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ITALIANS   IN    AMERICA. 


AN  urbane  Tiolinist  from  Como,  who 
led  the  orchestra  in  the  theatre  of 
my  natire  town,  first  revealed  to  me  the 
Epicurean  side  of  life.  My  elders^  of 
that  austere  community,  were  anxious 
plodders ;  they  did  everything  by  rule ; 
a  thrifty,  grave  set,  whose  ideal  was  re- 
spectability, and  their  universal  test 
common  sense — ^formalists,  utilitari- 
ans, who  eat,  walked,  transacted  busi- 
ness, married  and  died,  with  little  ap- 
parent emotion,  and  in  a  perfectly 
decent  but  extremely  uninteresting 
way.  Sometimes  a  vague  idea  flitted 
across  my  overtasked  brain,  that  there 
was  another  kind  of  life  somewhere  on 
earth;  and,  as  a  child,  I  wished  myself 
Mungo  Park,  with  that  amiable  negress 
singing  to  mo  in  the  African  desert, 
Crusoe's  man  Friday,  milking  goats,  or 
even  poor  Belzoni,  half-smothered  in 
mummy-dust  in  an  Egyptian  cata- 
comb at  least,  that  I  might  try  another 
mundane  sphere;  but  it  was  the  jolly 
violinist  who,  apart  from  books,  con- 
^ced  me  there  was  an  absolutely  en- 
joyable vein  in  the  mere  act  of  living,  a 
way  to  take  things  easy,  a  possible  art 
of  being  happy.  He  used  to  breakfast  in 
a  flowered  robe  de  chamhre  at  ten 
o'clock,  chat,  by  the  half  hour,  with  any 
one  who  would  stop  with  him  at  the 
street  comer,  take  zestful  pinches  of 
snuff,  pat  bovs  on  the  head,  lau^h  at 
mere  trifles,  look  in  at  shop  windows, 
nibble  lumps  of  sugar,  pet  a  canary, 
and,  every  night,  flourish  his  bow  with  a 
good-will  that  was  magnetic.  All  this 
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was  such  a  violation  of  the  current  philo- 
sophy of  life,  such  a  free,  irresponsible, 
genial  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
that  it  fairly  bewildered  me  ;  and  all  the 
answer  I  could  obtain,  when  trying  to 
solve  the  problem  by  catechismg  my 
respectable  fellow-citizens,  was,  **  He's 
an  Italian."  Happy  race,  thought  T,  ex- 
empt from  care,  children  of  nature,  liv- 
ing by  music !  But  there  was  one 
more  specimen  of  the  nation  among  us, 
whose  demeanor  quite  contradicted  my 
theory.  Every  afternoon  he  passed 
our  house,  looking  so  melancholy  and 
abstracted  that  it  made  one  pity  his 
beautiful  little  greyhound,  who  followed 
as  if  afraid  to  gambol.  That  slender  and 
sad  figure  was  a  perfect  contrast  to  the 
round,  chirping  musician ;  and  even  the 
tinkle  of  his  dog's  silver  bells  was  for- 
eign to  merriment.  One  day,  when  the 
hush  and  gloom  of  an  impending  thun- 
der-storm made  our  quiet  street  more 
deserted  than  usual,  he  went  by  with  a 
shadow,  deeper  than  the  heavens  wore, 
on  his  pale  lorehead,  and  the  dark  eye 
below  seemed  alive  with  the  latent  fire 
of  a  mad  resolve ;  ho  ascended  the 
granite  steps  of  a  mansion,  where  we 
had  often  seen  him  keeping  vigil  in  the 
summer  moonlight ;  it  was  the  home  of 
a  fair,  wealthy  pupil,  whom  he  had 
wooed  in  vain ;  the  servant  hesitated  to 
admit  him ;  he  rushed  by,  ascended  to 
the  lady's  boudoir,  demanded  again  to 
know  her  final  answer  to  his  irresistible 
passion,  was  once  more  calmly  but 
firmly  denied^  ^Wi^^  ^  ^\&\jX  N»  '^s^ 
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bronst  nnd  shot  himself  do ri-l.  His  0'"»rfts«» 
stretch (tl  on  the  flMor.  whb  the  little 
dog  crouched  u]»'iii  :he  lin-atlilt*."!! 
oht'Hl,  juid  mftaiiin^''  J•it•■•lU^h^  wa>  a 
spectiiole  not  to  l>e  tru-^t-d  fr^rn  a  yfiiiii;r 
and  appalled  heart.  Tiiis  t-arly  *-xp<-ri- 
fnci-  of  tho  actuhl  comedy  aii*!  irigedy 
ef  human  litV.  idmtified  U.«ih.  to  my  xm- 
agin.'ition,  with  Italians.  Yoars  after, 
in  their  beautiful  land.  lli»'  mwir-vr?.  the 
inci-lcnts,  tho  afsoi^iatiim:;  and  thu 
litenitun^  expanded  and  confirmed  this 
impression.  I  witnessed  their  demon- 
strative habits,  the  gestures  of  tho  mar- 
ket-place, the  language  of  the  pi*5"i-»:.!«. 
tho  emotional  temperament,  the  urd-.T. 
the  sensibility,  and  the  exa^jreniti  ^n  *-? 
characteristic  of  that  home  «»f  fr^'i.i.i*. 
beauty  and  wi->e.  I  founJ  the  ^1  »w  .f  i.i>- 
tory  and  art  in  the  living  iiu-a  uni  w  .- 
men  around  me:  .Salvat.'r's  w"'.  I:..  •-. 
Machiavelli's  cunning.  liaphiTV-  iri.- 
deniejjs,  Tasso's  romance,  Da:i:v*s 
gloom,  Alfieri'8  pride,  Boccaoci-^'s  luxu- 
ry *)f  sensation,  Titian's  rudiciTit  o.-\-t, 
Bellini's  sentiment,  Petrarch's  cracv. 
yet  visible  on  the  bn;rht  s-^rf^.v  ^  r 
shadowy  depth  of  actail  l:fi :    -  '  -"  '  ~ 


stood  why,  on  this  s«:'il.  the  gr»-a:  \  .-rri  :•: 
our  common  nature  SiiaeLt  the  crsi- 
matic  story  and  the  iuipissi  nr  i  cLir- 
actcr,  whereon  t>  graft  hi-  =ij:>:Llr?5 
conceptions.  Hence.  In  tL-r  n.r^  re- 
strained and  uniform  life  ir.ir.  i  isv.  I 
cann<it  pass  unheeded  any  r=2i~i::*  ^r 
token  of  that  ardent  c'-iLir.  Y.'irz.  zzl-: 
poor  organ-grinder  is  to  nir  ::.  ;;1jt:zi 
from  the  land  of  song,  ar.d  tr.c  ::::  v^:- 
vender  a  ** misfcionary  ^i  art:'  rrt?.;-. * 
and  maccaruni  breathe  of  R  n-r  &:.  i 
Naples;  an  old  master,  or  :i:v  -^n- 
blEuice  of  one,  inspires  r»r7rr*r..':^.  ar.1 
tho  tenor  who  is  so  rid;-:ul'"-'r4-'.y  j»:ril-:  ■i-? 
of  the  prima  donna,  the  ba-ss*-  wt...  U  *-:• 
boastful  of  his  hunting  achi^vr--:.!-. 
and  onlj  shoots  sparrow*,  s^l  -\-  »- 
off  his  nngers;  and  the  h'l'j".  ■•?  ~.-- 
has  such  a  concrit  of  Li-  ..  r-.v. i,-.- 
ship  and  rides  like  a  g<i«j^-.  -.1:1'."  i  :■  r- 
tain  sympathy — they  ar*^  *->  lis*^  1.1- 
dren  in  tho  dwarfed  nar.I.  •.•:  :'  ~.-  r 
nation's  civic  infancy,  di-h-:  *.  --- 
serviency  by  ill-f-^rtun---.  i:. :  -l--  i  '. 
complacent  8elf-coL5d-::iCr:  ly  ?-:>?< 
Italian  refugees,  with.-:  r-:-?.:-ir:r.t 
or  education,  suffc-r.  r.rrr  ^j-.'.  - V- 
where,  the  worst  peLil-r?  f  "Zy.ir- 
triation.  The  recent  '^lirJ.  .:  :^^ 
Tuscan  peasants  t»  tL^:  h-ilI:!:  s-  ti- 
thorities  of  New  Yrrk.  ^3>  -^t  'j.^ 
fraudulent  means  reecrtci  :*:■  ^^taL  v. 


fhnVo  nff  the  irritating  load  of  nnpi 
viji  d  lahur:  and  tliere  is  no  dan 
enii-nvint.-  whu,  from  their  want 
adu]<tati«<n.  stnm<;  htimo  attachmen 
ai:d  inahiliiy  to  cnpe  with  a  new  climi 
imd  f •rii;:ii  habits,  claim  such  rea 
>y!npatliy.  Among  the  large  intern 
diati'  eLt>s,  lu-twet-n  the  contadini  a 
the  hi<:hiy  ciiltivatod.  thi<9  natural  inaji 
tud.-.  M'loitiv'-ness,  and  ignorance  < 
ill*'  worM.  pri'du-'esome  ludicrous  cc 
trasts  of  i-liaracti-r  and  circumstance 
thi'v  I'ffi'ii  priive  the  most  difficult  p< 
pl«'  t.»  hrlp,  the  nn»st  amiable  of  mi 
pl't-,  a-  a  few  sketches  of  my  pi 
:tc'^<  will  illustrate: 

J!  !)• !'  Tt  hr.iujjht  municipal  certi 
cat  IS,  h«avy  with  seals  and  faded  ri 
V'lis,  urA  rhirop-aphy  attesting  his  i 
-*:_-;".  r.iirii;;:  a  pt.-stilence  in  the  lit 
X  '^n  f»f  th..-  K  'inan  states,  where  1 
'.!:'••  hiii.i  rto  ha«l  glided  on  serene 
*'  <  twi  .-ii  irj':i.»t  n->iis  pro\*incial  bonn 
Swa:-;hy.  mi  lar.cholici  and  senntiTe. 
w..r.-  .-niy  hlack — not  even  a  blancfa 
c  r.'ir  rfl:i-\i:ig  the  s«demn  costnm 
I::':.'*.  nirvi»i'«,  npfile,  brooding,  s 
ir.A7tyr-iikf.  he  looked  unutterable  w 
fr  :»  l.'>«iark.  pl."»myeye  to  his  flitti 
sir.ilv  iM'l  deprecatint:  motion — a  pe 
:1-  •  r  ■>^'<  bvf.vi-.  n  Machiavelli  and  W( 
:i.»r.  F.'r  his  narrow  experience  a 
:-.]:  .it- •■rjaniziti"»n  tho  p«MiticaI  crL 
Lii  jr -v.  ■!  t.^.»  p-eat  a  trial.  Sent 
th.r  li  ■nrrtn  as-iemMy,  bfcau>e  of  his  pi 
Vit-  :\  r[h.  the-  l>i;d  wurds  of  the  T 
-T.v:;*  .i:i  i  th-  li.-rce  valor  of  GaribaL 
:!.-  :.:-'•  .'f  l»':iv..is,  the  glitter  of  Frpn 
'■  -y  ::•  :^  ar.d  the  sacrifice  of  patriot 
-rKTr-  :  ■  »  :r.u  1 1  f  »r  mrve  and  heart;  ! 
*:  Ir  f:  with  :hi*  earliest  fajptives  m 
a:.  »-v  :..d  ;.i  r»? aching  America  n 
^■:  i*a>  -: :  i.'^it  a  thuusoixd  fears  pn 
*:-^:  iiim— h»*  was  j»*a!ous  of  his  wi 
1  f: '  -Li:.i :  jeal-  u*  i-f  his  brother  exik 
;■  V'is  'f  l.i-  1. -w  patrons  ;  of  Aiistru 
-::«:-;  ■  f  i;i-^ri«:iv.'hini:  poverty  ;  of  tl 
1  [ V,  ii\l  ti.f  r< i^v.  lie  had  a  habit  i 
*:':■:•:::  .T'fii-'kly  as:-'.e.  as  if  in  dangers 
1  -r.  •. :  ••:"  j'.iding  stealthily;  of  glandi 
!i.rlv*iy — !.»'  a:tk'd  like  a  man  wx 
■'..•  I::  ur:'.:-*  on  hU  track  and  a  pri 
.  :  I.!s  \-.'A'i,  a:id  this  imconscioss  b 
:-yaI  of  an  appn'heusive  mood  ia  i 
Ar-.-rrioan  city,  was  a  most  afiectzi 
^.k.•n  •  f  the  keen  and  cmel  despotis 
h<  ha'i  Zii'A  t-t  brave  and  rainly  escape 

His  pft^s*  nee  was  like  ••  corns 
^vrcts."  ^nd  '  cast  a  shadow  belbve. 
H-*  would  sit  for  hours,  sileiit.  du 
al!ii<:-;C    reproachful,  in   gaj- 
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rooms,  and  amid  cheerful  company. 
He  grew  tremulous  when  liberal  opin- 
ions were  ascribed  to  him,  repudiated 
the  Italian  movement  as  a  mistake, 
identified  Mazzini's  ^ctrines  with  fa- 
naticism, lamented  ms  own  credulity, 
and  heartily  wished  himself  uncom- 
promiscd  as  of  old,  in  his  little  house 
m  the  pontifical  states.  The  diflScuI- 
ty  in  securing  classes  for  II  Dottore  was, 
that  ho  gave  young  people  the  blues. 
They  began  by  sympathizing  with  the 
melancholy  exile,  but  soon  finding  him 
inaccessible  and  suspicious,  the  lesson 
became  a  penance,  and  the  *  *  soft  bas- 
tard Latin**  fraught  with  Dantesque  as- 
sociations of  darkness  and  doom. 

Every  week,  H  Dottore  came  to  me 
with  an  injured  air,  and  declared  he 
should  withdraw  from  this  and  the 
other  pupil — acquired  with  no  little  dif- 
ficulty— because  convinced  that  he  was 
employed  merely  from  pity ;  another 
he  renounced  for  the  reason  that  they 
differed  in  political  opinions ;  a  third 
showed  too  much  levity  ;  a  fourth  was 
an ti- Catholic.  One  day  he  abruptly  took 
his  leave,  saying  he  should  go  to  Iowa, 
and  cultivate  the  soil.  I  ventured  to 
hint  that  his  delicate  frame  was  inade- 
quato  to  rude  labor ;  that  his  small  sav- 
ings would  not  purchase  land  enough ; 
that  his  education  and  tastes  would 
not  coalesce  with  hardy  and  illiterate 
neighbors  :  he  was  deaf  to  such  reason- 
ing, and,  with  visions  of  Cincinnatus, 
Ferney  and  Vaucluse,  went  forth  to  see 
his  castle  in  the  air  vanish  before  the 
chills,  fever,  and  isolation  of  a  wet  prai- 
rie. 

My  next  protegi  was  of  the  species 
militaire.  He  had  served  under  Guer- 
azzi  in  Tuscany,  and  delivered  critical 
dissertations  upon  tli at  unfortunate  pa- 
triot's conduct,  as  technical  and  verbose 
as  Uncle  Toby's  on  the  famous  seige  of 
Namur.  He  affected  brief  sentences, 
made  copious  use  of  phrases  rife  among 
soldiers,  and  had  the  air  of  a  man 
fresh  from  camp.  He  wore  a  faded 
blue  coat,  buttoned  up  to  the  chin ;  his 
head  was  always  erect,  his  gesture  ab- 
rupt, his  eye  stem,  and  his  intonation 
that  of  one  accustomed  to  call  the 
roll  or  echo  an  order.  His  very  huon 
giorno  was  exploded  from  under  his 
herce  moustache.  If  I  ventured  an 
opinion  on  the  state  of  Europe,  he 
answered  by  army  statistics ;  if  I  sug- 
gested a  diversion,  an  acquaintance, 
or  a  book  that  did  not  chime  in  with 


his  humor,  ho  responded,  in  a  lofty  and 
deprecating  tone,  ^'' Signor,  sono  sol- 
dato."  Had  he  been  the  commandant  of 
a  fortress,  and  myself  his  prisoner,  he 
could  not  have  stood  more  thoroughly  on 
his  professional  dignitv.  Although  Carlo 
Alberto's  army  had  long  since  ceased 
to  exist,  he  spoke  of  it  as  if  entrenched 
near  by,  and  himself  absent  on  leave. 
All  this  time  the  poor  fellow  was  desti- 
tute, and  his  ostensible  motive  for  very 
frequent  visits  was  to  obtain  pupils. 
Those  I  succeeded  in  finding,  soon  grew 
weary  of  his  military  reserve  and  au- 
thoritative pronunciation,  and  regarded 
him  as  a  frigid  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw ; 
his  male  pupils  feared  a  challenge,  his 
female  a  catastrophe,  so  intent,  alert, 
official,  and  resolute  was  his  air.  He 
would  bow  stiffly  upon  entering  the 
room,  place  himself  squarely  in  a  seat, 
fix  his  eyes,  fold  his  arms,  hear  the  les- 
son as  if  it  were  an  indictment  for  trea- 
son, correct  an  error  sternly,  and,  with 
*'grim-visaged  war'*  on  his  brow,  seem 
every  moment  about  to  chant,  in  a  deep 
bass  voice,  Suoni  la  tromba  !  Nervous 
students  were  discomfited,  and  when 
they  resigned  tliis  ungenial  tuition,  and 
ventured  some  excuse  or  sympathizing 
word  with  the  quarter's  payment,  the 
giovant  soldato  would  thrust  the  cash 
uncounted  into  his  breast-pocket  and 
gravely  reply — Sono  in  esiglio  ;  vivo  per 
la  patria  mia  ;  addio  !  and  march  forth 
like  the  leader  of  a  forlorn  hope  about 
to  storm  an  entrenchment.  When 
France  and  England  declared  war 
gainst  Russia,  he  came  to  me  with  an 
JExtra  Sun  in  one  hand,  and  an  Ameri- 
can passport  in  the  other,  refusing  to  be 
seated  ;  and,  with  his  naploss  hat  under 
his  arm,  and  his  high  stock  buckled 
tighter  than  ever,  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  embarking  for  Turkey  the  next 
day,  to  join  the  Allies.  In  vain  I  repre- 
sented that  this  measure  would  bring  no 
advantage  to  his  country.  He  compla- 
cently mformed  me  that  when  Russia 
was  subdued,  the  Italian  regiments 
would  instantly  proceed  to  take  Rome, 
bring  King  Bomba  to  a  court-martial, 
and  force  Sardinia  to  declare  a  republic ; 
and,  with  this  programme  sonorously 
enunciated,  he  gave  me  a  military  salute 
and  disappeared  forever. 

Then  came  the  Avocato.yrho  had  made 
a  figure  at  the  bar  of  Venice  in  his  youth, 
ana  helped  overhaul  the  treacherous  ar- 
chives of  Austrian  rule,  when  that  tocoAs^- 
tic  city  feUvata  >3aa>aaxM^^l^^^t«s^'5^- 
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tionists.  He  had  wbat  De  Stael  attributed 
to  Qoavemeor  Morris,  Pair  tris  impotatit; 
his  iron-gray  hair  and  lofty  forehead, 
broad  chest,  deliberate  carria^  and  dis- 
tinot,  emphatio  speech,  seemed  to  assure 
me  that  an  exile  of  the  rational  school 
had  now  appeared.     There  was  no  im- 
pulse in  his  manner,  look,  or  words ; 
OTery  idea  he  expressed  was  a  formula ; 
even  words  of  mere  courtesy  were  ar- 
ranged like  a  proposition;  all  he  had 
done  and  intended  to  do— from  a  pro- 
gramme of  civil  goTemment   to    the 
choice  of  a  lodging,  firom  a  system  of 
tuition  to  the  tie  of  a  cravat — ^was  logic- 
ally stated.     Instead  of  the  exuberant, 
random  blood  of  •*  Young  Italy,"  here, 
I  thought,  was  an  old-&£ubioned  formal- 
ist, whom  It  was  only  requisite  to  put  in 
a  satisfactory  tra«k,  and  ho  Tfould  jog 
on  prosperously.     This  view  was  en- 
couraged by  the  definite  um  and  sonsi- 
jie   expectations  of  the  poor  Avocato, 
whose  scrupulously  dean,  but  thread- 
bare,  apparel  hinted  too  plainly   the 
need  of  immediate  employment.      He 
proposed  to  find  a  situation  as  teacher 
of  languages  in  a  college,  and  there  was 
that  in  (us  manners  and   appearance 
which  carried  with  them  a  strong  re- 
commendation for  such  an  office.     Let- 
ters were,  accordingly,  written,  profes- 
sors consulted,  testimonials  forwarded, 
and  interest  made  in  every  quarter ;  at 
last  came  an  offer  from  Michigan,  terms, 
situation,  and  prospects  all  that  could  be 
hoped  for,  and  I  soon  had  the  pleasure 
to  know  that  my  dignified  and  argu- 
mentative friend  was  installed  in  a  re- 
spectable and  sufficiently  lucrative  post 
A  few  months  elapsed,  when  he  made 
his  appearance  once  more,  better  dress- 
ed, more  robust,  and  a  little  more  lofty 
in  his  air  ;  his  salutation  was,  as  usual, 
elaborate  and    exact;    when   conclud- 
ed, ho  spoke  of  the  weather,  the  last 
news  from  abroad,  and  other  incidental 
topics,  and,  upon  my  inquiring  the  prob- 
able time  of  his  absence  from  the  col- 
lege,  he  smiled  sarcastically,   and  re- 
marked that  he  had  left  never  to  return. 
I  ventured  to  ask  if  there  was  any  better 
place  in    view?       **None   whatever." 
**  And  pray,  signor,  may  I  inquire  why 
you  gave  up  so  desirable  a  means  of 
subsistence  after  the  trouble  we  had  in 
procuring  it?'*     Ho  drew  himself  up, 
raised  his  hand  gr:icefully,  and  assumed 
that  overwhelming  look  with  which  law- 
yers adduce  final  testimony  or  clinch  an 
argument.   I  was  prepared  to  hear  of  an 
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invincible  obstacle  or  an  irreconcilable 
wrong.  Solemnly,  earnestly,  and  thrill- 
ingly  spoke  the  Avocato :  **  Per  trc 
tnesi,  Signore,  che  io  sono  stato  attacato  a 
quel  coltegio,  mi  hanno  dato  hrodo  a 
pranzo  tre  volte  soltante,^*  "During^ 
three  months,  sir,  that  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  that  college,  they  gave  me 
soup,  at  dinner,  but  three  times !" 

There  is  still  an  evident  inkling  of  tho 
feudal  sentiment  of  dependence  in  the  re- 
lation between  Italian  peasants  and  here- 
ditary landowners ;  and  it  is  very  im- 
pressive to  an  American  to  recognize  this 
feeling  in  such  of  the  humbler  class  as 
become  cither  his  employes  or  proteges^ 
The  appeal  to  ^*  excellenza^s  protezione** 
is  strange  to  republican  ears,  and  the  ex- 
pectations thereby  cherished  quite  ro- 
mantic ;  but,  the  sentiment,  if  striking 
from  its  novelty  in  Italy,  is  almost  lu- 
dicrous, from  its  contrast  to  popular 
habits  and  the  prevalent  self-rehanoe  in 
New  York.     I  readily  forgave,  there- 
fore, the  surprised  grin  of  tho  waiter 
who   beheld  my    first    interview    with 
Zanetti — a  comical-looking  fellow,  half 
contadino  and   half   exquisite,   with   a 
dash  of  the  harlequin  and  a  smattering  of 
all  accomplishments,  gyratory,  rhetoncnl 
and  poetic.     Ho  wore  a  conical  hat,  a 
slashed  velvet  coat,  a  very  gay  vest, 
somewhat  tarnished,  a  glittering  brooch, 
and  elaborate   watch-chain — exhibiting 
oltogctlier  the  kind  of  flash  poverty  that 
instantly  reveals  a  continental  origin. 
He  led  by  the  hand  a  little  boy,  arrayed 
in  silk  of  varied  tints,  with  a  smutched 
face  and  a  brilliant  eye.  The  pair  looked 
like  actors  fresh  from  the  foot-lights  ; 
the   father  was   about  to  drop  on  his 
knees  as  ho  proffered  a  begrimed  letter 
of  introduction,  addressed,  as  he  rover- 
entially    declared,    to    the    Americano 
amico   d^Italiaf    whom    he    considered 
his  unica  speranza  in  a  land  whose  lan- 
guage he  could  not  speak,  and  wlioro, 
having  iust  landed  with  only  six  dollars, 
an  invalid  wife,  and  this  carissimo  bam- 
binot  ho  confidently  expected  to  gain 
fame  and  fortune,  his  illustrissimo  pro- 
tetlore  to  provide  for  him,  meanwhile ! 
Here  was  a  new  dilemma — tho  Italian 
Monsieur  Tonson  once  more  under  a  new 
metamorphosis ;  a  foreign  cross  between 
Skimpole  and  Micawber.      In    a    few 
days  he  brought  mo  a  circular  to  trans- 
late, which  would  have  done  honor  to 
the  ingenious  eloquence  of  tlie  latter ; 
so  nicely  were  mingled  in  its  composi- 
tion, the  plea  of  domestic  love  and  want. 
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with  tlie  programme  of  versatile  capa- 
bilities. This  ducariient  bappenod  to 
CRtch  the  eye  of  a  MethodUt  agent 
skilled  in  tbe  pathetic^  whoso  Kja^pa- 
thies  were  won  immediately  bj  the  pro- 
miiso  and  the  pity  of  the  titr!mg:er'3 
application ;  and  in  a  fortnight  after  biH 
arrival »  the  weight  of  this  iifw  re^ponBi- 
bility  was  suddenly  lifted  from  my 
mindi  by  a  letter  from  the  enchanted 
Zanetti»  dated  from  a  pine-grove  of 
New  Jersey*  in  which  be  deeoribed  his 
fortune ta  famiglia  as  snugly  fixed  in 
a  cottage,  villa  quasi  Etru^ca^  he  called 
it,  with  a  garden,  a  peach-tree,  an  arbor, 
and  a  rose-bush — veramente  tin  jiora- 
diio.  Ho  had  plaated  artichokes,  fen- 
nel, and  garlic ;  he  had  laid  in  a  cask  of 
wine,  and  a  quantity  of  maccaront ;  his 
guitar  was  newly  Btruug;  plaster  casta 
of  Metastasio  and  Beatrice,  a  water- 
colored  escutcheon  of  the  Zanettis,  a 
parrot  that  enuld  didlinctly  say  dolre 
far  nitntet  and  a  large  gray  oat,  the  joy 
of  the  ragaizd*s  heart,  were  among  the 
household  gods  thus  miraculously  snt 
up  in  the  land  of  freedom.  His  domicile 
was  rent  free,  his  salary  eight  hundred 
dollars,  and,  for  all  this,  he  was  only  re- 
quired to  teach  at  the  adjacent  semi- 
nary, four  hours  a'  day,  and  his  wife 
three.  Was  ever  a  povcro  esiglialo  so 
lucky  ?  If  ho  could  only  forget  his 
paese  disgraziato^  he  should  deem  him- 
self the  most  prosperous  of  men  ;  yet, 
why  complain  ?  Had  ho  not  una  iitog' 
lia  fidelissimat  un  fi^lio  htilo^  a  house, 
a  garden,  and  a  part  in  the  grund  work 
of  educating  young  republicans  ?  Btnt- 
delta  sia  it  giorno^  Vora  ed  it  purxto — 
when  he  cn:>ssed  tbe  sea  and  found  a 
patron  in  «n  uomo  Uhcnilc^  shnpalico^ 
hrwno^  coniA  ItU  exeelUnza  mia  !  Scarce- 
ly hud  tho  euphonious  compliments  and 
cotdeur-dU'TOse  Btmosphere  of  hii*  epistle 
faded  from  my  imagination,  when  an- 
other came  written  in  terse  sentences, 
whoso  very  emphasis  and  brevity  an- 
nounced implacable  resolution,  like  the 
fateful  expressions  of  Aiiieri' s  heroes. 
He  would  abandon  his  garden,  though 
tbe  artichokes  had  just  sprouted,  for  the 
desert  of  the  world,  before  be  would 
compromise  that  car  a  liber  to.  for  which 
ho  had  abandoned  dear  Italy !  His 
employers,  though  Protestants^  were 
infeoted  with  papal  tyranny ;  they  bad 
requested  hiin  not  to  wulk  round  the 
church  during  wo r*? hip  on  Sundays, 
smoking  cigars;  their  excuse  for  this 
gross  interfere noe  with  his  rights  as  a 


man,  was,  that  such  an  example  was  not 
desirable  for  the  pupils.  Miserable  so* 
phistry  !  He  was  in  aland  of  frcodom, 
he  defied  spiritual  tyranny  ;  aud  he  had 
resigned  his  ofhce ! 

Quite  the  reverse  of  this  impassioned 
and  fastidious  devotee  of  liberty,  was 
the  next  imigrc.  Calm,  slow,  and  pas- 
sive, liko  HamleCs  friend,  ho  toc>k  tho 
good  and  ill  with  **  equal  thanks  ;**  and, 
instead  of  being  on  the  qui  vii:c  for 
changes,  or  troubled  about  the  future, 
tho  great  difficulty  was,  to  rouse  him  to 
exertion.  So  long  as  his  receipts  as  a 
teacher  provided  him  with  the  dolliir  a 
week,  for  the  weekly  rent  of  his  attic, 
and  enough  more  to  pay  for  bread  aud 
milk  twice  a  day,  and  a  heaping  di^h  of 
maecaroni  d,  la  NiipolUainc,  at  noon,  he 
would  read,  and  lounge,  and  speculate 
on  metaphysical  questions,  on  tho  sun- 
ny side  of  the  street,  and  pouder  the 
Chri^tiiut  fathers  at  tlie  Antor  library. 
This  indifierenco,  so  unusual  with  his 
race,  at  first  surprised  mo,  until  I  dis- 
covered that,  from  boyhood  to  middio 
life,  he  had  belonged  to  a  Benedictinu 
fraternity  in  one  of  tho  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  The  waves  of  revolution 
at  length  reached  tho  walln  of  his  con- 
vent, and  swept  him  forth,  as  it  were 
by  a  mechanical  impulse,  until,  one  finu 
spring  morning,  he  found  himself  in 
bustling,  wide-awake  Gotham,  with  no 
robe,  cell,  refectory,  or  other  sublunary 
convenience,  such  as,  heretofore,  had 
been  provided ;  tho  hair  had  grown  over 
his  shaved  occiput,  but  tho  dependent, 
inefBciout  habits  of  the  monk  remain- 
ed ;  he  was  erudite,  but  unpractical, 
versed  in  Latiu  authorai,  but  ignorant 
of  the  world ;  placid  as  a  summer  lake, 
but  as  unfit  as  a  child  to  fight  his  way 
in  the  new  world. 

To  balance  these  disadvantages,  Sig- 
nor  Placido,  as  the  girls  called  him, 
was  by  far  the  most  comfortable  teach- 
er of  la  bella  lingua  yet  introduced 
to  their  seminaries.  He  never  flushed, 
trembled,uor  adjured  the  heathen  divini- 
ties ;  ho  never  scolded  nor  complained  ; 
neither  tragedy  nor  comedy  was 
hinted  by  his  eye  or  voice — only 
good-nature,  and  what  Ha^litt  calls, 
'*  reposing  on  one^s  sensations.'*  In 
fact  quick  spirits  were  nettlod  at  his 
negative  virtues,  and  grew  weary  of  his 
monotonous  suavity.  His  visits  to  me, 
whom  he  honored  with  the  appellation 
of  suo  consigliutoret  were  intermin- 
able \  he  would  sit  and  «^U.l  Vvt^^^Ssj^^^^-- 
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9ki^  hj  the  hour,  dream  aloacl,and  at  the 
iame  time  presenre  so  meek  and  pa- 
tient a  demeanor,  that  it  appeared  cruel 
to  mtermpt  or  thwart  him.  Yet  Pla- 
cido  had  an  excitable  yein ;  he  was 
Tolnerable  at  one  point;  bis  lymph 
could  be  pierced  and  his  blood  stirred 
hj  the  tender  passion.  He  was  alwajs 
&Ding  in  lore  with  his  fair  pupils,  al- 
ways interpreting  kindness  mto  affec- 
tion, nonsense  into  romance  ;  and  took 
especial  comfort  in  making  me  the  re- 
pository of  his  hopes  deferred,  his 
onaccoontable  rejections,  and  his  amor- 
ous despair.  At  last  the  pupils  began 
to  drop  off;  not  because  he  encroached 
npon  tne  limits  of  his  position,  or  weari- 
ed them  by  sentimental  advances,  but, 
because  he  grew  so  languishing  with 
**  concealment  like  a  worm  in  the  bud," 
that  the  gentle  creatures  feared  some 
dreadful  result,  and,  as  a  matter  of  con- 
sdence,  removed  him  from  the  dan. 
gerous  sphere  of  their  attractions.  In 
the  few  cases  where  he  ventured  to  be 
explicit,  they  were  overwhelmed  with 
astonishment,  so  unprepared  were  they, 
at  the  moment,  for  the  declaration ;  he 
asked  for  a  moment* s  interview  when 
the  lesson  was  completed,  and  mention- 
ed his  love  with  the  same  matter-of- 
fact  air  as  he  did  an  error  in  accentua- 
tion; when  the  negative  was  pro- 
nounced, he  took  his  hat,  bowed  sadly, 
and  said,  **Good-by,  Miss,  forever;" 
hot  the  next  day  he  appeared  as  usual, 
gave  the  hour's  instruction,  made  no 
reference  to  the  climax  of  the  preced- 
ing day,  but,  as  I  was  assured  by  his 
wondering  idols,  kept  up  that  inde- 
scribable, yet  most  a^^gravating  beha- 
vior, so  well  defined  by  Arthur  Helps, 
as  **  playing  the  injured,'*  that  a  few 
weeks  exhausted  their  capacity  of  en- 
durance, and  poor  Placido  came,  a  shade 
paler  and  more  subdued  than  usual,  to 
pour  out  before  tne  his  tale  of  **  de- 
spised love."  It  was  a  curious  illustra- 
tion of  the  awkward  waking  of  that  en- 
forced slumber  of  the  heart  induced 
by  monachism — susceptibility  without 
earnestness,  desire  unsustained  by  will 
— like  the  imbecile  out-reaching  of 
the  blighted  tendrils  of  a  subterranean 
plant  toward  light,  air,  and  something 
vital  whereon  to  cling. 

Mv  great  object,  therefore,  was  to  get 
Placido  married,  and  at  length  his  inna- 
mar  at  a  was  of  an  age,  a  position  and 
a  character,  which  seemed   to   me  to 

istify  his  addresses;  but,  this  time,  he 
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was  as  procrastinating  in  coming  to  the 
point  as  he  had  been  premature  before  ; 
he  advanced  only  at  the  rate  of  an  inch 
a  day,  which  dilatory  progress  was 
tediously  reported  to  me,  with  the  re- 
quest that  I  would  **give  an  opinion," 
or  take  an  observation  and  calculate 
distances  in  this  slow  and  dubious  na- 
vigation on  the  sea  of  love.  One  day 
he  was  elated  by  a  glance,  another  dis- 
couraged by  what  he  called  a  sorriso 
fredo,  now  she  leaned  towards  him 
over  the  book,  and  he  compared  their 
situation  to  that  of  Paolo  and  Francesca, 
and,  again,  though  she  gave  him  her 
hand  at  parting,  there  was  no  lingering 
pressure.  This  game  or  rather  panto- 
mine  lasted  all  winter,  and  I  began  to 
despair  of  any  matrimonial  result,  when 
Placido  entered  one  morning  with  un- 
wonted alacrity,  a  slight  tinge  of  red 
was  visible  on  his  cheek,  and  a  little 
sparkle  in  his  tranquil  eye;  this  time 
he  came  not  to  ask  advice,  but  to  an- 
nounce a  triumph  ;  things  were  coining 
to  a  point,  he  was  nearly  ammogliato, 
he  would  not  be  a  giovane  long — he  had 
but  to  stretch  forth  his  hand  and  **  rac- 
cogliere  la  palma  de  viltoria;^*  this 
vivacious  mood  was  very  becoming  to 
Placido.  I  began  to  think  that  at  length 
*•  Young  America"  had  superseded  the 
frate,  and  anxiously  inquired  what  had 
nappened.  The  previous  evening  he 
had  read  one  of  Petrarch's  sonnets,  to 
his  **  6cn«,"  as  he  poetically  denomin- 
ated Miss  Sarah  Mehitable  Tompkins, 
of  the  Ninth  Avenue,  and,  at  the  most 
rapturous  line  of  Laura's  lover,  he  had 
endrcled  **  with  one  permitted  arm  her 
gentle  waist ;''  at  which  unwonted  liber- 
ty she  smiled,  and  when  he  rose  to 
depart,  invited  him  to  visit  her  in  the 
country,  whither  the  family  were  about 
to  proceed.  Herein  the  ex-monk  found 
encouragement  enough  to  warrant  his 
most  daring  hopes ;  he  knew  she  would 
have  returned  his  embrace,  had  it  not 
been  for  a  sprained  arm,  under  which 
thejportfra  angola  had  suffered  since 
his  hrst  acquamtance.  But  in  the  cam- 
pa  gna  at  this  primavera  season,  with 
Dirds,  and  trees,  and  zephyrs,  and  vio- 
lets, he  should  pour  out  his  feelings  with 
irresistible  eloquence — she  would  be  his 
cara  sposa  Americana — he  was  sure 
of  it.  And  so,  in  excellont  spirit^s, 
Placido  finished  his  spring  lessons, 
bought  a  new  coat  and  a  fancy  cravat, 
and  hastened  to  the  country  in  pursuit 
of  his  bride.    Her  father  was  rich,  and 
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already,  in  imaginatioD,  I  saw  another 
and  the  most  amiable  of  my  Italian  pro- 
Ugis.  oomfortablj  settled.  A  week 
elapsed,  Placido  reappeared;  his  lan- 
guid step  in  the  hall,  and  his  discomfited 
air  at  the  door,  announced  misfortune. 
He  bowed  sadly,  sighed  wearily,  and  ex- 
claimed, **  Signormio,  sano  desperato!** 
His  campaign  had  opened  prosperously ; 
he  had  been  warmly  received,  both  by 
the  maiden  and  her  parents ;  they  walk- 
ed together  through  verdant  lanes, 
watched  the  budding  crocus  and  the  twit- 
tering swallow,  sought  four-leaved  clo* 
vers  and  were  sprinkled  with  apple-blos- 
soms, all  the  time  looking  unutterable 
thin^.  These  were  the  happiest  days 
of  his  life,  and  a  secret  presentiment  led 
him  to  postpone  the  word  that  trembled 
on  his  ups,  and  thus  to  prolong  an  illu- 
sive dream  of  felicity.  At  length,  on  a 
moonlight  night,  wandering  through  the 
patemfld  orchard,  he  spoke  and  was 
answered  by  a  flood  of  tears.  At  first 
he  imagined  this  was  the  modo  Ameri- 
cano of  accepting  an  offer  of  marriage, 
but  as  the  sobs  continued  and  the  twi- 
light  prevented  sight  of  la  signorina^s 
expression,  he  demanded  **  the  occasion 
of  these  tears?"  and  was  answered,  *^un 
segreto  terrihileP*  Ah,  suggested  the 
Italian  jealous  instinct,  there  is  another 
lover — dead,  absent,  perhaps  murdered. 
**No,  by  all  that  is  sacred,  she  had 
never  loved  before;" — then,  in  the 
saint's  name,  what  mystery  is  this? 
She  would  not  deceive  so  unsophisticated 
a  suitor — ^no,  not  for  worlds.  The  fact 
is,  she  has  a  wooden  arm !  ^^  Un  braccio 
di  Ugno,^*  repeated  the  miserable  Pla- 
cido—"una  moglie  con  un  braccio  di 
legno — oh  Dio — non  posso  /"  It  appears 
that  the  female  arm  was  to  him  a  peculiar 
attraction ;  he  oared  not  for  eyes  nor 
even  lips  in  comparison,  but  he  could 
not  compromise  about  arms ;  they  must 
be  round,  and  long,  and  gracefully 
moulded.  ^^Un  braccio  di  legno, '^^  he 
again  muttered,  **  mat .'  mai  ."*  And  so 
ended  Plaoido's  romance.  He  abandon- 
ed Gotham  in  disgust,  taught  the  next 
winter  in  Maine,  and  the  last  time  I 
saw  him  was,  when  he  called,  on  his 
way  to  the  West,  with  a  hard-visaged 
female  of  about  fifty,  whom  he  had  met 
at  a  Sunday-school  teachers'  meeting, 
and  been  induced  to  marry,  on  her 
promising  to  mend  his  shirts,  translate 
his  lectures  on  the  **  relation  between 
theology  and  metaphysios,"  and  other- 
wise promote  his  temporal  and  spiritual 


interests.  **  Non  e  ieUa,"  whispered 
poor  Placido  on  taking  leave,  *^maha 
inolta  energia  e  due  braccie  forte  e  di 
came  pure ;" — '*  She  is  not  beautiful,  but 
she  has  much  energy  and  two  strong 
arms— of  flesh,  too." 

It  is,  indeed,  wonderful  to  note  the 
arcana  of  the  tragic,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  adventurous  supplied  by  this  land 
of  sunshine  and  volcanoes,  a  tideless  sea 
and  an  intense  humanity,  whence  litera- 
ture and  art  have  so  long  drawn  their 
inspiration.  Interwoven  into  the  drama 
and  the  life  of  other  nationalities,  re- 
produced continually  in  fiction,  on 
the  lyric  stage,  in  poetry  and  in  the 
looks,  tones,  and  words  of  the  exile  or 
the  vocalist  the  Italian  element,  in  some 
form,  permeates  the  life  of  more  pros- 
perous countries — ^now  appearing  iu  the 
bloody  episode  of  Mary  Stuart's  ill- 
fated  career,  the  stains  of  which  are 
yet  pointed  out  to  the  traveler  at  Holy- 
rood — now  asserting  its  subtle  arrogance 
in  the  magnificent  deceptions  of  Cag- 
liostro — breathing  of  voluptuous  and 
elegiac  sentiment  in  the  writings  and 
the  London  harem  of  Foscolo;  again, 
exhibiting  the  duphcity  which  is  the 
miserable  expedient  of  weakness,  in  the 
non  mi  ricordo  of  the  Italian  witness 
on  Queen  Caroline's  trial;  its  amiable 
philosophy  incarnated  in  the  exile  of 
Bulwer's  last  and  most  natural  fiction;  its 
demoniac  phase  brought  out  in  the  cur- 
rent opera  of  Lucrezia  Borgia,  and 
embodied  with  horror  and  pity  in  Shel- 
ley's "  Cenci.'*  From  Napoleon's  vic- 
tories to  Rossini's  musical  drama ;  from 
Pozzo  do  Sorgo's  diplomacy  to  Paoli's 
republican  virtue;  from  Marco  Polo's 
travels  to  Mczzofanti's  philological 
achievements  ;  from  Milton's  praise  of 
Galileo  to  Kuskin's  **  Stones  of  V'enice,'' 
from  the  splendid  patronage  of  a  Medici 
to  the  pnvate  saintliness  of  Vittoria 
Colonna — poets,  princes,  churchmen, 
doges,  composers,  bandits,  improvisa- 
tori — Savonarola,  Mosaniello,  Salvator, 
Bellini,  Fra  Diavolo— 7names  that  ex- 
cite romantic  sympathy,  enthusiasm, 
admiration,  distrust,  and  love  ;  tales, 
melodies,  forms,  and  utterance,  that 
serve  as  a  talisman  to  the  imagination, 
and  an  appeal  to  the  sympathies — the 
picturesque,  the  adventurous,  the  sub- 
lime, the  perfidious,  the  impassioned, 
the  graceful  associations  of  our  travel, 
our  reading,  our  senses,  and  our  obser- 
vation, are,  more  or  less,  identifiod  with, 
or   illustrated  by,   that   **  fatal  gift  of 
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beaotr**  to  which  FIHcaia  ascribes  at 
once  the  inLsfortaiies  and  the  £udiia- 
txons  of  his  ooantzT-. 

These  casual  impressioiis.  eren  to 
tiie  imtnTeled,  attam  local  significance 
thiongb  the  warm  and  diTersified  re- 
cords of  more  recent  and  popular 
writers ;  and  we  all  learn  to  share  the 
flDthnsiasm  or  discrimination  of  Childe 
Harold  and  Sogers.  De  Stael  and  Lady 
Morgan,  Forsyth  and  Brjdone,  Shel- 
ley and  Hans  Andersen,  GoeUie  and 
Eostace,  G«ll  and  Browning,  as  we 
follow  the  footsteps  of  genius  across  the 
Apennines  and  along  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Whoso  is  antoached  by  the  elo- 
quence of  Corinne,  may  be  won  by  the 
political  economy  of  Sismondi,  and  the 
mind  which  is  insensible  to  the  muse  of 
Laara*s  lorer,  may  ponder  with  zest 
the  historical  norels  of  Gnerazzi — so 
that,  through  a  €sTorite  picture,  tale, 
po«m,  character,  or  melody,  scarce  one 
mtelHgent  soul  escapes  the  charm  of 
the  syren.  Her  mosaic  temples  and 
classic  cameos  adorn  fair  bosoms ;  her 
accents  are  the  universal  tongue  of 
moaic;  her  trophies  everywhere  the 
standard  and  inspiration  of  art. 

Whence,  then,  the  anomaly  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  indifference  ?  Is  it  that  the 
abstract  Italian  element  in  history, 
cnltore,  and  refined  enjoyment,  is  wholly 
onidentified  with  the  actual  people  who 
now  represent  the  nation  to  which  our 
intellectual  obligations  are  so  vast  ? — 
that  the  genius  of  her  palmy  days  is 
thought  quite  unrelated  to  the  race 
whose  gesticulations  and  volubility  re- 
pulse me  executive  mind  of  £ngland 
and  America — as  the  reverse  of  what  is 
efficient,  manly,  and,  above  all,  respect- 
ahU  ?  It  will  not  do  to  refer  our  nega- 
tive sympathy  to  what  is  superficiidly 
oalled  the  cffeU  condition  of  Italy.  A 
country,  any  region  of  which  can 
send  forth  such  troops  as  Sardinia  con- 
tributed to  the  allied  army  in  the 
Crimea,  and  where  such  radical  ameli- 
orations in  church  and  state  have  been 
realized  without  bloodshed,  as  in  that 
progressive  constitutional  monarchy 
— a  country,  whose  fresh  roll  of  eminent 
names  includes  such  a  scholar  as  Mai, 
such  a  chemist  as  Segato,  such  a  soldier 


as  Garibaldi,  such  statesmen  as  D'  Azo- 
glio  and  Cavour,  such  a  philosophic 
writer  as  Gioberti,  such  a  poet  as  Leopar- 
di,  such  an  actress  as  Ristori,  and  such 
masters  of  English  prose  as  the  eriles 
Bofini  and  Mariotti-to  say  nothing  of  the 
world  of  imprisoned  genius  and  ooffled 
aspiration  languishing  in  the  dungeons 
of  Naples,  silenced  by  papal  hirelings 
or  kept  down  by  the  sanguinary  talons 
and  craven  vigilance  of  the  Austrian 
eagle — ia  a  living  vindication  of  the 
indomitable  and  fervent  life,  individual- 
ity and  supremacy  of  the  national  mind, 
before  which  the  skepticism,  induced  by 
the  fanaticism  of  a  Mazzini,  the  blind 
and  hopeless  spirit  of  local  insurrec- 
tion, the  fear  of  Austria  and  the  jeal- 
ousy of  France,  should  vanish  like 
mist  before  the  sun,  to  the  practical 
and  S3rmpathetio  vision  of  England  and 
America.  The  last  summer's  exodus  of 
foreign  travel  included  on  Italian  dear 
to  many  of  our  best  citizens.  He  re- 
turned to  his  native  land,  after  twenty 
years'  residence  among  us.  Raised 
from  a  law  student  to  judicial  rank  in 
early  youth,  by  virtue  of  a  singular 
union  of  attainment  and  mental  vigor, 
he  was  one  of  the  noble  band  re- 
prieved, by  a  new  Austrian  Emperor, 
from  the  scaffold  at  Venice,  to  be  con- 
signed for  years  to  the  dungeons  of 
Spielberg,  there  to  expiate  the  crimo 
ot  patriotism,  and,  after  long  and  cruel 
captivity,  emerge,  with  broken  healtli 
but  untamed  soul,  and  find  an  asylum 
in  the  New  World.  The  candid  simpli- 
city, manly  resolution,  gentio  sympa- 
thies, and  brave  ardor  of  Foresti 
gained  him  the  friendship  and  the  ro- 
spect  of  some  of  the  choicest  spirits  of 
our  country,  and  should  redeem  the 
character  of  his  less  gifted  com- 
patriots ;  when  infirmities,  at  last, 
prevented  him  from  obtaining  the  bread 
of  independence  by  the  daily  labor  of 
a  teacher,  and  cut  him  off  from  his 
great  solace  in  exile,  social  intercourse 
and  useful  activity,  he  yearned  for  the 
air  and  sky  familiar  to  his  youth,  and, 
with  the  scanty  savings  of  a  too  gener- 
ous life,  returned  to  Italy,  and  finds  in 
Piedmont  a  safe  and  honored  retreat. 
Dio  lo  benedica  ! 
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LUNA   THROUGH   A    LORGNETTE. 

I  TO-NIGHT  was  at  a  party, 
Given  by  the  fair  Astarte. 
Star-like  eyes  danced  twinkling  round 
Cold  they  left  me  as  they  found  me. 
One  bright  vision— one  teoe  only — 
Made  me  happy  and  yet  lonely — 
It  was  hers  to  whom  is  given 
Rule  by  night — the  queen  of  heaven. 
Ah,  how  fair,  she  is !  I  muttered : 
Lake  a  night-moth  then  I  fluttered 
Bound  her  light,  but  dared  not  enter 
That  intensely  radiant  centre. 
Whence  she  nlled  the  clouds  about  her — 
Whence  she  lit  the  very  outer 
Darkness  and  the  ocean  hoary, 
WiUi  her  floods  of  golden  glory. 

Some  one  then,  as  I  stood  gazing. 
Filled  too  full  of  her  for  praising, 
Of  the  old  time  vaguely  dreaming, 
When  she  took  a  mortal  seeming. 
When  the  shepherd  sprang  to  meet  her, 
And  he  felt  a  kiss — an,  sweeter 
Than  e*er  lips  of  mortal  maiden 
Gave  her  lover,  passion-laden — 
Some  one  with  a  sneer  ascetic. 
Broke  in  on  my  dream  poetic. 
"  I  see  more,'*  he  said,  *•  than  you,  sir. 
Should  you  like  a  nearer  view,  sir  ?*' 
And  with  that,  politely  handing 
Me  a  lorgnette,  left  me  standing. 
In  her  face  directly  gazing. 
And  I  saw  a  sight  amazing. 
Oh,  these  droa&ul  magnifiers 
Kill  the  life  of  our  desires! 
Shall  I  toll  you  what  I  saw  then  ? 
All  of  you  around  me  draw  then. 

Can  she  be,  as  once  I  thought  her, 
Phoebus'  sister — Jove's  fair  daughter, 
Whom  the  night-flowers  turn  to  ffaze  on, 
Whom  the  sleeping  streams  emblazon — 
Lovers'  planet--lamp  of  heaven — 
Goddess  to  whom  power  is  given 
Over  tides  and  rolHng  oceans. 
Over  all  the  heart's  emotions  ? 

Ah !  farewell,  my  boyish  fancies ! 
Farewell,  all  my  young  romances ! 
As  that  orb  that  shone  elysian 
On  my  young  poetic  vision — 
As  that  crescent  boat  that  lightly 
Tilted  o*er  the  cloud-rack  nightly, 
I  again  can  see  her  never. 
Though  I  use  my  best  endeavor. 
On  me  once  her  charms  she  sprinkled. 
Now  her  face  is  old  and  wrinkled. 
As  Diana,  chaste  and  tender. 
Can  I  now,  as  once,  defend  her? 
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She  is  full  of  histories  olden, 
Wrapped  up  in  her  bosom  golden. 
Sorceress  of  strange  beguiling. 
Thousands  perished  by  her  timiling : 
Girls  kept  waking,  old  men  saddened. 
Lovers  h>st,  and  poets  maddened. 
Now  the  well-armed  eye  of  ncicnce 
Bids  her  magio  spells  defiance ; 
Moon-struck  brains,  by  moonlight  haontcd. 
Telescopes  have  disenchanted ; 
Bards,  that  raved  about  Astarte. 
Feed  on  facts  more  real  and  hearty. 
Talk  not  of  the  brow  of  Dian  : 
Gentle  bard,  you  majr  rely  on 
What  I've  seen  to-night — 'tis  clearly 
Known — the  moon's  constructed  queerly ; 
Full  of  wrinkles,  warts,  and  freckles. 
Shining  cracks,  and  spots,  and  speckles, 
As  if,  in  wandering  through  the  void, 
She  must  have  caught  the  varioloid — 
Then  her  cheeks  and  eyes  so  hollow. 
That  I'm  sure  the  bright  Apollo 
Ne'er  would  know  her  for  his  sister, 
Nor  Endymion  have  kissed  her. 

Nay,  good  moon,  I'm  loth  to  slander 

Thy  mysterious  beauty  yonder  ; 

Rather,  as  I  gaze  upon  thee, 

Truer  lines  be  written  on  thoe. 

Take  away  your  telescope,  sir. 

Let  me  still,  as  ever,  hope,  sir. 

Ill  does  it  become  a  lover, 

All  the  bare  truth  to  discover. 

Reach  me,  friends,  a  brimming  beaker, 

Wine  shall  make  my  vision  weaker, 

Songs  of  olden  days,  come  ping  me, 

Charms  that  cheat  the  sonsci:,  bring  me  I 

Nay,  I  have  a  sweet  su^jpiciun 

It  was  a  distorted  vision  ; 

What  A  saw  that  looked  so  queerly. 

Was  exaggerated  merely ; 

For  the  loveliest  Brobdignag.s 

Were  to  Gulliver  but  hags — 

At  a  proper  distance  seen 

They  were  fair  as  fairy  queen ; 

Things  remote,  by  law  of  nature, 

Should  be  kept  within  their  stature. 

Telescopic  eyes  I  choose 

To  possess,  but  not  to  use. 

So,  fair  moon,  again  I'm  dreaming 
On  thy  face  above  me  streaming. 
Orb  of  beauty,  in  star-clusters 
Hanging  heavy  with  thy  lustres. 
With  thy  caverns,  dark  as  night, 
Bridged  with  shooting  lines  of  li^ht. 
Crystal  vase,  with  light  o'er-brimming. 
Eye  of  night,  with  love-tears  swimming. 
Heaven's  left  heart,  in  music  heating 
Through  the  clond-iobes  round  thee  fleeting- 
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Witch  hg  7'imts. 

Cheering  nil  within,  without  thee. 

Even  the  wiMcl-cha.sed  mists  about  thee ! 

Cold  astnmomerH  may  swear 

Thou  art  rough — I  know  thee  fair  ; 

Hard  daguerreo typists  clap 

Thee  on  paper  like  a  map, 

In  their  rigid  prose  detailing 

Every  feature,  every  failing ; 

I  am  thy  enamored  poet. 

Though  my  friends  may  smile  to  know  it, 

And  my  dreams  do  scorn  alliance 

With  Aeso  prying  thieves  of  science. 
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WITCUING    TIMES. 


A  NOVEL  IN  THIRTY  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  \l. 

BEFORE  plunging  into  the  more 
tragic,  and  perhaps  the  more  inter- 
esting, portions  of  this  history,  I  pro- 
pose to  sketch  something  of  Rachel's 
wood-life  at  the  cabin,  in  order  (if  for 
no  other  reason)  to  show  how  quietly 
happy  were  many  of  those  little  Salem 
cottages  before  they  were  struck  b^  the 
witchcraft  avalanche.  By  the  middle 
i)i  March,  indeed,  there  wore  plenty  of 
ghostly  narratives  flying  between  the 
villages ;  but  the  cabin  was  so  far  from 
both  of  them  that  it  lay  beyond  the 
usual  circuit  of  even  the  most  eccen- 
tric and  comet-like  gossips;  so  that 
Rachel  heard  less  to  terrify  her  than 
might  have  been  expected.  The  sub- 
ject alarmed  her  at  times,  it  is  true ; 
but,  in  general,  she  did  not  believe  in 
witchcraft,  becaRse  her  fatlier  did  not 
believe  in  it;  and  thus  it  was  only  after 
nightfall,  or  when  she  was  accidentally 
alone,  that  any  persistent  superstitious 
terrors  overbrooded  her.  Then,  per- 
haps, she  grew  a  shade  paler,  and  look- 
ed fearfully  at  the  windows,  as  the 
stormy  winds  smote  them,  or  the  hoot- 
ing owls  filled  tlie  air  without  with 
their  melancholy  complaint.  Like  the 
voices  of  wizards,  and  lost  spirits,  and 
prowling  fiends,  seemed  those  wait- 
ings of  fierce  despair,  those  responses 
of  agony,  those  comfortless  moanings 
ovor  some  unutterable  sin. 

But  for  the  most  part,  the  forest  be- 
friended her  with  murmurs  and  whis- 
perings of  tender  est  sympathy.  Every 
morning  w?w  full  of  birds,  and  every 
noon  freighted  with  treasures  of  sun- 


light. Her  father  had  made  her  a 
couple  of  seats  in  the  pine  grove's  shadi- 
est thicknesses ;  and,  after  her  simple 
housewifery  was  done,  she  took  her 
sewing  to  these  leafy  hermitages  and 
spent  in  them  a  great  part  of  the  day. 
At  times  the  pine  needles,  awakened  by 
the  winds,  sang  to  her  in  dirges  and 
requiems;  not  woeful  in  the  highest, 
such  as  organs  thundei  over  the  graves 
of  perished  mortality,  but  only  sweet- 
ly mournful,  us  becomes  funeral  music 
for  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  by -gone 
summers.  Robins,  larks,  blackbirds, 
and  other  feathered  psalmists  chanted 
and  responded  in  hymns  whose  cheerful 
piety,  as  More  said,  the  colonists  would 
have  done  well  to  imitate.  Partridges 
went  by  with  a  sudden  whir,  like  gigan- 
tic shuttle-cocks,  tossed  by  gamesome 
spirits.  Woodpeckers  hammered  per- 
tinaciously at  the  solemn  trees,  after  the 
fashion  of  witches  and  troublesome  de- 
mons bent  on  tormenting  the  elect. 
Crows  cawed  and  cawed,  with  mocking 
laughter,  from  the  chestnuts  around  the 
clearing,  as  if  jesting  with  each  other 
upon  the  infantine  helplessness  of  the 
green  com  sprouts.  Then,  later  in  the 
season,  there  came  multitudes  of  crick- 
ets and  katydids,  sharply  keeping  up 
the  venerable  controversies  which  have 
divided,  from  time  immemorial,  those 
dogmatical  races.  An  occasional  cow 
lowed  thankfully  from  the  abundant 
grass  in  some  near  opening  of  the  wood- 
lands. The  tramp  of  hobnailed  shoes, 
or  *•  great  boots,"  went  by,  up  or  down 
the  forest  pathway.  Rarely  by  day, 
but  always  at  nine  in  the  evening,  the 
clamor  of  the  shrill  Salem  bell  reached 
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the  c&biQ.  ^woeU'ntd  l)j  the  interval  it 
trarersc  i.  as  the  stern  cliaracter  of  the 
Pari  tan  ^  comes  Jown  to  us,  softened  by 
it«  journey  over  centuries. 

The  sounds  of  the  day  were  succeed- 
f-d  by  others  peculiar  to  the  reign  of 
moonlight  and  starlight.  The  frogs,  in 
summer  time,  held  turbulent  evenuig 
congresses  in  the  grassy  brouk  before 
the  cabin,  appearing,  sometimes,  to  her 
qaick  imagination,  as  if  they  were  cele- 
brating tlio  mysteries  of  some  amphibi- 
ous witch  communion.  Five  minutes 
before  or  after  sundown,  the  whip-poor- 
wills  began  their  regretful  reiti^rations, 
tempting  her  to  many  groi)ing  hunts 
after  their  nests,  in  which  she  always 
failed,  although  lighted  by  the  firo-fles. 
An  hour  later  arose  the  sharp,  irregu- 
lar bark  of  foxes,  on  the  look-out  for 
their  fat  friends,  the  partridges.  On 
the  deepening  flow  of  eventide  followed 
the  moans  and  whoops  of  the  whole 
race  of  owls,  hooting  out  their  remorse- 
ful and  unforgiven  wickedness ;  and  at 
nine  came  the  rising  and  fallinj?  wave 
of  bell  music,  dying,  as  if  with  its  last 
surge,  among  the  pine  tops,  and  warn- 
iag  ner  to  her  tranquil,  delicious  slum- 
ber. 

It  was  natural,  amid  this  solitude,  tliat 
Rachel  should/eel  a  desire  for  pets,  and 
in  her  gentleness  try  to  domesticate, 
instead  of  harming,  the  wild  creatures 
around  her.  The  only  savage  individ- 
uals, however,  with  which  she  could 
form  any  tolerable  intimacy,  were  the 
squirrels.  The  gray  ones,  indeed,  con- 
ceitedly thought  themselves  tor^  much 
of  a  prize,  to  trust  their  fat  sides  and 
long  furs  within  reach  of  her  fingers ; 
but  the  red  ones  and  the  little  chipmuks 
were  soon  seduced  into  a  most  gossipy 
fiuniliarity.  One  loquacious  fellow  of 
the  red  sort  cottoned  to  her,  as  the 
Southerners  say,  with  particular  quick- 
ness. Every  morning  she  carried  out, 
for  his  personal  use,  a  nubbin  of  corn, 
or  some  other  article  of  squirrel  diet. 
At  her  appearance  he  galloped  towards 
her  thTou|^h  the  grass,  in  a  zigzag  of 
rapid  motions,  as  if  he  were  some  kind 
otk  bushy -tailed,  four-legged  streak  of 
lightnmg.  Halting  at  her  feet,  he 
would  t&ke  the  nubbin  from  her  hand, 
balance  it  over  a  root  with  one  paw, 
nibble  Toraciously  at  its  hard  kernels,  sit 
up  suddenly  on  his  hind  legs  to  rest, 
put  his  head  on  one  side  to  hear  the 
talkative  wind  and  leaves,  and  then  re- 
commence his  brisk  and  amusing  little 


gluttuuy.  For  a  tiroisomo  while,  any 
attempt  to  take  him  was  followed  by 
his  immediate  flight;  but  at  last  he 
would  run  up  her  dress,  dive  into  hor 
lap,  and  contentedly  eat  his  breakfast 
under  her  apron.  He  learned  to  know 
his  name,  Uarry.  and  generally  appear- 
ed with  his  capricious  zigzags  whenever 
she  called  him.  Poor  little  fellow  !  ho 
came  to  a  bad  end  at  last,  and  very 
nearly  involved  Kachel  in  his  own  mis- 
erable condemnation. 

More  constituted  by  far  the  most 
important  part  of  his  daughter's  human 
society.  He  was  around  the  cabin  a 
great  part  of  every  day,  and  always, 
except  in  extraordinary  cases,  during 
the  evening,  hoeing  his  com  and  beans* 
cleaning  his  gun,  casting  bullets,  ar- 
ranging his  fishing  tackle  and  fabricat- 
ing rude  specimens  of  household  furni- 
ture. Then  again,  ho  would  be  gone 
till  noon,  or  perhaps  night,  returning 
in  most  cases  with  a  load  of  birds  or 
larger  game.  At  evening  he  read  to 
Rachel,  taking  whiffs  of  tobacco  be* 
tween  the  sentences,  and  commenting 
on  the  volume  with  a  mixture  of  humor 
and  gninty,  which  amused  her  endleu- 
ly.  Tiio  work  oftenest  selected  was  the 
Uti>pia  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  a  per- 
sonage who  was  reported  to  be  one  of 
our  hunter's  very  remote  relatives  in 
some  by -gone  generation.  He  translated 
the  Utopia  into  Englii^h,  period  by  pe- 
riod, inasmuch  txs  Ilachel  knew  nothing 
of  Latin  ;  often  pausing  to  dilate  upon 
the  hidden  wisdom  of  that  wonderful 
production,  and  its  applicability  to  the 
civilization  of  the  human  race.  Occa> 
sionally,  t«>n,  he  spent  hours  in  reverie, 
weaving  Utopias  of  his  own  for  the 
government  of  the  colony,  which,  if 
they  had  been  put  into  successfol  prac- 
tice, wuuld  have  made  the  present 
Yankee  piipulation  the  most  extraor- 
dinary people  that  ever  astonished  the 
world  by  its  existence. 

At  other  times  More  passed  an  entire 
evening  over  pen  and  paper,  trying  to 
pin  down  in  rhyme  and  measure  some 
poetic  invention.  In  general,  he  tore 
up  his  patience  and  his  paper  before  he 
completed  his  Parnassian  design ;  bat 
sometimes  he  was  successful  in  stating 
his  idea,  and  then  he  would  read  the 
verses  to  Kachel.  His  most  fortunate 
effort,  as  he  thought,  was  the  follow* 
in^  little  hymn,  inscribed  to  Sister 
Ann,  in  memory  of  her  buried  daugh- 
ter : 
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**  When  little  children  die, 
They  are  not  fearful ; 
Tbey  see  the  angela  nigh, 
So  are  ihej  oheerfaL 

"  Each  amiles  a  wistful  smile, 
Though  he  seems  sleeping ; 
Then  in  a  little  while 
He  has  done  weeping. 

"  Look  in  his  pallid  face ; 
There  is  no  sadness ; 
But  a  sweet  waiting  grace, 
Calmer  than  gladness. 

"  Still  is  the  Holy  One 
Callmg  and  hlessing ; 
Still  little  children  run 
To  his  caressing/' 

Of  the  witchcraft  troables  he  seldom 
spoke ;  not  that  his  mind  did  not  ran 
sufficiently  on  the  subject,  but,  be- 
cause he  wished  to  keep  Rachers  ima* 
gination  free  of  those  fascinating  hor- 
rors. As  for  several  sanctimonious  gos- 
sips who  used  to  come  to  the  cabin 
with  tales  of  possessed  children,  and 
**  dangerous  old  women,"  he  so  efPectu- 
allj  routed  them  with  harsh  words  that 
they  left  him  to  his  own  ways,  and 
never  tried  thereafter  to  make  his 
household  miserable.  In  fact,  his  re- 
putation as  a  Sadduoee  soon  became 
notorious  in  the  village,  and  caused  a 
sensible  diminution  in  the  number  of  his 
respectable  guests  ;  so  that,  as  summer 
drew  on,  Rachel  was  left  more  and  more 
alone.  Her  uncle,  however,  still  came 
to  see  her  about  twice  a  week,  and  her 
aunt  nearly  as  often.  Teague  Rooney, 
also,  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  cab- 
in ;  for  he  regarded  Master  More  with 
reverence,  and  the  handsome  girl  with 
a  truly  Hibernian  adoration.  His  de- 
light at  seeing  her  call  the  squirrel,  and 
at  beholding  the  lively  little  pet  run 
over  her  dress  and  into  her  pockets, 
was  something  memorably  infantine. 

*'But,  Misthress  Rachel,'*  he  ob- 
served, •*  sure,  on  if  ye  had  a  pig  to 
take  care  of,  ye'd  be  much  happier. 
Dayoon  Bowson*s  pig  there,  be  jabers ! 
an  what  a  swate  crayther  he  is!  I 
thought  I  should  cry  whin  he  got  in  the 
sthrate  the  other  day,  an  Eldther  Par- 
ris*s  dog  bit  his  pratty  hind  leg.  But 
he's  a  sthrange  crayther,  as  I'll  proceed 
to  tell  ye.  *  Hannah,'  says  I,  *  can't  ye 
make  a  sup  o'  bread  and  milk  poultice,' 
says  I.  » An  if  ye  can,  PU  put  it  to  his 
leg  and  cure  him  o'  the  bite.'  Well, 
the  poultice  was  made,  an  wid  the  help 
o'  Hannah,  I  put  it  on,  an  tied  it  nately 
around  wid  a  cloth.    An  what  do  ye 


think  he  did  wid  the  poultice,  Misthress 
Rachel?  First  he  turned  his  nose 
short  round  an  smelt  of  it ;  and  thin  he 
grunted  twice,  as  much  as  to  say,  Ar- 
rab,  an  that's  good  for  me ;  and  thin 
the  next  thing  he  did  was  to  ate  it  up 
intirely,  be  gorra !  Oh,  he's  a  curious 
crayther,  the  pig,  an  has  his  own  ways, 
good  cess  to  him !  I  wish  that  Daycon 
Bowson  was  meself,  an  he'd  give  ye 
the  darlint  afore  he  was  a  day  older. 
He'd  be  a  great  loss  to  the  family  ;  but 
ye'd  find  him  such  gintale  company  out 
here  alone.  Ownly  ye'd  have  to  take 
him  into  the  cabin  wid  ye,  or  the  bears 
wud  be  atin  him  up  every  blessed  night, 
the  noisy  baste.  He's  a  powerful  ani- 
mal at  a  squale ;  an  they'd  be  sure  to 
hear  him,  no  matter  if  they  was  the 
t'other  side  o*  the  Bay." 

One  incident  connected  with  RachePs 
forest  life  is  worth  narrating,  inas- 
much as  it  afterwards  came  up  in  judg- 
ment against  her.  She  was  sitting  on 
the  cTOund,  under  the  shadow  of  a  dense 
hazel  thicket,  watching  the  pranks  of 
Harry  on  a  patch  of  open  green  sward, 
when  she  was  startled  by  the  report  of 
a  gun.  Some  grass  flew  into  the  air 
around  the  squirrel,  who  instantly  dart- 
ed toward  her,  as  his  nearest  refuge. 
He  reached  the  covert  of  her  apron, 
and  nestled  under  it,  just  in  time  to 
escape  the  jaws  of  a  lean  hound,  who 
rushed  forward  as  suddenly  as  if  he  had 
sprung  out  of  the  earth.  With  one 
hand  Rachel  put  Harry  into  her  bosom, 
while  with  the  other  she  caught  up  a 
stick,  and  struck  gallantly  at  the  canine 
caitiff.  He  sprang  away,  and,  opening 
his  red,  slavering  mouth,  gave  forth  a 
deep  and  dismal  howl.  In  the  same 
instant  a  man  came  upon  her,  gun  in 
hand,  but  immediately  leaped  back,  with 
an  air  of  amazement  and  terror.  It  was 
William  Stacey,  a  follow  whom  she 
knew,  by  sight  and  reputation,  as  one 
of  the  loosest  characters  of  the  village. 
He  stood  aghast  for  a  moment,  with 
open  mouth  ;  pointed  to  a  spot  of  blood 
on  her  neck,  and  then  hurried  away. 
She,  too,  was  so  much  surprised,  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  whole  occurrence,  that 
she  never  uttered  a  word,  and  probably 
looked  'sufficiently  pale  and  startled. 
As  soon  as  the  dog  had  followed  his 
master,  she  drew  Harry  from  his  warm 
asylum,  and  found  that  one  buckshot 
had  just  grazed  his  panting  sides,  and 
drawn  a  few  drops  of  blood.  The  little 
fellow  was  well  in  a  few  days,  andx  x^^ 
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haps,  entirely  forgot  the  circumstance, 
befoitj  both  he  and  Rachel  hud  occasion 
to  tremble  at  its  ultimate  consequences. 

But,  who  was  it  that  warned  Stacey 
not  to  hunt  any  more  around  the  cabin  ? 
Who  was  it  that  stoned  his  dog,  and 
would  have  whipped  its  owner,  but  for 
the  law  ?  Ah,  Rachel !  who  was  it  that 
used  to  bring  Harry  nubbins  of  corn, 
and  more  walnuts  than  he  ever  saw  be- 
fore, in  the  whole  range  of  squirrel  ex- 
perience ?  Was  it  Alork  Stanton,  Ra- 
chel ?  Yes,  it  was  Mark,  as  every  bird 
and  squirrel  in  the  grove  could  have 
sworn  ;  let  Rachel  say  what  she  would. 
They  knew  him  by  sight — the  birds  and 
squirrels — for  they  had  occasion  to  see 
him  at  least  four  days  out  of  every 
seven.  Mark  was  conscious  of  it,  too  ; 
and,  I  verily  believe,  felt  ashamed  to 
look  some  of  these  impertinent  jays  in 
the  face.  The  very  katydids  seemed 
to  change  their  song,  and  make  it  refer 
to  him ;  maliciously  repeating,  for  hours 
together,  right  in  his  burning  ears, 
"  Stanton  did !  Stanton  didn't !  Stanton 
did!     Stanton  didn't!" 

Rachel  must  have  understood  them, 
and  felt  that  they  had  some  right  to 
make  these  impudent  observations ;  else, 
why  did  she  blush  so.  occasionally,  as 
they  chirped  above  her  and  Mark,  in 
the  gathering  mellowness  of  twilight  ? 
But,  for  my  part,  I  believe  that  it  was 
nil  a  katydid  fabrication.  I  am  sure 
that  StanUm  didn't,  certainly  not  at 
this  period  of  their  acquaintance.  He 
would  not  have  dared  to  attempt  such 
a  thing.  I  would  swear  -that  the  only 
use  he  made  of  his  lips,  in  her  com- 
pany, was  to  talk  or  whistle  ;  and  even 
that  with  very  little  confidence,  or  suc- 
cess. 

Timid  as  he  was,  however,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Rachel,  he  was  bold  enough 
toward  that  Stacey.  If  they  had  both 
lived  a  hundred  years  earlier,  or  a  hun- 
dred years  later,  Stacey  would  have 
caught  it,  without  doubt ;  but,  just  then, 
the  blackguard  was  protected  by  Puri- 
tan statutes,  and  the  terrors  of  justice 
Hawthorne.  There  were  few  blows 
given  in  the  streets  of  Salem,  except 
such  08  wore  laid  on  at  the  whipping- 
post, or  when  a  grave  elder  cut  the 
legs  of  some  unlucky  urchin,  who  for- 
got to  make  his  manners.  This,  by  the 
way,  seldom  happened ;  for  the  Puritan 
children  were  early  slapped  into  the 
duty  of  rendering  bows  and  courtesies 
not  to  ministers  only,  but  to  every  well- 


dressed  person  who  mot  them.  A  very 
proper  habit  it  was.  too,  and  one  whioh 
young  America  of  the  present  day 
would  do  well  to  imitate. 

But  we  must  return  to  our  Mark.  It 
was  not  nil  sunshine  for  him  at  the 
cabin.  Sometimes  he  thought  Rachel 
was  distant  to  him  ;  and  then  he  waa 
distant  also,  but  excessively  miserable. 
Rachel  quickly  noticed  any  such  freak 
of  reserve,  and  felt  annoyed  about  it, 
but  dared  not  ask  an  explanation.  He 
would  go  away,  thinking  that  he  could 
never  feel  towards  her  as  he  had  done, 
and  that  it  was  all  over ;  but  the  next 
time  they  met,  a  single  smile  from  her 
set  everything  right,  and  made  him 
wonder  why  he  was  so  unhappy  the 
day  before.  Once  ho  came  to  the  cahin, 
resolved  to  ask  the  meaning  of  a  con- 
versation which  she  had  held  with  Elder 
Noyse.  Miserable  upshot — he  never 
dared  open  his  lips  on  the  subject  Ra- 
chel, in  the  mean  time,  was  less  stead- 
ily gay  than  formerly,  especially  when 
Mark  was  away  from  the  calnn  two 
days  altogether;  and,  after  every  one  of 
these  absences,  when  she  again  saw  him 
coming  through  the  alders,  her  heart 
beat  so  fast,  that  she  would  get  fright- 
ened, and  very  absurdly  look  the  other 
way. 

Now,  what  did  all  this  mean  ?  Where 
would  it  naturally  lead  to  ?  Ah  !  when 
two  young  people  get  in  this  way,  I 
am  gcneriilly  afraid  that  it  will  all  end 
in  their  keeping  house.  So  thought  the 
katydids,  and  they  began  to  scream 
hysterically  from  the  trees :  "  Keeping 
house!"  To  which  the  frog^  in  the 
grassy  brook  responded  in  their  hoars- 
est bass :  **  Keeping  house  !  Keep- 
ing house !     Keeping  house  !'* 

While  Mark  was  doin^  his  best  to 
win  the  heart  of  his  wood-nymph,  and 
the  frogs  and  katydids  were  predict- 
ing him  all  manner  of  good  luck,  Elder 
Noyse,  as  we  have  just  hinted,  was  hold- 
ing suspiciously '  long  oonversationt 
with  the  young  damsel.  As  Martha 
Carrier  said,  Noyse  loved  handsome 
women,  and  Rachel  was  certainly  hand- 
some enough  to  draw  out  the  entire 
depth  and  energy  of  his  passion.  She 
did  draw  them  out ;  she  uiscinated  him 
without  willing  it,  and,  even  against  her 
will;  fascinated  him  in  spite  of  that 
weird  peril  which  he  saw  daily  and 
hourly  lowering  upon  himself  and  his 
people ;  until,  since  the  landing  of  the 
Mayflower,  there  had  not  been  a  Mew 
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England  elder  more  hopelessly  in  love 
than  the  young  pastor  of  Salom.  How 
he  could  wish  to  marry  such  a  mere 
chit  of  a  girl,  who  had  not  even  been 
sobered  by  the  solemn  vows  of  church 
membershipf  was  more  than  the  seiious 
and  somewnat  matter-of-fact  people  of 
the  village  could  understand.  How- 
ever, none  of  them  liked  to  interfere  in 
the  matter  by  remonstrance;  for  the 
elders  of  that  time  did  very  nearly 
what  was  right  in  their  own  eyes,  like 
the  Hebrews,  when  there  was  no  judge 
in  Israel,  and  so  for  a  while  the  love- 
lorn minister  went  on  very  quietly  and 
zealously  in  his  courtship.  But  esse 
evening  of  late  May,  when  the  air  was 
half  dayb'ght  and  half  moonlight,  he 
was  seen  in  front  of  the  cabin,  talking 
with  a  very  sad  earnestness  of  manner 
t*  Master  More. 

"Nay,  hear  me  out,  sir,''  he  said, 
with  a  slight  tremor  in  his  voice.  **  I 
propose  not  to  have  her  shoulder  at 
once  such  a  grave  responsibility.  She 
shall  have  full  time  to  prepare  herself, 
for  thus  bearing,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
the  yoke  of  holiness.  If  you  choose, 
let  her  enter  some  devout  family  in  the 
village,  and  there  abide  a  year,  or  two 
^ears,  if  needs  be,  in  expectation  and 
in  preparation.  I  would  recommend 
for  that  purpose  the  household  of  your 
sister's  husband,  the  devout  Deacon 
Bowson." 

**Wor8«  and  worse,  reverend  sir," 
replied  More.  **One  would  imagine, 
from  your  proposition,  that  I  am  not  fit 
to  fashion  the  mind  of  my  own  child. 
It  is  no  compliment.  But  I  pass  that  by, 
and  return  to  my  objection.  She  is  too 
young — too  young  to  marry  a  gentle- 
man of  your  profession  ;  too  young  to 
bo  betrothed  to  any  one.** 

•*  Master  More,**  interrupted  Noyse, 
with  a  growing  vehemence  of  emotion, 
**I  cannot  be  answered  thus — trjdy  I 
cannot  This  agonizes  my  heart — in- 
deed it  does.  I  did  not  expect  it,  and 
it  overcomes  mo.  Let  me  plead  with 
you,  not  to  despise  my  affection.  It  is 
no  Arail-fangled  fancy  that  you  are  op- 
piosing — no  sudden  freak  of  flighty  de- 
sire ;  but,  the  most  earnest  feeling  that 
ever  I  had,  with  regard  to  the  things  of 
this  world.  I  have  prayed  over  it,  sir 
— yes,  with  groans  and  tears  seeking  di- 
rection from  above,  and  I  do  believe 
that  I  have  a  fisir  higher  blessing  than 
even  yours  on  the  design.  Oh,  sir,  do 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  it*' 


**  Elder  Noyse,  if  I  must  tell  you," 
answered  More,  slowly,  but  very  re- 
solutely, *'  I  do  not  wish  her  to  marry 
an  elder.  Her  character  is  not  fitted 
for  such  a  union  as  that ;  it  would  crush 
her  nature,  and  make  her  whole  life  un- 
happy !  No,  she  shall  not  marry  an 
elder.*' 

The  face  of  Noyse,  which  had  passed 
successively  through  the  phases  of 
hope,  surprise,  disappointment  and  grief, 
now  flushed  with  an  expression  very  si- 
milar to  anger.  **  Master  More,"  said 
he,  "are  you  dealing  justly  by  your 
daughter,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  her 
whole  future,  without  in  the  least  con- 
sulting her  pleasure  ?*' 

"Hold  there,  sir,**  responded  More, 
in  a  tone  of  decided  sharpness.  "No 
man  shall  say  that  I  put  fetters  on  my 
child*s  will.  I  will  call  her;  and  you 
shall  hear  what  she  wishes  from  her 
own  mouth.** 

He  started  toward  the  door  of  the  ca- 
bin, as  if  to  summon  Rachel ;  but  Noyse 
followed  him,  and,  gazing  earnestly  in 
his  eyes,  stopped  him ;  for  it  was  visible 
in  More's  face  that  he  knew,  and  had 
exactly  repeated,  his  daughter's  mind. 
"  No,*'  the  elder  murmured  ;  '*  do  not 
call  her.  I  could  not  hear  it  from  her. 
Forgive  my  insietance.  I  am  suf- 
ficiently answered,  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent*' 

His  voice  trembled,  and  was  almost 
inaudible ;  but  he  steadied  it  agmn  with 
a  firmness  inspired  by  habits  of  self- 
control  and  a  sense  of  priestly  dignity. 
He  observed  that  the  shadows  of  evening 
were  falling,  and  that  he  must  go  to  his 
home  in  Salem  ;  even  as  the  Christian, 
when  the  shadows  of  death  gather 
about  him,  must  go  to  his  home  in 
heaven.  He  shook  hands  with  More, 
turned  away  abruptly,  and  disappeared 
in  the  hazy  moonlight. 

"Is  he  gone,  father?**  presently 
asked  a  timid  voice,  almost  a  whisper, 
from  one  of  the  little  front  windows  of 
the  cabin. 

"  Ah,  you  are  there,  Rachel.  Yes, 
he  is  gone.  Come  here  and  talk  to 
me.  Do  you  know  what  he  want- 
ed ?*' 

"N — no,  father,"  stammered  Rachel, 
very  much  as  if  she  knew  all  about 
it. 

"  He  wanted  to  marry  vou,  and  I  told 
him  no.     Are  you  sorry  !*' 

"No,  father." 

"Are  you  glad  I'* 
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"  Yes,  father." 

Meaotimef  the  elder  went  homeward 
in  a  whirl  of  emotions  which  carried 
him  on  winprs,  an  it  were,  insensible  of 
distance.  He  had  been  taken  una- 
wares: he  had  not  prepared  himself 
for  such  a  humiliation ;  and  in  his  sar- 

Erise  Satan  gained  an  advanta^  over 
im,  so  that  nis  spirit,  lately  so  loving, 
reeled  sharply  into  a  reaction,  which  all 
his  conscientious  efforts  could  not  free 
from  a  jar  of  anger.  He  was  astonished 
to  find  himself  at  his  own  gate;  still 
more  astonished  at  the  sinful  frame  of 
mind  in  which  he  stood  there.  **  Elder 
Noyse,  Elder  Nojse,  mamma  wants  to 
see  you,"  screamed  little  Sarah  Carrier 
from  the  kitchen  door  as  he  entered  the 
hall ;  but.  the  poor,  disconsolate  man 
heard  her  not,  or  minded  her  not,  in 
his  whirlwind  of  affliction ;  and,  hurry- 
ing to  his  chamber,  he  knelt  down  and 
prayed  with  an  anguish  which  would 
have  made  Rachel  herself  pity  him, 
could  she  have  been  its  witness.  At 
what  hour  he  went  to  sleep— how  much 
he  slept — how  much  he  prayed — he 
never  could  have  told,  not  to  save  his 
life.  His  last  thought  was  that  he 
should  feel  better  when  he  woke ;  that 
the  edge  of  his  annoyance  would  be  in 
a  measure  blunted ;  but  the  first  dull, 
hopeless,  unforgetful  moment  of  con- 
sciousness harshly  undeceived  him. 
Then  came  day  after  day  of  changeful 
unrest;  incessant,  painful  revolvings 
around  his  disappointment ;  eager  tides 
of  hope,  ebbing  quickly  in  troubled 
revulsion ;  and,  over  all,  driving  storms 
of  shame  and  repentance  at  his  lack  of 
Christian  resignation. 

"Truly,"  observed  Elder  Higginson, 
on  the  very  next  Sunday,  **  what  a  new 
gift  my  young  colleague  seems  to  have ! 
What  remarkable  enlargement  he  ex- 
hibited to-day  I" 

**Yes,"  replied  the  old  minister's 
tidy  wife,  *»  I  did  indeed  observe  in  him 
an  unusual  earnestness  of  humility, 
penitence,  and  holy  desire." 

V'ery  little,  indeed,  do  we  mortals 
know  of  each  other's  hearts,  even  when 
we  stand  in  the  distinctest  manner  be- 
fore each  other's  faces.  Elder  Higgin- 
son imd  his  wife  saw  nothing  of  the 
wretchedness  which  stirred  up  the 
doptlis  of  Noyse's  nature,  and  which 
was  the  cause,  rather  the  very  being, 
of  that  seemingly  new  vehemence  of 
Christian  emotion. 


CHAPTER    Vn. 


Through  azure  mornings,  barred 
and  spotted  with  clouds,  through  slant- 
ing rains  lighted  up  with  noontide, 
through  gorgeous  sunsets  of  many 
variegations,  the  spring  had  drifted  by 
and  sailed  into  past  eternities.  The 
splendid  noon  of  a  New  England  year 
was  rising  toward  its  zenith,  fiiinging 
over  Puritandom  the  last  gloss  of  an 
emerald  verdure  and  the  deepest  flush 
of  desert  flowers.  An  air  musky  with 
leaves  and  blo8>'om8  swayed  in  and  out 
of  the  open  doors  and  windows  of  Salem 
village,  on  a  stainless  day  of  eai'ly  June. 
The  dew  was  still  on  the  grass,  and 
glittered  through  the  countless  cob- 
webs spun  along  the  roadside  like  dia- 
monds through  fairy  mantles. 

What  did  the  reverend  Elder  Parris 
think  of  the  morning,  as  he  stared  out 
upon  it  through  his  study- window  ? 
Not  much,  if  one  might  judge  by  the 
abstracted,  ungenial,  and  almost  ran- 
corous expression  of  his  features.  Ugly 
as  the  comparison  is,  his  face  looked 
like  a  malignant  cancer  in  that  broad 
glow  of  hesIthM  nature.  Evidently  he 
drew  no  joy  from  the  inexhaustible 
ocean  of  sunlight;  felt  no  sympathy 
with  the  sweet  bird-h3rmns,  trillmg  a 
happiness  beyond  human  utterance. 
Otner  things  occupied  his  spirit ;  sub- 
jects more  akin  to  his  gloomy  charac- 
ter ;  persecutions  of  witches  and  tempta- 
tions of  devils ;  an  array  of  witnesses 
and  judges,  closed  by  a  creaking  gib- 
bet. In  sad  truth,  he  had  weightier 
affairs  to  attend  to  than  the  gay  melo- 
dies of  birds  and  the  humanizing  smile 
of  summer.  He  had  depositions  to 
arrange,  authorities  to  collate,  and  legal 
arguments  to  examine.  That  day 
Bridget  Bishop  was  to  be  put  upon  capi- 
tal trial  for  arts  of  sorcery  practiced 
against  persons  of  his  own  household 
and  blood ;  and  if  the  accusation  were 
not  sustained,  Sadducism  would  triumph, 
Satan  would  rage  unchecked,  G  allies 
would  be  more  careless  than  ever  of 
the  church,  and,  worse  than  all,  his  own 
character  and  position  might  suffer. 

So,  having  thrown  his  window  open, 
and  drawn  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  he  sat 
himself  down  to  a  table  covered  with 
books  and  manuscripts,  many  of  which 
were  confessions  drawn  up  at  the  great 
examination  of  witches  which  took  place 
on  the  eleventh  of  April  in  the  First 
Church  of  Salem.     Opening  one  after 
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anotber  of  the  dingy  quwtos  and  oo- 
tftvoa,  he  examined  and  reinforced  bis 
prevjouf!  marginal  referenc4?8  to  import' 
ant  and  appropriate  passages.  In  the 
absence  of  the  royal  charter,  the  court 
which  had  beiin  called  was  a  hasty  and 
informal  une,  the  beet  that  could  be  had 
in  S.'ilem*8  pressing  necessity.  It  waa 
dc'stitntt^  of  any  prosecuting  attorney, 
and  this  deficiency  Parria  had  been 
Cftlkd  on  to  fill,  not  only  by  lettt^rs 
from  men  in  authority*  but  ttbo»  as  he 
felt,  by  the  voice  of  God.  He  worked 
bard  and  zealouBly,  therefore,  rewarded 
oven  as  he  went  by  the  congom'al  na* 
ture  of  his  occupation. 

In  an  hour  his  work  was  completedt 
fit,  aa  ho  hoped,  to  stand  any  atheistical 
trial;  and,  leaving  his  study,  he  passed 
into  the  eitting-room,  also  used  as  a 
dining-room.  The  table  was  set,  but  as 
y  et  bare  of  e  atables .  *  *  M  istre  ss  Parris ,  *  * 
ha  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  grating  voice, 
•♦is  not  the  breakfast  prepared?  I 
commanded  it  at  seven  of  the  clock. 
What  is  the  reason  of  this  delny  ?  la 
not  the  time  short  ?  Must  we  not  work 
while  it  is  day  ?  So  say  tht*  scriptures. 
Will  any  one  answer  that  they  are 
false  ?'*  A  stout,  dumpy  woman  of  about 
forty,  with  a  fat  flabby  and  vulgar  face, 
rushed  into  the  room,  her  hands  lifted 
in  a  gesture  of  deprecation.  *'  Spouse," 
continued  the  minister,  with  his  most 
gravelly  harshness  of  accent,  "is  this 
your  worthy  diligence  ?  Must  the  ser- 
vant of  tlie  Lord  be  kept  from  his  work 
for  lack  of  food  to  give  him  strength  1 
Is  this  an  occasion  to  waste  precious 
hours  ?  No,  certainly,  I  deny  it.  It  is 
not  a  til 00  to  waste  them.  At  nine  of 
the  clock  I  mu8t  stand  before  rulers  and 
men  in  authority.  But  haste,  haste* 
I  say.  und  no  more  tarrying  I** 

**0  Elder  Parris,  forgive  me!**  ex- 
claimed his  weaker  half,  with  a  smile  of 
the  mofet  unctuous  and  pleading  affec- 
tion. **  Oh  laws  and  testimonies  •  Oh, 
who*d  ever  thought  it  was  half  so  late  ? 
Buti  laws  and  testimonies  j  you  don't 
know  how  them  witches  and  spirits  has 
rabbled  us  this  morning.  First,  they 
upset  the  gridiron,  and  got  the  pork  in 
thy  ashes ;  and  then  they  upset  the 
spider,  and  spoiled  the  cake ;  and  then 
dear  little  Elizabeth  had  fits  ;  and  then 
Ahignil  had  fit.s  ;  and  then  Tituba  had 
fit,s ;  Olid  then  John  bad  fits  ;  and«  oh 
laws  and  testimonies  !  weVe  hod  such 
a  time  3  such  prestigcrous  manufesta- 

VOL.  IX.— 2 


To  corroborate  Ke^woStul  tale.  Eli- 
jsiibi'th  rolled  into  the  room  from  the 
kitchen,  spinning  over  and  over  with 
great  rapidity  and  very  little  regard  to 
appearances,  until  she  came  in  ener- 
getic contact  with  her  father's  legs. 
•'  Oh  I"  she  screamed.  **  They  have  made 
a  top  of  me!  They  have  put  a  string 
around  me,  and  spin  mo  like  a  top. 
Bridget  Bi:ihop  whips  me  and  whirls  me. 
Yea,  ftiho  torments  me  !" 

♦*  Nefardous  fiends  !"  exclaimed  Parris. 
**  0  Lord !  cannot  these  unseen  furies 
be  forced  to  leave  my  household  in 
peace  ?" 

"  No,  no !"  shrieked  the  girl ;  *'they 
will  not  leave  me  in  peace.  They  say 
I  shall  not  go  to  the  trial.  They  say 
they  will  kill  me  if  I  go.'* 

**  They  shall  let  you  go  !**  roared  Par- 
ris. **  They  shall  not  prevent  your 
evidence,  Rise  up  !  rise  up,  I  say,  and 
struggle  against  them-  There  mu^it  bo 
a  stop  to  tills*  We  can  lose  no  mord 
time/* 

*♦  No  1"  persisted  Elizabeth,  bringing 
hor  voice  up  to  its  sharpest  pitch;  **I 
cannot  go,  I  shall  die  if  I  tio."  And 
she  kicked  and  struggled  with  all  hor 
strength,  in  downright  rosifitance  of  his 
efforts  to  raise  her  and  hold  her  quiet 

**  Away,  thou  invisible  demon  !** 
cried  the  minister,  striking  furiously 
about  the  girl,  and  in  so  doing  giving 
her,  as  if  by  accident,  two  or  threo 
hearty  cuffs,  **  God  forgive  me  for 
bitting  my  poor  afflicted  child  !'*  he  ex- 
claimed ;  but,  at  the  same  time  he  held 
her  up  finnly  with  a  grasp  of  iron* 
Elizabeth  looked  in  his  stern  eyes,  and 
suddenly  became  quiet.  **  The  spectre  ia 
gone,"  she  said  ;  and,  falling  back  into 
her  mother's  arms,  began  to  cry  loudly 
nnd  excitedly*  **  Laws  and  teslimonies, 
Elijiubcth,*'  exclaimed  the  fat,  good-na- 
tured woman,  **  don't  twitter  so;  yer 
father*s  here  by*  and  the  Lord^s  above 
all.^' 

**I  (fon't  want  to  go  to  the  court," 
sobbed  the  giri,  beginning  to  kick  again  ; 
'*  and  Abigail  don't  want  to  go.  We're 
afeard  to  go,*^  And  hero  she  bri»ke 
into  a  timid  spasm  of  squeals  and  strug- 
gles,  looking  furtively  meantime  at  her 
lather.  **  Oh  laws  !*'  gasped  Mrs.  Par- 
ris* **  Oh,  here's  another  mauufesta* 
taon  !  W^ho  ever  Krard  of  a  family  so 
tormented?  Surely,  this  is  the  for« 
end  of  the  runner. "     ^ 

**  The  forerunner  of  the  bond,  yoa 
mean,  spouse,'*  said  hor  husband^  ^Q•^3^% 
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to  the  montel-pieoe,  and  taking  dawn  a 
mwiiide.  *-  We  most*  at  all  eveots,  ave 
aa  end  of  Una  anseemlj  mterruptioQ,*" 
he  cootmued*  coming  up  to  Mercj. 
*•  Child*  tell  me  if  you  see  any  spectres, 
and  let  me  smite  at  tfaem.^* 

"  I  don't  see  any/'  said  the  girl 
quickly,  fixing  her  eyes  oq  the  whip 
with  a  slight   shiver. 

**  Do  you  feel  better  now  1^  he  a^ed 
in  the  same  hard,  steady  tone. 

"Yes,  1  feel  better.  It  is  all  over 
now,     I  don*t  see  *em  any  more/' 

"  Are  you  sure  that  they  are  quite 
gone?'^  he  persisted  without  softeaing 
his  manner. 

'♦  Oh,  yes  !  Oh  dear !  yes*  I  don't 
think  tliey  will  coma  ba«3k  soon.  Yes, 
1  heard  them  say  that  they  dared  not 
como  back  now.** 

With  a  menacing  frown,  wliich,  whe- 
ther meant  for  the  spirits  or  nott  evi« 
dcutly  had  a  terrifymg  effect  on  the 
child,  he  turned  away  and  replaced  the 
cowhide.  **Now,  spouse/^  said  he, 
**  let  us  see  that  breakfast  qoicklyt  and 
let  the  girls  be  ready  to  eat  it  with  us-'* 

Mrs.  Parris  made  no  response,  and 
tA:>ddled  Elizabeth  hurriedly  into  the 
kitchen.  In  three  miQiitea  more  the 
table  was  smoking  with  pork  steaks, 
baked  beans,  fried  turnips,  el  am  chow- 
der, and  hot  corn-cakes.  The  family, 
Elizabeth  and  Abigail  includod,  stood 
while  Parris  said  a  grace  of  remarkable 
brevity  and  crustiness.  Then,  sitting 
down,  he  rolled  up  his  sleeves,  and  pro- 
ceoded  to  help  all  hands  with  astonish* 
iog  celerity.  It  was  wonderful  what  an 
appetite  the  entire  household  was 
blessed  with,  and  its  head  had  cer* 
tunly  been  favored  in  this  respect  with 
a  double  benediction.  It  seemed  as  if 
he  must  be  fumlshed  witli  such  a  bag  as 
Jack  the  Giant-killer  made  use  of  to 
slay  his  Brobdignagian  captor  by  pie* 
thora,  so  immense  was  the  capacity  of 
'eglutition  that  he  exliibited.  The  per- 
piration  stood  on  his  fort^head,  the 
veins  of  his  tliroat  swelled,  and  he 
looked  Hke  a  man  in  the  first  stages  of 
choking.  Not  a  word  was  spoken,  and 
the  meal  was  down  iu  fifteen  minutes. 
Then,  taking  a  prodigious  draught  of  ci- 
der, Parris  wiped  hia  mouth  on  his  sleeve, 
and  rose  at  a  jerk  from  the  table. 
*' Spouse,**  said  he,  "get  those  girls 
ready  for  court,  an^  c^dl  me  if  the  de* 
mons  hinder.'' 

*'  Father,"  whined  Elizabeth,  as  her 
mother  hauled  her  away,  "will  they 


surely  make  us  swear  on  the  Bible? 
I  donU  want  to  take  oath,  and  AbigaQ 
doo  t  wact  to  either.*^ 

»*  Child,"  replied  Parris  grimly,  •♦gtr© 
not  way  to  notions  of  the  devil.  Be 
not  afraid  to  utter  testimony  against  his 
servants.  Will  not  God  look  down  to 
protect  you  ?  and  will  not  I,  your  fa^ 
ther,  be  there  by  your  side?  Yea,  us 
God  liveth  and  as  my  soul  liveth/* 

He  took  down  the  cowhide  again,  and 
slapped  it  against  his  heavy  riding 
boots,  with  such  meaning  that  Meroy 
gave  her  cousin  a  look  of  whimpering 
despair,   and    suffered    herself    to   bo 

auietly  led  away.  Parris  now  went  to 
le  stable,  and  hurried  up  John  Indian, 
who  was  saddling  the  gray  mare.  In  m 
few  minutes,  old  Griwle,  and  another 
hurse,  borrowed  from  Nathaniel  Put- 
nam, stood  before  the  parsonage  wait* 
ing  for  their  riders.  Tne  whole  familjr 
e-ame  out  to  the  gate  ;  Tttuba  was  or- 
dert?d  to  march  ahead  on  foot;  John 
was  to  mount  Griiisle,  with  Abigail  be* 
hind  him;  Parris  reserved  good^man 
Putnam's  more  showy  charger  for  him* 
self  and  Elizabeth.  The  saddle-bags 
were  crammed  with  manuscripts  and 
quartos  ;  and  the  broad  £<kirts  of  ParrU's 
coat  stuck  out  bulkily  with  stnaller  ro* 
lumes.  Now,  whether  Putnam's  bony 
Bucephalus  felt  the  potency  of  these 
weird  publications  drawing  like  a  blister 
through  his  saddle,  or  whether  the 
devil  took  occasion  to  enter  into  hira  for 
the  minoyance  of  our  devout  rainister, 
at  all  events,  suddenly,  and  without  the 
least  apparent  reason,  he  broke  out  in 
a  moj4t  diabolical  and  outrageous  de- 
monstration. Giving  a  fierce  scream, 
he  reared  high  in  the  air,  and  thea 
came  down  on  bis  fore-feet,  throwing  out 
bis  hiod  ones  with  amazing  quicknesa 
and  energy.  Parris  tried  to  scramble 
out  of  the  way ;  but,  those  devil -directed 
heels  Just  reached  him  in  the  rear,  with 
a  force  that  would  have  done  him  irre- 
parable damage,  but  for  the  satonio 
literature  which  stored  his  pockets ;  and^ 
even  as  it  was,  he  was  kicked  a  yard  or 
two,  straight  forward,  falling  on  all 
fours  with  his  nose  in  a  bed  of  thLstlea, 
**  Oh  lawk,  &U2  !*'  screamed  Mrs,  Pa 
throwing  up  her  hands,  "was  that 
manufestation  ?"* 

John  Indian  picked  up  his  master, 
and  then  ran  to  hold  the  mischievomi 
quadruped.  But  there  was  no  need  of 
his  interference ;  the  animal's  ucao- 
ooun table    excitement  had    paaeed    oa 
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quickly  as  it  came;  and  lie  hung  bis 
head  as  meekly  as  if  lie  had  never 
tasted  oats  in  hi^  life;  wbich^  indeed^ 
was  very  likely.  The  elder  carae  up 
to  him,  pale  (except  his  nose)  with  fright 
and,  perhaps,  rag© ;  but,  be  repressed 
any  outburst  of  violence,  to  avoid  scan- 
daiizing  a  group  of  approacHug  parish- 
ioners. After  some  cautiouB  hesitation, 
and  a  good  many  whos  I  and  soo things, 
the  interesting  family  all  mounted  and 
paced  soberly  off  toward  Salem.  All 
the  way  Parris  harangued  wayfarers,  on 
foot  and  on  horseback,  bound  in  the 
same  direction  ;  related  awful  manifeata- 
tionn,  thundered  against  GcM^dy  Biahop, 
and  denounced  the  prevailing  unbelief 
of  the  times. 

Very  different  was  the  manner  in 
which  Elder  Noyee  approached  the  mo- 
mentous event  of  this  summer  day. 
Enveloped  in  the  trancing  hnze  of  love, 
the  early  incidents  of  the  delngfon  wan- 
dered by  him  half  unnoticedt  like  me- 
teors passing  the  eyelids  and  only  in 
part  shaking  the  sleep  of  one  wrapped 
in  delicious  dreams*  And  when  hia 
cruel  disappointment  Came,  it  so  en- 
tangled him  in  misery,  that,  for  some 
days,  he  thought  of  scarcely  any  other 
thing  in  the  world.  Presently  his  re- 
ligious sentiments  mingled  with  it;  he 
beffan  to  hope  that  Providence  was 
using  this  cross  for  his  spiritual  benefit; 
and  fhnt,  when  its  object  was  accom- 
plished, it  would  be  withdrawn.  There- 
fore, he  pleaded  passionately  that  it 
might  purify  him  ;  yet  with  a  miserable 
Half  consciousness  that  ho  only  desired 
this  purity  for  the  sake  of  its  expected 
reward — RacheL  It  was  noticeable 
that  he  never  asked  for  a  final  disap- 
pointment to  his  hopes,  provided  they 
were  evil  in  their  nature  or  object.  That 
was  an  abyss  of  resignation  to  which 
his  conscience  often  pointed,  but  into 
which  his  heart  could  never  find  cour- 
age to  plunge.  Often  he  was  violently 
impressed,  as  if  from  above,  that  he 
ought  to  give  up  this  girlish  idol,  and 
then  a  terrible  straggle  took  place  be- 
tween his  sense  of  earthly  love  and  hia 
sense  of  spiritual  duty;  the  result  of 
which  was  that  he  felt  tempted  to  cast 
out  Christ  from  bis  heart,  as  a  deity 
whom  it  was  too  hard  to  propitiate. 

But  there  was  one  theme  on  which 
his  sup  pit  cation  8  were  not  only  fervent 
from  the  uttermost  depths  of  a  sensitive 
passionate  natare,  but  to  their  very 
marrow  sincere.     This  waa  the  well- 


being  of  Raolu  1 ;  that  «he  might  be 
blesised  in  this  life ;  that  she  might  be 
sanctified  for  futurity;  that  she  might 
he  fitted  for  the  responsibility  he  longed 
to  share  with  her;  that  heaven  would 
please  to  give  her  to  him  as  his  com- 
forter in  this  vale  of  sorrow,  •*  I  won- 
der what  ails  the  elder,  to  keep  so  much 
to  himself,*'  muttered  Martha  Carrier, 
ajs  she  walked  about  the  house,  scnib- 
biug  aDd  brushing  in  a  dissatisfied  hu- 
mor of  low  spirits.  **  I  don't  expect 
him  to  court  me  any  more — T  don't • 
want  to  have  him  court  me— I  bato 
him ;  but  I  think  he  might  just  speak  to 
mo  once  in  a  while.  He  won't  let 
Sarah  into  his  room  either.  She  caught 
him  on  his  knees  once." 

Thus  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
Noyse^a  feelings  were  easily  visible  in 
his  outward  life,  or  that  they  interfered 
with  the  discharge  of  hia  ordinary  pub- 
lic duties.  He  preached  as  earnestly 
as  usual,  presided  at  his  ordinary  week- 
ly prayer- meeting,  and,  to  most  eyeg* 
appeared  like  his  previous  self.  In- 
deed, it  is  probable  that  he  would  not 
have  been  so  inwardly  disturbed,  but 
for  that  sense  of  religion  which  forever 
mingled  with  the  emotions  of  his  strong- 
ly emotional  character,  and  gave  them 
a  fearful  significance  as  bearing  upon 
eternity  as  well  as  upon  time.  This  it 
was  that  intensified  the  struggle,  and 
spread  it  out  over  all  the  capacities  of 
his  nature.  He  could  not  diminish  his 
love  at  the  bidding  of  his  conscience ; 
but  he  could  be  keenly  miserable  as  he 
gazed  on  the  contest  between  these  two 
mighty  conflicting  influences. 

Thus,  while  godly  children  were 
afflicted,  church  members  wero  cried 
out  upon,  and  the  devil  roared  day  and 
night  through  Salem,  Elder  Noyse  re- 
mained the  most  indifferent  of  Gallios, 
He  had,  it  is  true,  occasional  twinges 
of  conscience  at  his  selfish,  slothful  in^ 
octivity ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  light 
of* this  morning  of  trial  broke  in  upon 
him,  that  he  was  startled  into  a  vividly 
keen  sense  of  duty  unfulfilled,  and  duty 
impending.  He  also,  h'ke  Elder  Parris, 
looked  out  of  his  window,  upon  this 
regal  momiog,  at  the  glorified  spectacle 
of  birds,  flowers,  dew-drops,  sunlight 
and  shadow.  But  he  saw  them  very 
vaguely  and  dimly,  as  one  sees  the 
mingled  images  of  half- remembered 
dreams.  Suddenly  he  struck  his  hand 
OD  the  window-sill,  and  muttered :  **Yea 
the  trial  is  upon  us ;  tho  gwa^  ^1  '^^aaa. 
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Und  oro  here ;  the  elerenth  hour  is  at 
hand ;  and  I  hate  not  )'et  entered  into 
the  vineyard !" 

**  If  you  pleaac,  Elder  Noyse,**  eaid 
a  little  voict)  interrupting  hinit  **the 
brejdifaet  is  ready." 

It  was  Sarah  Carrier  standing  in  the 
partly -op  en  door,  her  bright  black  eyes 
wandering  curiously  over  the  books, 
papers,  and  other  objects  scattered 
around  that  awful  snnctunu  the  study. 
**  Child,"  said  the  minifiter,  "  how  often 
have  I  told  j^ou  never  to  enter  here 
without  having  knocked,  and  been 
bidden!" 

•'If  you  please.  Elder  Noyse,"  re- 
plied the  girl,  with  a  ready  lie,  **  I 
knocked  once,  and  never  heard  you  say 
nothing/' 

»*  It  might  well  bo,"  muttered  Noyse. 
•*  I  was  in  a  meditation,  it  is  true/* 

Ho  pasded  into  tho  ball,  and  thenco 
into  the  sitting- room»  while  Sarah  ran 
beforo  him  to  open  the  doors,  and  then 
ran  back  to  close  them.  The  minister 
found  his  breakfast- table  set,  and  Mar- 
tha Carrier  standing  beside  it  with  fold- 
ed arms.  "Good  morning.  Elder 
Noyse,''  said  she  kindly.  "I  hope 
you  have  slept  well." 

**I11.  Martha,''  he  replied,  examining 
the  expression  of  her  eye,  **  but  thanks 
to  yau  equally." 

He  felt  more  humble  than  usual,  from 
a  consciousness  that  he  had  lately  been 
inefficient  in  his  duties,  and  that,  before 
nightt  Elder  Parris  would  ^tand  far 
ahead  of  him  in  the  estimation  of  his 
people,  OS  a  faithful  aud  energetic  pas- 
tor. He,  therefore,  accompanied  tfiese 
words  with  a  smile  of  kindly  fellowship. 
Martha  seemed  grateful  for  it,  and 
hushed  Barah,  who  was  making  some 
noise  with  her  chair  against  the  table* 
legs.  The  meal  was  a  short  one,  and 
passed  for  the  most  part  in  silence. 
Little  Sarah  had  a  mind  to  talk  half- a* 
do  sen  times,  but  invariably  checked 
herself  by  a  look  at  the  serious  elder; 
for  even  she,  bold  and  ill-corrected  as 
her  little  temper  was,  had  learned  to  be 
afraid  of  ministers.  Very  glad,  there- 
fore, was  she,  when  Noyse  left  the 
room,  and  she  could  rattle  on  boiater- 
ously  to  her  unanswering  mother. 

Noyse  took  Ms  hat  in  silence,  passed 
out  ot  tho  paraonaffe,  and  walked  rapidly 
to  the  house  of  Justice  Hnwthome. 
Ho  wanted  to  learn  the  final  arrange- 
ments  for  the  trial,  and  whether  he  was 
lo  have  any  part  in  conducting  it.    But 


the  justice  was  not  at  home,  and  no* 
body  knew  where  he  had  gone.  Noyso 
sought  him  in  various  directions,  and 
finslly  hurried  to  the  residence  of  his 
faithful  Deacon  Bowson,  He  passed 
through  the  yard  without  being  noticed, 
scraped  his  feet  on  the  step,  and  was 
about  to  enter  without  rappmg  at  the 
half-open  door,  when  he  was  arrested  by 
a  murmur  of  conversation  from  the  sit- 
ting-room, in  which  he  distinguished  tho 
sound  of  his  own  name.  The  inner 
door,  like  the  outer  one,  was  ajar,  bo 
that,  although  he  could  not  see  the 
speakers,  be  could  recognize  thdr 
tones.  He  pausetl  irresolutely,  and  hxB 
heart  vibrated  ;  for  the  voice  which  had 
spoken  of  him  was  Rachel's.  Some- 
what to  his  surprise,  it  was  Martha 
Carrier  who  responded.  The  minister 
listened,  almost  agiunst  his  will,  movo- 
less  with  astoniishment  and  angor* 
**  Kachel,"  said  Maiiha,  "  mind  ye  it 
well.  Never  marry  that  Noyso  !  >fever 
love  him  !  He  has  a  traitor  spirit  and 
will  break  any  heart  to  please  his  whim 
for  change.  I  told  your  father  so ;  hut. 
lest  he  should  forget  it,  I  came  to  toll 
it  you,  alao.     Rt* member." 

"  I  have  no  net'd  to  remember  it, 
Martha,"  responded  that  voice,  which 
was  tlie  sweetest  in  the  world  to  the 
poor  minister.  '"  I  never  sball  lova 
him ;  never  can  love  him.  He  will  nev- 
er be  my  husband  so  long  as  the  sun 
shines*." 

While  the  listener's  head  whirled, 
and  the  light  CTew  dim  around  him  in 
the  doorway,  Martha  walked  suddenly 
into  the  hall,  and  conf rooted  him.  She 
started  back,  repeati^d  his  name  in  m 
tone  of  consternation;  seemed  as  if 
she  were  about  to  fall  on  her  knees  to 
him  *  but,  suddenly  recovering  herself, 
hurried  by  him  into  the  street  Word- 
less and  gestureless  ho  let  her  ^o,  and 
only  turned  to  look  after  her  when  she 
had  reached  a  considerable  distance. 
Then,  with  an  agitated  start  be  hurried 
to  the  inner  Toom^  in  hopes  of  finding 
Rachel,  and  tetliDg  her  someihing^ — nu 
matter  what — anything  to  make  her 
think  better  of  him ;  anything  to  make 
her  revoke  that  sentence  of  death  which 
she  had  passed  upon  his  heart  Tha 
room  was  empty;  he  rapped  on  tha 
door;  no  one  responded;  he  rapped 
again,  and  called  aloud.  After  two 
minutes  of  precious  time  had  elapsed, 
Hannah  made  herself  visible  in  the 
kitchen,  cautiously,  and  with  round  ey&B 
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eeringf  into  the  shadowy  kenping-room, 

p'Oh,  lawk!  dear  me,  Elder  Noyae!" 

[fihe   exchumed,   droppiog   &  courtesy. 

I  **  Lawk  !  I  thought  praps  t%as  a  witch, 

[beggin    yer  pardio.     1   seed   Mistress 

'  Racnel  ecootia  away  through  the  gardin 

to   Master   S  tan  too 's,   look!  a    dreadful 

scary  like*     I  thought  props  there  was 

,  A  witch*  and  I  diduU  hke  to  come  in, 

beggin  yer  pardlu." 

**So!  Mistress  Bach  el  ia  gone  I"  he 
>  said  angrily, 

'*  Yes,  BIT,  I  just  ficed  her  Bcootin 
ftway  through  the  garden,  dreadful  ficary 
like  ;  and  I  thought,  praps — ** 

*  »*  Where  is  Deacon  Buwgon  V*  ho  ask- 
ed, intemaptbg  her, 

**  Oh,  sir,  that's  jist  what  1  was  goin 

-to  apk  you,  eir.     He's  gone  away ;  and 

Teague — ^what'a  a  name,  he's  goni^  arter 

I  bim,  sir ;  and  mistress   Bowbod,  she's 

gone  arter  *em  both,  nir ;  and  I  was  jist 

about  to  ask  you^  if  so  he,  as  praps 

[-yoti*d  seen  any  on  Vm.     Mistress  Ha> 

;  tbel  was  a  stayln  with  mo,  woitin  for 

•  tier  father,   hut  she's  gone,  too ;    and 
beiu  here  all  alone,  in  these  conjura- 

[lions  times,  it's  dreadful  scary  like, 
[  sir." 

Hannah  seemed  to  be  rather  in  hopes 
'  that  the  minister  would  stay  with  her, 
llintil  the  return  of  the  family,  and  so 
Uprevent  her  from  being  seared  any  fur- 
Fther.  But  she  was  disappointed,  for 
\}iQ  turned  short  on  his  heel,  hurried  out 
I  of  the  door,  and  made  for  his  own  dwell- 
ing. He  met  Master  Hawthorne,  and 
^would  have  passed  him  without  a  rccog- 
I  tution,  bad  not  the  deep-chested  justice 
'Vociferoudy  arrested  his  attention, 
**  Hold,  Elder  Noyse  V*  he  said.  *'  I  have 
been  seeking  for  you  all  the  morning. 
r  I  have  been  specially  requested,  by  the 
Lbonorablo  judges,  to  entreat  you  that 
I  you  would  open  the  court  with  a  suit- 
!,able  prayer.'* 

\  *' Master  Hawthorne,  excuse  me," 
^returned  Noyse.  '♦Ask  the  honorable 
pisourt  to  excuse  mo*  Let  Elder  Purris,  or 
laiiy  one  else,  perform  the  function.  I 
Iftm  in  no  fit  mood  for  edifying  public 
[prayer  to  day.  Pray  for  me*  brother: 
I  my  temptations  are  grievous,  though  I 
imay  not  mention  them." 

And  he  hurried  away,  leaving  the 
Iraagiatrate  to  wonder  what  could  be  the 
Jimture  of  those  spiritual  assaults  which 
kao  perplexed  and  harassed  the  fouI  of 
rthe  minister.  Noyse  continued  his 
leourse  without  looking  back,  and,  enter- 
*Dg  his  kitchen,  confronted  Martha  Car- 


rier. She  paused  in  her  housework, 
and  tried  to  face  him  with  her  unsteady 
ejen;  but  her  neck  flushed  into  red 
spots,  and  her  lips  quivered  in  spite  of 
all  compression,  **  Good -wife  Carrier,'* 
said  he,  and  he  was  surprised  at  the 
hoarseness  and  weakness  of  his  voice, 
•*  the  hour  has  come  for  us  to  part.  I 
have  discovered  a  serpent  in  my  bosom ; 
and  no  one  can  blame  me  tf  I  eaift  it 
out.  Unwittingly  and  uu willingly  this 
moro,  I  was  led  to  where  I  could  not 
help  bearing  your  slanders  against  me. 
Is  it  not  a  shame,  that  you,  a  seeming 
member  of  Christ,  should  seek  to  de£le 
the  garments  and  weaken  the  hands  of 
a  minister  of  Christ  ?  Kemember,  too, 
that  for  these  weeks  now,  that  minis- 
ter has  harbored  you,  although  you 
are  accused  of  witchcraft.  Go  !  get  to- 
gether your  worldly  goods,  and  pass  out 
of  his  door  once  again  and  forever  T 

**  I  will  do  sOt  Elder  Noyfie,*'  repliod 
Martha,  struggUng  to  assume  an  air  of 
scorn,  and  to  speak  firmly.  ♦*  I  only 
answer  one  thing,  and  that  is,  that  you 
have  talked  very  differently  to  m©  more 
than  once,  in  this  very  room.  You 
have  harbored  me  against  liars,  it  is 
true,  but  you  owed  me  as  much  as  that, 
and  more  also.'* 

She  sprang  out  of  the  kitchen,  before 
he  could  reply,  and  hurried  to  her 
chamber  under  one  of  the  gables. 
There,  sometimes  laughing  to  herself 
fiercely,  sometimes  changing  into  quick 
angry  tears,  she  put  her  few  clothes  in- 
to a  large  basket,  and  dressed  herself 
and  her  child  to  go.  Carrying  the  bas- 
ket in  one  hand,  and  leading  Sarah  by 
the  other,  she  went  down  stairs.  The 
tears  bad  dried  ou  her  burning  face,  and 
Noyse  saw  only  a  smile  of  insolent  bnt- 
vado,  as  she  passed  him  in  the  hall,  and 
made  him  her  lost  courtesy.  Not  a 
word  was  spoken,  except  by  the  little 
girl,  who  said  :  **  Are  we  going  away, 
mother  1  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  1  I  don't 
like  Elder  Noyse.  Do  you,  mother? 
I  don't." 

As  Noyse  sat  there  alone,  his  pas- 
sion at  Martha  gradually  fell,  and  he 
remembered  only  the  words  of  Kochel. 
Ever  and  ever,  ih&y  hatefully  repeated 
themselves :  **  He  shell  never  bo  my  bus 
baud  BO  long  as  the  sun  shines/'  It  was 
she  then,  she  herself,  who  rejocted  him : 
and  at  moments  he  felt  even  furious  to 
wards  her.  Once,  in  the  vibrations  of 
his  spirit  throught  many  thoughts,  it 
struck  bim  that  ho  ought  to  ^to.^  vWx. 
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fc*  n^pul^t'cl  the  improwiion.  with  n  fool- 
ing ot  ivWllion  at  that  hoavon  which 
Wi^mtHl  to  bt»  cn"»**inj:  his  purposos. 
FiuallY,  the  shrill  clamor  of  the  bell, 
ringing  for  i»art,  startled  him  from  that 
wirarvrv^unJ  ef  sullen  and  purposeless 
wverios.  He  looked  his  dinars,  turned 
away  trv^m  the  destined  dwelling;,  and 
walke\i  alone  toward  the  First  Church. 
Number*  of  people,  who  passed  or 
met  him.  saluted  nim,  and  he  returned 
the;r  salutations,  but  with  a  feeling  of 
imratient  irritation  at  U'ing  thus  dis- 
turoed.  He  tried  to  collect  himself 
now ;  tried  to  be  resigned  to  the  dispen- 
sation that  was  upon  him ;  but  the  ef- 
fort was  alwajs  lost  in  a  new  reverie, 
which  swept  him  into  another  angry 
whirl JKH>I.  It  was  still  the  relipous 
element  in  his  character  which  chiefly 
contributed  to  his  c^mfuMon;  for  he 
noticed,  over  and  over  again,  that  no- 
thing so  stinv d  up  his  nige,  shame,  and 
anguish  as  the  c\^niioiousness  that  he 
was  striving  against  rnnidence.  Vex- 
ed and  mortified,  he  n^ached  the  crowd- 
ed bn>adening  of  the  street  in  front  of 
the  meeting-house. 

CIUITEK  VUI. 
Thf  tumult  in  the  unlucky  minister's 
mind,  was  not  greater  than  the  exterior 
tumult  into  which  he  entered.  The 
trial  of  OiH>dy  Bishop  had  filled  the 
little  town  with  a  munuuriuc.  uneasy 
tide  of  stxi>ng  excitement.  Scores  on 
»ci»res  of  citizens  had  loft  their  occupa- 
tions ;  women  had  rmi  away  from  their 
housewifery  and  their  spinning-wheels ; 
farmers  had  ridden  in  fn^n  the  country 
and  the  surrvmndiug  villages:  elders, 
magistrates  and  sivlal  uuvgimU's,  had 
arrivtH.1  frv^m  as  far  as  l>ostou ;  and  all 
these  pivple  were  drifting  in  currents 
and  eddies  of  eag\«r  curiosity  Kfore  the 
diH^rof  the  Stdem  meeting-house.  Xoyse 
had  to  take  his  eyes  out  of  his  wretched 
heart,  and  look  arv>uud  perforce  on  tlie 
strenuous  little  world  which  cauarht  him 
by  his  reviTi'nd  button- hole.  Yet  the 
crt^wd  which  hoped  and  feared,  uiirratid 
and  listened,  asserted  and  conTnuiictCvl, 
on  every  side  of  him.  wiis  not  visiMy  iu 
a  state  of  feveri>h  agitation.  It  "was 
full  of  earnest,  bnuizod  f;ices,  strvnig  in 
feature,  loalous  and  rw^oluto  iu  expres- 
sion ;  but  these  faces  were  gravo  and 
iHHnposod  ttljk>,  deviud  of  aUnurL-uriid 
and  tretl'ul  vohvmonce — stoiv-al,  inr^ur- 
turbable,  Nt'ituest^uo,  with  d*  voui  c-ui- 
victi(»u.     The  talk  of  etich  of  these  Pu- 


ritans was  like  his  visago ;  e<|ually  in- 
complete as  an  utterance  of  his  ferrent 
credences;  equally  reserved,  consider- 
ate and  tranquil  in  its  phraseology ;  ita 
very  tones  slow,  nasal,  and  quiet. 

**  Are  we  certain  of  Deputy  Governor 
Stonghton?"  said  one  old  gentieman, 
with  a  peculiarly  orthodox  cut  to  his 
solemn  face,  and  his  prim,  low  collar, 
"  I  hope  that  ho  hath  no  taint  of  Saddu- 
cism." 

"  I  can  answer  for  Master  Stongfa- 
ton."  replied  that  tall,  hawk-noaed, 
sharp-chinned,  gray-eyed,  slow-spok- 
en patricinn  of  tSalcm,  Justice  Corwin. 
'  *  He  is  IsraePs  stoutest  judge  ;  he  is 
no  fainting  Eli,  but  a  true  Samuel,  as 
our  A  gags  in  Essex  county  will  soon 
discover." 

**God  grant  the  others  maybe  like 
him,"  said  a  strong,  bull-necked  man, 
chiefly  noticeable  for  heavy  jaws,  high- 
cheok-bones,  and  in  general  a  rather 
Indian  style  of  figure-head.  *^  But  what 
do  we  know  of  all  these  Winthrops,  and 
Sewolls,  and  Saltonstalls  ?  There  be 
too  many  lU>ston  men,  I  say,  to  judge 
Salem-s  affairs  rightly.  W'ho*s  goine 
to  tell  me  that  they  be  justly  sensible  of 
the  awful  state  of  our  town  1  I  wish  we 
could  hung  our  own  witches  without 
asking  their  opinions." 

"Lit  us  have  confidence,  Goodman 
Herrick/'  struck  in  a  small,  thin  ekler, 
whose  name,  it  seem.<.  was  Hale,  and 
who  was  the  pasti»r  of  Beverly.  ••  We 
may  chct-rfuliy  expect  a  gix>d  issue. 
God  will  ni>t  suffer  our  judges  to  be 
blinded  with  regard  to  this  prestigious 
sinner.  She  is  an  ancient,  notonons, 
cogn OS c  i ble  o ffe nder. * ' 

' •  Ay .  ay . "  rep h ed  Ilerrick ;  * '  charg- 
ed  with  witchcraft  twenty  year  agone. 
C)Ut:ht  to  been  hung  then.  alag;istrates 
id  ways  too  uiilk  and  watery.  I'm  one  of 
your  r«H»:- and- branch  men.*' 

"  Wul.  so  I  say,"  mumbled  a  tooth- 
less, pinch -nosed  uld  farmer.  ••!  nr 
i>u^hi'er  U'eu  huEg  up  ever  s*long  'go. 
I  <;iy  hau^  \r  up  uv»w.  That's  what  I 
say.  Ole  popish  witch  done  hann  nnff. 
Done  h^-.rni  'nuff  to  Salem  cattle  and 
craps.  S^M..ilod  my  crap  last  jrear.  Dl- 
huk  evtr  sen  sue  o.^me  ker«.  Done 
harui   LurV.  I  say.    Ole  popish  witch.*" 

*•  \V haf  s  that  v^.u  say,  Goodnoian  Pea- 
b  K;y  !'•  bivke  iu  More,  who  had  come 
UV  at  ;h-  ti.  >::uiit.  "  What's  that  about 
il::u.-k  i::  SiJep  since  old  Bridget  came 
livre  *  \V/.i:  vl.i  y-.-u  mean  !  Does  no- 
tiiin^-  I;;;:;  ca  wrong  except  wiwn  (dd 
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folk  are  about?  Why,  three  weeks 
agone,  I  heard  Elder  Samuel  Parris 
lay  all  our  misfortunes  to  altogether 
another  root.  Said  he:  '  The  calamities 
among  us,  have  been  very  much  for 
that  abominable  sacrilege  wherein  the 
ministers  of  Christ,  almost  all  the  land 
over,  have  been  defrauded  of  their  daes.' 
Those  were  his  very  words,  look  you. 
So,  there  you  are  at  loggerheads.  He 
says  that  our  cattle  die,  and  our  crops 
fail,  because  we  give  short  commons  to 
our  elders ;  you  say  it  is  all  of  Goody 
Bishop.  Put  that  and  that  together,  if 
you  can,  neighbor.  Who's  right,  and 
who's  wrong?" 

**  Dunno  nothin'  bout  it,"  muttered 
Good-man  Peabody^  with  a  look  of  sulky 
obstinacy.  **  Ill-luck  ever  sen  she  come 
here.  Done  harm  'nuflP,  I  say.  Ole 
popish  witch." 

Meantime,  Justice  Corwin  smoothed 
his  long  chin  with  his  bony  hand, 
and  frowned  solemnly  upon  the  defend- 
er of  Bridget,  as  if  about  to  demolish 
him  by  one  mighty  reproof.  •*Hold 
there,  Master  More/'  said  he.  "  Let  us 
not  speak  lightly  of  sacred  things.  I 
opine  that  our  troubles  may  very  well 
come  as  providences,  from  both  those 
causes  ;  heaven,  as  it  were,  hitting  two 
birds  with  one  stone.  But  we  must  dis- 
tinguish between  the  judgments  of  God 
and  the  mischiefs  of  the  devil ;  and  the 
plagues  inflicted  upon  us  by  this  old 
wrinkled  hag  are,  doubtless,  of  this 
last,  order  and  come  straight  from  the 
pit" 

**  There  you  go  again,"  retorted 
More ;  *  *  always  judging  this  poor 
Bridget  for  being  old  and  wrinkled, 
as  if  those  were  hanging  matters.  Sup- 
pose we  hang  Good-man  Peabody  here ; 
suppose  we  hang  Elder  Higginson ; 
havei^'t  they  wrinkles  enough  ?  I  have 
read  of  a  barbarous  people  m  the  Indian 
seas  who  eat  their  fathers  and  mothers 
when  they  get  aged  and  helpless.  Sup- 
pose we  eat  ours ;  it  were  more  profit- 
able than  hanging  them." 

**  Stand  not  in  the  way  of  heaven's 
justice,  or  it  will  crush  you,"  cried  Cor- 
win, indignantly.  "  There  is  no  use  of 
wearying  yourself,  to  save  this  besotted 
creature.  She  hath  confessed,  and  will 
surely  be  hung,  whether  you  fret  against 
it  or  no." 

**  Yes,  yes ;  that's  what  I  say,"  struck 
in  the  old  farmer.  **  Done  harm  'nuff 
aready.  No  use  to  fret.  Surely  be 
hung,  I  say.     Ole  popish  witch." 


•*  Not  so  surely,  not  so  surely,"  per- 
sisted More.  **  How  can  any  jury  fail  to 
see  that  she  is  only  a  poor,  ignorant  gran- 
ny, who  is  in  her  dotage?  She  will 
certainly  be  cleared ;  and  so  this  delu- 
sion will  be  arrested  in  its  outset.  I  am 
glad  that  the  first  trial  has  fallen  upon 
her ;  for  if  the  first  silly  old  sheep  leaps 
the  fence,  the  others  will  easily  follow." 

*•  She  won't  leap  it  No,  no.  Not  un- 
less the  devil  boosts  her,"  shouted  several 
voices  at  once.  **  God  have  mercy  up- 
on us,  if  such  hags  are  to  go  unhung !" 

Thus  opinions  succeeded  and  were 
contradicted  ;  yet  the  believers  in  Bridg- 
et's guilt  were  ever  loudest  and  longest ; 
they  reasoned  better  because  they  were 
more  positive  and  numerous  ;  they  had 
with  them  all  the  ministers,  physicians 
and  magistrates ;  the  mere  fact  of  a 
commitment  and  trial,  argued  in  favor 
of  their  opinions ;  more  than  that,  prose- 
cutions and  convictions  for  witchcraft 
had  happened  many  times  before ;  sot- 
cerers  had  been  tried  and  condemned 
and  hung  in  all  Christendom,  if  not 
among  the  very  infidels. 

In  the  midst  of  one  little  squad  of  de- 
baters, which  included  some  of  the 
staunchest  and  loudest-mouthed  track- 
ers of  Beelzebub  in  all  Salem,  stood 
Deacon  Bowson,  listening  with  the  whole 
length  of  his  ears,  and  turning  from  one 
to  another  of  those  persuaded  and  reso 
lute  dogmatists  in  a  perfect  cramp  of 
credulous  terror.  Their  goblin  narra- 
tives and  sulphurous  arguments,  trickled 
down  to  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  and 
seemed  to  scent  his  poor  brain  with 
fumes  from  the  lake  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone. He  broke  out  of  the  dreadful 
circle  on  seeing  his  brother-in-law,  and, 
sidling  up  to  him  with  a  scared  grin, 
made  fast  to  his  coat-skirt.  **  Oh,  broth- 
er More !  these  are  woeful  tales,  woeful 
tales !"  said  he.  **  Oh,  this  is  a  fearful 
time  for  a  poor  man  like  me  to  fall  upon. 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  me !  though  I 
say  it  as  should  not  say  it.  Here  I 
was,  attending  to  my  business,  and  try- 
ing to  get  through  the  world  as  I  best 
could,  without  harm  to  any  one,  when 
all  of  a  sudden  these  witcheries  break 
upon  us ;  and  who  knows  who  will  be 
taken  next  ?  I  don't,  no  more  nor  the 
dead.  Oh,  brother  More,  it  is  a  sore 
warning  to  poor  fellows  and  cold  pro- 
fessors like  me,  who  have  neglected  se- 
cret prayer  and  the  like." 

**  May  the  devil  fly  away  with  you  !" 
roared  Slore,  in  a  burst  of  profane  im- 
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patience  at  Bowson'a  credulity  and 
oowardico.  **  If  you  have  neglected 
your  duty,  go  home  and  do  it;  don*t 
stay  here  whining  about  it,  and  making  a 
public  spectacle  of  your  poltroon  spirit.'* 

And,  releasing  his  bntton^hole  with- 
out much  ceremony,  he  marched  off  in 
haughty  indignation.  While  the  forlorn 
deacon  stared  open-mouthed  after  his 
unsympathizing  relative,  a  young  gentle- 
man in  broad -skirted  clericals  came  up 
and  addressed  him.  He  was  a  very  no- 
ticeable man,  although  a  young  one ; 
for  he  had  a  fine  mien  of  calm  stateli- 
ness  and  authority;  a  face  not  more 
than  Uiirty  years  old,  indeed,  but  marked 
with  earnest  thought  and  hard  study ; 
a  high  forehead,  dark  piercing  eyes, 
aquiline  nose,  and  thin  lips,  mobile  yet 
resolute.  The  only  particular  which 
detracted  from  his  dignity  was  an  air 
of  conceit,  chiefly  perceptible  in  a  pre- 
cise pronunciation,  as  if  he  thought  his 
words  worthy  of  the  most  minute  notice, 
and  wished  to  mark  them  off,  as  it  were, 
by  vocal  italics  and  capitals.  **  Yes, 
my  friend,  you  do  well  to  be  troubled," 
said  he.  "  This  is,  indeed,  a  time  for 
each  one  of  us  to  blow  afresh  the  flames 
of  prayer  upon  his  altar.  If  the  fire  of 
holiness  hath  grown  cold  in  your  heart, 
warm  it  up  quickly  by  prayer.  Better 
have  the  soul  warmed  thus,  even  at  the 
price  of  many  a  night's  sleep,  than  have 
it  scorched  by  these  firebrands  of  Satan 
that  are  hidden  among  us.  Better  have 
the  soul  warmed  in  this  world,  at  no 
matter  what  cost  of  groans  and  tears, 
than  have  it  heated  up  hereafter  in  the 
lake  of  fire  and  bnmstone.  Prayer, 
brother,  hath  an  incredible  potency.  I 
have  read  of  a  good  man  who,  for  a 
long  time,  was  grievously  tempted  of  an 
obstinate  devil,  and,  in  general,  could 
find  no  relief.  But  whenever  he  went  to 
his  ordinary  place  of  devotion,  the  devil 
was  used  to  say  to  him,  *  Well,  if  you 
are  going  to  pray,  I  will  take  a  turn  in 
the  street.'  Pray  thus,  my  friend.  I 
would  plead  with  you,  also,  to  vomit  all 
sin  with  a  very  hearty  detestation. 
And  I  will  tell  you,  tliat  I  verily  believe 
the  unpardonable  sin,  itself,  is  most 
usually  committed  by  professors  of  the 
Christian  religion  failing  into  witch- 
craft" 

After  a  few  more  remarks,  in  the  same 
strain  of  fanciful,  though  solemn,  rhetor- 
ic, the  elder  shook  hands  with  the 
abashed  deacon,  and  walked  away.  As 
soon  as  Bowson  could  recover  his  di- 


minutive presence  of  mind,  he  clutched 
a  neighbor  by  the  arm,    and   asked, 
*' Who  was  that  profitable  shepherd  ?'* 
"  Sure,  that  be  Elder  Mather,"  re- 

Elied  the  person  addressed.  *'Heam 
im  at  Boston.  Good  preacher — loud 
preacher.  Ream  him  at  Boston.  Yes, 
yes ;  that  be  Elder  Cotton  Mather." 

**0h.  Good-man  Peabody,  is  that 
truly  Elder  Cotton  Mather!"  exclaimed 
Bowson,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had 
lost  a  great  opportunity.  **  Would  that 
I  could  have  his  prayers.  I  will  ask  him 
for  them,  as  he  desires  to  save  a  cold 
professor." 

And  away  he  went  through  the  crowd, 
with  a  sidling  haste,  and  a  simple, 
anxious  expression,  Jike  that  of  a  scared 
sheep,  as  pitiable  as  it  was  ludicrous. 
A  minute  afterward,  the  judges,  six 
grave,  dignified  men,  clad  in  black 
robes,  and  browed  with  a  fine  air  of  au- 
thority, swept  through  the  multitude. 
The  church  door  was  flung  open  for 
them,  and  they  passed  in,  followed  by  a 
sturdy  rush  of  eaeer,  heavy-limbed  co- 
lonists. Presently  came  the  prisoner, 
her  form  bent  under  the  burden  of 
eighty-five  years,  as  under  a  weighty 
cross,  and  each  of  her  manacled  hands 
grasped  by  a  stout  constable.  Her 
bleared,  lustreless  gray  eyes  were  al- 
most constantly  fixed  on  the  ground, 
as  if  watching  where  she  could  plant 
least  painfully  her  feeble,  uncertain 
footsteps ;  and,  if  once  in  a  while  they 
glanced  sidelong  and  furtively  at  the 
crowd,  it  was  with  a  vague  and  glazed 
regard,  which  expressed  no  clear  com- 
prehension of  the  scene,  no  interest  be- 
yond that  of  silly  curiosity.  One  side 
of  her  mouth  twitched  incessantly,  as  if 
her  whole  frame  were  convulsed  by  the 
effort  of  keeping  pace  with  her  jailers. 
As  she  neared  the  doorway,  More  came 
up,  accompanied  by  Bachel,  and  said, 
with  characteristic  boldness  :  *'  God  be 
with  you,  Bridget" 

She  recognized  her  foster -son,  and 
strained  towards  him  with  a  piteous 
whine  and  a  sudden  sidelong  motion, 
like  a  chained  dog  trying  to  reach  his 
master.  **  Bless  ye,  darlint,"  she  whim- 
pered, ''  I'd  like  to  kiss  yer  hands ; 
but  they  won't  let  the  owld  woman 
go." 

And  away  she  was  humed,  mumbling 
some  incoherence  about  her  darlint,  her 
dolls,  and  her  prince.  Bachel  looked 
after  her  with  large  troubled  eyes  ;  and 
halting  there,  said  that  she  did  not  wish 
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to  Bee  the  trial.  **  Av,  that  b  e^nng 
enough  ;  i»  it  nott  luas  V^  replied  her  fa- 
ther. **  We  lit  I'un  back  to  yotir  ftunt 
The  fewer  there  are  here  tho  better  for 
Salem.  But  I  must  go  in*  I  want  to 
see  whether  Diy  old  nur^e  bath  fair 
play,  and  whether  these  courts  are  to  be 
managed  on  principle  a  of  moderation  or 
no." 

Baehe]  walked  back  alone  to  Deacon 
Bowsou^e,  encountered  at  every  step  by 
men,  women*  and  children,  who  were 
hastening  on  to  the  witch  assizes.  The 
moniing  wore  away  heavily  in  Uie 
kitcht^n;  dinner-time  came,  and  still 
nobody  returned  from  the  court.  Bat^ 
an  hour  or  bo  after  noon,  a  crowd  filled 
the  fiU'eets,  and  Hachel  heard  people 
call  out  triumphantly  to  the  houses  in 
paBsiag  :  "Guilty!  euilty  !"  Present- 
ly her  father  and  unGie  appeared  at  the 
gate^  walking  in  company*  but  evidently 
on  terms  of  the  broade^jt  disagreement. 
••  poor  old  fool  i  why  couldnH  she  keep 
her  Irish,  old  wife  nonsense  to  herself!" 
growled  More  as  ho  entered.  '*  What, 
father?**  *' What  was  it,  brother?*'  asked 
Bachel  and  sister  Ann,  eagerly.  "Gib- 
berish,'^ exclaimed  More ;  "mere  bab- 
ble, doting  babble,  from  old  Bridget, 
and  from  Deputy  Governor  S  to  ugh  ton, 
as  well.'* 

"Be  gorra,  yer  honor,"  broke  in 
Teague  Rooney,  who  had  come  in  at 
the  back  door,  *'  ye're  jist  right  there, 
begging  yer  honoris  pardon »  They 
wor  too  hard  upon  the  poor  old  Irish 
crayther," 

"  Teague,  hold  your  tongue/*  cried 
the  excited  deacon,  resolved  to  governf 
atleaat,  the  opiniouB  of  his  own  serving- 
man. 

*'  Go  on,  Teague.  You  have  as  much 
brains  as  any  of  us,**  said  More,  looking 
sarcastically  at  Bowsoa.  But  the  Irish- 
man thought  best  to  remain  respect- 
fully silent ;  for  the  day  had  not  yet 
come  in  New  England  when  servants 
are  better  tliun  their  lords.  "  Hear  this 
now,  and  tell  me  if  it  is  not  babble/' 
continued  More.  "Judge  Stoughton 
shakes  his  empty  bead  at  that  poor  old 
gammer,  and  demands,  *  Prisoner,  have 
you  anjr  one  to  appear  for  vou  ] '  Where- 
at Bridget,  whose  skull  is  likewise 
empty,  cants  her  eyes  up  to  the  ceiling, 
and  says,  *  I  have.'  Then  presently  she 
whimpers  and  mumbles  :  '  No  ;  I  bad  a 
prince,  high  and  mighty,  but  he  is 
gone.'  Whereupon  a  score  of  other 
cmoty  heads  cry  out :  *  She  means  Beel* 


zebub ;  she  h  condemned  out  of  her 
own  mouth.*  la  not  that  babble  ?  I 
ask  you.  Are  we  not  all  worthy  of 
Bedlam  together  ?  They  sny  tho  Turks 
worship  lunatic  people  as  inspired.  If 
a  Turk  were  to  come  here,  he  would  be 
on  his  knees  to  every  man  in  Salem." 

**  Ah,  Henry!  are  we  not  commanded 
to  speak  respectfully  of  those  in  author- 
ity ?"'  said  Mrs.  Bowaon  in  a  deprecat- 
ing tone.  **But  I  shall  not  disspute 
with  you.  You  are  older  and  more 
learned  than  I.  Only  I  think  it  would 
be  well  for  you  to  say  a  page  of  the 
catechism  to  yourself  before  you  talk 
any  further  on  this  matter.** 

**  Go  to  the  next  trial,  sister  Ann,  and 
see  whether  you  will  come  out  speaking 
respectfully  of  those  in  authority/*  was 
M ore's  reply.  He  evidently  did  not 
choose  just  now  to  meditate  upon  the 
catechism.  Perhaps  the  recollection  of 
that  pamphlet,  and  of  his  boyish  sufifer- 
ings  in  committing  it  to  memory,  was 
rather  exasperating  than  soothing. 

"  WeU,'*  he  continued f  "  there  sat 
P arris  playing  the  advocate,  and  ejcam- 
bing  the  witnesses.  There  he  sat  with 
his  witch-books  before  him»  mioding  me 
of  an  old  rattlesnake  watching  her  ogga. 
One  thiog  was  ridiculous  and  contra- 
dictory enough.  The  indictment  ran 
for  sorcery  and  witchcraft  upon  Eliza- 
beth Parris  and  Abigail  Williams, 
whereby  they  were  consumed*  pined 
and  wasted  away-  Now,  the  brats  are 
as  well-conditioned  as  they  were  a  year 
agone.  Abigail,  in  especial,  is  as  fat 
and  fair  as  it  Beelzebub  had  been  shut 
up  these  thousand  years.** 

*' But  what  say  you  of  Elizabeth?*' 
exclaimed  the  deacon,  by  way  of  pro- 
test against  all  this  skepticism.  "Is 
she  not  lean  ?     Is  she  not  yellow  ?*^ 

'•Wasn't  fihe  lean  and  yellow  years 
before  she  ever  took  to  this  howling?** 
answered  More.  "God  help  us  if  all 
the  spleeny  and  bilious  people  in  the 
world  are  to  have  tho  right  of  hanging 
somebody  !  How  would  you  like  to 
dangle  from  the  gallows  because  vour 
neighbor's  brat  was  teething  I  Well,  to 
go  on.  Elizabeth  fell  down  at  the  first 
wink  of  old  Bridget,  and  squealed  like 
a  rat  on  a  pitchfork.  I  was  glad  to 
observe  that  she  severely  kicked  tho 
fat  shins  of  Doctor  Griggs,  when  bo  un- 
dertook to  hold  her.** 

**  Bedad,  yea  ;  she  worried  that  old 
gintleman*3  hind  quarters  powerfully/ ' 
interrupted  Teague. 
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»» And  oh  what  a  buzzing,  wbitt  ti 
gro&mng,  what  a  crowding;'  to  see!** 
continued  More.  **  The  judges  leaned 
forward  and  rustled  their  gown j»  Sheriff 
Willard  caught  hold  of  Bridget  as  if 
ho  feared  she  would  fly  out  of  the  win- 
dow. Andt  as  for  you,  brother  Bow- 
Bon,  what  did  you  say  amen  for  ?*' 

**  I  don't  know, '*  muttered  tho  dea- 
con, looking  ftjolish  as  well  an  ruigry, 
and  sidling  away  to  another  part  of  the 
kitchen. 

**Yeai  and  there  is  another  thing 
I  would  like  to  know/*  More  Wi^nt 
on.  **  I  would  lik«  to  know  whether 
Elizabeth  Fnrris  has  not  been  whipped 
into  this  business,  as  they  say  Tituba 
has  been.  If  I  have  any  skill  in  read- 
ing faces,  she  had  no  wi,sh  to  put  her 
hand  on  the  Bible  and  @peak  those 
words;  *  So  help  me,  God  i*  I  tliought 
she  trembled  in  real  affright,  and  lo^^k- 
ed  at  her  father  beseechingly,  a<  if  de* 
Eiring,  oven  at  that  late  bour^  to  plead 
off.  She  is  a  mischievous^  deceitful 
little  monkey;  but  I  opine  that  she 
would  have  been  f^lad  to  sink  through 
the  floor  rather  than  take  that  oath. 
No  matter;  Parris  scowled  her  dowD, 
and  then  drew  out  of  her  more  idle 
tales  than  there  are  threadii  in  a  spjder'a 
web.  She  said  it  was  all  of  Goody 
Bishop  that  she  was  so  tormented  and 
convulsed  ;  Goody  Bishop  haunted  her 
in  various  airy  shapes;  brought  her  the 
devil's  red  book  for  si|?nature  ;  teased 
her  to  join  company  in  witch  com- 
munions ;  promised  her  ease  and  plea- 
Bure  if  fiho  would  lijit  under  Satan,  and 
threatened  her  with  all  sorts  of  dreadful 
brandings,  and  pinchlngs,  and  prickings 
if  she  refused.  You  never  beard  such 
babble.  And,  flnally»  to  prove  it  all. 
she  once  more  falla  down  howUng, 
flounders  about  like  a  hen  with  its 
head  off,  and  spits  two  or  three  pins, 
which  I  dare  say  she  moused  out  of  her 
Stomacher.  It  was  the  same  tiling  over 
ngain  when  they  brought  up  Abigail  and 
Tituba.  and  John  Indian,  and  the  other 
afiiicted.  Parris  roused  them  up  when 
they  grew  dull ;  bullied  them  with  God 
and  the  devil,  and  got  out  of  them  all  tho 
lies  that  wore  to  be  had  for  cunning 
questions.  It  was  like  running  a  hay- 
fork into  a  rotten  corn-heap,  and  start- 
ing out  tlie  rats  and  field-mice.'' 

**  But  what  say  you  to  the  poppets  ! 
What  say  you  to  the  depositions  of  the 
doctors  ?*'  exclmmed  the  deacon  In  a 
voice  of  trembling  eagerness ;  for  it  cut 


the  poor  man  to  tho  heart  to  hear  ' 
the  court  thus  derided ;  and  yet  he 
hardly  dared  utter  a  word  in  its  defense, 
so  fearful  was  he  of  More's  superior  in- 
tellect. Accordingly,  aa  soon  ai  he 
had  propounded  his  two  qui^stions,  he 
grinned  doprecattngly,  and  sidled  away 
with  a  quivering  lip,  as  if  about  to  burst 
into  tears  in  some  corner. 

"  What  I  think  is,  that  the  deposi- 
tions of  the  doctors  and  the  poppets  of 
old  Bridget  ought  to  be  burned  in  tlio 
same  bonfire/*  replied  More.  **  You 
must  know,  sister  Aon,  that  one  sensible 
juryman  inquired  whether  Bridget  were 
not  commonly  supposed  to  bo  crazed  in 
her  intellectuals.  Whereupon  Parria 
reads  the  affidavits  of  these  five  doctors, 
to  the  purport  that  they  had  examined 
the  prisoner  and  found  her  compos  men- 
tis. For  ray  part,  I  would  as  lief 
have  the  aflidavit  of  Bridget  concerning 
the  five  doctors.  But  Parris  nodded  his 
head,  as  if  this  s(*ttled  the  mattc^r  ;  and 
then  added  J  with  a  spiteful  stare  at  the  JU' 
rymon ;  '  I  think  none  but  persons  of  a 
particular  dirtiness  of  spirit  will  dispute 
that  evidence.*  After  which  he  called 
for  the  poppets ;  and  John  Willard 
pulled  them  out  of  his  pockets.  What 
a  hustling  of  feet  there  was,  and  what 
a  stretching  of  necks  to  catch  sight  of 
those  manikins  of  rags  stuffed  with 
goat's-hair !  One  would  have  thought 
that  such  a  thing  as  a  ehild^s  doll  had 
never  before  been  seen  in  New  Eng- 
land ;  nor  such  a  thing  as  an  old  womaa 
in  her  second  childhood.'* 

♦*  But  bow  strangely  tlio  hag  started 
up  at  sight  of  them.  And  what  a 
dreadful  flt  Eliaaboth  Parris  was  seized 
withal  !*'  broke  in  the  believing  deacon. 

**  Ay,  ay,**  sconifully  retorted  More, 
♦*  about  tLs  strange  as  to  see  your  old 
mother  sin^  psalms  at  dinner  ;  and  about 
as  dreadful  as  the  yelpings  that  Frisk 
gives  us  thereupon.*' 

The  deacon  groaupd  in  timid  anguish 
of  spirit,  and  Blore  proceeded  with  hia 
skep  tioal  oomme  n  ts :  '  *  Yes  ^  whe  n  11  ri  dg* 
et  snatched  at  the  poppets,  Elizabeth 
rolled  up  her  eyes  and  went  down  on 
tho  floor  witli  a  s<juall,  which  was  bo 
easy  to  do,  that  brother  Bowson  here 
could  have  done  it  better.*' 

**  But  she  roared  again  when  she  was 
carried  into  the  entry,  where  she  could 
not  see  the  ha^  spitting  upon  the  pop- 
pets and  stroking  thcra,'*  persisted  the 
deacon,  still  zealous  for  tho  honor  of 
witchcraft. 
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**  Why,  so  she  did,'*  answered  More. 
'*  I  allow  it  readily.  But  then  she  is  al- 
ways roaring,  and  must  roai*  in  the  right 
place  now  and  then.  Besides,  could  she 
not  hear  that  hush  of  expectation  that 
came  over  the  house,  and  that  loud 
coughing  which  gripped  Elder  Parris 
just  at  the  right  time  ?  Oh,  to  see  how 
grave  and  good  men  can  be  put  upon 
by  fanatics  and  tricksters !  Why,  a 
mountebank  does  more  than  we  have 
seen  to  day;  and  yet  no  one  believes 
that  be  hath  dealings  with  the  devil. 
Then  what  a  shame  to  hear  stout,  kind- 
ly John  Willard  bellowing  out:  *Sir8, 
she  is  seized !'  How  much  better  to  use 
that  brave  voice  of  his  in  hallooine  at 
his  oxen !  But  the  vilest  thing  ot  all 
was  the  charge  which  Stoughton  made 
unto  the  jury.  One  of  them  had  object- 
ed that  the  afflicted  were  not  in  any  way 
visibly  pined  and  consumed.  Where- 
upon our  second  Daniel  addresses  them 
thus:  *Sirs,  you  are  not  to  quesdon 
whether  the  bodies  of  the  afflicted  are 
really  Dined  and  consumed  as  expressed 
in  the  indictment,  but  whether  the  said 
aifflctcd  do  not  suffer  such  torments  as 
naturally  tend  to  pine  and  consume 
them.  This,  sirs,  is  pining  and  con- 
suming in  the  sense  of  the  law.*  That 
was  his  very  phrase,  mark  you.  After 
such  urgings  as  that,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  jury  presently  brought  her  in 
guilty.  And  then,  to  crown  all,  my 
good  brother-in-law  here  must  once  more 
cry  amen." 

•*  I  thought  that  I  ought  to  give  in 
my  poor  testimony,"  stammered  Bow- 
son. 

"And  very  poor  testimony  it  was ;  as 
poor  as  any  of  the  rest,'*  replied  More 
angrily. 

Dinner,  the  cold  dinner  of  that  day, 
scarcely  tasted,  scarcely  complimented 
with  a  sit-down,  was  over.  The  deacon, 
with  his  usual  kindly  attention  to  his 
mother's  age  and  infirmities,  had  drawn 
her  chair  away  from  the  table,  and  the 
old  good- wife  was  humming  some  of  her 
favorite  melodies,  when  there  came  a 
tap  at  the  door,  and  Elder  Hig  inson 
entered.  What  a  mild,  grave  kindliness 
there  was  in  this  old  gentleman's  face ; 
what  an  outgoing  benevolence  even  in 
his  manner  of  saying  good  afternoon. 
Nor  was  his  philanthropy  all  in  his 
visage ;  a  good  deal  of  it  came  out 
through  his  pocket;  and  he  was  a 
second  Moses  for  patience  under  in- 
juries.    He  came  now,  it  seems,  to  offer 


the  deacon  a  deed  of  hospitality,  which 
was  beyond  the  capacities  of  his  own 
dwelling.  »*  Brother  Bowson,"  said  he, 
'*I  desire  a  lodging  place  for  one  or 
two  travelers,  who  must  tarry  over  night 
in  Salem.  My  house  is  full,  as  are  the 
inns,  also ;  so  great  is  the  crowd  brought 
upon  us  by  tnese  trials.  You  know 
Elder  Burroughs,  who  was  pastor  of  the 
village  a  few  years  ago  ?  Can  you  give 
hira  and  another  worthy  gentleman 
sleeping  room  until  to-morrow  ?" 

The  deacon  was  of  course  rejoiced  to 
offer  his  bed  and  board  to  a  minister. 
He  hoped  Elder  Burroughs  would  stay, 
not  only  till  to-morrow,  but  until  the 
court  was  over;  and  he  eagerly  in- 
quii-ed  whether  the  reverend  tourist  had 
brought  news  of  any  witch  discover- 
ies in  Wells,  his  present  residence,  or 
otherwheres  in  that  neighborhood.  **  In- 
deed I  know  not,"  said  Higginson.  •*  I 
have  not  questioned  him  on  that  point. 
But  I  should  certainly  hope  that  there 
have  been  no  such  woeful  discoveries." 

•♦  But— but — Elder  Higginson — I,  I — 
vou,  you— have  faith  in  witches,  I 
hope,"  cried  the  deacon. 

"Truly  I  do  not  like  to  pronounce 
for  or  against  the  belief  in  witchcraft," 
said  the  old  man.  "  It  may  be  that  Uiere 
were  witches  anciently,  and  none  now ; 
just  as  there  were  formerly  miracles, 
but  none  now.  But  this  I  know,  that 
in  our  days  men  have  often  been  de- 
ceived in  this  matter  of  sorcery.  Per- 
sons have  been  loudly  cried  out  upon 
for  it,  who  afterwards  approved  them- 
selves guiltless,  and  who  always  had  a 
name,  not  only  for  a  worthy  life,  but 
even  for  a  devout  one.  There  was  a 
virtuous  and  godly  woman  in  Groton,  in 
Connecticut,  who  was  charged  of  this 
sin  by  one  Elizabeth  Knap  that  was  pos- 
sessed ;  but  after  the  woman  had  pray- 
ed earnestly  with  and  for  her  accuser, 
the  latter  acknowledged  that  she  had 
been  deceived  by  Satan,  and  had  spoken 
evil  of  her  good  neighbor  without  a 
cause." 

"  Oh,  sir,  what  if  Goody  Bishop  had 
prayed  with  her  accusers !"  exclaimed 
the  simple  deacon  with  his  usual  incon- 
sequence. 

"  It  is  a  very  appropriate  and  weighty 
instance,  sir,  that  story  of  Boiap,"  ob- 
served More.  **  And  now,  what  think 
you  of  the  examinations  here  ?  What 
think  you  of  the  way  in  which  our  wit- 
nesses are  suffered  to  go  about  free  and 
herd  together?" 
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-  We  most  charitably  beliere  tbat 
•or  iiia:ri«trale5  do  the  best  they  can," 
repfied  Hi^nson.  "*  Only  I  could  vnsh 
that  the  accused  might  be  exposed  to  a 
fittle  less  Doise.  and  company  and  open- 
ness. And  as  to  the  afflicted,  I  shoald 
adrise  that  they  be  kept  asunder  in  the 
closest  priracy.  To  that  end  I  have 
already  offered  my  own  house ;  telling 
Justice  Hawthorne,  that  in  a  few  days  I 
shall  be  able  to  provide  accommodation 
for  any  six  of  the  witnesses.  Unless 
Bome  such  precaution  be  taken,  I  fear 
that  we  may  expect  a  long  train  of  dis- 
mal and  bloody  consequences.  But, 
tiiank  God,  whatever  happens  in  this 
castaway  earth,  heaven  is  safe." 

**  Oh,  Elder  Higginson,  what  a  blessed 
confidence  you  have !  How  happy  you 
must  be !"  uttered  Bowson,  almost  melt- 
ed to  tears  by  the  old  man's  mild,  solemn 
cheerfulness.  "Oh,  sir,  can  you  not 
leave  some  comfortable  text  to  support 
my  fednting  spirit  ?  Something  to  sus- 
tarn  me  against  the  frights  of  these 
wicked  wretches,  who  have  sold  their 
own  souls  to  the  devil,  and  would  fain 
sell  mine  also  as  if  it  were  so  much 
game  or  broadcloth!' 

*'  Dear  brother,"  said  Hig^inson,  tak- 
ing him  by  the  hand,  "of  all  the  texts 


in  scripture,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  i:s 
the  most  beautiful  and  useful :  *  Faitli, 
hope,  and  charity  ;  but  the  greatest  of 
these  is  charity.'  " 

The  deacon  looked  a  little  disappoint- 
ed; the  text  evidently  did  not  suit  his 
present  temper  of  mind ;  be  would  have 
preferred  a  smart  stinginp^  slap  at  the 
witch  of  Endoi ;  some  tnuudering,  terri- 
fying passage  of  anathema  moranatha. 
But  such  was  the  mild  scriptural  food 
which  the  kind  old  man  j^enerally  dealt 
out  to  his  parishioners.  Ho  was  not  an 
alarming  preacher ;  not  even,  sad  to  say, 
a  doctrinal  preacher.  He  seldom  dis- 
coursed horn  the  Leviticus,  the  prophe- 
cies, the  epistles  of  St  Paul,  or  tlie 
cursing  psalms  of  David.  His  favorite 
books  in  the  Bible  were  the  gospels ; 
especially  that  most  sweet,  tender  one 
of  St.  John.  He  was  severe  upon  usury, 
rum-selling,  sharp  trading  and  other  fa- 
vorite vices  of  serious  society;  while 
election,  fore -ordination,  special  provi- 
dences, damnation,  even,  were  more 
neglected  by  him  than  quite  pleased  the 
"  eminent  Christians"  of  Salem.  People 
scud  that  there  was  a  lack  of  savory 
doctrine  in  his  sermons;  and  thus, 
beautiful  as  his  life  was,  he  hod  never 
been  a  remarkably  popular  preacher. 
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TEN  years  ago,  it  was  the  fashion  to 
praise,  almost  without  stint,  this  age 
in  which  we  live.  A  long  peace  over  all 
the  world,  and  the  multiplication  in 
every  land  of  the  resources  of  human 
life  and  human  happiness,  had  put  al- 
most everybody  into  a  good-humor  with 
Ids  race.  The  tone  of  satire  itself  was 
more  amiable  than  in  ancient  days,  and 
the  few  Cassandra  roioes  which  were 
raised  amid  the  general  hum  of  satisfac- 
tion and  anticipation  won  little  atten- 
tion and  less  respect  from  the  jubilant, 
self-confident  public. 

Everybody  admitted  that  the  moral 
world  was,  by  no  means,  purged  of  evil, 
but  then  all  Uie  sluices  of  philanthropy 
had  been  opened,  and  the  Augean  sta- 
ble was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  cleansed. 
The  material  earth  had  not  yielded 
aU  her  treasures  to  her  lord ;  but  tlion 
the  magic  of  machinery  was  in  his  bxtfid« 
and  the  complete  conquest  of  nuturo  was 


but  a  question  of  time.  There  were  to  be 
no  more  wars ;  pauperism  and  crime 
were  to  be  abolished ;  slavery,  in  all  its 
shapes,  despotism,  in  all  its  degrees, 
were  to  be  obliterated  from  the  very 
memory  of  mankind;  and  the  golden 
age  was  clearly  dawning  upon  us. 

So  we  talked,  ten  years  ago,  in  the 
newspapers  and  the  magazines,  from 
the  platforms  of  the  public  meeting,  and 
over  the  tables  of  the  cozy  tea-party. 
We  kept  up  a  general  chorus  of  self-con- 
gratulation, and  mutual  encouragement. 
We  compared  statistics ;  we  sent  com- 
mittees of  inquiry  from  America  to 
Prussia,  from  England  to  France ;  we 
inaugurated  the  most  imperial  reforms ; 
entertained  the  most  seraphic  ideas,  and 
set  the  roost  white-winged  projects  fly- 
ing over  sea  and  land. 
Then  came  certain  tremendous  crashes 
of  thunder  out  of  our  seeming  clear  sky, 
which  broke  up  this  universal  philan  - 
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thropic  Pickwickian  picnic  of  nil  the 
talents  and  all  the  sentiments*  and 
threw  tlie  universe  again  into  trepida- 
tion Jind  confusion. 

Irehind  starved  through  a  Ions  sum- 
mcr^  and  then  ky  down  ami  died  m 
the  winter's  snow;  all  Europe  blared 
from  end  to  end  with  tho  fires'  of  war, 
and  tremhled  with  the  earthquake  of 
revolution;  the  ghosts  of  dead  and 
buried  evils  arose  out  of  their  graves 
and  walked  the  world  again,  seating 
themselves  on  thrones,  stealing  into 
cabinets  and  tho  councils  of  statesmen, 
horangubg  and  misbading  the  multt- 
tadea  of  men.  Loudlj  and  nercely,  over 
the  duJeet  discussions  of  the  peace  socie- 
ties and  the  political  eoonomists^  rang 
out  tho  terrible  roar  of  tho  cannon  and 
the  cry  of  tribes,  as  restless  and  rebel- 
lions as  in  the  ear  host  times.  Thereupon, 
our  talk  of  the  age  began  to  change 
ID  tone.  From  pjping  we  betook  our- 
selves to  wailing.  The  desolate  minor 
domineered  in  all  the  symphony  of  the 
world.  We  began  to  put  our  faith  in 
Jeremiah  alone,  of  all  the  prophets. 
This  prosperous  age,  which  nad  been 
so  praised  and  flattered,  got  no  mercy 
now  from  its  fairweather  friends.  It 
became  tho  most  material,  tho  meanest, 
the  most  sordid  age  that  had  ever  dis- 
graced the  decent  domtiin  of  history. 
It  was  an  age  which  ought  to  go  down 
on  its  knees  in  eack-cloth  and  ashes — 
an  age  of  which  every  honest  and  high- 
minded  man  ought  to  be  ashamed,  and 
in  which  to  bo  bom  should  be  counted 
the  chief  of  calamities.  Cringing  in 
ehai'acter,  tawdry  in  taste,  vulgar  in 
demeanor,  false  in  sentiment,  weak  in 
will,  abject  in  aim,  what  could  be  ex- 
pected of  such  on  age  by  its  most  san- 
guine son — what  could  bo  done  for  such 
an  age  by  its  moat  devoted  friend  ? 

Wi;re  wo  wise  in  our  pajan  of  ton 
years  ago  T  Are  we  wise  in  our  lament- 
ations of  to-day  ?  Has  the  sharp  ex- 
perience of  recent  years  so  changed  the 
character  of  the  generation  to  which 
we  belong,  or  has  it  only  brought  into 
keener  and  clearer  relief  tho  virtues  and 
tho  vices  which  distinguished  that  char- 
acter from  the  character  of  generations 
past,  and  happily  laid  te  rest  in  their 
moss-grown  graves  ?  Here  are  ques- 
tions worth  pondering,  and  worth  an- 
swering by  the  man  who  can  answer 
them  fltly. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  point  our  renders  to 
one  glorious  reality  in  this  much -de- 


bated age,  from  which  they  may  take 
good  heart  of  grace  for  the  present*  and 
for  the  future,  too. 

Whatever  man  in  these  days  may  be, 
woman  never  wielded,  in  any  time,  i 
nobler  influence  than  now,  and  neve 
won  such  recognition  of  her  greatestl 
qualities  as  fix>m  tho  generation  whiokj 
has  had  to  bear  the  glittering  scotFs  of  I 
tho  '•  Princess'*  and  the  fiery  scorn  of  J 
George  Stind.  Since  the  heroic  age  of  J 
Italian  life,  and  Italian  letters,  there  ha 
been  no  such  crowning  of  woman  as  on 
own  eyes  have  seen.  Classes  of  wo 
men,  and  individual  women,  have 
tained  great  power  in  diflerent  coua* 
tries,  at  different  times,  in  virtue  of 
diverse  qualides.  The  willful,  witty 
womanhood  of  tho  old  regime  ruled 
Prance  by  fascination  and  by  fear ;  the 
ardent  faith  and  the  unconquerable  hate 
of  her  woman's  heart,  gave  to  Maria 
Theresa  the  etrength  to  save  an  cmphre. 
The  story  of  the  Fast  century  is  started 
all  over  with  the  names  of  women 
conspicuous  for  tho  power  which 
they  achieved  by  tho  extremity  of  their 
virtue  or  their  vice.  But  never,  un-- 
til  now,  never  until  this  nineteenth  oen-* 
tury,  has  it  been  possible  to  say  that 
men  were  approaching  a  general  recog- 
nition of  tho  absolute  value  of  the  femaloi: 
character,  and  of  female  genius ;  a  gene 
ral,  and,  therefore,  tacit,  easy,  and** 
unconstrained  admission  of  woman* a 
claim  to  be  a  held  for  a  power  in  the 
world.  While  people  are  quarreling  in 
conventions  about  '*  Woman's  Sphere," 
and  pamphleteers  are  doing  battle  for 
and  against  her  right  to  vote,  and  to 
bold  property,  to  command  ateamerSi 
and  to  preach  in  churches,  and  to  work 
mills,  and  to  core  diseases,  and  to  break 
horses,  the  growing  good  sense  and 
advancing  appreciation  of  the  civilized 
world  are  gradually,  but  surely,  coming 
to  the  righteous  conclusion  of  the  whnle 
matter.  Of  course,  a  great  many  higli* 
ly  respectable  persona  continue  to  be 
as  absurd  upon  this  subject  as  they  are 
upon  all  other  subjects.  You  may  atill 
meet  in  polite  society  with  elderly  gen- 
tlemen, whose  views  of  the  female  intel- 
lect, if  not  couched  in  language  as  surlj_ 
as  that  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  given 
to  uttering  his  oracles,  will  be  found  to 
be  (^uite  as  silly  as  those  of  the  dog- 
matic doctor ;  and  the  cathedi*al  excom- 
munication of  woman  from  the  loftier 
themes  of  human  discourse  is  still  not 
seldom  decreed  by  beardleaa  '^wasi.^v*^* 
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L^tifi  oyer  their  ponch  and  tlicir  cigars. 
rBitt.  far  the  firiit  time  m  tbe   history 
fof  our   much-striving  and  much-stum- 
iUing  mce,  a  maa*s  respect  for  women 
and  for  th**  womoriljr  mind  13  coming, 
and  that  v^^rjr  rapidly,  to  be  ocoepted, 
I  l>y  the  cl*3verest  and  the  most  ciillivated 
'  his  own  sex,  as  a  £iial  jitandard  of  hi^ 
I  chftraoter  and  capacity. 
%e  hlue-stoekiiig  of  the  hist  century, 
or  of  ^>d8  and  men,  is  happily  <?x- 
vnctt  having  gone  out  with  the  dodo 
I  about  thirty   yeai-^a  since  ;    the  Laura 
IMattklu  y.  rarely  to  be  found,  except- 
^Ing  in  th<f  more  remote  villnges  of  the 
interior ;  and  the  ♦•  strong-minded  '*  wo- 
man of  the  present  day  excites,  in  both 
sexGs,  such  intouso  emotions  of  dislike 
and  disgust  as  human  nature  keeps  in 
reserve  for  monsters  alone,  woman  be- 
ing no  longer  expected  to  be  weak  or 
odious.     Our  grandfathers  used  to  pa- 
tronize one  grandmothers  in  tlie   most 
humiliating  way :  when  a  young   lady 
made  herself  ridiculous  by  on  affecta- 
tion of  guntiment,  she  was  held  to  be  in 
her    vocfition,    and    ber    follies     were 
ranked  with  the  pets  and  pontings  of  a 
child ;  when  an  elderly  spinster  dinhed 
up    tbet) logical    twaddle   with  ber  tea, 
and  buttered  her  ttiast  with  Greek,  the 
gentlemen  in  bobwigs  only  smili?d  su- 
preme ;  for  women  must  be  either  silly 
or  sinful,  and,  of  course,  it  was  better 
that  tliey  should  be  nonsensical  than 
naughty. 

These  things  we  have  changed ;  not 
completely*  tt)  be  sure,  but,  so  far 
ch an gnd,  that  a  woman  may  now  enjoy 
the  reputation  of  being  clever  without 
c^iii*ing  to  be  regarded  as  a  woman,  so 
far  that  the  noblest  truths  and  the  loftiest 
principles  are  not  necessarily  brought 
to  s<x>rn  when  they  are  spoken  by  a 
woman's  lips,  or  writt<Jn  by  a  woman's 
pen. 

This  is  a  glory  of  our  age  which 
should  never  be  forgotten  by  thos« 
who  mean  to  paint  its  portrait,  or  to  ana- 
lyze it."?  character^ — a  present  glory  and 
tie  hendd  of  brighter  glories  yet  to 
be.  For  the  world  can  no  more  spare 
Uie  intellect  of  woman  than  it  can  dis- 
penne  with  the  affoctioos  of  man  ;  and 
infinite  good  will  result  to  us  and  to  our 
cliilclren,  we  may  be  sure,  from  the 
growing  recognition  of  this  truth,  and 
flie  consequent  acc4?ptance,  into  our 
literature  ajid  our  life,  of  a  now  and  no- 
ble ^spirit.  When  the  follies  of  the  fanati- 
cal friends  of  *♦  Woman's  Kighta"  shall 


have  been  utterly  forgotten,  for  the  lack 
of  a  modem  Aristophanes  to  preserve 
their  memory  in  a  new  Ecclesiasuzae, 
and  that  golden  year  arrives,  of  which 
the  poet  prophesies,  the  year  of  the 

**  Worid'n  grc«t  bridals,  cbasle  and  calm, 
Whpnco  apntjgs  tho  cix»waing  race  of  haman 
kind  f" 

when  mannish  women  and  womanish 
men  shall  have  become  alike  impossi- 
ble, and  each  respecting  each,  and 
each  by  the  other  respected,  man 
and  woman  find  peace  at  last  and 
harmony  in  the  ordered  freedom  of 
dual  but  equal  lives,  then  at  least,  if  not 
before,  the  names  of  tlie  women  who 
have  illa>5trated  th«  Hterature  of  the 
present  age  will  become  as  stars  in  the 
minds  of  men  for  the  **  sweet  iuflueaoei}'* 
they  shall  forever  rain  upon  the  race. 
Those  women  have  done  more  for  the 
world  than  plant  xXa  g^ird en- plats  with 
tube-roses  and  with  tulips.  They  have 
breathed  thi?  summer  breath  of  their 
own  souls  into  this  generation.  The 
faith,  the  hope,  the  earnestness  of  woman 
are  found  everywhere  contending  with 
the  doubt,  the  despair,  the  listless  apa- 
thy into  which  we,  miserable  money- 
making,  &e If- seeking  men,  had  fallen. 
Those  immoi-tal  instincts  and  sov- 
ereign passions,  without  which  lite- 
ratiii"©  languishes,  because  without 
them  life  grows  worthless,  are  more  in- 
extinguishable, it  would  seem,  in  woman 
than  in  man.  Swift  and  warm  as  the 
sunlight  are  her  sympathies  and  her 
convictions,  and,  pouring  their  genial 
splendor  upon  the  chiUed  and  frozen 
temper  of  man,  they  set  free  again  the 
fettered  currents  of  his  inward  life.  In 
every  age,  the  hearts  of  women  have 
kept  the  hopes  of  the  world,  and,  witliia 
the  narrow  circle  of  the  home,  it  bos 
never  been  possible  wholly  to  deny  to 
the  intellect  of  woman  its  proper 
sphere  and  its  legitimate  authority. 
That  the  intellect  of  woman  could  fill 
its  sphere  and  wield  its  authority  in  the 
wider  circle  of  the  worlds  without  draw- 
ing away  into  itself  the  precious  life  of 
her  affections  and  hor  graces,  men  used 
to  doubt.  But  they  can  doubt  no  long- 
er. It  was  idle  to  appeal,  against  this 
skepticism,  to  the  eitimples  of  exception- 
al women  in  the  past ;  but,  beneatli  the 
constellated  heaven  of  the  present,  skep 
ticism  hua  become  ridiculous.  It  must 
be  silenced  now,  as  Napoleon,  upon  the 
deck  of  his  war- vessel,  laiUiig  over  the 
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still  souttiorn  Actk  in  the  starlit  summer 
nij^Lt,  silenced  the  atheist  wrangling  of 
his  friendst  with  a  Eager  lifted  to  the 
skios. 

An  ancient  Hindoo  sage,  whose  name 
is  so  ahi^urd  that  we  shall  not  rii^k  the 
mention  of  it,  has  left  on  record,  in  one 
of  the  many  thousand  scriptures  of  his 
nice,  hia  own  deliberate  conviction, 
thitl  "  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Vedas»  and 
all  that  baa  been  written  in  books,  is  to 
be  found  coneeided  in  the  heart  of  a 
woman.**  All  the  world  has  secretly 
agreed  with  the  Hindoo  sage  ;  and.  bad 
there  been  no  women  on  the  earth,  there 
would  certainly  have  been  no  books 
written  worth  the  rending.  It  was 
surely  time  tliat  she,  who  had  been  the 
cause  of  literature  in  others,  should  vin- 
dicate her  own  creative  capacity*  This 
she  has  done,  and,  whatever  else  may  bo 
said  for  or  against  our  much- debated, 
bepraiKcd,  and  berated  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, this,  at  least,  will  remain  to  be  said 
of  it  forever — that  it  saw  the  first  great 
^e  of  female  authorship. 

Tht^re  were  women  in  ancient  Grceco 
who  wrote  like  w<*men,  or,  at  leajit,  like 
Grecian  women;  and  tliere  were  women 
in  mediieval  Italy  who  wrote  as  became 
the  country  worn  en  and  the  friends  of  a 
Petrarch  or  an  Angelo.  There  have 
been  women  in  every  age  who  wrote  the 
most  delightful  pos^ble  letters,  and 
journals,  and  diaries  ;  putting  their  per- 
sonal histories,  feelings,  or  fancies  into 
that  inimitable,  fehcitou^  female  dialect 
which,  in  every  language,  moves  as 
nimbly  as  a  womau*s  mU  and  charms  as 
subtly  na  her  «mile.  But,  through  all 
the  runge  of  history,  we  look  in  vain  for 
any  class  of  female  nuthers,  original, 
powerful,  unquestionably  excellent*  and^ 
at  the  same  time,  distinctively  feminine, 
until  we  come  down  to  our  own  days. 
If  the  »*  large  utterance  of  the  early 
gods**  is  hushed  among  us  now,  we  may 
have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  we 
have  been  the  first  to  hear  the  silvery 
speech  of  the  goddesses.  Since  the 
tlmea  of  Madame  do  Stael,  who,  to  be 
sure,  was  not  much  of  a  goddess,  and 
still  lesa  of  a  woman,  and  who  did  her 
best  to  make  a  man  of  herself,  but  of 
whom  it  must  be  always  borne  in  mind, 
that  she  fell  upon  evil  days,  when  every 
body  had  been  suddenly  emancipated, 
and  nobody  was  really  free — since  the 
times  of  Madamft  de  Stael  in  France, 
and  of  Mary  Wolbtonocraft  in  England, 
think  how  many  charming,  bow  many 


moving  things  have  been  said  to  us  io 
tliat  silvery  goddess-speech ! 

Even  the  Arabian  carpet  of  the  imo- 
mnation  can  hardly  carry  us  back  tct  the 
days  whett  Sirs,  Carter  and  Madame 
Dacier  were  esteemed  marvels  for  do- 
ing men*s  work  almost  as  well  as  men, 
and  the  woman  who  published  a  book 
won  for  herself  the  same  sort  of  fame 
which  was  achieved  by  Madame  D*An- 
gerville  when  she  climbed  Mont  Bhino. 
l^he  lioness  is  now  become  at  least  as 
common  and  familiar  a  creature  as  the 
lion,  and  it  is  simple  truth,  which  no- 
body fears  to  utter,  that  one  meets  with 
women  who  have  not  ceased  to  bo 
women  in  becoming  authors,  quite  as 
often  as  with  men  who,  in  becoming 
authors,  have  continued  to  be  men. 

You  might  annihilate  the  works  and 
obliterate  the  names  of  all  the  women 
who  ever  wrote  books,  from  the  time  of 
the  Eiodus  down  to  the  French  revo- 
lution, without  sensibly  damaging  the 
literary  renown  of  any  country  upon 
earth  ;  but,  take  the  women  of  the  last 
seventy  years  out  of  the  Pantheon,  and 
how  many  a  dismal,  deserted  niche 
will  stare  you  reproachfully  in  the 
face! 

And  it  i^  in  tlie  literatures  of  England 
and  America  that  women  have  won 
their  place  most  loyally^  and  with  the 
least  abdication  of  their  womanhood* 
The  old  Teutonic  spirit  of  our  forest 
ancestors,  whose  gloiy  it  was,  that  they 
"consulted  their  women  on  all  occasions 
of  importimce,"  survives  and  shines 
again,  in  the  reception  which  the  An- 
glo-Saxon race  has  given  to  the  Syb- 
il line  leaves  of  its  modern  prophc^ 
esses. 

In  France,  woman  has  trenched  up- 
on the  special  domain  of  man,  and  the 
writings  of  the  greatest  and  most  gifted 
woman  who  ever  held  a  pen  in  Paris, 
bear  witness.on  every  page, to  her  fatal  fa- 
miliarity with  emotions  and  experiences 
through  which  no  woman  can  pass  and 
keep  sacred  the  special  spirit  of  her 
sex.  The  some  atmosphere  suits  not 
both  men  and  women ;  and  it  is  as  idle 
to  ignore  this  eternal  fact,  as  it  is  imbe- 
cile and  unjust  to  pass  upon  a  diseased 
but  glorious  nature,  like  that  of  Madame 
Dudevant  the  stern  sentence  which 
radical  depravation,  or  innate  incapacity 
of  gcM>d ,  bJoho  in vi  tes .  The  w o rst  q  ual- 
ity«  let  us  say  it  frankly,  the  only  real- 
ly evil  quality  of  Madame  Dudevant*8 
works,  seems  to  us  tj  bo  this,  that  her  im- 
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morality  is  mannish.  Th*?  disci  pline  to 
wMch  ghc  subjects  Consfsuclo  iit*»^}4»d- 

{>line  of  wbieh  a  man  niight  conceive  fi^r 
iiraaelf,  but  from  the  thought  of  which 
a  woman  should  rpcoi)  with  a  natu- 
ral shudder.  Thftt  sad  innn^s  name, 
**  George  San^/'  is  for  us  the  symbo! 
and  sign  of  all  that  is  most  deplorable 
in  thp  tramin^  of  the  splendiil  genius 
which  ba«  mado  it  im mortal.  No  such 
nom-de-plumfi  could,  for  a  moment,  con- 
ceal tho  womanhood  of  tho  greatest  fe- 
mole  writers  of  our  own  nice. 

Within  the  i^mall  and  fragile  person 
of  Charlf>tte  Bronte,  for  instance,  there 
throbbed  a  life  as  vivid  and  as  passion- 
ate as  that  which  tinges  the  pages 
of  **  L&lia*'  or  "  Indiana'^  with  its  fiery 
glow. 

Pent  in  her  poor  pee  hided  homOt 
amonpf  the  YorkHhire  hilla,  the  slight, 
hard -favored  daughter  of  the  English 
pariah  priest  had  to  struggle  with 
womanly  instincts  as  warm,  and  with 
a  thirst  of  love  as  keen  as  the 
instincts  that  were  outraged,  and 
the  thirst  that  was  not  quenched 
in  the  s^pirit  of  the  grand  daughter 
of  Marshal  Saie.  But  all  this  vivid, 
pasi^ionate  life,  these  instincts  re- 
pressed by  fate»  this  thirst  ungrati- 
ned,   never    wrought    upon    Charlotte 

,  Bronte  any  unwomanly  change  of 
nature;  never  dimmed  the  delicacy 
of  her  perceptions ;  never  chilled  her 
deeper  inward  sympathies.  When  you 
read  **Jane  Eyre/'  or  *»  Shirley/*  or 
*'  Villette,"  you  feel  that  you  are  stand- 
ing face  to  face  with  a  woman  who  has 
Been  «  tho u.^ and  illusions  vanish  with- 
out losing  her  faith  in  tho  realities 
which  survive  ull  illusion — a  woman  too 
clear-eighted  to  bo  sentimenbd,  but  too 
fiiucere  to  scoff.  Nothing  can  less  re- 
Eemble  tliat  disma!  dii*graco  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  **ff.mm€  incomprisc^''  than  this 
proud,  passionate  creature,  thwarted  but 
not  perverted — vexed  but  not  vifiated^- 
swi ft- lighted  to  pierce  every  disguise 
of  falsehood,  but  strong- hearted  with 
the  immortal  hope  of  truth. 

Though  not  all  of  one  genius, 
most  ot  the  femalo  writers,  whose 
names  are  likely  t(>  fiurrivo  tho  present 

rage,  have  been  of  one  spirit  with  Char- 
lotte Bronte,  and,  like  her,  hove  done 
honor  to  their  sex  in  doing  service  to 
their  art.  W hat  autlior  of  our  ti mes  has 
held  more  loyally  to  the  great  aims  of 
authorship   than   Eliiabeth   Browning, 

'  and  yet  where  shall  we  look  for  a  more 


womanly  woman  tlian  she  ?  Wo  speak 
as  if  to  those  who  know  her  personally ; 
for  there  never  was  a  writer  whose 
words  wore  more  transparent  than  hers 
to  betray  the  living  soul  within  them  ; 
and  those  who  know  her  poems,  do,  in- 
deed, know  herself — know  her  lofty 
ambition  and  her  modest  spirit — her 
constancy  to  right  and  hor  gentlenesa 
in  judgment— her  ardor  and  her  tender- 
ness. There  is  nothing  paltry  in  hei 
purposes,  and  no  tiling  morbid  in  her 
moods.  She  writes,  because,  in  the  long 
solitude  of  her  earlier  years  and  the 
love-lit  happiness  of  her  womanhood, 
a  thousand  thoughts  have  grown  up 
within  her  that  could  not  be  repressed 
from  utterance  ;  but  she  writes  as  one 
who  knows  that  the  thought  most 
precious  to  ourselves  is  worth  little  to 
the  world  unless  it  bo  fitly  uttered. 
She  does  not  sing  merely  to  unburden 
her  own  heart,  but  also  to  enrich  the 
hearts  of  those  who  hear  her  ;  and  her 
first  hope  for  all  her  poems  doubtless  ia« 
that  they  may  truly  add  to  the  world* a 
stock  of  beauty  and  of  truth. 

We  give  to  a  new  poem  from  her, 
therefore,  an  artist's  welcome,  first 
heartily  receiving  it  and  rejoicing  in 
the  real  life  it  is  so  sure  to  bnng  to  ua  ; 
then,  as  heartily  reviewing  it,  to  mea- 
euro  our  artistes  progresa  by  the  stand- 
ard of  her  earlier  works.  For  Mrs. 
Browning  is  one  of  the  few  writers  of 
our  time  in  whom  wo  recognize  a  steady 
progress ;  and  because  her  faults  were 
always  as  sharply  defined  and  as  specif  il- 
ly hers  as  her  powers  are,  it  has  not 
been  difficult  to  note  her  upward  steps. 
In  her  first- published  poems,  the  whole 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  writer  was  fai"  fn>m 
being  revealed,  though  it  was  very 
clearly  indicated.  The  melody  of  her 
poems  was  broken>and  their  phraseology 
unequal  They  reminded  you  of  tho 
strong  mouutain-brooks  that,  far  up  in 
the  forest,  fight  their  new  way  over  the 
rocks  with  lapses  of  smooth  flowing, 
and  intervals  of  sudden  cataract.  It 
hardly  needed  any  estemal  evidence 
to  satisfy  you  that  those  were  the  first 
works  of  a  woman  of  genius,  who  had 
lived  a  very  sad,  peculiar  Life,  and  had 
trained  herself  in  studies  as  unusual  as 
b  e  r  exp  eri  ence .  Her  pe  dan  tries  of  al  E  u- 
EioQ  were  no  pedantries  at  all ;  her  quaint- 
ncsses  and  obscurities  of  phrase  had  no 
savor  of  affectation.  She  had  acquired 
those  tricks  of  thought  and  speech,  just 
aa  those,  who  live  much  alone  and  sor- 
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row  irrcatly,  acq  aire  tricks  of  niaruier 
and  of  bearing  quite  their  own.  Thoy 
were  in  her  the  evidencea  not  of  an  imi- 
tative iind  incapable  nature,  but  of  an 
tj^olutcd  and  tntensely  individual  lift). 
And  all,  who  had  eyes  to  5eo  and  hearts 
to  trnderstand,  hoped  very  high  things 
of  this  new  singer.  That  she  wiug 
like  tho  nightingale,  again .st  a  thorn 
nnd  in  the  dusk,  saddened  but  did  not 
diminish  our  hopes  of  her ;  and  when 
we  heard  that  the  sunlight  had  suddenly 
broken  in  upon  her  existence,  and  that 
the  solitary  sufferer  in  England  had  be- 
come the  happy  wife  in  Italy,  wo  all 
felt  that,  however  long  a  time  the  age 
might  have  to  wait  for  its  recognized 
poet,  of  its  poeteas,  at  least,  we  were 
«ure. 

Nor  was  our  confidence  unfounded. 
Already,  though  hut  in  the  prime  of 
her  years,  Mrs.  Browning  ha^s  made 
her  name  a  household  word  in  the  best 
aud  most  cultivated  home*  of  the  Old 
World  and  the  New,  and  tht?  intluenceof 
her  spiritt  grave  as  sweet,  mid  earnest 
as  serene*  may  be  traced  in  lines  of 
lioht  by  every  ob^inning  man,  through 
all  the  circle  of  hLa  acquaintance.  The 
imitation  of  her  mannerii*ms  and  htr 
faults,  which  is  obvious  in  the  recent 
writings  of  so  many  women,  i.i  an  ua- 
mUtakable  indication  of  tho  interest 
which  she  hwi  inspired,  and  the  atten- 
tion which  she  han  ci»mmanded.  And 
the  little  harm  which  tho  imitation  may 
do  to  our  literature,  need  not,  surely, 
trouble  us  much,  when  weighed  against 
tho  great  good  which  the  influence  will 
do  to  our  hfe.  What  does  it  matter  that 
a  dozen  young  ladies,  reading  **  Bertha 
in  tho  Lane,'^  should,  for  several  years 
thereafter,  write  nonsensically  of  being 
**  Flooded  witli  a  Dark,"  while  they 
themselves,  and  bo  many  hundreds  more 
tiiat  write  no  nonsense  at  all,  live 
better  lives,  and  think  better  thoughtJi, 
and  are  more  womanly-strong,  and 
sweet,  and  just,  for  tho  inbreathed 
ppirit  of  that  beautiful,  sad  story  ?  Or, 
who  could  turn  from  the  lovely  picture 
of  the  Lady  Geraldine,  drawing  all  men 

"  Oa  to  lovo  bor, 
And  to  worihip  the  dlrmeuc««  ttf  iLe  smile 
hid  m  her  eyes," 

to  worry  himself  about  a  whole  train  of 

**  KosuDADt  stoam-oit^lfM 
FoUowiDg  far  on  the  direction  of  JiiirUaating 
dove-like  Umi J  ?" 

Heaven  forbid  we  should  be  thought 
VOL.  IX.— 3 


to  underrate  the  importance  of  words 
and  of  style.  A  a  concerning'  tho  artist 
herself,  they  are  of  supreme  importituce ; 
for  their  perfection  or  imperfection  will 
make  to  her  the  difference  between  a 
wide-enduring  fame  and  a  final  t*ac»terio 
reputation.  We  know  this  well,  and 
Mrs,  Browniug  knows  it,  too,  and  means 
to  use  her  kuow ledge,  we  opine.  For 
we  note  in  her,  as  we  said  before,  a 
steady  progress  and  a  gradual  emanci* 
pation  of  her  mind  from  those  habits  of 
expres^'iitm  which  she  had  acquired  in 
the  narrow  circle  to  which  she  at  first 
addressed  herself.  Between  the  worid, 
whose  singer  she  ought  to  be,  and  her- 
self, theru  wai*  long  interposed  a  barrier 
of  rare  old  books  and  rare  living  frii^nds, 
making  up  an  audience  of  whoso  pres- 
ence alone  she  waa  vitally  aware.  Her 
Gallicisms,  and  Greci.^msi  and  Milton* 
isms,  were  little  heeded  in  that  audi* 
enee,  or,  perhapSt  if  heeded,  pr:ui*ed. 
But,  of  late  years,  she  has  overlooked 
this  barrier,  we  judge,  and  so  purifies 
her  speech  that  it  may  go  further  and 
fiiro  more  happily. 

In  the  whole  of  that  charming  volume, 
made  up  of**  Casa  Guidi  Windows**  and 
the  **  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,*' 
you  will  not  easily  fi.nd  so  many  ob- 
scurities and  incoherencies  of  speech  as 
you  shall  stumblo  over  in  one  page  of 
the  **  Drama  of  Erile,"  or  a  dozen 
verses  of  the  '*  Vision  of  Poets.**  And 
then,  after  you  have  marked  this  fact, 
and  turn  back  again  to  the  **  Drama  of 
Eiile,'  or  the  **  Vision  of  Poets,**  how 
plain  it  becomes  to  you  that  the  writer 
of  those  •*  Sonnets,"  which  alone,  had 
no  other  woman  ever  put  pen  to  paper 
in  the  world,  would  suflice  to  pi^Uory 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  for  his  absnrd 
blasphemy  about  tlie  **  incapacity  of 
women  to  write  well  of  love  !**  has  only 
to  go  back  to  these  earlier  works,  with 
the  firm  hand  and  the  clear  eye  she 
has  now  acquired,  in  order  to  beat  tha 
gold  of  them  out  anew  into  lovely  and 
worthy  shapos.  In  fact,  we  doubt  if 
it  would  bo  possible  for  Mrs.  Browning 
now  to  talk,  as  Miss  Barrett  once  did, 
about 

'*  (rocthe  wilh  thftt  roachtng^  oyo 

Hm  Boul  reached  uut  from  far  aad  high, 

Aud  fell  from  inner  entity  I" 

For  Mra.  Browning  would  see,  as  Mifti$ 
Barrett  did,  that  here  was  something 
worth  saying,  but,  also,  which  Miss 
Barrett  did  not  see,  that  here  was  sotne- 
thing  very  badly  said.   If  we.  Wk^^<\.^b:^ 
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in  reading  •*  Casa  Guidi  Windows,"  we 
have  become  sure  of  it  in  reading  **  Au- 
rora Leigh."  For  this  best  and  longest 
of  Mrs.  Browning's  poems  is  at  once  a 
confession  of  her  artistic  creed  and  a 
witness  to  her  faithful  works. 

"  Aurora  Leigh"  is  the  h'eroine  of  an 
autobiographical  novel,  in  verse.  She 
writes  her  story  to  explain  her  life,  or  but 
to  record  it,  as  you  please,  sets  down 
on  paper  the  sorrows  and  the  strength, 
the  trials  and  the  triumph  of  lon^  years, 
that  so  she  may  put  them  behmd  her 
and  press  on  to  the  new  years  wwting 
before  her. 

The  victim,  in  her  childhood,  like 
••Jane  Eyre,"  of  a  decent  tyranny, 
and,  in  her  womanhood,  like  Tennyson's 
*' Princess,"  the  proud  dreamer  of  a 
prouder  dream,  Aurora  Leigh,  fortunate 
m  her  genius,  neither  loses  heart  under 
the  tyranny,  nor  goes  mad  in  the  dream. 

Let  us  tell  her  story,  that  our  readers 
may  see  its  significance,  and  hasten  to 
study  it  for  themselves. 

Aurora  is  born  in  Florence,  of  an 
Italian  mother,  **  whose  rare  blue  eyes 
were  shut  from  seeing"  her  sweet  child, 
ere  five  summers  had  passed  over  her. 
This  was  the  first  gult  opened  in  her 
life,  for 

"  Women  know 
The  way  to  rear  up  cliildren  (to  be  jiwt). 
They  know  a  eimplo,  mernr,  tender  knack 
Of  tying  sashes,  fitting  baoy-shooe, 
And  etrioging  pretty  words  that  make  no 

sense. 
And  kissing  full  sense  into  empty  words ; 
Which  things  are  corals  to  cat  life  upon. 
Although  such  trifles ;  children  learn  by  sueli 
Love's  iioly  earnest  in  a  pretty  play, 
And  get  not  ovcr-carly  solemnized— 
But  Bocing  as  in  a  rose-bush  Love's  Divine 
Which  burns    and    hurts  not — not  a  single 

bloom, 
Become  aware  and  unafraid  of  Love. 
Such  good  do  mothers — " 

Such  good  Aurora's  father  could  not 
do  ;  though  all  his  heart  was  in  his  love 
for  her.  For  she  alone  remained  to 
him  of  all  the  glory  of  his  life.  He  was 
an  **  austere  Englishman,"  who,  wan- 
dering off  to  Florence  to  study  drains 
and  husbandry,  had  there,  most  una- 
wares, received  his  sacramental  gift  with 
eucharistio  meanings,  from  the  chant- 
ing procession  that  he  looked  upon  with 
•*  comfortable  island-scorn ;"  for,  as  the 
train  of  priestly  banners,  cross,  and 
pialm  went  by  him  in  the  square, 
**  A  face  flashed  like  a  cymbal  on  bis  face. 
Transfiguring  him  to  music," 
sad  be  loved.  Beloved  by  such  a  man 
with  lore   so    sadden    and    complete, 


Aurora's  mother,  when  she  died,  took 
hi.s  life  with  her  from  the  world,  and  it 
was  but  for  a  few  years  that  the  child 
grew  beside  his  knee, 

"  His  grave  Ups 
Contriving  such  a  miserable  smile 
As  if  be   knew  ncedi?  must,  or  she  should 
die." 

They  lived  among  the  mountains  above 
Pelago,  alone  there  with  their  old  Ita- 
lian servant,  Assunta,  and  with  the  pic- 
ture of  the  beautiful  dead  mother.  The 
father  taught  the  child  strange  scraps 
of  scholar-learning,  giving  her  all  his 
knowledge,  not  because  it  was  the  best 
for  her,  but  the  best  he  had  to  give  her, 
and  he  must  give  her  all  he  had.  And 
there  he  died,  his  last  words  breathing 
out  to  her  the  sum  of  his  life's  lesson, 
"Love!" 

And  when  he  had  died,  there  came  a 
stranger  who  took  the  child  away  from 

Eoor  old  Assunta  and  her  mountain 
ome,  her  mothers  picture,  and  her 
blue  Italy,  to  carry  her  far  away  across 
the  sea  to  pious,  and  parked,  and  cloudy 
England,  to  a  hard  now  life  in  a  hard 
new  world. 

It  was  her  father's  sister  who  re- 
ceived her  there,  standing  upon  the 
hall-step  of  her  country  house,  to  give 
the  poor  child  welcome.  And  what  a 
welcome ! 

*      •      *  "  She  stood  straight  and  calm. 
Her  somewhat  narrow  forehead  braided  tight, 
As  if  for  taming  accidental  thouehts 
From  possible  pulses ;   brown  hair  pricked 

with  gray 
By  frigid  use  of  life  (she  was  not  old, 
Although  my  father's  elder  by  a  year), 
A  nose  drawn  sharply,  yet  in  delicate  lines ; 
A  close  mild  mouth,  a  nttle  soured  about 
The  ends,  through  speaking  unrequited  loves, 
Or,  peradventure,  niggardly  half-truths ; 
Eyes   of  no  color — once  they  might   have 

smiled, 
But  never,  never  have  forgot  themselves 
In  smiling ;  cheeks  in  which  was  yet  a  rose 
Of  perished  summers,  like  a  rose  in  a  book, 
Kept  more  for  ruth  than  pleasure^if  past 

bloom. 
Past  fading  also. 

<'  She  had  lived,  we'll  say, 
A  harmless  life,  she  called  a  virtuous  life, 
A  quiet  life,  which  was  not  life  at  all, 

gixkt  that,  she  had  not  lived  enough  to  know) 
etween  the  vicar  and  the  county  squires. 
The  lord-lieutenant  looking  down  sometimes 
From  the  cmpjrreal,  to  assure  their  souls 
Against  chance  vulgarisms,  and,  in  the  abyss, 
The  apothecary  looked  on  once  a  year, 
To  prove  their  soundness  of  humility. 
The  poor-club  exercised  her  Christian  gifts 
Of  knitting  stockings,  stitching  petticoats. 
Because  we  are  of  one  flesh  after  all 
And  need  one  flannel  (with  a  proper  sense 
Of  difference  m  \Xift  q)i«i\l'j\— aad  atill 
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Tli9  book  dub,  gu&rdcd  from  your  modem 

iriok 
Of  Ktioking  dangerous   quostipni    firom   tho 

cruiifir, 
piTMofvM  htir  int**IWrttiil,    Kli«  had  li^od 
Ab-'    '  '     '    '^     '  "■•     ^^   ^-   -       ■■  -. 
A(<  fu  roll 

Wn 
Dc-ir   Uca.vctj,  Liiv?   ^uly  luc  the  tliiuga  that 

tn  tliU'keta,  and  en!  berrien ! 

A  trild  bird  scarcely  fledged,  vras  brou^^bt  to 

linr  cage, 
And  fdio  true  there  to  loeet  me.    Very  kind. 
BriajC  t^«  cleftn  wster;   gtvo  oat  tho  frexh 

•oc<t^ 

*'!llie  ttcvnd  npoo  the  utepe  to  welaomc!  mo. 
Calm,   til   blAck    g&rb,     I  clun^  about  Lct 

nt«k — 
Ton  riff  biibdSf  who  catfh  at  every  irhn^d  of 

To  1         '  ....  V    ,„j|  cling 

Lir  word 

*  Love,  U»v«,  D))  uiiiU.'    8lie,  black  tliore  with 

my  ifricf, 
Might  r«^l  my  lovo — ibe  was  Lib  Biater  onoe — 
I    el  ting   to   ber,     A   ti)oiDcuit»  abe  aeemed 

ICif^  Mittf,  itiffored  mo  to  cUnff, 

All'  EriFOUii^h  the  hall,  into 

The     ^ 

'*  There,  with  Bomo  itratige  apasin 
Of  mill  and  passion,  sho  wrung  loofte  mv 

hatide 
lilip<»notj*Ty.  nnd  ht*!'l  m*  at  arm  t  length. 
An  I  I'^kcd  bladcd  eyes 

lien  r' — fty,  Btabbod    it 

Throu^ii  Uiuv^a,  lu^il  uliueLi,  and  chin^  u*  if  to 

dnd 
A  wii'kiid  murdert'r  in  my  Innocent  fflco» 
If  ni»t  herti,  there*,  porhapsv    Thon,  drawbar 

breath, 
She  atmgKlfld  f^ 

And  miAf  od  tl  I  hrink, 

Aiifahehadt  voar — 

*  8hfl  loved  my  r^iLLtr.  aud  would  lovo  mo,  too, 
Ai  long  aa  I  deser^od  iL^     Very  kind. 

'*  I  uodorBtood  hor  moaning  afterward  -, 

8hc  t!]oui:Iit  to  HiLiI  mv  snolhor  in  my  faoe, 

Ar  '  For  fho,  my  aiuit, 

Hfi  ,  AA  »ho  ouiud, 

An  I  goutloiiouli, 

Mv  1 1  fid  roole<d  awny 

A  V  '^t^^  A  (rr>od  luiiM 

KP.  ■       "    ■    .her, 

ri,. 

IIj^'I  h  nattvt* 

l^)d« 
And  mado  him  rnad.  Aliko  br  Ufo  an<l  dcnlli, 
In  lore  w-'  --*..•.. ,t      vk,.  k,.  i  ....^..  ^  f  ,,y  vonni 
What  ftoi  > 

To  har  n--  .    .    ,1*  ' 

AndiOfli 

llacafav  ii  IkcildoftlUm 

Hhaovvrii  <i«<i«d  for  hnto, 

nil  Ut^,  1*1*  iHiuri*lit  ij,  d«d  newd  at  livst 
Th*  iov«  fnjm  wliioh  it  grew,  in  atr«ogth  and 

hi*at. 
And  wrinklpd  b«jr  tnootlt  ooti»cleM«  witl. 


I  >^  virtDO  f»ay  not,  tin) 
rian  doctrine  wai   enforced  at 


'*  And  tbtti  my  falheT'ii  ftlitor  waa  to  mo 
My  motbor'B  hator.** 

Fancy  the  Ufo  thiit  the  Itftltius  (shild 

wius  to  tlvi^  with  tliifl  Hritish  aunt^  tuid 
yotj  will  strike  the  key-tjute  of  all  tb«; 
story  of  Aurora  Leigh, 

It  did  not  kill  her,  this  life,  as  it  does 
so  many,  cliilliDf^all  the  warm  woman's 
soul  wilhiti  them»  nor  did  it  dnvo  her 
mad»  WhHt  it  dUi  do  for  her,  her  cous- 
in Ilomnoy  Lffgh  lecrned,  ono  June 
dtiy,  when  ho  surprised  hor  crowning 
hor  ovm  bi-owd  with  ivy-leoves«  and 
would  have  taken  her  In  his  hand  to 
ho  his  dear  and  docile  wife,  and  help 
him  in  his  philanthropto  works.  He 
was  a  proud,  calm,  earnest  man,  this 
coiij^in  Romney.  Hie  unwilling  heir  of 
all  tho  Leighs,  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  not 
for  himself  bat  for  Iiis  rnee,  and  sleep- 
less at  heart  untile  by  personal  aacri- 
iie^,  and  personal  toil,  ht>  should  have 
done  Bometliing  to  bridge  over  the 
dreadful  chasm  Ix^tween  the  he  I  pies* 
horrible  multitudes  of  the  poor  and  vile, 
and  hia  own  statelv  order  of  the  rich 
and  great.  He  asks  htB  coubia's  hand 
to  help  him  iu  biis  work,  and  when  shd 
speaks  to  Uim  of  her  own  dreams,  of 
that  artistic  life  sho  longs  for^  that 
service  of  beauty  to  which  she  had 
vowed  herself  when  her  soul, 

*•  At  pootry'i  divine  first  fingortoach, 
Let  ];o  conventions  and  f^prnng  ap  surprised. 
Convicted  of  tho  fijeot  eternities 
Between  two  worhU/* 

he  smiles  sadly,  as  upon  tho  folly  of  a 
child ^  and  speaks  of  womHn's  sphere  In 
the  old-fashioned,  maddening  way,  and 
Fo,  unconsciously,  reechoing  with  hia 
deep  voice  the  todiouw,  dreary  drawl- 
ings  of  her  disuml  auut^  rouses  alt  the 
scornful  soul  within  Aurora*a  heart,  and 
wins  for  himself  a  dismissal  as  poignant 
and  OS  positivo  as  ever  man  received. 

Unutterable  is  the  wrath  of  the  di**- 
mal  aunt  on  h(?nring  this,  and  very 
sharply  does  she  set  before  Aurora  the 
facts,  that  all  her  father^s  fortune,  by  the 
condidons  of  the  entail  in  the  hout<e  of 
Leigh,  must  pass  away  to  Roniney, 
since  no  child  of  a  foreign  marriauo 
could  inherit  of  their  race.  And  «iO  the  ' 
aunt  and  the  niece  face  each  other  at 
fast;  but,  before  either  can  ^g^v^  ^vjv 
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dies,  and,  in  the  morning,  they  find 
her  Hitting  upright  near  lier  bed,  and 
holding  in  her  hand  a  letter  with  un- 
broken seal.  This  letter  contains  a 
deed  of  gift,  from  Roinney  to  his  aunt, 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  intended  by 
111* in  to  be  left  for  a  provision  to  the  else 
(Hsiinherited  Aurora.  But  Aurora  will 
have  no  such  gifts ;  and,  as  the  letter  had 
never  been  opened,  she  resolutely  re- 
fuses to  regard  it  as  received,  and,  put- 
ting back  her  cousin's  purse  as  she  had 
put  back  his  hand,  she  goes  her  way  to 
Ijondon,  there  to  win  for  herself  the 
bread  of  daily  life,  and  the  ivy-wreath 
of  immortality. 

Romney,  meanwhile,  pursues  his 
dream  with  equal  faith  and  equal  hope. 
He  becomes  a  leader  of  tlie  **  Christian 
Socialists  ;"  is  foremost  in  every  effort, 
anywhere  made,  to  raise  the  fallen,  and 
to  steady  the  tottering,  and  consecrates 
his  gifts,  his  fortune,  and  his  life  to  the 
poor. 

The  cousins  do  not  meet  till  one  day 
there  comes  to  Aurora's  study  a  cer- 
tain lovely  widow — Lady  Waldemar — 
who,  holding  her  gay  booth  in  May 
Fair,  has  seen  and  loved  the  high-souled 
Uomuey,  and  now  seeks  his  cousin's 
intervention  to  save  him  from  contract- 
ing a  marriage  with  a  poor  outcast  girl, 
Marian  Erie.  Romney,  it  seems,  means 
to  wed  this  Marian,  partly  as  a  protest 
against  the  wicked  spirit  of  caste,  and 
partly  because  he  has  found  her  to  be  a 
noble-heartod,  pure-souled,  affectionate 
and  obedient  girl,  who  is  ready  to  wor- 
ship him,  and  to  do  his  generous  will. 
Aurora  goes  to  see  Marian,  finds  her  in 
the|lismale8t  places — herself  a  flower  of 
sprmg — loves  her  for  her  gentleness, 
pities  her  for  her  terrible  story,  and, 
when  Romney  comes  in  upon  their  in- 
terview, gives  him  her  hand,  and  wel- 
comes his  humble  bride  to  the  haughty 
house  of  Ix'igh.  The  wedding  is  ap- 
pointed to  take  place  at  St  James's 
church,  where  all  the  fashion  of  Lon- 
don arc  convened  to  meet  all  London*s 
wretchedness,  and  witness  this  stiange 
union.  The  quests  arrive,  rich  and 
poor,  fine  and  ioul.  The  parson  comes 
and  the  bridegroom ;  but  they  wait  and 
look  and  wait  in  vain  for  the  bride,  who 
appears  not.  She  has  gone,  it  secmF, 
gone  away  with  some  evil  woman,  and 
brought  to  shame  the  proud  philanthro- 
py ot  Romney. 

When,  in  a  little  while  after  this  sad 
business,  Aurora  goes  to  Fruaoo,  she 


leaves  Romney  on  the  point  of  being 
wedded,  at  last,  to  Lady  Waldemar. 

In  Paris,  Aurora,  wandering  on  the 
quays,  meets  Marian — Marian,  but  ah  ! 
how  changed  !  A  shame-faced,  sorrow- 
st^-icken  shadow  of  that  fair  young  Ma- 
rian she  had  known  before,  and  bearing 
in  her  arms  the  sad  burden  of  a  father- 
less child.  How  came  she  there,  and  in 
such  plight  ?  Prose  must  not  tell  the 
dreadful  tale  from  which  the  muse  her- 
self recoils  with  shuddering.  Enough  that 
she  is  there,  betrayed  beyond  redemp- 
tion, trampled,  excommunicate  of  men 
and  women,  and  there,  because  a  lovely 
widow,  the  Lady  Waldemar  must  have 
her  way  and  wed  the  man  she  willed  to 
love.  Aurora,  as  the  reader  of  discre- 
tion will  have  long  ago  inferred,  is 
neither  meek  nor  over  mild  of  temper, 
and  when  she  takes  her  pen  to  write  the 
tilings  which  she  has  seen  and  heard,  to 
her  friend  and  the  friend  of  Romney, 
the  painter,  Vincent  Carrington,  she 
puts  such  words  upon  the  paper  as 
well  prepare  the  way  for  the  indescriba- 
ble letter  that  follows  to  the  address  of 
**  Lady  Waldemar." 

From  Paris  to  Italy  she  then  wends 
her  way,  back  to  ber  Italy,  her  mother's 
and  her  father's  grave,  and  takes  with 
her  the  hapless  Marian  and  Marian's 
poor  child.  In  that  fair  land  of  light 
and  fragrance,  she  breathes  a  while  from 
the  feverish  activity  of  her  life  and  the 
multitude  of  her  emotions.  And  there 
again  June  finds  her — June,  that  once 
brought  to  her  its  freshest  roses,  when 
she  turned  from  them  to  clasp  her  ivy- 
wreath — Juno  comes  again  with  more 
immortal  roses,  and  now  not  in  vain. 
Romney  Leigh  stands  before  her,  hum- 
bled, but  more  manly  proud  than  ever. 
His  dreams  have  faded — the  creatures, 
before  whom  the  pearls  of  his  life  were 
thrown  by  him  with  lavish  hands,  have 
turned  again  and  rent  him ;  tlie  society 
he  would  have  healed  has  spumed  him. 
Leigh  Hall  has  been  laid  in  ashes  by 
the  besotted  mob,  and  he,  its  lord,  has 
come  to  take  for  his  own  wife,  before 
the  world,  that  desolate  Marian,  wronged 
beyond  redress  through  him  and,  for  his 
own  that  fatherless  child  of  shame. 

But  Marian  has  learned  something  in 
this  strange,  dreadful  life  as  well  as  he, 
and  she  knows  now  too  well  what  love 
is,  not  to  know  that  never  did  she  love 
the  Romney*  whom  she  had  so  blindly 
worshiped,  so  well  as  when  she  refuses 
to  be  his,  and  puts  back  the  hand  he 
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proutllv  offi^rs  h<?r,  wltit  ft  priiii:^  mnre 
fiiibtlo  y^t  aiul  morfi  serene.  To  her 
h^r  child  remains  :  to  RcMiiney — whiit  ? 
Thci  rt>t$e8  of  tliat  old  June-day  made 
now  immortal  I  Blinded  in  tbo  firo 
wLicli  had  consumed,  in  one  flame*  tllo 
home*  of  his  father:*  and  the  dream  of 
his  jouth,  the  bigh-suuled  Uomney  sees 
with  clearer  inward  sight  than  ever* 
And  Aurora  sees,  too — hl^vs  the  moan* 
ing  of  ht-r  hfi*  a«  she  would  not  Aee  it  in 
thusf  old,  defiant  days,  when  sho  had 
all  things  yet  to  prove,  aud^  more,  hijr- 
eelf  to  try-  And*  seeingi  she  comes  to 
Romuey,  and  lays  her  hmid  in  hid,  and, 
lol  **lho  morning  and  tho  everduf; 
mado  hit*  day.'*  Upon  which  day  h»t 
no  clouded,  words  of  ouriJ  intrude,  hut 
only  the  song  of  Aurora's  self,  einging 

•       •       •        **0,  j^i'Oiit  Divatery  of  love! — 
En!  '  ^  It  peliblt*,  dropt 


ly  hill  I' 
I  inouu 


Yt't  inile— 

Shine  ou»  Aarorn,  dearest  light  odtonU, 
Which  rni"Rl  fur  cvcrmuro  both  day  and  iitght  • 
1  am  hftpjjy*  ** 

Thus  was  crowned  tfie  life  of  Aum* 
ra  Leigh — thus*  wer^  the  June  rt^ses 
twined  with  the  ivy  in  her  wreath. 

Tamely  enough  have  wo  pai»sed  over 
thtt  way  which  the  poet  treads  with  fiery- 
winged  feet!  We  have  hut  souffht  to 
show  yau»  reader,  what  irmnner  of  way 
it  isi  and  in  what  company  you  shall 
journey  upon  it-  Taking  in  either  hand 
the  hand  of  Aurora  and  of  Romoey,  ynn 
will  not  find  the  road  tcdiou^s  nor  the 
end  of  it  un  profit  able* 

So  much  for  the  istory's  significance  ! 
Shall  We  b*>  ungrucioUH,  now,  and  quur* 
ri»l  a  httle  with  our  poet  ?  Sinoo  bLu  is 
our  poet,  we  think  we  mu.^t. 

And  let  us  hegin  by  saying  the 
wor<.t  thing  we  have  to  say  uf  Aurora 
licigh,  Th^  poem  i^  too  long,  and  thia 
not  '  'i*^  story  i*  diffusely  told— 

for  '  1  le  narrative  of  the  work  is 

^  L'tiiiCiBe  and  nervous,  nor  en» 
I  with  a  dozen  wuperfiuous  ad- 
jwcluuH  Hi  the  whole— but,  because  too 
many  lltingii  arc  told  bc^ide4t  the  story. 


It  is  not  well  that  Aurora  Leigh  nhouW 
Eo  often  interrupt  the  interest  of  her 
pasmonato  and  earnest  narrative  with 
reflections  artlritio  and  philosophictU, 
which*  however  good  in  themselves, 
only  disturb  the  reader's  mind  and  im- 
portune him,  like  bores  at  a  marriage- 
feast.  Neither  is  ft  well  that  Mr», 
Browning,  after  casting  awuy  so  many 
of  her  old  qutdutnesses  uf  speech,  should 
adopt  new  phrases,  to  which  no  ubjec* 
tfon  can  be  made,  indeed,  on  tli©  8cor»? 
of  their  pednntiy,  but  which  are  only 
too  flatly  and  coarsely  vernacular.  If 
these  phrases  were  fewer  in  number 
than  they  are,  and,  still  more,  if  they 
were  not  accompanied  by  images  of  the 
same  kind,  we  should  have  made  no  al- 
lusion to  their  existence.  But,  aa  it  t5, 
we  cannot  help  taking  tliem  a.«  evidence 
that  Mrs.  Browning  has  picked  up  some- 
where  a  reaUstic  theory  of  her  art,  which 
h  sure  to  lead  her,  unlcBs  she  quickly 
abandons  it,  into  some  new  and  very 
positive  fuult^»  Nothing  but  a  theory, 
for  instance,  we  are  bure  could  have 
induced  a  woumn  of  genius  and  tine  per- 
ceptions to  compare  the  human  souhmd 
its  little  obstinacies  to  a  do^  snapping 
at  a  bono,  in  spite  of  all  the  slaps  of 
reason  and  nature  I  Mrs.  Browning 
fihould  remember  her  own  fine  defense 
of  the  living  age,  and  reflect  that  if,  in 
Homer's  time,  men  washed  neither  their 
hands  nor  thiir  words,  in  our  time,  men 
wash  both,  yet  need  not,  for  that,  be 
less  heroic  than  Achilles,  nor  loss  pootia 
than  a  Homer. 

What  shall  we  say,  too,  of  tho  injust- 
ice which  Mrs.  Browning,  no  doubt 
iminteDtionally,  does  to  the  *»  Cluistiau 
i3oci;iliiits"  of  England,  in  her  portrait- 
ure of  the  opinions  and  purposes  of 
Komuey  Leigh  ?  Simply  that  it  is  un- 
intentional, and  yet  much  to  be  regretted. 
It  is  clear  that  Mr.^.  Browning's  ao- 
qunintimce  with  Englishmen  oi  that 
stamp  must  be  very  slight  ond  super 
ficiaU  or  she  could  never  have  imagined 
that  her  odd  compound  of  Owenism, 
Fourierism  and  St*  Simonism,  repre- 
sented the  doctiinesof  the  high-spirited, 
clear-headed,  Christian  gentlemen,  of 
whom  Frederic  Denison  Maurice  may 
be  t/dcen  as  the  type. 

This  philosophic  blunder  brings  with 
it  an  artistic  imperfection  ;  for  nobody 
ever  held  such  notions  as  Romney  Leigh 
is  made  to  hold*  and  yet  worked  such 
work  for  others  and  for  himself.  The 
thing  is  out  of  nature*     Out  of  natux^^ 
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dies,  and,  in  the  morning,  thej  find 
her  sitting  upright  near  her  bed,  and 
holding  in  her  hand  a  letter  with  un- 
broken seal.  This  letter  contains  a 
deed  of  gift,  from  Romney  to  his  aunt, 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  intended  by 
him  to  be  left  for  a  provision  to  the  else 
disinherited  Aurora.  But  Aurora  will 
have  no  such  gifts ;  and,  as  the  letter  had 
never  been  opened,  she  resolutely  re- 
fuses to  regard  it  as  received,  and,  put- 
ting back  her  cousin's  purse  as  she  had 
put  back  his  hand,  she  goes  her  way  to 
London,  there  to  win  for  herself  the 
bread  of  daily  life,  and  the  ivy-wreath 
of  immortalityi 

Romney,  meanwhile,  pursues  his 
dream  with  equal  faith  and  equal  hope. 
He  becomes  a  leader  of  the  **  Christian 
Socialists  ;"  is  foremost  in  every  effort, 
anywhere  made,  to  raise  the  fallen,  and 
to  steady  the  tottering,  and  consecrates 
his  gifts,  his  fortune,  and  his  life  to  the 
poor. 

The  cousins  do  not  meet  till  one  day 
there  comes  to  Aurora*s  study  a  cer- 
tain lovely  widow — Lady  Waldemar — 
who,  holding  her  gay  booth  in  May 
Fair,  has  seen  and  loved  the  high-souled 
Romney,  and  now  seeks  his  cousin's 
intervention  to  save  him  from  contract- 
ing a  marriage  with  a  poor  outcast  girl, 
Marian  Erie.  Romney,  it  seems,  means 
to  wed  this  Marian,  partly  as  a  protest 
against  the  wicked  spirit  of  caste,  and 
partly  because  he  has  found  her  to  be  a 
noble-hearted,  pure-souled,  affectionate 
and  obedient  girl,  who  is  ready  to  wor- 
ship him,  and  to  do  his  generous  will. 
Aurora  goes  to  see  Marian,  finds  her  in 
the^ismalest  places — herself  a  flower  of 
spring — loves  her  for  her  gentleness, 
pities  her  for  her  terrible  story,  and, 
when  Romney  comes  in  upon  their  in- 
terview, gives  him  her  hand,  and  wel- 
comes his  humble  bride  to  the  haughty 
house  of  Leigh.  The  wedding  is  ap- 
pointed to  take  place  at  St  James's 
church,  where  all  the  fashion  of  Lon- 
don are  convened  to  meet  all  London's 
wretchedness,  and  witness  this  strange 
union.  The  guests  arrive,  rich  and 
poor,  fine  and  foul.  The  parson  comes 
and  the  bridegroom ;  but  they  wait  and 
look  and  wait  in  vain  for  the  bride,  who 
appears  not  She  has  gone,  it  seems, 
gone  away  with  some  evil  woman,  and 
brought  to  shame  the  proud  philanthro- 
py of  Romney. 

When,  in  a  little  while  after  this  sad 
business,  Aurora  goes  to  France,  she 


leaves  Romney  on  the  point  of  being 
wedded,  at  last,  to  Lady  Waldemar. 

In  Paris,  Aurora,  wandering  on  the 
quays,  meets  Marian — Marian,  but  ah ! 
how  changed !  A  shame-faced,  sorrow- 
stricken  shadow  of  that  fair  young  Ma- 
rian she  had  known  before,  and  bearing 
in  her  arms  the  sad  burden  of  a  father- 
less child.  How  came  she  there,  and  in 
such  plight  ?  Prose  must  not  tell  the 
dreadful  tale  from  which  the  muse  her- 
self recoils  with  shuddering.  Enough  that 
she  is  there,  betrayed  beyond  redemp- 
tion, trampled,  excommunicate  of  men 
and  women,  and  there,  because  a  lovely 
widow,  the  Lady  Waldemar  must  have 
her  way  and  wed  the  man  she  willed  to 
love.  Aurora,  as  the  reader  of  discre- 
tion will  have  long  ago  inferred,  is 
neither  meek  nor  over  mild  of  temper, 
and  when  she  takes  her  pen  to  wi-ito  the 
things  which  she  has  seen  and  heard,  to 
her  friend  and  the  friend  of  Romney, 
the  painter,  Vincent  Carrington,  she 
puts  such  words  upon  the  paper  as 
well  prepare  the  way  for  the  indescriba- 
ble letter  that  follows  to  the  address  of 
**  Lady  Waldemar." 

From  Paris  to  Italy  she  then  wends 
her  way,  back  to  her  Italy,  her  mother's 
and  her  father's  grave,  and  takes  with 
her  the  hapless  Marian  and  Marian's 
poor  child.  In  that  fair  land  of  light 
and  fragrance,  she  breathes  a  while  from 
the  feverish  activity  of  her  life  and  the 
multitude  of  her  emotions.  And  there 
again  June  finds  her — June,  that  once 
brought  to  her  its  freshest  roses,  when 
she  turned  from  them  to  clasp  her  ivy- 
wreath — June  comes  again  with  more 
immortal  roses,  and  now  not  in  vain. 
Romney  Leigh  stands  before  her,  hum- 
bled, but  more  manly  proud  than  ever. 
His  dreams  have  faded — the  creatures, 
before  whom  the  pearls  of  his  life  were 
thrown  by  him  with  lavish  hands,  have 
turned  again  and  rent  him ;  the  society 
he  would  have  healed  has  spumed  him. 
Leigh  Hall  has  been  laid  in  ashes  by 
the  besotted  mob,  and  he,  its  lord,  has 
come  to  take  for  his  own  wife,  before 
the  world,  that  desolate  Marian,  wronged 
beyond  redress  through  him  and,  for  his 
own  that  fatherless  child  of  shame. 

Bat  Marian  has  learned  something  in 
this  strange,  dreadful  life  as  well  as  he, 
and  she  knows  now  too  well  what  love 
is,  not  to  know  that  never  did  she  love 
the  Romney*  whom  she  had  so  blindly 
worshiped,  so  weU  as  when  she  refuses 
to  be  nb,  and  puts  back  the  hand  he 
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proudly  offers  her,  with  a  pride  more 
Bubtle  yet  and  more  serene.  To  her 
her  child  remains  :  to  Romney — what  ? 
The  roses  of  that  old  June-day  made 
now  immortal!  Blinded  in  the  fire 
which  had  consumed,  in  one  flame,  the 
home  of  his  fathers  and  the  dream  of 
his  youth,  tlio  high-souled  Romney  sees 
with  clearer  inward  sight  than  ever. 
And  Aurora  sees,  too — sees  the  mean- 
ing of  her  life  as  she  would  not  see  it  in 
those  old,  defiant  days,  when  she  had 
all  things  yet  to  prove,  and,  more,  her- 
self to  try.  And,  seeing,  she  comes  to 
Romney,  and  lays  her  hand  in  his,  and, 
lo!  **the  morning  and  the  evening 
made  his  day."  Upon  which  day  let 
no  clouded  words  of  ours  intrude,  but 
only  the  song  of  Aurora's  self,  singing 

•       n      •       uQ^  great  mjrstory  of  love ! — 
Id  which  absorbed,  loos,  anguish,  treason's  self 
Enlai^^  rapture, — as  a  pebble,  dropt 
In  some  full  wine-cup,  over-brims  the  wine ! 
While  we  two  sate  together,  leaned  that  uight 
So  close,  my  very  garments  crept  and  thrilled 
With  strange  electric  life ;  and  both  my  cheeks 
Grew  red,  tnen  pnle,  with  touches  from  my  hair 
In  which  his  breath  was;  while  the  golden  moon 
Was  hung  before  our  faces  as  the  badge 
Of  some  sublime  inherited  despair. 
Since  ever  to  be  seen  by  only  one — 
A  voice  said,  low  and  rapid  as  a  sigh. 
Yet  breaking,  I  felt  conscious,  from  a  smile — 
*  Thank  God,  who  made  me  blind  to  make  me 

see! 
Shine  on,  Aurora,  dearest  light  of  souls, 
Which  rul'st  for  evermore  both  day  and  night ! 
I  am  happy.'  " 

Thus  was  crowned  the  life  of  Auro- 
ra Leigh — thus  were  the  June  roses 
twined  with  the  ivy  in  her  wreatli. 

Tamely  enough  have  we  passed  over 
the  way  which  the  poet  treads  with  fiery- 
winged  feet !  We  have  but  sought  to 
show  you,  reader,  what  manner  of  way 
it  is,  and  in  what  company  you  shall 
journey  upon  it.  Taking  in  either  hand 
the  hand  of  Aurora  and  of  Romney,  you 
will  not  find  the  road  tedious  nor  the 
end  of  it  unprofitable. 

So  much  for  the  story*s  significance  I 
Shall  we  be  ungracious,  now,  and  quar- 
rel a  little  with  our  poet  ?  Since  she  is 
our  poet,  we  think  we  must. 

And  let  us  begin  by  saying  the 
worst  thing  we  have  to  say  of  Aurora 
Leigh.  The  poem  is  too  long,  and  this 
not  because  the  story  is  diffusely  told— 
for  the  absolute  narrative  of  the  work  is 
singularly  concise  and  nervous,  nor  en- 
cumbered with  a  dozen  superfluous  ad- 
jectives in  the  whole — but,  because  too 
many  things  are  told  besides  the  story. 


It  is  not  well  that  Aurora  Leigh  should 
so  often  interrupt  the  interest  of  her 
passionate  and  earnest  narrative  with 
reflections  artistic  and  philosophical, 
which,  however  good  in  themselves, 
only  disturb  the  reader's  mind  and  im- 
portune him,  like  bores  at  a  marriage- 
teast.  Neither  is  h  well  that  Mrs. 
Browning,  after  casting  away  so  many 
of  her  old  quointnesses  of  speech,  should 
adopt  new  phrases,  to  which  no  objec- 
ti*on  can  be  made,  indeed,  on  tlie  score 
of  their  pedantry,  but  which  are  only 
too  flatly  and  coarsely  vernacular.  If 
these  phrases  were  fewer  in  number 
than  they  are,  and,  still  more,  if  they 
were  not  accompanied  by  images  of  the 
same  kind,  we  should  have  made  no  al- 
lusion to  their  existence.  But,  as  it  is. 
we  cannot  help  taking  them  as  evidence 
that  Mrs.  Browning  has  picked  up  some- 
where a  realistic  theory  of  her  art,  which 
is  sure  to  lead  her,  unless  she  quickly 
abandons  it,  into  some  new  and  very 
positive  faults.  Nothing  but  a  theory, 
for  instance,  we  are  sure  could  have 
induced  a  woman  of  genius  and  fine  per- 
ceptions to  compare  the  human  soul  and 
its  little  obstinacies  to  a  dog  snapping 
at  a  bone,  in  spite  of  all  the  slaps  of 
reason  and  nature!  Mrs.  Browning 
should  remember  her  own  fine  defense 
of  the  living  age,  and  reflect  that  if,  in 
Homer's  time,  men  washed  neither  their 
hands  nor  their  words,  in  our  time,  men 
wash  both,  yet  need  not,  for  that,  be 
less  heroic  than  Achilles,  nor  less  poetic 
than  a  Homer. 

What  shall  we  say,  too,  of  the  injust- 
ice which  Mrs.  Browning,  no  doubt 
unintentionally,  does  to  the  *^  Christian 
Socialists"  of  England,  in  her  portrait- 
ure of  the  opinions  and  purposes  of 
Romney  Leigh  ?  Simply  that  it  is  un- 
intentional, and  yet  much  to  be  regretted. 
It  is  clear  that  Mrs.  Brownuig's  ac- 
quaintance with  Englishmen  of  that 
stamp  must  be  very  slight  and  super 
ficial,  or  she  could  never  have  imagined 
that  her  odd  compound  of  Owenism, 
Fourierism  and  St.  Simonism,  repre- 
sented the  doctrines  of  the  high-spirited, 
clear-headed,  Christian  gentlemen,  of 
whom  Frederic  Denison  Maurice  may 
be  taken  as  the  type. 

This  philosophic  blunder  brings  with 
it  an  artistic  imperfection ;  for  nobody 
ever  held  such  notions  as  Romney  Leigh 
is  made  to  hold,  and  yet  worked  such 
work  for  others  and  for  himself.  The 
thing  is  out  of  nature «    Q>iX.  oJl  \ia^JMfe'. 
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too,  do  we  hold  it  to  be,  that  Aaron 
Leigh  should  have  supposed  that  Rom- 
ney  had  married  Lady  Waldemar  when 
he  came  to  her  in  Florence.  Perhaps 
it  was  necessary,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
poem,  that  Aurora  should  be  made  to 
misunderstand  him  in  so  abject  a  way  ; 
but  wo  cannot  help  entering  our  mascu- 
line protest  against  the  customary  de- 
preciation of  masculine  magnanimity  in 
which  all  our  lady-writers  indulge. 

Doubtless,  we  men  are  a  very  selfish 
set  of  creatures ;  but  are  we  so  utterly 
incapable,  as  a  body,  of  high-souled  ac- 
tions, that  a  young  lady,  herself  of  very 
noble  mind,  should  be  fairly  represent- 
ed as  doing  violence  to  the  language  of 
a  rery  intellectual  man,  in  order  to  in- 
terpret it  away  from  its  natural  and 
simply  noble  significance  ?  We  do  not 
explain  our  allusion  more  fully,  because 
we  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  judge  from 


an  immediate  perusal  of  the  poem  itself^ 
whether  we  are  in  the  right  or  in  the 
wrong. 

For,  however  they  may  pass  upon 
our  criticisms  we  are  confident  that 
they  will  agree  with  us  in  our  com- 
mendation of  this  earnest  and  beautiful 
work.  They  will  rejoice  that  we  have 
anticipated,  by  quotation,  so  little  of 
the  pleasure  reserved  for  them  in  its 
pages ;  they  will  believe,  with  us,  that 
the  age  cannot  be  so  very  hopeless  an 
age  cdfter  all,  in  which  such  a  woman  as 
Mrs.  Browning  can  live  such  a  life  aa 
iB  borne  witness  to  by  fruits  like  the 
noble  thoughts  and  glorious  aspirations 
of  "Aurora  Leigh;"  and  they  will  echo 
our  hope  that  many  a  Christmas  yet  to 
come  may  be  gladdened,  and  many  a 
New  Year  made  memorable,  by  new 
songs  from  one  who  sings  so  wisely,  so 
womanly,  and  so  well. 


ODORS    OF  PLANTS. 

'  Myriads  of  flowers,  like  ^y  dressed  suitors,  there 
Court  with  sweet  breath  the  pleased  and  passive  au".' 


rilHERE  is  a  weird  old  legend,  such  as 
i.  the  children  of  the  North  delight  to 
hear,  tfiat  tells  of  the  revenue  some  flow- 
ers took  on  a  fair  maiden.  She  lies  sweet- 
ly slumbering  on  her  couch,  and  by  her 
side  stands  the  vase  filled  with  fragrant 
flowers.  And,  as  night  sinks  deeper  and 
deeper  on  all  that  lives  upon  earth,  the 
silence  is  suddenly  broken  by  a  gentle 
rustling  and  rushing  among  the  flowers. 
Dressed  in  garments  not  woven  by  hu- 
man bands,  and  crowned  with  golden 
diadems,  strange,  unearthly  beings  flut- 
ter faintly  through  the  chamber.  From 
the  crimson  bosom  of  the  rose  there 
rises  a  lofty  lady,  her  curls  unloosened 
and  «trewn  with  pearls  as  if  with  bright 
dew-drops.  From  the  helmet  of  the 
faloe  accaute.  a  knight  Fti'ps  forth  with 
bold  brttw.  Lif  r«-ord  fchining  brightly, 
ilk  cTfert  crisuvxi  "■nth  Uc»fKly  plumes. 
A  c«ry*-  nmioHt  jidef;  t.oftJy  from  the 
Qj'*  ^piih*  cdaJk*  TtllwJ  iridi  a  riiky, 
frw»Hiax»*T  vr»-.  :  'jiSi tii*  ;*rc«Dd tuBp sends 
ivrrii  fc  cicTt  itito'Jfctan'^-.c-.  ifl*c  lo^  on  his 

Tiit^  ^TtnrL  4n»v»rtii.  ^n**^^  it*  ^us*^  v>  a 

nL  ii»*    iTi**^  uruutit  ♦•tnjt    '»*'JLr-iirsw)d 


sweet-scented  leaves  of  the  narcissus 
there  starts  a  bold  boy  with  eager  glance, 
and  he  steps  up  to  the  maid  and  presses 
his  hot  kisses  upon  her  half-parted  lips. 
His  friends  and  companions  surround 
them  and  sing  their  plaintive  song,  how 
they  rested  so  warm  on  their  mother's 
bosom,  where  the  bright  sun  played 
with  their  leaves,  where  gentle  breezes 
cooled  their  heated  crowns,  and  dew  and 
blessed  rains  fed  them  with  heavenly 
food,  until  the  cruel  maid  came  and 
tore  them  from  their  beloved  home. 
And  they  sing,  and  they  whisper,  and 
dance  around  her  couch,  until  morning 
dawns  and  they  vanish  in  the  dim  twi- 
light. But  when  the  sun*s  first  rays 
gild  the  maidcn^s  soft  cheek,  they  fall 
upon  life  no  more — a  faded  flower,  she 
has  joined  her  withered  sisters,  and  the 
morning  breeze  has  borne  with  their  last 
sweet  fragrance  her  soul  also  to  hea- 
ven. 

Weird  is  the  legend  and  wild,  and 
yet  there  is  truth  in  it,  as  in  most  of 
the  stories  that  live  on  the  lips  of  the 
people,  and  follow  a  race,  through  lon^ 
ages,  from  one  generation  to  another. 
For,  sweet  as  the  fragrance  of  flowers 
is  ail  day  long,  it  becomes  poison  at 
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night,  and  fatal  to  life.     A  single  mag- 
nolia-blossom,  a  single  daphne,  even, 
plac<fd  in  a  bedroom,  is  said  to  suffice  to 
cause  death  in  a  night.     How  few  of  us, 
however,  are  aware  of  the  strange  and 
powerful  effect  which  even  the  common 
exhalations  of  plants  have   upon   our 
health  and  our  minds.     We  hardly  ever 
remember  that  the  atmosphere  affects 
our  physical  well-being  and  our  tem- 
per   mainly   through    the    agency    of 
plants.      Travelers  notice   it  first,  of 
course,  where  the  contrasts  are  most 
surprising.      Thus  there  are  parts  of 
our  globe  entirely  destitute  of  all  vege- 
table  life,    like    the    African   deserts, 
those   true    seas   of   sand,   made    still 
more   desolate    by  the  wooded  shores 
clothed  with  perpetual  verdure  that  sur- 
round them  on  all  sides.     On  the  coast 
of  the  Pacific,  also,  similar  regions,  de- 
prived of  all  life,  stretch  far  along  the 
lofty  chains  of  the  Andes.  The  impres- 
sion produced  by  such  dead  and  rigid 
deserts,  like  that  of  the  wide  expanse 
of  the  melancholy  ocean,   is  so  grand 
and  severe,  that  an  uneasy  sensation  will 
soon  creep  over  the  most  joyous  traveler, 
although  at  first  the  breathing  of  a  free, 
pure  air  may  appear  like  a  relief  from 
heavier  duties.     Even  the  air,  that  has 
long   been   hanging   over   the   burning 
sands  or  the  silent  waves,  and  is  then 
carried  off  upon  the  wings  of  the  storm, 
has  a  wearying,  exhausting  effect,  and 
rests  heavily  both  upon  body  and  mind. 
A  still,   stagnant  atmosphere,   such  as 
we  feel  beft>re  the  coming  of  a  thunder- 
storm, is  ever  oppressive  and  painful, 
and  this  is  the  permanent  condition  of 
the  air  that  rests  on  plantless  regions — 
it  is  not  kept  in  healthy  activity  by  the 
life  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  beneath 
it.     Do  we  not  feel  the  same  difference 
even   in   common   life?     During   day- 
time, whilst  all  plants  exhale  life-giv- 
ing oxygen    in  blessed  abundance,  we 
breathe  an  air  of  strength  and  comfort. 
How  different  is  it  at  night !     The  hea- 
ven-born mind,  it  is  time,  will  struggle 
long  and  bravely  against  the  influences 
of  the  matorial  world,  but,  bound  as  it 
is  to  tliis  physical  body,  it  can  never 
entirely    shake     off   its    fetters.      No 
activity  at  night — brief  and  spasmodic 
efforts   alone   excepted — will    bear   the 
character  of  that   energy   and  hearty 
good- will,  which  is  supplied  to  us  only 
by  the  bright  light  and  healthy  air  of 
the  day.     It  is  the  sti-uggle  of  despair, 
or,  at  best,  a  blind,  stubborn  exertion, 


and  even  the  boldest  and  bravest  can- 
not but  feel  when  he  passes  at  night 
through  a  dense  underwood,  or  an  an- 
cient forest,  that  oppressive  and  anxious 
feeling,  which  is  the  result  of  the  im- 
mense mass  of  nitrogen  exhaled  from 
such  hosts  of  living  and  breathing 
plants. 

The  children  of  Flora,  however,  are 
not  the  same  at  the  varying  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  hence,  the  atmosphere 
also  will,  by  the  force  of  those  ties  which 
bind  even  "lifeless  nature"  together 
in  swQet  friendship,  assume  a  different 
qualit;y,  and  exert  a  different  influence  on 
our  mind.  Every  season  has  not  only 
its  own  peculiar  colors,  as  represented 
by  the  changing  hues  woven  in  the  car- 
pet that  covers  our  earth,  by  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn,  but  it  has  likewise 
its  own  and  exclusive  fragi-ance.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise,  when,  as  we  know, 
plants  are  the  very  lungs  of  our  globe — 
lungs  not  carefully  hidden,  as  with  man, 
within  the  secret  parts  of  the  body,  but 
freely  laid  open,  and  ever  active,  within 
the  reach  of  all  our  senses.  Through 
them  this  mighty  earth  breathes  oui 
in  the  daytime  her  superfluous  oxygen ; 
through  them,  at  night,  the  fatal'nitro- 
gen,  and  so  also,  in  every  season  of  the 
.  year,  whatever  she  has  then  been  pro- 
ducing in  her  dark  bosom.  It  is  true 
we  cannot  seize  it  with  hands,  nor  weigh 
it  with  balances,  but  it  is  there,  and 
centres  only  the  more  thoroughly,  be- 
cause so  secretly  and  unconsciously, 
into  all  our  life.  Our  blood  and  our 
nerves,  now  lulled  into  dull,  drowsy 
slumber,  and  now  raised  to  their  full, 
healthy  activity  by  the  varied  influ- 
ences of  the  vegetable  world,  thus  rep- 
resent in  each  of  us  the  pulsations  of 
our  great  mother  earth.  Whose  heart 
does  not  swell  with  high  hopes  in 
spring;  who  has  not  felt  the  exciting 
effect  of  long  draughts  of  rich  summer 
air,  or  the  sweet  melancholy  that  is 
wafted  to  us  in  every  autumn-breeze? 
With  the  soft  falling  snow,  all  our  ex- 
uberance sinks  down  to  the  silent  earth, 
and  the  locked-up  ground  keeps;,  with 
its  own  riches,  also  our  more  boyant 
feelings  for  a  time  in  icy  fetters. 

In  like  manner,  we  shall  find,  when  we 
observe  the  influence  of  such  apparent 
trifles  with  a  sharper  eye  and  a  warmer 
heart,  that  even  the  presence  of  large 
masses  of  certain  plants  may  be  felt  in 
its  effect  upon  the  atmosphere.  Mea* 
dows  and  forests  exhale  very  mvKiAji.  ^Kv^ 
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wmms  fa^naaX  bresih  all  OTer  tiie  earth, 
aai  beoee  viH.  almost  withoot  exception, 
fiodaeev  oa  tbe  wbole,  tbe  same  impres- 
#»•  oa  oar  miod.     Far  dif^rent  U  it 
v^ta  i&e  more  actiTe,  azid  much  more 
vaaa^  tAxsuBs  tkai  rise  from  rich  gimin- 
fieudff  :  viifje  tiie j  fiE  oar  eye  to  satietj 
«iik  iht  pKtore  of  ample  wealth,  oar 
Ib&jts  bcv^ke  &e  natritioas  odor  of  their 
exs^eraat  growth.     Bat  eren  smaDer 
&d2»ctBons    make   themselres  clearly 
fieh.     1Vt&  is  eTer  a  strange  and  mjs- 
tefioras  feefin^  of  hemTiness  weighing 
iQMB  on-  mind  io  a  forest,  whether  we 
nik    IB    the    £m    shade    of    broad- 
hEBDdbed   fir-trees  with   balsamic  fra- 
g;mioe,  or  in  the  lofty  arcades  of  royal 
palms.     The  cause  i5,  in  both   cases, 
the  same — a  thoosand  plant-longs  are 
breathing  hearily  luder  the  dense  cano- 
py, and  the  thick  vapors,  seeking  in 
Tain  an  outlet  through  the  branches  and 
leares,  pass  wearily  to  and  fro  in  the 
close   air.     The   South  and  the  North 
afford  here,  of  coarse,  still  more  attract- 
ire  and  decided  distinctions.    The  noble 
forms  of  Grecian  pines  and  laurels,  the 
graceful  outlines  of  the  asphodel,  cro- 
ctis,  and  lilies  that  grow  at  their  feet, 
and  the  sweet  fragrance  exhaled  by  all 
alike,  had,  no  doubt,  their  profound  effect 
on  the  bright,  beautiful  myths  of  the 
children  of  Uellas.     In  the  home  of  our 
forefathers,  on  the  contrar)-,  dense  oak 
forests,  frowning  forever  in  dark  mys- 
terious shade,  with  countless  hosts  of 
poisonous    plants    hanging   in    rugged 
ravines,  or  bred  in  damp  darkness,  and 
giving  out  a  close,  overwhelming  smell, 
lent  their  coloring  in  like  manner  to  the 
sombre  and  often  bloodthirsty  worship 
<»f  the  Druids.     What  true  son  of  the 
North  can  ever  inhale  the  fresh  odor 
arising  when  the   wind  rustles  in   the 
trembling     branches     of    white- robed 
birches,  mixed  with  the  rich  aroma  of  his 
own  beloved  fir-trees,   without  feeling 
his  heart  beat  high,  and  his  tlioughts  fly 
back  to  the  land  uf  his  birth  ? 

The  sweet  fragrance  of  meadows,  on 
the  contrary,  risers,  unhindered  and  un- 
mixed, at  once  into  the  bright  ether,  and, 
aided  by  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun.  dif- 
fuses itself  far  and  near,  in  unU>unded 
exuberance.  Thus,  it  enters  our  lungs ; 
and  as  we  breathe  freely  and  fully,  our 
hearts  are  relieved,  and  our  thoughts  rove 
up  til  the  blue  heavens,  and  far  away 
into  the  wide,  wide  world.  Most  strik- 
ingly, hriwever,  is  tliis  influence  felt 
IS  the  odor  wliich  our  great  Father  in 


heaven  has  given  to  each  individual 
plant.  There  is  not  one  of  them  that 
has  not  a  fragrance  dbtinct  and  difBsr- 
ent  from  all  others  on  earth;  but  we 
notice  only  the  most  decided,  and 

^  Fall  man  J  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  anse^n 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

But,    unseen     and    onthanked,    trees, 
shrubs,  and  herbs,  all   send    their  in- 
cense of  thanks  and  praise  up  to  Him 
who  made  them,  and,  when  the  earth 
had  brou^t  them  forth  at  His  command, 
said :  It  is  good  *     Love  itself  does  not 
seem  to  preserve  more  abandant  wealth 
at  the  very  time  that  it  dispenses  it  most 
liberally.     Now,  it  is  the  beautiful  flow«* 
that  exhales  sweet  odors,  as  when  the 
honeysuckle  scatters  its  fragrance  far 
and  near,  or  the  snow-white  hawthorn 
perfumes  all  the  land ;  then,  again,  the 
humblest  herbage  is  found  the  richest  in 
sweet  scent,  and  the  lowly  ground-ivy, 
like  the  much-praised  sweet-brier,  holds 
inexhaustible  stores  in  each  leaflet.  Now 
and  then,  even  the  hidden  root  is  thus 
endowed;  in  mandrakes  "they  give  a 
smell,"  as  Solomon  sings,  and  the  spike- 
nard's  perfume  was   so  precious   that 
Horace  offered  Virgil  a  whole  butt  of 
wine  for  a  little  box  of  nard ;  and  the 
genuine  ointment  with  which  the  sister 
of  Lazarus  anointed  the  Saviour,  was 
valued  at  an  enormous  sum  by  Judas, 
tlie  Betrayer.     Nor  ought  we  to  forget 
for  a  moment,  that  the  odor  of  plants  is 
the  very  essence  of  their  individuality. 
Stems,  leaves,  and  blossoms,  all  follow 
great  general  rules,  and  present  to  the 
eye,  after  all,  but  their  outward  appear- 
ance.    But  their  fragrance,   the  most 
subtle  of  all  substances  in  wide  nature, 
arises  from  the  innermost  heart  of  the 
plants  at  the  time  of  their  fullest  vigor, 
and,  therefore,  conveys  to  us,  without 
doubt,  the  best  knowledge  we  ever  can 
hope  to  obtain  of  their  inner  life.    What- 
ever it  distills  from  the  countless  and 
unknown    elements    which   it   receives 
from  earth,  air,  and  water — whatever  it 
produces  in  its  secret  chambers  and  there 
transforms  from  the  first  crude  form  in- 
to delicate  sap  and  beautiful  crystals — 
all  this  it  exhales,  in  the  end,  through  its 
crown  and  cbaplet,  in  the  form  of  fra- 
grance. Long  ago,  cjuaintold  Paracelsus, 
whoso  works  contmn  many  a  truth  once 
laughed  at  as  idle  fancy  and  now  ac- 
knowledged by  the  wisest  of  men,  pro- 
posed, on   this   ground,   a  division  of 
plants  according  to  their  peculiar  odor. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked how  the  very  fact  that  the  fra- 
grance of  plants  is  the  final  result,  the 
concentrated  effect  of  all  their  functions 
and  changes  in  life,  makes  it  so  vague 
and  indefinable  that  no  language  on  earth 
owns  words  enough  to  convey  to  our 
mind  a  clear  perception  of  more  than  a 
very  few  odors.  The  perfume  of  plants 
belongs  to  their  innermost  life,  as  the 
voice  of  man  comes  from  his  heart. 
Who  can  describe  all  the  ever-changing 
tones  of  the  human  voice?  They 
are,  nevertheless,  the  surest  signs  by 
which  we  can  read  the  character  of  their 
owner.  As  we  distinguish,  even  in 
darkness,  a  stranger  by  his  voice,  so  we 
may  know  every  plant,  nay,  every  varie- 
ty of  flowers,  by  its  fragrance. 

If  we  try  to  bring  some  order  into  the 
thousand  odors  with  which  we  are  more 
familiar,  we  find,  at  once,  that  they  may 
be  divided  into  two  great  classes,  which 
have,  at  first  sight,  but  little  in  common. 
Some  plants  exhale  aromas — odors 
which,  by  their  pleasing  impression  and 
healthy  effect,  immediately  increase  the 
activity  of  all  our  functions.  Others, 
again,  disturb  our  equanimity  and  dis- 
tress our  feelings  by  narcotic,  or  even 
more  noisome,  smells.  Tho  impression 
in  both  cases  is  all  the  stronger,  because, 
in  most  cases,  if  not  in  all,  our  instinct 
is  warned  by  the  smell  to  cherish  such 
plants  as  are  beneficial  to  our  health, 
and  to  avoid  those  that  are  hurtful.  All 
decided  and  well-known  aromas  fore- 
tell in  this  delicate  manner  the  hid- 
den healing  power  that  is  entrusted  to 
their  owners.  What  a  charming  list 
old  Shenstone  gives  of  such  sweet-smell- 
ing, wholesome  herbs,  from  the  lips  of 
her  who  knew  them  so  well,  and 

" well  of  each  could  speak 

That  in  her  garden  sipp'd  the  sifv'ry  dew : 

The  tufted  basil,  pun-provoking  thyme, 

Fresh  balm  and  mar^'guld  of  cheerful  hue ; 

And  euphrasy  may  not  be  left  unsunjj, 
That  gives  dim  eyes  to  wander  leagues  around, 
And    maij'ram    sweet,  in   shepherd's    posie 
found," 

and  a  host  of  others,  from  tho  most 
brilliant  down  to  humble  "  rue  and  dit- 
tany.** In  even  more  striking  manner 
we  see,  on  the  other  hand,  the  foxglove 
with  its  purple  bells  betoken  by  its  pe- 
culiar smell  its  often  deadly  poison,  and 

" on  hills  of  dust  tho  henbane's  faded 

green 
And  penciled  flower  of  sickly  scent,  is  seen," 

like  poisonous  mushrooms,  fairly  wam- 
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ing  the  careless  child.  But  here« 
also,  as  among  men,  prejudices  are 
easily  engendered,  and  many  a  plant 
stanas  "  in  bad  odor,**  which,  in  spite  of 
smell  and  report,  is  virtuous  and  pure. 
The  beauty  of  the  white  flowers  of 
ramps  or  wild  leeks,  which  abound  in 
our  moist  woods  and  shady  meadows,  is 
much  dimmed  by  tho  strong  smell  of 
gai'lic  exhaled  by  their  herbage,  and  the 
plants  themselves  were  long  looked  down 
upon  with  dark  suspicion.  Now,  how- 
ever, their  innocence  has  been  com- 
pletely established  with  us,  whilst,  in 
Spain,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  Orient, 
garlic  and  onions  have  been  held  in  high 
favor,  ever  since  the  days  when  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness  sighed  for 
**  the  leeks,  the  onions,  and  the  garlic," 
and  the  Egyptians  made  these  strange 
gods,  who,  as  Juvenal  says  bitterly, 
*'  gi-ew  in  their  gardens,**  objects  of  wor- 
ship. Inodorous  euphorbias,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  far  from  being  as  harm- 
less. 

How  much  the  fragrance,  of  flowers 
especially,  affects  our  opinion  of  plants, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  bitter  disap- 
pointment with  which  we  turn  from 
bright-colored  flowers  that  have  no  odor. 
Tho  brighter  their  hues,  the  more  gor- 
geous their  beauty,  the  more  we  feel 
the  absence  of  higher  gifts,  and  remem- 
ber, at  once,  similar  feelings  which  we 
experience  when  we  discover  a  beauti- 
ful woman  to  be  without  the  nobler  en- 
dowments of  mind.  The  form  is  there 
in  full  glory,  the  eye  is  pleased  and  gra- 
tified, but  what  is  left  for  the  mind  and 
the  heart?  Thus,  whole  acres  of 
land  may  be  seen  in  Northern  Germany 
thickly  planted  with  gorgeous  tulips; 
the  Chinese  displays  in  his  garden  gi- 
gantic peonies  and  impudent  hydran- 
geas; verbenas,  with  flagrant  colors, 
stare  at  you  through  all  four  seasons ; 
long  braggarts,  in  the  shape  of  dahlias, 
rise  high  above  humble  violets  and  fra- 
grant roses,  and  the  wild  rabble  of  as- 
ters closes,  in  autumn,  the  rear  of  this 
army  of  beggars. 

Color  and  odor  combined,  on  the  con- 
trary, give  us  a  feeling  of  perfection. 
We  are  fully  satisfied  where  we  find  both 
the  characteristic  beauties  of  the  vege- 
table world  in  equal  proportion,  as  in  tho 
rose  and  the  lily,  the  hyacinth  and  the 
carnation.  No  nation  on  earth,  from 
the  oldest  times  down  to  our  day,  has, 
therefore,  failed  to  regard  the  rose  with 
a  feeling  akin  to  veneration.     From^thA 
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gardens  of  the  Phrygian  king,  Midas,  of 
which  Herodotus  speaks,  to  the  far- 
famed  rose-fields  of  Persia,  in  the  East, 
and  the  little  flower-pot  of  the  squatter's 
daughter,  in  the  far  West,  the  rose 
ever  appears  as  the  first  among  flowers — 
the  very  queen  of  the  great  kingdom  of 
Flora.  He,  who  spreads  the  earth  with 
fragrant  flowers,  did  not  disdain  to  call 
Himself  **  the  Rose  of  Sharon,  and  the 
Liljr  of  the  Valley,"  and  all  other  de- 
scriptions fade  before  the  simple  words 
— **  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom 
as  the  rose."  The  lily,  also,  combining 
the  two  most  precious  gifts  of  a  color  so 
fair,  that  **  SiAomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  those,'*  and  of  a 
smell  most  sweet  and  fragrant,  is  re- 
vered as  almost  sacred  in  the  Orient. 
In  Solomon's  temple  **tho  top  of  the 
pillars  was  lily-w(»rk,"  and  the  molten 
sea,  also,  that  held  water,  had  **  the 
brim  wrought  like  the  brim  of  a  cup 
with  flowers  of  lilies."  As  the  West 
now  has  the  hyacinth  and  the  carnation, 
80  the  East  can  boast  alone  of  the  cam- 
phor, another  flower  that  pleases  alike 
by  beauty  and  odor.  The  gentle  mix- 
ture of  white  and  green  in  its  blossoms, 
which  hang  in  rich  clusters,  contrasts 
with  the  red  hue  .of  the  branches,  and 
pleases  the  sight,  whilst  the  sweet  fra- 
grance, which  Ihey  spread  far  and  near, 
makes  them  the  favorite  bouquet  of 
Eastern  women.  Hence  the  prophet's 
praise — *»  My  beloved  is  unto  mo  as  a 
cluster  of  camphor." 

But  even  humbler  plants  are  often 
richly  endowed  with  both  gifts,  as  the 
tiny  heath-flower,  whose  powdery  bells, 
shining  in  purple  bloom,  "fling  forth 
from  their  scented  cups  a  sweet  per- 
fume," and  still  invite  the  eye  by  their 
beauty.  Especially  in  Alpine  regions, 
we  find,  amid  the  most  rugged  scenes, 
flowers  that  rejoice  the  eye  by  their 
pure,  dazzling  colors,  and  fill  the 
heart  with  strange  but  pleasing  sensa- 
tions, as  the  breeze  wafts  to  us  their 
balsamic  fragrance.  From  the  brilliant 
auricules  down  to  the  humble  violet- 
scented  moss,  a  surprising  variety  of 
aromatic  odors  greets  the  wanderer, 
amid  the  snow  and  ice  of  the  Alps. 

Where  beauty  of  form  is  wanting,  and 
yet  pleasing  odors  prevail,  there  the 
effect  is,  perhaps,  even  greater,  because 
of  the  painful  regret  with  which  we 
miss  the  desired  perfection  of  form. 
Now,  it  appears  to  us  as  if  nature  had 
sadly  neglected  a  step-child,  as  when 


the  gentle  mignonnette  exhales  sweet, 
soothing  fragrance  from  humble,  un- 
sightly flowers.  Then,  again,  wo  feel 
disposed  to  admire  the  noble  humility 
with  which  the  night- violet  gives  out 
its  sweet  odor  in  unceasing  abundance, 
though  no  eye  sees  its  modest  blossom, 
no  man  enjoys  its  dreamy  perfume.  But 
the  blind  minstrel  does  not  appeal  to 
our  heart  with  more  touching  effect, 
than  the  sweet  fragrance  of  such  sad- 
colored  flowers.  A  tear  of  sympathy 
hallows  our  pleasure  as  we  listen  to  his 
plaintive  song ;  a  dim  but  grateful  sym- 
pathy makes  us  love  dearly  the  fragrant 
flower  that  owes  all  our  affection  to  its 
delicate  odor  alone.  Nature  often  seems 
to  play  with  her  children  alike  in  differ- 
ent kingdoms  :  the  hesperis  is  the  most 
balmy  of  flowers,  the  nightingale  of 
Europe  the  sweetest  of  warblers.  The 
latter  sings,  the  former  smells,  but  at 
night,  and  both  ore  entirely  without 
beauty.  What  a  sweet  and  moving 
picture  the  Bible  draws  of  the  com- 
mg  of  spring  from  such  quiet  and 
most  humble  flowers  !  **  The  fisj-treo 
putteth  forth  her  green  figs,  and  the 
vines,  with  the  tender  grape,  give  a  good 
smell.  Arise,  my  love — my  fair  one — 
and  come  away  I"  And  high  over  the 
tender  bud  and  the  hardly-visible  blos- 
soms, which  yet  filled  the  air  with 
wondrous  sweetness,  there  sang  birds, 
and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  was  heard  in 
the  land.  There  is  no  tumultuous  joy 
here,  no  gorgeous  display,  but  a  sweet, 
ineffably  sweet,  sensation,  filling  the 
heart,  and  warming  the  affections. 

Few  but  dearer  to  us  than  all  oth- 
ers, are  the  plants  that  give  out  their 
odor  at  night  only.  Their  fragrance,  it 
has  been  well  said,  is  like  the  deep  feel- 
ings of  a  man's  heart.  Alone  and  un- 
observed, the  latter  pours  out  its  secret 
emotions  to  the  starry  sky  or  the  dark 
clouds,  as  those  flowers,  also,  in  maid- 
enly shame,  seem  to  wait  for  the  veil 
of  night  ere  they  give  way  to  their  feel- 
ings, and  exhale  them  in  sweet  aromas. 
Not  without  reason,  therefore,  was  it 
proposed  by  t'xat  most  charming  of  nil 
naturalists.  St  Pierre,  to  abolish  Greek 
and  Arabic  names,  and  to  classify  the 
gay  children  of  Flora  as  gay,  serious, 
and  melancholy  plants.  For  it  is  cer- 
tiiin  that  some  plants  cheer  us,  and 
others  sadden  us,  we  know  not  how ; 
but  DO  one  can  doubt  that  our  moral  af- 
fections are  strongly  influenced  by  such 
impressions.  Nor  was  it,  surely,  without 
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n  Ppodul  de«[pi  cif  tlio  Mont  HJj^li,  that 
till  wwevt*sct'nt^«l  flitxvirs  grow  ftt  Ihn 
ft'pt  of  inuD,  in%  i\\  Irnst,  within  cfiify 
TCftch  of  hi«  hjinti.  Th»>  violet  and  tije 
To»e,  the  giliyrtowrr  and  the  hcliotropts 
tht^  lily  ttiiil  iiltto  nru  «U  orj  a  levi*l  with 
Uimi  and  evt*n  thi^  tiobh^  mngtiulia  *»r 
iitir  hmd  i«  rt»rrly  beyond  h\»  control. 
Where  hctujtiful  finwers  grow  on  h>ft.y 
troes,  fi3  on  Ihc  royal  [m\m^  or  our  own 
tulip-treOt  they  ai'e  fair  to  the  Gy<?,  but 
havp  no  fragtfinrp. 

Tho  aroum  yielded  by  pknt?,  when 
crusbi*d,  has  suggessted  uiiiny  toucli- 
ing  p«s5agt*s  to  oar  poets.  Who 
fenifmbers  not,  when  thus  n>«\iTidud, 
ftotuo  bi'loved  ouo  tlint  in  hrndth  biruthed. 
like  the  wild-roK^f  it^  fuint,  delicious 
life,  and*  a^  tho  end  drew  near,  with 
richer  fi-a^^ance,  t^ank,  like  tht^  violet, 
to  the  ground,  und,  dying  by  a  mossy 
»toae^  Imlf  hidd(^u  from  the  eye,  con- 
tinued to  breathe  ncli  odors  to  all  who 
loved  hof  ?  Of  such  violet*,  Kirk  White 
sang : 
♦^Y.  ^    ■       '    ■      r„ie, 

A.'  .  i.^l 

Thi'kt  virtue  Iivcb  when  bcauly  dies, ' 
The  most  touoliing  of  alU  however,  b, 
probably,    Moore's    re^ference   to    that 
Mource  from  whence  aloue  co(not}i  com* 
fort  in  Borrow : 


'Tbon 

Hroatiio  swet-uics^  uut  ol  iryo. 
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Miiny  among  them,  it  U  true^  require 
oeilbcr  pain  nor  violence  to  give  out 
tb«*ir  odor;  they  are  rather  like  firtn 
and  reserved  men,  who  choose  not  to 
give  u  reply*  except  tua  cloar  and  posi- 
tive qtje^iion.  For  it  is  from  sucb 
plants  rhut  wo  obtain  the  moat  decided 
(tdorij,  aa  they  themselves  bcdoug,  of  all 
otiien*,  to  tho  best-formed  and  most 
p**rfeet  children  of  Flora.  Nor  need 
we,  tlianksto  the  * 'good  present  limes,** 
report  any  longer  to  the  nad  custom  of 
our  fathers  when 

**  With  roeo  nml  Rw^tc  flowre* 
WiiB  fttrawucl  hnMmn  and  buurb/ 

ftxid  when  inradow*swoet>  o»peci/dly, 
woa  highly  estoeuunl  for  tho  purpose, 
beeauije,  oa  a  quaint  old  writer.  Gc- 
rarde,  sayt*,  *'it><  leaves  and  ilowrca 
farro  excell  aD  other  etrowing  herbes? 
for  to  deck*'*  np  house?*,  to  Miraw  in 
obamberM^  haUa«,  and  b 
hoQflcs;  for  the  f^melb  tber> 


tho    heHiL   uiL^rrie    and   delightntb   IS«~ 

Often,  it  ia  trae,  tho  reply  h  far  from 
plnn?iaiit,  e^nf'cially  when,  with  youth- 
ful ihoughtle?J3ne5.<»,  wo  attack  on  an* 
known  enemy.  We  may  well  bi»  con- 
tent ift  n^  in  the  case  of  a  centrum*  we 
are  I  rented  only  to  a  smell  of  roawt  pig, 
or  if  the  odor  **(  rancid  fat  makes  us 
tarn  imgrily  away  from  n  surly  round- 
head among  the  cactus.  Fur  worae  arc 
other  planti» — tho  very  clowns  of  tho 
vegetable  world — who  reply  to  our  greet- 
ing with  fflctid  odor,  or  even  more 
tioisiome  Ftennhes  ;  and  \vhat  makes  the 
tmpreB5ion  more  pninful  still  is,  tliat 
they  f  I  Jive  a  perfect  right  to  ri'pel  thfl 
intruder,  ftud  to  express  their  very 
natural  wi:5h  not  to  bo  pinched  and  ill- 
treated  by  unknow^n  persons.  The 
goose-foot  repaya  tho  aggreas^»r  at 
once  with  an  ui}miBtakabh5  odor  of 
spoiled  8»U-fishi  and  thus  has  become  a 
veritable  touch-me-not.  But  even  the 
insthiet  of  animals  is  pn»Vi*d  not  to  be 
infallible  by  j*omo  Huch  plunl^,  a?  ia  tho 
case  with  eome  stapeli/is — culled  car- 
rion flowerfi,  hecnuso  of  their  putrid  and 
disagrerable  odor— which  actually  cheat 
poor  flies  into  the  belief  thrit  they  are 
putrid  aimnal  tnattert  and  induce  them, 
under  sucli  fulse  pretenses,  to  lay  their 
eggs  in  ibeir  tlesh-colored  blor^somB. 
Whole  raceii  of  pbmt-^,  indeed,  like  tho 
families  ihut  betir  tho  name  of  the  great 
b(»tanist.  llaflles,  and  various  orchldcs, 
diffuse  an  odor  aa  bad  and  di»gu.*ti ng  as 
men  who  boa?t  of  their  wickednoas. 
and,  openly  professing  their  creed*  in* 
feet  thuH  whole  classcB  of  «ociety.  Now 
and  then,  they  present  even  curioUB 
analogies,  05  the  orchis,  which  asAumes 
the  sihrtpe  of  a  more  familiar  than  agree- 
able bug,  and,  with  luidesired  coneisten- 
cy,  resembb'tj  it  ali^o  in  odor. 

But  a  world  of  sweet  odors  ia 
ever  rising  around  ust,  whether  we 
walk  through  the  open  land  of  our 
South,  perfumed  with  the  mngnolia*B 
rich  fragrance,  or  breathe  the  Mweet  air 
of  "  violet-scent*d**  Athens*  Gentler 
t'cllnga  awoke  in  our  hi^art,  pleasant 
I  armories  crowd  all  the  chambers  of 
uur  mind,  and  fancy  even  awttkea  to  in- 
dulgo  in  a  tliousaiid  reveries,  when  wo 
think  of 

** — -r\  brtnft  Trhpn?  ^hctnM  thymn  blowt, 


d«jw©r»  wiUi  daaccaaad 


delight." 
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rr  W'pPDCC  t»  mt  cooB.  ft>  fp<Qd  part 

£nm-bp03»e,  in  Ck^  t«]I«t  c€  the  Peoob- 
seoU  Ye«n  hare  not  obiit»Bted  mj 
recollections  of  those  wlute  and  siieot 
reaches  of  drifted  snow,  broken  onlj  bj 
straggling  oQtposts  of  the  black  pine 
forest  which  boonded  oar  horizon — the 
short  and  lonely  days — the  long  eyenings 
in  the  fiann-kitchen,  where  a  huge  wood 
fire,  with  plenty  of  pine-knots,  cider, 
and  tobacco,  robbed  night  and  winter  of 
their  terrors.  My  host,  John  Frost, 
was  not  a  bad  specimen  of  Yankee  thrift 
and  intelligence — ^hard,  shrewd,  slow  of 
speech,  and  quick  of  obserTation ;  his 
spouse  was  a  bit  of  a  vixen,  but  notable, 
and  lively  withal.  They  had  boys  and 
ffirls  of  all  ages  and  sizes — all  active, 
handy,  self-reliant  imps,  and  abundantly 
endowed  with  the  proverbial  curiosity 
of  the  country,  sharpened  by  the  habit- 
ual privation  to  which  it  was  subjected ; 
for  a  stranger  was  a  **  sight"  in  that 
region,  and  little  of  the  world  came  to 
their  knowledge  beyond  the  border  news 
which  occasional  visitors  brought  with 
them  from  the  lakes,  and  fastnesses  of 
the  forest  These  visitors  were  more 
welcome  to  me  than  any  more  civilized 
arrivals  could  possibly  be — now  and 
then  we  had  a  kitchenful  of  red-shirted 
fellows,  ragged  and  unshorn  as  imagi- 
nation could  picture.  On  their  way 
from  one  lumbering  station  to  another, 
they  were  wont  to  stop  at  '*  Frost's"  for 
rest  and  refreshment,  both  of  which 
were  most  hospitably  and  bountifully 
accorded  them.  Among  these  were  not 
a  few  whoso  native  wit  and  force  of  char- 
acter furnished  me  with  a  new  field  for 
thought 

There  was  one  old  lumberman  in  par- 
ticular, who  came  to  us  with  a  lame 
knee ;  he  had  met  with  an  accident  in 
the  woods,  and  was  laid  up  with  us  for 
a  week  or  so,  on  his  way  down  the  river 
to  Bangor.  Peter  Flint  and  I  became 
great  cronies.  lie  was  rough  as  a  pine- 
knot  and  keen  as  his  own  axe,  but  what 
especially  took  me  was,  the  underlying 
vein  of  rude  romance  which  discovered 
itself  in  the  turn  of  his  thoughts ;  a  qua- 
lity by  no  means  so  rare  amons  this 
class  of  men  as  may  be  supposed.  In 
fact,  I  have  had  my  suspicions  that  the 
sentiment  in  which  American  character 
''         '^ked  to  be  so  deficient,  will  be 


found  to  have  taken  refuge  chiefly 
among  the  wild  and  scattered  population 
of  our  border  regions. 

Peter  was  full  of  anecdote,  and  ready, 
upon  a  hint,  to  speak ;  a  cold  night  and 
a  roarinff  wind  seldom  fail  to  bring  to 
my  mind  the  tales  and  descriptions  of 
forest  life  wherewith  ho  l>eguiled  the 
long  December  evenings.  I  seem  to  see 
him  now,  with  his  iron-gray  head,  lank 
but  sinewy  frame,  and  eyes  which  con- 
tinually surprised  you,  from  their  con- 
trast with  the  weather-beaten,  deeply- 
dented  brow  which  overhung  them — so 
clear,  and  soft,  and  changeful  were  they. 

One  night  I  remember,  our  talk  turn- 
ed upon  ghosts  and  apparitions.  There 
were  only  Peter  and  myself,  besides  the 
family,  and  the  discourse,  as  such  dis- 
course usually  does,  embraced  a  variety 
of  illustrative  episodes.  Mrs.  Frost  was 
a  disbeliever — more  than  that  a  scoffer 
at  everything  connected  with  the  belief; 
the  farmer  smoked,  and  said  little,  but 
laconically  observed  that  "  there  wus  a 
good  many  things  as  he  didn't  purtend 
to  account  for — they  mout  be,  and  they 
mout  not."  The  young  fry,  of  course, 
sat  erectus  aurihxis^  while  I,  who  lean  in 
temperament,  if  not  in  opinion,  to  the 
superstitious  side  of  the  question,  incur- 
red the  utmost  contempt  of  my  hostess, 
whose  respect  for  the  **larnin"  which 
she  was  pleased  to  attribute  to  me,  was 
not  a  little  diminished  by  the  avowal  of 
my  credulity. 

•'Wal,"  said  Peter  Flint,  who  had 
not  spoken  for  some  time,  taking  his 

{)ipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and  rubbing  his 
eg  in  the  warmth  of  the  huge  red  blaze 
which  went  roaring  and  crackling  up 
the  kitchen  chimney,  •*  I've  heerd  tell 
of  ghosts  and  sperrits,  and  them  critters, 
but  I  never  set  eyes  on  nary  one  on  'em 
myself.  'Toin't  often  you  meet  with  a 
man  as  kin  say  he  has — most  generally 
it  has  been  through  two  or  three  mouths 
afore  it  gits  to  ye.  So  I  can't  say  but 
I  hain't  never  felt  to  larf  and  carry  on 
agin  'cm,  as  some  will,  'cause  my  expe- 
rience has  been  of  sich  a  natur  as  to 
certify  mo  that  there's  more  in  'em  than 
folks  are  willin*  to  allow,  anyhow." 
**  What's  your  experience,  Poter?" 
"No  great,  as  I  told  yo,  but  it's 
Sttthin'  of  a  story,  too.  I  never  had 
no  lot  nor  part  in  sich  a  thing  but  once, 
and  I  hope  never  to,  agin ;  'twam't  a 
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ghost,  *xactly,  nuther — but  1*11  tell  ye 
all  about  it ;  'twon*t  take  long." 

*•  Do,  Peter— let's  have  it." 

**  Let's  have  it,"  echoed  the  farmer, 
with  a  nod  of  approval 

*•  Wal,  you  see  I've  lumbered  seven- 
teen years,  come  this  fall,  all  *long  the 
Penobscot,  so  it's  reasonable  I  should 
know  the  ways  of  the  woods  like  a  book, 
and  when  the  men  are  making  up  a  gang 
to  go  in,  they  most  allers  oalkylate  on 
me  to  go  ahead  fur  'em.  I  ginerally  had 
my  pick  amongst  'em ;  I  want  to  go  into 
the  woods  with  a  good  stiddy  set — none 
of  yer  high  spreein',  driukin\  and  gam- 
blin'  sort ;  there's  allers  mischief  to  be 
'zpected  from  sich.  But  come  to  take 
a  real  good  gang  on  'era — ^youngsters, 
smart  and  spry,  and  good  at  e'en  a' most 
anything,  work  or  fun — ^now  it's  jolly, 
I  tell  ye!  They'll  make  the  woods 
holler,  afore  spring. 

**  Wal,  it's  four  year,  last  fall,  sence 
I  agreed  to  go  up  river  with  a  company 
of  Jim  Stilson's  gittin'  up.  Yeou  know 
Jim  Stilson,  Mr.  Frost  ?  Jim,  he  come 
down  tew  Bangor,  where  I  was  waitin' 
fur  the  gang ;  it  wus  putty  well  along 
in  October,  and  he  brought  a  feller  with 
him  that  tuk  my  eye,  the  minit  I  laid 
it  on  him.  He  wus  a  pictur  to  look  at, 
that  critter  wus — a  real  tall,  slim,  well- 
set  fellow,  light  in  the  heels,  and  heavy 
in  the  arm  ;  nis  eyes  wus  jest  as  bright 
as  a  hawk's,  and  he  had  the  curlin'est 
head  yeou  ever  did  see.  Wal,  Jim  said 
he  wanted  to  jine  company  with  us — 
he'd  wintered  twice  in  the  woods,  wus 
sober,  and  smart  tew  work,  and  that  wus 
easy  enuff  to  see,  and  I  liked  his  looks 
— he  had  a  real  out-and-out,  free-spoken 
way  with  him.  So  I  gin  my  consent, 
and  he  come  down  to  the  boardin'  house 
the  very  next  momin',  with  his  traps. 
Jim  called  him  Rob  Kendal — I  knowed 
his  mother — she  wus  a  Barnes.  Wal, 
in  a  couple  of  days  or  so,  we  started  up 
the  river ;  the  more  I  see  of  Rob  the 
better  I  liked  him ;  he  wus  clear  grit,  and 
as  full  of  frisk  as  a  colt,  tew.  When  we 
got  well  into  camp,  and  the  teams  come 
in,  and  the  men  were  all  under  weigh,  I 
tell  yur  there  warn't  nobody  equal  to 
Rob  with  the  gang,  take  'em  all  togeth- 
er, but  Rob  and  I,  we  tuk  tew  each  other 
amazin'.  Rob  he  told  me  most  all  about 
himself  and  his  affairs — he  warn't  none 
o'  your  close -mouthed  sort — come  to 
find  out  he  was  calkylatin'  to  get  mar- 
ried in  the  spring,  and  the  gal  was  a  real 
party  one,  tew — I  knowed,  cause  I  seo 


her  once  down  to  Ar(5ostook,  and  she 
was  one  o'  them  critters  you  see  once, 
and  yeou  don't  forgit  'em— a  reg'lar 
bewty.  and  a  handsome-behaved  gal,  tew, 
Mary  White  wus.  Her  father  wus  a 
forehanded  farmer,  and  she  the  only 
child ;  so  I  thought  'twas  a  good  spec 
fur  Rob,  an'  when  I  come  to  find  out  he 
'xpected  tew  have  her,  I  didn't  wonder 
so  much  he  sprung  so  tew  work,  and 
never  seemed  to  feel  it,  nuther.  Rob 
said  she  warn't  very  rugged,  and  he 
reckoned  she  couldn't  stand  a  hard  life, 
nohow,  and  he'd  got  all  laid  out  fur 
makin'  everything  snug  and  handy  fur 
her,  against  they  went  tew  housekeepin'. 
He  did  set  an  awful  sight  by  that  gaL 
And  I  wish,  tew  goodness  you'd  a  seen 
him  put  in.  He*d  take  down  his  tree 
afore  a  common  man  could  'ha  got  his 
axe  well  into  the  bark,  and  then,  nights, 
after  work  wus  done,  and  all  snug  up  in 
camp,  he'd  carry  on  like  all  possessed 
—dance  and  sin|^,  and  tell  stories,  jest 
as  limber  and  lively  as  if  he'd  never 
hefted  a  timber.  I  never  see  sich  life 
in  a  feller  in  all  my  born  days.  Some- 
times it  made  me  feel  kind  o'  sober  like 
— thinks  I,  such  sperrits  can't  hold  out 
in  this  world :  Them  that  laughs  in  the 
momin'  cries  afore  night,'  as  my  mother 
used  to  say.  The  men,  they  sot  their 
lives  by  Rob ;  he  wus  fun  fur  'em  day 
in  and  day  out,  and  it  seemed  like  noth- 
in'  short  o'  breakin'  hii  neck  could  put 
a  stop  tew  his  fandangoes. 

•*  Wal,  along  'bout  the  middle  o'  De- 
cember, there  come  up  a  real  old  fash- 
ioned, driftin'  snow-storm.  It  snowed 
a  couple  of  days,  stiddy,  and  the  se- 
cond day,  about  dark,  there  riz  a  wind 
from  the  norwest,  and  I  tell  ye,  'twas 
an  awful  blow.  By  eight  o'clock,  'twas 
nuff  to  take  ye  off  yer  feet,  and  the 
snow  driftin*  like  mad.  We  got  the 
teams  in  in  good  season,  and  made  up 
a  roarin'  great  fire,  of  the  biggest  kind 
o'  logs,  and  we  Ifdd  out  for  comfort  that 
night,  yeou'd  better  b'leve.  As  fur 
Rob,  he  was  wilder'n  ever,  and  what 
with  his  carry  in' s  on,  and  two  or  three 
more  jist  like  him,  the  fun  flew,  I  tell  ye ! 

"Wal,  we  all  sot  up  round  the  fire  in 
a  knot,  and  told  stones,  and  had  a  fry, 
bar's  meat  or  suthin',  and  there  Jim 
Stilson  he  sot  out  tew  tell  a  scrape  he 
had  with  a  couple  o'  gray  wolves  u^  in 
Canady.  We  kep  purty  still,  listenin' 
when  all  at  once,  Jim  stopped  short 
off,  and  kinder  sot,  as  though  he'd 
heerd  su'thin'. 
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***6o  aheadt'  says  Rob  —  Rob  he 
was  fixin*  a  helve  tew  hia  axo.  *  What 
d'ye  hear,  Jim?'  says  I. 

** '  Jest  yeou  keep  still,  and  bark,  will 
e  ?*  says  ho.  Sure*8  Jim's  a  livin'  man, 
e  hadn't  fnore'n  spoke  them  words, 
when  the  wind,  that  was  tearin'  like  a 
mad  critter,  a  minit  afore,  dropped 
right  down  to  a  hush,  and  then  we 
heerd  it— heerd  it  all  on  us,  every  one 
of  us  jest  as  plain  as  you  hear  me 
speak,  and  no  mistake  about  it,"  con- 
tinued Peter  with  great  solemnity. 

"Hoard  what,  Peter? 

*•  Why,  the  sound  of  a  voice — a  wo- 
man's voice,  singin' — ^it  seemed  kinder 
way  off  down  in  the  woods,  and  unsar- 
tin'  like,  when  it  fust  reached  us,  but 
afore  one  of  us  spoke,  it  come  up  clearer, 
and  the  wind  seemed  tew  take  it  along 
— 'twas  awful,  now  you'd  better  b'leve, 
if  'twas  nothin'  but  singin'.  Twarn't 
like  nothin'  that  ever  I  heerd,  neither — 
it  was  sweet  and  dredful  mournful,  and 
while  we  sot,  all  of  a  tremble,  every 
man  of  us,  that  'ere  voice  come  right 
up  tew  the  door,  and  then  away  off  agin* 
down  the  wind,  dyin'  out,  till  you 
couldn't  tell  if  you  heerd  it  or  not,  and 
then  how  it  sot  to  blow !  worse'n  ever ! 
I  said  we  wus  all  of  a  tremble ;  I  tell  ye, 
there  wus  fellers  there  as  you  couldn't 
start  with  nothin'  airthly,  and  they  wus 
as  white  as  your  shirt,  that  'ere  minit, 
and  there  we  jest  sot,  and  looked  at 
each  other,  and  not  a  word  out  of  any- 
body's head,  till  Jim  Stilson  spoke  up, 
and  says  he,  •  Wal,  I  hope  to  the  Lord 
that  'ore's  fur  good  and  not  fur  evil.' 

**  ♦  The  Lord  knows,  I  don't,'  says  I. 

**  *  What  on  airth  do  ye  call  it  ?'  says 
Dave  Hughes,  and  then  they  all  begun 
to  speak  to  once,  and  some  said  one 
thing,  and  some  said  another,  and  two 
or  three  fellers  they  stuck  out  'twarn't 
nothin'  o'  no  account  no  how,  and  so 
they  jawed, 

**  Bime-by,  thinks  I,  Rob  hasn't  open- 
ed his  head,  and  I  looked  acrost  the  fire 
at  him.  Wal,  jest  as  sure  as  I  set  here, 
my  fust  thought  wus  of  a  dead  man — 
his  face  wus  so  white,  and  sot  like,  and 
his  mouth  bad  that  hard  look ;  but  I  see 
he  kep  tew  work  on  his  axe,  and  I 
thought  he'd  got  an  awful  scare,  so  I 
says,  *  Rob,  I  never  heerd  the  beat  o' 
that,  did  yeou  ?' 

**'No,'   says   he,  and  never  another 
word ;  but    I   see    it  had  gone    right 
through  him. 
''  IVa/,  men  are  queer  critters,    Aforo 


bedtime,  we'd  got  quite  limbered  out 
agin,  though  there  wam't  much  said 
about  anything,  and  Rob,  he  never 
spoke  at  all;  come  ton  o'clock,  we  was 
all  camped  down  snug  and  quiet — the 
wind  had  gone  down,  and  when  I  turn- 
ed in,  I  see  a  star  winkin'  throu^^h  the 
pine,  so  I  knowed  'twould  be  fair  in  this 
momin'.  I  guess  the  sun  never  looked 
better  to  any  of  us  than  it  did  next  day. 
Howsomever,  I  was  asleep  as  soon  as 
any  of  'em,  but  I  guess  'twus  about 
midnight,  I  roused  up,  and  shifted  to 
t'other  side — that  brought  me  facin'  the 
fire ;  there  warn't  no  blaze,  but  a  great 
bed  of  red  coals,  and  what  should  I  see 
but  Rob  Kendal  sittin  afore  it,  back 
to  me,  holdin  his  face  in  his  hands,  and 
shakin'  like  an  ager-fit.  I  watched  him 
a  minit,  and  then  I  mustered  up,  and 
got  alon^  side  of  him — *  Rob,'  says  I, 
*  what  ads  ye?'  Wal,  for  all  the 
world,  there  ho  jest  broke  right  down, 
and  tuk  on  cryin'  like  a  child  fur  about 
five  minits — it  shot  my  mouth  right  up ; 
I  couldn't  say  nothin'  to  the  feller. 
Bime-hy  he  calmed  down  a  leetlo,  and 
says  I,  *  Rob,  come,  don't  keep  yer 
trouble  to  yerself ;  I  don't  know  what 
ails  ye  if  yeou  do.' 

"'Peter,'  says  he,  lookin'  rigljt  at 
me,  wild  as  a  sperrit,  'she's  dead — 
she's  gone !' 

'*  *  Who  ?'  says  L 

"Mary,'  says  he.  *  Don't  speak — I 
know  it — I  feel  it  That  was  her  voice, 
as  sure  as  I'm  a  livin'  man — there  is  no 
such  other!* 

**  *0h,  Rob,'  says  I,  •  that's  all  your 
notion,  now,  'cause  your  head  nat' rally 
runs  that  way,  and  Mary's  a  singer. 
That  didn't  sound  like  nothin'  airthly, 
that  ever  I  heerd.' 

•*  *  No  more  did  hers,'  says  he,  *  I've 
heerd  her  voice  when  it  had  jest  that 
awful  sweet  sound  in  it,  and  it  alters 
sent  a  shiver  through  me  to  hear  it. 
It's  all  over,  Peter, — and  off  he  went 
agin,  groaning  and  takin  on  like  a  tree 
that's  hit  in  the  heart,  and  comes  down 
hard.  Wal,  I  set  to,  and  I  talked,  and 
hauled  up  all  the  comfortin'  considera- 
tions I  could,  and  I  got  him  quieted 
away,  but  I  see  he  held  on  to  his  notion, 
and  if  you'll  b'lieve  it,  the  more  I  said 
agin'  it,  the  more  I  got  the  conviction 
he  wus  right.  But  any  way,  I  got  him 
off  to  bed,  and  he  dropped  asleep,  fur 
he  wus  clean  beat  out.  Trouble  does 
take  hold  of  sich  light-hearted  critters 
awful  strong,  and  besides^   I  tell  ye^ 


Af 


thero  wa«  tutbin*  iinan  tiiiy  in  thait  bust* 

**  Next  Tiioruiii'  wnro  'uuffwo  bftt]  »un, 
11(1(1  fust-rat*i  wrath cr,  und  tbr*  nifni  tuk 
bold  emart  to  bn^iik  uat  ihe  r«>a<l.  but 
tbero  was  tt  t*ight  ^»f  tnlk,  off  and  on, 
ftbout  thiit  »'n>  v<»ico  in  tho  woo  tin. 
There  wua  dlflTri-nt  opiiu<tus  its  I  said 
afore — ^fur  my  jmrt,  I  noviT  'xppot  tt^w 
see  my  wi\y  oloar  thrnugb  thiit  iu  this 
irorld,  mid  rm  willm'  to  wait  till  qU  U 
mado  plain  that's  now  diii*ic, 

♦*  1  s'pose  iiH  the  nii'n  mast  Ha* 
QOttccd  how  qutHT  Hob  wuKi  an^  what  a 
ohAngc  httd  comt*  ovt-r  him ;  fur  I  iiov*^r 
did  j*ee  n  foller  so  idlciod  in  all  my  bom 
days.  There  wam't  a  bit  «»f  c«dor  in 
liis  face,  on«l  ho  had  a  real  d<>wn,  dug- 
git'd  sort  u*  look — that  fire  look  a  man 
git«  OQ  gomflimcs  when  hi*  holds 
trouble,  and  don't  want  to  talk  on  it ; 
and  I  know  Rob  didn't.  But,  as  I  waa 
f^ajin\  though  tht»y  hud  it  over  *mon^st 
tbemstdve^t  thero  warnU  one  of  ^em  that 
BRid  a  word  to  him.  I  gueti^t  they  wua 
afraid  to  rih>  hinn  It  wu<i  queer, 
though,  wanft  it?  thi>y  all  stood  off 
8o  fivin  a  frlh^r  tiwt  nil.  «-*  l,,.,]  n  good 
word  and  a  ji ike  fur  v.     Bat 

tbtjy  iieo  ho  wus  done 

♦*Wul,  IJob,  ho  vTorkod  hk*^  all  jh»s- 
Hi'ssed  fur  thrco  or  four  WL'oks — ho 
didrrtpay  niurh  to  mc,  but  ho  6tuck  to 
it  Mary  wus  dMid  ;  ho wso mover,  I  see 
b«  had  JDst  uncurtain ty  enuff  to  keep 
kim  as  roslipss  as  a  starved  crittur,  and 
<mc*  aifjht  he  says  to  me — wo  wu*  out 
jiHiking  artAT  ihc  cattle — i^ays  he,  'Pe- 
ter* ir»  no  use ;  I  can*t  ^tund  it  no 
longer.  I'm  goin'  uvpr  X*j  Aroostook 
to  eetik  my  inlnd.* 

***Wal/  hnytk  I,  •!  dimno  but  il*« 
boat.' 

"  Add  so  thn  very  next  momin'  he 
started.  Somehow  thi^  namp  was  dull 
•nuff  that  Kpring  arlcr  he  wn^  gone.  I 
never  wanti'd  t  >  Htu^  the  ernd  uf  any- 
thing $»o  in  my  life,  and  when  it  come 
ihaw,  I  quit.  I  didn*L  mean  to  rivcr- 
drivc  that  year. 

*»  I  got  tew  Bangor,  and  ^traightcued 
mj  ttapA  a  little — a  fellrr\H  things  do 
gi»t  taniaily  miiii*rd  up  tliero  in  the 
woodji,  arid  then*  for  my  life,  I 
Couldn^t  help  stetinn*  over  to  Aroostook  ; 
I  iraitted  to  know  what  U^oomr  of  llob 
Kendal.  I  koow*»d  pt^'fty  w*dl  where 
llary*i  fatlirr,  old  J»t'  lived, 

Tben^  WUA  a  ^mnll  round 

th«ns   and   1  rn!!     "  o  munt   b^ 

bangln*  on  in  th  t  lod,  or,  any 


wjty,   I    sbouui   6trme    nn  Iniil   tooio* 
how. 

'•  I   rFiTiember  yt^ry  well,  *t^^  I  ■ 

soft,  shiny  kind  of  a  j^princ  •  \ 

I  ct>me  dt^vvn  into  Uie  n<  v"  '  i   ,.i' 

White*s  furm.     The  roa  and 

kmesotn**,  and  run  into  ;..>    ..?  and 

buhhe**,  moi*t  of  tlio  wny.     Every  thai 
looked  green  and  ^tirrin*,  though   tha^ 
trees  hadu^t  leaved    out,     Wa!,  I  kt^pt 
along,  and,  Wme-hy,  the  road  tukatuni 
and  there  xight  afore  me,  I  eee  WhiteV 
red  bouse,  und  the  barns  risin*  up,  bi^l 
and   handsome,   behind    it*      Thalia   a 
good  sign,  to  my  ihinkin*,  when  a  man't 
bam  take:3  the  ghine  off  of  hia  houi 
Now,  yeou  spp,  come  to  git  closo  on 
the  houso,  I  begun  to  feel  kinder  skit- 
tish   about    walkin*    right    in,   Vause^ 
thinks   I*  ef  anylbing    bn.^  happcncdi 
'tmn't  likely  White'*  folks '11  want 
go  over  it  to  me,  so  I  stoppi^d,  and  % 
a  view  of  the  premises.     While  I  wus 
h»okin\  a  ninn  come  rtmnd  the  comer 
the  bin'n,  with  a  pitch- fork  in  his  ban* 
find  f*ure  'nuff,  when  he  got  nigh  to,  '. 
j*ee  it  was  Rob  Kendal.     IdidnH  knoi 
him  at  fust;  for  he  wanft  the  same  man' 
to  lot»k  at  he  used  to  be,  and  oa  soon  aa 
he  got  bi^  eye  on  me,  I  seo  Ih^^ro  wnrn't 
no  sense  asking  qae^^tions.     He  setiinMl 
kindiT  glad  t^3  see  mo,  fur  oM  aequaitil 
ance*  Foke,  and  j-hook  handi?  hearty,  tan 
wanted  me  tfi  go  In  and  let  the  folks  gi 
me  aome  dinner,  but  I  told  him  no, 
waj*  in  a  hurry,  and  jest  shipped  to  da'   , 
bow  d*yo  do.      So  we   talked  a  fcpell 
about  one  thing  an*  amxthcr.     I  gaoss 
we  both  thought  more  of  what  wo  didn't 
like  t"i  «p*»ak  on,     Yeou  stn'.  1  couldn't 
make   up  my  mind   tn  ask  him   square 
out,  and,  binie-by,  my%  I :  *  Wal.  Itob,  I 
mufet    bo     movin* ;  '  '  v    to    yp " 

Then  whilo  he  wu  hand» 

spoke  up  all  on  a^uuuiiu  luul  bayiil 
•Peter,  I  dmmo  ns  I  ne«Hl  !o  tell  y 
Mary's  dead,  and  *twa«  biMt  Februaryt 
that  *eni  night* 

**  *■  Wal,*   sayij  I,  *  Pm  norry  for  ye, 
K«»b,  but   I    s'poso  it's  all  light,*     lie 
isho<»k  hi*  In^ad.  an*  I  »«o  his  counto- 
nnnco  kinder  chungod.  and  I  didn*t  »a' 
no  more.      It'*  »oro  handlin*— heart' 
trouble  iM.    Si*  I  com 0  off,  and  I  hain' 
seen  him  Hence.     Pve  hei-rrd  he  jituc] 
by  the  Wliitr'^,  thf»*,  an'  th^'y  wus  a  doin* 
by  him  as  th«>y  Wuuld  lln^ir  own  son. 

**  Now,  nil  tkat  'ere*s  na  true  a5  goapol 
and  any  man  ai*  was  there  kin  tej>tif^ 
to  it  \Vhat  do  yeou  iuiv  U>  tU»JU  U.t% 
Fto*iV^ 


:i  ■ 
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Mrs.  Frost  said  she  **  wam*t  there,  but 
she  should  ha*  mistrusted  her  ears,  ef 
she  had  been.  It  might  ha'  been  the 
wind,  or  a  wild  critter — majbe  a 
looseyee  (loup  sevior) ;  thej  do  cry  awful 
sometimes,  yeon  know.'* 

**  Singin*    ain't    cryin','*    responded 
Peter,  shortly ;  *•  and  I  hain't  tollerod 


the  woods  seventeen  year,  not  to  know 
a  loosevee  when  I  heer  him,  or  the 
wind's  screamin',  nuther,  for  that  mat- 
ter," and  with  that  he  returned  to  his 

The  argament  remained  in  statu  quo. 
But  the  story  I  have  treasured  among 
my  curiosities  of  literature. 


THE  JOLLY   HERMITAGE. 


IITHAT  a  good  old  man  St  Anthony 
^^  was  ?  IIo  used  to  sit  in  his  cave 
and  read  his  holy  books  all  day  long, 
in  spite  of  the  allurements  or  annoy- 
ances of  the  devil — see  Teniers'  picture 
of  the  saint's  temptations.  There  he 
sat  with  his  Bible  and  prayer-book, 
never  looking  up  at  the  loveliest  woman, 
or  turning  to  hush  the  noisiest  imp ;  and 
I  suppose  that  he  rather  enjoved  this 
fighting  and  conquering  the  legions,  fair 
or  foul,  which  Satan  sent  to  attack  him. 
But,  as  I  am,  perhaps  uncharitably,  db- 
posed  to  think*  Anthony  must  some- 
times have  found  it  a  very  disagreeable 
kind  of  life.  He  may  not  have  minded 
the  pretty  girls  or  the  skinny  hags ;  he 
may  even  have  become  accustomed  to 
the  racket  of  that  little  trumpet-nosed 
fiend  who  kept  playing  all  sorts  of  dia- 
bolical dancmg- tunes  on  his  musical 
proboscis :  but  I  wonder  how  he  enjoyed 
himself  in  cold  rainy  weather! — when 
the  damp  wood  refused  to  bum  and  only 
sent  oat  clouds  of  smoke  to  sting  the 
saint's  eyelids;  when  his  bread  grew 
mouldy ;  when  his  bed-room  walls  were 
clammy  with  moisture,  and  the  rheu- 
matics crept  about  among  his  old  bones  ! 
Poor  old  Saint  Anthony ! 

I  confess  that  I  am,  myself,  occasion- 
ally rather  hermitically  inclined ;  but 
I  never  become  quite  misanthropic 
enough  to  fancy  a  cave — an  oozy,  trick ly, 
puddlesome  cave ! 

The  hut-plan,  too,  has  its  objections ; 
the  roof  might  bo  leaky  and  the  chimney 
smoky.  Perhaps  a  snug  little  back  room 
might  be  fitted  up,  with  a  small  cooking- 
range,  u  comfortable  lounge,  a  well- 
chosen  library  ;  and,  in  the  closet,  a 
variety  of  meats  and  fruits  put  up  in 
self- .sealing,  air-tight  cans,  and  a  big 
drum  of  Turkish  tobacco.  In  this  case 
the  front  room  might  be  left  in  a  dilapi- 
dated condition  t)  do  the  hermit  m, 
whenever  I  heard  anybody  coming. 


But,  somehow,  t  can  never  quite  suit 
myself  with  any  of  the  ordinary  notions 
of  hermit-life.  The  fact  is,  that  I  once 
played  the  anchorite  for  a  time  in  saoh 
a  jovial  wa^,  that  I  suppose  my  taste 
must  be  spoiled  for  any  of  your  common 
kinds  of  hermitages.  Let  me  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  narrating  my  experiences  at 
the  Joll^  Hermitage. 

But  first  a  bit  of  history. 

Eight  hundred  years  ago,  and  more, 
-—say  nine  hundred — a  young  Floren- 
tine, Giovanni  Gualberto,  was  miracu- 
lously converted  from  revelry  to  sano- 
tity,  and,  to  clinch  the  nail  of  conver- 
sion, he  resolved  to  use  the  hammer  of 
seclusion.  Through  fear,  perhaps,  of 
Florentine  temptations,  he  decided  to 
become  a  hermit,  and,  of  course,  started 
for  the  nearest  mountains,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  the  Apennines.  There  was 
a  pleasant  place,  about  twenty  miles 
from  Florence,  called  then,  Acqua  beUa 
(Fair- water),  where  a  mountain  cascade 
made  music  in  the  dark  glen  of  a  fir 
forest.  Thitherward  he  and  a  faith^l 
companion  directed  their  course,  ono 
fine  morning,  but  as  they  passed  out 
through  the  Porta  alia  Croce,  and  took 
the  Arezzo  road,  along  the  Amo,  to- 
wards the  distant  mountains,  they  may 
have  sighed  at  the  thought  of  the  plea* 
sures  they  were  leaving  behind  them  ; 
they  may  have  had  doubts  about  cave- 
life  or  hut-life.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
blame  them  if  they  walked  slowly  alon^, 
with  so  little  to  attract  them  ahead,  and 
so  much  tugging  at  their  heels.  But  as- 
ceticism was  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and 
they  knew  that  they  were  making  them- 
selves famous,  ^d  so  may  have  kept 
their  spirits  up  by  fancying  the  remarks 
that  would  bo  made  on  their  piety  and 
spunk  that  evening  at  the  cafl.  They 
trudged  on,  never  once  looking  back  at 
the  dome  and  bell-tower,  and  reached 
the  mountains  at  nightfall. 

How  they  spent  that  first  night,  how 
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they  built  their  hut,  and  how  they  man- 
aged generally  for  the  first  few  years, 
you  may  learn  by  overhauling  "The 
Life  of  Saint  John  Gualberto,"  in  seve- 
ral volumes.  They  made  a  saint  of 
him  some  time  ago,  and  we  must  sup- 
pose that  he  deserved  it,  although  there 
are  queer  stories  extant  about  a  certain 
Countess  Matilda,  who  was  either  so 
pious  and  thought  so  ifiuch  of  hermits 
generally,  or  was  so  muoh  interested  in 
this  particular  hermit,  that  she  made 
him  large  grants  of  lands  and  villas, 
thereabouts.  Then  there  was  another 
lady,  by  the  name  of  Ita,  the  abbess  of 
a  convent  not  far  from  where  John  lived, 
who,  to  encourage  him  and  the  few 
friends  who,  b^  Uiis  time,  had  come  to 
share  his  hermitage,  gave  him  the  site 
for  a  monastery,  and  lands  around  it. 
These  are  suspicious  circumstances, 
and,  indeed,  scandalous  tales  are  told 
of  Ita  and  her  nuns.  But  we  ought  to 
discredit  everything  said  against  John's 
fair  fame ;  for  he  was  canonized,  and 
was,  therefore,  probably  a  very  good 
man — as  goodness  went  in  those  days. 
At  all  events,  he  built  a  monastery,  by 
the  assistance  of  the  above-mentioned 
ladies,  and  many  Florentines  and 
others  joined  him,  at  what  they  called 
**The  Sanctuary  of  Vallombrosa;*'  and 
whether  the  monks  serenaded  the  nuns 
too  often,  or  whether  the  nuns  encour- 
aged their  attentions,  we  cannot  now 
determine,  for  the  blue  distance  of  cen- 
turies makes  those  mountain-scenes 
quite  indistinct  to  us.  We  only  know 
that,  for  some  reason,  the  pope  sent 
word  to  Ita  to  move  away,  with  her 
nuns,  to  some  less  dangerous  locality  ; 
and  that  the  monastery  flourished,  be- 
came large  and  rich  and  famous.  After 
John  died  and  was  made  a  saint  of, 
many  pious  young  men,^  attracted  by 
the  odor  of  his  sanctity,  and,  perhaps, 
by  the  good  wine  and  other  creature 
comforts  for  which  the  place  early  be- 
came celebrated,  came  and  joined  **  La 
Congregazione  di  Vallombrosa ;''  and  at 
the  present  day  it  is  a  wealthy,  and,  as 
I  can  testify,  a  very  **  jolly  hermitage.'* 

I  had  lived  in  Florence  six  months, 
or  longer,  and  had  made  many  pleasant 
excursions  to  places  out  of  town — to 
Fiesole  and  Prato ;  often  to  San  Miniato 
and  Galileo's  tower,  hard  by;  to  Pisa 
and  Pistoia,  and  Sienna,  by  the  rail- 
ways, to  spend  a  few  days ;  to  Carrara 
once  with  two  sculptors,  who  went  to 
select  marble— do  you  remember  that 
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trip,  EdouarJo  ? — and  to  other  places 
more  or  less  remote.  I  was  very  often 
accompanied  by  Minuti,  my  friend  and 
Italian  master,  to  whose  excellences 
in  either  character  I  am  glad  to  bear 
record.  He  had  the  good  sense  to 
appreciate  my  abjuration  of  Ollendorff, 
and  the  kindness  to  devote  his  time  to 
teaching  ine  the  language  by  '*  la  prat- 
tica.'*  Together  we  made  calls  or  ex- 
cursions, went  to  the  opera  or  the 
cascine,  and  it  was  a  compact  between 
us,  that  in  our  conversation  no  English 
word  should  be  spoken,  and  that  he 
should  correct  my  blunders  at  the  in- 
stant. In  this  way  I  easily  and  rapidly 
acquired  la  hella  lingua,  A  certain 
Signorina  Ersilia,  also,  was  of  great  ser- 
vice to  me.  The  invariable  presence 
of  that  decayed  but  excellent  countess, 
her  mother,  prevented  my  practice  in 
the  endearing  diminutives  of  the  lan- 

guage;  but  I  learned  much  Italian  at 
le  Casa  Donati. 

Pardon  the  digression,  good  reader ; 
it  was  a  pleasant  one  to  me. 

To  return :  Minuti  had  often  spoken 
of  Vallombrosa,  and  we  had  planned  an 
excursion  to  the  ♦*  Sanctuary ;"  but  at 
lost,  when  I  found  time  to  go,  some- 
thing happened  to  prevent  his  accom- 
panving  me.  But  he  gave  me  efEcient 
aid  m  starting ;  procured  for  me  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  a  friend  of  his  to 
the  abbot  of  the  monastery;  engaged 
a  conveyance,  and  parted  from  me  at 
the  gates  when  starting,  with  an  ^*Ad' 
dio^  caro  mio !  Bring  me  a  flask  of 
their  wine.    Addio  /'* 

I  omit  detailing  the  particulars  of  my 
ride  to  the  fost  of  the  mountain,  fearing 
that  the  little  events  of  it  cannot  be 
made  to  seem  as  interesting  to  others  as 
they  seem  to  me.  It  was  a  ride  through 
the  upper  part  of  the  Val  d'Arno,  along 
the  banks  of  that  beautiful  river  among 
vineyards  and  olive-groves,  past  farm- 
bouses  and  the  villas  of  noblemen,  and 
of  the  grand  duke  himself. 

In  the  carriage  with  me  rode  a  village 
priest,  who  had  been  to  town — on  a 
spree,  I  fancied,  by  tlie  redness  of  his 
face — and  was  returning  to  his  sheep, 
with  a  pale-faced  woman  of  about  twenty- 
five,  who  had  just  escaped  death's  hand 
at  the  hospital,  and  was  getting  back  to 
her  country  home,  her  husband  and 
children.  The  padre  kept  his  nose  in  his 
prayer-book,  and  said  nothing  ;  but  with 
itosa  I  made  acquaintance  easily,  and 
took  delight  in  encousoj^xi^Vi^T  ^i^'w^- 
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sions  of  joy  at  seeing  again  the  familiar 
fields  luid  villas.  At  every  shrineu 
we  passed  on  the  wayside,  she  prayed 
silently  but  fervently,  her  heart  over- 
flowing with  gratitude  for  the  gift  of 
life,  for  her  own  sake  and  that  of  her 
dear  ones  at  home.  At  these  same 
places  the  priest  went  through  the 
motions  of  raising  his  skull-cap  and 
crossing  himself  hurriedly  ;  and,  as  for 
the  driver,  he  raised  his  whip-hand  to 
cross  himself,  and  brought  it  down 
always  with  a  whack  of  the  rough  whip 
on  the  backs  of  his  poor  beasts,  which 
cursed,  I  fear,  when  he  prayed.  As 
evening  came  on  it  grew  chilly,  and 
Rosa  had  no  cloak  or  shawl.  My  good 
Glasgow  plaid  was  with  me,  and  I  forced 
her  to  accept  it.  But  it  was  not  long 
before  I  saw  by  her  face  that  we  were 
nearing  her  home.  How  the  fond 
mother's  eyes  lit  up  with  joy,  as  the 
roof  which  covered  her  world  came  in 
sight.  Then  came  the  children,  the 
elder  running,  and  the  younger  toddling, 
to  the  carriage  to  greet  her;  and  at 
the  gate  stood  her  husband,  holding  out 
il  bambino  in  his  arms,  to  whom  she 
flow  as  a  mother-bird  to  her  birdling. 

Soon  after  this  the  old  priest  left. 

**  Good  riddance,  old  humbug!"  said 
I  to  him  in  plain  English,  with  a  low 
bow. 

'*Stia  bene,  Signore,^"  was  his  much 
more  polite  reply. 

Left  alone  now  with  il  retturino,  I  de- 
termined to  have  a  talk  with  him.  Catch- 
ing his  eye,  I  made  a  sign  which  he 
would  have  been  none  the  wiser  for  if 
he  had  not  recognized  it,  but  which  he 
responded  to  immediately.  It  was  a 
Mgii  which  Minuti  had  taught  me — cme 
by  which  "/  Republicans^  recognize 
each  other  all  over  Italy.  As  soon  as  I 
had  told  him  that  I  was  an  American — 
uii  vero  republicano — wo  became  firm 
friends.  Wo  discussed  politics  for 
awhile,  but  soon  arrived  at  Pelago,  the 
end  of  our  ride.  Here  I  was  to  stay 
over  night,  starting  to  go  on  foot  up  the 
mountains  in  the  morning. 

**C<'iiio  and  stay  at  my  house  to- 
night, ^ignore,"  said  my  friend ;  **  there 
ore  less  fleas  with  me  than  at  the  inn.*' 

Indeed,  the  old  albergo  was  an  unin- 
viting place,  but  had  it  been  as  attract- 
ive as  the  St.  Nicholas,  I  should  have 
accepted  the  invitation ;  for  I  was  glad 
of  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  hospi- 
tality of  this  republican,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  see  how  country  people  lived. 


But  I  am  allowing  myself,  after  all, 
to  write  out  my  memories  too  lengthily. 
We  shall  be  too  long  getting  to  Vallom- 
brosa,  at  this  rate. 

After  supper  we  sat  up  late  together, 
talking  mostly  of  America,  of  which  my 
friend  could  not  hear  enough.  On  his 
part,  he  told  mo  all  about  the  Madiai 
family,  with  which  ho  was  nearly  con- 
nected. After  drinking  to  **L* Ameri- 
ca," "  La  republioa  d'ltalia,"  and,  with 
a  final  bumper,  to  "  La  Liberty,"  in  his 
acidulous  mountain  wine,  I  rested  well 
iu  a  clean  bed,  senza  le  pulce,  and  was 
up  and  away  early  in  the  morning.  A 
stout  boy  carried  my  little  but  heavy 
trunk,  and,  with  hearty  ♦*addios'*  on 
either  side,  I  left  Pelago  and  my  patri- 
otic friend,  and  started  up  the  winding 
mountain- path. 

There  is  a  good  paved  road  all  the 
way  to  the  monastery.  It  has  been 
paved,  so  that  the  lumbermen  may  drag 
down  easily  the  huge  fir-trees,  the  sale 
of  which  adds  to  the  revenues  of  the 
fraternity.  It  is  not  passable  for  wheel- 
ed caniages,  but  I  met  a  vehicle  coming 
down,  which,  with  its  contents,  amused 
me  **  above  a  bit."  Imagine  a  crockery- 
crate  shaped  concern,  well  padded  and 
cushioned  within,  resting  on  a  rough 
sled  similar  to  those  on  which  our  farm- 
ers haul  stone.  It  was  drawn  by  a  yoke 
of  the  dove-colored  oxen  for  which 
Tuscany  is  noted,  as  vide  Rogers' 
**  Italy."  Within  sat,  face  to  face,  two 
fat,  lazy,  old  monks,  who  were  taking 
this  jolly  conveyance  to  Pelago  and 
back.  As  their  ship  lurched,  they  rolled 
from  side  to  side,  or  jolted  down  rough 
places,  with  a  vast  pinguidity,  an  unctu- 
ous and  easy  corpulence,  that  was  in- 
tensely droll  to  me.  They  took  it 
solemnly,  and  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
yet  it  seemed  such  "a  hard  road  to 
trabble,*'  in  such  a  carriage,  for  such 
fat  folk,  that  I  was,  and  remain,  in 
doubt,  whether  they  were  really  too  fat 
and  lazy  to  walk,  or  whether  this  was 
a  penance  given  them — for  gluttony, 
perhaps. 

After  a  few  hours'  walk  along  the 
easy  path,  through  groves  of  beech  and 
chestnut-trees,  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
convent.  As  wo  came  nearer,  I  was 
n>uch  less  interested  in  looking  at  the 
building — which  was  not  architecturally 
attractive — than  I  was  in  a  funny  group 
of  the  brethren,  who  were  bowling  on 
a  smooth  hard  alley  (of  earth)  just  out- 
side of  the  gate.    The  monks  dress 
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very  much  like  the  ordinary  priests  one 
meets  in  Catholic  cities,  that  is ,  in  a  plain 
black  robe,  coming  down  in  a  scant  skirt, 
to  the  feet.  The  petticoat  part  of  the 
dress  seemed  to  have  been  in  the  way. 
to  the  bowlers,  for  they  had  gathered 
it  np  and  tied  it  in  a  knot  on  their 
backs,  thereby  displaying  their  white 
drawers,  which  came  down  to  their 
knees,  and  their  black  stockings.  The 
figure  of  a  brother,  as  he  stooped  over 
to  hurl  his  heavy  stone  along  the  alley, 
was  more  comical  than  ecclesiastical. 
I  was  curions  to  watch  the  game,  and 
sat  down  near  them.  They  looked  upon 
me,  I  suppose,  as  "  un  Inglese,^*  come 
to  take  a  traveler's  look  at  the  convent 
— they  have  such  visitors  often ;  and 
they  paid  no  attention  to  me,  but  kept 
on  in  their  game.  I  was  rather  sur- 
prised at  the  exclamations  of  some  of 
them,  when  an  unusually  good  or  bad 
stroke  was  made.  **  Corpo  di  Dio  .'*' 
and  '^  Corpo  di  Christor  (Body  of 
God,  and  Body  of  Christ),  were  the 
by-words  of  some,  while  others  swore 
*'  By  the  blood  and  bones"  of  their 
Saviour  and  Judge.  Swearing  is  the 
most  common  of  vices  in  Italy,  but  I 
was  astonished  to  hear  these  monks 
using  such  oaths.  One  of  the  elder 
brethren  sat  looking  on  and  frequently 
put  in  his  **  Adagio^  frati  !  Adagio  ! — 
Piano!  Piano r  (Softly!  Softly!) 
Finally,  fearing,  I  suppose,  that  I  might 
understand  Italian,  he  came  up  and 
saluted  me.  I  replied  in  my  best 
Italian,  and  offered  a  few  remarks  on 
the  weather,  just  to  show  that  I  knew 
the  language.  He  soon  left  me  and 
passed  the  word,  quietly,  to  the  breth- 
ren, that  the  stranger  could  understand 
them.  There  was  no  more  swearing 
after  that;  but  one  fat  little  fellow, 
when  he  had  made  a  great  blunder  in 
the  game,  exclaimed,  *•  Corpo  di — " 
•*  Dio^*^  he  would  have  said,  but  changed 
it  to  ♦♦  Baccoy  '*  By  the  body  of  Bac- 
chus" is  quite  a  common  exclamation 
among  priests  and  students. 

Profanity  is  so  common  in  Italy, 
among  all  classes,  and  with  both  sexes, 
that  a  man,  who  becomes  even  a  little 
more  than  ordinarily  excited,  is  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  most  horrid  oaths,  in 
order  *•  to  express  himself."  I  have 
heard  profanity  in  England  and  Ameri- 
ca, shocking  enough  to  make  one's 
blood  run  cold  but  I  think  that  the 
most  ingenious  fiend  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  invent  more  horribly  blasphemous 


oaths  than  I  have  often  heard  in  Italy. 
The  women  and  children  swear ;  mildly, 
indeed,  as  they  esteem  it,  but  very  dis- 
agreeably, to  say  the  least,  to  the  ears 
/of  decent,  not  to  say  Christian,  travelers. 
To  illustrate  a  way  in  which  children 
are  taught  this  practice,  other  than  by 
example,  I  quote  the  beginning  of  a 
**  Dialogue  between  a  mother  and  her 
little  son,"  from  "The  Abcdario,"  a 
popular  primer,  written  by  a  priest, 
who  is,  or  was,  a  teacher  in  one  of  the 
Florence  public  schools  : — 

*♦  Mother :  Come,  my  darling,  it  is 
time  to  get  up. 

*'  Child :  Oh,  mother  !  It  is  too  cold  ! 

"Mother:  Come!  Come!  Breakfast 
is  ready ! 

*'  The  child  washes  himself. 

♦*  Child  :  Dio  mio!  How  cold  the 
water  is  !  There  is  ice  in  the  pitcher ! 
Dio!  How  cold!" 

Is  it  strange  that,  with  such  instruc- 
tions, from  such  authority,  the  Italians 
are  a  nation  of  swearers  ? 

On  asking  and  receiving  information 
from  one  of  the  bowlers,  as  to  the 
manner  of  getting  entrance  into  the 
building,  I  stepped  up  boldly  and  pulled 
the  handle  of  the  front-door  bell,  which 
gave  answer  in  an  alarmingly  sonorous 
peal.  A  servant,  dressed  in  the  same 
style  as  that  of  the  monks,  but  in 
coarser  materials,  answered  my  sum- 
mons, and  led  me  into  the  strangers' 
room.  By  him  I  sent  my  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  abbot,  who  soon 
came  in  and  received  me  most  cour- 
teously. I  was  made  welcome  to  the 
whole  monastery,  installed  in  the  best 
bed-room,  and  Fra  Angiolo,  who  ad- 
mitted me,  was  appointed  to  serve  me. 
This  courtesy,  I  knew,  was  more  or.  less 
hollow,  as  all  Italian  courtesy  is,  but  I 
was  unprepared  for  such  "  distinguished 
consideration,"so  entire  an  abandonment 
of  the  convent  and  contents  to  my  dis- 
posal and  enjoyment.  The  good  ab- 
bot hoped  I  could  make  myself  com- 
fortable, and  after  sending  Angiolo  to 
bring  dinner  for  me,  pleaded  business, 
would  call  in  soon  to  see  me,  and,  with 
a**^ar  vo6i^ci/m"  bowed  himself  out.  I 
began  to  suspect  that  Minuti  had 
spoken  of  me  to  the  friend  who  wrote  the 
letter  of  introduction  as  some  American 
dignitary,  a  republican  nobleman,  or 
the  president's  son;  indeed,  I  almost 
concluded  to  assume  some  rank  and 
title,  but  as  I  feared  I  might  not  Lap- 
pen  to  hit  upon  a  chatwiVst  \xi\jfe«^vo^^ 
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with  the  (supposed)  description  of  mc 
in  the  letter,  I  determined  to  remain 
••  incognito.^'' 

Dinner  cume  in.  and  when  I  8at  down 
at  the  table,  I  was  somewhat  surprised 
Qt  the  variety  and  excellence  of  convent 
fare.  Soup  a  la  Julienne^  boiled  meat 
with  cauliflower,  salad,  to  bo  dressed 
with  tlie  purest  of  Lucca  oil,  mutton 
chops  with  fried  potatoes,  very  nice 
bread  and  butter,  and,  for  dessert,  a 
plate  of  honoy  with  crispy  crackers, 
grapes,  apples  and,  finally,  a  cup  of 
rich,  pure  coflfee ;  those,  in  courses, 
were  served  nicely,  with  the  concomi- 
tant of  better  wino  than  I  had  yet 
tasted  in  Tuscany.  On  questioning 
Angiolo,  I  learned  that  I  was  served 
from  the  table  of  the  monks,  fared  just 
as  tljey  had  done  that  day ;  and,  while 
enjuying  the  excellent  dinner,  I  indulg- 
ed in  very  pleasing  reflections  on  this 
kind  of  hermit- life,  and  determined  to 
stiiy  and  make  quite  a  visit  with  the 
hospitable  and  sensible  monks  of  Val- 
lombrosa. 

I  was  dubious,  after  dinner,  about 
attempting  to  smoke,  and  mentioned 
my  doubts  to  An^olo. 

♦*  Oh,"  said  he,  **  there'll  be  other 
tobacco  besides  yours  burning,  after 
dinner.*' 

So  I  lighted  my  pipe.  uubutt«)ned  my 
waistband,  and  situng  within  reaoh  of 
the  wine,  which ^Vngiolo  had  KinJl v  lefi'.'U 
the  table,  abandoned  myself  w  tbr.-  luxu- 
ry of  an  after-dinner  sm-jke.  with  p.-j.--=- 
Tarkisb  tobacco  (which  I  had  t<>'j^Lt 
on  board  a  hosphonc  briz  at  L^gb  :-th;. 
consumed  in  a  b>:»WA  of  meersch'niin. 

Oh .  1  ■  j  v#:  rs  'A  ;i:  ^  am  or  ^  ^ :  &  f. :'  v..":  i ;  - 
Cj,  aad  y.-  -wh-j  ar*r  -^.'mzx:^'.*-  ig- 
norant of  lie  iix^rj — :-iri:r-  t-r 
ej/ii'jdf: — ^le-ar::   fr..:^    il^    7^'jlt.    \ll 

Xri*z  of  =:l -, jiliz.  N v  . -. ;, r  r  :-  i.- -. . ■: 
th*r  tL-i  if  t  :!^-— ^1:1  *i:   iri.-  --  h.  li 

\f\ '-Hit-  :i ■: vl -.^.v  y^z. : — c \  .::. r-r:  ;  'jE 
tL(r  ^Trj'j'u':  ::  •'.■-.t-v^:--.',  ;":  .-^..-ac'-  ;-"- 
c-r  ti.^  r.--'::^  .*  -  ..v.;.-,-.-'!  lix' \:..-u  .' 
:.-^T-  ■arl'J:.  4i  tv.  •.•:.'  r.i'.'ir- .-:..-  .*-   <,*^x.\j 

X  .'^T  1.'  "-  «.'--.%■.-   *-"j'    ^"i.'.i'*"..  ■»      '  •*,    l"i. - 

'.•AV*-   i;.v,i     A    •.  -  ".■u".." . .    ."■•••.'.     w  ■..■.■■If 

'.  ■i-*r  '. 'J^'c  :.*-•   V^    Vr'i'*'.     iVi-    ..;    -.-ii. 

r*  n;j«i;:  >,  ^.  .f  i  =■  -"-t.-.,:  r.  -.'•■•■'i  v.a.i  v.. 
T:.*-a  1?::^- V.-,  •■ui.xv  ••  .•*.!..  •.  *  \wm    ai--. 

CaL'Aa:i:  -.-f*  .  -..v.  ♦.■..t..  >. -.n— ■tr^-r* 
snd  h^•i:, '-:>:*.•.  -r.-ur.*.*  ir».i  ■.-.  i;i. •••,-•.. v. 
ble,  ar.-:  :/-*  -.■VLi'"'.»ii:u:  •.  ■/  ^/ir  *..n- 


ner  prove  no  burden  to  your  pacified 
digestive  organs. 

When  Angiolo  had  removed  the  re- 
mains  of  the  dinner,  he  offered  to  make 
a  fire  for  mo.  and  I  willingly  consented  ; 
for  tlie  cold  October  mounttun-winda 
were  moaning  among  the  fir-trees  and 
roaring  in  the  chimney.  The  ancient 
room,  of  which  I  had  possession,  was 
of  grand  pronortions,  high-arched  and 
airy,  and  haa  it  not  been  for  the  wide 
fire-place,  and  the  pile  of  dry  wood  and 
fagots,  which  Angiolo  brought  in,  I 
should  have  passed  a  cheerless  and 
chilly  evening.  Somewhat  fatigued  bj 
the  ascent  of  the  mountain  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  in  a  far  nienU  mood  after  mj 
dinner  and  pipe,  I  lazily  lounged  by 
the  fireside,  while  evening  came  on, 
thinking  of  distant  scenes  and  friends, 
with  an  occasional  spell  of  wonderment, 
as  I  contrasted  my  present  surroond- 
ings  with  the  previous  notions  I  had 
entertained,  concerning  the  sererities, 
asperities,  and  acerbities  of  monachism. 

When  the  iron-grated  door,  at  tlie 
end  of  the  passage  from  which  my 
room  opened,  had  closed  with  a  clang 
behind  Fra  Angiolo,  and  I  was  left 
alone  for  the  night,  a  sudden  sense  of 
loneliness  came  over  me.  I  had  learn- 
ed that  I  was  in  that  part  of  the  convent 
devotod  to  strangers,  and  that  there 
wus  no  cummunioation  between  my 
corridi>r  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
building,  except  through  that  grated 
d>i;.r.  Moreover,  I  knew  that  I  was 
the  only  visitor  there,  and  that  a  long 
s'Jite  of  s'jpposably  unoccupied  rooms 
extended  beyond  mine.  Half  ashanMd 
•:•:  myself,  for  having  any  symptoms 
of — what  shall  I  call  the  fcelmg  ?  not 
f'stiTn  certainly,  but  of  nervous  curiosi- 
ty, I  t'Hirk  up  my  lamp  and  started  on 
a  voyage  of  exploration.  I  found  tlie 
'snxei  d:-:r  fastened  on  the  outer  side ! 
I  W3.a  Ijck'jd  in!  I  could  not  get  out. 
'--:  .'^'Zi  rabht  get  in.  I  proceeded 
^>  "rT-.-'Ir.e  the  other  rooms.  I  found 
ti-rv.  -« occupied  and  drearr. 

A:  th.-^  'IT.  1  of  the  passage,  there  was 
%  l.i.-1-r  ■»-:■■  ."i-room.  I  took  up  a  few 
-■....:■»  .:"  figota  and  returned  to  my 
.••.-.--  H.sviag  piled  these  on  the  fire, 
--.'.■:  *^.'.  the  room  aglow  with  the 
•.  .-wr.  J  '.^TZiKil  V)  f.i:»ton  mv  door :  not 
\  '.'.,•  '.r  I  .ok  of  any  kind  was  there! 
"-■-...  \.v.z::'.\z  I.  I  may  as  wt?il  resign 
-'r.j*^.:  ■^-;:^:Iy  into  the  hands  of  £e 
.i\»\ .  'i:J  ,r* :  I  only  hope  that  they  will 
.\f>i:   bii.pt  the  pendulum  plan,  tx  die 
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n?iDembraiic«  of  which  I  had  io  thank 
Mr.  Poe,  80  I  lighted  my  pipe  once 
more,  took  auotJier  sip  of  the  t-moi  and 
thus  cogitated : 

** Her©  1  fltn  ma roona»terj.  Secret 
trap -doors,  pits  and  pendulums,  racks, 
thumb-Bcrews  aiid  pincers  may  be 
around  me  ;  hut  gcK»d  dinners,  good 
wine,  and  a  good  fire  are  voritablo  ex- 
istences. I  um  in  rather  more  danger 
of  being  seduced  by  kindness  from  my 
Puritanic  heliefri,  tlian  driven  from 
them  by  cruelty.  I  cannot  really  cet 
up  much  romantieal  alarm^  and  I  think 
1  shall  take  another  sip  from  that  gen* 
erous  flask,  finish  my  pipe*  toast  my 
toes,  and  go  to  bed." 

My  bedroom  was  nicely  furnished  ; 
the  mattress,  of  fine  wool,  was  soft  and 
somnorific,  and  soon  1  slept  as  soundly 
as  if  Iho  chapel  bell,  which  at  that  time 
called  the  monks  to  prayer»»  had  been 
the  bcU  of  a  New-£ugland  meeting- 
house. 

I  was  aroused  in  tha  morning  by  the 
bustling  of  An^olo,  who  was  making 
the  fire.  On  meeting  him,  he  greeted 
tne  with  some  Latin  salutation  which  I 
could  not  understand  ;  but  I  made  my- 
self square  with  hioi,  by  saying,  in 
plain  English: 

**  Good  morning,  old  fellow  !  How 
are  you?"  at  which  he  smiled,  rather 
indefinitely, 

**  What  will  the  signora  have  for 
breakfast  ?*' 

**  Whatever  is  convenient^  Don  t 
give  yourself  tfjo  much  trouble.*' 

**  It  is  no  trouble  to  serve  it  signore* 
May  I  offer  coffee  and  toa,st,  eggs,  cold 
meat  V 

"  That  is  enough !  With  these  I  can 
make  a  superb  breakfast.  And  give  my 
compliments  to  youreicelleotctM»k,  and 
say  that  I  have  faith  to  believe  that  he 
can  make  an  omelette  fit  for  the  grand 

While  dressing,  I  had  noticed  th€  ab- 
[  eence  of  a  mirror  in  my  bedroom ;  for- 
tunately I  had  brought  with  me  a  hand- 
'  gloss,  and  by  this  I  had  but  just  finished 
the   ultimate   curls  of  my   moustache, 
when  a  tray  came  through  the  door, 
followed  by  Angiolo.     Very  soon  the 
» table  was  spread  with  coffee,  toast,  a  few 
I  slices  of  cold  moat,  and  ray  omelette. 
The  coffee  was  served  from  a  beautiful 
I  set  of  French  porcelain,  and  wm  as  de* 
licious  as  any  ever  made  in  a  Parisian 
cfl/35.     And  the  omelette! — oh,  bravissi- 
^  mo  cuoco^  how  did  you  guess  s<»  well 


that  thetjit?  cutiings  of  bam.  which  fla- 
vored and  gave  6ub stance  to  the  dish, 
were,  of  all  titillating  tit-bits,  mofit  savo* 
ry  to  my  taste  ? 

WhDe  lingering  over  my  thircl  cup  of 
raffe  c  lattt^  I  most  innocently  remarked 
to  Angiolo  that  there  was  no  mirror  in 
my  bedroom. 

**  There  are  none  in  the  monastery,** 
replied  he.  *  •  There  are  two  in  the  *  For- 
cstina,'  (a  building  outsido  the  walls, 
for  lady* visitors) ;  but  it  is  agiunst  the 
rule  for  a  brother  ever  to  look  in 
one." 

*»Ah!  why  is  this?" 

**They  *tay  that  the  devil  lurks  be^ 
hind  them,  signore*" 

Not  a  bad  conceit,  thought  I ;  for 
pride  and  vanity,  those  daughters  of 
the  devil,  may  well  be  thought  to  make 
ambuscade  behind  our  looking-glasses. 

I  learned,  besides,  from  Angiolo,  that 
the  rules  forbid  a  brother  to  sit  for 
his  portrait:  whereupon  I  seized  my 
pencil,  and,  with  my  note- book  in  my 
lap,  caught  sly  glimpses  of  my  kind  but 
euperstitioas  attendant,  and,  before  he 
had  cleared  away  the  dishes,  succeeded 
in  getting  a  very  fair  representation  of 
his  jolly  phic,  his  round  head  surmouutr 
ed  by  the  inevitable  skull-cap, 

"  Look  hew  1"  said  I. 

**0h!  Dio  mio!  (crossuag  himself,) 
it  is  I  myself!*' 

**  How  do  yott  recognise  it,  you  ras- 
cal, if  you  never  ^e  a  min-or  ?" 

**  Oh !  sigoore !  I  never  do  commit 
that  sin  ;  but  I  can  feel  that  my  nose 
turns  up  a  littlp,  ju»»t  like  that." 

After  considerable  coaaring,  and  a 
promise  that  I  %vould  keep  the  picture 
from  the  sight  of  the  abbot,  I  induced 
him  it>  sign  hia  name  to  this  sketch; 
and,  as  I  am  writing,  the  portrait  is  be- 
fore me,  pinned  to  the  wall,  bearing  the 
autograph,  **Fra  Angiolo,  Vallombro- 
sa,**  in  coarse  but  legible  chirography. 

The  very  next  day,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
the  abbot  discovered  the  illegal  reprc- 
•jcntation,  with  tit©  signature  of  the  poor 
fellow  whom  I  had  persuaded  to  tin. 
Tho  abbot  came  upon  it  while  examla* 
ing  my  sketch-book,  and  quietly  com- 
phmented  me  on  my  skill. 

**  The  name  is  unnecessary,'*  said  he, 

I  began  to  explain  the  manner  in 
which  I  had  stolen  the  likenesi,  blam- 
ing myself  all  the  time  for  having  left 
the  book  on  the  table;  but  the  auto- 
graph was  not  to  be  explained  away, 
and  that  eveKing,  at  supper^  Ftia*  kwQa- 
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lo  was  "down  upon*'  mo.  He  had 
been  suinmoncd  to  confession,  bad 
owned  up,  and,  for  penance,  was  sen- 
tenced to  sit  up  all  night  in  the  chnptil 
end  repeat  any  quantity  of  **  Pater  Nos- 
ters."  I  was  immensely  porry  and  of- 
fened  to  see  the  abbot  and  take  all  the 
blame  to  myself,  but,  said  he, 

**  It  is  of  no  consequence ;  I  haren't 
had  a  penance  for  some  time,  and  it 
will  do  me  good." 

80  that  meek  man,  with  his  up-tumed 
nose,  forgave  me,  and.  doubtless,  spent 
the  night  piou.-?ly,  though  chillily  re- 
peHting, 

^  Pit  dimitte  nobis  debita  nostra,  si- 
cut  et  nos  dimittimus  debitoribus  nos- 
tri:?." 

After  breakfast  I  went  out  for  a  walk. 
Tasking  through  the  doorway,  which 
Kail  b«ren  cl'»«ed,  the  night  before,  by 
th&!  ir.oui«ition-like  iron-grated  door, 
I  rr/.-in-d  a  quadriingtilar  court,  from 
which  there  was  exit,  by  an  arched  pas- 
•a::«  and  a  lofty  door,  into  the  front 
yar-].  Opf»o«ite  this  pa.«sage,  on  the 
otii*^r  side  of  the  court,  was  tlie  entrance 
t"^  the  chapel :  I  heard  chanting  within, 
an'],  pushing  aside  the  thick  green  cur- 
tvn,  entered.  The  chapel  was  small 
f:iid  not  remarkable  for  its  decora- 
tions. To  my  taste,  however,  its  sim- 
I'lioity  was  pleasing;  for  the  tawdry 
pilding  and  pmnting  of  nearly  all  the 
Italian  churches  and  chapels  seemed  to 
me  to  be  much  more  appropriate  to 
theatrical  than  to  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture. The  brethren  were  out  of  sight, 
in  the  choir,  behind  the  altar;  but  I 
was  assured  of  their  presence  by  the 
drawling,  humming  music  of  their  chant- 
ing. The  leader,  in  a  cracked  basa 
voice,  hurried  through  with  his  recita- 
tive, and  then  caine  in  the  chorus,  in  all 
kinds  of  voices,  dwelling  in  inharmoni- 
ous unison  on  the  **  A — men." 


The  brethren  meet  in  the  chapel  for 
prayers  six  or  seven  times  a  day,  but 
they  cut  morning  prayers  in  a  way 
whicli  I  must  recommend  to  our  New- 
England  colleges.  To  save  tumbling 
out  of  bed  too  early  on  cold  mornings, 
they  have  invented  the  admirable  plan 
of  doing  up  their  matins  in  the  even- 
ing, thus  anticipating  tlie  scrs'icos  of 
tiie  next  morning !  In  the  pious  days 
of  Saint  John  Gualbcrto,  and  up  to 
within  a  century  or  so,  matins  were  per- 
formed just  after  midnight,  in  the  first 


hour  of  morning;  in  later  times,  this 
turning  out  of  warm  beds  at  such  aa  un- 
seasonable hour  was  voted  too  pious  and 
inconvenient,  and  tlic  time  was  changed 
to  daylight — in  winter,  at  about  seven 
o'clock ;  but  witliin  the  last  few  years, 
a  brother,  of  an  inventive  and  slightly 
indolent  turn  of  mind,  has  convinced  the 
fraternity  that  it  is  c[uite  as  well  to 
finish  up  the  matin  business  over  nieht, 
and  have,  by  so  doing,  an  undisturbed 
snooze  till  break  fast. 

Reserving  a  more  minute  inspection 
of  the  chapel  for  a  time  when  it  should 
bo  unoccupied,  I  left  the  monks  to  their 
nasal  harmonies,  and  passed  out  through 
the  main  entrance  into  the  front  yard. 
This  is  an  inclosure  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  building,  not  much  leas 
than  two  hundred  feet,  and  in  breadUi 
may  be  about  fifty  feet.  High  walls, 
like  those  of  a  prison,  shut  in  the  yard, 
and  the  only  gate  is  a  high  and  strong 
one  of  iron-work,  which  is  closed  at  sun- 
set, to  both  comers  and  goers.  This 
inclosure  is  used  as  a  kitchen-garden — 
some  of  tlio  brethren  cultivate  a  few 
flowers  here — but  the  bowling-alley,  in 
one  corner — a  sunny  nook  and  sheltered 
from  the  mountain  winds —affords  ihem 
all  a  pleasant  place  for  exercise  and 
profanity.  There  was  another  alley, 
outside  the  walls,  which  was  used  on 
pleasant  days ;  but  in  cold  weather,  and 
on  Sundays,  when  they  were  forbidden 
to  go  outside,  the  corner  alley  was  the 
favorite  resort.  On  Sunday  afternoon, 
the  roll  of  their  ponderous  stone  balls 
could  be  heard  continuously;  but  my  win- 
dow was  in  the  other  wing  of  the  build- 
ing, and  I  could  not  note  the  peculiari- 
ties of  their  Sunday  blasphemies. 

From  tlie  outer  gate,  a  paved  walk 
extended,  with  a  slight  descent,  to  a 
high  stone  cross,  which  marked  the 
turning  of  the  path  from  thence,  pre- 
cipitously and  crookedly,  down  the 
mountain.  This  avenue  was  bordered 
by  thickly-set  fir-trees,  and  afforded  a 
pleasant  promenade  for  monks  of  a 
quiet  turn.  From  my  window  I  often 
saw  them,  singly  or  in  couples,  pacing 
up  and  down  this  shady  walk;  and  I 
used  to  wonder  what  might  be  the  sub- 
jects of  their  musings  and  conversations. 
A  monk's  heart  would  be  a  strange  sub- 
ject for  diss^'ction. 

On  the  left  of  this  avenue,  as  one 
passed  from  the  gate,  was  a  larg^  fish- 
pond, of  very  solid  masonry,  supplied,  I 
was  told,  by  an  abundant  spring,  xhia,  in 
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the  season,  is  stocked  with  brook-trout, 
which  are  fed  daily,  and  kept  fat  for 
Fridays.  Fishermen  are  constantly 
employed  to  bring  in  fresh  supplies: 
there  must  be  a  score  or  so  of  men  and 
boys  who  are  occupied  in  fishing  and  in 
gathering  mushrooms.  This  vegetable 
is  found  abundantly  in  the  shady  and 
rocky  dells  of  the  surrounding  forest, 
and  forms  an  important  part  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  kitchen.  /  fungi,  as 
the  Italians  call  mushrooms,  make  capi- 
tal dishes,  or  seasonings,  in  two  forms — 
fried  plainly  in  oil,  and  cut  in  slices  with 
poached  eggs — and  I  became  very  fond 
of  them. 

There  were  pleasant  paths  behind  the 
monastery.  The  mountain  rises  quite 
abruptly  from  the  roar  of  the  building, 
and  from  several  rocky  prominences 
there  are  views  directly  down  into  the 
very  inner  court  of  the  sanctuary.  At 
frequent  places  along  these  paths  were 
shnnes,  convenient  spots  for  resting, 
and  to  the  devout,  for  praying.  Images 
of  the  Virgin,  rudely  frescoed  on  the 
walls  of  these  tabernacoli,  were  protect- 
ed from  the  weather  by  a  narrow  roofing 
and  side- walls ;  the  whole  erection  being 
just  large  and  high  enough  for  a  man  to 
stand  within.  One  of  these  was  very 
picturesquely  situated ;  I  made  a  sketch 
of  it,  and  of  an  old  stone  cross  near  by, 
placed  over  the  spot  where  **  Giovanni 
somebody  (the  inscription  was  partly 
worn  away)  interfectus  est,A,D,  165-." 

My  walk  extended  almost  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  and,  from  one  of  the 
resting-places,  what  a  view  there  was ! 
The  day  was  clear,  and  the  peculiar  at- 
mosphere of  Italy,  seeminglv  hazy,  but 
never  rendering  indistinct  the  remotest 
distance,  gave  that  delicious  hue  to  the 
landscape  which  travelers  delight  in 
praising.  Far  away,  at  the  western 
horizon,  glittered  the  waves  of  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  the  winding  Amo  marked,  in 
its  long  course,  the  garden  of  Italy ;  and 
nearer  were  the  mountain  villas,  spots 
for  the  eye  to  rest  on,  amidst  the  thick 
verdure  of  olive  groves.  I  sat  long 
and  delightedly,  endeavoring — success- 
fully, I  find — to  fix  the  impression  in 
my  mmd. 

On  my  return,  I  found  lunch  ready, 
and,  while  attending  to  my  sharpened 
appetite,  the  abbot  came  in  with  his 
^^ Pax  vobiscum,"  Had  I  slept  well? 
Had  Angiolo  done  everything  for  me  ? 
He  had  been  uqusually  busy  pr  ho 
would  have   called  before.      Would  I 


like  to  visit  the  chapel,  the  library,  the 
refectory?  He  would  send  a  brother 
who  would  take  pleasure  in  conducting 
me  throughout  the  building. 

I  alluded  to  intrusion  ;  but,  before  I 
had  time  to  finish  my  sentence,  ho  over- 
flowed me  with  courtesy  again.  I  suc- 
poeded,  however,  in  assuring  him  how 
much  I  appreciated  his  kindness  to  me, 
a  stranger,  from  a  far  country.  Upon 
my  word,  I  am  half  ashamed  at  this  mo- 
ment, for — telling  some  plain  truths 
about  the  monks  who  entertained  me  so 
kindlv  at  Vallombrosa. 

A  brother,  who  announced  himself  as 
Fra  Giovanni,  came  in  shortly  after  the 
departure  of  the  abbot,  and,  undrr  his 
guidance,  I  visited  almost  every  part 
of  the  buildings.  I  will  describe  only 
the  places  and  things  which  seemed 
most  interesting. 

The  choir  of  the  chapel  was,  in  many 
respects,  unlike  the  choirs,  or  singers' 
gallei-ies,  in  our  churches.  The  chapel 
itself  was,  of  course,  built  in  the  form 
of  a  cross ;  the  altar  was  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  nave  and  transepts ;  and 
the  space  behind  the  altar — which 
might,  and  might  not,  be  called  a  chan- 
cel— was  furnished  on  three  sides,  with 
double  rows  of  high-backed,  huge,  and 
well-carved  old  oak  seats.  These,  du- 
ring services,  are  occupied  by  the 
brethren,  the  old  monks  occupying  the 
back  seats.  In  the  centre  of  the  open 
space  stood  a  kind  of  reading-desk — a 
contrivance  made  to  uphold  the  huge 
manuscript  book  of  music,  from  which 
all  read  the  music  and  words  of  the 
day's  lesson.  The  desk  was  very  beau- 
tifully carved,  the  support  consisting  of 
a  single  pillar,  resting  on  a  low,  square 
case.  But  the  huge  books  of  music 
were  the  curiosity  of  the  place.  They 
were  made  before  the  days  of  printing ; 
and  at  a  time  when  it  was  thougkt 
easier  to  make  one  book — written  in 
characters  large  enough  for  all  to  read 
at  once — than  smaller  ones  for  each 
member  of  the  chorus.  The  pages 
measured  about  three  feet  by  two ;  the 
old  square  notes  were  written  on  a  staff 
of  three  lines,  the  spaces  of  which  were 
about  two  inches  in  breadth.  The 
interlined  words  were  in  strange,  old 
Italian  characters,  and  the  capital  let- 
ters, painted  in  brilliant  vermilion,  were 
as  largo  as  one's  hand.  Of  the  dozen 
or  more  of  these  large  books,  a  few  only 
are  used  now-a-days — such  as  contain 
masses  and  requiems  not  ofteu  ^vixv^. 
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The  brethren  have  supplied  themselves 
with  hand-books,  and  these,  also,  are 
not  much  used,  for  tliey  become  so 
familiar  with  the  routine  of  daily  pray- 
ers that  they  trust  to  memory. 

The  refectory  was  a  long  and  high- 
arched  hall,  wainscoted  with  chestnut 
wood.  A  few  old  paintings  hang  promis- 
cuously upon  tlie  walls.  In  the  days 
of  Napoleon's  conquest  of  Italy,  all  the 
valuable  pictures  of  the  monastery — and 
those  were  not  a  few — were  carried  off 
to  Paris.  My  guide  alluded  to  this  in 
excuse  for  the  many  vacancies,  and  for 
the  character  of  the  remaining  pictures. 
There  was  table-room  for  two  hundred, 
but  only  forty  or  fifty  then  assembled  at 
•*the  festive  board."  It  is  a  rule  that 
there  shall  be  no  conversation  at  table. 
From  a  little  pulpit  which  juts  out 
from  tlio  side- wall,  a  brother  reads  to 
the  company  some  interesting  old  Latin 
document — at  least  I  found  such  a  book 
on  the  desk,  but  cannot  assert  that 
lighter  reading  is  not  sometimes  enjoy- 
ed. Tho  kitchen  adjoined  the  dining- 
room,  and  was  worthy  of  the  name. 
Vast  fire-places  and  ranges,  long  rows 
of  dressers,  glittering  with  bright  cop- 
per stew-pans,  etc.,  Frenchy-looking 
cooks,  bustling  about  in  paper  caps 
and  long  white  aprons — ^a  mingled  fra- 
grance from  twenty  different  bsdces  and 
roasts,  and  stews  and  broils — ah !  that 
was  a  kitchen  ! 

The  library,  on  the  second  fioor, 
was  a  beautiful  room.  Its  walls  were 
frescoed  ;  its  floor  paved  in  colored  tiles ; 
tho  book-cases  were  of  carved  chestnut; 
the  windows  of  stained  glass.  Napo- 
leon ravished  about  among  the  libraries 
of  Italy  most  dishonorably,  Mr.  Ab-. 
bot !  he  carried  away  from  V  allombrosa 
many  most  ancient,  beautiful,  and  valu- 
able manuscripts.  But^  during  this 
first  visit,  and  often  afterwards,  I  took 
great  pleasure  in  examining  the  remain- 
ing treasures.  The  old  books,  bound 
richly  in  vellum,  were  interesting,  but 
I  was  particularly  delighted  in  the 
music  manuscripts,  bound  and  unbound. 
One  folio,  of  the  date  of  1500,  was  most 
beautiful.  It  was  that  magnificent 
hymn,  or  dirge,  commencing, 

**  Quantus  tremor  est  fotums 
Qaando  judex  eet  venturus." 

The  characters  of  the  music  wore 
square  and  diamond- shaped  ;  the  words 
were  interlined  in  a  plain,  neat  text ;  but 
the  capitals,  especially  tho  first  *'  Q,*' 


were  most  exquisitely  designed  and 
colored.  The  principal  color  was  yermil- 
ion;  this  was  **  picked-oat'*  withbIaok« 
and  the  vine-like  tracery  aboat  tiie  let- 
tors  was  of  light  blue.  The  colors  were 
laid  on  with  wax,  and  preserved  their 
original  brilliancy,  perfectly.  I  wish  I 
could  give  an  idea  of  the  mosio  itself. 
It  was  a  most  lugubrious  daet  for  a 
basso  and  tenore.  The  melody  wailed 
up  and  down  in  long  windiDgs*  with 
many  passages  in  unison,  and  the  retam 
to  liie  key-note,  at  the  end  of  each 
verso,  was  like  tumbling  down  staira 
and  groaning  at  the  bottom.  After  re- 
ceiving permission  to  take  this  to  my 
room,  I  spent  several  days  in  making  a 
copy  of  one  of  the  pages.  With  oon- 
siderablo  imitative  skill,  and  a  patient 
love  for  the  labor,  I  succeeded  in  making 
almost  a  fac- simile.  I  brought  it  home 
among  my  curiosities,  and  may  andentv 
wheezy  and  tuneless  hurdy-gurdies  end- 
lessly haunt  the  wretch  who  recently 
stole  it  from  me  ! 

The  monastery  of  Vallombrosa  was, 
at  one  time,  second  only  to  St.  Peter'St 
in  the  excellence  of  its  music.  Gindo 
Aretini,  who  was  a  member  of  the  order 
about  the  year  of  our  Lord  1020i  was 
famous  as  a  composer  and  writer  upon 
music.  Two  popes  in  succession  invited 
him  to  Rome,  which  place  he  visited; 
but  he  finally  settled  at  Ferrarsr  at  the 
urgent  request  of  the  abbot  of  the  monas- 
tery there.  He  was  the  first  person 
to  use  and  recommend  the  use  of  **  lines 
and  spaces'*  in  musical  notation ;  but  be 
is  chiefly  famous  as  the  inventor  of  what 
is  technically  termed  **  sol-faing.'*  Hav- 
ing observed  that  the  music,  then  in 
use,  to  the  following  hymn  to  John  the 
Baptist,  ascended,  upon  the  first  syllable 
of  each  half  line,  in  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  six  sounds,  he  adapted  the 
syllables  to  represent  the  sounds : 

HTMIV. 

"  C/t-fiactuii  laxifl — re-soDare  fibris 
MirtL  gcstonim— ;/a-mali  tuomm, 
Sol  vo  polluti— /a-bii  reatom. 
Sanct«  Johannes!" 

The  syllable  Do  was  substituted  for  UU 
and  .Si  added,  late  in  the  17th  centoxT-. 
The  following  day  being  Friday,  I 
had  occasion  to  praise  the  skill  and  in- 
genuity of  the  cooks.  In  addition  to  a 
dish  of  trout,  I  had  eggs  cooked  in  three 
ways— an  omelette  aux  fines  herbes ; 
fried  in  oil,  with  mushrooms;  and 
poached,  (served  on  toast) — with  m 
variety  of  vegetables ;  the  whole  pie* 
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coiled  hy  t\  capitiil  pt?ii-Bogp,  and  fol- 
lowed by  honey  and  fruits — good  wine, 
of  course,  accompanyinf^.  After  dinner, 
on  matnre  n-flection,  l  decided  that  U$ 
jours  maigrea  might  come  aa  often  as 
Uie  most  austere  piety  sbould  dictate  ; 
I  otn  partial  to  egga,  when  well  oo<jked 
and  served,  and  pea-soup  ia  one  of  my 

On  Sunday,  I,  of  course,  went  to 
"  meetiii,"  in  the  chapel.  There  were 
a  div2L*n  peasanta  kneeling  at  the  side- 
altars,  of  whom  most  were  women.  In 
the  chapel  only  may  women  come,  the 
ruleft  my,  and  I  do  not  think  it  can  bo 
proved  that  a  petticoat  was  ever  seen  in 
any  other  part  of  the  monastery.  Some 
one  was  playing  on  the  organ  as  I  en- 
tered. The  organ,  in  Italian  churches, 
is  used  mainly  to  occupy  the  pauses 
which  occur  in  the  rocal  performances, 
but  the  organist  here  seemed  to  have  a 
caeoethes  sonandi ;  for  he  was  running 
scales  and  resolving  chords  during  the 
solemn  chanting  of  the  choir.  His  mu- 
sic, too,  when  it  fairly  cami»  his  turn  to 
play,  was  rather  of  the  •*  light  fantastic," 
than  the  "  dim  religious,"  kind.  I  de- 
tected familiar  arias  from  Verdi »  well 
executed :  '*/^a  Donna  e  mobilt**  seemed 
his  favorite  theme.  But  he  reached  the 
climax  of  irreverent  levity  at  the  raiging 
of  the  Host,  when,  with  full  organ*  in- 
cluding a  stop  of  little  bells,  he  struck 
up  the  opening  hallo  in  **Il  RigoU 
letto  :' — Tink,  tink, — tink,  link, — tinkif 
tinki,  tink  !  (Alttgro^  tivact !) 
After  the  services  (performances?)  were 
over,  and  the  monks  had  filed  off  so- 
lemnly iDto  the  vestry,  I  remained  to 
listen  to  that  profane  but  skiUful  organ- 
ist. The  instrument  was  one  of  the 
best  I  heard  in  Italy.  One  of  its  excel- 
lences, as  I  afterwards  discovered,  was 
its  **  action,"  which  was  as  delicate,  al- 
most as  that  of  a  niano.  For  nearly 
nn  hour  I  enjoyed  the  performance  of 
nearly  all  the  cluAce  hits  of  opera  with 
which  I  was  familiar.  I  stood  in  a  re- 
cess where  I  was  unobserved :  the  organ* 
ist  was  alone  and  he  suffered  his  fingers 
to  wonder  in  what,  in  New  England,  on 
Sunday,  would  certainly  be  called  for- 
bidden paths. 

As  I  came  out  and  stood  under  the 
arch  of  the  great  front- do  or,  I  observed 
tbe  brethren  at  their  exercise — let  us 
cbs^tably  call  it.  With  their  togas 
knotted  over  their  hacks,  they  were 
bowling  on  tlie  alley  in  the  comer  of 
the  yard.     I  would  not  disturb  their 


*' free  speech*  *  by  approaching  them: 
but  returned  to  my  room  aud  wrote  to  a 
friend  at  the  Andover  '*  School  of  the 
Prophets,'*  describing  to  him  this  Italian 
theological  seminary. 

Every  day,  at  noon,  I  wrn^  honored 
by  a  visit  from  the  abbot.  He  came  in 
always  with  a  kindly  smile  and  a  pax 
vobiscum^  and,  after  having  inquired  of 
my  health,  sat  himself  down  and  began 
a  friendly  chat.  Fortunately  I  was  suf- 
ficiently conversant  with  Italian  to  be 
able  to  understand  and  make  myself 
understood  without  difficulty.  The  good 
abbot  was  anxious  to  learn  everything 
about  America — and  in  truth  he  had 
much  to  learn ;  for  he  one  day  astoniiahed 
mo  by  referring  to  the  contiguity  of 
Canada  and  Brazil  I  We  often  discussed 
the  question  of  the  probable  success  of 
Catholicism  in  the  United  States.  I 
freed  him  from  an  idea  he  had,  that  al- 
ready the  Catholics  were  the  predomi- 
nant sect  there  ;  but  he  remedned  con- 
fident in  the  ultimate  supremacy  of 
**  The  Church,"  not  only  in  our  country, 
but  throughout  the  world.  I  could  not 
avoid  noticing  that,  in  these  conver- 
sations, the  good  abbot  seemed  desirous 
of  learning  my  opinions  about  his  reli- 
gion«  He  did  not  ask  direct  questions, 
but  his  expressions  often  ended  in  such 
a  sliiy  interrogative  way  that  I  was 
sometimes  puzzled  to  avoid  making  di- 
rect replies.  I  could  not  conscientious- 
ly approve  of  the  poiioy  of  Pio  Nono, 
either  in  church  or  state ;  I  could  not 
agree  with  him,  that  Roman  Catholicism 
was  a  blessing  to  any  people ;  but  when 
he  asked  me  how  I  liked  life  in  a  mo- 
nastery, I  could  honestly  reply,  and  did, 
that  it  was  most  agreeable,  if  Ufa  at 
Yallombrosa  could  bo  taken  as  a  speci- 
men. To  my  surprise,  thereupon,  he 
invited  me  to  stay  and  spend  the  winter 
with  them*  I  confess  that  I  was  smitten 
with  a  great  desire  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation, and,  for  a  moment,  visions  of 
quiet  rummagings  in  the  library,  quiet 
evenings  by  a  glowing  fire,  good  dinners, 
and  good  wine,  came  tranquilly  over  my 
mind ;  such  a  life  attracted  me  strong- 
ly— shut  in  by  the  mountain  snows,  I 
should  play  hermit  most  jovially*  But 
when  I  remembered  Florence,  the  gal- 
leries, the  opera,  the  cascine,  and  thee, 
0  cara  Ersilia,  and  the  conviction  ctune 
upon  me,  with  saddexung  freshness,  that 
this  winter  would  be  my  last  in  that 
beautiful  city,  I  made  decision,  and 
Bfiid : 
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♦*  The  world  allures  me,  good  father. 
I  am  young,  and  music,  and  art,  and  love 
entico  me  hence.  But  when,  after  a 
few  years  have  passed,  pleasure  shall 
seem  to  have  lost  her  youthful  fresh- 
ness, I  seek  a  hermitage — a  spot  where 
I  may  spend  the  remainder  of  my  days, 
in  mild  meditation  and  mellowed  memo- 
ries, in  repose,  repasts,  and  repentance, 
no  place  can  offer  mo  such  attractions 
as  Vallorabrosa.*' 

"Ah,  well!*'  said  he,  **  you  will  but 
do  as  I  have  done  ;'*  and  the  obbot 
sighed. 

•*  But,  speaking  of  music,"  he  resum- 
ed, **  one  of  our  members  is  quite  a  mu- 
sician. You  must  have  heard  him 
playing  on  the  organ,  in  the  ohapcl.*' 

I  assented,  and  praised  the  organist's 
skill,  and  I  added  that  I  was  very  fond 
of  good  music. 

**  Would  you  be  pleased  to  visit  him 
at  his  room?  Ho  has  a  good  piano 
there." 

A  piano  in  a  monastery  ! — thought  I. 

Wo  went  immediately,  and  found  Fra 
Giuseppe  playing  upon  a  Vienna  grand 
piano,  which  occupied  two -thirds  of  the 
space  in  his  cell.  After  salutations,  the 
abbot  remarked  that  he  had  brought  me 
there  to  hear  good  music ;  whereupon, 
Giuseppe  bowed,  and  courteously  de- 
nied his  ability  to  give  any  one  that 
pleasure.  At  this  point  I  came  in  with 
the  confession  that  I  had  remained  for 
on  hour,  to  hear  him  on  Sunday,  which 
settled  the  matter,  as  far  as  pleasing  mo 
was  concerned,  and  ho  needed  no  fur- 
ther urging.  His  playing  was  spirited, 
accurate,  and  graceful,  and  I  praised 
him  very  sincerely  when  ho  rose.  To 
show  him  that  I  was  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  instrument  to  appio- 
ciate  his  skill,  I  stood  at  the  keys  and 
struck  a  few  chords. 

"  Per  Bacco  I  You  play  I  Let  me 
hear  you !  I  have  not  heard  music  from 
other  hands  than  my  own,  for  years.  '* 

I  had  ^one  and  done  it.      I  really 
knew  hardly  anything  of  the  piano ;   I 
had  picked  out  a  few  accompaniments 
to  songs  on  my  sister's  piano  at  home, 
and  even  these  were  dim  and  thin.    But 
play  I  must,  so,  after  a  preface  that  I 
could  play  only  accompaniments,  I  sat 
down  and  sang  **  Jordan;"  which  was 
not  enough.  "  Gaudeamus,''  and  *'  Land- 
lord, fill  the  ftowing  bowl,"  succeeded, 
and  I  closed  with   "  The  Star  Spanglod 
Banner."      While  I  was  playing,  some 
of  the  brethren,  who  were  passing  the 


door,  dropped  in,  attracted  by  the  un- 
usual sounds,  so  that  I  rose  in  the  pre- 
sence of  quite  an  audience.  The  com- 
ments made  upon  la  musica  Americana 
were  interesting. 

**  E  spiritosa,  da  vcro  !" 

•*  Ma,  come  curiosa !" 

They  were  most  pleased  with  the  lost 
song,  and  asked  its  character.  I  ex- 
plained to  them  that  it  was  our  national 
anthem,  and,  in  weak  Italian,  translated 
the  chorus  for  them,  and  sang  agtdn  a 
verso  of  it. 

*'  It  touches  my  heart !"  exclaimed  the 
enthusiastic  musician.  •*  The  style  is 
new  and  strong.  It  would  be  a  glorious 
war-song  lleceive  my  respects,  signore. 
Viva  TAmerica !" 

My  acquaintance  with  Fra  Giuseppe 
proved  very  agreeable.  Together, 
we  examined  the  musical  treasures  of 
tlio  library,  among  which  were  some 
curious  old  MSS.  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries.  In  these  there 
were  no  staves,  and  the  characters 
were  diamond- shaped  notes  and  waver- 
ing, zig-zag  lines.  One  could  catch 
the  airs  without  difficulty;  they  were 
very  simple,  and  not  very  different 
from  the  chapel  music  of  these  days; 
indeed,  Giuseppe  assured  me  that  one, 
at  least,  of  the  chants  then  in  use  was 
precisely  the  same  one  which  was  used 
in  Guido  Arctini*s  time.  Among  the 
most  pleasing  of  my  memories  of  Val- 
lombrosa  are  the  hours  I  spent  with  Fra 
Giuseppe  in  the  library,  the  organ-loft« 
or  in  his  room. 

To  my  grief  I  discovered  one  day 
that  my  stock  of  tobacco  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted. I  mentioned  my  deplorable 
situation  to  Angiolo,  and  asked  if  I 
could  not  send  down  the  mountain  fpr 
some  of  the  village  cigars,  at  Pelage. 
The  sale  of  tobacco  in  Tuscany  is  a 
government  monopoly,  and  the  grand 
duke  deserves  praise  for  the  quality  of 
the  cigars  ho  vends.  Even  in  villages 
one  may  obtain  very  tolerable  cigarrit 
and  in  Florence  I  have  bought  as  good 
**  Havanas"  as  I  ever  smoked. 

"  Perhaps  I  can  get  some  for  il  sig' 
nore^  at  a  nearer  place,'*  said  Angio£>, 
with  a  sly  look. 

**  Does  any  one  smoke,  here?" 

''Chi  sa  V  (who  knows  ?)  and  out  he 
went,  to  return  soon  with  a  bunch  of 
Havana  cigars,  labeled  on  the  ribbon^ 
'*  Colorados." 

**  With  the  respects  of  one  who  has  a 
regard  for  American  cigars  and  Ame* 
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rican  signore,'*  said  Angiolo,  bowing 
and  smiling.  I  questioned  him  in  vain ; 
he  would  not  tell  who  sent  them.  I 
could  only  send,  in  acknowledgment, 
my  thanks,  expressed,  d  la  Italiana^ 
moat  extravagantly. 
Ye  jolly  hermits ! 

III. 
I  WAS  at  a  loss  to  account  for  these 
frequent  acts  of  kindness  to  me.  From 
the  h  mi  ted  and  cool  attention  showed  to 
an  Englishman  who  paid  the  sanctuary 
a  flying  visit  during  my  stay,  I  judged 
that  I  was  more  than  ordinarily  well 
treated.  1  felt  under  obligations  to 
Minuti  for  the  letter  of  introduction 
which  he  had  procured  for  me ;  for  it 
must  be  owing  to  that,  I  thought,  that 
I  was  so  well  received  and  entertained. 
I  found,  too,  that  there  was  prejudice 
among  the  monks  against  the  English. 
'*  These  English,"  said  the  abbot  to 
me,  one  day,  **  are  most  unbearable. 
Two  or  three  hundred  years  ago  a  cer- 
tain Signer  Meelton  was  here,  and  took 
occasion  to  remark  the  quantities  of 
leaves  in  our  valleys  and  brooks — for  it 
was  autumn.  The  fact  was,  of  course, 
entered  in  his  note-book,  and,  on  his 
return,  he  alluded  to  this  wonderful 
circumstance  in  a  book  of  poems 
which  he  published.  Long  after  his 
death,  they  say,  his  poems  became 
very  popular,  and,  now-a-days,  every 
Englishman  who  has  read  poetry,  must 
come  to  Yallombrosa,  to  see  the  iden- 
tical brooks — ^if  they  are  not  dry,  and 
to  pick  up  some  of  the  leaves.  They 
come  here  as  if  it  were  an  inn,  and  go 
stalking  around  through  the  building  as 
if  they  paid  their  bul,  and  bad  their 
right  to  the  premises.  I  am  often 
tempted  to  refuse  to  admit  them,  but 
for  six  hundred  years,  Signer,  no 
stranger  has  been  denied  the  three 
days'  food  and  lodgmg.  But  you, 
Americans,  (with  a  bow,  and  a  moment- 
ary removal  of  his  three-corned  cap) 
are  much  more  agreeable.'* 
After  a  fortnight's  sojourn  with  the 


jolly  hermits,  I  packed  up  my  notes, 
sketches  and  memories,  and  came,  re- 
luctantly, away.  L'Albertini  was  about 
to  open  the  season,  at  Florence,  with 
**  II  Trovatore"  and  this  decided  the 
matter.  La  Signorina  Ersilia  would 
be  regularly  at  her  box,  in  the  second 
tier,  and  this  aided  me  in  deciding. 

At  parting,  the  abbot  gave  me  a  large 
and  fine  rosary,  with  a  prayer  for  my 
conversion,  I  suppose.  I  ventured  to  ask, 
also,  for  the  little  crucifix  which  hung 
over  my  bed ;  and  when  this  was  cheer- 
fully granted,  and  **  anything,  every- 
thing else,"  was  offered,  I  confessed  to 
having  promised  a  friend  in  Florence 
that  f  would  try  to  bring  him  a  flask 
of  their  wine.  Angiolo  immediately 
brought  a  fat  one.  I  wish  it  were  here 
at  this  moment.  How  gently  I  would 
remove  the  wisp  of  tow  from  the  neck, 
and  carefully  pour  off  the  goldcn-hued 
olive  oil,  which  would  rest  on  the  sur- 
face, to  keep  the  wine  sweet — corks  are 
almost  unknown  in  the  country — and, 
with  a  bumper,  drink,  *^Viva  la  Congre- 
gazione  di  Vallomhrosa  P*  With  many 
and  hearty  thanks  to  the  good  abbot, 
addios  to  Giuseppe  and  others,  and  a 
few  dollars  to  Angiolo,  "  for  the  poor,"  I 
passed  out  from  the  grated  gateway  and 
took  the  path  down  the  mountain.  When 
I  become  misanthropic  again — ^which 
time  may  not  be  far  distant— I  shall  seek 
no  other  hermitage  than  that  of  Val- 
lomhrosa. 

The  next  day  I  was  at  home  at  my 
rooms  in  Florence.  Minuti  sat  at  the 
table,  sipping  glass  after  glass  of  the 
mountain  wine,  and  a  mysterious  smile 
played  about  his  fine  eyes  as  I  told  him 
of  my  hermit  experiences. 

"And  you  didn't  become  a  Catho- 
Hc?" 

•»No  ;  certainly  not.     Why?" 

*'  Because  that  letter  informed  the 
abbot  that  yon  were  a  Protestant,  who 
was  so  much  inclined  to  believe  in  Pio 
Nono,  that  persuasion  and  kindness 
might  easily  bring  you  over." 

*»  Tubtrboner 
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¥£  were  sitting  on  the  piazza  this 
morning  after  breakfeist,  in  the 
lazj  manner  peculiar  to  that  hour. 
My  brother  Ned  had  all  his  temporal 
wants  fully  supplied,  in  cigar  and  news- 
paper. The  children  were  sprawled 
about  in  striking  attitudes,  engaged  in 
the  criticism  of  a  paint-bos  that  papa 
brought  them  up  from  town  last  night. 
I  had  my  work  on  my  lap,  but  was  just 
in  the  first  chapter  of  **  Charles  0*Mal- 
ley,"  which  I  am  trying  to  appreciate  ; 
for  my  brothers  have  been  so  much  dis- 
gusted with  my  style  of  li^ht  read- 
ing, that  I  meekly  assented,  when  Tom 
threw  Charles  O'Malley  at  me  as  he  went 
out  to  fish  with  the  Arthurs  this  morning, 
at  the  same  time  giving  **  John  Halifax,*' 
which  lay  beside  me,  a  brotherly  kick. 
Ho  hated  to  see  girls  snifi&ng  over  such 
trash  as  that-r-there  was  a  book  worth 
reading.  I  was  trying  to  think  so,  but  I 
don't  know  a  great  deal  about  books — 
girls  don't,  generally,  you  know.  So  I 
was  quite  glad  when  Ned  got  up,  shook 
himself,  and  told  me  to  go  put  my  bonnet 
on  and  I  might  take  a  drive  with  him.  I 
ran  up  stairs  and  was  very  soon  dressed 
— very  soon  for  me,  that  is — I'm  always 
a  little  behind  the  time.  And  I  was  rath- 
er longer  than  I  meant  to  be  even  this 
morning ;  for  I  knew  we  should  drive 

towards   D ,  because  of  the  Miss 

Chaffs  being  there,  though  Ned  always 
says  it  is  on  account  of  its  being  such  a 
£;ood  level  road.  I  like  very  well  driv- 
ug  that  way  ;  for  we  always  meet  the 
young  Ratteltons — they're  forever  on 
the  road — so  of  coarse  I  wanted  to  look 
nice,  which  was  perfectly  natural.  The 
horses  had  been  at  the  door  four  minutes 
when  I  came  down,  and  Ned  was  look- 
ing black.  I  tried  to  look  unconcerned, 
and  smiled  arduously,  and  had  just 
put  my  foot  upon  the  step,  when  the 
storm  burst — *♦  Go  up  stairs  and  take 
that  thing  off,"  said  he,  with  a  con- 
temptuous motion  of  his  whip,  indi- 
cating my  whalebone  skirt;  "I  won't 
ride  with  such  a  machine  as  that  in  my 
wagon,  I  haven't  even  room  for  my  own 
feet.  And,  upon  my  word,  that  hat  of 
yours  is  too  absurd.  Go  and  put  on  a 
respectable  sun-bonnet  and  look  like  a 
girl  of  sense !"  I  began  to  remonstrate ; 
but  I've  noticed  that,  with  these  unselfish 
beings,  remonstrance  has  the  effect  of 
strengthening  them  immovably  in  their 


resolutions,  as  soap,  which  one  naturally 
applies  freely  to  rub  out  a  stain,  is  said  to 
fix  it  more  deeply.  I,  therefore,  silently 
revolved  the  question  in  my  mind — 
to  give  up  the  nat,  and  the  hoops— or 
the  drive  ?  And  not  this  drive  only  but 
many  successive  ones ;  for  it's  a  point 
of  honor  with  our  manly  proteoton 
never  to  forget  our  faults.  So  I  went 
sorrowfully  back  and  resigned  my 
graceful  jupon  and  my  ravishing  little 
hat — a  pretty  straw  with  velvet  and 
field-flowers,  and  such  a  sweet  cap — ^it 
was  just  the  thing  for  a  country  oriye, 
and  if  I  didn*t  mind  my  complezionv 
what  business  was  it  of  his  who  is  neyer 
tired  of  laughing  at  women's  vanity  ? 

I  put  on  a  wretched  sun-bonnet  that 
has  hung  in  my  wardrobe  for  two  yearav 
and  went  down  stairs,  looking  so  aowd j 
that  I  didn't  know  myself  in  the  lon^ 
glass  in  the  parlor,  when  I  ran  in  to 
take  a  look.     Ned  was  pleased*  how* 

ever,  drove  towards  D ,  of  oourBe, 

though  I  asked  him  not,  and  tidked 
yachts  the  whole  way,  which  he  only 
does  when  he  is  in  a  good-humor. 

Of  course  we  met  everybody ;  bat  I 
could  have  borne  that,  for  I  held  my 
parasol  dose  over  my  face,  and  nobody 
could  recognize  me.  But  when  we  came 
to  the  farm-house  where  the  Chaffs  are 
boarding,  who  should  we  see  upon  the 
piazza  but  those  young  ladies  them- 
selves and  the  Batteltons  !  Yes ;  and 
I  couldn't  help  remembering  that  Fred 
Battelton  once  said  to  my  fnend  Mrs. 
Minnows,  that  I  was  the  most  styliidi 
girl  he  knew.  Ah!  what  would  he 
think  now  ?  Ned  drew  up  at  the  gate. 
•*  Ned,"  I  exclaimed,  ♦*  drive  on  quick." 
**  Let's  go  in  a  few  minutes.'*  ••  No, 
indeed,  I'm  not  dressed."  ••  Pshaw !" 
he  ejaculated,  as  he  sprans  gracefully 
out.  **  Give  me  your  hand."  ••  Kct- 
er!"  I  scud,  with  decision.  But  alas! 
decision  wasn't  made  for  women.  Ned 
gave  me  a  dark  look.  "Edward,"  I 
began  resolutely ;  but  it  was  too  late. 
They  all  saw  us,  and  were  coming  to 
meet  us.  Fred,  indeed,  was  already  at 
the  gate.  There  was  no  help — and — 
oh !  I  can't  talk  about  it ;  the  miserr  of 
that  morning ;  the  walk  down  that  long 
piazza,  in  my  slinky  muslin  dress !  and 
my  hair  all  tumbled  with  the  hateful  bon* 
net !  And  those  giris,  with  their  odd 
eyes,  looking  at  me  so !  in  all  the  com- 
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placency  of  their  stiff  skirts,  stiffer  than 
ever  mine  were  in  their  best  estate,  and 
their  smooth  hair,  pomaded  and  bando- 
lined  to  the  last  degree.  Do  you  sup- 
pose Ned  would  care  a  straw  for  them, 
if  they  weren't  stylish  ?  Because  you 
don't  know  him  if  you  do  suppose  so. 
I  know  that  Fred  Rattelton  was  won- 
dering why  I  looked  so  forlornly  ;  men 
never  know  anything  but  the  effect, 
and  the  result  "was,  he  took  Georgie 
Chaff  to  drive  that  afternoon. 

Ned  was  cross  going  home ;  and  I 
couldn't  talk  without  letting  him  see  I 
could  hardly  keep  from  crying.  And, 
during  the  drive  iii  the  hot  8un«  my 
temper,  which  even  my  brothers  allow 
is  tolerably  good,  was  roused.  I  began 
to  wonder  whether  the  dress  of  my  com- 
panion offered  no  temptation  to  the  same 
style  of  pleasant  banter  to  which  I  was 
so  unhesitatingly  subjected  ?  Whether, 
in  fact,  these  radish  ganders  might  not 
be  served  up  with  the  same  sauce  that 
had  rendered  the  weaker  geese  so  spicy 
and  enjoyable  a  dish  ?  Whether  that 
time-honored  institution,  the  beaver, 
might  not,  in  sacrilegious  hands,  be 
found  to  bear  some  proportion  of  ab- 
surdity to  our  derided  hats  ?  Whether 
those  instruments  of  torture,  the  boots 
of  the  modem  gentleman,  are  beyond 
criticism  ?  Whether  death  by  choking 
is  the  most  meritorious  of  deaths  ;  and 
whether  the  youth  of  the  nineteenth 
century  are  justified  in  seeking  it  so 
madly  as  they  do  ?  And  whether — oh ! 
whether — the  neglected  Latin  of  old 
days  at  Columbia  does  much  more 
actual  service,  in  "  after-life,"  than  the 
smattering  of  bad  French  which  we 
acquire  at  those  wretched — wretched 
fashionable  schools  ?  Whether,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  education,  which  we  are  sup- 
posed to  receive  at  these  institutions, 
does  not  do  infinite  credit  to  the  tact  of 
the  French  nation,  and  their  perception 
of  the  general  fitness  of  things  ?  Whe- 
ther an  education,  more  refined,  more 
thorough,  would  render  us  altorether 
suitable  companions  for  the  elevated  part- 
ners awaiting  us  ?  Whether,  if  we  knew 
any  more,  we  should  not  know  too  much, 
and  the  balance  of  power  be  destroyed  ? 
Whether  it  is  not,  on  the  whole,  a  rortu- 
nate  thing  that  society  is  our  career,  and 
that  we  don't  look  too  deep  into  things  ? 
Whether  greater  knowledge  would  be 
greater  bliss?  Whether,  if  dress  and 
vanity  did  not  fill  our  hearts,  anything 


better  would  ?  Whether,  to  be  held 
**  Something  better  than  his  dog,  a  lit- 
tle dearer  than  his  horse,"  would  satisfy 
a  true  woman* s  whole,  whole  heart? 
Whether,  to  look  for  anything  in  the 
future  but  an  establishment,  is  not  to 
prepare  for  one's  self  a  weary  disap- 
pointment? Whether,  with  this  m 
view,  it  pays  to  cultivate  one's  mind 
and  sentiment?  Whether  it  is  not 
better  for  us  to  ignore  the  existence  of 
anything  deeper  than  vanity — anything 
more  lasting  than  pleasure  ? 

What  is  left  for  a  woman  in  this 
enlightened  nineteenth  century;  what 
can  she  attain  to,  higher  than  admira- 
tion in  society,  and,  from  thence,  on 
towards  the  dizzy  pinnacle  of  a  great 
match  ?  It  is  her  only  road  to  power, 
her  only  hope  of  gain  ;  if  she  have  ambi- 
tion, so  only  can  she  gratify  it.  It  is 
contemptible  for  a  man  to  exert  himself 
to  secure  admiration  in  society — that  is 
one  of  the  fine  things  that  follow  in  the 
train  of  his  other  successes.  His  tal- 
ents and  his  fame  give  him  this  with- 
out an  effort  on  his  part.  But,  for 
poor  woman,  it  is  her  only  chance  of 
temporal  advancement  and  glory — a 
glory  as  brief  as  it  is  brilliant,  that  will 
fade  with  her  fading  cheeks — that  will 
die  with  her  short  youth.  It  is  the  slip- 
pery little  by-path  on  which  she  may 
scramble  up  to  influence;  her  delicate 
feet  pierced  with  numberless  vexatious 
thorns ;  her  white  hands  soiled  with  her 
eager  grasps  at  whatever  may  help  her 
on.  And  what  does  she  gain  when  she 
has  reached  this  eminence — this  coveted 
height — from  which  she  sees  below  her 
the  fair  scenes  of  youth  and  innocence, 
with  the  blue  mist  of  memory  and  dis- 
tance around  them,  as  far  from  her  as 
if  she  had  never  passed  through  them — 
as  impossible  to  regain  ?  For  the  de- 
scent is  upon  the  other  side  of  this  emi- 
nence, where  lies  the  dark  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death.  The  troubled 
face,  in  many  a  splendid  carriage,  has 
told  me  the  story  often.  Ah,  no !  Pret- 
ty woman,  put  ambition  out  of  your 
heart,  if  there's  any  there ;  it  does  not 
pay.  There's  no  arrangement  made  for  it 
m  a  woman's  existence — it's  only  meant 
for  men,  with  whom  it  may  become  a 
virtue — whom  it  may  lead  to  splendid 
things.  But  for  us,  women,  we  must 
say  our  prayers,  and  tell  the  children 
stories,  sew  buttons  on  our  brothers' 
shirts,  and  be  patient. 
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THERE  is  always  a  second  summer 
in  the  American  year.  When  the 
September  gales  have  swept  over  the 
woods,  and  shaken  the  first  leaves  of 
autumn  to  the  ground ;  when  from  the 
gardens  the  more  delicate  buds  and 
fragrant  blossoms  have  passed  away; 
when  the  earlier  fruits  have  ripened  and 
been  gathered ;  when  evening  begins 
sooner  to  draw  the  curtains  of  the  day, 
and  t!i0  sun's  horses  start  later  on  their 
morning  courses ;  when  the  pleasure 
parties  of  the  season  are  breaking  up, 
and  words  of  farewell  are  being  said, 
and  over  the  most  buoyant  mind  a  cer- 
tain pensiveness  steals,  and  regrets  fall 
upon  it  as  from  out  the  autumnal  air, 
then  the  year,  which  had  begun  to 
withdraw  its  face,  turns  again  with 
a  parting  smile,  and  kisses  its  hand  to 
us.  Then  comes  a  succession  of  golden 
days,  when  the  air  is  still,  and  the 
heavens,  slightly  veiled  with  purple 
haze,  are  without  a  cloud.  The  au- 
tumnal flowers  are  arrayed  in  all  their 
glory.  The  orchards  yield  up  their 
red- sided,  gold-colored  apples  for  the 
winter's  store.  The  grapes  are  turned 
to  purple.  The  latest  pears  melt  upon 
the  devouring  lips,  and  the  last  drops 
of  sweetness  are  being  distilled  into  the 
yet  unplucked  peaches.  Now  the  dili- 
gent housewife  gathers  from  out  the 
leaves,  still  green,  the  yellow,  shining 
quince,  and,  correcting  its  tart  juices  with 
melted  sugar,  lays  it  by  for  winter  tea- 
drinkings.  The  farmer  husks  his  com, 
making  the  green  sward  shine  with  the 
long,  broad  line  of  glittering  ears.  He 
piles  up,  also,  the  yellow  pumpkins,  or 
bangs  tho  squashes  against  the  wall,  by 
their  necks.  His  boys  bring  home  at 
night  the  cows  from  still  green  and 
thickly-matted  meadows,  with  udders 
wide  distended.  The  poultry-yards  are 
full  of  cackling,  and  youthful  attempts 
atchanticleering.  Fleets  of  geese  and 
ducks  float  down  the  brooks,  or  lie  moor- 
ed on  tlio  ponds,  and  the  half-grown 
turkey-cocks  gabble  and  spread  their 
tails  over  vast  spaces  of  yard  and  pas- 
ture. This  season  is  the  mellowing  of 
the  year.  In  sunny  European  lands, 
and  beneath  sacred  oriental  skies,  the 
grapes  are  now  trodden  in  the  wine- 
pre.ss,  ODd  even  in  our  own  prosaic  New 
Jersey,  the  bounty  of  nature  runs  to 
sweet  cider.     The  earth  has  put  forth 


her  great  productive  power,  and  rejoices 
as  a  woman  after  child-bearing  ;  the 
sun  has  done  his  year's  work,  and  ri- 
pened all  seeds  and  grains;  there  ia 
food  garnered  up  for  man  and  beast ; 
and  the  great  God  seems  to  look 
down  out  of  heaven  upon  what 
He  hath  wrought,  and  pronounce  it 
good. 

It  is  a  season  to  be  enjoyed  as  one 
does  old  wine.  As  we  bring  this  oat 
of  the  cellar  on  high  festal  occasions, 
to  celebrate  the  rite  matrimonial,  or  to 
honor  the  anniversary  of  a  birth-day* 
to  greet  the  coming  of  lon^  absent 
friends,  and  freshen  the  memones  which 
run  far  back  to  days  of  auld  lane 
syne ;  so  this  brief  second  summer  of 
the  year  should  bo  filled  up  with  un- 
usual joys.  Then  make  a  holiday. 
Then  telegraph  to  your  best  friend  to 
come  with  wife  and  child.  Let  boys 
and  girls  be  let  loose  from  school  that 
they  may  go  a-uutting.  Let  there  bo 
picnics  in  the  glens,  and  on  the  hill- 
sides. Climb  tlie  mountains.  Coast 
the  shores.  'Tis  the  hunter's  moon, 
and  you  may  follow  the  path  of  the 
buck  and  the  doe,  or  hie  on  pointer 
or  setter.  You  see  the  breaking  of  day 
as  you  go  on  your  way  to  lie  for  wild 
fowl,  whicli,  when  it  is  yet  dark,  fly 
overhead  with  whistling  wings  ;  while 
far  off  is  heard  the  scream  of  the  com- 
ing wild-geese.  Now  let  the  reel  hiss, 
as  the  line  is  cast  from  the  rocks,  for 
tautog.  It  is  the  season,  also,  fbr  bass 
fishing.  Now  let  the  lover  of  nature 
and  mushrooms  prevent  the  sun,  and 
gather  his  breakfast  with  the  dew  on 
it.  Lot  all  men — all  Yankees— eat  pnmp- 
kiu-pie.  Tho  full  moon  favors  busking 
by  night;  and  he  who  finds  brindled 
ears  may  kiss  his  partner,  though  he 
may  no  hmger  drink  milk  punch,  for  it 
is  contrary  to  law.  Now  is  "  training" 
time  ;  and  there  will  be  cakes  at  the 
muster  for  old  and  young — and,  surely, 
pop-beer.  Now  pack  into  country- 
wag<ms,  three  on.  a  seat.  At  moming*, 
wind  the  horn,  and  let  tho  hounds  bay. 
At  night,  draw  the  bow,  dance,  sing, 
and  make  merry,  giving  God  thanks; 
for  this  glorious  second  summer,  called 
Indian,  is  given  us  but  for  seven  days, 
or  it  may  be  ten.  Then  get  quickly 
out  of  doors — be  off— away—  and  caps 
in  the  air  • 
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Happy  harvest  days !  and  happily 
did  we  spend  them,  anklo-deep  in  thy 
golden  sands,  Capo  Cod  ! 

Perhaps  we  should  have  done  bettor 
still  to  have  gone  in  rough  weather. 
Tho  scene  hero,  doubtless,  is  more 
characteristic  when  nature  frowns,  than 
when  she  smiles.  For  the  Cape  is  de- 
cidedly tragic.  Its  great  mood  is  when 
nature  is  angry,  and  all  her  elements 
are  at  war.  When  the  east  wind  is 
rising  out  of  the  sea,  and  the  pine-woods 
begin  to  sigh  for  pain ;  when  the  ocean, 
fretted  to  madness  by  the  gale,  lashes 
the  long  sandy  beaches,  and  breaks 
high  over  the  rocks  on  tho  shore  ;  when 
the  drift-sand  flies  like  snow-flakes,  and 
the  whirlwinds,  in  their  rough  play, 
bear  it  aloft  in  the  air ;  when  the  rain, 
bursting  the  clouds,  contends  in  its  turn 
with  both  winds  and  waves,  and  beats 
them  down  ;  when  in  winter  the  sharp 
sleet  cuts  the  air,  and  the  snow-blast 
shuts  out  tho  light  of  hoaven,  and  night, 
setting  in,  adds  the  terrors  of  utter 
darkness  to  those  of  the  storm,  and  the 
signal  gun  of  the  East  Indiaman,  drift- 
ing upon  the  lee-shore — a  few  hours  be- 
fore so  near  the  wished-for  haven — is 
heard  faintly  booming  through  tho  up- 
roar of  the  elements,  and  vainly  calling 
upon  the  wrecker  who  sits  idle  by  his 
blazing  fireside,  pitying  the  poor  souls 
whoso  imaginary  cries  ring  in  his  ears, 
but  whom  ho  cannot  save  from  the  jaws 
of  the  devouring  waves.  For  no  mor- 
tal arm  can  stay  the  implacable  wrath 
of  the  Almighty,  when  He  bids  the  sea 
roar,  and  engulf  in  its  depths  the  im- 
pious mariner  and  his  ship.  Then  the 
traveler,  on  this  long  arm  of  sand  vainly 
stretched  out  to  embrace  the  unwilling, 
untamable  ocean,  and  marry  it  in  lov- 
ing wedlock  to  the  land,  sees  and  feels 
what  Capo  Cod  is.  With  awe  he  hears 
the  sublime  moaning  of  the  long,  flat 
beaches,  and  the  more  angry  resounding 
of  the  coast  where  it  is  bolder  and 
rooky.  The  north  shore  answers  with 
its  uproar,  to  the  uproar  of  the  south. 
As,  at  sea,  the  wind  whistles  and  sings 
in  the  cordage  of  the  scudding  ship,  to 
the  deep  bass  of  the  roaring  waves,  so, 
here,  the  howling  of  tho  winds  among 
tho  branches  of  the  oaks  and  tho  loud 
lament  of  the  pine-woods  are  added  to 
the  bellowing  of  the  strands.  How  weak 
does  man  appear  when  tossed  on  these 
waves  !  Yet,  how  strong,  when,  in  his 
snug  cot  on  tho  shore,  ho  sits  reading 
by  the  uuflickering  candle,  and  heeds 


not  cither  the  outcries  of  nature  or  the 
wrath  of  God  ! 

But,  at  the  period  of  our  visit,  the 
stormy  Cape  was  lying  as  calm  and 
placid,  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  as  in 
midsummer  rise  the  round  tops  of  the 
AUeghanies  in  the  untroubled  southern 
heavens.  The  sun  looked  with  warm, 
enamored  beams  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
earth;  the  winds  lay  reposing  in  the 
depths  of  the  pine-woods,  scarcely 
breathing  audibly ;  and  the  tired  waves 
slept  m  the  shore.  At  evening,  as  tho  full, 
round  moon  rose  from  the  Atlantic,  it 
spread  out  a  level,  silvery  carpet  to  tho 
horizon,  almost  tempting  the  beholder  to 
walk  forth  on  the  high  sea,  as,  on 
solemn  festal  occasions,  the  gold- span- 
gled tapestry  invites  the  feet  of  the 
guests  who  go  up  into  tho  lighted 
palaces  of  kings.  And  all  night  long, 
when  at  intervals  we  awoke  out  of  our 
dreams,  we  heard,  at  tho  distance  of  a 
stone*  B  throw,  the  innumerable  ripples 
breaking  on  the  sand,  as  if  the  uxonous 
old  ocean  were  kissing,  even  in  his 
sleep,  tho  softly  breathing  lips  of  the 
shore.  At  midnight  we  arose  from  our 
bed,  and  walked  out  into  the  air,  feeling 
an  irrepressible  curiosity  to  listen  to 
the  whispering  of  tho  night-winds,  and 
overhear  the  telling  of  their  secret 
loves.  We  boheld,  also,  tho  dance  of 
the  waves,  which  were  keeping  up  their 
revelry  beneath  the  light  of  tho  moon, 
tripping  it  as  gracefully  as  fairies  on 
the  green-sward,  and  quickly  dissolving 
in  mutual  embraces,  like  hearts  in  the 
joined  breasts  of  lovers.  How  refresh- 
ing and  wholesome  was  the  salt  in  tho 
air  from  the  ocean.  **  There  can  no 
malignant  spirit  or  goblin  walk  this 
strip  of  earth,"  said  we,  returning  to 
our  couch,  **  the  air  is  too  pure."  And, 
indeed,  it  can  scarcely  be  credited  that 
a  real,  bona  fide  ghost  was  ever  seen  on 
Cape  Cod.  There  are  Quakers  here, 
but  no  witches.     It  is  not  possible. 

But  by  day  our  eyes  feasted,  through 
all  the  hours,  on  the  richly-colored  au- 
tumnal landscape.  Here  stretch,  for 
miles  beyond  miles,  the  salt  meadows 
of  Barnstable,  watered  not  by  rains  and 
dews  only,  but  by  the  monthly  flowing 
of  tho  tides,  and  these  levol  tracts  are 
now  as  tawny  as  the  lion's  skin.  This, 
likewise,  being  the  season  when  the 
pine-trees  shed  their  needles,  the  earth 
beneath  them  is  no  less  tawny  than  the 
open  marshes.  And  everywhere  the 
sand  of  tho  shore  is  as  yellow  a«k  iVs.^ 
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breast  of  a  robin.  In  the  warm  rays  of 
the  sun  it  even  shines  like  beaten  gold, 
making  tlie  whole  cape  gilt-edged.  But, 
on  the  uplands,  the  yellow  runs  into  a 
russet,  a  richly-tinted  brown,  and  forms 
a  background  which  is  covered  with  a 
glory  of  autumnal  tints,  the  purple  of 
oaks  and  whortleberry  bushes,  the 
orange  and  scarlet  of  maples,  the 
green  of  pines  and  cedars.  There  is 
color  everywhere — on  the  fields  and 
trees,  on  the  meadows  and  the  shores,  in 
the  hollows  and  around  the  edges  of 
pools.  Not  a  bush  but  glows — not  a 
stone  but  shines.  The  very  particles 
of  sand,  if  closely  inspected,  nash  like 
diamonds  by  candlelight ;  and  though 
held  in  your  hand,  seem  both  as  far  off 
and  as  ghttering  as  the  stars  in  the  blue 
twilight  of  the  night  And  these  colors 
are  all  dashed  together — a  beautiful 
variety  in  unity — making  a  kaleido- 
scope in  the  eyes  of  every  man.  Still, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  as  one 
proceeds  further  upon  the  Cape,  he 
notices  a  gradual  falling  off  in  the  tone 
of  nature's  coloring,  as  old  pictures,  in 
traveling  down  the  course  of  time,  lose, 
during  each  century,  more  and  more  of 
their  first  blush  and  gorgeousness.  The 
brilliancy  of  the  reds  and  purples  fades, 
and  the  browns  grow  duller.  Even  the 
fine  gold  of  the  pumpkins  becomes 
tarnished  ;  the  color  of  animals  runs  to 
sorrel ;  and  the  habitations  of  man,  par- 
taking of  tho  tendency  of  nature,  show 
only  tno  unpointed  gray,  or  the  stains  of 
tho  original  red  and  green,  or  the  blank 
white  of  modern  fashion,  which  makes 
the  pupils  of  the  eye  instinctively  con- 
tract to  look  at.  There  is  evidently  a 
deficiency  of  coloring  materials  on  the 
great  painter's  easel,  and,  at  last, 
whether  the  power  of  nature  be  di- 
minished, or  this  part  of  her  work  be 
yet  raw  and  unfinished,  there  remain 
only  the  green  of  tho  pines  and  the 
yellow  of  the  sands,  wherein  is  no  har- 
mony. 

And  yet  there  is  a  notable  exception 
to  this  law  of  gradual  fading.  There 
is  more  red  in  the  face  of  the  Capo 
Codders,  all  the  way  down  to  Province- 
town,  than  of  any  other  people  in  tho 
States.  It  is  tho  old  English  red — 
blood-red.  Though  the  skin  bo  gen- 
erally pretty  thoroughly  sun-burnt, 
bronzed  often  by  the  glare  from  the 
salt-water,  yet  tho  vermilion  shines 
through,  giving  evidence  of  good  blood 
and  vigorous   arteries.      The  race  is. 


indeed,  purely  British.  For  the  in- 
habitants are  all  direct  descendants  of 
the  Puritans,  or,  at  least,  of  early  emi- 
grants from  Great  Britain.  There  has 
been  no  mixture  of  races  here.  While 
the  Cape  has  always  been  a  findtfol 
womb  of  men,  sending  her  sons  out 
into  all  the  broad  Amencan  earth,  there 
has,  on  the  contrary,  been  no  reflex  tide 
of  immigration.  The  Cape,  therefore, 
is  all  of  one  blood,  of  one  face,  of  one 
speech,  of  one  homogeneous  heart. 
True,  there  are  Indians  still  in  Marsh- 
pee;  but  are  they  not  also  red  men? 
Their  faces  are,  indeed,  not  a  little 
smutted  by  a  dash  of  negro  blood  in 
them,  but  some,  fortunately,  still  show 
the  reddish  glitter  of  the  original  cop- 

Eer.  At  least,  they  are  not  pale-faoeOt 
ut  high-colored,  and  come  even  not 
without  a  degree  of  grace  into  the  au- 
tumnal landscape. 

And  this  red-facedness  of  the  people 
is  a  great  point  in  the  description  of 
Cape  Cod.  For,  while  the  earth  gradu- 
ally loses  its  color  and  all  its  signs  of 
vigor,  as  we  travel  towards  the  end  of 
this  path  in  the  sands,  we  see  that  the 
lord  of  nature,  on  the  contrary,  remains 
ruddy  and  strong-featured.  Neither 
the  weakness  of  the  land,  nor  the  extra- 
ordinary strength  of  the  circumambient 
waters  and  winds  has  been  able  to 
produce  degeneracy  of  the  raoe  of 
man.  He  has  buffeted  the  waves* 
and  overmastered  them.  He  has  sidled 
in  the  very  eyes  and  teetii  of  the 
winds.  He  has  fixed  the  floating 
sands,  by  planting  them  with  beach- 
grass  ;  has  sown  the  pine-trees  in  fur- 
rows; has  set  oaks  on  tho  hill- tops, 
that,  when  the  winds,  rising  in  their 
might,  threaten  to  tear  him  from  the 
land,  ho  may  have  something  to  hold  on 
to ;  has  planted  the  barren  shore  with 
Indian  com,  putting  a  dead  '"horse- 
foot"  in  every  hill ;  has  grown  potatoes 
from  sea- weed  down  to  the  very  line  of 
<high- water-mark ;  has  turned  the  mud 
of  flats  to  oysters ;  has  dried  the  cod 
from  the  great  deep  into  codfish ;  and 
has  manufactured  the  sea  itself  into 
salt.  Thus  has  man  made  himself  mas- 
ter ;  and  though,  in  struggling  with  the 
earth,  to  till  it,  he  has  sometimes  come 
upon  his  hip,  like  Jacob  wrestling  with 
tlte  augel,  and  though  he  has  often  been 
pinched  by  the  wind,  and  jammed 
against  the  leeward  shore,  yet,  after  all, 
he  has  fought  tho  life-long  battle  with 
the  natural  elements  triumphantly,  and 
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etill  Imngfl  out  his  flag  of  victory  in  the 
red  of  his  face. 

Tho  Cape  Cod  dor  is  hardy  amd  vl^r- 
ou8^  tind  may  emphatically  be  aaid  to 
be  a  i«.elf'raade  niftn— external  nature 
having  done  so  littlo  for  him*  If  the 
b<jn«  of  tliii  youjig  country  may  be 
considivred  as  yet  somewhat  in  the 
gjifitlet  it  in  not  80  with  that  of  this* 
CH|ie»  Its  hone  is  mature,  and  its  mus- 
cle also  is  aa  hard  as  rope*s  end  and 
bo^fline.  Oft  pelted  by  storms,  and 
riddled  by  guiles ;  now  buried  in  snow- 
bank?, and  never  quite  sure  of  his  foot- 
ing in  tho  stands  ;  now  petrified  by  east 
wind."*  fresh  from  Greenland  and  tho  ice- 
igland^*  and  then,  in  hot  summer  days, 
when  theni  i.s  not  a  breath  of  uir  to 
break  the  glazed  purfnce  of  tlie  snr- 
rouTniiiig  ocean,  baked  a*?  if  he  tvern  an 
ostrich  ec^f^  ;  obliged  constantly  to  bar* 
asa  tlie  sar facie  of  the  earth,  in  order 
to  extcvrt  from  it  even  a  niggardly  in- 
creaae;  and,  finally*  driven  in  de?H(mir 
to  the  wtiU  of  the  (*e»,  and  in  straits 
compelled  t^*  Round  the  deptha  of  the 
ocean  with  lint-,  hook,  and  linker,  and 
to  vex  its  surface  with  \\\a  kf«lS|  tho 
Cape  Cod  man  has  to  fight  bis  way 
through  exipttpnco  as  a  gladiator  hia 
way  out  of  the  ring.  Of  course,  the 
feebler  children  die  early ;  but  tho 
grown  man  i»  all  thewa  and  ainews. 
His  nerves  are  of  whalebone,  and  his 
ektn  will  keep  out  waiter  like  oakum. 

But,  while  thl^  hardue^s  of  nature 
seems  onlv  to  th^velop  a  superior  hard- 
ness in  the  frame  of  man,  all  lower 
animali^  are  ground  down  in  the  face 
agaiuist  it.  We  saw  but  few  of  them 
anywhere,  and  these  moatly  stunted. 
Scarcely  a  dog  yelped  at  us  from  one 
end  of  the  Cupi^  to  tho  other  ;  for  dogs 
do  not  tluivo  well  on  fitjh  ;  and,  besideej, 
the  WjiVL'jt  are  there  to  do  the  barking. 
But  one  would  suppose  it  a  very  para- 
dise for  ciits;  yet,  as  there  are  no  mice 
but  wiittTHutH,  Ko  idl  the  cats  are  cat- 
fi.sh,  AihI,  uccordijigly,  in  all  our  lying 
awake  lo  listtin  to  tlie  vespers  which  the 
waves  on  the  b^^iithes  chanted  through 
the  livt'long  hours  of  night,  we  hear4 
Dat  a  single  charivari.  Bailors,  too,  are 
notoriouKly  hard  on  horses;  and  drift 
sand«  like  Jurdau,  makes  a  hard  road  to 
travpl.  Moreover,  a  muk»  in  tho  »aiid 
is  apt  to  br  {♦tuhborn.  But  a  soft  road 
m  w(?l)  i^uiied  for  the  f^mall  breed  of 
hor!*e»  ealU^d  ponies ;  for,  thwir  peculiar 
trick  heiug,  to  throw  their  rider  over 
their  heud.  and  troL  back  home  without 
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him,  whenever  they  have  reached  a  suf* 
ficiontly  inconvenient  distance  away* 
it  is  a  mercy  for  a  mtm  to  alight  on  a 
bed  of  sand.  Wo  found  it  so  in  our 
own  person,  Shanghae  fowls  do  not 
thrive  well  here.  Their  tail**  do  not 
grow,  and  they  become  so  stupid  as* 
scarcely  to  know  how  to  set  one  fm>t 
before  the  other — making  awkward, 
uncertain  movements,  a»  if  they  w»»re 
on  stilts,  or  even  walking  on  their  owh 
eggs.  At  the  cattle-show  in  the  county- 
town,  where  we  happened  to  be  present, 
the  native  breeds  were  all  inferior. 
Whatever  was  big  and  fat,  was  foreign 
born,  or,  at  least,  of  blood  not  striotiy 
capeish*  Such  waa  their  great  Ayr- 
shire bull — as  huge  a  mont^ter  as  the 
Trojan  horse,  or  the  whale  which,  in 
attempting  to  jump  the  Cape,  huuled 
bimsi'lf,  with  all  his  tu^ks  and  blubber, 
high  and  dry  on  the  sands.  All  the  fat 
pigs  were  Lady  Suffolks ;  all  the  bat- 
tering-rams were  South  downs  ;  and  aU 
the  hens  that  laid  golden  eggs  were 
born  Poles.  In  fact,  tho  only  native 
animitls  at  all  worth  the  showing,  wore 
the  men  themsLlved.  One  in  particu- 
lar there  was  at  the  piowing-mtitch, 
who  reminded  us  of  that  Triptolemus 
of  Eleusi^,  to  IV horn,  first  ul  mortals, 
Ceres  taught  the  use  of  the  phiw. 
Cineiunatus  himself  couhl  not  have 
bent  over  the  tiiila  witli  broader 
shoulders,  nor  a  nose  more  truly  Ro- 
man, Between  his  log^  and  ihe  length 
of  hia  furrows  there  was  a  certain  cor- 
respondence. When  standing  upright, 
he  cast  a  shadow  over  half  the  scenev 
fmd  dwarfed  the  oien  before  him  till 
they  looked  scarcely  bigger  than  rats, 

The  inhabitants  of  this  ridge  of  drift* 
sand  ore  remarkably  thrifty.  One  sees 
nowhere  indications  of  extreme  destitu- 
tion. But,  while  most  of  the  people  are 
independent  in  their  circumiitancea. 
there  is  not  much  woullh,  and  no  show  of 
it.  The  Grecian  column  will,  in<h  ed,  fol- 
low the  traveler  all  tho  way  down  tho 
Cape,  though  Greece  may  seem  further 
off  than  ever;  nor  can  all  the  window- 
blinds  on  the  houj*e«  make  the  place  ap- 
Sear  in  the  least  degree  like  Venice. 
[ere  he  will  see  a  Doric  entablature 
pierced  by  five  small  windows,  und  there 
a  court-house  in  the  form  of  an  antique 
temple,  but  with  its  roof  bristling  with 
half  a  dozen  stacks  of  tuU,  Yankee  chim- 
neys.  Yet,  tliis  show  of  Grecian  ar- 
chitecture, if  it  doea  not  idwriys  indi* 
cate  good  taste,   is  a  certain  ^i^^  <^^ 
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thrift.     The  man,  who  builds  his  house 
witli  a  front  like  an  Athenian  temple, 
is   sure   to    bo  a  financially   success- 
ful one,  and,  generally,  a  man  who  has 
earned  his  own  money ;  for  they  who 
inherit  fortunes   being  often   traveled 
men,  or  cultivated  by  some  considerable 
amount   of   reading,    know    that    the 
public  edifices    of  the  old  Greeks  do 
not  suit   the  purpose  of  our  modem 
housekeeping.     Thus,  every  successful 
captain  of  a  ship,  who  comes  home  to 
build  a  house  in  the  sands,  must  have 
Grecian  pillars.  Ho  has  got  the  money, 
and  he  will  have  a  cottage  front  like 
the  Parthenon.     Nothing  can  stop  him. 
But  the  thrift  of  Cape  Cod  is  not  of 
that  kind  which  follows  fawning.     Here 
dwells  evidently  an  independent  race  of 
men,  and  all  living  at  arm's  length  of 
e^h  other.       Even  in  the   towns  tlie 
houses  do  not  touch,  but  stand  apart. 
Every  one  has  its  separate  inclosure, 
with  plot  of  green-sward,  orchard,  and 
ffarden-patch.       House  and    grounds 
form  a  distinct  and  independent  estab- 
lishment, leaning  on  no  other  for  its 
support:    and  though,    unfortunately, 
there  are  no  plank-roads  in  these  sands, 
yet  every    front  door  is    approached 
from  the  street  by  a  plank  pathway. 
Nor  do  these  people  generally  occupy 
the  whole  of  their  houses.     They  have 
vacant  apartments,  though  none  to  let. 
The  front  rooms  are  all  furnished  and 
shut  up.     The  family  live  in  the  kitch- 
en.    And  they  can  afford  to  do  so  ;  for 
the  back   part  of  the  house  is  large 
enough  to  accommodate  all  the  mem- 
bers, while  the  other  half  is  kept  as 
neat  as  wax  for  tca-drinkings  and  the 
use  of  company.     Hence,  the  stranger, 
who  goes   stuinbline  through  the  un- 
lighted  streets  at  night,  may  fancy  him- 
self in  a  Turkish  town,  or  an  aoul  of 
the    Circossians.       He  can    no    more 
descry  the    light  of  a  candle  than  if 
he  were  in  tlie  centre  of  Ethiopia.    Ac- 
cordingly, to  stir  much   abroad  after 
nightfall    in  these  streets  filled    with 
painted  wooden  posts,  is  to  set  man- 
traps for  one's  self,  and  present  the 
very  sorest  temptations  to  Providence. 
For,  inevitably,  at  tliis  owrner  you  bork 
your  shins — at  that,  you    break  your 
neck.    A  Chinese  lantern  here  would 
not  be  an  unmeaning  joke.    Still,  every 
native,  doubtless,  knows  the  way  to  his 
habitation  in  the  darkest  night,  as  well 
a«  a  bee  to  its  cell  in  the  hive.    And  no 
Spaniard  goes  to  bed  earlier.    He  does 


his  work  by  daylight,  and  economises 
candles.     All  his  habits  are  simple  and 
natural.  *  He  dines  on  the   stroke  of 
noon.   He  takes  his  tea — rather  weak — 
at  the  hour  when  the  merchant  in  the 
city  sits  down  to  dinner,  and  he  gets 
up  in  the   morning  just  as   the  towo 
snob  is  going  to  bed.     His  fare,  too,  is 
simple — at  breakfast,  fish — at  diDoer* 
fish — fish  fried,  broiled,  boiled,  baked, 
and  chowdered  !      Though,  probabl/« 
there  is  not  one  housewife  in  ten  that 
has  not  a  pie,  or  a  loaf  of  cake,  stowed 
away  somewhere.     And  you  shall  no* 
where  eat  such    delectable     '*  apple- 
slump'* — nowhere     such     dough-nnts, 
scarcely  even  in  Connecticut — nowhere 
such  baked  dams,  out  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations.     There  ia» 
also,  a  love  of  junketing  and  tea-drink- 
ing, when  neighbors  come  together  in 
winter  evenings,  and  when  lassies  as- 
semble of  an  afternoon  at  a  *'  quilting," 
making  the  bridal  bed-spread  with  in- 
numerable   stitches,    and    squares    of 
white  calico,  upon  each   of  which  is 
written,  in  indelible  ink,  the  name  of 
the  fair  sempstress  who  presented  it. 
On  these  occasions  the  number  of  hot 
biscuits  and  sweet  cakes  served  up  is 
almost  incredible ;  and  the  next  morn- 
ing after  one,  we  have  seen  with  our 
own  eyes   a  small  Cape  boy  make  s 
hearty  breakfast  of   pound-cake  with 
plums  in  it. 

After  all,  life  on  the  Cape  is  more 
like  holiday  than  one  might  suppose 
who  had  never  been  there.  For«  the 
men  being  mostly  sea-faring,  they  do 
their  work  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
rather  than  at  home.  The  Cape  Codder 
is  omnipresent.  He  casts  his  line  wher- 
ever there  are  codfish.  If  there  is  s 
school  of  bass  or  mackerel  on  any  ooastt 
he  is  after  them  with  his  seine.  He 
chases  whales  from  the  southern  frosen 
zone  to  the  northern,  and  will  donbtloei, 
some  day,  throw  his  harpoons  in  Uw 
open  sea  at  the  pole.  In  all  the  steam- 
ers, liners,  packets,  he  is  captain  sad 
first  mate.  On  the  high  seas,  or  the 
coast,  there  is  no  better  man  to  handle 
a  ship.  You  find  him  in  all  the  orsok 
clippers,  and  if  a  fore-and-aft  schooner 
runs  her  nose  into  any  strange  plaoei 
ten  to  one  there  is  at  her  helm  a  Cape 
Codder.  He  has  also  been  in  lus  dmj  s 
fighting  man.  Some  of  our  proudest 
frigates  have  been  sailed  by  him;  he 
was  on  the  lakes  in  the  last  war  with 
England,  and  threw  up  his  oap  thm; 
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and  as  for  privateering,  it  is  that  one 
among  all  the  trades  of  which  he  is  Jack 
that  he  likes  best  to  turn  his  hand  to. 
Though  not  much  of  a  fist  at  marching 
on  the  land,  the  Cape  Codder,  neverthe- 
less, was  at  Bunker  Hill  and  Saratoga, 
besides  having  fought  the  French  and 
Indians  in  the  old  wars,  and  shouldered 
arms  at  Quebec.  But  when,  having 
sailed  all  the  seas,  and  roved  the  world 
over,  he  comes  back  to  his  cot  in  the 
sands,  the  short  season  he  spends  at 
home  is  a  holiday.  Then  give  him  a 
fast  horse,  and  his  good  wife,  or  sweet- 
heart, by  his  side.  He  must  go  to  see 
all  his  cousins.  Nor  does  any  man  have 
so  many  uncles  and  aunts  and  kindred 
of  various  degrees.  In  fact,  nearly  all 
the  inhabitants  are  first  cousins,  or  call 
themselves  such.  Therefore,  when  the 
mariner  comes  home  there  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  good  deal  of  shaking  of 
hands  and  merry-making.  Everybody 
must  tell  him  the  news,  and  he  in  return 
must  tell  everybody  of  his  adventures 
on  sea  and  shore.  He  has  probably 
seen  the  sea-serpent — at  least,  a  mer- 
maid— a  whale — the  elephant  in  his 
own  country — or  the  Grand  Mogul. 
Ifndoubtedly,  the  longest  yams  arc 
spun  on  Cape  Cod  which  are  spun  any- 
where in  this  country.  And  be  it  ob- 
served that  the  Cape  Cod  man,  let  him 
go  to  whatever  part  of  the  world  he  may, 
18  sure  to  come  back.  His  local  tastes 
never  die  out ;  and  where'er  he  roams, 
at  every  step  away,  he  drags  a  lengthen- 
ing cable.  If  he  run  a  packet  between 
Boston  and  some  other  of  our  principal 
sea-port  cities,  he  does  not  remove  his 
family  to  town,  but  the  moment  he  gets 
on  snore  hies  away  to  the  Cape.  He 
does  not  like  the  air  of  great  cities, 
and  cannot  really  feel  at  home  anywhere 
that  there  is  not  sand  under  his  feet,  or 
even  a  little  of  it  running  over  his  shoe- 
quarters. 

This  disposition  to  keep  holiday,  wo 
could  not  but  notice  at  the  county  cattle- 
show.  There  was,  indeed,  not  much  to 
be  seen  or  heard — only  the  farmer's  old 
•*  Bright"  and  ••  Gelding,"  with  his  ever- 
lasting ••  gee-up"  and  ••  haw-tu" — only  a 
few  pumpkins  that  might  make  the  na- 
tive mouth  water  a  little  to  look  at,  a 
few  cranberries,  big  as  your  thumb,  and 
dark  as  mahogany,  which  it  is  mischiev- 
ously said  the  Cape  girls  stain  their 
cheeks  with — only  a  show  of  Mexican 
ffint  corn-stalks  a  dozen  feet  high,  just 
to  show  what  the  Cape  sand  carnd  do— 


a  specimen  or  two  of  "  quilting"  and 
domestic  stocking-knittinff-— some  curi- 
ous attempts  in  worsted  nne  art,  and 
even  the  beautiful  vanity  of  cotton  lace, 
and  crocheting.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  little  to  bo  seen,  everybody  came  to 
see  it.  They  came  three  women  in  a 
gig,  and  whole  families  in  carryalls  with 
tops  of  painted  canvas.  There  were 
farmers  in  homespun,  Quakers  in  drab, 
sailors  in  tarpaulins,  and  retired  cap- 
tains in  black  broadcloth.  Besides  a 
few  great  ladies  in  silks,  and  bonnets 
worn  falling  in  the  neck,  there  were  any 
number  of  good,  plain,  bnxom  house- 
wives in  their  best  bombazines  and  cali- 
coes, most  of  them  with  bevies  of 
daughters,  all  high-rigged,  in  curls,  in 
flounces,  with  petticoats  trimmed  with 
lace,  and  all  their  ribbons  flying.  We 
saw  very  pretty  girls  in  swings,  and 
very  eager  youths  buying  jack-knives, 
whips  with  whalebone  in  the  handle,  and 
razors,  warranted  to  shave,  for  twenty- 
five  cents  apiece.  Every  small  child's 
mouth  was  running  over  with  sugar- 
candy,  every  man's  with  tobacco,  and 
every  good-looking  woman's  with  smiles. 
All — men,  women,  and  children — were 
most  busily  doing  nothing — starine 
and  seeing  nothing — moving  hither  and 
thither,  and  going  nowhere — and  all 
appeared  to  be  excessively  delighted. 
Whoever  had  no  baker's  gingerbread 
in  his  pockets,  had  peanuts  .in  them ; 
and  if  any  father  of  a  family  had  neg- 
lected to  stuff  his  coat-tails  with  buns 
for  the  children  at  home,  be  sure  his 
better  half  had  not  forgotten  to  fill  her 
•*  working  bag"  with  lions  and  elephants 
in  cake,  and  dogs  and  cats  in  sugar. 
Almost  every  one  seemed  to  have  bought 
something,  and  nobody  looked  as  though 
he  had  been  •*8old."  They  that  had 
got  rattles  were  tickled,  and  so  were 
wey  who  had  only  straws.  And  when 
finally,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  the  b'rass 
band  came  down  the  street  playing  the 
old  tune  of  '*The  girl  I  left  behind 
me,"  we  remember  to  have  said  to 
ourselves  that  it  was  the  happiest 
holiday  we  had  seen  since  we  were  in 
Spain. 

One,  of  course,  does  not  go  to  Cape 
Cod  for  adventures.  The  most  that  can 
be  expected  to  happen  to  him  there  oat 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  is,  per- 
haps, to  get  rather  badly  stuck  in  the 
sand.  Still  all  travelers  are  bound  to  have 
adventures;  and  we  must,  therefore, 
make  the  most  of  our  little  incld«Q.V  ^3i^% 
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rather,  mero  observRtion  on  the  rood*  So 
our  story  runs  as  follows ; 

It  13  not  strange  that  locomotive  civil- 
ijsation  shonM  not  yet  have  reached  the 
end  of  tlie  Gap© ;  and  tho  only  wonder 
is  thnt  the  railroad  should  have  gone  a^ 
far  US  it  has  before  being  eEectually  run 
into  the  ground.  At  any  rate  we  reverted 
to  the  old,  cast-off  stage-coach  at  a  point 
on  tho  Cape  very  nearly  amidsnips. 
The  day  beu:ig  as  beautiful  as  the  last 
xom  of  autumn,  we  were  naturally 
tempted  to  take  n  seat  on  the  coach-box ; 
and,  seeing  no  person  pre<«ent  at  all  re- 
sembling a  driver,  wo  waived  the  cere- 
mony of  asking  leave,  and  straightway 
invited  ourselves  up.  But,  as  we  sat 
there  quietly  looking  at  tho  different 
cut  of  the  tmh  of  the  four  horse?, 
wo  were  taken  by  surprise  at  seeing 
a  small  boy  cHmb  to  the  seat  by  our 
side,  and  gather  up  tho  reins,  as  if  he 
were  really  going  to  drive  the  coach 
himself.  We  looked  at  the  boy  again, 
and  thought  surely  he  could  not  be 
turned  of  teo^  though  wo  afterwards 
learned  that  ho  was  twelve,  being  small 
for  his  age.  And  this  boy,  said  we  to 
0UT3 elves,  is  evidently  going  to  drive 
thiH  coach' and- four  to  OrltianB !  Wo 
Immediately  took  out  our  glass,  and  in- 
spected him  closely.  Was  he  Phseton? 
If  m,  ho  would,  doubtless,  set  the  Cape 
on  fire  before  getting  to  the  first  etop- 
ping-pla^.  An  old  whip  he  certainly 
was  not.  Was  he  a  whip  at  ail  ?  There 
he  Bat  on  the  box,  a  boy  apparently  ten 
years  of  ago,  and  his  legs  barely  long 
enough  for  him  to  reach  the  foot- board. 
By-and-by,  ho  encouraged  h'la  team  up 
a  hill  with  his  voice,  for  whip  he  had 
not  yettakc^n  in  baud  ;  but  his  chirrup 
had  the  clear,  decided  ring  of  a  ftill- 
grown  houtler.  *»  Get  along  Chandler 
Bob,"  said  he,  at  length,  addressing  the 
niffh  wheel-horse;  •*  and  you  Jaques," 
epilog  to  the  off- leader.  But  we,  mean* 
while,  had  not  said  a  word,  and,  In  fact, 
had  scarcely  made  up  our  mJtid  what 
to  say.  "Eh,  there,  Lizzie — what  are 
you  doing  ?''  crdled  out  the  young  Jehu 
to  the  rather  restless  mare  on  tlie  nigh 
lewd.  Still  we  said  nothing ;  but»  screw- 
ing our  gloss  firmly  into  our  right  eye, 
looked,  nt  intervals,  sharply  at  tho  boy. 
Besides  hia  thick  buckskin  gloves  there 
was  nothing  in  his  appearance  in  the 
least  degree  professional.  He  neither 
wore  a  j>ea-jacket^  nor  was  he  in  his 
flhirt-slecves.  His  Ringle-breas  ted  jacket, 
buttoned  close  in  the  neck,  was  a  plain 


drab ;  and  around  his  ne ok  was  a  oleiui, 
modest  turn -over  collar,  such  as  U  oom- 
monly  worn   by    boys  of  t.     '  -^^ 

'*  Hunter  !'*  he  exclaimed  th  r  y, 

and,  at  the  same  time,  offering  t*  ninko 
the  off- wheeler  with  the  slack  of  bU 
reins.  Whereupon  **  Hunter**  mended 
his  pace,  and  we  contmueJ  our  obser- 
vations. The  boy's  hat  was  a  nico  fc»It, 
and  of  a  modest  color  corresponding  with 
that  of  his  dress.  A  bourgeois,  well  to-do 
in  the  world,  would  not  dress  his  son  uny 
better.  And  his  looks  were  in  keeping 
with  his  dress — his  complexion  bt^iog 
a  healthy  brown,  almost  an  olive,  but 
with  no  red  in  it,  more  like  the  bark  of 
the  rose  than  its  flower.  Being  so 
young,  his  features,  of  course,  were  not 
yet  very  definitely  chiseled,  but  showed, 
indistinctly,  tho  outlines  of  a  future  mtux- 
liness.  Only  his  eye  was  already  per- 
fect—being a  large  dark  gmvt  and 
tlilckly  shaded  by  long  black  lashes. 

**  Steady,  Lizzie,**  be  cried,  for  tho 
mare,  which  was  a  little  gay,  was  still 
inclined  to  fret  occasionally. 

And  now,  taking  down  oar  glass,  W9 
entered  into  some  conversation  with  the 
young  expert,  for  such  he  was,  beyond 
all  question.  The  first  inquiry  one 
generally  makes  of  boys  of  this  age  ifl« 
'*  What  is  your  name  ?*'  We  used  a 
little  circumlocutory  politeness,  but 
managed  to  find  out  that  the  tad*s  name 
was  James.  The  second  question  n&ta* 
rally  is,  **  How  old  aro  you,  my  boy  ?** 
And  wo  nho  contrived  to  get  this  infor- 
mation from  the  little  man  without  giT- 
ing  offense.  Then,  as  James  occasion- 
ally threw  out  his  foot  with  a  sideward 
motion,  in  making  his  appeals  to 
**  Hunter,**  we  were  curious  to  know  the 
reason  of  it. 

"Hunter,**  said  he,  ** keeps  an  eye 
on  me  from  behmd  his  bliudor-,  and 
whenever  ho  sees  this  motion  of  the 
foot,  he  thinks  I  am  going  to  kick  liim*** 

**  And  how  loDg  may  it  bo  since  yoU 
began  to  drive  a  coach  ?" 

**  I  go  to  school ;  but  I  have  driven 
more  or  less  since  I  was  eight  yean 
old." 

**  But  how  oould  you  drive  a  ooaoh 
when  you  were  only  eight?" 

'*  My  father  began  with  lashing  me 
on  to  tho  box,  to  ^trevent  my  falling  off; 
for  I  couldn't  then  reach  tho  fout-board, 
and  I  drove  so.** 

By  this  time  our  interest  in  Jamee 
had  risen  to  a  high  pniut,  and  we  after- 
wards learned  from  others  that  Uiis  ac« 
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coont  of  himself  was  strictlj  true* 
Should  we  ask  him  to  take  a  cigar  with 
u^  ?  Plainly  not.  Here  was  a  speoiraen 
of  *•  Young  Amonca**  whose  patriotbm 
evidently  did  not  consist  in  BuiokiD^ 
and  chowiog,  lie  tulked  faniiiiarty 
with  hi 8  horses,  hut  did  uot  sweajr  at 
tljem.  There  was  nothing  of  the  vulgar 
Htago-driver  ahout  the  lad,  no  taking  oa 
of  airs,  no  blang  in  hi^  language,  no 
brag*  He  had  not  even  the  usual  frolic 
and  roguery  of  his  years.  He  did  not 
crack  his  whip-^usmg  it  only  to  threat* 
en  tho  little  vagahoads  who  attempted 
to  climb  up  on  t!ie  rack  behind  ;  and 
there  was  no  laughing  in  his*  eyes  which 
indicated  Umt  he  was  going  to  tip  the 
coach  over.  His  face  was  that  of  one 
who  had  taken  rospoosihility  upon  hiin- 
B(i\(f  and  felt  equal  to  it.  It  beamed 
with  intelligence,  but  the  eipression  of 
it  was  firm,  Eelf-restraining,  and  even 
demure.  The  impending  shadow  of  a 
coming  man  darkened  in  it  the  bright* 
ness  of  the  school- boy.  We  afterwards 
learned  that  for  pluck  the  little  fellow 
hod  not  hia  eaual  in  all  the  country 
round.  If  by  cliaace  there  was  a  horse 
ia  the  stable  that  nobody  dared  diivet 
ho  would  beg  his  father  io  let  him  do  it* 
And,  long  before  leaving  the  coach -box, 
we  came  distinctly  to  the  conclusioa 
that  James — we  never  ehould  hare 
thought  of  calling  him  Jimmy— by  the 
time  ho  was  twenty -one  years  of  ago, 
would  be  **up"  for  Congress,  For 
surely  the  boy  who,  at  twelve  years  of 
je,  can  drive  a  four-in-hand,  with  a 
lettlesomo  **  Lizzie"  among  them,  will, 

the  course  of  another  ton,  be  c<>mpe< 
teat  to  manage  such  an  ass  us  the  sove- 
reign people.  Indeed,  now-a-days,  a 
thorough -bred  hostler  might  not  be  so 
unsuitable  a  hero  for  cleangin^  the  Au- 
gean stables  of  oar  federal  poutics.  Bo, 
hurrah  for  tho  Cape  Cod  boy,  James ! 
He  took  U3  into  Orleans  in  good  style, 
having  made  his  time  to  a  minute;  with 
**  Lizzie'*  only  a  little  frothy,  but  scarce- 
ly a  wet  hair  on  either  **  Chandler  Bob," 
or  "  Hunter-*' 

We  left  the  Cape  not  without  a  cer- 
in  feelifjg  of  regret      Perhaps  it  was 

tly  because  of  the  termination  of  the 

dlan  summer,  and  we  had  to  say, 

**  Die  »chon<*ii  Ta«*o  m  Arftnjuez 
Bind  aun  zu  Ende/' 

Possibly,  the  very  pleasant  Quarters  in 
which  we  had  spent  the  last  night  of  our 
journey  might  have  liad  something  to 


do  with  it.  The  fact  simply  was,  that 
there  being  a  pi-ess  of  company  at  the 
inn,  some  kind-hearted  lady,  whether 
young  or  otherwise,  and  to  ourselvee 
utterly  unknown,  had  surrendered  the 
use  01  her  own  apartment  for  the  accord- 
modation  of  a  tired  traveler.  Of  thi«, 
however,  having  ourselves  no  know- 
ledge, we  were  taken  quite  aback,  on 
entering  it,  at  seeing  where  we  were, 
and,  but  for  the  lateness  of  the  hoar, 
would  have  stoutly  refused  taking  ad- 
vantage of  such  too  generous  hospitality . 
Under  the  circumstance,  however,  no- 
thing more  could  well  be  done  than, 
considering  that  we  were  standing  in  a 
sanctum,  to  put  off  our  shoes  as  cjuicklj 
as  posKiLle — which  wo  aooordiugly  did, 
ana  gave  them  to  the  **  boots.'*  And 
when  he  had  departed,  and  the  door  was 
locked,  taking  our  stand  in  tho  middle 
of  tho  floor,  with  haods  in  pockets,  aad 
making  a  complete  gyration  in  our  sur- 
vey of  the  walls,  all  tour  of  which  were 
hung  with  various  kinds  of  female  ap- 
parel, wo  exclaimed  at  last,  **  What  a 
pretty  pickle  of  codfish  we  aro  in  !" 
The  mortification  of  our  gallantry,  in 
having  taken  possession  of  the  apart- 
ment, was  overwhelming.  That  we  had 
not  been  instrumental  in  turning  a  young 
damsel,  and  as  beautiful  as  young,  out 
of  her  chamber,  was,  to  our  mind,  by 
no  means  »o  certain.  She  might,  indeed, 
but,  also,  she  might  not,  be  a  spinster. 
There  was  a  neat  case  of  shoes  banging 
on  the  wall ;  but,  to  have  examined  them 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  measure, 
would  have  been  profanation.  We  tried 
to  ctJm  our  mind  by  the  reflection  that 
they  were  probably  a  foot  in  length,  at 
least ;  but,  somehow,  we  could  not  re- 
fi*aia  from  doubting  it.  In  fact,  we  were 
more  than  half  of  the  opinion  that  ihej 
were  coquettishly  small  and  dainty. 
Then,  as  to  the  hoops — but  there  were 
none  to  be  seen.  They  were,  probably, 
standing  up  in  the  closet ;  but  even  from 
their  size,  could  we  have  seen  them,  no 
ceilmn  inference  could  have  been  drawn 
respeotiiig  the  size  of  the  wearer.  In- 
deed, all  the  hoops  we  had  noticed  on 
the  Cape  were  entirely  out  of  fashion- 
able proportion,  seeming  scarcely  big- 
ger, in  comparison  with  those  worn  in 
the  gi-eat  cities,  than  strawberry-baskets 
when  they  first  come.  But  the  good 
book  was  lying  on  the  table,  and  tnero 
could  certainly  be  no  harm  in  rend- 
ing that.  So  we  began  with  the  fly- 
leaf. 
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**  From to  her  dear  nioce ." 

A  niece  !  we  exclaimed,  reverently  clos- 
ing the  book.  A  niece  !  And  the  next 
moment  our  hand  grasped  the  bell- 
ropo.  We  were  going  to  summon  the 
waiter  to  give  us  a  sofa,  or  three  chairs, 
in  the  parlor,  rather  than  deprive  a  per- 
son, evidently  of  tender  years,  and,  no 
doubt,  delicate  sensibilities,  of  her  lodg- 
ing, when  suddenly  our  eye  fell  on  a 
little  poem,  entitled  Live  by  the  IVay, 
which  had  been  cut  from  a  newspaper, 
and  pinned  on  the  walL  It  ran  on  ajfter 
this  fashion : 

**  In  the  yoath  of  the  heart,  oro  the  glorloas 

ray, 
That  was  bom  of  life's  morning,  has  faded 

away; 
While  the  light  lingers  yet  in  the  eyes  that  are 

dear, 
And  the  voices  we  lore  still  remain  with  as 

horo ; 
While  the  wine  is  yet  red,  and  the  stars  are 

yet  bright, 
And  the  winds  and  the  waves  bring  us  music 

by  night ; 
When  the  warm  blood  leaps  up,  when  the 

forests  resound, 
With  the  tread  of  the  horse  and  the  bay  of  the 

hound, 
0 !  ever  and  always,  as  long  as  wo  may. 
As  we  journey  through  life,  let  ui  live  by  the 

loay." 


This  hit  us  pat  It  at  once  calmed 
every  nerve,  and  we  said.  Yes  !  this  is 
the  true  philosophy  of  life.  EspemUj 
let  a  man  on  his  travels  live  as  ne  goes 
along,  and  sleep  where  he  cant  giving 
God  thanks  first,  and  next,  to  woman. 
We  will  even  lay  us  down  and  sleep, 
happy  in  the  belief  that  some  good  sool 
has  gladly  yielded  her  couch  to  the 
stranger,  and  is  enjoying  a  beantifol 
satismction  in  the  thought  that  tiie 
favored  one  will  never  know  unto  whom 
to  return  his  thanks — except  to  Gfrod 
only.  And  so  we  actually  laid  oor  head 
on  the  pillow,  likening  ourselves  to  a 
Mungo  Park  succored  oy  the  band  of 
woman  in  a  strange  land,  where  there 
was  none  else  to  help  him.  We  slept 
well.  And  the  next  morainff,  on  open- 
ing our  window,  which  locked,  as  all 
bed-chambers  should,  towards  the  east^ 
and  seeing  the  dear  Cape  lie  stretched 
out  far  into  the  sea  betore  us,  we  gave 
to  the  sands  our  parting  benediction — 
not  forgetting  the  fair  ones  who  inhahit 
them,  but  wishing  them  all  sorts  of  good 
things  we  could  think  of,  down,  STeut 
to  lots  of  whalebone,  and  plenty  of 
cranberries  with  which  to  make  their 
naturally  red  cheeks  still  redder 
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MR.  MORLEY,  of  London,  England, 
who  is  well  known,  in  the  world  of 
letters,  as  the  author  of  two  scholarly 
and  highly  fiuishod  biographies,  the  one 
of  Palissy  the  potter,  and  the  other  of 
Cardan  the  phyHician,  has  just  com- 
pleted his  "trilogy"  by  telling  us 
the  truth  about  the  famous  Coroelius 
Agrippa,  the  friend  of  Erasmus,  the 
expositor  of  Reuchlin,  the  alloy  of 
Luther  and  Zuiiigle,  and  the  author  of 
one  of  the  most  learned  works  on  magic 
that  we  have. 

Where  Agrippa  is  known,  ho  is 
known  as  a  magician.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  everybody  know  that  he  was 
in  commerce  with  the  devil,  to  whom 
he  had  sold  his  soul.  Charitable  Butler 
only  says  that 

'*  Agrippa  kept  a  Stvgian  png 
r  th  garb  and  habit  of  a  do;ri 
That  wan  his  tutor,  and  the  cur 
Read  to  the  occult  philosopher, 


And  taught  him  subtly  to  maintain 
Ail  other  sciences  are  vain." 

But  Southey  copies  a  monkish  tale 

describing  his  study : 

'*  The  letters  were  written  with  blood  theraia. 
And  the  leaves  wore  made  of  dead  maa'a 
skin." 

And  there  was  no  doubt,  in  the  days 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  that  such  was 
the  fact,  and  that  the  wretched  sorcerer 
had  been  better  burnt  We  shall  now 
see,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Morlevi 
what  basis  underlay  this  opinion.  The 
task  should  be  the  more  grateful,  as  it 
must  incidentally  open  up  a  page  in  the 
world's  history  which  we,  at  all  events, 
in  fast  America,  are  hastening  to 
forget;  also,  because  it  can  hardly 
fail  to  shed  some  not  uncertain  light 
upon  the  commencement  of  that  great 
struggle  for  freedom  of  thought  and 
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['^pinion  wbich  wo  call  tlie  Reformation* 
]Vi«^w>*cl  frum  so  lofty  an  eminence  as 
[%\\(^  Ufis  of  Agrippa—who,  giitc^rrr  or 
[ Bat,  wfts  a  scholar,  not  soeond  to  Eras- 
rsnud,  a  theologiiin  of  high  degree,  & 
Iearnt*d  physiciun,  a  famous  soldier,  a 
[".lawyer  of  note,  and,  perhaps,  the  first 
L' physicist  of  his  day ^ that  memorable 
r  pn^^ago  in  history  cannot  but  be  se^n 
I  to  advantage^ 

Throe  yearns  afl^r  the  birth  of  Luther, 
f  and  nearly  twt4ve  months  before  that  of 
Zuiiigle,  a  son  was  born  to  the  noble 
I  bouse  of  Netteaheimi  of  Cologne,  poor 
^but  faithful  servants  of  the  Emperor  of 
^  Germany.     This  son  was  named  Cor- 
l  Bell  us,  and,  as  it  appears,   the  further 
iBJiine  of  Agrippa  was  added,  in  obedi- 
7«nc4?   U*  ancient   custom,    bwcftuso  tbo 
'  child  bad  entered  the  world  feet  fore- 
Ino^t*    Cologne,  where  the  boy  received 
his   education,  was    a   place   of  much 
'  trade  and  intellectual  movement.     Ex- 
*  erdsed  now  for  many  years  by  a  fierce 
'  sti'ife    between  baiidicrdft   and    priest- 
^  crift,  to  the   ntter  diseomfilure  of  the 
latter  at  la*t — from  having  been  priest- 
[  ridden,  the  people  rode  their  priest.-*, 
'  A   place,    too»  of    strange    humor    in 
^letters  :  out  of  five  hundred  and  thirty 
books    printed  there,  between    1463  — 
when   the  fir^it  printing   oflice  was  ca- 
tnbl}8lied — and  1500,  fourteen  only  were 
LaiiiiclH^^ics,  and  five  hundred  and  six- 
teen cttnonista,  scholastics,  and  the  like. 
Such  was  the  food  on  which  the  mind 
of  young  Conielius  Agnppa  was  reared* 
Launched  Into  the  world  ii;s  secretary 
to  the  Emperor  Maximilian   tlio  Fir^t, 
with  barely  a  promise  of  beard  to  his 
chin,  the   youth   won   favor    from   hia 
l^  royal   master   by  his  vigor,   zeal,  and 
extraordinary  proficiency  as  a  liiiguii^t. 
He  was  employed  on  various  diplomatic 
t  missions,   in  a  subordinate   rank,   per- 
'liaps,    before    he    was   twenty ;    found 
himself  at  last,  at  Pari$,  in  the  beat  of 
a  conti'overj^y  touching  the  regency  of 
Cittitile,  alike  claimed  by  Ferdinand  of 
Bpuin  and  Maximilian  of  Austria.  The 
crown  of  Castile  having  passed,  at  the 
death    of    Isab4?Uat  to     her    daughter, 
Jiinuna  and  her  hnaband,  Philip,  son  of 
Alaximirmn,  was   suddenly  vacated   by 
the  death  of  Philfp  at  the  ugo  of  twenty- 
eiglit;   nnd  thcouestion  arose,  which  of 
tlo'  two  father:*  should  be  regent — the  fa* 
tlier  of  the  late  monarch  Philip,  or  the 
father  of  Joanna,   in  who:?e    right  the 
sovereign   title  had   lain.     While  each 
monarch    was    btriving    to    carry    hi^ 


point,  the  kingdom  was  abandoned  to 
anarchy,  which,  spreading,  shook  all 
law  and  authority  in  Aragon  and  Cata- 
lonia, and  opened  a  glorious  field  frjr  so 
enterprising  a  sovereign  as  Maximilian. 
On  diis,  the  student  of  twenty  acted. 
High  on  a  craggy  spur  of  the  Pyrenees 
^tand  the  strong  fort  and  town  of 
Tarragon ;  this  Cornelius  with  a  small 
band  seized,  and  held  for  his  master  the 
emperor.  Then  swiftly  to  a  neighbor- 
ing  town^  Villarodonn,  where  the  house 
of  tho  emperor's  cliief  agent  in  th« 
province  was  to  be  protected  against 
an  army  of  rustics  in  open  revolt ;  and 
here,  a  few  days  afterward,  the  {scholar 
and  his  fnends  found  them-selves  be- 
sieged. Disappriinted  in  their  hopes  of 
support  from  without,  they  fled  to  n 
strong  tower  in  the  vicinity,  whither 
the  furious  peasantry  followed  tliern, 
vowing  that  they  must  havo  the  life  of 
♦♦  the  Gorman,**  meaning,  of  course, 
poor  Agrippa.  Many  perilous  weeki* 
the  little  band  lay  in  the  strong  tower, 
listening  o' nights  to  the  f^houts  of  their 
angry  jailers  in  the  valley  beneath,  and 
epeculutiug  with  fearful  anxiety  on  the 
probable  duration  of  their  scanty  stock 
of  provisions.  On  one  side  of  the  crag 
whereon  stood  the  castle,  a  lake  spread 
several  miles  northward.  This  lake, 
known  to  the  cits  tie -keeper  as  tho 
Black  Lake»  was  aocesisible  from  the 
cnstle  by  a  narrow  pathway  which  the 
betjiegers  had  not  guarded  ;  if  the  be- 
sieged had  but  n  boat,  they  might 
escape  that  way.  Garrison  and  castle- 
keeper  confessed  that  they  knew  no 
way  of  pmcuring  a  boaL  Subtle  Gor- 
nehus  Agrippa  undertook  the  busincBs, 
There  was  a  boy  in  the  castle,  son  of  tbo 
keeper,  a  lad  of  shrewdness  and  nerve  : 
him,  the  German  painted  with  milk- 
thistle  andjuico  of  otherherb:*,  befouled 
his  skin  with  shocking  spots  to  imitate 
leprosy,  rubbed  his  hair  into  a  rough 
bunch,  and  sent  him  forth  in  beggar's 
clotheSf  with  a  leper's  bell  round  his 
neck — a  dreadful  picture  of  the  outcast 
wretch  to  whom  no  home  was  open* 
Tbo  boy,  well  drilled,  staggered  along 
to  the  guards,  uttering  piteous  prayers 
for  charity  ;  they,  appalled  at  the  well- 
known  spectacle,  ran  as  from  a  wild 
beast,  and  dung  him  alms  from  a  dis- 
tance. Thus  allowed  to  break  the 
lines,  the  boy  went  on  his  ernind,  pro- 
cured a  boat,  and  bore  off  the  belea- 
guered garrison  in  nafety  :  whence 
comes  the  legend  in  Tarra^ou^  t.\2AA»  ^ 
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party  of  snidier*,  clngely  b^^pieged  in  a 
tower  on  tho  biirdera  of  the  Black 
Liikti,  wore,  by  the  devilij^h  urts  of  their 
CJcmnnn  leader,  enabled  to  egcapo 
through  the  air  on  convey anoea  espe- 
ciiilly  provided  by  the  Satanic  power. 

Escaped*  whole,  Cornell uji  A^rippa 
■^eros  U)  havo  fibandonod  the  notion  of 
conquering  Tarra^n  for  hi.«?  master.  He 
doffed  the  mail,  and  we  next  find  him  at 
Avignon,  Lyons,  and  thereabouts*  in 
olofiM  intercourse  with  the  best  seholara 
of  the  day,  but  few  of  whom  would  com- 
pare with  him  in  erudition. 

At  Dote — once  called  Dole  la  jotftuse, 
but  ijince  its  capture  by  a  French 
army,  thirty  year**  before.  Dole  la  do- 
Un(e — he  found  an  opening.  Mistrei^s 
of  Dole  and  of  Btirg^undy  was  l^Iargaret, 
daughter  of  Ma.Tiimlian.  Tn  her  s^er- 
vice  the  young  scholar  attached  him- 
self. As  an  iiitroducttoD  to  her  and  iho 
kiamed  world  at  D61e,  he  deliven^d  a 
course  of  lectures  oa  Reuchlin's  "  Mirt- 
flc  Word.  * 

This  was  a  cabalistic  wf»rk.  **  When 
Adam  wa<«  in  Paradise/'  giaid  certain  of 
tho  Rabbis,  '*  the  angel  Raziel  appeared 
to  him  and  gave  him  a  book  containing 
all  the  f»ecr*^ts  of  nature,  and  all  the 
divine  wisdom/'  Tliia  book»  handed 
down  miraculously  from  generation  to 
generatinn»  reached  the  hands  of  Solo- 
mo  n^  who  learnt  from  it  his  matchless 
Hagacity,  It  was  lost,  perhaps*  or  de- 
stroyed in  some  of  the  Jewish  convul- 
sioDS;  but  some  stray  scrnpa  of  its  cun- 
niDg  floated  down  the  tide  of  time  to 
certain  Jews  of  the  middle  agei?,  who 
embodied  them  in  works  of  high  and 
holy  import.  These  works  were  said 
to  relate  to  the  cabala.  They  purport- 
ed to  furni^i  a  key  to  tho  interpretfition 
of  the  hidden  meaning  of  scripture, 
which  hidden  meaning'  was  to  he  diii- 
covered  by  a  subtle  study  of  the  letters, 
words,  and  sentences  of  tho  chaptera  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Ei^peciiilly  vital 
was  the  spelling  and  pronunciation  of 
name^s.  It  waa  by  a  right  knowledge 
of  names — which,  the  scripture  tells  us, 
are  written  in  heaven — that  the  ancient 
prophets  performed  their  miracles;  and, 
above  till  other  names  in  importance, 
was  the  name  of  Jehovah*  **  Whoever,*' 
said  the  eabaJistSt  "  knows  the  true  pro- 
nunciation of  the  name  Jehovolii  has 
the  wi>rld  in  his  mouth/'  That  '*  mirific 
word''  is  a  spell  by  the  aid  of  which  all 
miracles  can  be  performed. 

It  WOB  upon  this  mirific  word  that  the 


•'  father  of  the  reformation,"  the  teacha 
of  Luther  and    Melancthon,  Rouchliti 
bad  composed  his  great  cabalistic  wor 
weaving   tlie   Jewish  cabala  into  a  sof 
of  philosophical  system,  and  intemniu-^ 
gling  with    it   whatever   seemed    con- 
sistent and   beautiful  in  the  doctrines 
of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  together  with 
not  a  little  astrological  science.       Thia'  * 
was  the  work  which  the  soldier,  Cornell. 
us  Agrippa,  expounded  with  zealous  **n-j 
comiuni  before  the  university  of  D6l«i 
Ilia  learning,  hi«  eloquence,  his  imprea 
ive  delivery,  carried  everything  befor 
them.     Margaret  acknowledged  him  i 
ber  servant,  and  the  university  created 
him  a  doctor  of  divinity. 

For  the  Mill  higher  honor  of  his  nobli 
mistress,  Agrippa  now  composed  hii 
first  great  work  to  prove  the  saperioritT 
of  woman  over  man.  A  few  of  bia 
arguments  illustrate  the  learning  an4 
habit  of  thought  of  the  age.  Man  was! 
called  Adam,  which  means  Earth;  hut 
woman  Eva,  which  means  Life.  By  as 
much,  thereforet  as  life  is  better  tliAa 
earth,  woman  excels  man.  Nert  comes 
the  idea  which  Burns  has  so  pretdly 
versified — that  woman,  being  the  last 
work  of  God,  was  necessarily  tho  per- 
fection of  the  adornment  of  the  heavens 
and  tho  earth.  Passing  to  physical  con- 
siderations, Agrippa  asscrt'f  that  wontaiiJ 
is  made  of  purer  matter  than  ma 
is  shown  by  her  never  turning  giddi 
from  whatever  height  she  may  lool 
down— by  her  superior  buoyancy  to 
man*s  in  water — by  the  fact  that,  when  a 
woman  is  washed,  if  she  wash  in  a 
second  water  she  will  not  soil  it,  where- 
as a  man»  if  he  wash  in  ten  successive 
waters*  will  soil  them  al!.  NatunU  hia- 
tory,  likewise,  proves  the  superiority 
of  tho  female  sex.  Among  the  eagles* 
t!ie  queens  of  the  air,  there  never  was  a  < 
male  found ;  while  no  female  basUisk»  I 
the  most  pestilent  of  serpents,  was  ever  ^ 
batched.  With  such  arguments,  inter- 
mingled with  copious  quutations  from 
H  acred  and  prof  mi  e  writers,  gallant 
Agrippa  undertook  to  prove  that  the- 
lord  of  creation  was  really  a  ladywi 
What  success  the  thesis  may  have  had  - 
with  his  royal  roistresa,  we  are  left  to 
cmijecture  ;  but  it  probably  answered 
the  author's  purpose  in  another  quar- 
ter, for  we  find  that,  within  a  few  weeks 
of  its  completion,  he  married  a  gentlo 
and  beautiful  Genevoise,  Jane  LouisA 
Tyssie. 

It  was  during  the  honey-moon  that  tboJ 
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yomig  philosopher,  wholly  unconticious 
of  impaneling  dan^nr,  bi'gan  tho  la- 
borious work  of  giithpring  all  tho  magic- 
al lorp,  ho  htid  acquirpcl,  into  a  book. 
It  was  lilmost  a  forbidden  In  pic.  The 
churc^h  di:*approvcd  of  it;  witches 
werp  b«npi*d  or  burnt;  still,  CornoUus 
Agrippn  s(*t  about  his  task.  **  1  know 
not/'  says  hp,  "  whether  it  be  an  nnpar- 
dnnable  presumption  in  me  that  I,  a 
mm\  of  80  very  little  judgment  and 
learning,  Rhould,  in  my  very  youth»  i?Rt 
upon  a  business  so  diflioult,  so  hard, 
and  Bo  intricate  qb  tWiA*  Whert^fore* 
whatsoever  things  have  here  been  alrea- 
dy, and  sholl  afterwards  be,  said  by  me, 
I  would  not  have  any  on*?  asspnt  to 
them,  nor  shall  I  myself,  any  further 
than  they  shall  not  suffer  the  reprobation 
of  thfl  universal  church  and  congrega- 
tion of  the  faithful/' 

He  divided  the  nubject  into  three  heads 
— the  elementary!  the  celestial,  and  the 
terrestrial  world,  Aftc^r  having,  in  the 
first  book,  dii»coursed  upon  earth,  air.fire, 
end  water,  as  the  four  elomonts,  and  dis* 
Bcrted  upon  their  qualities,  he  goes  on 
to  ahow  how  nil  bodies  possess  **  occult 
powers/*  which  powers  may  be  de- 
tected by  signs.  The  grand  principle 
for  their  detection  is  that  '*  like  turns  t^^ 
like/'  Therefore,  **  if  wo  woidd  obtain 
any  property  or  virtue,  let  us  look  for 
things  or  animals  in  which  such  pro- 
perty or  virtue  is  largely  developed  and 
use  them/*  Thus,  to  promote  love, 
take  a  dove ;  to  increase  boldtiesf?,  take 
the  heart  or  eyes  of  a  lion  or  cock  ;  to 
make  a  woman  tpll  her  secretH,  lay  the 
heart  of  a  screech-owl  over  her  heart 
when  she  is  asleep ;  to  live  long,  eat  a 
viper*  Parts  of  animal  a  that  are  used 
should  bo  taken  from  them  while  they 
are  alive,  A  live  duck  applied  to  the 
pit  of  the  stomach  will  cure  colic,  but 
the  duck  wiU  dip.  The  eye  of  a  serpent» 
if  the  serpent  be  allowed  to  ascape  alive 
after  losing liis  eye,  will  cure  ophthalmia; 
and  the  tooth  of  a  mole,  which  runs 
away  alive  after  leaving  the  dentist's 
handa,  is  certain  to  take  away  tooth- 
ache. The  author  nejtt  proceeds  to 
Bhow  the  influence  of  the  various  planets 
over  each  other,  and  over  the  earth — 
*'  not  only  vital,  but  angelical  and  intel- 
lectual gifts  may  bp  drawn  from  above/' 
How  they  are  to  ho  drawn  is  left  in 
some  obscurity ;  the  piuupts  arc^  classed 
and  reclassed;  the  nt'ceij^ity  of  placing 
one's  self  in  conjunction  with  the  one 
whoae  iiiEuence   it  is  de&ired  to  con- 


ciliate, 19  strongly  insisted  upon ;  but 
the  actual  modus  operandi  is  not  so 
clear.  However,  by  *♦  a  right  under- 
standing of  things  celestial  and  terrea- 
trial,'*  notabl*^  truths  may  be  discovered. 
Thus  the  hidden  virtues  of  the  civet-cat 
may  be  detected,  namely,  the  power 
of  her  blood,  which,  sprinkled  ou  a 
door,  is  a  t^disman  against  sorcery ;  tho 
power  of  her  eye,  which,,  administered 
in  a  decoction,  renders  the  person  who 
takes  it  odious  to  all ;  and  the  power  of 
her  bowel,  which,  taken  internally  in  a 
decoction,  is  a  charm  against  the 
tyranny  of  princes.  So  of  swords  :  a 
bit,  made  out  of  a  sword  wherewith  a 
man  has  been  killed,  will  tame  the 
fiercest  horse,  and  wine,  into  which  has 
bpen  dipped  a  f?word  with  which  men 
have  been  beheaded,  will  cure  fever  and 
ague.  The  stars  operate  on  fumes  and 
give  to  them  occult  powers.  Thus,  the 
liver  of  a  chameleon,  burnt  on  tho  top 
of  a  house,  raises  showers  and  light- 
nings ;  the  burnt  hoof  of  a  horse  dnves 
away  mic«  ;  while  the  fume  of  sperma- 
ceti and  lignum  aloes,  pepperworti 
musk,  saflPron,  and  red  styrax,  tem- 
pered with  the  blood  of  a  lapwing,  willf 
if  it  be  used  about  the  graves  of  the 
dead,  gather  together  spirits  and  ghosts. 
The  second  book  of  magic  begins 
with  an  inquiry  into  numbers.  Tho 
Pythagoreans  preferred  before  all 
others  the  number  four ;  Agrippa  does 
not  condemn  the  choice.  It  mguifies 
solidity,  as  the  origin  of  a  square. 
There  are  four  elements,  four  seasons, 
four  qualities  of  things,  heat,  cold,  dry- 
ness, and  moisture ;  four  letters  in  the 
name  of  God,  in  most  languages ;  four 
evangelists  in  the  Bible,  four  beasts 
standing  round  the  throne  in  Revela- 
tions. Five  is  the  sign  of  wedlock, 
being  ♦composed  of  a  female  number* 
two,  and  a  male  number,  three.  Six 
stands  for  the  world.  Seven  was  en- 
titled the  vehicle  of  life,  as  contaJning 
body  and  soul,  that  is  to  say,  the  four 
elements  of  the  body,  spirit,  flesh,  bone, 
and  humor,  and  the  three  elements  of 
the  soul,  reason,  passion,  and  desire. 
Man*8  life  is  divided  into  stages  of 
seven  years;  with  the  tenth  seven  it 
ends.  There  are  seven  main  parts  of 
the  body  :  beyond  seven  days,  life  can- 
not be  sustained  without  food ;  beyond 
seven  Hours,  it  cannot  continue  without 
health.  Seven  is  the  number  of  rest, 
as  the  Lord  rested  ou  the  seventh  day : 
whence^  it  was  a  sacred  number  axsu^^^ 
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the  Jews  :  in  Hebrew,  to  seven  meant 
to  swear.  There  are  seven  planets; 
seven  angels  round  the  throne ;  seven 
openings  in  the  head.  Eight  pignifies 
justice,  because,  when  divided,  it  forms 
perfect  and  equal  halves,  each  of  which 
may  be  subdivided  equally.  So  on  to 
one  hundred,  each  number  has  a  signi- 
ficance of  its  own,  which,  rightly  inter- 
preted, and  considered  in  conjunction 
with  the  stars,  may  help  the  under- 
standing of  many  things  which  seem 
obscure  or  accidental. 

The  third  and  last  book  treat*?  of  magic 
08  connected  with  religion.  The  creed, 
which  the  author  professes,  is  that  of  the 
Christian  church  of  his  day,  somewhat 
etherealized  and  refined.  But  with  this 
he  intermingles  the  cabala  of  the  He- 
brews, and  adopts  the  cabalistic  opinion, 
that  certain  sacred  names,  and  others 
profane,  such  as  Abracadabra,  when 
written  or  pronounced  in  a  particular 
manner,  possess  the  occult  power  of 
curing  diseases,  evoking  spirits,  and 
performing  other  wonderful  works. 

In  brief,  this  work  of  Agrippa\s  was 
an  oUa-podrida  made  of  the  Pythago- 
rean, the  Platonic,  and  the  Cabalistic 
philosophies ;  an  attempt  to  fuse  them 
mto  a  consistent  system,  and  to  re- 
concile them  with  the  crude  popular 
notions  of  the  time,  touching  natural 
science — the  whole  designed  to  teach 
spiritual  virtues,  and  point  man  heaven- 
ward. It  contained,  of  course,  many 
statements  which  one  can  hardly  read 
without  a  smile  ;  but.  as  compared  with 
its  cotemporaries,  it  was  a  prodigy  of 
learning;  and,  however  mistaken  in 
many  of  the  tenets  it  proposed,  its 
main  object  was  worthy  and  honorable. 
The  whole  purport  of  the  book  was 
expressed  in  a  passage  which  occurs 
in  one  of  the  chapters  devoted  to 
astrology.  **  For,'*  says  Agnppa,  "ac- 
cident can,  in  no  case,  be  a  prime  suffi- 
cient cause,  and  we  must,  in  all  things, 
look  higher,  and  find  out  a  cause  which 
may  know  and  govern  the  eff'ect.  This 
is  not  material  but  immaterial,  and 
may  be  in  men's  souls  ;  in  departed 
spirits  ;  in  celestial  intelligences ;  or  in 
God  himself.  The  power  of  man's 
mind,  strongly  exerted,  may  control 
dead  matter,  and  govern  even  the 
throwing  of  the  dice  aright."  That  is, 
a  doctrine  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  has 
been  advanced  by  persons  who  have 
never  been  called  magicians. 

The   work,  not  printed   but  fairly 


transcribed,  was  handed  to  the  nuMt 
learned  men  of  the  day— Trithemius, 
among  others,  then  at  the  height  of  his 
fame — all  with  one  accord  praised  it, 
pronounced  it  almost  beyond  praise. 
Agrippa,  chosen  regent  of  the  univer- 
sity at  D6le,  rising  in  favor  with  the 
court,  happy  at  home,  famous  alreadr 
where  fame  was  most  dearly  earned, 
saw  a  very  bright  and  fair  life  in  pros- 
pect before  him. 

At  Ghent,  that  year,  the  Lient  ser- 
mons preached  to  Margaret  of  Bur- 
gundy, were  from  the  mouth  of  a 
Franciscan  monk,  of  narrow  mind  and 
small  heart,  whose  name  was  Catiiinet. 
"A  mere  scratch,"  says  Mr.  Morley, 
**has  this  man  left  upon  the  annals  of 
his  time;  but  that  scratch  was  the 
wrong  he  did  to  Agrippa;  for,  moved  in 
part  by  jealousy  of  the  leanied  doctor 
m  divinity,  in  part  by  monkish  dread  of 
free  thought  and  free  speech  in  any- 
wise, Catiiinet  made  the  direful  mis- 
chiefs of  magic  the  burden  of  his  ser- 
mons, and  denounced  the  author  of  the 
lectures  <m  the  •  Mirifio  Word  •  as  a 
cabalist,  and  *  consequently  am  infidel.* 
The  onslaught  was  merciless,  and 
irresistible.  At  a  blow,  Agrippa  was 
dashed  from  his  eminence,  injured  in 
character,  thrown  back  in  study,  and 
turned  out  of  D61e." 

hack,  then,  to  Maximilian,  from 
whose  gracious  favor  the  young  doctor 
obtained  an  attach^ship  to  a  German 
ambassy  to  England,  whence  he  penned 
his  first  and  only  reply  to  Catiiinet.  *•  I 
write  this  to  you,  good  father,  moved 
by  charity  and  truth,  •  •  •  •  ^nd 
will  say,  by  your  leave,  that  you,  by 
many  falsehoods  poured  out  before 
public  assemblies,  have  not  feared,  in- 
deed, have  striven  your  utmost,  to  ex- 
cite envy  and  hatred  against  me  upon  a 
matter  wherein  I  deserved  no  blame.** 
And  so  on  through  some  dozen  psges 
of  Christian  rebuke  and  manly  ucug^ 
nation— excellent  preaching,  as  Mr.  Mor- 
ley  says,  to  a  rock — an  earnest  defense 
against  the  charge  of  infidelity — whioh, 
perhaps,  confirmed  Catiiinet  m  his  pre- 
conceived notions.  However,  this  mat- 
tered httle  now.  In  1511,  the  doctor 
of  divinity  was  in  Italy  at  the  head  of 
a  regiment,  doing  battle  stoutly  for  his 
master,  the  emperor.  •*  In  many  oon- 
flicts,"  says  he,  "I  gave  no  sluggidi 
help.  Before  my  face  went  death,  and  I 
followed  the  minister  of  death,  mr 
right  hand  soaked  in   blood,  mj  left 
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dividinj^  spoil ;  tho  way  of  my  foot  was 
over  corpses  of  the  slain.'*  This  was, 
indeed,  an  active  phase  of  his  life. 
Dubbed  a  knight  for  his  bravery  in  the 
field,  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Pa  via, 
and  hardly  released  through  the  inter- 
cession of  powerful  friends.  To  diver- 
sify the  monotony  of  a  camp-life,  he 
attended  the  council  of  Pisa,  and  stoutly 
maintained  the  independence  of  tempo- 
ral sovereigns  against  the  pope,  for 
which  doughty  Pope  Julius  duly  excom- 
municated him.  A  lull  occurring  in  the 
war,  his  friend,  the  marquis  of  Montser- 
rat,  procured  for  him  leave  to  lecture 
at  Pavia ;  and,  even  before  so  learned  an 
audience  as  that  which  filled  the  Italian 
lecture-room,  ho  shone  so  preeminently 
that,  with  one  accord,  the  faculty  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degrees  of  doctor 
of  medicine  and  doctor  of  laws.  Pope 
Leo  withdrew  the  bull  of  his  predeces- 
sor, a  chair  was  vacated  for  him  in  the 
university,  and,  once  more,  his  sky  was 
serene  and  fair.  Monk  Catilinet  seemed 
to  have  lost  his  pains. 

This  lasted,  perhaps,  six  weeks. 
Francis  tho  First  was  already  on  the 
march.  It  was  in  summer  that  Agrippa 
received  his  appointment  as  professor 
at  Pavia.  In  September,  he  fought,  on 
the  German  side,  at  Marignano,  shared 
the  defeat,  and  lost  his  post,  his  proper- 
ty, his  prospects,  and  his  papers.  How 
be  lived  for  tho  next  fifteen  or  eighteen 
months,  is  not  clear.  **By  labor  in 
either  faculty"  (law  and  medicine), 
says  he,  "I  earned  all  that  we  ate.** 
Little  enough,  doubtless,  in  such  trou- 
blous times.  But  his  fame  had  reached 
the  notable  city  of  Metz,  and  from  thenco 
he  now  received  the  reputable  appoint- 
ment of  town-advocate  and  orator.  His 
duties  were,  as  it  seems,  to  defend  the  in- 
terests of  the  city  with  word  of  mouth 
before  the  sovereign,  and  to  speak  for 
Metz  when  any  august  visitor  honored 
her  with  a  visit.  But  Cornelius  Agrip- 
pa does  not  seem  to  have  confined  him- 
self within  these  limits.  We  find  him 
tending  the  sick,  and  prescribing  for 
the  plague;  composing  a  treatise  on 
original  sin,  and  rewriting  his  com- 
mentary on  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans, 
which  had  been  lost  in  tho  fatal  retreat 
from  Marignano.  But  the  chief  of  his 
duties  was  a  contention,  fierce  and 
deadly,  with  Nicolas  Savin,  chief 
inquisitor  at  Metz,  a  piUar  of  the  true 
Catholic  church,  and  the  terror  of 
heretics. 


Metis  was  the  cherished  home  of 
bigotry.  They  tortured  their  Jews  to 
death  ;  they  slaughtered  their  heretics ; 
they  burned  their  witches.  The  first 
Protestant  who  tried  to  preach  there — 
Jean  le  Clerc — was,  by  the  order  of 
Nicolas  Savin,  whipped  through  the 
streets  on  several  successive  days.  This 
done,  his  nose  was  cut  off,  and  his 
right  hand ;  a  red-hot  iron  crown  was 
placed  on  his  head,  and,  thus  arrayed, 
he  was  burnt  alive.  A  dangerous 
place,  this,  for  a  man  who  craved  ear- 
nestly for  **any,  even  the  smallest 
work  of  Martin  Luther" — who  honored 
Erasmus,  and  sympathized  ardently  in 
the  intellectual  revolution  just  com- 
mencing. The  quan'ol  began  upon  a 
singular  issue.  The  monkish  legend 
related  that  Anne,  the  mother  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  had  had  three  husbands, 
and  by  each  a  daughter,  who  was 
called  Mary.  This  harmless  fancy  was 
fiercely  attacked  as  indecent  and  un- 
warranted by  the  pious  Faber  D'Eta- 
ples.  On  this,  all  the  monkery  of  Metz 
fiew  at  Faber  :  called  him  atheist,  infi- 
del ;  howled  for  his  expulsion  from  the 
church.  Agrippa.  with  the  courage  of  a 
generous  man,  stood  forward  in  las  de- 
fense. The  storm  was  diverted  from  Fa- 
ber to  him.  Claudius  Salini.  the  chief 
spokesman  of  the  priesthood,  worried 
him  '*  with  mad  barkings  and  marvelous 
gesticulations — with  outstretched  fin- 
gers— with  hands  cast  forward,  and 
suddenly  snatched  back  again — with 
grinding  of  the  teeth,  foaming,  spitting, 
stamping,  leaping,  cuffing  up  and 
down — with  tearing  at  the  scalp,  and 
gnawing  at  the  nails.**  But  this  was 
only  a  prefatory  skirmish. 

In  a  village  near,  and  depending  on 
Metz,  there  had  lived  an  old  woman, 
whom  Nicolas  Savin  had  burnt  for  a 
witch.  The  poor  creature  had  loft  a 
daughter ;  and  the  peasants,  reasoning 
out  this  matter  of  witchcraft  with  what 
light  they  had,  made  up  their  minds 
that  the  blot  was  hereditary,  and  that 
the  daughter  must  be  a  witch,  too.  So, 
one  night,  with  much  circumstance  of 
brutality,  they  dragged  the  poor  girl 
from  her  bed,  and  locked  her  up  in  a 
close  room.  When  she  was  brought 
before  the  judge  at  Metz,  to  be  tried  for 
witchcraft,  Nicolas  Savin  took  a  seat  on 
the  bench  beside  the  judge — being,  at 
the  same  time,  in  virtue  of  his  office, 
chief  prosecutor.  The  poor  woman's 
case  was   almost  hopelessx  wlie\L  ^^ 
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town  advocate  and  orator,  Cornelius 
Agrippa,  suddenly  took  it  up.  With 
far  more  vigor  and  force  than  he  had 
displayed  on  his  own  behalf  when  Cnti- 
linct  attacked  him,  he  denied  Savings 
right  to  sit  upon  the  bench.  Accused 
by  Savin  of  *' favoring  heresy,*'  he 
wrote  to  the  judge:  **That  rascally 
inquisitor  in  fact  condemns  the  simple 
woman  as  a  h credo,  by  these  very 
words,  though  the  cause  of  action  has 
been  hardly  stated.  I  seek  fair  hearing 
for  her  while  she  is  untried  and  uncon- 
demned,  and  the  vile  scoffer  calls  me 
favorer  of  heresy  !  Have  you  admitted 
this  man  to  sit  on  the  bench  with  you  ? 
The  lie  is  on  his  head,  the  infamous 
calumniator,  and  he  thinks  to  quell  me 
with  his  threats.*' 

The  judge  had  been  bought.  He 
thrust  the  letter  into  his  pocket,  and 
handed  over  the  girl  to  her  accusers, 
who,  boating  and  insulting  her  shame- 
ftilly  on  the  way.  dragged  her  to  a 
filthy  place  of  durance,  and  thrust  her 
in  to  live  or  die.  There,  during  Agrip- 
pa's  absence,  ♦•  by  the  advice  of  that 
great  bloated  and  fat  brute,  the  inquisi- 
tor, more  cruel  than  the  very  execution- 
er, tlie  poor  little  woman  was  exposed 
to  the  question  under  torture.  After 
the  civil  magistrate,  the  questioners,  and 
censors  had  gone  away,  smitten  with 
horror  at  the  savage  spectacle,  the 
woman  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutioner and  that  inquisitor  (no  friend 
being  present),  and  there  racked  with 
atrocious  torments.  Carried  back  to 
her  prison,  she  was  iniquitously  depriv- 
ed of  her  appointed  food  and  water.** 

Thus  wrote  Cornelius  Agrippa,  now 
returned  to  Metz,  and  grappling  more 
Btronuously  than  before  with  uie  op- 
pressors.  Providence,  seeing  the  strug- 
gle, interposed  ;  the  corrupt  judge  died, 
leaving  Nicolas  Savin  alone,  with  the 
monks  at  his  back.      Against    these 
Agrippa  turned  all  the  force  of  his  elo- 
quence.    They  demanded  that  the  wo- 
man be  delivered  up  to  them  to  bo  burnt 
Agrippa  called  them  dogs,  and  demand- 
ed that  they  should  be  stoned.     As  a 
theologian,   he  denied    that  there  was 
evidence  of  heresy.     As  a  lawyer,  he 
impugned  the  competence  of  the  court. 
As  a  man,  he  appealed  to  the  manhood 
of  the  now  judge,  and  of  all  the  people 
of  Metz,  not  to  abandon  this  poor  tor- 
tured, broken  girl  to  tho  blood-thirsti- 
ness of  the  inquisitor  and  his  monkish 
confederates. 


He  won  his  case.  The  girl  was  set 
free,  her  accusers  fined,  Nicolas  Savin 
much  laughed  at.  But  when  the  victo- 
ry was  won,  the  town-advocate  of 
Metz,  after  due  consultation  with  bis 
friends,  resigned  his  office.  **  This 
man,**  complacently  say  tho  Benedic- 
tine monks,  in  their  liistory  of  MetJS, 
**  this  man  was  hunted  from  the  town 
in  1520.**  Sad  to  learn,  that  his  gal- 
lant fight  had  not  even  moderated  the 
fierce  intolerance  peculiar  to  Mets.  A 
few  months  afterward,  **  a  poor  decrepit 
old  woman,  suspected  of  witchcnoti 
being  exposed  by  Savin  to  dire  tor- 
tures, confessed  herself,  under  excm- 
ciating  pain,  to  be  a  witch,  to  have  raised 
storms,  etc.,  and  was  burnt  to  ashes.  *' 
Savin,  boastful  of  his  achievement,  in- 
cited the  whole  population  to  a  search 
for  witches,  ••  whereby,**  says  the  naif 
chronicler,  **  there  is  a  murmuring  of 
the  rough  mob  against  poor  little  wo- 
men.*' 

As  for  the  triumphant  orator,  he 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  his  native 
town  of  Cologne,  where  his  beloved 
Louisa  fell  ill  and  died.  Thence,  in 
poverty  and  despair,  with  his  boy,  to 
Geneva,  where  he  made  common  cause 
with  the  church  reformers,  and  tried 
to  support  himself  by  the  practice  of 
medicine — so  unsuccessfully,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  that  he  was  unable  to  bear 
the  expense  of  a  short  journey  from 
Geneva  to  Chambery — a  short  stay  at 
Friburg,  where  his  medical  science 
gave  him  scanty  food,  tlien,  an  invita- 
tion to  enter  the  household  of  the 
queen-mother  of  Franco,  Louisa  of 
of  Savoy,  which,  in  an  evil  hour,  he  ac- 
cepted. In  a  very  evil  hour ;  for  Louisa 
of  Savoy  was  a  miracle  of  avarice  and 
meanness.  She  stole  the  soldiers*  pay 
out  of  the  military  chest,  and  cheated 
her  own  servants  out  of  their  scanty 
salaries.  After  a  few  months  of  hei 
service,  Cornelius,  again  a  husband* 
dolefully  punning  on  his  sorrows,  de- 
dares  that  if  help  come  not  soon,  he 
will  be  not  only  medicus^  a  physician, 
but  mendicus,  a  beggar.  Her  majesty 
was  prolific  in  promises.  Week  after 
week,  letters  came  to  Cornelius  to  say 
that  his  salary  would  be  paid,  but 
money  there  came  none.  He  wrote, 
begged,  entreated,  in  person,  and  by 
his  friends ;  but  he  might  as  well  have 
appealed  to  a  stone.  Two  years  the 
brave  man  battled  with  hunger  and 
hope.       "Think  of  me,"   he    writes. 
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•*fouglit  against  on  every  side  by  sor* 
rows — by  griefs,  indoed,  greater  and 
more  incei^snnt  than  1  cure  to  write. 
There  is  no  friend  hero  to  help  me; 
all  comfort  me  with  ram  words,  and 
the  court  title,  which  should  havo 
brought  me  honor  and  profit,  uggra- 
Vtttes  my  heart,  by  adding  aguinst  me 
c^nvy  to  contempt.'*  *  *  *  *^  Through 
royal  promises,  I  am  turned  like  Ixion 
gn  a  wiiecL  hnunted  by  uU  the  lurieH, 
1  am  uhnost  losing  humnn  seniles,  and 
become  good  for  nothing-''  At  lasit  ho 
learnt  thut  the  queen*3  trea^^urer,  one 
Bullion,  had  been  instructed  to  pay 
hiin.  In  high  hopes,  ho  runs  to  hia 
office;  Bullion  admita  the  order,  but 
postpone  13  payment.  To  entreaties,  ho 
opposes  mockery ;  to  angry  demands, 
quirks  and  quibbles,  Such  was  the 
fate  of  many  a  high -minded  scholar  iu 
the  sixteenth  century* 

One  day,  walking  the  street,  during 
this  anxious  time,  he  met  a  man  who 
diew  him  aside,  and»  under  a  promi:iO 
of  secrecy,  confided  to  him  that  the 
queen-mother,  having  heanl  of  his 
affiliations  with  the  reformers,  had 
struck  his  name  olT  the  peneloa  UsU 
Agrippa  was  righteously  indignant 
**  Hud  I  been  sLTvaut  to  a  merchaat  or 
a  diaper,*'  say 3  ho,  **or  even  to  some 
peiiannt  of  the  meanest  class,  no  such 
mai^ter  or  mistress  would  have  turned 
me  off  without  a  warning,  even  if  I 
had  been  guilty  of  offense.  But  from 
this  court  1  am  thrust  out  secretly,  aod^ 
in  the  meantime,  nursed  with  a  vain 
hope/^  And  he  had  not,  up  to  this 
moment,  received  one  sous  of  salary! 
That  such  can  havo  been  the  situation 
of  one  of  the  finest  minds,  and  most 
learned  men  of  the  day,  speaks  volumea 
of  degradation  for  the  society  of  the 
aixteonth  century.  He  did  receive  a 
small  sum  at  last,  and  that  by  a  curious 
accident.  A  female  fi-iend,  calling  on 
the  treafiurer,  Bullion,  tempted  him  to 
finger  his  instructions  in  her  presence: 
swift  as  thought,  the  bold  woman  snatch* 
od  the  paper  out  nf  his  hand,  and  ran 
with  it  to  Agrippa,  The  instructiona 
directed  Bullion  to  pay  over  directly  a 
certain  sum  to  the  lato  physician, 
Agrippa  had  just  iiiscertained  the  fact, 
when  iu  came  Bullion  himself,  hot  and 
angry,  demanding  the  paper,  and  prom- 
ising piiymeut  "in  a  few  days." 
Agrippa  knew  him  well  enough  to  re- 
fuse. Bullion  threatened  that-  if  the 
paper  were  not  restored,  he  would  take 


care  that  Agrippa  should  never  receive 
a  sous.  Agrippa  waii  not  shaken.  The 
trea*iui-er  then  offered  to  pay,  provided 
Agrippa  would  sign  a  certain  receipt, 
which  probably  indicated  that  the 
payment  wan  a  loan.  Agrippa  firmly 
declined.  Then,  but  not  till  then,  did 
this  dishonest  treasurer  pay  iluA  small 
item  of  his  salaryi  which  wa^  all  ho 
ever  received  from  Queen  Louisa  of 
Savoy. 

During  this  long  and  wearing  struggle, 
Agrippa  had  employed  his  time  in  the 
Ci>nstructiou  of  a  machine  to  propel  fire- 
balls swiftly,  and  in  the  composition  of 
a  work  which  he  entitled  **  The  Vanity 
of  Sciences  and  Arts  and  the  Excellence 
of  the  Word  of  God.*'  This  last  a  con- 
genial occupation  for  a  man  weighed 
down  with  care  and  slowly  realizing  the 
blight  of  his  hopes,  but  no  great  help 
to  Agrippa's  fame. 

*'All  science,**  says  he,  *' is  vain.  Let- 
tera  are  a  delusion.  Grammarians  have 
never  been  able  to  decide  whether  gerunds 
are  nouns  or  verbs  ;  how  many  pronouns 
there  are ;  or  whether  H  is  a  letter.  Poets 
have  pickled  the  bestialities  of  the  gods 
in  neat  verse,  commumcatiug  Ihe  same 
to  posterity,  as  mad  dogs  venom.  His- 
tcu'ians  are  at  such  variance,  one  with 
another,  that  It  is  impossible  but  most  of 
them  must  be  the  greatest  liars  iu  the 
world.  Sophists  are  so  stupidly  employ- 
ed that  their  whole  business  setnas  to 
be  to  err.  Arithmetic  is  such  idle  and 
uncertain  labor  Uiat  among  arithme- 
ticians has  arisen  that  irreconcilable 
dispute^ — whether  an  odd  or  an  even 
number  is  most  to  be  preferred,  Musio 
is  a  vagrant,  wandering  up  and  down 
after  its  hire.  Dancing  Is  a  part  nf 
wantonness,  geometry  Ls  so  unoertain 
that  no  man  can  square  the  circle. 
Optics  is  a  vain  and  useless  science,  in- 
vented for  ostentation  and  full  of  im- 
postures. Geography  is  an  endless 
series  of  contentions.  Architecture  is 
the  home  of  vanity."  CorneUua  handles 
astrology,  magiot  and  the  cabala  more 
tenderly,  as  one  who  has  been  a  disciple ; 
sttU  he  admits  that  they  may  be  turned 
to  bad  uses,  and  recants  somewhat  of 
his  earlier  work. 

Turning  to  man,  he  shows  how  vain 
are  the  beat  opinions  about  the  soul. 
No  two  philosophers  can  agree  where  It 
resides,  or  what  it  is.  Equally  uncertain 
are  men*s  opinions  on  politics  and  reli- 
gion. What  vanity  in  the  '*  greedy  sa- 
cerdotal raoo  hungry  for  gain,  which.,  iu:^<> 
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only  out  of  wood  aud  stone,  but  oat  of 
the  bf)n('sof  the  saints,  make  instruments 
of  rapine  and  extortion  !"  How  vain 
church  holidays;  priestly  despotism, 
monkish  depravity  !  As  to  tho  court,  it 
is  ^*  a  college  of  giants  ;  a  convent  of 
uoblo  and  ftimous  knaves ;  a  theatre  of 
the  worst  satfillites;  a  school  of  the  most 
corrupt  morals ;  an  asylum  for  execra- 
ble sins.  There  none  prosper  but  flat- 
tenors,  whisperer!*,  detract*  irs,  slander- 
ers, sycophants,  liars,  authors  of  dis- 
c*)rd  and  outrage  among  the  people, 
whatever  there  is  worst  in  every  beast 
seems  to  bo  brought  together  in  the 
single  flock  of  the  court- fold  ;  there  is 
the  ferocity  of  the  lion,  tho  cruelty  of 
the  tiger,  the  roughness  of  tho  bear,  the 
rashness  of  the  boar,  the  pride  of  the 
horse,  the  greed  of  the  wolf,  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  mule,  the  fraud  of  tho  fox, 
the  chuiigefulness  of  the  chameleon,  the 
dog*s  liitc,  the  camel's  vengefulness,  the 
cowardice  of  the  hare,  tlio  petulance  of 
tho  goat,  the  filthiness  of  the  hog,  the 
fatuity  of  the  ox,  tlie  stupidness  of  the 
ass,  and  the  ape's  jabl^r.*'  As  t^  met- 
chanU,  Agrippa  agrees  with  St  Chry- 
sostom  and  St.  Augustine,  who  say  that 
no  merchant  can  possibly  be  saved. 
Agriculture  is  a  direct  produce  of  the 
sin  of  Adam.  War  is  nothing  but 
murder  and  robbery  by  mutual  consent. 
Nobility  springs  out  of  treason,  perfidy, 
cruelty,  massacre,  and  other  crimes,  and 
is  maintained  by  worse.  Physic  is  the 
art  of  mechanical  homicide.  Law,  ori- 
ginating in  sin,  is  infirm  aud  subject  to 
change.  The  calling  of  advocates  is  to 
pervert  equity. 

The  work  ends  with  a  learned  and 
elaborate  dissertation  in  praise  of  the 
ass.  How  the  brave  mau*s  spirit  had 
been  broken ! 

From  Lyons  he  journeyed  with  his 
fiunily  to  Pans,  on  his  way  to  Antwerp ; 
but  his  means  failing  him,  he  grounded 
in  the  French  cauital.  There  he  and 
his  family  (now  large)  absolutely  en- 
dured hunger  from  poverty — his  wife 
lay  at  the  point  of  death.  It  was  not 
till  next  spring  that  some  charitable 
friend  lent  the  poor  scholar  sixty  crowns, 
with  which  he  paid  for  the  journey  to 
Antwerp. 

There  was  a  flicker  of  happiness  at 
Antwerp,  whore  Agrippa  had  gathered 
his  family  around  him,  and  began  to 
practice  medicine.  But  it  was  short. 
His  wife  died.  '•  I  am  lost,"  he  writes ; 
*  for  I  have  lost  her  who  was  the  only 


solace  of  my  life,  tlie  sweetest  consola- 
tion in  my  labors — my  most  lored  wife/* 
Ho  exchanged  his  independent  positum 
as  physician  for  another  court  office— 
that  of  historiographer  to  the  emperor* 
One  is  amazed  to  nnd,  as  in  the  former 
case,  he  could  not  get  any  money  from 
his  royal  employer.  After  many  months* 
patient  endurance,  the  privy  council,  to 
which  he  had  sent  petition  npon  peti- 
tion, referred  him  to  the  emperor.  He 
set  out  accordingly.  ••  While  I  follow 
the  court,"  said  he,  **  absent  from 
home,  my  family  hungers,  my  little 
ones  weep,  my  creditors  besot  me,  my 
liberty  is  insecure."  Nor  did  lie  gain 
anytliing  by  ••following  the  court.'* 
The  emperor  cared  no  more  for  his 
supplications  than  for  the  croakings  of 
a  thirsty  frog.  So,  one  fine  day,  in  the 
town  of  Brussels,  constables  seized  the 
poor  scholar,  and  hustled  him  to  jail  for 
debt.  His  plea,  when  brought  up  for 
trial,  was  bold  and  unanswerable. 
**  Either  the  emperor  owes  me  monejr 
or  he  does  not.  If  he  does,  take  him  as 
my  bondxman  and  release  me;  if  he 
does  not,  free  me  from  my  oath  of  ser- 
vice to  him,  and  I  will  quickly  £nd 
means  to  pay  you."  They  tosseid  him 
out  of  jail. 

The  rest  is  mournful.  Monks  of 
Louvain,  fresh  from  onslaughts  on  Eras- 
mus, pounced  on  ACTippa,  whose  works 
were  now  first  bemg  published,  de- 
nounced him  as  a  magician,  and,  worse 
than  that,  a  heretic,  and  stopped  the 
sale  of  tho  Vanity  of  Sciences  and  Arts. 
He  married  again  ;  this  time  a  wretched 
creature  who  made  him  the  talk  of  ml- 
gar  minds,  till  he  was  forced,  in  defense 
of  his  children,  to  divorce  her.  Dire 
poverty  ground  him  down.  No  money 
ever  came  from  the  emperor,  and  often 
his  little  family  tried  to  sleep  to  drown 
their  hunger.  He  wandered  from  town 
to  town,  persecuted  by  his  creditorB, 
harassed  by  his  sorrows,  till  at  last-^ 
no  one  knows  precisely  how  or  why — 
he  was  exiled  from  Germany.  In  all 
probability,  the  monks,  with  whom  he 
had  been  carrying  on  a  fierce  war- 
fare, attacked  him  as  a  magician,  and 
aroused  public  superstition  against 
him. 

He  went  to  France.  A  priest  of  note 
records  this  story  of  his  last  end :  **At 
last,  having  betaken  himself  to  Lyons, 
very  wretched  and  deprived  of  his 
faculties,  he  tried  all  the  means  that  he 
could  to  live,  waving,  as  dexterously  as 
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he  could,  the  end  of  his  stick,  and  yet 
gained  so  little  that  he  died  in  a  miser- 
able inn,  disgraced  and  abhorred  before 
all  the  world,  which  detested  him  as  an 
execrable  and  accarsed  magician,  be- 
cause ho  always  carried  about  with 
him,  as  his  companion,  a  devil  in  the 
figure  of  a  dog,  from  whose  neck,  when 
he  felt  death  approaching,  he  removed 
the  collar  figured  all  over  with  magic  cha- 
racters ;  and  afterwards,  being  in  a  half, 
mad  stute,  he  drove  it  from  Yience  with 
these  words :  *  Go,  vile  beast,  by  whom 
I  am  utterly  brought  to  perdition!' 
And  afterwards,  this  dog,  which  had 
been  so  familiar  with  him,  and  been  his 
assiduous  companion  in  his  travels,  was 
no  more  seen  ;  because,  after  the  com- 
mand Agrippa  gave  him,  he  began  to 
run  towiird  the  Seine,  where  he  leapt 
in,  and  never  came  out  thence ;  for 
which  reason  it  is  supposed  he  was 
drowned  there.  In  perpetual  testimony 
of  his  base  and  depraved  life,  thero  has 


been  composed  over  his  tomb  this  epi- 
taph : 

'  This  Tomb  scarcely  the  Graces  keep,  but 
the  block  Daughters  of  Hell ;  not  the  Musesi 
but  the  Furies  with  outstretched  wings.  Aleo- 
to  collects  the  Ashes,  mixes  them  with  Aco- 
nite, and  gives  the  welcome  offering  to  bo 
devoured  by  the  Sty^on  Dog,  who  now  cruoUy 
pursues  through  the  Paths  of  Orcus,  and 
snatches  at  him  whose  companion  he  was  in 
life,  loaoing  up  at  him.  And  ho  salutes  the 
Furies  because  he  had  known  them  all,  and 
he  addresses  each  by  her  own  name.  O, 
wretched  Arts,  which  have  only  served  to 
introduce  him  as  an  Acquaintance  to  the 
Stygian  Waters !'  " 

"So,"  says  Mr.  Morley,  "like  a 
pagan,  spat  the  priest  upon  the  Chris- 
tian's grave !" 

Cornelius  Agrippa,  doctor,  knight, 
and  maffioian,  is  one  more  name  to 
be  added  to  the  list  of  martyrs  who 
died  contending  for  free  thought  and 
free  speech  against  the  papal  hierarchy 
and  the  darkness  of  the  times  in  whico 
ho  lived. 
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I  WILL  not  begin  at  the  beginning 
and  describe  how,  in  my  boyish 
days,  I  sported  with  Miss  Cilly  Busse. 
I  will  not  describe  how  we  used  to 
romp  together,  go  to  dancing-school  to- 
gether, and  reciprocate  all  those  little 
mnocent  endearments  usual  between 
children  of  nearly  the  same  age  and 
opposite  sexes.  Nor  will  I  pause  to 
depict  my  feelings,  when,  in  a  game  of 
forfeits  and  with  much  difficulty,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  ki.ssing  Miss  Cilly  Busse.  I 
will  not,  furthermore,  take  up  the  time 
of  the  reader  by  showing  that,  from 
the  age  of  eleven  up  to  nineteen  having 
been  at  school  and  college,  I  saw  no- 
thing at  all  of  Miss  Cilly  Busse.  Nor, 
lastly,  will  it  be  necessary  to  show  how, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  and  a-half,  com- 
ing home  proud  of  my  college  honors 
and  youthful  dandyism,  I  met  Miss 
Cilly,  domiciled  in  my  native  town  of 
Lily ville.  Having  now  given  the  pub- 
lic some  insight  mto  the  preliminary 
situation  of  affairs,  by  the  usual  auo- 
torial  method  of  saying  that  I  would 
not,  I  will  go  on  with  tjbe  narrative,  as 
well  as  an  unpracticed  pen,  and  a  natu- 
rally digressive  habit  of  mind,  will  per- 
mit mo. 

When  I  had  just  left  college,  and 


not  yet  recovered  my  pitying  dismay 
at  the  small  regard  which  the  world  in 
general  paid  to  classics,  moral  philoso- 
phy, and  metaphysics ;  when  the  first 
taint  visions  of  a  moustache  came  over 
my  mind,  and  I  daily  examined  with 
solicitude  the  soft  down  of  my  upper 
lip  ;  when  I  enjoyed  the  novel  excite- 
ment, and  knew  not  of  the  agonies  of 
shaving;  when  my  watch-^hain  did 
not  hang  in  sublime  independence  far 
in  front  of  my  legs;  in  those  happy 
days  I  renewed  my  intimacy  with  Miss 
Cilly  Busse. 

H^r  mother  and  elder  sisters  kept  a 
small  girls'  school,  in  which  Miss  Cilly 
was  a  sort  of  supernumerary,  that  is, 
she  attended  to  the  wardrobes,  general 
deportment,  and  occasionally,  the  moral 
principles  of  the  pupils,  and  took  any 
class  which  happened  to  be  without 
regular  instruction. 

Miss  Cilly  was  not  one  of  your  fool- 
ish, rattling,  laughing  girls,  who  fasci- 
nate gentiemen  by  being  amused  witii 
everything  said  or  done.  She  had  a 
proper  idea  of  the  majesty  of  human 
nature,  and,  though  not  above  an  occa- 
sional joke,  regarded  life  with  poetical 
earnestness  and  romantic  gravity.  She 
had  ideas  on  the    subject   of   moral 
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science ;  and,  as  they  were  remarkably 
similar  to  those  promulgated  by  my 
coUe^  text- books,  I  fully  and  heartily 
ooincidcd  with  her.  But  shr  was  es- 
pecially strong  on  astronomy.  On  the 
starlight  nights,  she  used  to  mingle 
<]^uotations  from  the  poets,  and  deduc- 
tions from  the  mathematicians,  in  a 
way  that  would  have  bewildered  the 
spirits  of  the  Pleiades  themselves.  Af- 
ter Shakespeare's,  **  Look,  Jessica, 
mark  how  the  floors  of  heaven,"  etc., 
she  would  at  once  startle  me  by  some 
complicated  proposition,  with  regard 
to  a  Lyrae,  or  8  Canis,  and  would  bid 
me  farewell  with  some  astounding  fact, 
which  left  my  brain  divided  between 
admiration  at  her  knowledge  and  stu- 
pefaction from  the  imparting  of  it.  I 
have  since  had  reason  to  believe  that 
she  bestow(;d  on  me  a  r^chauffee  of  the 
studies  of  her  class,  but  ut  the  time  I 
would  have  scouted  the  idea  with  in- 
dignation. 

Young  men  are  generally,  I  believe, 
before  they  become  hardened  to  it,  op- 
pressed with  a  nervous  sensation  m 
female  society.  Terrible  possibilities, 
in  the  way  of  irregular  cravat-ties,  or 
exceptionable  coats,  or  boggy  panta- 
loons, send  thrills  of  horror  through  the 
system.  A  constant  tendency  in  their 
hands  to  rearrange  their  dress,  wander 
into  awkward  positions,  or,  horror  of 
horrors,  to  get  into  their  pockets, 
renders  incessant  circumspection  re- 
quisite. A  doubt,  as  to  whether  they 
are  saying  or  doing  the  correct  thing, 
gives  a  gloomy  cast  to  their  thouffhts 
and  reacts  upon  their  conversation. 
Whether  this  feeling  is  universal  I  do 
not  know;  but  I  must  confess  to  having 
endured  my  full  share  of  it.  The 
pleasure,  therefore,  of  having  a  fam- 
ily within  reach,  where  I  soon  be- 
came perfectly  at  my  ease,  where  I 
never  thought  about  my  clothes,  where 
conversation  was  always  ready,  made 
me  a  constant  visitor  at  the  Busses'. 
By  degrees,  I  began  to  regard  the 
rrim-looking  house  in  which  the  Busses 
iived,  with  verv  friendly  feelings. 

To  those  who  approached  it  in  the 
morning  with  books  in  hand,  and  a 
fearful  weight  of  unlearned  lessons  on 
their  minds,  it  seemed  to  cause  a  chill, 
like  the  first  aspect  of  a  dungeon  ;  but 
to  me  its  dull  brick  walls  appeared  to 
inclose  a  garden  of  Academus.  No 
wonder  that  I  went  there  often.  There 
I  would    find    Miss  Harmonia  Busse 
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engaged  in  the  perusal  of  some  formid- 
able treatise  on  education.     Of  course. 
I  never  disturbed  her.     There  would 
be  Mrs.   Busse,  reading  some  fearful 
religious   work,  by  whose  means   sbe 
could  satisfactorily  damn  all  her  frienda 
and  relatives.      I  never  tried  to  dis- 
tract her  mind  from  so  agreeable  an  oo- 
cupation.     But  there  would  be  Cillj, 
sitting  in     a    deep  window-seat    that 
would    just    hold    two,    and    looking^ 
sweetly  with  her  little  feet  tacked  un- 
der her,  and  her  soft  little  hands  on- 
gaged   in   some    inscrutable   piece   of 
feniiniue   employment.       It   was    but 
natural  that  I  should  take  the  other 
half  of  the  window,  and  that,  so  cat  off 
from  everybody  else,  we   should  grow 
extremely  confidential.      We  used  to 
talk  about  everything — about  poetry, 
about  our  neighbors,  about  the  nowere, 
and  the  lust  piece  of  scandal;  about  the 
stars,  and  about  ourselves.     I  enjoyed 
the  conversations  extremely.      Some- 
times wo  were  left  alone  in  the  room, 
but  that  used  to  make  no  difference — 
at  least,  it  didn't  make  any  difference 
until  one  evening,  when  the  colloquT 
took  a  turn  which  startled,  dismayed^ 
and  confounded  me.     I  believe  we  were 
talking  about  the  stars  ;  Miss  Cilly  was 
speaking  as   she   generally  did.     She 
pointed  out  to  my  admiring  gaze,  the 
evening  star — the  star  of  1ot«.     From 
thence,  we  digressed  to  the  affections. 
Miss  Cilly's  ideas  of  love  were  of  the 
loftiest  character.      She  could  surren- 
der   all,    endure    all,    accomplish    oil 
things,  for  the  object  of  her  love.     If 
loved,  she  desired   no  other  bliss,  if 
scorned,  she  sighed  out  that  she  would 
carry  her  love  into  the   grave.      She 
knew  that  she  never  could  love  more 
than  one— her  first  lovo  would  be  her 
last.     She  could  not  believe  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  marriage  other  than  one 
of  affection — money,  poor  dross,  what 
was  it,  that  it  should  take  the  place  of 
the  only  thing  which  could  render  ex- 
istence happy  ?     These  ideas  were  not 
precisely  original,  but,  being  very  earn- 
estly   and    tenderly   expressed,    they 
touched  me   extremely.      Then,  Miss 
Cilly  began  to  be  inquisitive  as  to  my 
experience  in  the  tender  passion.     She 
insisted  that  I  had  been  in  love,  and 
was  determined  to  know  the  object  of 
my  affecti(ms.     Being  a  nervous  and 
bashful  man,  the  state  to  which  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour's  cross-examination  re- 
duced me,  can,  perhaps,  be  imagined  : 
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I  know  of  no  writer  who  could  depict 
it.      After   bavinf;  obtumed  thorough 
|Azid   complete   inform atioDt   as  to    the 
■substance  of  every  conTersatioa  I  had 
"held  with  any  young  woman  in  town, 
dorinnr  the  last  month,  Miss  Cilly  pro- 
ceeded to  draw  deductions.     This  was 
tho   climax  to  my  agony,  and  I    biir^t 
forth    in   self- vindication.       I    osfured 
l^rss  Cilly  that  I  bad  been  no  whtro 
i  tithe  of  tbtj  times  that  I  bad  been  to 
^See  her ;  that  I  liked  nobody  el  bo  as  well 
1 1  liked  her  ;  and  that  if  she  was  deter- 
f mined  to  declare  me  in  love  with  pome- 
body,  it  must  be  with  herself,     I  can* 
not  be  certain  that  tbe^o  were  the  words 
of  my  speech,  but  they  were  certainly 
liho  intention.     Judge,  then,  of  my  hor- 
or  and  confusion,  when  I  beheld  Miss 
tCtlly  first  blush,  then  draw  forth  her 
ipocket- handkerchief,     and  then,  in    a 
l^oice    broken    with    emotion,    reply : 
I**  That  ebo  bad  long  thought  that    I 
feared  for  her  a  little,  but  that  the  shock 
of  so  full  an  announcement  of  my  feeU 
"ng  was  very  trying,  that  she  recipro- 
ated  my  a^ection,  and  waa  ready  to 
[  ^o  for  me  all  that  she  had  stated  be- 
pro/^  of  which  she  now  gave  an  en- 
arged  and  improved  edition.     ♦*  That 
ny  own  heart  must  tell   me  what  hers 
kfSelt  at  that  moment,  and  must  pardon 
ny  inaccuracies  in  expression  ;"  where- 
Itipon  she   subsided   mto    her  pocket- 
lliandkercbief. 

I  believe  I  did  the  correct  thing — I 
believe  I  kissed  borhand — I  have  heard 
her  say  that  I  appeared  enraptured.  It 
may  be,  I  cannot  tell  anything  about  it 
I  remember  nothing  between  the  con- 
clusion of  her  speech  and  my  finding 
myself  leaniilg  exhausted  against  a 
fence  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on.  Then 
the  whole  horrid  truth  burst  upon  m«. 
With  no  intention  of  doing,  so  with  no 
idea  of  changing  my  happy  state  of 
single  blessedness  and  peace^  I  had 
become  an  engaged  man — another  per- 
son's property — and  that  other  person 
a  young  woman.  I  sat  down  quietly 
on  the  grass  and  reflected*  I  did  not 
car©  that  the  dew  had  fallen — it  made 
no  difference  that  the  night  waa  damp, 
and  the  locality  swampy ;  I  felt  that  I 
oouldu^t  die — that  a  fate  was  upon  me 
— ^that,  till  that  fate  was  fulfilled.  I  could 
not  commit  suicide,  catch  fever  and 
ngae,  or  anything  of  the  kind  ;  that  that 
late  was,  to  marry  Cilly  Busse.  I  hnd 
never  looked  ut  her  with  a  matrimonial 
eye ;  I  had  never  thought  of  anytbiag 
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except  enjoying  myself — and  how  dread- 
ful were  the  consequences  to  be.  I 
began  to  think  of  1^1  is  a  Cilly  Busso'ii 
personal  appearance.  I  doubted  03  to 
the  tinge  of  her  hair ;  my  mind  misgave 
me  that  her  nose  turned  up;  I  had  a 
decided  objection  to  her  (»tyle  of  chio. 
Then  I  shrank  with  horror  from  tlie 
thouf^ht  of  listening  for  lifo  tc  Cilly 
drawing  moral  maxims  from  every 
object  of  nature  and  art,  and  letting 
lotjse  upon  me  at  unexpected  moments 
small  snappish  pieces  of  information 
and  instruction.  In  short,  here  was  I 
hopelessly  and  involuntarily  betrothed 
to  a  girl,  whom  I  was  rapidly  con  vino- 
ing  myself  that  I  Attested* 

I  walked  gloomily  home  with  my  hat 
very  far  down  upon  my  ears,  and  my 
despair  evinced  by  the  depth  to  which 
I  buried  my  hands  in  my  pantaloons* 
pockets.  I  went  to  my  room^ — my  feel- 
ings were  too  highly  strung  to  bear  the 
light  of  a  candle;  consequently,  during 
the  process  of  retiring  for  the  niglit,  the 
constant  and  unexpected  collision  of 
various  portions  of  my  frurao  with  every 
article  of  ftiroiture  which  had  a  sharp 
edg&f  rather  added  to  my  sufferings. 
I  went  to  bed,  and  dreamed  that  I  had 
successfully  emigrated  to  the  Sandwich 
islands.  There  I  had  just  wooed  and 
won  a  dusky  bride,  when  her  features 
changed  int^)  Miss  Cilly  Busse,  who, 
grasping  me  by  the  hair,  and  brandish* 
ing  a  parchment,  inscribed  "  breach  of 
promise/'  hurried  me  again  into  wak0> 
fulness  and  misery,  1  dreamed  that  I 
attempted  suicide  ;  but  the  rope  changed 
into  Miss  Cilly*s  arms,  giving  me  all 
the  agonies  of  suffocation  without  the 
pleasure  of  releasing  me  from  her  power ; 
while  n  razor,  endued  with  preternaturni 
Hfe  and  motion,  without  losing  any  of 
its  shm'pness,  cut  and  cruelly  mangled 
mo  in  the  form  of  Miss  Cilly*s  tongue. 
Nature  at  length  came  to  my  relief- 
plunged  into  profound  slumber  1  dteam- 
ed  no  more. 

When  one  Las  been  particularly 
happy  the  night  before,  the  probabiUty 
is,  that  the  next  morning  will  bring 
with  it  a  vague  sense  of  misery  j  but 
there  is  this  consolation,  that  if  you  go 
to  bed  particularly  wretched,  you  are 
pretty  certain  to  wnJie  in  tolerably  good 
spirits  the  morning  after.  When  I 
opened  my  eyes,  and  looked  my  sorrows 
full  iu  the  face,  1  did  not  feel  so 
thoroughly  dismayed  as  before,  and 
was  further  enoouraged  b^j  i^^cjtbvrvc^^^ 
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summons  to  leave  Lilyville  at  once,  on 
important  business.  I  would  be  out  of 
the  way,  at  any  rate,  and  who  could 
tell  what  might  turn  up  ?  By  degrees, 
as  I  became  fortified  by  breakfast,  I 
began  to  be  a  little  sorry  to  leave  town ; 
I  reflected  that  Miss  Cilly  was  quite  a 
nice  girl,  tliat  there  was  no  necessity 
of  ray  thinkinff  about  the  engagement 
just  yet ;  in  snort,  I  began  to  think  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  remain  at 
Lome.  At  any  rate,  I  ought  to  go  and 
bid  good-by  to  Miss  Cilly  Busse. 

Miss  Cilly  opened  the  door  for  me 
herself.  She  looked  very  fresh  and 
blooming;  and,  though  her  nose  did 
turn  up,  her  eyes  were  very  pretty,  and 
I  stopped  at  them  and  did  not  examine 
further.  Her  hair,  too,  was  auburn  in 
some  lights,  and,  whatever  might  be  said 
of  her  chin,  her  lips  were  round  and 
soft — so  were  her  cheeks.  So  strongly 
was  I  impressed  with  their  beauty,  tbat 
I  involuntarily  kissed  Miss  Cilly  Busse, 
and,  after  I  had  done  so,  I  found  that  I 
liked  it  Miss  Cilly  did  not  struggle 
very  hard,  so  I  did  it  again.  Miss  Cilly 
said  that  was  enough ;  so  we  went  in  and 
sat,  side  by  side,  on  the  parlor  sofa.  If 
a  gentleman  does  not  want  to  make  im- 
mediate and  desperate  love  to  a  young 
woman,  do  not  let  him  sit  on  a  sofa  be- 
side her,  particularly  a  small  sofa — 
credo  experto.  I  had  not  been  in 
that  position  five  minutes,  and  had  not 
told  half  my  future  intentions,  when  I 
discovered  that  my  arm  was  around 
Miss  Cilly 's  waist,  and  her  head  on  my 
shoulder.  Consequently,  I  be^an  to 
feel  very  bitterly  at  the  necessity  of 
parting,  and  to  express  myself  so  en- 
thusiastically that  Miss  Cilly  was  abso- 
lutely moved  to  tears.  In  short,  I 
fancied  I  was  really  in  love,  and  acted 
accordingly.  Yet,  oh!  tho  fickleness 
of  youth.  No  sooner  had  I  got  out  of 
tlie  house,  where  I  had  just  been  swear- 
ing eternal  constancy,  than  I  fervently 
hoped  never  to  enter  it  again.  Once 
out  of  sight  of  Miss  Cilly,  my  feelings 
towards  her  began  to  cool ;  and,  by  the 
time  that  £  was  seated  in  the  stage 
which  was  to  bear  me  away,  I  was  as 
impatient  of  the  chain  that  bound  me 
to  her  as  I  had  over  been  before.  Her 
excellences  began  to  diminish,  and  her 
little  failings  to  loom  terribly  in  my 
imagination.  I  denied  the  auburn  of 
her  tresses,  and  stigmatized  thcni  as  red  ; 
while  my  very  aftection  for  her  gave 
me  the  opportunity    to   ungenerously 


discover  how  much  of  the  beauty  of  her 
figure  was  owing  to  whalebone. 

I  sat  in  the  stage  unmindful  of  mj 
follow- passengers,  and  weighed  down 
by  gloomy  reflections  on  my  destiiij. 
After  a  time,  I  became  nervously  aware 
of  the  fact,  that  my  opposite  neighbor 
was  looking  at  me.  Being  natarallr 
roused  by  this  to  return  the  gaxe,  a  sod- 
den elevation  of  my  eyes  brought  them 
in  contact  with  the  glance  of  two  soft, 
dark  orbs  gleaming  timidly  from  the 
recess  of  a  traveling  hat.  From  that 
instant  I  felt  that  I  was  gone — that  I 
was  madly  in  love— that  naught  on 
earth  should  separate  me  from  uie  pro- 
prietress of  those  heavenly  eyes.  I 
cast  Miss  Cilly  Buss  from  my  recol- 
lection. I  utterly  ignored  any  tie 
between  us,  and  determined  to  win 
this  angel  or  perish  forever.  How  I 
wished  that  the  stage  had  been  in  Italy, 
that  it  might  be  stopped  by  brigandB* 
that  I  might  spring  out  and  defend  mj 
fair  one  against  overwhelming  numben, 
and  at  lost,  having  rescued  her,  fall  ex- 
piring on  a  heap  of  slain  with  her  Toioe 
m  my  ears,  and  her  eyes  gleaming  ten- 
derly upon  my  dying  vision.  But  the 
country  was  prosaic — it  was  flat,  it  was 
American,  with  nothing  more  like  a 
brigand  than  the  turnpike-keeper. 
There  was  no  chance  of  winning  ner 
regards  by  any  deed  of  daring,  so  I  had 
to  submit  to  the  ordinary  approaches 
to  intimacy  afforded  by  stage-coach 
traveling.  I  was  soon  in  easy  oonrer- 
sation  with  Rose  Mayland — such  die 
informed  me  was  her  name.  I  found 
out  that  we  were  going  to  the  same 
place,  that  we  were  both  going  to  re- 
main some  time,  and  that  F  mi^ht  call 
and  see  her  if  I  liked.  If  I  liked — what 
an  idea !  Place  a  fiery  dragon,  half-a- 
dozen  giants,  and  innumerable  magioaos 
in  the  way,  and  I  would  bravely  have 
carved  out  a  path  to  her  feet. 

As  this  world  has  become  very  mat- 
ter-of-fact, as  dragons  are  confined  to 
pantomimes,  giants  are  only  visible  at 
Barnum*s,  and  magicians  humanely  will 
not  exercise  their  powers  except  tor  an 
entrance  fee  of  twenty-five  cents,  I  did 
not  find  the  slightest  difficulty  in  visit- 
ing Miss  Rose  Mayland.  After  repeat- 
ed calls,  I  became  convinced  that  Kose 
reciprocated  my  sentiments ;  for  she 
did  not  appear  bored  by  my  visits,  and 
I  thought  that  no  humanity  could  stand 
two  visits  a  day,  of  indefinite  length 
each,  without  being  either  bored  or  ia 
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love  with  the  visitor,  I  would  have  cast 
myself  at  Hose's  feet,  and  declared  my 
affection ;  but  there  was  that  horrid  en- 
gagement with  Cilly  Busse — how  to  get 
released  from  it  ?  I  thought  of  writmg 
myself  an  anonymous  letter,  derogatory 
of  her  character,  and,  on  the  strength 
of  it,  breaking  my  chain ;  but  the  ex- 
periment, or  reflection,  appeared  too 
dangerous,  and  of  doubtful  efficacy.  I 
thought  of  marrying  Rose,  and  flying 
immediately  to  the  end  of  the  earth ; 
but,  apart  from  the  difficulty  of  getting 
there,  I  doubted  the  happiness  of  a  lire 
without  cigars  and  newspapers,  shop- 
ping and  new  bonnets.  Suicide  was 
disagreeable,  and  would  not  enable  me 
to  marry  Rose.  In  short,  reduced  to  de- 
spair, I  tried  the  very  last  resort  left  me. 
I  unbosomed  myself  to  Harry  Sinclair. 
Harry  Sinclair  was  a  very  handsome  fel- 
low, and  perfectly  at  home  everywhere, 
and  in  every  emergency.  He  used  to 
visit  Miss  May  land,  in  company  with  me, 
pretty  often,  though  Rose  and  he  did 
not  seem  to  talk  a  great  deal  to  each 
other.  When  I  told  him  my  unhappy 
predicament,  he  puffed  his  cigar  very 
violently — so  much  so,  that  the  smoke 
made  him  wink  and  cough  violently. 
He  had  quite  recovered  by  the  time  I 
had  got  through,  however,  and  he  gave 
me  the  result  of  his  meditations. 

**My  dear  Greene" — my  name  is 
Adonis  Greene — **I  must  admit  that 
yon  are  in  a  fix.  It  is  not  so  strange 
to  be  in  love  with  one  girl,  and  marry 
another — that  occurs  rather  oftener 
than  you  imagine.  But  to  get  engaged, 
without  meaning  to,  on  one  evening,  fall 
in  love  with  somebody  else  the  next  day, 
and  get  out  of  the  flrst  engagement  the 
next  week — that  last  will  require  gene- 
ralship. We  will  see,  however.  I  am 
going  down  to  Lilyville  to-morrow,  and 
will  examine  the  state  of  the  premises. 
You  hold  yourself  ready  to  come  down 
when  I  write  for  you  ;  that's  all.  By 
the  way,  Greene,  you  had  better  not 
commit  yourself  with  Miss  May  land 
until  you  are  clear  of  this  scrape.  If  I 
were  you,  I  wouldn't  even  call  there, 
just  now." 

As  Harry  was  going  to  act  for  me  so 
disinterestedly,  of  course  I  could  do  no- 
thing less  than  take  his  advice  in  this  re- 
spect, as  well  as  other  things,  though  it 
went  sorely  against  my  inclination.  The 
impatience  with  which  I  awaited  a  dis- 
patch from  Harry,  was  much  augmented 
by  my  usual  daily  occupation  being 


taken  way.  A  week  passed  with  no 
news ;  two  more  days  of  anxiety  drag> 
ged  their  lengthened  hours  along ;  bat, 
on  the  tenth,  I  received  a  note  which 
roused  me  at  once.     It  said  : 

^  DxAR  Grkkne  :  Come  down  at  once,  and 
quiotly ;  all  is  right,  so  far.  When  yoa  ar- 
rive, I  will  give  you  your  instructions. 

"Yours,  "H.a" 

That  Lilyville  stage  ought  to  have 
been  lighter  by  a  hundred  weight  than 
the  one  in  which  I  had  departed  from  the 
village — that  being  about  the  difference 
in  the  weight  of  my  heart.  Harry  was 
wiuting  for  me,  and  carried  me  straight- 
way to  his  lodgings.  There  he  gave 
me  an  insight  into  the  state  of  af- 
fairs. 

Harry  was  handsomer  than  I ;  he  was. 
also,  richer ;  so  he  appealed  more  for- 
cibly to  the  foibles  of  both  young  and 
old.  He  called  upon  the  Busses  ;  he 
was  devoted  to  Miss  Cilly  ;  his  manners 
were  ^and,  yet  melancholy ;  his  con- 
versation romantic  and  poetical.  Need 
it  be  said  that  the  window-seat  again 
had  two  occupants ;  that  the  stars  were 
a^ain  made  to  impart  brilliance  to  Miss 
Cilly' s  conversation  ?  Her  intellectual 
resources  again  did  good  service.  Har- 
ry was  constant  in  his  attentions;  he 
was  her  slave.  When  matters  had  al- 
most reached  their  consummation,  and 
Harry  had  found  himself,  several  times, 
artfully  drawn  to  the  very  verge  of  a 
proposal,  only  reserving  himself  by 
great  presence  of  mind,  I  was  recalled 
to  the  scene  of  action.  The  crisis  had 
arrived,  the  forces  were  marshaled,  the 
moment  of  victory  or  defeat  drew  near. 
That  evening,  Harry  went  again  to  the 
Busses'.  I  gave  him  half-an-hour  to 
get  the  elders  out  of  the  room,  and  to 
get  fairly  under  way,  and  then  follow- 
ed. The  hall-door  was  open  ;  I  passed 
silentiy  into  the  parlor,  and  there,  in 
that  yery  window  where  Miss  Cilly  had 
owned  herself  mine,  I  discovered  her  in 
the  arms  of  Harry  Sinclair ! 

Though  this  was  exactly  what  I 
wished,  and  expected,  yet,  for  the  mo- 
ment, my  indignation  at  Cilly's  faith- 
lessness overcame  every  other  feeling. 
I  groaned  out  her  name.  Cilly  started 
— for  a  moment  seemed  inclined  to  rush 
out  of  the  room ;  but,  apparently,  doubt- 
ing the  advisability  of  leaving  her  two 
lovers  together,  she  remaned. 

*•  Mr.  Greene,"  said  she,  **  this  in- 
trusion— " 
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•*  Yes,  sir,"  said  Sinclair,  **  allow  me 
to  ask  when  it  became  customary  for 
aoquaintances  to  walk  into  houses  with- 
out ringing  at  the  door  ?" 

**  Acquaintances,  sir  ?  Ask  that  lady 
if  I  have  not  a  little  better  right  than 
an  acquaintance ;  yes,  sir,  a  better 
right  than  you  to  be  tSte-li-t^te  with 
that  lady,  to  say  nothing  of  more  inti- 
mate terms.*' 

*'  Cecilia,"  said  Harry,  with  the 
most  admirably-acted  horror,  **is  this 
true  ?  Are  you  betrothed  to  Mr. 
Greene  ?" 

•*  No  need  to  question,  sir.  Hero  I 
renounce  all  claim  upon  her  hand  ;  her 
heart  seems  to  have  departed  from  me 
already.  Farewell,  Cecilia — false  one 
— for — over — !  *' 

With  these  words,  spoken  with  an 
anguish  of  manner  which,  for  the  mo- 
ment, was  almost  real,  I  rushed  fran- 
tically from  the  room.  I  had  not  gone 
very  far,  however,  when  Harry  joined 
me.  Then  we  were  both  so  overpower- 
ed by  the  recollection  of  our  dramatic 
efforts  that  we  leaned  against  the  fence 
and  shook  it  with  laughter.  It  was  the 
same  place  where  I  had  formerly  carried 
my  despair. 

"Well,"  said  Harry,  "I  think  that 
young  woman  has  had  a  lesson  against 
flirting  with  two  people  at  once.  As 
.soon  as  you  went  out.  I  delivered  to  her 
a  small  sermon  on  the  deceit  of  which 
she  had  been  guilty  ;  told  her  that  my 
confidence  had  departed  ;  that  the  words 
which  I  had  been  about  to  utter,  when 
you  entered,  had  been  driven  from  my 


heart.  In  short,  I  backed  oat,  in  the 
same  frantic  style  with  which  you  made 
your  exit,  loa  did  that  very  well, 
Greene — very  well — would  haTe  a  fine 
effect  upon  the  stage.  Are  there  anj 
fried  oysters  to  be  obtained  in  thu 
quiet  little  place  ?  Emotion  makes  me 
hungry." 

We  celebrated  our  victory  orer  diTen 
oysters  and  contingent  drinks,  until,  in 
the  midst  of  an  address,  in  which  I  in- 
formed Harry  that  my  affection  for  him 
was  far  greater  than  ordinary  fraternal 
feeling,  and,  after  a  futile  endeavor  to 
walk  tlirough  the  table  to  embrace  him, 
I  sank  into  unconsciousness,  and  remem- 
ber no  more. 

Next  morning  I  awoke  with  a  frantio 
headache,  and  a  vague  feeling  of  re* 
morse.  Every  other  sensationt  how- 
ever, was  swallowed  up  in  the  horri- 
ble agony  produced  by  the  following 
epistle : 

"Dear  GkisNE:  I  hope  yoa  appreeiete 
the  dii<intcro8tcdnc88  of  m^  dtovotion  to  yoa. 
I  have  freed  you  of  your  disagreeable  eoKage- 
mcnt,  and  left  you  a  free  man  once  more.  I 
hopo  your  love  for  Rose  Mayland  is  a  mofelj 
imaginary  senBation,  as  that  young  lady  Is,  ttd 
has  been  for  some  time,  enga^;ed  to 

"  Yours  very  sincerely, 

"  Harry  8ijicla.». 

'*  Rose  wants  to  know  if  vou  would  like  to 

be  groomsman  next  week  T'^ 

There  is  no  need  of  my  deaoribing 
my  feelings  at  such  barefaced  treaoh- 
ery.  Of  course  I  was  not  groomsman. 
I  hope  there's  a  gray  mare  in  Mr.  Harrj 
Sinclair's  establishment 
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IT  is  time,  and  more  than  time,  that 
something  were  done  by  our  national 
legislature,  towards  securing  the  claims 
of  foreign  authors  to  their  works.  We 
have  considered  tlie  subject  in  its  pros 
and  cons,  for  many  years;  the  boanngs 
of  it  are  well  understood,  and  the  public 
mind  has  attained  as  great  a  uniformity 
of  conviction,  in  regard  to  it,  as  it  is 
possible  to  attain  in  the  existing  diver- 
sity of  human  interests  and  ^elings. 
Many,  who  were  once  hostile  to  any  ac- 
tion in  the  premises,  now  profess  to  be  in 
favor  of  it ;  no  formidable  opposition  to 
the  scheme  exists  anywhere,  that  we 
are  aware  of,  and  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  administration  is  an  auspicious 
hour  for  the  initiation  of  a  new  policy. 

All  times,  however,  are  fitting  times 
for  doing  justice  to  our  neighbors  ;  and 
(his  question  is  one,  as  it  has  always 
seemed  to  us,  not  of  expediency,  merely, 
but  of  positive  right.  It  is  preemi- 
nently a  question  of  justice.  Has  the 
maker  of  a  book — by  which  we  mean,  of 
the  inward  contents,  and  not  of  the  out- 
ward form  alone — a  title  to  the  control  of 
its  publication,  and  to  the  profits  that 
accrue  from  the  sale  of  it  ?  Has  he  a 
proprietary  interest  in  it,  to  the  extent 
of  declaring  when,  and  where,  and  how, 
it  shall  be  used,  as  the  owner  of  other 
property  has  ?  If  he  has,  then  the  laws 
of  every  civilized  country  ought  to  pro- 
claim that  ri^ht,  and  protect  him  in  the 
enjoyment  of  it ;  and,  if  he  has  not,  then 
the  laws  which  already  recognize  it,  in 
so  many  forms,  as  the  patent  laws  and 
domestic  copyright,  are  a  gratuity,  and 
ought  to  be  repealed. 

Property,  which  is  rightfully  held  as 
property — that  is,  as  what  strictly  and 
indefeasibly  belongs  to  one  man  and 
not  to  another,  and  which  is  no  mere 
concession  of  a  privilege— ought  to  be 
respected  by  the  laws  everywhere, 
without  regard  to  the  domicile  of  the 
claimant,  and  subject  only  to  the  supe- 
rior right  of  society  to  direct  the  manner 
of  its  use,  so  that  it  shall  not  interfere 
with  the  well-being  of  men.  The  greater 
number  of  our  personal  and  proprietary 
rights  are  so  respected  by  the  universal 
jurisprudence  of  Christendom.  Travel 
in  any  part  of  tlie  civilized  world  that 
you  please,  and  you  will  find  that  the 


law  throws  its  protecting  aegis  about 
you,  that  not  only  is  your  body  safe 
from  injury,  but  the  smallest  article  of 
value,  you  have  with  you,  is  recoverabU 
when  wrongfully  taken  or  detained. 
Nay,  our  merchants  will  send  their 
goods  among  the  wildest  inhabitants  of 
Asia,  in  the  South  Pacific,  secure  in  the 
feeling  that  the  rude  justice  of  those  dis- 
tant regions  will  shelter  their  posses- 
sions from  invasion  and  wrong. 

Now,  what  diflference,  in  respect  to 
the  question  of  ownership,  is  there  be- 
tween a  bale  of  cloth  which  a  man  has 
woven,  and  a  book  of  history  which  he 
may  have  written  ?  In  the  one  case, 
he  spends  his  capital,  his  time,  and  his 
ingenuity  in  fabricating  a  new  form  of 
cotton  or  wool,  and,  in  the  other,  in  fab- 
ricating a  new  form  of  thought  or  lan- 
guage, and,  though  the  labor  in  the 
latter  is  of  an  infinitely  higher  order 
than  that  of  the  former,  the  results  aro 
the  same.  Both  are  products  of  skill ; 
both  represent  a  large  amount  of  value 
consumed  in  the  production  of  them; 
both  contribute  to  the  supply  of  human 
wants,  and  possess  exchangeable  pro> 
perties;  and,  surely,  the  laws  whiok 
guaranty  the  inviolability  of  one,  ought 
to  guaranty  the  inviolability  of  the 
other.  What  would  be  thought  of  a 
nation  which  should  refuse  to  recognize 
the  right  of  the  owner  of  the  bale  of 
cloth  to  his  property — which  should  au- 
thorize the  nrst  chance  comer  whom  he 
should  meet,  on  landing  on  its  shores, 
to  seize  and  carry  off  his  goods  ?  Would 
it  not  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  the 
savage  and  semi-barbarous  nations,  wtth 
which  civilized  people  would  hold  no 
intercourse,  save  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  or  sword  ? 

We  are  aware  that  attempts  have 
been  made  to  distinguish  between  im- 
material and  material  productions,  but 
we  do  not  conceive  them  to  have  been 
very  successful.  Mr.  Carey,  for  in- 
stance, in  his  Letters  on  International 
Copyright,*  argues  that  the  literary 
craftsman  really  furnishes  us  with  no 
new  products,  but  takes  old  materials 
and  facts,  and  simply  dresses  them  after 
a  new  fashion. 

**  Exnmine  Mr.  Macaulay's  History  of  £n^ 
land,"  he  says,  "  and  you  will  find  that  ii^ 
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body  U  composed  of  what  i«  oommon  proper- 
ty. Not  only  have  the  facta  boon  recorded  by 
othera,  bat  toe  ideas,  too,  are  derived  from  the 
workfi  of  men  who  have  labored  for  the  world 
without  receiving,  and  frequently  without  the 
expectation  of  receiving,  any  pecuniary  com- 
jiennation  for  their  labors.  Mr.  Macaulay  has 
read  much  and  carefully,  and  he  has  thuB  been 
enabled  to  acquire  (?reat  skill  in  arrnn^ine:  and 
cJothin^  his  facts ;  but  the  readers  of  his  books 
will  find  in  them  no  contribution  to  positive 
knowledge.  The  works  of  men  who  make 
m>ntribntion8  of  that  kind  are  necessarily  con- 
troversial and  distasteful  to  the  reader;  for 
which  reason  they  find  few  readers,  and  never 

Siy  their  authors.  Turn,  now,  to  our  own  au- 
ors,  PrcBcott  and  Bancroft,  who  have  fur- 
nished us  with  historical  works  of  so  great 
excellence,  and  you  will  find  a  state  of  things 
precisely  similar.  They  havo  taken  a  large 
quantity  of  materials  out  of  tlie  common 
stock,  in  which  you,  and  I.  and  all  of  us  have 
an  interoflt ;  and  those  materials  they  have  so 
reolothod  as  to  render  them  attractive  to  pur- 
chasers ;  but  this  is  all  they  have  done.  Ix)ok 
to  Mr.  Webster's  works,  and  you  will  find  it 
the  name.  lie  was  a  great  reader.  He  studied 
the  constitution  carefully^  with  a  view  to  un- 
derstand what  wci*o  the  views  of  its  authors, 
and  thoHO  views  he  reproduced  in  a  different 
and  more  attractive  clothing,  and  there  his 
work  ended.  He  never  pretended,  as  I  think, 
to  funiieh  the  world  with  any  new  ideas ;  and, 
if  he  hnd  done  so,  he  could  have  claimed  no 
property  in  them.  Few  now  read  the  heavy 
▼oiamert  containing  the  speeches  of  Fox  and 
Pitt.  Thuy  did  nothing  out  reproduce  ideas 
that  were  common  property,  in  Buch  clothing 
as  answered  the  purposes  of  the  moment  Sir 
Robert  Peel  did  the  same.  The  world  would 
now  be  just  as  wise  had  he  never  lived,  for  ho 
made  no  contribution  to  the  general  stock  of 
knowledge.  The  great  work  of  Chancellor 
Kent  is,  to  use  the  words  of  Judge  Story,  but 
anew  combination  and  arrangement  of  old 
materials,  in  which  the  skill  and  judgment  of 
the  author,  in  the  selection  and  exposition  and 
aecurate  use  of  the  materials,  constitute  the 
basis  of  bis  reputation  as  well  as  of  his  copy- 
right The  world  at  large  is  the  owner  of  all 
the  facts  that  have  been  collected,  and  of  all 
the  idc'Oi*  that  have  been  deduced  from  them, 
and  ita  right  in  them  is  precisely  the  same  that 
the  planter  has  in  the  bale  of  cotton  that  has 
be#u  raised  on  his  plantation ;  and  the  course 
of  proceeding  of  both  has,  thuK  far,  been  pre- 
cisely Aimilar;  whence  I  am  induced  to  infer 
that,  in  both  coses,  right  has  been  done.  When 
the  pliintorhnnds  his  cotton  to  the  ppinnerand 
the  weaver,  he  docs  not  say,  '  Take  this  and 
convert  it  into  cloth,  and  keep  the  cloth  :'  but 
he  dtKfs  say,  •  Spin  and  weave  this  cotton,  and 
for  so  doing  yon  shall  have  such  interent  in  the 
cloth  HK  will  give  you  a  fnir  compensotion  for 
vour  lubor  and  skill,  but,  when  that  f  hall  have 
been  paid,  the  cloth  wiii  be  mine.'  This  latter 
m  prt  cisciy  what  society,  the  owner  of  facts 
«aa  ideas,  says  to  the  author :  *  Take  these 
raw  materials  that  havo  becu  collected,  put 
them  together,  and  clothe  them  afler  your  own 
fashion,  and  for  a  given  time  we  will  agree 
that  nobody  else  shall  present  them  in  the 
^ame  dress.  During  that  time  you  may  ex 
liit>it  tliem  for  your  own  profit,  but  at  the  end 
of  that  period  the  clothing  will  become  com- 
mon property,  aa  the  body  now  is.  It  is  to  the 
contributions  of  your  predecessors  to  our  com* 


mon  stock  that  you  are  indebted  for  the  . 
to  make  your  book,  and  we  require  /on,  ia 
your  turn,  to  contribute  towards  the  aiigiiieot> 
ation  of  the  stock  that  is  to  be  used  bj  yoor 
successors.'  This  is  justice,  and  to  gnnt  mare 
than  this  would  be  injustice." 

The  illustration  is  an  unhappy  one, 
because  it  may  be  tamed  agamst  the 
rightfulness  of  nearly  all  property. 
There  is  no  kind  of  production,  material 
or  immaterial,  which  is  the  oreation  of 
something  absolutely  new.  Here  is  a 
farmer,  for  instance,  with  his  bushel  of 
wheat,  which  he  brings  to  you  to  selL 
But.  paraphrasing  Mr.  Carey's  argument. 
you  turn  upon  him,  and  say,  **  My  dear 
agricultural  friend,  you  are  mistaken  aa 
to  the  ownership  of  that  bushel  of  wheat. 
The  entire  substance  of  it  is  composed 
of  what  is  common  property.  You  hare 
read  and  observed  much  and  carefully* 
no  doubt,  to  enable  you  to  work  tiie  soil 
to  the  best  advantage  ;  you  have  worked 
hard  all  your  life  to  acquire  skill  in  ar- 
ranging and  forwarding  your  crops  ;  yoa 
havo  given  your  time,  in  eunsbme  and 
rain,  for  nearly  a  year,  in  caring  for 
your  grain,  but  in  what  you  now  pre- 
sent us,  wo  chemical  analysts  find 
no  positive  contribution  to  the  world's 
possessions.  It  is  all  carl>on,  hydrogen* 
nitrogen,  or  ammonia,  which  existed  be- 
fore, in  a  free  state,  in  the  soil,  or  the 
air,  or  the  rain,  and  belonged  to  every- 
body or  nobody.  You  have  simply  re- 
produced them  in  a  different  and  more 
attractive  clothing ;  but  the  world  would 
havo  had  just  as  much  of  those  materials 
if  you  had  never  lived.  NererUie- 
Icss,  for  the  trouble  and  expense  von 
have  been  at,  in  doing  so,  we  will  aUow 
you  a  small  toll,  while  the  mass  of  the 
product,  we,  the  people,  will  resenre  to 
ourselves."  We  fancy  that  the  fanner 
to  whom  Mr.  Carey  should  address  this 
kind  of  communism,  would  incontinently 
catch  up  his  wheat,  and  make  out  of 
his  presence. 

It  is  true,  as  this  argument  supposeSt 
that  the  writer,  whether  histonan  or 
novelist,  draws  from  a  common  stook  of 
learning;  he  has  been  built  up  intel- 
lectually by  the  labors  of  others ;  and 
it  is  only  once  or  twice  in  the  age  that 
a  man  arises  of  such  eminent  originality 
and  power  as  to  fructify  the  realm  of 
thought  with  a  genuine  new  truth;  but 
it  is  no  more  true  of  the  writer  than  it 
is  of  the  minor,  the  manufacturer,  tiie 
merchant,  or  the  mechanic.  AU  alike 
draw  the  substance  of  the  goods,  OB 
which  th^  operate,  from  the  oomnum 
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bosom  of  natare  or  art.  They  create 
nothing — they  merely  reproduce  the 
existing  mass  of  materials  in  new  forms. 
But  what  the  right  of  property  attaches 
to  in  tliese  things,  and  what  the  world 
pays  for,  is  not  the  material  but  the 
form  or  the  use  to  which  that  material 
may  be  put.  It  is  not  the  albumen  and 
gluten  that  we  value  in  wheat,  but  the 
wheat  itself  which  has  taken  that  form 
in  consequence  of  the  labors  of  the 
husbandman.  And  so  it  is  not  the  ex- 
tracts from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides 
which  we  value  in  Grote's  Greece^  but 
the  book  itself,  which  has  given  a  pecu- 
liar collocation  and  significance  to  those 
extracts.  But  if  we  pay  the  husband- 
man for  his  labor,  by  sun-endering  to 
him  the  complete  right  of  control  over 
his  product,  why  should  we  not  pay 
Mr.  Grote  in  the  same  way  ?  The  hus- 
bandman bus  simply  taken  the  common 
materials  of  earth  and  water,  and,  by  his 
skill  and  industry,  converted  them  into 
nutriment  for  our  bodies,  while  Mr. 
Grote  has  taken  the  common  materials 
of  Grecian  literature  and  converted  them 
into  nutriment  for  our  minds. 

In  essence,  then,  the  two  methods 
of  industry  are  the  same,  and  the  only 
difference  is  in  the  infinitely  higher  cost 
of  the  intellectual  labor,  and  the  infi- 
nitely superior  worth  and  durability  of  its 
prtiducts.  It  requires  but  little  previous 
training,  and  but  a  small  expenditure  of 
means,  to  fit  a  man  for  almost  any  me- 
chanical pursuit,  while  the  result  of  his 
work,  for  the  most  part,  perishes  in  the 
using.  But  to  the  training  of  the  great 
writer,  there  goes  an  immense  outlay  of 
capital,  and  long  and  weary  days  and 
nights  of  preparatory  discipline.  The 
actual  execution  of  his  work  supposes 
still  other  years  of  research  and  thought, 
and  often  his  whole  life  is  consumed  be- 
fore he  has  more  than  begun  his  task. 
The  literary  man  must  be  educated, 
which  takes  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  his 
life  at  least,  and  costs  a  rortune  to  his 
parents  or  relatives;  he  must  be  provided 
with  a  library  of  books,  which  are  the 
tools  of  his  profession  ;  he  projects  a 
great  work,  and  exhausts  a  dozen  years 
more  in  preparing  for  it ;  in  the  course 
of  that  preparation  he  is  obliged,  per- 
haps, to  visit  distant  countries,  or  to 
institute  dangerous  experiments,  or  to 
furnish  himself  with  rare  and  expensive 
manuscripts ;  and,  when  he  is  done,  he 


expects  to  realize,  and  ought  to  realize, 
by  the  sale  of  his  work,  not  a  mere 
profit  on  the  paper  and  typography,  but 
a  substantial  recompense  for  his  outlay 
and  toils.  Is  it  not  proper  that  he  should 
be  so  recompensed  1  Has  he  not,  like 
the  agriculturist  or  the  merchant,  contri- 
buted uses  to  the  world  ?  His  work  may 
not  be  a  strictly  original  one ;  it  may 
not  contain  a  single  sentence  for  which 
he  does  not  himself  give  you  an  authority 
in  some  previous  writer  ;  it  may  be  en- 
tirely compiled  from  documents  to  which 
you  may  have  as  free  an  access  as  he 
had  ;  and  yet  it  may  be  a  signally  valu- 
able work — for  which  scholars  will  con- 
sent to  pay  an  almost  incredible  price, 
and  the  public  at  large  evince  an  ex- 
treme avidity.  On  what  ground,  then, 
of  reason  or  principle,  can  we  deny  hia 
positive  right  of  property  in  the  results 
of  his  undertaking  ? 

Mr.  Goodrich,  in  his  recent  work,*  en- 
deavors to  show,  if  we  understand  him 
aright,  what  the  late  Mr.  Clay  was  ac- 
cused of  saying,  that  "that  is  pro- 
perty only  which  the  law  makes  pro- 
perty ;'*  and  yet  his  reasoning  is  so 
confused  that  we  are  not  sure  of  stat- 
ing him  rightly  in  thus  speaking.  On 
page  361  of  volume  second,  he  re- 
marks that  the  right  of  the  author  to 
his  works  is  substantially  the  same  as 
the  right  of  the  fanner  to  his  com, 
and  that  **  no  ingenuity  has  been  able  to 
show  any  distinction  whatever  between 
the  principle  on  which  the  author's 
copyright  is  founded,  and  that  on 
which  the  farmer's  right  to  his  crop  is 
founded.*'  At  the  same  time,  for  two 
or  three  pages  subsequently,  he  argues, 
quoting  learned  authorities,  therefore, 
that  •*  property  is  merely  a  possession 
according  to  law.*'  He  does  not  deny, 
any  more  than  his  authorities,  that  there 
may  be  an  abstract  natural  right  of 
property,  but  he  contends  that,  in  the 
actual  condition  of  society,  this  ab- 
stract natural  right  has  been  in  some 
way  lost  or  merged  **  in  the  considera- 
tions of  policy,"  by  which  all  nations 
are  practically  governed.  But  if  that 
principle  is  to  be  admitted,  if  our  rights 
of  property  are  only  what  the  law  allows 
to  be  such,  what  is  to  save  us  from  ab- 
solate  despotism,  or  the  wildest  sanscu- 
lottio  liberty  ?  Surely,  there  mu.st  be 
some  limit,  in  natural  right,  to  the  iuter- 
ferences  of  '*  policy !"  The  instincts  of 
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tiie  child,  of  the  savage,  and  of  civilized 
man,  whioh  proclaim  an  individual  circle 
of  the  rights  within  which  the  law  itself 
oan  step  only  wrongfully  are  not  wholly 
unfouuded.  How  broad  this  circle  is — at 
what  precise  point  natural  right  ceases 
and  social  right  begins,  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  say,  but  that  there  is  a  marked 
distinction  between  the  two,  all  the  bet- 
tor writers  on  law,  as  well  as  the  un per- 
verted dictates  of  the  human  heart,  de- 
clare. In  no  sense,  it  seems  to  us,  can 
the  law  bo  said  to  constitute  or  create 
property,  it  merely  defines  and  declares 
it*  Property  may  exist  where  there  is 
no  law — wherever  human  labor  has 
g^ven  a  new  fonn  or  place  to  that  which 
i.s  adapted  to  the  supply  of  human 
want,  there  is  property;  and  the 
function  of  law,  when  it  intervenes,  is 
only  to  regulate  the  methods  of  its  use, 
its  transmission,  and  its  tenure. 

If  it  be  asked,  then,  why,  granting  the 
.  author  a  positive  right  to  his  works,  the 
laws  of  all  nations  presume  to  limit  that 
right  ?  we  answer  thot  they  do  so  on  the 
aamo  ground,  and  for  the  same  reasons, 
that  they  limit  the  exorcise  of  all  other 
rights — on  the  ground  of  what  are  con- 
ceived to  be  the  more  important  inter- 
ests of  general  society.  Rights  of  prop- 
erty of  all  kinds  are  positive,  but  they 
are  not  absolute — they  are  positive,  be- 
cause they  are  rights,  belonging  to  one 
man,  and  not  to  another — and  they  are 
not  absolute,  because  they  may,  and 
often  must  be,  qualified  by  the  superior 
rights  of  others.  But  this  qualification 
ought  never  to  be  of  an  arbitrary  kind — 
there  ought  always  to  be  a  good  reason 
subsisting  in  the  actual  needs  of  society, 
for  any,  even  the  least,  interference 
wiUi  the  valid  claims  of  the  individual. 
Much  mere  ought  there  to  be  a  good 
roason  for  any  interference  which  pro- 
poses to  annihilate  tlie  claims  of  the 
individual  altogether. 

Let  us  apply  these  principles  to  the 
matter  in  hand. 

Inventors,  as  we  know»  ore  allowed 
to  enjoy  their  patents  but  for  seven 
years,  and  the  writora  of  books  but  for 
fourteen,  with  a  privilege  of  renewal,  in 
both  cases,  under  certain  circumstances. 


Why  ?  The  reason  of  this,  in  the  < 
of  inventors,  is  a  apeoial  one,  nameljr, 
that  the  experience  of  mankind,  in  re- 
gard to  inventions,  has  demonstrated, 
that  even  the  most  ingenious  oontri- 
vances  are  as  much  a  prodaot  of  the 
wants  of  the  age  as  of  the  oreitiTe 
faculties  of  any  individual  man.  Fulton 
is  said  to  have  invented  the  eteamboati 
but  there  are  a  dozen  claimants  to  the 
honor  besides  Fulton.  Morse  was,  an- 
questionably,  the  inventor  of  the  eleotrie 
telegraph,  but  there  were  others  who 
did  invent  it,  or  would  have  invented  it, 
if  his  discovery  had  not  been  announoed, 
about  the  same  time.  To  mve  to  Fulton 
or  Morse,  then,  a  perpetusd  right  to  their 
claims,  would  have  excluded  others, 
equally  deserving,  from  their  rights.  It 
id  by  way  of  compromise,  therefore, 
that  the  law  limits  the  right,  so  that  the 
first  inventor  shall  enjoy  the  fnuts  of 
his  priority,  and  yet  not  prevent  the 
future  enjoyment  of  others,  or  stand  in 
the  way  of  future  improvements.  A 
similar,  but  more  general  policy,  is 
adopted  in  respect  to  authors.  The 
great  majority  of  books,  such  as  school- 
books,  hi:$tories,  works  of  science, 
charts,  etxj.,  etc.,  are  of  a  kind  which, 
if  one  man  did  not  prepare,  another  man 
could  and  would — which  are  susceptihls 
of  groat  improvement,  in  the  course  of 
experience,  and  in  other  hands,  by 
notes,  comments,  emendations,  etc.,  and 
which,  if  surrendered  exclusively  and 
in  perpetuity  to  the  first  authors  or  com- 
pilers, would  create  an  injurious  mono- 
poly. The  law,  consequently,  looking 
to  the  larger  interests  ot  society,  as  weu 
as  to  the  interests  of  individuals,  and, 
unable  to  discriminate  between  works 
of  real  originality  and  those  which  are 
not  so,  adjusts  the  difficulty  by  a  limita- 
tion of  the  time  for  which  a  copyright 
may  be  held.  It  would  be  better,  and 
more  just,  if  the  law  did  discriminate, 
and  confer  upon  certain  publications  a 
longer  hold ;  but  as  that  could  not  be 
done  without  the  establishment  of  a 
censorship  or  board  of  judges,  which  is 
objectionable,  as  open  to  numerous 
abuses,  the  existing  system  must  be 
continued. t      We  are  clear,  bowerer. 


•  Of  courw  wc  except  the  case*  of  what  is  oonfeasodly  artificial  property,  of  which  tfa«tt 
are  many  iutjlanoos.  ^  t    t^  j*  ^  «iww 


*i  'r*  "wrary  property,  be  «.iyB,  "  boinff  an  incorporeal  property,  would,  in  the  course 
or  tiiiio.  iftranjrniuaible  to  descendants,  come  to  be  divided  between  a  multitude  of  indi  viduak 
and  woald  cod,  in  some  sort,  by  not  exieting  for  anybody ;  for,  how  oould  a  great  nnmber  o/ 
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that,  in  this  country ,  the  term  to  which 
the  right  of  the  author  is  restricted,  is 
too  short;  it  extends  only  to  twenty- 
eight  years,  with  a  renewal  for  fourteen 
years  ;  while,  in  England,  it  is  for  life, 
and  seven  years  after  death ;  in  most  of 
the  states  of  Germany,  for  life,  and,  in 
France,  for  the  life  of  the  author  and  his 
wife,  and  to  their  children  for  twenty 
years  afterwards.  The  provisions  in 
this  country,  it  will  be  seen,  are  less 
liberal,  virtually,  than  those  of  any  of 
the  leading  nations,  although  we  boast 
of  our  superior  intelligence,  and  evince 
such  honorable  pride  in  the  growth  and 
success  of  our  young  literature. 

Conceding  the  right  of  the  author,  in 
the  first  instance,  is  there  any  national 
ground,  any  reason  of  state,  any  prin- 
ciple of  domestic  policy,  which  should 
induce  us  to  refuse  that  right  to  the 
foreign  author  as  well  as  our  own  ?  His 
rights  at  home,  as  our  argument  shows, 
are  as  good  as  those  of  the  merchant  to 
his  bale  of  goods,  or  of  the  mechanic  to 
his  implements.  Why  should  we  not 
acknowledge  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other  ?  What  is  there  in  a  book,  to  shut 
it  out  from  the  sympathies  of  the  law, 
which  is  not  also  in  the  bale  of  goods  or 
the  tools  of  trade  ?  Why  are  authors 
made  an  exception  to  all  producers  and 
proprietors  ?  What  is  there  so  sacred 
in  a  fabric  of  silk  or  a  cask  of  wine,  that 
all  the  courts  of  the  country  will  run  to 
its  protection,  if  it  is  invdded,  which  is 
not  also  in  Thackeray's  novels  or  Mac- 
aulay's  history  ?  We  confess  that  we 
could  never  discern  the  difference.  The 
principle  of  society,  in  respect  to  all 
property,  is,  that  the  owner  has  a  ris^ht 
to  the  control  of  it;  the  limitation  im- 
posed by  society  on  all  property  is,  that 
such  control  shall  be  suoordinato  to  its 
own  highest  interests,  or  its  own  welfare 
—  and  with  what  equity,  then,  do  we 
make  a  pai-ticular  species  of  property 
an  anomaly — extinguishing  it  wholly, 
and  saying  that  it  is  no  property  at  all  ? 
Now,  we  do  this  in  the  instance  of 
foreign  authors ;  we  do  not  limit  their 
claims,  or  qualify,  or  regulate  them,  but 
we  ignore  them,  refuse  to  acknowledge 
them,  by  converting  their  special  pos- 
sessions into  a  common  of  pasturage. 

As  to  the  terms  on  which  the  rights 


of  foreign  authors  ought  to  be  recog* 
nized,  that  is  a  question  of  legislative 
wisdom,  to  be  determined,  like  every 
other  question  in  which  a  right  is  in- 
volved, by  a  proper  adjustment  of  the 
individual's  claims  to  the  good  of  the 
public.  If  the  admission  of  the  right, 
in  one  form,  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  public  interests,  then  it  must  be  se- 
cured in  some  other  form.  If  a  broad 
and  open  recognition  of  the  claims  of 
British  authors  and  publishers  would 
seriously  injure  our  own  authors  and 
publishers,  it  is  clear  that  some  other 
method  must  be  devised  to  accomplish 
the  end.  We  deal  with  native  writers 
on  the  principle  that  their  rights  of 
property,  though  conceded  to  them  as 
valid,  are  yet  held  in  subordination  to 
the  public  good,  and  foreign  writ(irs  can 
claim  no  higher  justice  than  what  is 
meted  to  our  own.  The  essential  point 
is,  that  substantial  justice  be  done  to  all 
parties.  But  is  it  true,  that  a  satisfac- 
tory recognition  of  the  rights  of  foreign 
authors  would  damage  our  own  inter- 
ests in  any  way?  By  a  satisfactory 
recognition,  we  mean,  not  precisely  sucn 
an  ample  recognition  as  wo  give  to  the 
rights  of  our  native  authors,  but  one 
that  shall  at  least  confess  and  establish 
the  right  of  the  alien  author.  Let  us  sup- 
pose him  placed  in  this  category — that 
on  the  actual  publication  or  getting  out 
of  his  work  in  this  country,  we  grant  him 
a  copyright  for  the  requisite  number  of 
years — what  would  be  the  result? 
There  are  but  three  classes  who  could 
possibly  be  affected  by  the  opijration — 
American  authors,  American  publish- 
ers, and  the  American  reading  public ; 
and  we  do  not  see  how  either  of  these 
could  be  very  injuriously  affected. 

American  authors  relieved  from  the 
disadvantages  of  an  unpaid  competition, 
it  is  universally  allowed,  would  be  great 
gdners  by  the  change.  They  now  come 
into  their  own  market,  against  the  pow- 
erful and  active  intellect  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, under  the  singular  drawback  that 
their  works  must  be  paid  for  by  the 
publishers,  while  the  works  of  their 
rivals  are  procured  for  little  or  nothing. 
But  no  one  disputes  this  position,  and 
we  need  not  argue  it  How,  then,  would 
it  be  with  the  publishers — we  refer  to 


proprietors,  often  remote  from  each  other,  and  who,  after  some  generations,  would  scarcoljp 
know  each  other,  agree  and  contribate  to  the  reprinting  of  ttie  work  of  their  common  author  1 
Yet,  if  they  should  not  do  so,  and  the  rightof  pa bfishing  belonged  to  them  alone,  the  best  books 
would  iosensibly  disappear  from  circulation.' ^~-Z,<>cre  Legiilatum  Civile  de  la  France^  t.  9^  p. 
17. 
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that  class  of  publishers  who  have  been 
in  tho  halut  of  reproducing  English 
works,  without  the  consent,  and  mainly 
without  thp  compensation  of  the  author  ? 
This  class  has  been  stigmatized,  anjustly, 
as  wo  think,  as  literary  pirates — un- 
justly, because  it  is  no  trespass,  or  no 
great  trespass,  to  pass  over  a  common 
left  opnn  by  the  laxity  of  the  authori- 
ties. In  nice  honor,  they  were,  doubt- 
less, bound  to  make  some  return  to  the 
authors  whose  goods  they  used  (many 
of  our  publishers  have  done  so  in 
a  liberal  manner);  but  tho  obligation 
was  only  honorable,  and  not  legally 
binding.  By  long  custom  and  the 
strange  perversity  of  our  law- makers, 
the  English  literary  field  was  abandoned 
to  tho  first  comers,  and  the  individuals 
who  have  sought  to  work  it  do  not  de- 
serve tlio  harsh  epithet  often  applied  to 
them.  The  vested  interests,  moreover, 
which  they  have  built  up,  under  this  lax 
and  unsettled  condition  of  things,  are 
to  be  regarded  in  any  introduction  of  a 
better  system.  But  this  class,  we  con- 
ceive, have  no  special  or  peculiar  rights 
in  the  premises.  They  have  profited, 
in  the  pjist,  by  the  ill -state  of  the  law ; 
but  they  have  no  claims,  therefore,  to  a 
continuance  of  a  similar  profit,  in  the 
future.  If  it  be  positively  just,  that  the 
rights  of  foreign  authors  should,  in  some 
way,  be  acknowledged,  their  fancied  or 
prospective  interest,  in  the  existing  sys- 
tem, ought  not  to  prevent  the  full  per- 
formance of  our  duty  to  do  justly  to  all 
men.  On  the  supposition  we  have  made 
above,  however,  the  interests  of  even 
this  class,  as  a  whole,  would  not  greatly 
suffer,  if  at  all.  They  would  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  foreign  author,  it  is 
true ;  but  their  compensation  would  bo 
found  in  tho  exclusive  possession  they 
would  derive  from  it.  As  matters  now 
are,  every  reproduction  of  an  English 
work  is  made  at  the  hazard  of  rival  edi- 
tions. Many  a  round  sum  has  been 
sunk  by  houses  that  could  ill  afford  it, 
in  consequence  'of  some  other  house 
printing  upon  them,  and  flooding  the 
market.  But,  under  the  new  airange- 
ment,  they  would  be  secure  from  this 
kind  of  invasion.  Only  those  among 
them,  who  are  unwilling  to  make  returns 
to  the  foreign  author,  would  be  inter- 
fered with  in  any  degree.  Every  pub- 
lisher, who  should  be  willing  to  negoti- 
ate witlfthe  foreign  author  on  fair  terms, 
would  get  the  printing  and  publishing 
of  his  work,  besides  the  exclasive  dis- 


posal of  it  for  the  term  that  the  contract 
should  last.  But  does  not  every  hon- 
orable publisher  acknowledge  himself 
to  be  of  this  kind  ?  does  he  not  oonfoss 
his  willingness  to  deal  equitably  with 
his  author,  provided  he  can  secure  tiie 
exclusive  publication  of  that  author's 
works,  and  be  protected  in  their  sale  ? 

The  worst  effect  which  such  a  scheme, 
if  put  in  practice,  would  produce  upon 
the  reading  public,  which  is,  after  all* 
the  great  interest  to  be  consulted, 
would  be,  that  it  might  possibly  raise 
the  price  of  Iwoks  of  foreign  origin; 
but  it  would  raise  it  only  to  the  extent  of 
the  slight  percentage  paid  to  the  author, 
which  is  usually,  in  this  country,  ten  or 
twelve  per  cent,  on  the  retail  price.  A 
book  by  Mr.  Dickons  or  Thackeray, 
for  which  we  now  pay  one  dollar  a  oopy, 
wo  should,  perhaps,  in  the  event  of  a 
change,  have  to  pay  a  dollar  and  ten 
cents  for,  which  is  too  inconsiderable 
an  amount  to  be  computed  against  the 
solid  satisfaction  which  every  just-mind- 
ed man  would  experience  in  the  oon- 
sciousncss  that  he  was  making  some  ade- 
quate return  to  the  writer  for  the  wealth 
of  information  and  delight  he  furnished. 
We  say  that,  perhaps,  we  should  be 
compelled  to  pay  this  additional  mite, 
but  it  is  not  clear  to  us  that  we 
should — it  is  not  clear  to  us  that,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  assured  contn>l  of  the 
market,  and  the  prospect  of  larger  and 
more  certain  gnins,  the  publisher  could 
afford  the  work,  maugre  the  percentage 
yielded  the  author,  at  as  low  a  rate  as 
he  does  now.  Be  that  as  it  may,  how- 
ever, it  is  demonstrable  that  some  com- 
pensation ought  to  be  made  to  the 
author — we  are  bound  in  honor  and 
justice  to  render  it — and  so  miserable  a 
sacrifice  as  a  few  cents  on  the  part  of 
each  buyer  (which  is  nothing  to  him, 
though  in  the  aggregate  of  gi*eat  import- 
ance to  the  recipient),  should  not  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  so 
obvious  and  imperative  a  duty.  No 
genuine  American,  we  are  sure,  who 
prizes  the  integrity  of  his  country  and 
her  citizens,  as  an  object  beyond  all 
money  estimation,  could  hesitate  for  a 
moment  in  such  an  alternative.  Nay, 
wo  doubt  if  there  is  one,  who  would 
not  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  testify 
his  sense  of  the  immense  benefits  which 
the  foreign  writers  have  conferred  upon 
us,  by  their  immortal  labors.  When 
they  come  among  us  in  person,  we 
evince  the  utmost  eagerness  to  shower 
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upon  them  every  attention,  which  can 
mark  our  admirntion  and  gratitude,  or 
render  their  sojourn  agreeahle.  We 
entertiin  them  heartily  and  generously, 
and  the  same  feeling,  which  prompts 
these  personal  compliments,  would  iind 
an  equal  solace,  could  it  be  gratified, 
in  the  more  systematic  shape  of  a  legal 
recompense. 

It  will  be  noted,  that  we  have  thus  far 
argued  the  terms  of  copyright,  in  the 
supposition  that  the  foreign  author 
actually  issues  his  work,  that  is,  prints 
and  binds  it  in  this  country.  We  have 
done  so,  because  we  understand  that 
many  of  the  leading  publishers  do  not 
(object  to  action,  in  this  shape,  and  we 
deem  it  too  important  to  get  the  prin- 
ciple once  established,  to  hazard  the 
success  of  it  altogether  on  any  dispute 
about  details.  Our  own  convictions, 
nevertheless,  remain  as  strong  as  ever 
they  were,  that  no  serious  damage  in 
the  end  would  result  to  anybody,  from 
the  completest  reciprocity  of  copy- 
right between  our  own  and  other  nations. 
A  late  writer,  whom  we  have  before 
quoted,  urges,  that,  **  of  the  two 
countries  (he  is  referring  to  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States),  it  will  be 
mainly  to  the  advantage  of  the  British 
publishers.  The  British  are  a  nation," 
he  adds  *'  of  sellers,  not  buyers.  They 
preach  free-trade  to  all  the  world,  but 
when  a  market  is  open,  they  rush  in 
and  engross  it.  It  is  free-trade,  but 
only  to  them.  If  we  enter  into  the  pro- 
posed partnership,  they  will  buy  few  of 
our  copyrights — those  only  of  our  best 
authors,  and  few  books  beyond  samples. 
We  may,  perhapsi  be  permitted  to  pur- 
chase some  copyrights  of  them,  and 
publish  the  works  here ;  but  the  general 
course  of  things  will  be  this :  the  Lon- 
don publishers,  having  the  control  of 
British  copyrights,  will  send  their  agents 
to  New  York.  Boston,  and  Philadelphia, 
or  they  will  here  form  brimch  establish- 
ments. Through  these  we  shall  be 
supplied  with  British  books,  on  British 
types,  on  British  paper,  and  in  British 
binding/' 

This  ring  on  the  word  British  would 
be  more  appropriate  in  a  political  ha- 
rangue than  in  a  dignified  argument; 
but,  in  either  place,  it  has  no  more  force 
than  any  other  appeal  to  mere  popular 

{)rejudices.  A  book  may  be  an  excel- 
ent  book,  worthy  of  every  man's  pur- 
chase, though  fifty  times  more  British 


than  is  here  represented.  The  simple 
point  is,  what  is  just  in  the  matter,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  best  for  all  interests 
legitimately  involved  in  the  decision  ? 
Now,  we  believe,  contrary  to  the  entire 
tenor  of  the  above  extract,  that  literary 
wares,  like  other  wares,  will  in  general 
be  carried  first  to  the  best  market;  we 
believe  that  authors,  having  an  assured 
sale  for  their  books,  will  dispose  of  them 
to  those  publishers  who  will  likely 
bring  them  the  largest  returns ;  ancU 
consequently,  that  the  American  mar- 
ket, and  those  who  stand  in  immediate 
relation  to  it,  will  command  the  author- 
ship of  both  nations.  The  American 
market,  if  it  is  not  now,  will  be,  in  a 
few  years,  under  the  unprecedentedly 
rapid  diffusion  of  the  taste  for  books, 
which  distinguishes  our  growth,  the 
leading  market  for  all  works  in  the 
English  language  ;  and  American  pub- 
lishers, who  must,  from  the  necessities 
of  their  position,  hold  a  more  controlling 
attitude  towards  it  than  any  others, 
will  become  the  leading  publishers. 
They  would,  at  least,  in  a  fair  compe- 
tition with  the  British  publishers,  stand 
as  good  a  chance  for  the  first  right  to 
important  works,  and  they  would  enjoy 
the  same  advantages  in  the  British 
market  which  the  British  enjoy  in  this. 
Under  this  competition,  we  should  ex- 
pect to  see,  in  no  long  time,  a  transfer 
of  the  centre  of  literary  productivity 
from  the  metropolis  of  Great  Britian  to 
the  cities  of  the  United  Stales.  Yet 
we  do  not  press  this  view,  nor  shall  we 
enlarge  upon  it  now,  because,  as  we 
have  said,  wo  are  willing  to  see  the 
principle  of  copyright  established  in  the 
modified  form  before  described,  and 
which,  we  are  told,  would  probably 
obviate  the  objection,  of  hitherto  formid- 
able opponents.  We  are  so  anxious 
that  our  national  reputation,  on  the  score 
of  honesty,  should  be  redeemed,  that  we 
are  willing  to  accept  an  imperfect 
measure  rather  than  no  measure  at 
all.  provided  the  priifciple  for  which 
we  contend  is  thereby  asserted.  The 
writers  of  the  country  have  long  been 
nearly  unanimous  in  their  sentiments  as 
to  the  propriety  of  granting  some  return 
to  their  fellow- laborers  abroad,  and,  if 
they  can  procure  the  cooperation  of 
the  publishers  to  so  desirable  an  end, 
even  though  it  should  not  be  to  the 
extent  they  might  wish,  they  will  un- 
doubtly  welcome  the  omen. 
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— When  Bcaamarchais  was  prcsaiDg  bis 
claims  apon  our  Confess,  John  Randolph 
arose,  and  asked  in  tbe  solemnest  waj, 
**  Do  gentlemen  know  who  is  thisBeaumar- 
chais?''  And  then  replied,  with  an  air 
of  great  mystery  and  awe,  "  Why,  he  is 
Figaro — he  is  Figaro !"  which  is  said  to 
have  defeated  the  application  for  the  time. 
We  have  learned  to  know  a  great  deal 
more  than  was  then  known  of  Figaro,  but 
never  in  a  more  acceptable  or  pleasant 
shape  than  in  the  translation  of  LAy£N7C*s 
Beaumarchais  and  his  7'ime8,  recently  exe- 
cuted in  this  country.  The  French  author, 
having  had  access  to  the  original  papers 
and  correspondence  of  his  hero,  has  made 
a  better  biography  of  him  than  any  that 
has  preceded  it — and  they  are  not  a  few. 
lie  gives  us  the  mercurial  wit,  intriguer, 
and  merchant,  in  bis  actual  life,  with  such 
glances  at  tbe  society  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived  as  are  not  to  be  had  in  the 
current  histories.  Beaumarchais  was  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  creatures  that 
ever  lived,  extraordinary,  even  in  Paris — 
where  adventurers  of  all  kinds  abound — 
and  particularly  interesting  to  us,  because 
he  was  most  nearly  connected  with  the  se- 
cret history  of  our  own  revolution.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  clock-maker — a  youth  of 
great  natural  parts  and  vivacity — who  be- 
came notorious  by  a  famous  lawsuit,  in 
which  he  gibbeted  tiie  parliaments,  and  af- 
terwards was  a  secret  agent  of  Louis  XV.  in 
some  not  very  creditable  transactions,  and 
then  of  Louis  XVI.,  in  others  scarcely 
more  creditable.  He  was  finally  selected 
by  Klgeunes,  the  French  minister,  to  carry 
on  the  concealed  operations  by  which 
France  proposed  to  help  the  American  in- 
surgents against  England.  By  this  con- 
nection, he  was  brought  in  contact  with 
Franklin,  Silas  Deane,  and  Arthur  Lee, 
who  were  the  American  agents  in  Europe, 
at  that  time— and  the  latter  of  whom  the 
work  represents  as  considerable  of  a 
scoundrel.  Beaumarchais  played  the  part 
of  a  merchant,  under  the  name  of  Rode- 
rique  Hortalez  &  Co.,  who  forwarded  the 
supplies  to  our  revolutionists,  for  which  he 
never  got  fully  paid.  His  claims  against 
us  were  the  subjects  of  animated  negotia- 
tions, for  many  years,  involving  many 
pros  and  eoru.  and  were  never  settled,  we 
believe,  to  tbe  satisfaction  of  anybody. 


But  his  chief  distinction  arose  out  of  the 
fact,  that  while  be  was  one  of  the  most 
extensive  traders,  and  active  intrigaers  of 
his  day,  he  was  also  the  author  of  ita  most 
successful  plays— the  Barber  of  SeTilla 
and  the  Marriage  of  Figaro.  The  latter 
was  a  long  while  held  in  suftpensc,  by  the 
refusal  of  the  king  to  allow  it  to  be  acted, 
which  set  the  universal  public  on  tbe  qui 
vive  to  see  it ;  and  when  it  was  produced 
the  6clat  was  tremendous.  Three  persona 
were  killed  in  the  pressure  of  the  crowd 
which  rubhed  to  the  theatre,  while  tbe  ap- 
plauses of  the  critics  were  without  mear 
sure.  It  ran  for  night  after  night,  and  paid 
into  the  treasury  of  the  theatre,  as  well  aa 
into  the  pockets  of  tbe  author,  almoet  fi^ 
bulous  sums.  Tbe  secret  of  its  Bucceaa, 
however,  apart  from  the  genuine  viFtcitx 
of  the  dialogue,  was  the  audaciooa  on- 
slaught which  it  made  upon  the  eziating 
forms  of  society.  "  What  is  the  use  of  the 
Bastille,''  asked  Louis,  "if  such  thinga 
are  to  be  represented?"  Yet  tbe  inten- 
tions of  Beaumarchais  were,  by  no  meanat 
revolutionary  ;  he  satirized  the  aboaea  of 
power  because  they  furnished  him  a  fine 
material  for  his  wit ;  but  the  very  ezpo> 
sures  he  made  must  have  contributed  to 
the  general  overturn  which  came  a  few 
years  later.  During  that  convulsive  pe- 
riod his  own  fate  was  singular.  By  hla 
marriages,  his  speculations,  and  his  writ- 
ingfi,  he  had  accumulated  an  immenae  for- 
tune ;  he  built  a  magnificent  palace  In  the 
heart  of  the  city,  and  he  was  Daturally 
classed  among  the  aristocrats  of  tbe  day* 
Yet,  while  he  was  proscribed  as  an  emigri 
he  was  actually  employed  as  a  aecret 
agent  of  one  of  the  revolutionary  com- 
mittees. His  fortune  was  greatly  damaged 
by  the  troubles,  but  he  died  in  peace  in  hia 
bed,  although  so  many  others  of  his  poal- 
tion  and  class  were  guillotined  or  exiled. 
The  story  of  all  these  vicissitudes  la  a 
most  interesting  one,  and  the  author  haa 
told  it  well.     (Harp-  rs). 

— Mr.  S.  G.  Goodkicu,  who  isunivenmny 
known  among  the  juveniles,  as  the  writer 
of  the  i*tter  Parley  books,  continuee  hia 
exceedingly  diversified  and  active  literary 
career,  by  Reminiscences  of  his  L{f§  and 
Times.  (Miller,  Orton  &  Co.)  That  life 
is  hardly  so  important  as  to  justify  thii 
proceeding,  nor  is  the  execution  of  the 
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tofk  rcmarKabTc  for  nnj  felicity;  nod  jet 
It  w»*j  hnnllf  po^Ible  for  n  writer,  or  aoy 
dogre^f  of  abtlitj,  to  raake  two  large  vo- 
Imnet  wholtj  destitute  of  ]Dtere<;t,  The 
early  recollwciioos  of  Mr,  Goodrich,  which 
reUk*  to  vUlngc}  life  hi  New  Eoglaod,  at 
thd  close  of  the  Ust  century  &Qd  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present,  po-^seBa  a  certain 
charm,  and  florae  notes  of  the  people 
whom  be  hoa  met  abroad,  m  hia  many 
foreign  tours,  are  pleasant  reading.  We 
tnppose,  too,  that  hia  diligent  collection 
of  memorials  about  locally  dixtinguiphed 
m4fa  will  have  no  Vttlle  local  acceplaoce  5 
tmtf  ad  a  whole,  his  book  appears  to  un  dlf- 
fkise  and  insignificant.  Hi»  aneGdote:^  are 
notjilwayi)  preeminent  for  their  point,  nor 
are  hh  sketches  of  character  very  graphic, 
bot  the  Fpirit  in  which  he  writes  ijs,  forth© 
most  part»  amiable  and  benevolent,  in 
8pUe  of  the  old  political  prejudices  which 
he  makefl  no  attempt  to  disguise. 

—  A  gentleman  who  iuperintended 
Fanny  Eltsler^s  pirouettes  a  Tew  years 
dnce,  and  who  recently  ''  managed  the 
press''  for  the  managers  of  the  opera,  baa 
publlFhcd  a  book  which  »ettk8  the  qnes- 
tion  which,  for  the  laat  four  years,  baa 
agitated  the  public  mind — ^namcly,  what 
wa«  the  prcciae  riilation  of  Ibc  ex-purveyor 
of  pirouettes  to  the  EnglUh  government. 
He  tells  ns  that  Lord  Palmerston  hired 
him  to  manage  the  French  and  American 
prevfor  the  English  foreign  office,  and  eooa 
after  politely  paid  him  up,  and  asked  him, 
indirectly,  to  leave.  Leave  ?  The  foreign 
iecretary  forgot  the  £500  a  year.  Our 
Pan  gloss  did  not ;  bat  pressed  boldly  on, 
from  a  hint  to  a  snub,  and  from  a  anub  to 
a  kick.  Why  be  did  not  go,  when  his  em- 
ployer n^ked  bim  to  do  so,  he  does  not 
mj ;  nor  why  be  calls  bLmself  a  diplomat- 
ist En  revanekt  he  quotes  freely  from 
tbe  Latin  grammar,  and  gives  ns  kis  opin- 
ions of  general  politics.  There  remains 
bat  one  thing  more  for  this  geotleman, 
who  is,  at  present,  apparently  out  of  em- 
ployment, to  do.  Let  bim  pacify  the  pub- 
lic impaiiencf  by  writing  M\f  Fom  dt  Deu^ 
hiih  Fanny  ElUler.  A  world,  aniious  for 
its  favorite  diplomatist,  wmlta  to  9ee  bin 
lake  that  step  n^^xt. 

-^  Mo,  Fukkhan  UnxT,  who  is  nnlver- 
ially  known  tn  the  commerolal  world,  haa 
laid  that  part  of  the  grt*aL  world  under  ad- 
ditional obtlgatious,  by  hU  Live»  of  Jnieru 
mn  MrrvfamiM,    This  is  t;ot  9ui  attempt  to 


flatter  men,  who  have  no  other  tUl*?  to  m- 
tpect  than  the  energy  or  ekill  which  f^n- 
ahled  them  to  accumulate  large  fortunes, 
but  is  an  carnefit  endeavor  to  commend  to 
others  whatever  is  really  great  and  enno- 
bling ia  mercantile  character.     The  bio- 
grapbies  are  written  with  ability  ntid  taste, . 
and  furniph  many  a  paragraph  of  profounAj 
instructiou.    The  volume  contains  engrav 
ed  portraits  of  several  of  its  most  distinJ 
gulshed  subjects. 

—  Mr.    CflAnLfis    Nohhoff,    favorably 
known  by  h'lB  Jdan-o/'W^r  Life  conttnacfl 
hisBea-experienccs  in  Whaling  andFUhing; 
a  semi- biographical  tale  of  ihe  whaleman'^ 
anxieties,  perils,  and  pleasures.    It  is  moi 
agreeably  written,  abounds  in  nice  observft^ 
tion,  and  strlkiog  incidents,  and  Is  parti'i^ 
cularly  adapted  to  engage  the  attention  of  1 
the  young.      As  the  parttculara  of  tht' 
sketches  are  derived  from  an  actual  parti- 
cipatioQ  in  the  events  described,  they  po#- 
seas  an  unusual  degree  of  freshness  an4i 
fidelity  to  truth  and  nature. 

—TTie  Court  qfJ^Tapoletm  (Derby  Jb  Jaclc* 
son)  is  the  gift  volume  of  the  season,  which 
fills  the  place  of  Dr,  Griswold's  RipubHcan 
Court,  published  by  the  Applctona  lost 
year.  It  ib  a  very  superb  book,  handsomely 
printed  upon  fine  paper,  and  massively  and 
elaborately  bound.  The  text  Is  a  spirited 
and  entertaining  sketch  of  French  so* 
ciety  under  the  empire.  It  may  seem  ud 
ea«»y  work,  but  the  graceful  ease  of  tbs 
treatment  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  any 
insutBcienl  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The 
whole  work  shows  not  only  the  careful 
and  viraoious  observer,  but  the  Induatrious 
student,  of  French  life  and  social  history. 
Despite  its  formi  the  work  of  Mr.  F.  B, 
Goodrich  Is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
literature  of  a  fascinating  period  of  modern 
history.  It  would  have  a  large  sale,  wt  | 
are  sure,  as  it  would  meet  with  QniveTnali] 
favor,  were  it  pnbllshed  in  another  anAJ 
cheaper  form.  The  general  reader  boyt 
such  a  volume  for  a  gift  and  for  Its  gene- 
ral splendor;  the  special  reader  never  be* 
lieves  that  the  text  of  so  superb  a  volume 
is  worth  attention.  Mr.  Goodrich,  who 
made  bis  first  literary  mark  by  the  gaj^l 
and  sparkling  Paris  letters  of  Dick  7\nto 
ID  the  New  York  7\f»e*,  has  a  facility  and 
raciness  of  style  which  will  always  com* 
mand  the  public  attention.  He  has  wrlt- 
leo  a  dellghirul  book ;  and  wo  could  wis^^ 
ihjtX  tlw  UluRttatlona  is^t^i  m^^^'j  ^^t.^ 
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and  the  bindiag.  Bat  thej  have  a  vulgar 
appearance.  Tbej  are  colored,  which  such 
engraviugs  never  should  be,  and  they 
have,  coQifequentl  J,  rather  the  air  of  a  supe- 
rior style  of  tinted  print  for  prune- 
boxes. 

— We  have  spoken  before  of  the  exquisite 
volume  of  illustrations  by  Darlby,  of  the 
story  of  Margaret,  There  has  been  nothing 
in  the  same  sfyle,  anywhere,  more  beautiful 
and  satisfactory.  Sketches  of  New  Eng- 
land life  seventy  and  eighty  years  ago, 
they  are  full  of  romance,  and  humor,  and 
tenderness,  and  reveal  the  strain  of  poetry 
that  was  not  unknown  even  to  the  Puritan 
genius.  The  illustrations  have  the  same 
pathos  as  the  story:  a  kind  of  snbdued, 
passionate  regret  at  the  exposure  of  rare 
and  delicate  natures  to  the  rough  chances 
of  life.  When  so  finished,  and  careful,  and 
remarkable  a  work  as  this  of  Darley's  is 
presented  to  the  public,  it  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  general  pride  that  its  value  shall  be 
recognized  and  acknowledged  by  a  uni- 
versal admiration.  Such  a  collection  of 
drawings  would  make  a  profound  impres- 
sion in  Paris  or  London,  had  they  chanced 
to  be  indigenous  there.  The  whole  range 
of  recent  illustrated  works,  in  both  of  the 
foreign  capitals,  has  nothing  so  intrinsic- 
ally beautiful,  and  so  distinguished  as  a 
contribution  to  the  treasures  of  true  art,  as 
Darley^s  Margaret.    <Redfield.) 

— Among  the  fascinating  holiday  juve- 
niles, we  mu^  not  forget  the  handsome 
illustrated  quarto  Tom  Thumbs  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  Heir  of  Redely  ffe.  (Dix,  Edwards 
&  Co.)  The  exhaustless  charm  of  the  old 
story  is  increased  rather  than  diminished 
in  this  new  form.  It  deals  with  the  purest 
romance  ;  takes  us  back  to  the  cheerful 
round-table  and  the  bright  days  when  good 
King  Arthur  ruled  the  land ;  and  gives 
the  child  a  hundred  happy  fancies  which 
last  as  long  as  life.  While  so  many  able 
minds  are  employed  upon  new  and  good 
books  for  children,  we  are  glad  to  see  the 
charming  talent  of  Miss  Tokoe  devoted  to 
this  old  and  good  story.  We  have  no  fear 
that  children  will  learn  too  much  ;  so  that 
we  are  in  no  degree  jealous  of  the  sciences 
made  easy,  which  are  so  constantly  oflfercd 
them.  We  are  very  sure  that  nobody 
knows  what  the  young  people  want  so  well 
as  the  young  people  themselves  ;  and  they 
are  not  to  be  put  off  with  any  dullness ; 
therefore,  they   will   always   love   Tom 


Thumb,  and  everybody  who  tells  his  storj 

well. 

— The  same  house  have  issacd  a  bolidaj 
book  of  new  design  :  Photographic  UluUrtb- 
Uon9  of  Scripture  Scenes — or  photographs 
from  sketches  illustrating  the  Bible.  This 
new  application  of  this  exquisite  invention 
enables  each  copy  of  a  work  to  have  ffto 
similes  of  the  original  sketches  of  the 
artist.  It  opens  an  entirely  new  fleld  of 
artistic  exertion;  for  designs  are  now  made 
expressly  to  be  photographed.  The  pre- 
sent volume  is  very  handsome,  and  will  be 
doubly  welcome  to  those  who  seek  for  gifts 
that  have  a  peculiar  harmony  with  the 
religious  character  of  the  season. 

— But  of  all  the  seasonable  book-gif^  for 
children,  we  prefer  the  collected  numbers  for 
the  last  year  of  our  little  contemporary,  TAe 
Schoolfellow  (Dix,  Edwards  &  Co.),  which 
are  now  presented  in  one  handimme  vol- 
ume—  being  vol.  I.  of  the  new  eerles. 
Those  of  our  maturer  readers,  whose  yooog 
people  have  received  a  monthly  call  from 
the  Schoolfellow,  must  often  have  bad  their 
own  more  sober  eyes  and  minds  attracted 
to  the  geniul  variety,  wholesome  moralltj, 
and  univer^l  spirit  and  interest  of  the  lit- 
tle magazine.  Among  the  periodicals  for 
children,  we  know  of  none  which  can  com- 
pare with  this.  It  does  not  treat  its  audi- 
ence like  a  school-marm  or  a  buffoon.  It 
does  not  constantly  say  to  them,  "Now, 
my  little  dears,  you  are  very  young  chil- 
dren, and  you  do  not  know  much  ;  bi}t  be 
virtuous,  and  you'll  be  happy  ;•'  but  it  ap- 
peals to  their  human  interests,  sympathies, 
and  intelligence  ;  and  the  appeal  is  made 
in  BO  manly,  sensible,  interesting,  amos- 
ing,  and  unexceptionable  a  manner,  that 
the  Schoolfellow  is  looked  for  and  read 
with  as  genuine  an  interest  as  a  new  novel 
is  devoured  by  ciders,  who  are  no  wiser 
because  they  are  older.  Every  parent  will 
remark,  in  this  magazine,  a  total  freedom 
from  foolish  love  stories,  and  from  all 
stories  the  interest  of  which  depends  upon 
feelings  and  knowledge  with  which  chil- 
dren are  not  familiar ;  while  a  thoughtfal 
care  provides,  every  month,  a  pparkling 
variety  of  interest.  There  are  lovelj 
fairy-stories,  exquisitely  illustrated ;  ad- 
ventures at  home  and  abroad  ;  intelligible 
sketches  of  famous  men,  living  and  dead  ; 
papers  descriptive  of  games,  with  admir- 
able and  useful  cuts ;  accounts  of  interest- 
ing and  curious  objects  and  places  in  city 
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and  coantrj ;  sketches  of  natural  bistorj 
in  every  department ;  and,  in  general, 
whatever  may  most  interest  an  intelligent 
and  active  child— the  whole  being  per- 
vaded with  a  healthy,  sound  morality.  The 
illustrations  are  often  very  striking  and 
beautiful  ]  and  both  in  them  and  in  the 
text  there  is  a  genial  and  happy  humor, 
which  fascinates  the  child  as  well  aa  the 
man.  This  monthly  magazine  is  very 
handsomely  issued  for  one  dollar  a  year  ; 
and  it  seems  to  iis  that  this  needs  only  be 
known  to  secure  for  it  an  immense  circu- 
lation. In  this  volume,  now  collected 
and  published  as  a  gift-book,  every  parent 
and  lover  of  children  can  see  the  scope  and 
character  of  the  publication,  if  they  hand 
it  to  the  young  people,  and  abide  by  their 
verdict,  there  will  never  have  been  a 
Schoolfellow  with  such  hosts  of  friends. 

— The  Paragreens  in  Parit ;  or,  a  VitU  to 
the  Universal  Exhibition,  illustrated  by 
John  Leech  (Constable  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  ; 
Dix,  Edwards  &  Co.),  is  a  Christmas  book 
by  Dr.  Rufini,  the  author  of  those  well- 
known  tales  of  Italian  life,  Doctor  Anto- 
nio, and  Lorenzo  Benoni.  Rufinl  is  an 
Italian  resident  in  England,  and  the  re- 
markable accomplishment  which  enabled 
a  foreigner  to  write  in  English  with  such 
idiomatic  force  and  purity,  in  both  bis 
earlier  works,  is  even  more  striking  in  this 
last  little  Christmas  book.  It  meets  the 
Punch  humorists  upon  their  own  ground, 
and  that  the  most  national  and  difficult  of 
all ;  and  yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  volume 
to  betray  that  it  is  not  by  a  pure  Punch 
man.  except  a  kind  of  fineness  which  is 
more  southern  than  English.  The  title  of 
the  book  is  a  happy  hit  in  the  Punch 
way,  and  shows  the  singular  familiarity 
of  the  author  with  the  witty  slang  of  the 
language.  The  Paragreens,  of  course,  is 
simply  pair  o'  greens,  or  a  genuine  cock- 
ney and  his  wife,  who  was  a  JoliflTe,  of 
Hackney,  and  they  go  with  their  family  to 
Paris  while  the  exhibition  is  open,  and 
their  gracious  queen  is  visiting  his  imperial 
majesty.  The  good  cockneys  are  bled  free- 
ly upon  every  hand.  They  are  swindled 
by  means  of  their  national  snobbery.  They 
love  a  lord  as  only  free-born  Britons  can  ; 
and  they  pay  roundly  for  their  independ- 
ence at  evory  step.  The  story  is  another 
shot  in  the  ceaseless  battery  of  wit  that 
blazes  against  the  cockney  snob.  The 
material  and  its   treatment  seem  to  be 


equally  exhaustlcss ;  and  this  neatly-print- 
ed book,  with  its  humorous  illuBtrations  by 
John  Leech,  who  makes  the  social  carica- 
tures of  PuncK  will  give  Jonathan  mauy 
a  quiet  and  friendly  Christmas  laugh  at 
his  cousin  John  doing  and  saying  precisely 
what  his  great  grandfather  Cockney  said 
and  did. 

— During  all  the  brilliant  literary  career 
of  Mr.  Willis,  the  public  has  importuned 
him  to  write  a  novel.  Why  not  concen- 
trate his  undoubted  talent  upon  some  large 
and  coherent  work,  and  elaborate  his 
sparkling  sketches  of  society  and  social 
character  into  the  permanent  form  of  a 
novel  ?  Last  January,  Mr.  Willis  began  to 
answer  this  question  in  the  columns  of  bis 
Home  Journal,  by  the  publication,  in  week- 
ly chapters,  of  Paul  Fane,  Its  success  in 
the  paper  was  not  remarkable;  but,  as 
everything  from  the  pen  of  so  distin- 
guished an  author  as  Willis  commands 
public  attention,  when  it  is  fairly  presented 
to  the  public  mind,  the  novel — as  a  book 
— has  had  a  large  sale,  and  has  been 
widely  noticed.  Paul  Fane  is  not  strictly 
a  novel ;  it  is  rather  a  romance,  or  study 
of  character.  And  we  must  frankly  say 
that  such  a  character  as  Paul  Fane's  is 
hardly  worth  studying :  at  least,  from  the 
point  of  view  chosen  by  the  author.  The 
motif  of  the  book  is  simply  republican  cu- 
riosity about  hereditary  rank,  or  an  effort 
to  solve  the  mystery  of  nobility.  But  If 
Paul  Fane  had  been  a  natural  nobleman, 
80  to  speak,  he  would  have  been  instantly 
upon  a  level  with  the  best  artificial  noble- 
man, in  his  own  feeling  and  in  that  of  the 
nobleman  himself.  The  sense  of  some 
mysterious  difference  between  him  and  the 
English  family  who  "  would  have  demeaned 
themselves''  by  accepting  a  title,  is  only 
the  difference  that  is  felt  everywhere,  in 
all  society.  The  finer  strain  of  life  and 
manner  in  the  Ashlys,  is  their  property 
as  men  and  women.  It  is  simply  the 
charm  of  a  refined  nature.  We  do  not  say 
that  long  cultivation  and  descent  through 
generations  of  ease  and  education  do  not 
sometimes  affect  the  later  scions  of  a  race, 
only  that  there  is  no  law  which  necessarily 
produces  such  a  result,  as  is  implied  in 
this  story.  Paul  Fane  is  an  artist,  bat 
not  a  refined  man,  nor  truly  a  noble  one. 
He  is  conceited,  and  morbid,  and  senti- 
mental. He  wants  the  inoculation  of  Sax- 
on health,  which  the  Ashlys  have.    Aa 
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honest-hearted  lover  believes  in  his  mia- 
ircBS  as  be  bt  lieves  in  his  l«ve.  He  may 
pause  Rt  the  prospect  of  poverty,  but  he 
does  not  insult  his  bride  even  by  the  fancy 
that  Khe  would  pine  for  the  palace  in  the 
cottage.  Mr.  Willis's  novel  has  a  value  as 
the  work  of  a  man  who  has  himself  curi- 
ously speculated  upon  the  topics  it  dis- 
cusses, and  it  teems,  of  course,  with  his 
eccentricities  of  manner.  The  style  is  con- 
scious, redundant,  and  dainty,  but  it  is  a 
part  of  the  author.  There  is  always  a 
sparkle  upon  the  Ink  in  which  he  dips  his 
pen;  but  bhall  we  say  that  sometimes, 
amid  the  cloying  mazes  of  his  later  man- 
ner, we  recall  with  regret  the  flexible  and 
transparent  style  of  the  Peneilings  by  the 
Way,  and  Ldtersfrom  under  a  Bridge  1 

—Among  the  most  delightful  pictures  of 
the  day,  are  the  Flemifh  Tales  of  Hkndrik 
CoNsciEXCK.  (Dix,  Edwards  &  Co.)   lie  has 
a  peculiar  knack  in  setting  his  conceptions 
before  you.  and  of  giving  vivid  impressions 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  life  around  him 
Everybody  who  has  read  his  pleasant  sto- 
ries for  children,  will  recall  the  simplicity 
aud  grace  of  his  style,  and  the  hearty  earn- 
estness— almost  equal  to  Andersen's— with 
which  he  enters  into  the  peculiar  sympa- 
thies of  the  young.    His  Flemish  Talcs  have 
the  same  character,  save  that  they  are  ad- 
dressed to  adults.    They  are  homely,  natu- 
ral, quiet,  aud  not  without  traces  of  a 
genial  humor.   As  the  author  himself  says, 
in  the  cliatty  preface,  "  they  are  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  the  reigning  fashion  ;  they 
are  no  medley  of  blood,  thieves'  slang,  dis- 
honor, connubial  infidelity,  barefaced  de- 
bauchery, mocking  unbelief,  or  destructive 
and  morbid  despondency  ;  no,  no — the  de- 
moa  of  despair  and  hate  finds  here  no 
place.    Nature,  in  her  unspotted  freshness, 
has  woven  these  tales  out  of  humble  mate- 
rial— here  and  there  lighted  up  by  the  pure 
pearl  of  a  human  heart.    To  enjoy  them, 
one  must  still  have  some  poetry  in  his  soul, 
for  they  are  addressed  to  the  finest  chords 
of  the  heart,  the  tender  sources  of  life-en- 
joyment— love  to  God  and  our   fellow 
man."    This  is  true;  and  he  who  make 
the  acquaintance  of  Conscience,  will  find 
that  we  have  commended  him  to  a  right 
pleasant  and  profitable  friend. 

— Julian  J  or.  Scenes  in  Judea  (C.  S.Francis 
&  Co.),  U  the  second  edition  of  a  work 
which  is  already  a  standard  in  its  kind,  by 
the  late  William  Waee,  author  of  Letters 


from  Palmyra,  There  are  no  literArj  pic- 
tures of  early  Christian  times  more  cftlmlj 
and  carefully  colon^d,  or  of  a  more  bummne 
and  genial  spirit  than  Mr.  Ware 'a  workf. 
We  are  glad  of  the  indication  afforded  by 
this  new  edition,  that  there  is  a  eonstAiit 
demand  for  them. 

The  Appletons  have  published  Uiiit' 

dulcta,  a  Thousand  Pleasant  TTiings.  Seieetid 
from  ••.Vt>/M  and  Queries  J*  And  the  book 
itself,  with  its  motto  from  Sir  Thomu 
Browne's  Urn-burial,  makes  the  one  ple«r 
sant  thing  more  than  the  thousand  it  con- 
tains. The  editor  has  a  dainty  skill  In  hts 
selections  from  the  mass  of  material  in  the 
*♦  Notes  and  Queries,"  of  which  he  most 
aptly  says*  '•  In  this  '  lumber-room,*  amid 
the  *  rubbish^  inherent  from  the  very  nalorc 
of  the  work,  gleam,  so  to  speak,  old  gems, 
richly-chased  bronzes,  rare  old  china,  or 
other  objects  of  curiosity  and  interest" 
These  he  has  selected  and  catalogued  ^th 
excellent  taste.  The  facts  are  fall  of  In- 
terest to  everybody ;  nor  could  there  be  a 
more  convenient  and  entertaining  Tolaine 
at  hand  in  the  myriad  moments  of  waiting 
which  befall  every  man,  than  Milled^dda. 
The  publishers  have  done  justice  to  the 
•haracter  and  value  of  the  work  in  the 
very  handsome  volume  they  have  isBaed. 

—Poems  by  Wiijjam  W.  Stort  (Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Co.).     It  is  now  nearly  a 
year  since  we  had  occasion  to  notice,  with 
spetial  commendation,  the  fine  and  ford- 
ble  poem  delivered  at  the  inauguration 
of  the  Beethoven  statue  in  Boston,  by 
Mr.  William  W.  Story— himself  a  .sculptor 
of  distinguished  merit — and  amply  able  to 
appreciate  justly,  and  to  celebrate  nobly, 
the  triumph  of  a  brother  in  his  art    We 
have  now  to  welcome  a  volume  by   the 
same  gifted  author,  in  which  the  Beetho- 
ven poem  makes  but  one  of  many  admira- 
ble things.    Such  a  volume,  from  the  pen 
of  such  a  man,  must  not  pass  by  us  without 
distinct  recognition.    Mr.  Story  is  no  mere 
adulator  of  the  muse.    He  is  an  artist  in 
words,  as  he  is  in  marble.    Ho  is  evidently 
familiar  with    the   most   passionate   and 
pointed   of  modern   English    poets;    bnt 
this   familiarity   is  of    the    kind    which 
has  less   of.  imitation    than    of  sympa- 
thy.   Mr.  Story  walks  in  the  same  direc- 
tion with  Robert  Browninpc,  but  he  wears  a 
very  difFercnt  costume,  and  seeks  a  differ- 
ent result.    He  clings  to  older  theories  of 
his  art,  and  if  he  has  not  attained  the  ncrv- 
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008  concentration  and  dramatic  intensity 
of  Browning,  neither  has  he  made  such  bold 
innovation  upon  the  custom  of  rhythm  and 
metre.  In  his  poem  of  the  '^  Confessional," 
for  instance,  Mr.  Story  deals  with  one  of 
those  subjects  in  which  Browning  specially 
delights.  He  touches  a  spring  which  reveals 
to  us  the  inner-workings  of  passion,  of  love 
and  of  hate,  of  happiness  and  of  despair,  in 
the  soul  of  a  single-hearted  Italian  girl ; 
and  from  this  spring  he  educes  a  music 
quite  bis  own.  This  poem,  the  most  in- 
tense in  the  collection,  is  also  the  most 
original ;  and  it  is  not  saying  too  much 
of  it,  we  think,  to  pronounce  it  the  most 
characteristic  and  passionate  narrative  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  American 
verse.  Equally  original,  and  almost  equal- 
ly vigorous,  is  the  poem  of  the  "  Beggar," 
while  in  the  story  of  •'  Castle  Palo,"  which 
is,  however,  touched  with  a  less  equal  hand, 
we  recognize  a  descriptive  power  and  a 
scenic  sense  at  once  fresh  in  their  quality 
and  finely  cultivated. 

The  faults  of  this  volume  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  find.  The  music  of  Mr.  Story's 
verse,  still  falls  short  of  that  certainty,  fa- 
cility, and  flexible  harmony,  to  which  the 
greatest  poets  only  are  born,  and  which 
the  simply  great  only  achieve  after  years 
of  patient  thought  and  labor.  His  philoso- 
phy has  not  yet  taken  its  full  and  definite 
form ;  nor  has  he  concentrated  his  devo- 
tion upon  those  branches  of  the  poetic  art 
which  will  bear  the  best  fruits  for  him. 
His  meditative  "  Couplets"  make  up  the 
least  satisfactory  portion  of  his  book,  al- 
though Mr.  Story  gives  abundant  proof  of 
a  native  force  of  thought  which  should 
make  his  reflective  poems  as  impressive  as 
his  poems  of  the  sentiments  are  sweet,  and 
simple,  and  touching. 

The  following  lovely  little  romance  will 
show  how  easy  it  would  have  been  for  us  to 
bestow  the  commonplaces  of  praise  upon  a 
book  which  we  believed  to  deserve  the  con- 
scientious comments  of  criticism : 

"  IN  THE  WEST. 

"The  minster  cluck  has  struck  for  ten, 
The  streets  nre  free  from  maids  and  men  ; 
The  hour  has  come,  and  whore  are  you  ? 

*'  The  lights,  that  in  the  chamber  shone, 
Have  slowly  vanished,  one  by  one ; 

Bat  one  still  shines,  and  there — are  you ! 

"  Put  out  your  lifjht,  and  come  my  love ! 
The  wind  nijrhs  m  the  leaves  above ; 
And  1  beneath  them  sigh— for  you ! 
VOL.  IX. — 7 


"  The  little  brook  talks  all  alone 
Unto  the  long,  flat,  mossy  stone. 
Where  silently  I  wait  for  you  ! 

"  I  see  the  swiftly  sliding  star, 
I  bear  the  watchdog  bark  afar. 

While  longing  here,  I  wait  for  you  I 

"  Was  that  a  step  upon  the  grass  ? 
No  :  t'was  the  wind-stirred  leaves,  alas ! 
Dear  love,  I  wait,  I  wait  for  you  • 

"  Oh  haste,  the  night  is  going  by, 
The  streets  are  still,  and  not  an  eye 
Is  watching,  love,  but  mine  for  you!  " 

— "  After  years  of  respectful  solicita- 
tion," Mr.  Henry  V.  D.  Johns,  of  Lanvale 
St.,  Baltimore,  has  obtained  permission  for 
the  public  to  peruse  the  poems  of  the  late 
Francis  S.  Key  (Carter  &  Brothers)  ;  and 
Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  a  long  prefatory 
letter,  has  related  the  circumstances  of  the 
composition  of  "  The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner," of  which  the  learned  magistrate  re- 
marks, with  an  acumen  worthy  of  Mr. 
Justice  Laurie,  of  London  :  "  The  song  has 
become  a  national  one,  and  will,  I  think, 
from  its  great  merit,  continue  to  be  so, 
especially  in  Maryland  /"  Now,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  read  or  sing  the  famous  song  of 
Mr.  Key's  without  a  consuming  desire  to 
read  or  sing  other  poems  by  that  poet  It 
is  a  good,  honest,  patriotic  effusion,  to 
which  good,  honest,  American  glasses  have 
clinked,  and  American  eyes  moistened,  in 
many  lands  j  but  it  was  no{  its  poetry,  but 
its  patriotism,  that  was  responsible  for  the 
emotion.  The  rest  of  the  verse  in  the  vol- 
ume is  below  mediocrity.  It  is  a  misfortune 
that  it  was  not  suffered  to  remain  in  the 
discreet  seclusion  which  resisted  those 
"  years  of  respectful  solicitation." 

—  Mr.  Milbubn's  RiflCf  Axe^  and  Saddle- 
bags (Derby  and  Jackson),,  a  volume  of 
essays  and  lectures,  is  not  only  interesting 
because  the  author  is  blind,  but  because 
his  mind  is  sweet  and  healthy,  and  beats 
with  honest  sympathy  for  good  things. 
The  sketches  of  Western  pioneer  life  are 
picturesque,  spirited,  and  dramatic ;  and 
he  touches  history  everywhere  with  a  vivi- 
fying freshness.  Mr.  Milburn's  pure 
speculations  interest  us  less.  But  the 
whole  book  has  an  earnest,  hearty  tone. 

—Mr.  Maooon'8  Westward  Empire  (Har- 
per and  Brothers)  has  precisely  the  oppo- 
site character.  It  is  the  turgid  and  superfi- 
cial elaboration  of  the  fact,  that  the  course 
of  civilization  has  been  westward.  The  book 
surveys  history  from  the  beginning,  divid- 
ing it  arbitrarily  into  four  epochs,  and 
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criticizes  llteratares,  arts,  philosophies, 
and  religions.  It  is  the  most  pomponslj 
rhetorical  work  we  remember  to  have 
seen.  Its  style  is  that  of  an  insane  sopho- 
more, or  what  we  suppose  may  be  the  elo- 
quence of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spurgcon,  who  is 
the  *'  sensation"  preacher  of  the  moment 
in  London,  and  in  whose  name  the  letter  / 
has  been  unaccountably  omitted.  We  are 
not  surprised  to  see  that  Mr.  Magoon  has 
edited  a  volume  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spurgeon^s 
sennons. 

— Any  one  who  will  take  up  Harptra^ 
School  niatory^  prepared  by  Mr.  Jac?ob 
Abbott,  will  read,  in  the  introductory 
words,  that  "  it  is  intended  to  be  a  complete 
text-book  of  general  history,  for  the  use  of 
schools."  It  purports  to  give  "  a  general 
view  of  the  great  leading  events  that  have 
occurred  in  the  history  of  the  world,"  but 
he  will  soon  discover,  on  looking  over  its 
pages,  that  this  is  a  false  pretense.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  meant  for  the  use  of  schools,  but 
it  is  not.  in  any  sense,  a  complete  text- 
book of  general  history.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  incomplete  that  we 
ever  examined.  It  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  the  flrst  of  which  relates  to  ancient 
history,  the  second  to  English  history,  and 
the  third  to  American  history  ;  all  the  rest 
of  the  immense  field  of  history  being  totally 
disregarded.  There  is  nothing  in  it  about 
the  Germans,  nor  the  French,  nor  the 
Spaniards,  nor  the  Italians,  nor  the  Rus- 
sians or  Turks.  As  to  *'  the  great  leading 
events  in  the  history  of  the  world."  which 
it  professes  to  describe,  the  greatest  of 
them  are  overlooked,  or  referred  to  in  the 
most  summary  and  incidental  manner.  It 
is  commonly  supposed  that  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  was  somewhat  of  an  event, 
in  the  history  of  the  world  ;  but  we  learn 
nothing  of  it  from  Mr.  Abbott.  It  is  com- 
monly supposed  that  the  conversion  of 
Gonstantine  was  a  considerable  event,  but 
Mr.  Abbott  knows  nothing  of  it  It  is 
commonly  supposed  that  the  revival  of  the 
arts  in  Italy  was  a  great  event,  but  there 
\b  not  a  word  of  it  in  the  School  History. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  German 
reformation  was  a  matter  of  some  import- 
ance, but  Mr.  Abbott  dismisses  it  in  a  few 
lines.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the 
invention  of  printing  was  a  great  fact,  but 
Mr.  Abbott  ignores  it,  even  while  making 
(mch  extensive  use  of  it.  Think  of  a  history 
of  the  world  with  no  French  revolution  in 


it !  There  have  been  a  oonddermble  num- 
ber of  great  men,  too,  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  whose  names  are  indlBSolnblj  con 
nected  with  "its  leading  events* '-^radi 
men  as  Pericles,  Mohammed,  Hlldebrand, 
Karl  Martel,  Lnther,  Richelieu,  Louis  XIV., 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.— but  Mr.  Abbott  does  not 
mention  them,  except  Luther,  wbom  he 
introduces  in  the  part  relating  to  England, 
and  to  whose  movement  he  gives  five  lines. 
Now  all  this  is  not  teaching  history,  but 
misrepresenting  it,  and  the  schools  which 
should  adopt  such  a  text-book  as  "com- 
plete,'' would  be  defhiuding  their  pupils 
of  valuable  information.  Ilad  the  work 
presented  itself  as  a  fragmentary  view  of 
history,  designed  for  the  amusement  of 
very  small  children,  we  should  have  allow- 
ed it  to  pass,  on  that  estimate  ;  but  when 
the  title-page  denominates  it  *'  a  narrative 
of  the  general  course  of  history,  i^om  the 
earliest  periods  to  the  establishment  of  the 
American  Constitution,"  we  feel  bound  to 
warn  the  public  againct  the  pretension,  as 
quite  unfounded,  and  likely  to  mislead. 

— It  is  too  late  for  any  man  to  plead  In 
literature  the  '*  request  of  friends."  If 
he  prints  a  book  he  becomes  an  author, 
and  must  submit  to  the  pains  and  penalties^ 
as  well  as  to  the  glories,  of  authorship. 
His  book  may  have  an  iotrinsic  value  In 
its  information,  which  will  secure  It  atten- 
tion and  influence  ;  but  a  deprecatory 
preface  does  nothing  but  aggravate  the 
reader.  Why  should  "  C.  S.  Stkwart,  A.  M., 
U.  S.  N.,  and  author  of '  A  Residence  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands,' '  Visit  to  the  South  Seas,' 
*  Sketches  in  Groat  Britain  and  Ireland,' 
etc.,  etc.."  who  lK»gins  his  preface  by  say- 
ing, that  "  Two  inducements  have  led  to 
the  publication  of  the  following  volume  ; 
one,  the  favor  with  which  similar  works 
from  my  pen  have  been  received  ;  the 
other,  the  belief  that  a  book  of  fact,  for 
light  reading,  would  be  welcome  to  many, 
amid  the  floods  of  Action  of  the  present 
day,"  then  go  on  to  say  that  •*  it  was  with  no 
purpose  of  making  a  book,"  etc.  ?  If  the 
journal  were  written  with  no  such  purpose, 
then  it  was  very  absurd  to  publish  it  until  It 
was  put  into  proper  form  ;  and  when  it  was 
so  arranged,  nobody  is  desirous  to  know 
that  when  the  author  was  in  Brazil  he  had 
no  intention  of  writing  a  book,  and  calling 
it  Brazil  and  La  Plata :  The  Peraonal  Rteord 
of  a  Cruiae,  (G.  P.  Putnam  A  Co.)  But, 
whether  he  meant  to  write  a  book  or  not» 
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the  result  is,  that  Mr.  Stewart  has  given 
the  world  a  very  amiable  and  simple  ac- 
count of  what  he  saw  in  Brazil.  It  is  an 
entirely  unpretending  and  valuable  diary 
of  some  months'  residence  in  a  country  of 
which,  although  there  are  many  accounts, 
there  is  really  very  little  knowledge.  It 
has  glimpses  into  life  upon  a  man-of-war, 
also,  for  Mr.  Stewart  is  a  naval  chaplain, 
and  sailed  in  the  Congress  frigate.  We 
wish  that  he  had  been  a  little  more  pro- 
fuse in  his  details  about  the  condition  of 
the  blacks  in  Brazil.  We  learn  from  him, 
what  is  not  generally  remembered  in  North 
America,  that  **  color  does  not  define  the 
Bocial  position  here.  •  •  •  There 
is  little  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  prejudice  in 
this  respect,  so  universal  in  the  United 
States.  Condition,  not  color,  regulates 
the  grades  in  social  life.  A  slave  is  a 
menial,  not  because  .he  is  black,  but  be- 
cause he  is  a  slave."  This  harmonizes 
strictly  with  the  Virginian  assertion,  that 
slavery  is  not  a  matter  of*  complexion" — a 
doctrine  which,  in  logical  application,  might 
become  embarrassing.  He  says  further, 
"  Home-servants  in  Rio  are  said  to  have  easy 
times,  and  to  do  very  much  as  they  please  ; 
but,  to  judge  by  the  instances  I  have  seen  of 
field-laborers,  I  fear  such  have  but  a  ead 
and  wearisome  life."  Such  is  the  univer- 
sal observation.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
after  describing,  in  great  detail,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  cotton-factory  near  Rio,  Mr. 
Stewart  fails  to  tell  us  whether  the  hands 
were  slaves.  From  the  fact  that  the  only 
fabrics  are  "  a  coarse  cloth  for  coffee- 
bagging,  and  the  clothes  of  slaves,"  we 
infer,  from  the  similar  results  in  Georgia, 
that  the  labor  is  slave.  The  too  frequent 
recurrence  of  commonplace  and  vulgar 
expressions,  injures  the  effect  of  the  book. 
Thus — "  It  was  beginning  to  rain  quite 
smartly ;"  **  We  have  been  delighted  by 
two  (sunsets)  already  gazed  on ;"  "  gleam- 
ed in  the  sun,  like  so  much  velvet ;"  a 
horse  "  traveled  beautifully  ;"  "  Mr.  Z.  is 

immensely  tall ;"  "  Quite  a  number  of 
passengers  ;"  '*  Quite  a  pleasure ;"  "  Quite 
the  air  of  a  metropolis ;"  "  Any  quantity 
of  the  stormy  petrel."  These  are  the 
merest  colloquial  commonplaces,  and 
should  be  carefully  weeded  out  of  a  book. 
Yet,  upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Stewart  has 
written  an  interesting  and  intelligent 
work. 

— The  impetuous  and  picturesque  story  of 


the  political  growth  of  Texas  might  claim 
a  more  graphic  and  spirited  record  than 
that  offered  by  Mr.  Yoakum,  whose  History 
of  Texas,  in  two  solid  octavos,  has  been 
lately  issued  by  J.  S.  Redfield.  But  every 
library  will  none  the  less  welcome  a  satis- 
factory and  complete  delineation  of  the 
facts.  While  original  sources  are  still 
available  for  reference  as  to  accurate  data, 
the  lapse  of  twenty  years  since  the  tangi- 
ble crisis  in  the  life  of  the  state  has  served 
to  allow  personal  envies  and  motives  for 
temporary  misrepresentation  to  crumble 
away.  It  is  time,  therefore,  we  had  some- 
thing better  than  the  comparatively  hasty 
works  that  have  met  the  demand  when 
public  interest  has  occasionally  been  turned 
to  the  southwest.  To  such  prominence 
these  volumes,  though  somewhat  local  in 
detail  and  tone,  are  fairly  entitled. 

Mr.  Yoakum  has  gathered  his  materials 
with  evident  diligence,  and  has  arranged 
them  in  a  perspicuous  narrative.  His  style 
cannot  be  called  classic,  but,  if  display- 
ing no  keen  dissection  of  human  motive, 
nor  rising  to  any  stately  and  philosophic 
progression,  it.  is,  at  least,  almost  never  tur- 
gid or  ambitious,  but  simple  and  clear, 
going  direct  and  businesa-like  to  the  point, 
and  rarely  confusing  the  facts  it  handles. 
He  falls,  sometimes,  into  ineleganciee,  into 
vagueness  in  the  turn  of  a  phrase,  and  into 
the  use,  here  and  there,  of  a  word  doubtfully 
pertinent.  Thus  (in  the  formation  of  a 
constitution),  <<the  elements  of  liberty 
usual  in  such  cases."  Houston,  "  was 
elected  Crovcrnor  of  the  State ;   married 

,  which  soon  proving  unfortunate,  he 

resigned,'*  etc.  "  This  little  farce  is  an 
epitome  of  the  life  of  Santa  Anna,  and  co- 
ordinate as  the  Mexican  mind." 

The  balance  of  values  in  the  recital  of 
incidents,  so  difficult  amid  masses  of  clam 
orous  matter,  is,  on  the  whole,  well  pre- 
served, although  we  should  have  preferred 
a  more  full  account  of  the  course  of  con- 
nected political  phenomena  in  Mexico,  and 
a  somewhat  less  calm  and  summary  enu- 
meration of  the  events  of  the  critical  day 
of  San  Jacinto,  as  well  as  decidedly  less 
of  «  Ellis  P.  Bean." 

The  early  history  of  the  region,  including 
the  French  attempts  at  colonization,  and 
the  Spanish  Jesuit  missions,  whose  ruined 
buildings  still  attest  a  ponderous  success, 
is  given  with  a  quite  new  and  excellent 
completeness.    TU^Vl&irAXi  ^]{Q«id\^3i^^^^^^ 
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time,  Mr.  Y.  handles,  we  are  sorry  to  ob- 
serve, with  the  softest  gloves.    He  is  silent 
and  cautious  to  timidity,  apologetic  on  the 
one  hand  toward  the  opinion  of  mankind, 
yet  always  assuming,  on  the  other,  the  dig- 
nity and  value  of  the  peculiar  institution. 
He  also  nearly  ignores  the  taint  that  viti- 
ates, to  every  mind  of  decent  sensitiveness, 
the  legitimacy  of  Americanism  in  Mexico — 
the  open  disregard  of  the  terms  of  the 
contracts,  which  required  that  no  colonist 
should  be  introduced  who  was  not  a  Catho- 
lic, aa  well  as  of  the  laws  forbidding  slave- 
ry.   The  charges  of  conspiracy,  a  fore- 
thought on  the  part  of  well-known  leaders, 
and  the  delicate  relations  of  tbc  newly-es- 
tablished republic  to  transatlantic  govern- 
ments, are  also  passed  with  scarcely  an  al- 
lusion.     But  Mr.  Yoakum  has   none   the 
\Qii»  given  U8  the  standard  History  of  Texat«. 
We  hope  that  its  local  and    eneral  circula- 
tion  may   prove  remunerative,  and   that 
the  author  may  be  induced  to  offer,  in  a 
third  volume,  a  resum^  of  the  political  and 
economical  progress  of  the  state  during  her 
ten  years  of  federal  life.    The  disturbance 
of  the  Mirtisouri  Compromise  has  set  even 
our  dutie:*,  under  **  joint-resolutions,"  afloat, 
and  after  Kansas  has  at  least  her  constitu- 
tion   fixed,  our  frame-work   may  next  lie 
still  more  deeply  convulsed  when  the  four 
additional  states  out  of  Texas  come  knock- 
ing for  the  admission  of  their  eight  sena- 
tors.   It  is  time  thinking  men  were  port- 
ing themselves  in  southwestern  possibili- 
ties. 

—  Our  interest  in  Kansas  does  not  stop 
with  the  election,  which  has  made  it  so 
prominent  an  object,  nor  will  the  interest 
of  Mrs.  Rouinson'3  book,  JCansan.  its  Inte- 
rior and  Exterior  Life  (Crosby,  Nichols  & 
Co.,  Boston),  fail  with  that  event.    It  is  a 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  times, 
which  may  be  read  now  with  profit,  and 
will  1)0  read  hereafter  with  extreme  sur- 
prise.   Mrs.  Robinson  is  the  wife  of  Gov- 
ernor Robinson,  who  acted  as  leader  of 
the   free-state  settlers  during  the  recent 
controversies.    She  was  in  a  position  to 
obftcrve  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  and  ap- 
pears too  truthful  a  person  either  to  ex- 
aggerate or  misrepresent,  in  any  way,  the 
persons  and  events  of  the  time.    After  a 
brief  introduction,  describing  the  physical 
position,  climate,  and  earlier  history  of 
Kansas,  she  passes  to  political  matters,  and 
details  occurrences  with  great  minuteness, 


and  evident  impartiBlity.  Of  much  that 
she  describes  she  was  an  eye-witness,  and 
of  the  rest  she  speaks  on  the  authority  of 
documents,  which  she  givea  Ii  ia,  of 
course,  a  sad  tale  which  she  tells — a  tal0 
of  suffering,  of  outrage,  and  of  wrong  in 
every  shape,  but  not  altogether  of  de- 
spair. Great  as  have  been  the  distreases 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory,  they 
are  not  snbdued,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the 
rapine,  murder,  and  stanratlon,  by  which 
they  have  been  assailed,  they  maintain  a 
fhm  confidence  in  a  better  and  brighter 
future.  Mrs.  Robinson  writes  with  clear- 
ness, ease,  and  feeling — with  the  feeling 
of  one  who  has  witnessed  scenes  of  gross- 
est violence — but  not  intemperatelj,  nor 
in  any  unkind  spirit.  Let  us  hope  that 
our  legislators,  now  assembled  at  Wash- 
ington, will  inform  themselves  of  the 
dreadfnl  condition  of  Kansas,  and  stand 
ready  to  apply  a  speedy  and  efifectiTe  re- 
medy. The  immediate  political  bearings 
of  the  subject  have  passed  away,  and  all 
parties  are  free  to  direct  their  attention 
to  a  wiser  policy  for  the  time  to  como. 

— To  any  one  who  hath  been  brayed  in 
the  political  mortar  of  th*c  year,  and  now 
desireth  peace  and  a  cessation  of  din,  we 
commend  a  path  of  tranquil  science  just 
smoothly  gradt-d  and  opened  by  beneficent 
English  hand:*.  Let  him  purchase  a  ••  Xa- 
chet "  or  a  •'  Powell  &  Lcland,"  and,  with 
Dr.  Cari'Kxtkii's  Microscope  and  its  Revtla- 
Horn  lor  his  "  Murray,"  travel  through  these 
kingdoms  of  Liliput.  Let  him  stroll  around 
the  diamond  mounds  of  the  *'  eye  of  the 
trilobite,''  and  coast  along  the  coral  reefs 
of  the  "  frond  of  the  marchautia  polymor- 
pha,  with  gemmiferous  conceptacles  and 
lobed  receptacles  bearing  pistillida,"  and 
lose  himsolf  in  the  crimson-shaded  laby- 
rinths of  the  '*  capillaries  of  the  air-cells 
of  the  human  lung.-*  A  wholesome  breeze 
from  nature  will  sweep  away  the  lingering 
exhalations  of  mass-meetings,  and  he  may 
discover  that  the  sweet  solitudes  of  Jnng- 
frau  snows  and  Sicilian  sunlights  which  he 
has  panted  for,  are  not  so  far  away  as  he 
imagined,  and  are  to  be  had  for  the  pains 
of  a  glance  down  a  tube  at  his  desk. 

We  are  seldom  so  impressed  with  onr 
profound  ignorance  as  on  opening  such  a 
treatise  as  tliis.  Here  is  a  new  world  of 
which  we  of  common  life  have  but  the 
vaguest  fancies,  and  know  accaratoly  no- 
thing.    AVe    envy    those    whose    profts- 
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fiioD  obliges  them  to  a  certain  familiarity 
with  these  distant  couDtries.  There  is 
not  one  of  all  our  tissaes  of  whloh  the 
minutest  follicle  has  not  been  explored  like 
a  bay,  and  of  which  the  configuration  and 
landmarks  have  not  been  noted  by  this 
corps  of  topographical  engineers,  whose 
stations  are  at  distances  of  ten-thousandths 
of  an  inch.  Not  a  fibre  of  the  brain  nor  a 
cellule  of  a  gland  has  escaped.  All  is 
charted  and  iodezedi  each  having  its  cata- 
logue of  peculiar  productions.  And  with 
use — for  many  a  question  involyiog  life 
and  hope,  to  which  once  the  only  reply 
was  a  blank  look,  can  now  be  answered 
with  precision. 

Dr.  Carpenter  is  one  of  a  class  of  sarans, 
jsealous  not  only  in  accumulation  but  in 
communication,  not  suffering  their  know- 
ledge to  dry  up  within  them.  The  world 
owes  them  a  debt  no  less  than  the  silent 
inyestigators.  In  these  "  Revelations''  the 
whole  microscopic  field  is  rapidly  and 
thoroughly  gone  over,  from  the  construc- 
tion of  instruments  to  the  attractive  de- 
lineation of  every  known  class  of  forms — 
vegetable,  animal,  and  crystalline.  It  is  a 
complete  cyclopsedia  of  the  matter,  and 
will  do  much  to  popularize  the  fascinating 
study  of  nature-beyond-vision. 

It  must  be  with  some  irksomcness  as  well 
as  with  some  amusement  that  English  scien- 
tific men  see  their  bantlings  grow  into  long 
skirts,  become  adopted  and  re-baptized 
by  a  new  family  name  (in  this  instance 

. Smith).   But  certainly,  until  literary 

privateering  be  duly  abolished,  Messrs^ 
Blanchard  &  Lea  are  entitled  to  the  credif 
of  doing  the  thing  handsomely,  and  the 
distinguished  editor,  in  this  case,  to  that  of 
having  added  something  beside  his  name 
in  the  American  edition  for  the  conve- 
nience of  his  professional  brethren. 

— The  Medical  Profession  in  Ancient 
JHmes  is  a  monograph  by  Dr.  Watson, 
surgeon  to  the  Hospital  in  this  city — pre- 
pared originally  as  an  address  before  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  and  now  extended 
into  a  book.  It  is  full  of  pleasant  reading, 
even  to  those  who  have  no  professional  in- 
terest in  the  subject  He  has  spared  no 
pains  in  his  researches,  having  consulted  a 
vast  body  of  literature  for  his  materials, 
and  he  has  digested  the  results  into  a 
clearly-written  and  orderly  treatise.  Af- 
ter describing  the  state  of  medical  art 
under  the  earliest  social  organizations,  as 


in  India,  and  Egypt,  and  among  the  primi- 
tive people  of  America,  he  passes  to  the 
origin  of  medical  science  among  the 
Greeks— sketching  the  character  of  the 
most  noted  physicians ;  descants  upon  the 
mysteries  and  rites  of  the  Asclepiadae,  or 
disciples  of  Esculapius ;  states  the  personal 
history  of  Hippocrates,  and  his  immediate 
successors ;  distinguishes  the  various  medi- 
cal schools  of  Rome ;  and  digests  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  Roman  Empire  in 
respect  to  the  medical  profession.  Dr. 
Watson  says  that  he  has  on  hand  materials 
for  a  similar  history  of  medicine  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  we  hope  the  success  of 
his  present  publication  will  induce  him  to 
give  it  to  the  world. 

— A  little  Manual  of  Marbles  and  Mar- 
ble- Working  J  from  the  French,  has  been 
issued  by  Messrs.  Sheldon,  filakeman  &  Co., 
which,  in  an  unpretending  way,  gives  a 
solid  handful  of  information.  It  is  a  book 
of  a  class  numerous  and  in  constant  use  in 
the  old  countries,  concisely  narrating  the 
experience  and  present  methods  of  man- 
kind in  each  art  For  want  of  such  here, 
we  stupidly  reexperiment,  and  repeat,  on 
Broadway,  blunders  a  century  old.  There 
be  marbles  and  marbles,  for  instance,  and 
for  our  Washington  monuments  at  Balti- 
more and  Washington  there  have  been 
chosen  glittering  stones,  which,  with  ten 
years'  exposure,  go  cracking  and  crumbling 
to  pieces.  The  material  in  the  new  works 
of  the  Capitol  we  have  heard  severely  criti- 
cized. A  brief  appendix  upon  American 
marbles  confirms  the  statement  in  our 
issue  of  October,  1854,  that  we  have 
no  need  to  send  abroad  for  the  finest 
statuary  marbles.  We  continue,  however, 
to  depc^  upon  Carrara — having  paid  last 
year  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars for  foreign  marbles.  We  note,  as  two 
crumbs  of  comfort,  that,  in  Glen's  Falls, 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  saws  are 
cutting  out  black  mantels,  and  that  the 
quarries  of  Vermont  yield  annually  a 
round  million  of  dollars. 

— The  Book  of  Job  Revised  is  a  large 
quarto  volume  from  the  press  of  the  Ame- 
rican Bible  Union.  The  revision  is  exe- 
cuted by  Rev.  T.  J.  Conant,  D.  D.,  of  the 
University  of  Rochester.  Dr.  Conant's 
name  stands  among  the  first  of  living  He- 
brew scholars,  and  this  work  seems  worthy 
of  his  reputation,  and  of  the  institution  un- 
der whose  auspices  it  is  given,  to  t.\v&^^^^ 
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This  contribution  to  sacred  literature  is 
an  installment  of  tbe  larf^er  revihion  which 
of  late  years  has  interested  tbe  CbriBtian 
world.  The  end  proposed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Union  is  tbe  removal,  from  the 
English  yersion  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
of  all  imperfect  translations  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  such  readings  as  are  sustained 
by  the  scholarship  of  the  present  day.  In 
accordance  with  this  purpose,  scholars 
connected  with  most  of  the  **  eyangelicaV' 
denominations  are  employed  upon  the 
work.  The  plan  appears  to  be  liberal,  and, 
if  prosecuted  to  the  end  without  any  par- 
tiality, may  have  a  bencflcial  effect.  What- 
ever views  may  be  entertained  of  the  pro- 
priety or  utility  of  tbe  enterprise,  no  one 
can  read  this  revision  of  Job  without  ad- 
mitting that  many  of  the  alterations  are, 
on  the  whole,  improvements  on  the  com- 
mon version.  At  the  same  time,  some  of 
the  changes  made  strike  us  as  not  particu- 
larly happy.  For  instance,  the  current 
yersion  reads,  chap.  i..  verse  7,  "  And  the 
'Lord  said  unto  Satan,  whence  comest 
thou?"  but  tbe  new  version  says,  ^^  From 
whence  comest  thou?"  which  is  pleonas- 
tic. Again,  in  the  famous  description  of 
the  war-horse,  the  current  version  says, 
*'  Hast  thou  clothed  his  neck  with  thun- 
der ?''  but  the  new  version  has  it,  "  Hast 
thou  clothed  bis  neck  with  terror?'*  which 
is  tame.  In  the  same  passage,  the  old 
form  says,  **  The  glory  of  bis  nostrils  is 
terrible,"  but  the  new,  *•  Ills  proud  snort- 
ing is  terrible,"  which  is  intolerable  in 
comparison.  "  He  saith  among  the  trum- 
pets, ha !  ha !  and  smelletb  tbe  battle  afar 
off,"  is  let  down,  we  think,  in  the  phrase, 
"  With  every  trumpet  he  says,  aha !  and 
scents  from  afar  tbe  battle."  We  might 
note  other  instances  in  which  the  grandeur 
and  sublimity  of  this  noble  poem  is  some- 
what lowered.  The  work  is  beautifully 
printed,  in  three  parts.  In  tbe  first  part, 
we  have  the  original  Hebrew  text,  tbe 
common  and  revised  versions  in  parallel 
columns,  with  critical  and  philological 
notes.  The  second  part  presents  the  revi- 
sion in  the  form  and  measure  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  with  explanatory  notes,  and  an  in- 
troduction, for  the  English  reader  ;  while 
tbe  third  part  gives  the  revision  alone,  un- 
accompanied with  any  note  or  comment 

We  subjoin  a  few  specimens  of  the  revi- 
rion  in  juxtaposition  with  the  common 
yersion : 


COMMON   VERSIOir. 

"  And  ft  very  groat 
hoiiM;buhl. 

Yea,  yc  overwhelm 
the  fatberlciw. 

Now  thertf  was  a 
day  wheu  the  boiis  of 
God  fame  t«i  j»rc»ont 
tbeinKelvi'd  beloro  the 
Lord,  etc. 

Tho  paths  of  thoir 
way  aro  tuniod  aHide ; 
thev  go  to  nothing, 
ana  perinb. 

Ft»r  my  dighing 
conietb  before  I  cat, 
and  my  roarinf^  aro 
poured  out  liiLO  the 
waters. 

Ketum.  I  i>ray  you, 
let  it  not  be  iniqiiity ; 
yea,  return  again,  my 
rigbteouancDH  is  in  it. 

Prepare  thj-Rolf  to 
the    Hearch    uf  their 

filthWB." 


"And  very  maaj 
servants. 

Ye  would  even  oMt 
lots  for  tbe  orphan. 

Now  it  was  the 
day  when  tho  sons  of 
Gwl  canie  to  present 
themaelvea  b^ore  Je* 
bovah,  etc. 

The  oaravan8,ak>ng 
their  way,  torn  aside ; 
they  go  no  into  ths 
waj^tes,  ana  perish. 

For  with  my  food 
comes  my  sighin|f ; 
and  my  moans  are 
poured  forth  as  water. 

Return,  I  pray,  let 
there  bo  no  wrong; 
vea,  return;  I  yieC 
have  a  righteous 
cause. 

Note  what  their  &- 
then  have  searched 
out." 


It  is  not  always  tbe  case  that  a  reading, 
becaut^e  it  is  more  correct,  is,  therefore,  the 
better.  In  a  mere  exegesis  of  the  text,  a 
strictly  correct  rendering  may  be  indispena- 
able ;  but,  for  popular  effect  and  ediflc»- 
tion,  a  poetical  form  is  often  to  be  pre- 
ferred. In  tbe  Book  of  Job  especially, 
which  is  written  throughout  in  the  moat 
elevated  style  of  oriental  (most  likelj 
Arabic)  poetry,  a  literal  interpretation 
may  render  that  prosaic  and  unimpressiye, 
which,  in  a  more  impassioned  style,  will  be 
transcendently  beautifuL  Nor  do  we  alto- 
gether like  tbe  change  of  tbe  old  consecrated 
and  high-sounding  terms  of  "behemoth** 
and  *•  leviathan,''  into  "  river-ox'*  and 
"crocodile,'*  because,  though  the  latter 
may  be  more  faithful  to  tbe  origin^),  they 
have  none  of  the  great  associations  drawn 
from  our  whole  English  literature.  The 
introduction,  by  Dr.  Conant,  is  written 
with  much  learning  and  taste,  and  an  eyi- 
dent  appreciation  of  tbe  tragic  pathos  and 
elegiac  tenderness  of  tbe  poem.  Hia  inter- 
pretation of  it,  also,  is,  for  the  most  part, 
admirable,  although  he  discovers  the  tastes 
and  tendencies  of  tbe  theologian,  rather 
than  those  of  tbe  poet,  in  his  dispoutionto 
derive  specific  doctrine  from  that  which, 
evidently,  in  tbe  entire  tenor  of  it,  is  meant 
only  to  convey  general  views  of  tmih. 
His  notes  are  full  of  erudition,  drawn 
mainly,  of  course,  from  tbe  Germans,  thoee 
inexhaustible  reservoirs  of  philological,  and 
we  may  add,  in  spite  of  occasional  yagariee, 
rational  conjecture.    It  has  been  a  rare 
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pleasure  to  us  to  look  over  this  new  ver- 
sion,  for  wc  know  of  nothing  in  literature, 
not  even  in  Goethe  or  Shakespeare,  con- 
sidering it  as  a  simple  literary  work,  so 
grand  and  varied  in  its  imagery,  so  mag- 
nificent in  its  pictures  of  nature,  so  touch- 
ing in  pathos,  and  so  profound  in  meaning. 
Adding  to  all  these  qualities,  the  earnest 
and  beautiful  religious  spirit,  and  wo  have 
in  the  Book  of  Job,  the  work  of  antiquity, 
unequaled  even  in  the  Bible  itself— worthi- 
ly called  the  book,  had  It  not  contained 
besides,  Isaiah  and  the  Psalms. 

— Dr.  HoDOE,  of  Princeton,  is  one  of  the 
most  eminent  writers  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  in  the  volume  of  his  Etaaya 
and  Reviewsj  just  collected,  we  have  the 
pith  of  his  discussions  for  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years.  They  are  mostly  controver- 
sial, being  devoted  to  the  defense  of  or- 
thodoxy, as  it  is  held  at  Princeton,  against 
the  wild  tribes  of  heresy  who  inhabit  An- 
dover,  New  Haven,  and  divers  nameless 
places.  Remarkable  alike  for  a  vigorous 
and  trenchant  style,  as  well  as  the  severest 
logic,  they  will  arrest  the  attention  of  those 
readers  who  may  not  be  deeply  concerned 
in  the  merits  of  the  disputes.  The  Prince- 
ton Reviewj  to  which  they  were  originally 
contributed,  was  always  a  sort  of  watch- 
man on  the  towers  of  Israel,  and,  whenever 
any  suspicious  persons  approached,  gave 
the  alarm,  and  sallied  forth  to  their  de- 
struction or  capture.  And  by  suspicious 
persons,  we  do  not  mean  such  open  and 
avowed  enemies  as  Dr.  Channing  or  Pro- 
fessor Norton,  but  the  very  champions  of 
its  own  faith— such  as  Drs.  Barnes,  Bush- 
nell,  and  Beman,  or  Professors  Stuart  and 
Park.  However  much  these  gentlemen 
might  plume  themselves  on  their  fancied 
orthodoxy,  there  was  the  Princeton  Re- 
vieWf  ever  ready  to  pluck  off  their  gay 
feathers,  and  to  exhibit  the  best  of  them 
as  not  much  better  than  one  of  the  wicked. 
Nor,  in  pulling  off  the  outside  trappings, 
was  it  over  cautious  lest  it  should  pull 
away  some  of  the  skin  with  them,  leaving 
fearful  and  sensitive  sores  behind.  We 
could  mention  more  than  one  imprudent 
and  green  theologian  who  has  reason  to 
remember  the  correctives  adminbtered  in 
those  pages.  Among  the  articles  of  secu- 
lar interest  in  Dr.  Hodge's  book,  are  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  whether  slave- 
holding  is  an  evil  in  itself,  which  he 
decides  in  the  negative ;  and  a  review  of 


the  old  emancipation  movement  in  Ken- 
tucky— both  able  and  instructive,  bat 
hardly  up  to  the  existing  sentiment  of  the 
country. 

— We  were  much  struck,  four  or  five 
years  ago,  with  the  ingenuity  and  sug- 
gestiveness  of  an  article  on  "Typical 
Forms,''  which  appeared  in  the  JVorth 
British  Review;  and  we  wished,  at  the 
time,  that  the  author  had  expanded  his 
reasoning  with  greater  detail.  What  we 
wished  then,  has  since  been  done.  Dr. 
M'CosH,  the  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  and  author  of  several 
popular  religious  works,  who  was  the  au- 
thor of  it,  has  spread  his  argument  ont 
into  the  form  and  size  of  a  book,  assisted 
by  Dr.  Dickie,  the  Professor  of  Natural 
History,  in  the  same  institution.  The  ob- 
ject of  their  labors  is  two-fold— scientific, 
and  theological ;  firstly,  to  show  that 
there  is  not  only  a  general  order  in 
nature,  but  a  special  order — descending  to 
the  number,  times,  and  forms  of  the  mi- 
nutest things;  that  this  order  gravitates 
towards  a  certain  type,  in  all  the  varied 
systems  of  creation ;  and,  secondly,  to 
prove  that  these  types  correspond,  in  a 
sense,  to  the  internal  or  intellectual  laws' 
of  the  human  being,  and  are  also  largely 
employed  in  the  figurative  annunciations 
of  the  Scriptures.  In  the  first  object,  relat- 
ing to  the  many  recent  discoveries  in  that 
direction,  made  by  modern  inquiries,  they 
are  highly  successful ;  but  in  the  second 
they  are  not  so  convincing,  though  plauffl- 
ble.  The  scientific  revelations  of  Geoffory 
St.  Hilaire,  Carus,  Goethe,  Professor  Owen, 
and  others,  have  placed  plenty  of  materials 
within  their  reach,  for  the  construction  of 
specific  types,  in  nearly  all  departments  of 
the  vegetable  and  animal  creation ;  but  in 
the  theological  branch  of  the  argument 
they  are  without  the  same  assistance,  and 
have  to  pursue  their  way  more  alone.  The 
whole  discussion,  however,  of  which  we  re- 
gret that  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to 
famish  a  more  intelligent  and  detailed  ac- 
count, is  profoundly  interesting.  The  his- 
torical allusions  to  preceding  inquiries  in 
the  same  field,  are  not  as  frequent  as  we 
should  like  to  have  seen,  and  we  are  par. 
ticularly  surprised  at  the  omission  of  all 
reference  to  the  scientific  works  of  Sweden- 
borg,  who  was  really  the  founder  of  this 
class  of  speculations.  His  two  curious  doc- 
trines—first, of  form  and  series,  and,  seo- 
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ond,  of  correppondeace — anticipate  both 
branches  of  Dr.  M'Cosh^s  learned  and  in- 
stractive  investigation.  Tbej  are  not  ex- 
pressed, it  is  true,  in  the  same  terms,  nor 
are  they  applied  in  precisely  the  same  way, 
bat  they  amount  to  the  same  principle; 
and  it  Ib  certainly  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able phenomena  in  literary  history,  that 
this  old  and  neglected  Swedish  philos- 
opher (no  doabt  in  consequence  of  his 
strange  religious  character),  should, 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  have 
ushered  in  the  most  advanced  modern 
researches. 

— In  the  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit^ 
by  Dr.  Spracue,  of  Albany,  we  have  a  most 
elaborate  and  useful  contribution  to  the 
ecclesiastical  literature  of  the  country.  In 
the  construction  of  the  work,  he  has  had 
his  eye  indirectly  to  the  history  of  the 


Church,  as  well  as  directly  to  the  blogn- 

phy  of  its  ministers.  He  has,  therefore, 
kept  each  denomination  by  itself,  and 
arranged  the  names  under  each  chrono- 
logically, so  that  the  gradual  cbangea  in 
the  ministry  can  easily  be  traced,  and  the 
progress  of  the  denomination,  also,  so  far 
as  it  is  identified  with  the  character  and 
doings  of  its  ministers.  A  mass  of  the 
most  useful  and  entertaining  information 
has  been  brought  together  by  Dr.  Sprague, 
chiefly  from  original  sources,  and  it  liai 
been  treated  with  the  utmost  impartiality. 
No  sectarian  prejudices  appear  in  his  nar- 
rative ;  nor  does  he  limit  his  views  to  tlie 
mere  religious  character  of  his  subjects. 
Many  a  diverting  anecdote  is  sprinkled 
through  the  serious  parts,  and  many  a  beau- 
tiful sketch  of  character  and  incident  hii 
been  contributed  by  his  correspondents. 
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— Congress  was  opened  with  the  opening 
of  last  month — the  President  delivered  his 
message,  and  the  heads  of  departments 
their  reports.  The  former,  at  some  length, 
justified  the  act  of  Congress  which  did 
away  with  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and, 
forgetting  that  he  and  his  coadjutors  were 
the  authors  of  the  Kansas  agitation,  at- 
tacked the  Republican  party  in  an  un- 
precedented and  insolent  style,  as  trai- 
tors and  conspirators,  for  having  resisted 
his  designs  in  that  matter.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  excess  of  revenue  beyond 
the  expense  of  government,  a  reduction  of 
the  customs  is  rccommnuded.  There  is 
one  paragraph  which  will  send  a  thrill  of 
envy  through  the  hearts  of  all  European 
rulers— that  which  shows  the  public  debt 
to  be  about  thirty  millions  of  dollars— a 
sum  that  may  be  wiped  oflF  in  a  year.  How 
John  Bull  must  groan,  in  making  the  com- 
parison between  six  millions  of  pounds  ster- 
ling and  about  nine  hundred  millions 
of  the  same!  The  department  reports 
have  little  to  distinguish  them,  to  the 
general  eye,  from  those  of  recent  years: 
all  show  forth  the  increasing  prosperity 
and  growing  strength  of  this  great  re- 
public. 

— ^In  Europe  some  revolutionary  hopes 
of  another  war  seem  to  have  grown  out 
of  the  apparent  coolness  between  France 
and  England,  and  the  unfinished  condition 


of  the  late  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
belligerents.  But  the  rulers  of  France 
and  England  are  too  prudent  toquarreL 
They  seem  to  have  agreed  to  give  the 
journalists  and  malcontents  something  to 
talk  and  speculate  on,  by  way  of  with- 
drawing attention  from  their  financial  diffi- 
culties. The  poor  people  everywhere  are 
looking  to  some  side-help.  They  look  for 
war  between  the  despots ;  they  look  for 
the  government  bankruptcies ;  they  nour- 
ish high  hopes,  looking  to  the  general 
chapter  of  accidents.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
they  are  not  so  foolish  in  this.  When  for- 
tune was  a  goddess,  it  was  piety  to  trust  to 
her,  and  a  guilty  thing  to  look  for  any- 
thing, without  leaving  her  a  wide  margin. 
Chance  is  still  worshiped  in  the  world; 
and,  individually  and  collectively,  men 
love  a  lottery.  The  hope  of  better  Uiingt 
iF,  therefore,  strong  among  the  millions  of 
Europe,  who  never  arc,  but  always  io  be 
free.  Their  blind  energy  may  do  terrlUe 
things  at  any  moment,  as  before. 

— The  Edinburgh  Review  has  been  be- 
stowing its  grand  censorial  attention  on 
the  batch  of  young  poets  that  have  of 
late  been  challenging  the  attention  of  the 
English-speaking  world— Messrs,  Smith, 
Dobell,  Massey,  Bulwer,  Allingham,  and 
the  rest.  The  criticism  of  the  Review  liai 
been  from  the  beginning,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  conservative,  so  to  speak,  and  it  Is 
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80  still.  In  this  respect,  it  has  been  a 
good  deal  disparaged — apropos  of  Words- 
worth, especially.  Bat  it  is  right  in  the 
main.  For,  after  all,  poetry  is  not  a  thing 
of  wildnesfl,  novelty,  or  extravagance,  but 
a  thing  of  the  common  feelings,  passions, 
and  expressions  of  our  natnre.  Poetry  is 
the  flower  of  common  sense ;  and  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  common  perceptions 
of  as  all.  That  is  the  idea  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  apparently.  In  the  article 
we  speak  of,  it  quotes  Bacon  and  Aristotle 
on  poetry,  and  agrees  with  the  last.  Bacon 
talks  of  it  as  "  the  pleasnre  of  a  lie." 
The  Greek  says  it  is  "  the  pleasure  of  na- 
ture." The  latter  is  the  true  criticism ; 
and  Bacon,  who  is  the  representative  of 
his  country's  intellect,  is  utterly  wrong. 
He  had  no  poetry  in  his  nature  ;  and  this 
quashes  the  theory  somebody  is  now  sup- 
porting—  that  he  wrote  some  of  Shake- 
speare's plays !  The  Review  goes  on  the 
principle  of  Aristotle,  and  is,  we  think, 
perfectly  just  to  those  callow  children  of 
Cantor  Apollo.  It  comes  out  against  the 
spasmodic  and  intensifying  style,  and  vin- 
dicates the  real  innate  power  of  these 
young  men,  against  the  extravagant  in- 
spiration that  runs  away  with  their  judg- 
ments. It  is  amusing  enough  to  see  that 
it  is  a  young  Irish  poet  whom  it  considers 
the  most  judicious  and  poetic  of  the 
whole  of  them — that  is,  William  Ailing- 
ham.  One  would  have  thought  the  Gelt 
would  have  been  the  wildest  and  most 
passion-tearing.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  see 
poetry  brought  to  the  test  of  nature  and 
common  sense.  It  has  been  too  long  a 
matter  of  imitation,  classic  or  otherwise — 
save  as  regards  the  songs  and  lyrics,  which 
are  generally  truest  to  true  feeling.  The 
poetry  of  these  young  men,  though  ex- 
hibiting much  power,  is  vitiated  by  their 
imitation  of  Shelley,  Tennyson,  Festus 
Bailey,  and  others.  The  flush  of  youth  is 
now  in  their  favor ;  when  that  goes,  we 
fear  some  of  them  will  become  mere  mono- 
maniacs of  the  muse,  tiresome  and  repeti- 
tionary.  None  of  them  seems  to  improve. 
Gerald  Massey,  in  his  Craigorook  Castle, 
only  shows  himself  a  redundant  imitator 
of  Tennyson.  The  turgid,  wild-worded 
and  indistinct  Uxis  of  these  young  bards  is 
far  more  harassing  than  poetically  touch- 
ing to  the  reader,  who,  when  he  perceives 
a  fine  sentiment  or  a  true  feeling,  is 
shocked  and  repulsed   by  the   dreadftil, 
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twisted  English  in  which  they  are  ex- 
pressed. All  this  shows  too  much  litera- 
ture, and  too  little  life.  It  is  from  life 
poetry  grows,  not  from  the  bdles  UUres, 
When  the  life  of  a  nation  is  sound  and 
worthy,  its  poetry  will  be  sound  and 
worthy ;  not  otherwise,  we  imagine. 

—  In  Daniel  Webster's  writings,  lately 
published,  we  have  Jefibrson  giving  an 
account  of  Patrick  Henry,  such  as  would 
not  lead  us  to  think  much  of  the  latter,  it 
we  had  not  already  known  the  history  of 
his  genius  and  eloquence.  Henry,  it  would 
seem,  was  the  opposite  of  that  other  great 
orator,  Edmund  Burke.  The  speeches  of 
the  latter  flew  over  the  heads  of  his  audi- 
ence and  wearied  them  in  a  great  degree  ; 
BO  that  those  who  had  heard  him  often 
said  they  never  appreciated  him  till  they 
saw  his  orations  in  print.  Henry,  on  the 
contrary,  like  Lord  Chatham,  and  all  ora- 
tors of  the  flrst  rank,  produced  his  finest 
effects  in  the  rostrum,  so  to  speak.  Jeffer- 
son says  his  eloquence  was  impressive  and 
sublime,  and  seemed  directly  to  the  point : 
but  that,  after  the  harangue  was  over,  he 
(Jefferson)  had  often  asked  himself — 
<'  What  the  devil  has  he  said  ?"  without 
being  able  to  tell.  He  says  the  pronun- 
ciation of  Henry  was  vulgar  and  vicious. 
Jefferson  was  not  a  man  of  glowing  senti- 
ment, and  could  not,  perhaps,  appreciate 
the  bold  style  of  the  forest-born  Demos- 
thenes, though  he  could  recognize  its 
excellent  effects,  and  acknowledge  them. 
He  tells  us  that  Henry  was  a  man  without 
knowledge,  who  never  cared  to  read  books, 
and  could  not  get  through  a  volume  of 
Hume's  Essays ;  that  he  liked  low  society, 
and  enjoyed  it  as  often  as  possible,  living 
out  in  forest  camps,  and  jchanging  his  shirt 
or  his  clothes  only  at  long  intervals. 
In  all  this,  Jefferson  is  setting  forth  the 
modes  and  propensities  of  genius,  which 
always  delights  in  everything  that  brings 
it  closer  to  the  simplicity  of  nature. 
Bums  loved  the  company  of  what  were 
called  "  blackguards,"  and  said  so ;  and 
Shakespeare  loved  the  enjoyments  of  the 
ale-house — not  to  speak  of  Ben  Jonson 
and  a  hundred  others.  Henry  was  one  in 
whom  the  high  impnlses  of  the  mind 
generally  grow  strongest — for  they  grow 
naturally.  Jefferson  thought  his  want  of 
a  reading  taste  was  a  defect.  In  that  lay 
his  strength.  He  never  dissipated  his 
mind  nor  allowed  it  to  be  distracted  or 
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oowed  by  any  of  the  canons  of  style  or  the 
thoughts  of  others.  He  could  not  write, 
Jctterson  says ;  be  bad  no  dexterity  with 
the  pen.  So  much  the  better,  perhaps. 
Henry,  such  as  he  was,  was  a  genuine 
character ;  his  genius  grew  from  life,  not 
from  literature ;  and  this  was  the  secret  of 
his  greatness. 

— Major  Scars  has  been  constructing  a 
diving-uachinc,  which  he  calls  a  Nautilus 
(we  are  famous  for  our  flowery-poetical 
and  fairy  names  of  things ;  though  we 
thiulc  hippopotamus  would  be  a  more  siza- 
ble and  titling  appt^Uation  for  it),  and  has 
been  making  experiments  in  the  bay  of  New 
York.  It  lies  like  a  big  buoy  on  the  water, 
and  need  not  be  suspended  to  anything — 
it  goes  down  and  comes  up,  motu  propria — 
of  itself.  It  has  certain  chambers  of  air 
and  waU;r,  by  which  its  speciQc  gravity 
can  be  modified,  and  a  raising  or  lowering 
motion  given  to  it.  The  force  thus  pro- 
duced eual>lcs  it  to  remove  great  weights 
at  the  bottom,  or  bring  them  up.  The 
operators  walk  along  the  lower  ground 
and  do  their  business.  In  this  way  men 
can  fish  for  pearls,  coral,  sponges,  gold, 
and  so  forth — mining  and  delving  under 
water  witli  much  case,  and  by  a  kind  of 
light  which  is  better  than  daylight  for  all 
submarine  purposes.  These  are  dead- 
lights in  the  top  of  the  machine  ;  and  peo- 
ple get  in  by  a  little  hatchway,  after 
which  th«.*y  let  in  water  and  go  down. 
Those  who  have  gone  down  talk  of  a  heavy 
sort  of  sensation  at  first,  and  a  pressure 
acting  on  the  ear ;  but  this  wears  off.  The 
working  of  the  Nautilus  will  be  an  inter- 
esting ^speculation.  Sunken  ships  can  be 
raised  by  means  of  it,  and  treasures  dis- 
covered that  have  long  lain  in  the  oozy 
bed  of  the  sea.  The  Mojor  can  go  to  a 
submarine  California  and  become  a  miner. 
"  B'ull  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene,  the 
dark,  unfatbomed  caves  of  ocean  bcar,^'  and 
it  is  likely  he  will  be  able  to  get  at  some 
of  these  things  in  the  line  of  industry  he 
can  so  conveniently  follow,  down  among 
the  dead  men,  and  in  and  out  of  the  rocks, 
with  tbc  mermen. 

—  One  of  the  popular  English  reviews 
is  very  severe  on  Douglas  Jerrold,  for  the 
republication  of  Mrs.  Candle's  Lectures. 
This  8cem»  rather  severe  on  what  made  us 
all  laugh  so  pleasantly,  a  few  years  ago, 
and  which  may  still  make  others  laugh,  to 
whom  they  will  be  new.     Joe  Miller  still 


amuses.  But  the  critic  objects  to  the 
quality  of  the  facetiousness ;  and,  tboagh 
he  speaks  of  Jerrold,  glances,  doubtless,  at 
the  Punch  school  of  wit,  and  the  elaborate- 
ness of  the  satire  and  fun  cultivated  for 
some  time  in  England — most  of  it  being 
to  real  wit,  what  farce  is  to  comedj.  But 
we  feel  ourselves  somewhat  brought  up 
here,  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  wit— 
about  which  definitions  differ  so  mach. 
Without  stopping  to  go  into  that  question, 
we  have  a  general  impression  that  onr 
prevalent  fashion  of  wit  is  something  that 
leans  to  frank  absurdity  and  a  kind  of 
jargonism.  Think  of  Don  Quixote  and 
Sancho  Panza^of  Sir  John  FalRtafT— of 
tbc  Tale  of  a  Tub— the  Advice  to  Servants^ 
and  tbc  good  things  of  Sydney  Smith-* 
and  then  think  of  Tbackeray's  Jtames,  and 
the  funny  spelling  and  the  grotCMjue  slang 
of  our  later  jokers.  Compare  the  old  wit 
with  the  tremendoufl  modern  work  of  mak- 
ing the  history  of  England  or  of  Rome 
comic,  and  making  law  itsulf  and  Black- 
stone  comic!  Tbe  history  of  literatnre 
has  nothing  to  show  so  violently  grotesqae 
and  extravagant  as  this  last.  It  will  be 
argued,  it  is  not  so  much  wit  as  fun,  and  ia 
so  meant.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  certidn 
quality  of  fun  in  it ;  but,  even  coming  to 
that  lower  estimate,  it  still  shows  too 
much  elTort  for  tbe  genuine  laughter — com- 
pelling facetiousness,  which  takes  with 
everybody.  If  you  continue  to  inhale  the 
odor  of  a  rose,  you  lose  it.  It  is  the  same 
with  true  pleasantry  ;  it  cannot  be  kept  too 
long  on  the  stretch  and  worked  at  too 
steadily,  without  palling  on  tbe  pcrcei^ 
tions.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  express  the 
general  feeling  in  this  respect ;  only  that 
any  one  who  sets  out  to  tell  funny  things 
with  a  broad  grin  and  goes  on,  laughing 
violently,  will  very  soon  damp  the  jocose- 
ness  of  his  hearers.  History  and  law  are 
bad  subjects  for  fun  ;  tbe  slang  phoneUcs 
of  Jeames  are  far  better.  Indeed,  theae 
last  are  good  fun-provokcrs,  and  are  not 
to  be  sneezed  at ;  but  they  take  with  most 
people,  and  that  is  a  good  test.  With 
respect  to  tbe  republication  of  old  pleas- 
antry, we  think  it  hazardous,  unless  it 
has  something  to  sustain  it  beyond  the 
mere  fun.  Old  fun  is  apt  to  grow  stale 
and  lose  its  charm.  But  old  wit  keeps 
like  old  wine.  Douglas  Jerrold  has  no 
wit,  and  his  style  in  general  is  too 
clumsy  to  convey  pleasantries  agreeablj. 
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Mrs.  Caudle  read  Teiy  well,  at  first,  in 
weekly  installments.  Taken  altogether,  it 
will  be  apt  to  tire  the  reader.  There  is 
nothing  verj  witty,  after  all,  in  that 
incessant  growl,  growl,  growling,  of  a 
silly  little  woman  into  a  man's  ear  after 
he  has  got  into  bed.  The  fan  Is  too/ogy- 
iih. 

— It  is  very  interesting  to  torn  aside 
from  the  somewhat  threadbare  amenities 
of  light  literature  to  the  considerations  of 
science,  severer,  apparently,  but,  certainly, 
not  less  striking  to  thn  fancy  when  proper- 
ly meditated.  The  wonderful  science  is 
now,  as  of  old,  that  of  chemistry.  It  de- 
monstrates for  us  some  of  the  g^nd  prob- 
lems of  ages,  and  reveals  the  secrets  of 
nature  lying  about  our  feet,  and  in  oar 
daily  ways.  It  shows  that  the  air  we 
breathe  is  metallic — the  source  of  all  the 
solidity  we  stand  on  and  see— and  this 
seems  curiously  to  justify  the  Mosaic  say- 
ing, that  the  earth  came  out  of  nothing, 
and  the  opinion  of  the  old  Greek  philoso- 
phers, that  all  things  grew  from  ether. 
Those  early  notions  and  beliefii  of  the  world 
were  not  so  shallow  as  some  have  imagined. 
But  we  meant  to  speak  of  the  science,  as  it 
ftmiliarly  affects  our  lives  and  doings.  It  is 
curious  to  perceive  how  backward  we  are  in 
making  use  of  what  it  teaches.  We  know 
that  copper,  and  zinc,  and  an  acid,  make  a 
power  called  electro-magnetism ;  but  we 
have  not  yet  employed  that  power,  except 
in  some  slight  ways  and  the  swift  work  of 
the  telegraph.  Then  there  is  the  fiery 
principle  of  hydrogen ;  that,  also,  lies 
almost  dormant,  and  so  does  the  antagon. 
ism  of  hot  and  cold,  which  is  another  strong 
motor.  These  lie  imperfect  or  idle.  Again, 
we  know  the  virtue  of  the  chlorides  and 
hot  air  in  removing  malaria  f.  but  half  the 
ships  go  without  them,  and  carry  sickness 
and  pestilence  all  about  the  world.  Hos- 
pitals and  houses  are  but  imperfectly  bene- 
fited by  these  things.  This  comes  of  our 
ignorance  of  the  air  we  breathe.  We  think 
it  a  light  matter,  whereas,  it  is  the  life  and 
solidity  of  the  world.  At  the  same  time, 
we  have  much  skill  In  finding  oat  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  things ;  bat  we  have  none 
in  newly  arranging  those  parts.  That  is, 
we  know  the  acids,  alkalis,  gluten,  and  so 
forth,  composing,  say  a  potato,  a  cherry,  a 
grain  of  wheat,  or  a  bit  of  leather ;  but  we 
have  no  notion  of  producing  a  potato  and 
the  rest,  except  in  the  old,  roundabout  way 


of  letting  mother  natare  coddle  them  in 
the  dark  for  six  months  or  so.  We  can 
take  to  pieces,  but  we  cannot  put  together 
Our  chemistry  has  not  helped  us  to  a  new 
food,  or  more  of  the  old.  It  does  better 
(that  is,  worse)  with  the  drinks.  The  time 
will  probably  come,  when  men  will  feed 
and  sustain  themselves  by  some  other  means 
than  those  of  nature.  In  process  of  time, 
the  earth,  being  enormously  peopled,  must 
(should  it  escape  the  comets)  cease  to  feed 
its  millions  on  the  vegetating  principle ; 
and  then  science  must  draw  nutriment  di- 
rectly from  the  elements.  Fire  will  come 
from  water,  and  food  from  chemical  facto- 
ries—that is,  so  much  phosphoric  acid,  lig- 
nin,  gelatine,  sodium,  some  hydrogen,  some 
oxygen,  some  carbonic  acid,  and  what-not^ 
conveyed  in  bottles,  every  housekeeper 
knowing,  of  course,  how  to  mix  them,  in 
order  to  have  the  various  foods  and  drinks 
constituting  their  daily  aliment  Chem- 
istry is  a  vast  field,  and  men  are  only 
scratching  it  up  with  their  nails  at  present. 
— It  has  been  said  a  thousand  times,  that 
the  costumes  of  the  present  day — those  of 
the  men,  especially—are  very  ungraceful 
and  ugly.  From  this  opinion  we  would 
except  the  ladies,  in  a  great  measure.  Tho 
flowing  nature  of  their  dress  is  favorable 
to  our  ideas  of  ornament  and  gracefulness. 
It  is  a  positive  pleasure  to  look  at  an  ele- 
gantly-dressed woman  sometimes  ;  and  we 
really  think  the  female  costume,  saving 
that  mean  covering  for  the  head,  was  never 
more  graceful  than  at  present.  But  the 
maecnline  dress  is  very  bad,  making  the 
man  a  stiff,  padded,  tightened,  and  cramped 
being,  from  head  to  heel .  The  daguerreo- 
types show  this  remarkably.  Portrait- 
painting  has  an  eye  to  effect ;  but  the  for- 
mer give  the  plain,  rigid  truth  ;  they  show 
how  the  sister  art  flatters  the  human  pro- 
portions. The  coat  and  trowsers  are  dis- 
flguring  to  the  human  shape  in  these  true 
**  types ;"  they  murder  all  symmetry  of 
person  and  limb.  Nothing,  we  think,  is 
more  disagreeable  and  incongruous  than  to 
look  at  a  fine  head  and  face — such  as  would 
do  honor  to  any  Greek  or  Roman  shoulders 
that  ever  existed — and  then  see  the  way 
the  coat  comes  in,  and  the  whole  figure 
ends.  The  man  looks  as  if  he  was  cut  off 
somewhere:  the  trowsers,  with  its  iron- 
looking  legs,  seems  to  hide  a  pair  of  short 
or  crippled  limbs.  Never  does  the  dress 
we  wear  look  more  miserable  and  ridica- 
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loas  than  in  these  pictures.  Thej  shonld 
never  give  more  than  the  bust  As  for  the 
costume,  it  is  useless,  we  suppose,  to  cry 
out  about  it  It  is  utilitarian ;  it  is  the 
beet  for  people  that  wish  to  dress  in  a 
hurry,  and  do  business  in  oflSccs.  stores, 
and  80  forth.  It  is  wonderful  that  fashion 
docs  not  do  something  in  the  way  of  varie- 
ty and  the  picturesque  cffectA,  if  it  were 
only  for  a  gay  extravagance.  But  fashion 
is  the  stupidest,  dreariest,  and  least  original 
thing  amongst  us.  It  makes  its  dull  uni- 
forms, and  puts  us  all  into  them ;  and  so 
we  go,  all  dressed  and  cropped  alike,  like 
people  in  a  penitentiary. 

— The  London  Saturday  Review,  we  per- 
ceive, has  been  criticizing  the  style  of  the 
Jupiter  Tonans  of  the  press,  apropos  of 
some  sarcastic  advice  how  to  write  *'  lead- 
ing articles."  It  imitates  pretty  well  the 
style  of  the  new  hand  that  now  writes  the 
general  leaders  of  the  Times,  We  forget 
the  particular  allusions  it  makes,  but  have 
before  us  an  article  which  illustrates  its 
criticism.  The  Time*  writer  has  the  habit 
of  making,  first,  a  generalizing  sweep,  and 
gathering  up,  in  a  free-and-easy  way,  a 
number  of  historic  or  literary  facts,  or 
passages,  bearing,  nearly  or  remotely,  on 
the  matter  in  haod,  which,  after  all,  comes 
in  more  like  one  more  instance  of  the  propo- 
sition, than  an  independent  theme.  Here, 
in  a  leader  on  Walker  and  his  men,  in 
Nicaragua,  he  begins  with  Robin  Hood, 


sweeps  on  to  Aristotle,  thea  touohea  oo 
two  kings  of  Prussia,  after  which,  bringing 
in  Blanco  White  and  St  Aagastlne,  iw 
comes,  over  the  path  of  two  Latia  qaote- 
tions,  to  the  Emperor  Nero  and  that  wild 
wish  of  his.  Then  wo  aro  carried  to  the 
Hindoo  Nirwana  and  the  general  milleimi- 
um,  from  which  we  skip  to  the  Crimea,  ftnd 
jump  to  the  Crusades,  and  so  come  lightl/ 
in  to  the  gist  of  the  matter— the  filiibuster, 
Lieutenant  Jennings  Estelle.  Tho  rest  of 
the  article  is  matter-of-fact,  such  as  the 
common  run  of  editors  would  prodnoe- 
The  Saturday  Review  laughs  at  such  a  style. 
But,  after  all,  that  is  the  style  which  takea 
It  shows  learning,  and  a  certain  scope  of 
mind  which  accompanies  power.  These 
are  not  such  bad  things.  It  is  evident  the 
Times  man  is  a  young  fellow,  out  of  one  of 
the  colleges,  flu^h  of  classic,  historic,  and 
literary  knowledge ;  a  full  man,  atbletio 
from  discipline.  Such  are  the  men  who 
have  given  the  Times  its  peculiar  cliarao- 
ter,  and  that  mere  fact  shows  they  are  not 
to  be  despised.  That  pointed,  iliastratlTe 
style  has  long  distinguished  the  chief  Lon- 
don weekly  journals;  aad  the  lUnet  is 
wealthy  enough  to  afford  it  as  the  everyday 
aliment  of  its  readers.  The  most  ignorant 
people  prefer  the  stylish  and  the  striking, 
to  the  meaa,  hard,  slip-slop  raatter-of-fkot, 
in  whatever  they  read.  The  TVmei'  writers 
are  the  best  to  be  had ;  and  the  Timee 
paper  is  at  the  head  of  the  press. 
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The  summer,  this  year  has  been  loth  to 
leave  us.  She  has  lingered  with  us,  seem- 
ing still  about  to  go,  but  ever  look- 
ing backward  with  reluctant  smiles,  cheer- 
ing the  chill  November,  ay,  and  the  bleak 
December,  too,  with  dreamy  memories  of 
June.  But  she  has  flown  at  lost,  and  the 
cordial  northern  winter  comes,  when  we 
must  find  our  summer  in-doors,  and  make 
op  for  the  silence  of  the  streams,  and  of 
the  trees,  and  for  the  fading  out  of  color 
from  the  earth  and  sky,  with  happy  voices 
in  our  homes,  and  smiles  in  the  faces  of 
those  we  love. 

The  necessities  of  winter  life,  in  a  city, 
tiy  meu'S  tempers  sharply,  and  show  ns 


what  we  are.  perhaps,  more  fahrly  than 
the  summer  can,  in  pleasant  places 
among  the  hills,  or  by  the  sea,  where  it 
is  luxury  enough  to  breathe,  and  no  merit 
for  us  to  be  easy  in  mind  as  we  are  in 
body. 

For,  in  the  closer  circle  which  the  winter 
draws  about  u«,  we  are  called  upon  to  coiv> 
tribute  ourselves  more  freely  to  onr 
friends ;  aod  upon  the  manner  of  our  re- 
sponse to  this  call  it  depends  whether  the 
winter  shall  be  the  most  genial  or  the 
most  odious  season  of  all  the  year.  A  love* 
less,  frivolous  spirit  seems  to  others  and  to 
itself  a  hundred  times  more  detestable^ 
and  is  a  hundred  times  moro  unhappy 
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when  it  is  continaallj  brought  into  con- 
tact with  others,  and  falsifying  all  the  fine 
chemistrj  of  nature,  generates  gossip  for 
BTmpathy,  and  silly  selfishness  for  senti- 
ment, and  impertinence  for  interest,  and 
folly  for  gaiety. 

Let  us  hope  that  all  of  oar  readers  may 
bear  the  test  of  the  winter  so  bravely  that 
it  will  be  a  superfluous  thing  in  us  to  wish 
them  a  "  Happy  New  Year.''  Yet,  super- 
.  fluous  as  we  trust  it  may  be,  we  must  ut- 
ter the  wish  ;  for  good  wishes  are,  after  all, 
only  the  voice  of  good-will,  as  prayer  is 
the  voice  of  faith,  and  you  never  wish 
"  good  morning''  half  so  heartily  to  any 
one  as  to  the  one  person  whose  presence 
has  already  made  the  morning  good. 

A  happy  New  Year  to  all  our  friends  I 
We  need  no  fast-driving,  much-scolded 
coachman  to  carry  us  from  house  to  house 
of  all  these  smiling  thousands ;  the  obe- 
dient steam  takes  us  upon  the  round  of 
our  "  New  Year's  visits  ;"  and  we  are  not 
compelled  to  make  our  bow  and  go,  just 
as  soon  as  we  have  come  and  made  our 
bow,  but  can  spend  the  whole  day,  ay,  and 
the  pleasant  evening,  too,  with  each  and 
every  one  of  our  friends,  though  our 
cheerful  day's  walk  follows  the  circuit  of 
the  sun  from  Maine  to  California. 

And,  wherever  we  go,  we  shall  stop  just 
long  enough  to  hint  to  our  beloved  hosts 
how  good  a  thing  it  would  be  for  them  to 
adopt,  in  all  their  separate  homes,  the 
good  old  Gothamite  custom  which  our  tour 
represents. 

New  Year's  Day  in  New  York  is  one  of 
the  best  days  of  our  western  year.  It  is 
an  Independence  day  on  which  we  rejoice 
to  acknowledge  our  mutual  dependence 
on  one  another — a  sort  of  universal  birth- 
day, and  everybody's  /?/e,  on  which  the 
dropped  threads  of  social  life  may  be 
caught  up,  and  the  smouldering  ashes  of 
contention  quite  smothered,  and  a  mo- 
ment's Interchange  of  smiles  and  courte- 
ous words  may  make  an  easy  atonement 
for  the  conscious  or  the  unconscious  omis- 
sions of  the  past,  and  become  the  ^*  Fu- 
ture's pledge  and  band."  It  is  a  wise  and 
kindly  institution,  and  all  the  follies  graft- 
ed* on  its  goodly  stock  cannot  make  that 
stock  less  goodly  in  our  philosophic  eyes. 
No  doubt  it  is  a  pity  that  people  should 
turn  this  graceful  festival  of  good-will 
into  an  opportunity  of  ridiculous  display, 
and  outrage  its  simple  significance  as  they 


do  God's  blessed  sunlight,  when  they  shut, 
out  tlie  day,  and  make  a  premature  night 
of  glittering  gas  within  their  homes.  But 
you  would  not  level  the  church-wall  with 
the  street,  because  silly  and  senseless  peo- 
ple improve  the  occasion  of  a  quiet  hour 
in  their  pews,  for  the  exhibition  of  their 
best  toilets,  to  other  silly  and  senseless 
people,  who,  having  no  ears  to  hear  the 
service,  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  employ 
their  eyes  on  their  neighbors.  The  reality 
of  anything  in  this  world  lies  not  in  its 
possible  abuses  but  in  its  possible  uses,  and 
it  is  in  these  that  we  must  look  for  the 
justification  of  our  visiting  on  <^New 
Year's  Day."  The  custom  has,  at  once, 
a  flavor  of  classic  antiquity,  and  a  grace 
Of  modem  Christianity.  You  may  think 
yourself  engaged  in  no  very  lofty  pursuit, 
when  yon  array  yourself,  after  an  early 
breakfast,  in  the  full  dress  of  the  latest 
evening,  and  draw  on  your  spotless  gloves, 
and  sally  forth,  unabashed,  into  the  sun- 
light, and  flit,  with  the  speed  of  a  swallow, 
from  house  to  house,  all  over  the  city, 
resting  at  each  no  longer  than  the  swallow 
might,  and  chirping  out  sweet  platitudes 
as  monotonous  as  the  swallow's  twitter.  It 
may  seem  to  you  rather  ridiculous  when 
you  recall  its  events,  this  long  day  of 
short  calls,  throughout  which  you  have 
been  speaking  at  so  many  people,  and 
speaking  toiih  so  few.  And  when  you 
come  home  at  night,  and  throw  your  over- 
coat in  one  direction  and  your  hat  in  an- 
other, and  cast  yourself  down  wearily  on 
your  sofa,  you  may  feel  disposed  to  pro- 
nounce the  whole  matter  a  sad  humbug, 
and  yourself  a  sorry  simpleton  for  the 
pains  you  have  been  at  to  do  this  nothing 
so  diligently.  But  if  this  is  your  thought 
at  midnight,  it  will  be  changed  with  the 
morning.  You  will  see  then  how  full 
even  this  familiar  custom  is  of  meaning, 
and  how  impossible  it  would  be  for  us 
now  to  dispense  with  such  a  symbol  of  so- 
cial cordiality  in  our  life  of  city  isolation 
and  intensely  personal  pursuits.  Do  away 
with  this  custom  and  what  would  the  New 
Year's  Day  become  ?  A  day  in  which  fa- 
milies, already  separated  enough  from 
the  world,  and  from  each  other,  would  feel 
more  absolutely  drawn  within  themselves 
—a  day  for  the  settling  of  accounts  with 
your  personal  creditors,  and  the  presentar 
tion  of  gifts  to  your  personal  friends 
alone. 
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Is  it  a  liillc  thing  that,  in  addition,  Neir 
Yearns  Day  should  now  be  a  day  on  which 
we  all  acknowledge  oarsclves  members  of 
a  circle  wider  than  oar  interests  and  our 
intimacies,  and  stretch  out  our  hands  to 
the  mere  acquaintance  in  recognition  of 
his  simple  human  eocial  value  ? 

Blessed,  therefore,  be  the  memory  of 
the  warm-hearted,  wise  Hollanders  who 
bequeathed  us  this  easy,  good-hamored 
festival,  and  long  may  it  flourish,  and  far 
may  it  extend  over  all  the  land.  Who 
shall  say  how  much  of  the  admitted  me- 
tropolitan case  and  grace  of  New  York 
manners  must  be  attributed  to  this  yearly 
homage  which  we  pay  to  the  existence  of 
a  social  bond  ? 

Of  coarse,  it  would  do  no  serious  harm 
to  any  of  us.  if  we  should  reflect  a  little 
on  the  obligations  implied  in  this  annu- 
al exchange  of  civilities  and  courtesies. 
Even  BO  m\ich  reflection  as  would  sufiice 
to  keep  us,  for  a  week  or  two,  from  scan- 
dalizing and  slandering  the  people  whose 
bands  we  took  on  the  flrst  of  January, 
wishing  them  a  "Happy  New  Year," 
would  be  profitable,  and  might  result  in  a 
sensible  amelioration  of  our  minds  and 
even  of  our  manners.  For,  as  Tennyson 
admirably  puts  it, 

"Liko  men,  like  manners,  like  breeds  like, 
they  Bay ; 
Kind  nature  is  the  beet,  tbcflc  mftnnors  next, 
Tlint  fit  UH  like  a  nature  second  hand, 
Which  are,  indeed,  the  manners  of  the  groat'» 

And  the  semblance  of  consideration,  just- 
ice, and  kindness  is  better  than  that  reck- 
less disregard  of  all  and  each,  which  is  too 
common  in  the  flippant  intercourse  of  the 
world. 

With  which  moral  we  close  our  brief  ser- 
mon; a  sermon  not  wholly  useless,  we  trust, 
nor  altogether  to  be  forgotten  by  our  read- 
ers in  the  continual  social  attrition  of  the 
season  ;  for  we  shall  see  a  great  deal  of 
each  other  this  winter.  Balls,  public  and 
private,  will  abound,  and  parties  and  con- 
certs. Amateurs  will  sing  for  charity  or 
for  pleasure — for  charity  or  for  pleasure 
amiable  people  will  meet  and  dance  to- 
gether— play  plays,  and  listen  to  lectures. 
On  the  balls  and  other  entertainments, 
which  shall  be  given  for  pleasure,  it  is  not 
our  province  here  to  dilate  ;  but  we  shonld 
fail  in  our  duty  did  we  not  call  our  readers' 
attention  to  the  coming  repetition  of  that 
BUCCCMSsful  "Nursery  Ball,"  of  the  last 
winter,  which,  doubtless,  dwells  in  their 


memories  as  a  soond  of  sweet  noBlCy  «id 
a  fragranoe  of  flowers*  And  weU  it  maj 
80  dwell  with  them  ;  for  many  a  burdened 
heart  has  borne  its  burden  more  lightly 
through  all  these  months,  and  many  a  tron> 
bled  spirit  has  been  more  calm  for  the 
dancing  of  that  night.  When  pleaaare 
ministers  to  pity,  and,  in  amudng  our- 
selves, we  can  help  our  fellow-creatures, 
he  must  be  a  cynic,  indeed,  who  could 
cavil  at  the  splendid  trivialities  in  which 
the  gay  world  delights  to  mask  its  chari- 
ties. 

The  Academy  of  Music  could  not  be  put 
to  a  better  use,  since  we  cannot  keep  it  to 
its  own  legitimate  purposes.  Whose  fault 
is  it  that  we  have  lost  for  a  season  our 
sweet  singers  of  Irving  Place  ?  Not 
theirs,  certainly;  for  they  have  shown 
themselves  very  faithful  to  as.  Is  it  our 
own  ?  If  so,  it  is  well ;  for  we  may  then 
correct  the  mischief  we  have  caused,  and, 
when  the  spring  restores  us  our  artists. 
show  them,  in  substantial  applause,  our 
sorrow  for  the  past,  and  our  good  resolves 
for  the  future. 

Madame  Lagrange  will,  doubtless,  come 
back  to  us  in  all  the  better  disposition  to 
be  appreciated,  after  a  season  of  soathem 
admiration.  They  will  greet  her  enthusi- 
astically at  the  Havana  :  but  we  are  sure 
that  she  will  find  no  warmer  friends  there 
than  she  leaves  behind  her,  and  when  die 
quits  the  luxurious  tropic  air,  she  will  re- 
cover it  again  in  the  welcome  that  New 
York  will  give  her.  Daring  this  too  brief 
season,  now  closed,  she  has  exerted  her- 
self most  faithfully  to  fulfill  the  promises 
of  the  management.  She  did  her  part  to 
make  the  *'  Etoilc  du  Nord"  a  permanent 
luminary  in  our  operatic  heavens,  and  if 
she  could  not  make  the  brilliancy  of  her 
talent  always  and  irresistibly  perceptible 
through  the  clouds  of  Meyerbeer's  orches- 
tration, that  was  not  her  fault  She  did 
succeed  in  preparing  the  way  for  Verdi  to 
a  new  success,  in  her  performance  of  the 
part  of  Violetta,  In  "  La  Traviata." 

Not  that  her  performance  was  a  great 
dramatic  triumph.  She  won  no  such  lan- 
rels,  or  rather  roses  of  victory,  as  were 
showered  by  the  London  enthusiasts  upon 
the  lovely,  and  vivacious,  and  gifted  Pio- 
colomini ;  but  Fhe  achieved  a  succesB 
which  the  Piccolomini  will  probably  never 
achieve,  in  her  execution  of  the  mode  of 
her  rdle. 
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In  listening  to  her  execntion  of  that  de- 
licious air,  In  the  first  act,  Fttrae  luij  yon 
forget  that  anybody  had  erer  objected  to 
the  morale  of  the  heroine  she  personated, 
and,  in  hearing  her  dtto  with  her  lover,  in 
the  last  scene,  yon  forget  that  the  physi- 
cians had  given  her  up,  and  that  she  was 
passing  away  like  the  fabled  swan.  In 
fact,  the  absurdities  and  the  improprieties 
alike  of  the  lyric  drama,  are  always  easily 
forgiven,  and  ought  to  be  easily  forgiven ; 
for  the  greater  includes  the  less,  and 
when  you  completely  abandon  the  idea  of 
adherence  to  nature^  as  you  do  in  the  very 
theory  of  the  opera,  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  comparatively  slight  importance  how 
f«p  you  violate  nature  in  details.  "  Com- 
paratively" slight,  we  say  ;  for  we  cannot 
approve  of  anything  so  terribly  out  of 
probability  as  the  representation  of  Vio- 
letta  in  the  last  act  of  the  "  Traviata !" 
dying  of  consumption  by  inches — and  yet 
ainging  through  the  whole  register  of  a 
Boprano  voice.  That  this  supernatural 
power  sometimes  comes  to  the  lungs  of 
persons  so  afflicted  just  before  dissolution 
may  be  true  ;  but  even  the  knowledge  of 
that  fact  will  not  carry  our  intelligence 
comfortably  through  the  spectacle  of  an 
execution,  supposed  to  be  continued  for 
the  space  of  half  a  day. 

So  much  for  the  physical  objections  to 
the  rSie  of  Yioletta.  The  criticisms  made 
npon  the  morale  of  that  character  would 
deserve  more  attention  were  they  more  im- 
partial in  their  tone  and  in  their  scope.  If  we 
may  be  made  to  sympathize  with  a  priestess 
or*a  princess  in  her  sinful  sorrows,  why  may 
we  not  be  brought  near  to  the  heart  of  a 
Magdalen  in  her  sorrowful  sinfulness? 
Grant  (which  is  not  true)  that  everybody 
in  the  opera-house  understands  the  nature 
of  the  plot  wrought  out  upon  the  stage — 
grant  this— and  what  follojra  ?  Is  the  story 
of  Yioletta,  as  developed  in  the  opera,  one 
80  fascinating  and  so  full  of  happiness  that 
most  of  the  young  lady-listeners  in  the 
parquette  are  likely  to  be  carried  away  by 
it  into  those  paths  of  Parisian  profligacy 
that  end  in  the  silence  of  the  wintry  Seiue 
and  the  chill  horror  of  the  MorgWy  or  in 
P^re-la-Ghaise,  and  artificial  wreaths  de- 
posited upon  an  early  grave! 

If  the  morale  of  a  play  is  to  be  judged 
according  to  the  old  standard  of  Aristotle 
— if  that  is  a  good  play  which  moves  vlb, 
through  pity  or  terror,  to  tears  and  a  better 


mind,  then  we  cannot,  for  the  life  of  us,  see 
why  the  sorrows  and  the  snfiering  of  a 
"  Dame  aux  Camelias"  offer  less  legitimate 
materials  to  the  dramatic  artist,  than  the 
sorrows  and  the  sufferings  of  a  peijured 
priestess  or  a  falie  favorite. 

Certainly,  then,  it  is  at  least  quite  as  fit- 
ting to  present  them  npon  the  stage  in  the 
garb  of  passionate  and  pathetic  music,  as 
it  is  to  produce,  in  the  bald  and  cynic  re- 
ality of  prose,  such  pictures  of  life  in  our 
own  world  as  have  been  given  us  at  Miss 
Laura  Keene's  pretty  theatre,  in  the  come- 
dy of  "Young  New  York."  When  our 
dramatists  teach  us  that  in  this  city,  and 
among  the  better  classes  of  our  people,  it 
is  possible  for  a  son  to  be  a  generous  and 
manly  youth  after  he  has  utterly  abdicated 
even  the  outward  semblance  of  filial  respect 
and  decency — and  that  a  daughter  can 
command  our  sympathies  when  she  accom- 
panies her  inevitable  disobedience  to  the 
will  of  her  parents  with  superfluous  jeers, 
and  flaunting,  rebellious  violence — when 
these  things  are  told  us  of  ourselves,  it  is 
time  that  we  should  cease  looking  for 
scandals  in  song,  and  turn  our  attention 
intensely  to  the  simple  substance  of  our 
everyday  life. 

**  Young  New  York"  is  not  a  picture  of 
the  life  which  it  professes  to  paint.  Per- 
sons such  as  are  represented  in  that  clever 
but  melancholy  comedy  do  not  constitute 
the  fashionable  and  flourishing  world.  But 
how  can  we  say  that  they  do  not  exist,  or, 
at  least,  that  there  is  nothing  to  justify  the 
representation  of  such  traits  or  character- 
istics of  a  part  of  our  new-world  society, 
when  we  see  the  performance  of  such  "  an- 
tics before  high  Heaven  as  should  make  the 
angels  weep"  applauded  with  laughter  by 
pit,  and  gallery,  and  boxes  ?  In  no  coun- 
try in  which  the  order  of  the  household  life 
was  not  in  some  measure  corrupted,  could 
such  a  play  be  tolerated  by  an  audience 
of  the  people.  They  would  condemn  it 
instantly,  as  a  libel  on  all  the  finer  quali- 
ties of  the  human  heart,  and  all  the  better 
realities  of  human  life.  That  it  should 
pass  before  us  here  as  a  light,  amusing 
trifle,  is  a  sad  sign— a  sign  similar  in  sig- 
nificance to  and  not  less  sad  than  the  signs 
which  the  daily  papers  are  continually 
giving  ns,  in  the  public  indifierence  to 
crime  and  dishonor  of  every  sort. 

Such  themes  too  darkly  cloud  the  open- 
ing of  our  New  Year.    Let  ns  not,  how- 
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ever,  forget  them,  thoagh  it  be  well  for 
us  to  tara  aside,  in  honor  of  the  season, 
to  more  festive  thoughts  and  pleasantcr 
images. 

Such  come  before  us  when  we  recall  that 
charming  morning  concert  which  M.  Thal- 
berg  gave  to  the  children  at  Niblo*s  Sa- 
loon. Of  all  the  wreaths  ho  ever  won  and 
wore,  what  one  will  be  lovelier  In  the  art- 
istes memory  than  the  garland  of  rosy 
smiles  which  was  that  morning  put  about 
him?  Hundreds  of  happy  young  faces, 
over  whose  fresh  young  beauty  the  waves 
of  melody  went  rapturouf*ly,  as  the  sunshine 
over  fields  of  flowers,  and  the  pleasant 
noise  of  hundreds  of  small  white  hands  re- 
warded the  great  pianist  for  this  generous 
and  graceful  tribute  to  the  dignity  of  his 
art,  and  the  worth  of  music. 

We  phould  be  glad  to  believe  that  the 
time  had  come  when  an  appreciation  as 
deep  and  wide  awaited  the  other  arts  in 
America  as  has  been  vouchsafed  already  to 
this  divioest  art  of  music.  But  we  can 
hardly  indulge  ourselves  in  such  a  pleasure, 
when  we  see  how  comparatively  unmoved 
the  public  is  by  such  appeals  of  genius  as 
Mr.  Darley  has  just  made  to  us  in  his 
charming  illustrations  of  *•  Margaret" 
Never  have  the  subtler  and  sadder  traits 
of  the  New  England  character,  and  rarely 
have  its  keen  and  humorous  qualities  been 
more  clearly  appreciated  or  more  deftly 
reproduced  than  by  Mr.  Judd,  in  this  queer, 
confused,  but  powerful  novel  of  "  Marga- 
ret." And  certainly  the  artistes  pencil 
has  not  iK'cn  less  true  and  vigorous  than 
the  ^Titer's  pen.  Mr.  Darley,  of  whose 
transcendent  merits  as  a  draughtsman  we 
have  not  seldom  spoken  before,  has  more 
than  equaled  our  expectations  in  the  han- 
dling of  bin  subjects,  while  his  conception 
of  them  adds  a  new  felicity  to  the  poet-s 
fancies,  and  a  new  fidelity  to  his  portrait- 
ures. If  you  wish  to  have  the  genius  of 
New  England  incarnated,  that  you  may 
study  it  on  paper,  as  you  might  in  real 
life,  then  get  Mr.  Darley ^s  book,  and  read 
it  as  a  book  of  such  pictures  ought  to  be 
read.  Pictures  to  the  Egyptian  and  the 
Aasyrian  were  books,  why  should  they  not 
be  BO  to  us  ?  Have  the  old  primicval  per- 
ceptions been  killed  iu  us  by  our  famili- 
arity with  the  tamer  symbols  of  the 
alphabet? 

If  they  have  not  been  so  killed,  we  shall 
find  as  good  matter  for  mental  reflection  in 


these  creations  of  the  crayon  as  in  the  let- 
ter-press which  accompanies  tbem — ^tbe 
mirror  with  the  light,  to  make  the  illa- 
mination  doubly  brilliant 

And,  enjoying  them,  we  shall  not  do 
such  injustice  to  the  art,  of  whose  triumplui 
they  are  a  part,  as  to  neglect  a  sister  art 
whereof  another  noble  native  votary  haa 
now  come  before  us. 

Our  readers  ought  to  remember  a  paper 
contributed  to  Maga  some  time  since,  in 
which  mention  was  authentically  made  of 
an  American  cutter  of  stone  at  Albany, 
who  had  carved  his  stone  into  marble,  and 
his  crude  thoughts  into  conceptions,  and 
BO  had  climbed  the  Alps  without  croa^g 
the  sea,  and  found  the  spirit  of  Florence 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 

Mr.  Palmer  has  brought  bis  preoions 
gifts  to  us  now,  and  we  have  but  to  turn 
aside  from  our  daily  walks  for  one  mo- 
ment to  make  them  our  own. 

An  Indian  girl  contemplating  the  crosa— 
a  Peri  sleeping  folded  in  her  loyelineai 
and  her  wings — dreamy  visions  of  the 
evening  and  of  the  morning — busts  that 
almost  breathe,  of  woman  in  her  prime, 
and  babyhood  serene  with  its  "  royal  dig- 
nities''—such  are  the  ofTeringa  he  has 
brought  out  of  the  rich  world  of  a  thought- 
ful artist's  spirit  into  an  external  world 
that  is  forever  crying  aloud  for  something 
new  and  good. 

Will  the  world  have  the  kindness  to 
go  and  see  what  is  hero  set  before 
it  ?  We  give  the  world  a  goodly  month 
in  which  to  avail  itself  of  this  op- 
portunity, and  we  shall  then  have  some 
private  conversation  with  the  world  and 
with  Mr.  Palmer  himself,  as  to  the  why 
and  the  whereunto  of  the  new  wsja  of 
art  in  which  he  has  resolved  to  walk. 

In  the  old,  simple  ways,  the  engravers 
and  the  painters  persist  to  walk,  and  we 
have  little  to  say  of  them  just  now.  The 
newest  and  prettiest  American  print  of  the 
season  is  Mr.  Welford's  engraving  from  Hr. 
Wandesforde's  picture  of  '•  Florence  Night- 
ingale,'' drawn  for  the  subscribers  of  the 
''  Albion."  It  is  a  pensive  figure  of  that 
nob(e  woman  seated  beneath  a  portioo, 
and  overlooking  the  still  waters  of  the 
<'  Golden  Horn."  Pleasant  as  a  picture, it 
is  profitable  as  a  true  likeness  of  a  face  on 
which  many  a  dying  man  has  looked  ai 
upon  the  smile  of  heaven — a  face  which  it  la 
good  to  see  for  the  soul's  sake  that  la  in  ik 
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THE  institutions  of  infant  New  Eng- 
land, by  which  the  character  of 
adolescent  and  full-grown  New  Eng- 
land has  chiefly  been  moulded,  were  the 
town  organizations,  the  church  organ- 
izations, the  colleges  and  free  schools, 
and  the  military  establishment  Of  this 
military  estabhshment,  which,  though 
not  less  influential,  has  attracted  much 
less  attention  than  the  other  three,  we 
have  given  a  brief  outline  in  a  prece- 
ding number  of  this  magazine,  in  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  military  array  of  New  Eng- 
land in  the  olden  time.*  That  outline 
we  propose  partially  to  fill  out,  in  this 
and  succeeding  numbers,  by  sketches  of 
the  lives  and  exploits  of  some  of  the 
more  notable  commanders  who  figured 
in  this  sphere  of  action. 

In  the  list  of  early  military  worthies 
of  New  England,  Myles  Stand- 
ISH  comes  first.  He  was  bom  in  the 
year  1684  (as  recent  investigations  ap- 
pear to  have  established),  in  Lanca- 
shire, England,  of  a  good  family,  of 
which  there  were  two  branches  long 
established  in  that  county — the  Stand- 
ishes  of  Standish,  and  the  Standishes 
of  Duxbury.  Nathaniel  Morton,  secre- 
tary and  historian  of  the  Plymouth  colo- 
ny, says  of  him,  and,  indeed,  Standish 
himself  sets  forth  in  his  will,  that  he  was 
heir-apparent  of   *'  a   groat   estate  of 


lands  and  livings,"  which  being  *♦  sur- 
reptitiously detained"  from  him,  he  was 
obliged  to  seek  his  living  as  he  might. 
Like  so  many  other  adventurous  young 
Englishmen  of  that  age,  he  served  for 
some  time  in  the  Dutch  armies,  in  the 
long  war  which  Holland  carried  on  for 
80  many  years  against  Spain,  and  which 
resulted  at  last  in  the  establishment  of 
Dutch  independence. 

A  suspension  of  hostilities  having 
taken  place,  by  the  truce  of  1609, 
Standish  settled  with  the  English 
Brownist  refugees,  who  had  about  that 
time  established  themselves,  with  John 
Robinson  as  their  pastor,  and  William 
Brewster  as  their  ruling  elder,  at 
Leyden ;  and  when  this  company,  some 
ten  years  later,  broached  the  plan  of 
emigrating  to  America,  though  not  a 
member  of  their  church,  he  volunteered 
to  accompany  them.  He  and  his  wife 
Rose,  whom  he  had  married  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,  were  two  of  the  famous  com- 
pany of  pilgrims  who  embarked  in  the 
Mayflower,  and  who,  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  and  two  persons  (women 
and  children  included),  entered  Cape 
Cod  harbor  on  the  11th  of  November, 
1620,  old  style. 

Captain  Standish  was  made  command 
er  of  the  first  exploring  party  of  six- 
teen men,  sent  out  by  land  to  examine 
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the  country,  and  also  of  the  company 
afterwards  Bent  by  water  to  explore  the 
coast  of  Cape  Cod  bay.  Plymouth  harbor 
(which  Captain  John  Smith  had  prcvi- 
irasly  visited  and  laid  down  on  his  map 
of  Now  England)  was  entered  by  Cap- 
tain Standish  and  his  company  on  the 
11th  of  December,  old  style,  correspond- 
ing to  December  21  st  of  the  new  style.* 

Shortly  after  the  colonists  had  estab- 
lished themselves  at  New  Plymouth, 
Standish  was  regularly  chosen  their  mi- 
litary captain.  Of  the  nineteen  families 
into  which  the  whole  company  was  ar- 
ranged, he  was  at  the  head  of  one.  In 
the  winter  that  followed,  half  the  colo- 
nists perished  of  tho  scurvy  contracted 
in  their  long  voyage,  and  aggravated  b^ 
their  diet  of  salt  provisions  and  by  their 
cold  and  uncomtortable  lodgings.  At 
one  time  there  were  but  six  or  seven 
able  to  attend  the  sick.  Of  these,  Stand- 
ish was  one,  and  his  zeal  and  assiduity 
on  this  occasion  are  much  commended 
by  Bradford,  who  acknowledges,  in  his 
history,  that  he  himself,  among  many 
others,  profited  by  Standish 's  services. 
In  this  sickness,  Standish  lost  his  wife 
Rose ;  but,  as  we  shall  see,  it  was  not 
long  before  he  repaired  the  loss.f 

Little,  fortunately,  during  this  time 
of  sickness,  was  seen  or  heard  of  the  na- 
tives ;  but,  early  in  the  spring,  through 
two  Indians,  who  had  picked  up  a  litSe 
English  from  communication  with  tho 
fishermen  and  other  adventurers  on  tho 
coast,  an  intercourse  was  opened  with 
Massasoit,  head  sachem  of  the  Pocano- 
kets,  otherwise  called  the  Wampanongs, 
inhabiting  tho  country  west  of  Now 
Plymouth ;  and  Massasoit  having  been 
induced  to  visit  tho  colonists,  a  league 
of  peace  and  friendship  was  formed 
with  him.  Captain  Standish  commanded 
tiio  military  escort  which  attended  Gov- 
ernor Carver  on  this  important  occasion. 
It  consisted  of  a  drum,  a  trumpet  and 
half  a  dozen  musketeers.  Blassasoit 
became  tho  fast  friend  of  the  colonists ; 


but  Corbitant,  one  of  his  inferior  sa- 
chems, who  inhabited  the  distriot  whiob 
now  forms  the  town  of  Swancey  (on 
Narragansett  bay,  about  forty  miles  west 
of  Plymouth),  soon  fell  under  sa8pi<noii« 
from  threatening  the  lives  of  the  two 
friendly  Indians,  who  acted  as  ioterpret- 
ora.  Upon  information  of  this  act  (k 
hostility,  Standish  marched  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  fourteen  men,  guided  faj 
one  of  these  friendly  Indians,  who  had 
fled  to  Plymouth.  CorHtanrs  village 
was  beset,  and  somo  of  his  peo^ 
woro  wounded.  Squanto,  the  intmret- 
er,  who  was  supposed  to  have  oeen 
killed,  had,  it  turned  out,  suffered  no 
harm.  Corbitant  himself  was  not  to  be 
found;  but,  soon  after,  he  sued  for 
peace,  and,  in  company  with  oiffht  other 
petty  sachems,  came  to  Pr^onth, 
whore  they  all  put  thoir  marks  to  a  pa- 
per acknowledging  the  sovereign  au- 
thority of  King  James  of  England. 

Shortly  after  this  submission,  in  the 
autumn  of  1627,  Standish  was  sent  with 
a  shaUop  and  ten  men,  and  Squanto,  for 
his  guide  and  interpreter,  to  explore 
Massachusetts  bay,  some  forty  milea  to 
the  northward.  This  bay,  which  Smitib 
had  entered,  and  already  well  known 
to  the  fishermen  on  the  coast,  was  foond 
to  terminate  inland  in  a  spacious  harbor, 
studded  with  some  fifty  islands,  and  en- 
compassing the  three-crested  peninsula 
of  Shawmut — site  of  the  present  €atj 
of  Boston.  Towards  tho  southwest, 
the  Blue  Hills  were  visible,  from  whose 
Indian  designation,  signifying,  it  is  said, 
a  hill  in  the  form  of  an  arrow-head,  the 
name  Massachusetts  is  derived.  Two 
or  three  rivers  entered  the  bay;  seye- 
ral  peninsulas  projected  into  it.  Iti 
shores  offered  so  many  favorable  posi- 
tions, that  Standish  and  his  men  coudd 
not  help  wishing  that  the  Plymouth 
colonists  had  settled  hero.  They  found 
near  by  a  few  Indians,  under  a  sachem 
named  Obattinowat — ^if,  indeed,  by  a 
mistake,  very  common  in  all  Indian  i 


*  From  want  of  a  correct  knovrlod^,  when  the  annual  celebration  of  this  event,  under  the 
name  of  "  Forcfathcrs'-day,"  was  first  commenced,  of  the  relations  between  the  old  and  the 
new  style,  tho  22nd  of  tho  now  ntylo  was  supposed  to  bo  the  anniversary,  and  still  continues  to 
be  celebrated  as  such. 

t  The  Rev.  Dr.  Younff,  in  a  note  to  one  of  Robinson's  letters,  given  in  tho  "  Chronicle  of  the 
I^grims"  observes:  "It  was  cortainlv  a  remarkable  providence  that,  out  of  the  twenty-one 
men"— tho  others  were  women  and  children—'*  who  died  the  first  winter,  so  few  were  amonc 
tho  loaders  of  the  expedition.  With  the  excoption  of  Carver"— tho  first  Govomor— "  most  « 
the  Drominent  men  were  spared.  How  different  mipht  have  been  the  fate  of  the  colony,  l»«il 
Bradford,  Winslow,  Standish  and  Allerton  been  cut'ofT."  It  'n  natural  for  a  clerg^yman  to  see 
here  a  special  providence — tho  philosophic  historian  will  seo  in  it  only  the  wcIIestoDlished  phy- 
siological fact j^ that  tho  power  of  endurance  depends  quite  as  much  on  mental  energy  aeon 


bodily  streDgth,  indeed,  much  more. 
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ratives,  that  was  not  rather  his  official 
than  his  personal  designation.  This 
sachem,  who  was  a  dependent  of  Massa- 
soit,  received  the  visitors  very  kindly  ; 
but  they  found  that  he  lived  in  perpetu- 
al terror,  not  only  of  the  Taranteens, 
or  eastern  Indians,  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  send  war  parties  along  the 
coast  in  canoed,  but,  also,  of  a  certain 
Squaw  Sachem,  who  dwelt  somewhere 
in  the  interior,  and  to  avoid  whose  at- 
tacks he  constantly  shifted  his  abode. 
Standiah  landed,  and  marched  some 
distance  in  hopes  of  meeting  with 
this  Squaw  Sachem,  but  found  on^  some 
women  employed  in  gathering  corn, 
who  entertamed  the  English  with  much 
fear  at  first,  but,  being  encouraged  by 
the  **  mild  carriage"  of  their  visitors, 
treated  them  to  boiled  cod,  and  such 
things  as  they  had.  Squanto  would 
have  persoaded  the  colonists  to  plunder 
these  women  of  their  skins  and  other 
commodities,  imder  pretense  that  they 
were  a  **bad  people,"  and  had  often 
threatened  the  English.  To  which 
Standish,  much  to  ms  honor,  replied, 
that,  **  were  they  never  so  bad  he  would 
not  wrong  them,  nor  give  them  any  just 
occasion  of  complaint.  Mere  words," 
so  he  said,  **  he  regarded  but  little ;  let 
them,  however,  once  attempt  anything 
against  him,  and  he  would  deal  with 
them  far  worse  than  Squanto  desired." 

"Having  well  spent  the  day,"  says 
the  contemporary  narrative  of  this  ex- 
pedition, written,  probably,  by  Winslow, 
**  wo  returned  to  the  shallop,  almost 
all  the  women  accompanying  us,  to 
truck,  who  sold  their  coats  from  their 
backs,  and  tied  boughs  about  them,  but 
with  great  shamefacedness,  for,  indeed, 
they  are  more  modest  than  some  of  our 
EngUsh  women  are.  We  promised 
them  to  come  again,  and  they  prom- 
ised us  to  keep  their  skins." 

In  February,  1622,  in  consequence 
of  some  demonstration  of  hostility  from 
Canonicus,  head  sachem  of  the  Narra- 

r setts,  who  had  sent  to  Plymouth, 
way  of  defiance,  a  bundle  of  arrows, 


tied  with  a  rattlesnake's  skin,  it  was 
judged  best  to  fortify  the  town.  Mean- 
whue,  a  small  recruit  had  been  received, 
made  up  of  those  who,  owing  t«  the 
unseaworthiness  of  the  Speedwell,  the 
Mayflower's  consort,  had  been  left  be- 
hind in  England ;  but  this  accession 
was  not  enough  to  make  up  for  the 
number  that  had  died.  The  fortification 
now  erected  was  a  palisade,  formed  of 
trunks  of  trees  driven  into  the  ground. 
It  was  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  had  thre^ 
gates — ^no  inconsiderable  work  for  so 
feeble  a  colony.  Standish,  on  this  oc- 
casion, divided  his  men  into  four  com- 
panies, with  officers  of  his  own  appoint- 
ing, and  issued  certain  judicious  orders 
as  to  what  each  company  was  to  do,  in 
case  of  attack  or  fire.  Soon  after,  the 
colonists  having  heard,  by  way  of  Mon- 
higgon — an  isl^d  on  the  coast  of  Maine, 
and  then  a  famous  fishing  station — news 
of  the  massacre  perpetrated  b^  the 
Indians  in  Virginia,  a  fort  was  built  on 
the  crest  of  the  rising  ground,  inclosed 
within  the  palisade,  which,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  arx  capitolinus  of  the 
Romans,  served  in  the  three-fold  ca- 
pacity of  citadel,  temple — or,  in  New 
England  parlance,  meeting-house— and 
forum,  or  place  of  public  assembly.* 

Meanwhile,  another  party  of  Eng- 
lish settlers  had  established  themselves 
about  thirty  miles  north  of  Plymouth, 
at  Wissagusset  (now  Weymouth),  on 
Massachusetts  bay — the  first  settie- 
ment  in  that  quarter.  They  were 
mostly  indented  servants,  to  the  number 
of  about  sixty,  sent  out  by  one  Weston, 
a  merchant  of  London,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  mercantile  partners  in  fitting 
out  the  Plymouth  company,  and  who, 
dissatisfied  with  the  pecuniary  results 
of  that  enterprise,  had  entered  into  the 
dubious  and,  as  it  proved,  disastrous 
speculation  of  planting  a  colony  of  his 
own. 

These  Wissagusset  colonists,  an 
idle  and  vicious  set,  soon  made  them- 
selves very  obnoxious  to  the  neighbor- 
ing Indians,  who,  it  was  said,  entered 


*  Isaao  de  Rosieres,  secretary  of  tbe  colonjr  of-New  Ketherland,  who  visited  Plymouth  in  1627, 
gives  the  following  carious  account  of  this  fort  and  its  uses  :  '*  Upon  the  hill  they  have  a 
large  square  house,  with  a  flat  roof  made  of  thick  sawn  planks,  stayed  with  oak  beams,  upon 
the  top  of  which  they  have  six  cannons,  which  shoot  iron  balls  of  four  or  five  pounds,  and  com- 
mand the  surrounding  country.  The  lower  part  they  use  for  their  church,  where  they  preaeh 
on  Sundays  and  the  usual  holidays.  They  assemble  by  beat  of  drum,  each  with  his  musket 
and  firelock,  in  front  of  the  captam's  door;  they  have  their  cloaks  on  and  place  themselves  in 
order,  three  abreast,  and  are  lea  by  a  sergeant  without  beat  of  drum.  Bchina  comes  the  govern- 
or in  a  long  robe ;  beside  him,  on  the  right  hand,  oomes  the  preacher  with  his  doak  on,  and 
with  a  smaiu  cane  in  his  hand ;  and  so  they  march  in  great  order,  and  each  sets  his  arms  ao^ra. 
near  him"— Seo  Brodheao's  History  of  New  York. 
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into  a  plot  to  destroy  them.  Massasoit, 
grateful  for  Winsfow's  remedies,  by 
whioh  he  was  cured  of  a  dangerous  sick- 
ness, or,  at  least,  supposed  himself  to 
bo  so,  informed  him  that  such  an  attack 
was  talked  of;  whereupon,  Standish, 
with  eight  men,  was  dispatched  to  Wia- 
sa^sset  nnder  pretense  of  trade,  but, 
in  fact,  to  iudge  as  to  the  reality  of  the 
plot,  with  directions  to  inform  the  Wis- 
sagusset  men  of  their  danger,  and 
with  orders,  which,  certiuuly,  must  bo  set 
down  as  rather  harsh  and  peremptory, 
to  bring  back  the  head  of  Wituwamat, 
a  noted  warrior,  accused  of  being  the 
principal  instigator  of  the  plot. 

Standish  found  the  Indians   full  of 
taunts  and  bravadoes,  even  going  so 
far,  some  of  them,  as  to  twit  the  gallant 
captain  with  being  "but  a  little  man," 
as,    indeed,   was   the   case,    so   far  as 
stature   was  concerned.      Taking  this 
as  full  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the 
plot,  Standish  watched  his  opportunity, 
and  having  got  the  obnoxious  Wituwa- 
mat, with  three  followers,  int(>  the  same 
cabin  with  himself  and  several  of  his 
men,  he  suddenly  closed  the  door,  and, 
making  a  signal  to  his  soldiers,  snatched 
a  knife  from  the  neck  of  one  of  the  In- 
dians and   stabbed  him  to  the    heart. 
Standish* s  men,  imitating  the  example 
of  their  leader,   fell  upon  Wituwamat 
and  killed  him  and  another  Indian.    The 
fourth,  who  was  but  a  boy,  they  took 
alive  but  afterwards  hanged.      *'  It  is 
incredible,*'  says   Winslow,   to   whose 
**Good  News  from  New  England"  wo 
are  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  these 
transactions,  *'  how  many  wounds  these 
two  pineses  (warriors)  received  before 
they  died,  not  making  any  fearful  noise, 
but  catching  at  their  weapons  and  striv- 
ing to  the  last** 

Not  content  with  this  slaughter, 
Standish  sent  word  to  another  company 
of  We8ton*s  men  to  kill  the  Indians 
amonfj  them.  They  killed  two,  and 
Standish  and  some  of  his  men  found  and 
kiUed  a  third.  Standish  was  greatly 
vexed  that,  through  the  negligence  of 
one  of  the  party,  another  Indian  escaped, 
and,  by  spreading  the  alarm,  "discovered 
and  crossed  their  intended  purpose  of 
kilHng  a  good  many  more.**  At  the 
head  of  half  his  men,  Standish  marched 
again  against  the  Indians,  "  to  mako 
upon  of  them  and  theirs;**  but  they 
esoapcd  into  a  swamp,  whence  Standish 
in  vain  challenged  the  chief  to  come 
oat  and  fight  him. 


•'  When  they  were  in  the  thicket," 
says  Winslow,  ••  they  parleyed,  but  to 
small  purpose,  getting  nothing  but  foul 
language.     So  our  captain  dared  the 
sachem  to  come  out  and  fight  ^^^^  * 
man,  showing  how  base  and  womnn-hke 
he  was  in  tongueing  it  as  he  did-     But 
he  refused  and  fled.      So,  the  captain 
returned  to  the  plantation,  where  he  re- 
leased the  Indian  women— of  whom  a 
number  had  been  taken  prisoner«--and 
would  not  take  their  beaver  coats  from 
them,  nor  suffer  the  least  discourtesy  to 
bo  offered  them.**     These  bloody  pro- 
ceedings— which  remind  one  of  some 
recent  transactions  in  Oregon — appear 
to    have    been   perfectly  approved  at 
Plymouth,  to  which  place  Wituwamat'a 
head  was  carried  and  set  up  in  the  fort 
by  way  of  warning ;  but  they  occasioned 
some  misgivings  in  the  mmd  of  John 
Robinson,  who,  though  he  still  remained 
in  Leydcn,  unable  as  yet  to  find  means 
of    transportation    for  the    reminder 
of  tlie    society,  exercised,  however,  a 
pastor's  watchfulness  over  the  people 
of  Plymouth,  whom  he  hoped  soon  to 
join,  and  to  whom  he  wrote  as  occasion 
offered.      **It   would   have    been   hap- 
py," so  ho  expressed  himself  in  one  of 
these  lettori?,  alluding  to  the  above  de- 
scribed exploit  of  Standish,  •♦that  you 
had  converted   some   before   you    had 
killed  any  ;*'  and  ho  went  on  particularly 
to  request  them  to  consider  the  disposi- 
tion of  their  captain,  who   was  or   •*  a 
warm  temper.*'     He  hoped  the   Lord 
had   sent   him   among  them   for  their 
good,   if  they  used  him  right,  but  he 
doubted  whether  there  was  not  wanting 
that  tenderness  of  the  life  of  man,  made 
after  God's  image,  which  was  meet. 

Winslow,  however,  insists,  in  his 
*'Good  News,*'  already  quoted,  that 
the  course  adopted  by  Standish  had 
the  best  eflfect,  as  it  •'terrified  and 
amazed'*  the  other  Indians  who  were 
ready  to  have  joined  in  tlio  plot*  and 
caused  them  to  fly  into  the  swampSt 
where  many  died.  It  did  not,  however, 
save  the  colony  of  Wissagusset,  That 
plantation  was  abandoned,  a  few  of  the 
people  removing  to  Plymouth,  and  the 
rest  sailing  to  Monhiggon,  whence  they 
obtained  passages  home  in  the  fishing 
vessels  assembled  there. 

llotuming  from  this  exploit,  Standish 
soon  had  an  opportunity  to  relieve 
himself  from  his  domestic  loneliness. 
Already  the  captain,  at  least,  so  the 
ti-aditions  of  Plymouth   report,  though 
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we  con  find  no  early  written  authority 
for  the  story,  very  shortly  after  the  de- 
cease of  the  first  Mrs.  Standish,  had 
made  one  attempt  to  this  end,  in  which 
he  had  been  defeated  in  a  somewhat  vex- 
atious manner.  The  captain's  heart  had 
been  touched  by  the  charms  of  a  lovely 
daughter  of  Mr.  William  Mullins,  who, 
with  her  father,  had  been  his  fellow- 
passenger  in  the  Mayflower.  To  ob- 
tain leave  from  the  father  to  address  his 
daughter,  as  the  custom  which  the  pil- 
grims brought  with  them  from  England 
required,  Standish  sent  to  him  a  Mr. 
John  Alden,  the  youngest  of  the  pil- 
grims, then  about  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  of  a  most  excellent  form,  of  a  fair 
and  ruddy  cdmplexion,  and  of  very  pre- 
possessing address.  In  the  division  of  the 
colonists  mto  nineteen  families,  already 
mentioned,  Alden  had  been  assigned  to 
the  family  of  Standish,  and  hence  his 
selection  for  this  delicate  mission.  The 
father  received  the  proposals  favorably, 
but  added,  like  a  sensible  man,  that  the 
young  lady  herself  must  first  be  con- 
sulted, before  he  could  return  a  decided 
answer.  She  was,  accordingly,  sent  for, 
when  Mr.  Alden,  in  his  most  winning 
manner,  redelivered  his  message  to  her, 
*o  which  the  blushing  maiden,  fixing  her 
eyes  upon  him,  artlessly  replied  : — 
•* Prithee,  John,  why  do  you  not  speak 
for  yourself?"  Who  could  resist,  pil- 
grim or  no  pilgrim,  an  appeal  like 
Qiat  ?  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  the  result  was  a  mamage  of  Miss 
Mullins,  not  with  Captain  Standish, 
but  with  John  Alden.* 

Standish,  however,  was  too  stout- 
hearted to  be  thus  diverted  from  his 
purpose.  In  August,  1623,  arrived  the 
third  company  oi  colonists,  about  sixty 
in  number,  by  the  Anne  and  Little 
James.  To  one  of  these  new-comers, 
by  name  Barbara,  the  gallant  Stand- 
ish— in  addition  to  the  lobster,  piece 
of  fish,  and  cup  of  cold  water,  which 
was  the  best  entertainment  that  could 
be  set  before  the  others — offered  him- 
self in  marriage,  and  was  quickly  ac- 
cepted. 


In  the  next  enterprise  in  which  he 
was  employed,  Standish  gave  a  new  dis- 
play of  the  somewhat  extra  hotness  of  his 
temper. 

White,  a  Puritan  clergyman  of  Dor- 
chester, in  the  west  of  England,  had 
projected  a  now  settlement,  whence,  a 
few  years  later,  sprung  the  famous 
oolony  of  Massachusetts  bay.  The 
fishing  business  was  intended  to  be  a 
leading  object  of  this  settlement,  and 
the  first  place  selected  for  it  was 
the  rocky  promontory  of  Cape  Anne, 
which  forms  the  north  shore  of  Massa- 
chusetts bay,  and  upon  which  the 
Plymouth  people  had  already  estab- 
lished a  fishing  station.  White  and  his 
associates  employed  in  tliis  enterprise 
Lyford  and  Conant,  who  had  lately 
been  expelled  from  Plymouth  on  grouncls 
of  religious  differences.  A  ship  in  the 
service  of  this  company,  commanded 
by  one  Capt.  Hawes,  arrived  at  Cape 
Anne,  in  1625,  and  took  possession 
of  the  Plymouth  fishing  stage  erected 
there  the  year  before.  No  sooner 
had  news  of  this  encroachment  reach- 
ed Plymouth,  than  Standish  was  sent 
with  a  party  of  men  to  retake  the  fish- 
ing stage.  The  then  occupants  refused 
to  give  it  up ;  and  the  controversy 
grew  very  warm. 

Standish,  indeed,  might  well  be  sup- 
posed not  very  amiable  in  his  feelings 
towards  Lyford  and  Conant,  since  Ly- 
ford, in  an  intercepted  letter,  alluding 
to  his  small  size,  had  spoken  of  him  as 
looking  **  like  a  silly  boy." 

**The  dispute,"  says  Hubbard,  who, 
probably,  derived  his  information  from 
Conant,  **  grew  to  be  very  hot,  and  hirfi 
words  passed  between  them,  which  mignt 
have  ended  in  blows,  if  not  in  blood 
and  slaughter,  had  not  the  prudence  and 
moderation  of  Mr.  Roger  Conant,  at 
that  time  there  present,  and  Mr. 
Peirce's  interposition,  who  lay  just  by 
with  his  ship,  timely  prevented.  For 
Mr.  Hewes  had  barricaded  his  company 
with  hogsheads,  on  the  stage -head, 
while  the  demandants  stood  upon  the 
land,  and  might  easily  have  been  cut 


*  Bellingham,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  MaMachusetts  colony,  and  for  several  years  its  gov- 
omor,  was  the  hero  of  a  similar  adventure.  While  a  widower,  he  was  overcome  by  the 
charms  of  a  young  lady,  whose  band  he  had  been  employed  to  seek  for  a  friend,  and,  instead  of 
proposing  for  him,  proposed  for  himself.  The  lady  accepted,  and,  without  waiting  to  conform  to 
the  publishment  law,  the  TOvemor,  by  virtue  of  his  authority  as  a  magistrate,  performed  the 
marriage  ceremony  himself!  For  this  breach  of  the  publishment  law,  the  granajury  found  a 
bill  against  him ;  out,  when  it  came  on  for  trial,  he  refused  to  leave  the  bench  on  which  he 
sat  OS  one  of  the  judges,  in  consequence  of  which  the  case  was  postponed  and  afterwards 
dropped. 
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off;  but  the  ship's  crew,  by  advicp,  prora- 
i«ng  to  help  them  to  build  another,  the 
differenoe  was  shortly  ended.*'  It  must 
be  admitted  that  Hubbard,  a  Massachu- 
setts historian,  exhibits  some  little  sec- 
tional feeling,  and  even  personal  pique, 
in  the  following  rather  disparaging  re- 
flection in  which  he  indulges  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  narrative.  "  He  (Cap- 
tain Stondish)  had  been  bred  a  soldier 
in  the  Low  Countries,  and  never  en- 
tered into  the  school  of  Christ,  or 
of  John  the  Baptist ;  or,  if  ever  he  was 
there,  he  had  forgot  his  first  lessons,  to 
offer  violence  to  no  man,  and  to  part 
with  the  cloak  rather  than  needlessly 
contend  for  the  coat,  though  taken 
away  without  order.  A  little  chimney  is 
soon  fired ;  so  was  the  Plymouth  cap- 
tain a  man  of  very  small  stature,  yet 
of  a  very  hot  and  angry  temper.  The 
fire  of  his  passion  soon  kindled,  and, 
blown  out  into  a  flame  by  hot  words, 
might  easily  have  consumed  all.  had 
it  not  been  seasonably  quenched.'* 
Soon  after  this  expedition  to  Cape 
Anne,  Standish  was  sent  to  England 
to  solicit  supplies  for  New  Plymouth. 
The  ship  in  which  ho  sailed,  arrived 
safely,  but  her  consort,  with  her  cargo 
of  toh  and  furs,  was  taken  by  the 
Turks,  and  this  loss,  with  the  bad  sale 
of  the  other  cargo,  proved  a  severe 
blow  to  the  infant  colony.  The  plague 
was  raging  in  London,  and  times  were 
very  hard.  Standish  succeeded,  with 
much  difficalty,  in  getting  credit  for 
the  colony  to  the  small  extent  of  only 
£150,  and  that  at  the  exorbitant  in- 
terest of  over  fifty  per  cent.,  and,  with 
the  goods  thus  purchased,  he  returned 
in  lo26.  He,  however,  prepared  the 
way  for  a  very  important  arrangement, 
entered  into  the  next  year,  by  which 
the  London  partners  in  the  colony 
^reed  to  sell  out  their  interest  for 
£1,800,  to  be  paid  in  nine  annual  in- 
stallments. Eight  of  the  principal 
colonists — Standish's  being  the  second 


si^atare  to  the  dooomont — ^in  ooniidAr- 
ation  of  a  six  years'  monopolar  of  the  In- 
dian trade,  gave  their  private  bond 
for  that  amount.  The  principle  on 
which  the  colony  had  been  Bettledt  of  a 
joint  stock,  in  which  these  London  mer- 
chants had  been  tlie  chief  partiea  in 
interest,  was  now  abandoned.  A  divi- 
dend was  made  of  the  movable  prop- 
erty, and  twenty  acres  of  land,  near  tne 
town  and  fort,  were  asugned  in  fee  to 
each  settler,  who,  henceforth,  was  to  be 
his  own  man,  and  to  labor  for  bimaelf. 

Already,  since  the  planting  of  Ply- 
mouth, a  number  of  straffgling  aettlen, 
with  or  without  grants  from  the  Coon- 
cil  for  New  Enghmd,  had  established 
themselves  along  the  neighboring  ooast 
to  the  northward.  Among  the  rest  a 
party  of  about  thirty  persons,  under  a 
Captain  Wollaston,  had  lately  set  up 
a  plantation  in  Massachusetts  baj,  not 
far  from  the  abandoned  Wissagusset,  at 
a  place  which  they  called  Mount  Wol- 
laston,  now  Quincy.  This  plantation 
soon  fell  under  the  oontroi  of  one 
Thomas  Morton,  who  describes  him- 
self, in  his  ''  New  English  Canaan,''  as  of 
*'  Cliflbrd*s  Inn,  Gentleman,*'  but  whom 
the  Plymouth  historians  insist  upon 
stigmatizing  as  a  *'kind  of  pettifogger 
of  Fumival^s  Inn  ;*'  while  I>adlej  of 
Massachusetts,  in  his  famous  letter  to  the 
Counters  of  Lincoln,  speaks  of  him  as 
having  been,  when  he  lived  in  England, 
**an  attorney  in  the  west  oounties.*' 
Morton  changed  the  name  of  the  set- 
tlement to  Merry  Mount,  or,  according 
to  his  version  of  the  story,  Mare  Mount, 
sold  powder  and  shot  to  the  Indians, 
gave  refuge  to  runaways  from  the  fish- 
ing vessels,  and  from  the  plantations, 
and,  what  was  looked  upon  at  Plymouth 
as  scarcely  less  an  enormity,  set  up  a 
May-pole,  on  which  occasion  he  and 
his  company  broached  a  cask  of  wine 
and  a  hogshead  of  ale,  and  held  a  lugh 
revel  and  carousal.*  These  proceedings, 
especially  the  harboring  of  runaways 


*  Morton  repn»eiitii  himself  as  having  arrired  in  June,  liSiS,  with  thirty  servants,  and  »>- 
visions  of  all  sorts  fit  for  a  plantation.  It  ispossible  he  wss  of  Weston's  company,  who  armed 
at  that  time.  He  makes  no  mention  of  Wollaston  nor  Weston.  Bradford  represents  him  as 
having  had  "  some  smsU  adventure  of  bis  own  or  other  men's"  in  Wollaston's  oompanr,  but 
OS  being  **  of  little  respect,  and  slighted  by  the  meanest  servant ;"  and  that,  in  the  aotenoa  of 
WdUaston  and  his  chief  partner,  who,  not  *<  finding  things  to  answer  their  expectatioiis,"  had 
taken  a  nart  of  their  servants  to  Virginia  '*  to  sell  out  thdr  timo  to  other  men,"  he  had  penoaded 
those  left  behind,  **  lost  they,  also^  should  be  carried  away  and  sold  as  slaves,"  to  revolt  acaiMt 
the  person  left  in  charge,  and  to  join  him  '*frce  from  service,"  and  as  his  *'  partnen/'  "nwntl 
ates,"  and  equals  ui  the;>hmtation  in  which  ha  bad  an  interest.  *' After  this,"  sayi  Bradfind. 
"  they  id]  to  great  licentiouanoss.  and  led  a  diswdnte  life,  pouring  out  themselves  into  all  mir 
MM,  uid  Morton  became  lord  of  misrule,  and  muntamed,  as  it  were,  a  school  of  atheinaT  J 
after  they  got  some  goods  into  their  hands,  and  got  much  money  by  trading  with  the  Indiana 
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aBtl  the  selling  of  powJer  and  shot  to 
the  IndiaDs,  alarmed  atjd  dififfUBted  all 
the  settlers  od  the  coast ;  and  uio  people 
of  Plymoutb,  as  being  tlie  oldest  and 
moBt  powerful  settlement,  wore  requ©«t- 
od  by  the  others  to  interfere.  After 
repeated  warnings  <md  remoniitranees. 
which  Morton  treated  with  contempt, 
Ca]rtain  Btandisb  was  sent  to  Mount 
WoUa^Jton  in  June,  \K\2B,  otthe  head  of 
an  armed  party,  to  take  him  into  custo- 
dy. Morton  and  bis  mon,  armed  and 
heated  with  liquor,  shut  themselves  up 
in  their  houB«,  and  replied  to  his  soai- 
mons  to  surrender  with  abu.sc  and 
threatened  resistance.  As  Morton  step- 
ped out  of  his  door,  musket  in  hand, 
"not  to  yield,  but  to  shoot,'*  Standif^h 
grasped  it  with  one  hand,  while  with 
the  other  ho  secured  Morton's  cellar, 
and  so  made  him  prisoner ;  upon  which 
the  rest  submitted  without  firing  a  gun, 
and  without  any  bloodshed,  cjccept,  as 
Bradford  fucetiouily  observes,  on  the 
part  of  one  who  ♦*  was  so  drunk  that  he 
ran  Ms  nose  upon  the  point  of  a  sword 
that  one  held  before  him,  as  he  entered 
the  house;*'  but  even  he  **  lost  but  a 
little  of  his  hot  blood.**  The  prisoners 
were  taken  to  Plymoath,  whence  Mor- 
ton was  sent  home  to  Engkcid, 

Such  is  the  account  of  this  affair,  as 
given  by  Bradford,  the  contemporary 
Plymouth  historian,  Morton's  own  re- 
port of  it>  in  his  *'  New  English  Canaan,*' 
18  somewhat  different,  though  in  many 
points  he  and  Bradford  agree.  Of  the 
setting  up  of  the  May -pole,  he  gives  the 
following  account: 
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"  The  inbabitAJitR  of  PnflODajreflsit  (having 
traDsliitcd  the  Dtune  of  their  babitfttlon  from 
thai  anclont  aavaf^e  nnuid  to  Mn^r«  Moiiot,  and 
boioE  resolved  to  have  the*  now  niune  oonfirm- 
ed^  for  A  memoriAl  to  after- Ages)  did  device 
ftmoDg  tbeanselvet  to  have  it  perfortDod  in  a 
ftolmnu  mftnaeTf  with  revel«  and  merriment, 
niter  the  Eii|g;)iah  oostotn  ;  uroiXMod  to  Stit  op 
a  Mny-polo  amm  tho  tc«tival  day  of  Philip  and 
JW>D,  and,  uier«fore,  brewod  a  barrel  of  ex.- 
<}«lleat  be«r,  and  provided  &  case  of  bottles, 
be  Bpent  with  other  good  cheer,  for  all  com* 
I  of  ttiat  day.  Aad,  b«caiue  they  would 
ive  it  in  a  complete  form,  they  had  prepared 
a  fODf?  fittiag  to  the  time  and  pretont  occasion. 


And,  up^M  .ht  the  May- 

pole to  tl  Jniiiui^ipiika. 

pi^tolfl,  Rii  ^  :vnt«  for  thot 

purpose;  (wd  there  t^recU'd  it  with  the  help  of 
aavflgei  that  cume  thither  of  purpoee  to  leo 
tho  manner  of  our  rovcla. 

♦*  A  goodly  rjinc  tree  of  thirty  foot  long  woa 
reari'd  tip,  with  a  pair  of  buck's  homs  nailed 
oti»  flomewbat  near  onto  tho  top  of  it,  where 
it  atood  ae  a  fflur  seamark  for  directioiu  bow 
to  find  oat  Hie  way  to  mine  boat  of  Ilia n* 
Mount. 

*'  And,  boca«»e  it  *honId  more  fully  appt^r 
to  what  end  it  was  placed  tb*?re,  they  nud  a 
poem  in  r**adinese,  wadi\  which  waa  fixed  to 
tho  Maypole,  to  ?how  the  now  name  confer- 
red upon  that  plantation." 

This  poem  was  a  sort  of  Hddte,  which, 
**  mine  host  of  Ma-re  Mount,*'  for  so 
Morton  designated  himself,  says,  *'  puz- 
zled the  Separatists,**  meaning,  thereby, 
the  Plymouth  men,  "  most  pitifully  to 
expound  it/^  as*  indeod,  it  well  mijjht. 
Thi«  poetical  riddle,  with  its  explanation, 
we  omit,  but  insert  the  **  merry  song 
which,"  says  Morton,  **  to  make  tlieir 
reveU  more  fashionable,  was  sung  with 
a  chorus,  every  man  bearing  his  part, 
which  they  penormed  in  a  dance,  hand 
in  hand,  about  the  May-pole,  whilst  one 
of  the  company  sung  and  filled  out  the 
good  liquor  like  Ganymede  and  Jupi- 
ter/' Of  this  song  we  may  observe,  by 
way  of  preface,  that  it  was,  doubtless, 
as  Bradford  says,  written  by  iVIorton, 
who,  to  judge  from  the  snatohes  of  verse 
scattered  through  his  book,  evidently 
prided  himself  not  a  little  oa  hit*  poetic- 
al gifts.  It  muf^t  bo  confessed,  too, 
that  the  tenor  of  it  seems  to  give  some 
color  to  the  charge  brought  by  Bradford 
againijt  Morton  tyad  his  men,  of  more 
intimacy  with  the  Indian  women  than 
was  in  accordance  with  Puritan  strict- 
ness and  decorum. 

"THE  SONG- 
"  Dritik,  and  he  merry,  merry,  merry,  l)ov«. 
Let  all  your  doli^hta  be  in  the  Hymmi's  }oyi, 
lo,  to  IivmcQ  !  now  the  day  is  done, 
About  tho  merry  Maypole  take  a  room 
^^  Make  green  f^arlandri,  bring  bottles  out, 
Aad  flu  flwcct  nectar  freely  about^ 
Uncover  thy  head  and  fear  no  harm, 
For  bere*9  good  liquor  to  keep  it  warm. 
**  Then  drink  and  be  merry,  etc., 
lo,  to  Hymen,  etc. 


ipent  it  as  vainly  In  quaffing  and  drinking  both  wine  and  itrong  waters  in  great  exeeaa,  aa 
•omo  reported,  ten  shillings'  worth  in  a  morning.  They  ako  set  op  a  fila^r  pote,  drinking  and 
dancing  about  it  many  days  together,  inviting  the  ladlan  women  for  their  conaorta,  dancing 
and  fritklng  together  Uke  ao  many  fairies  (or  furies  rather],  and  worse  practicca,  aa  if  they  baa 
anew  revived  oad  celebrated  the  feaata  of  the  Roman  gooaeaa,  Flora;  or  the  beaatlv  praotioea 
of  the  mad  Baccbanalians,  Mortrta  (likowiae  to  show  hia  poetry)  oompoaod  f  onarv  rhym^i 
and  verac« — some  tt^ndioc-  to  Uc«ntioiitDeaa,  aod  others  to  the  detractioa  and  aoandtJ  of  Boiae 
pertona,  which  ho  o^ixed  to  this  \A\i&  or  idol  Uavpole,  They  changed,  alto,  the  name  of  their 
place,  and  instead  of  Meant  Wollaatoo,  they  caUea  tt  Merry  Mount,  at  if  thb  jotlity  would  have 
Uited  ever." 
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"  Nectar  in  a  thinn;  amifni^ 
liy  the  Doity'i  own  mind, 
To  »!uro  the  heart  oppreesed  with  grief, 
And  of  |C[ood  Uquora  is  the  chief. 
*•  Then  drink,  etc., 
lo,  to  Hymen,  etc. 

•*  Give  to  the  melancholy  man 
A  cup  or  two  of 't  now  and  then, 
Thia  phvHic  will  noon  rovivo  his  blood. 
And  moke  him  of  a  merrier  mood. 
'  Then  driuk,  etc., 
lo,  to  Hymen,  etc. 

"  (live  to  the  nvmph  that's  free  from  scorn. 
No  Irish  stuff,  nor  Scotch  overworn  ; 
Lassies  in  beaver  coats,  come  away. 
Yo  shall  be  welcome  to  us  night  and  day. 
'  Then  drink,  and  to  be  merry,  etc., 
lo,  to  Hymen,  etc." 

"  Thin  harmless  mirth,"  continues  Morton, 
'  made  by  young  men*  that  lived  in  hopes  to 
have  wives  brought  over  to  them,  that  would 
save  them  a  labor  to  make  a  voyage  to  fetch 
any  over,  wos  much  diittrustcd  o'f  the  prooiso 
Separatists  that  kept  much  ado  about  the 
tytho  of  mint  and  cumin,  troubling  their 
brains  more  Uian  reason  would  requin%  about 
things  that  ore  indiflerent,  and  from  tliut  time 
nought  occasion  against  mine  honest  host  of 
Ma-re  Mount,  to  overthrow  his  undertakings, 
and  to  destroy  his  phmtation  quite  clean. 

"The  setting  up  of  his  May-i)olo  was  a  la- 
mentable spectacle  to  the  prcciHC  Separatlfits 
that  lived  at  New  Plymouth.  They  termed  it 
an  idol ;  vea,  they  called  it  the  Cull  of  Horeb, 
and  stooa  at  defiance  with  the  place,  naming  it 
Mount  Dagon,  threatening  to  make  it  a  wouful 
moant,  and  not  a  merry  mount." 

Morton  procecdrt,  in  his  next  chapter, 
to  relate  what  the  Plymouth  historians 
do  not  mention  —a  capture  previous  to 
the  final  one,  and  his  escape  from  it : 

"  Many  threatening  speeches  wore  given 
•at,  both  against  his  person  and  his  habitation, 
which  thevdivulgod  should  be  consumed  with 
Ura.  And  takine  advantage  of  the  time  when 
his  company,  which  seemed  little  to  regard 
thoir  threats,  were  gone  up  into  the  inlauan  to 
trade  with  the  ravage.**  lor  beaver,  they  set 
upon  mine  hoKt  at  u  placo  called  Wissagus- 
•ns,  where,  by  accident,  they  found  him. 
The  inhabitants  theret  were  m  good  hope 
of  the  BubverBion  of  tho  plantation  at  Ma-re 
Mount,  which  they  principally  aimed  at; 
aad  the  rather  because  mmo  host  was  a 
inan  that  endeavored  to  advance  tho  dignity 
of  the  Church  of  England,  which  they,  on  the 
eontrory  part,  would  labor  to  vilify  with  un- 
civil terms,  envying  against  the  sacred  book 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  mine  host,  that  read 
it  in  a  laudable  manner  amou;;  his  family  as 
a  practice  of  piety.  "" 


gpti 

hmi,  whom  they  pn  , 

sort  that  ho  should  not  bo  able  to'npliold  hk 

plantation  at  Ma-re  MonnL 

'*Th6  conspirators  iported  tfaeqiaelTes  at 
mine  honest  h«>8t  that  moant  them  no  hann. 
and  wore  so  iocund  that  the^  feaated  their 
bodies,  and  fell  to  tippling  as  if  they  had  ob- 
tained a  groat  prize ;  like  the  Trojaas  when 
they  had  the  custody  of  Hippeas  a  |»na-tnM 
horse.  Mine  host  feigned  grief,  and  woold  not 
bo  persuaded  either  to  eat  or  drink,  bocauae 
he  knew  emptiness  wonid  be  a  moana  to  make 
him  as  watcnful  as  the  geese  kept  in  the  Ro> 
man  capitol,  whereupon  the  contrarj  i»ait  the 
conspirators  would  be  so  drowsy,  that  he  mi^ht 
have  an  opportunity  to  give  them  a  slip  in- 
stead of  a  tester.  8iz  persons  of  the  oonqtira- 
cy  were  set  to  watch  him  at  WiaaapijJMO^, 
but  he  kept  waking?,  and,  in  the  dead  oTiui^ti 
one  lying  on  the  bed,  fur  further  anretj,  np 
gets  mine  host  and  got  to  the  second  door  that 
he  was  to  pass,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
lock,  he  got  open,  and  shut  it  after  him  with 
such  violence  that  it  affrighted  some  of  tiia 
conspirators.  The  word,  which  was  given  wi& 
an  alarm,  was,  *  O,  he's  gone !  he's  gone !  what 
shall  we  do?  he's  goner  Tlie rest, half  aalee[^, 
start  up  in  a  maze;  and,  like  rams,  mn  their 
heads  unc  at  another  full  butt  in  the  dark. 

"llieir  grand  leader,  Captain  Shrimp,! 
took  on  most  furiously,  and  tore  bib  clotbea 
for  anger  to  see  the  empty  nest  and  the  bird 
gone.  The  revt  were  eager  to  hare  ton 
their  hair  from  their  hoods;  but  it  waa  ao 
short  that  it  would  givo  them  no  hold.  Now 
Captain  Shrimp  thought,  in  tho  low  of  jtlua 
prize  (which  he  accounted  his  master-pieee), 
all  his  power  would  be  U>st  forever. 

"  In  tho  mean  time  mine  host  was  got  home 
to  Ma-re  Mount  tlirough  the  woods,  eight 
milu-i  round  about  the  river  Monatoqait,  that 
parted  the  two  plantations,  finding  his  war  by 
tho  help  of  the  lightning  (for  it  thundereo,  ai 
ho  went,  tcrribl>'),  and  there  ho  prepared  pow- 
der, three  pounds,  dried  for  his  preaent  em- 
ployment, and  fonrgood  guns  for  him  and  tho 
two  o-ssistants  left  at  his  houso,  with  boUeta 
of  several  sizes,  three  hundred  or  thereabonta, 
to  be  used  if  the  conspirators  shonld  porsoe 
him  thither ;  and  these  two  {H^rsons  promieed 
their  aid  in  tho  quarrel,  and  confirmed  that 
promise  with  a  health  in  good  roea  salia 

"  Now  Captain  Shrimp  (the  first  captain  la 
the  land,  as  iio  Hupposed)  must  do  some  aet 
to  repair  tliis  loss,  and  to  vindicate  hia  reputa- 
tion, which  had  sustained  blemiah  by  this 
oversight. 

*'  He  takes  eight  persons  more  to  him,  and 
(like  the  nine  worthies  of  New  Canaan)  they 
embark  with  preparations  against  Ma-re 
Mount,  where  this  monster  of  a  man,  aa  their 

Ehrase  was,  had  his  den.  Tho  whole  number, 
od  the  rest  not  been  from  home,  being  but 
seven,  would  have  given  Captain  Shrimp  (a 
quondam  drummcr^j  such  a  welcome  aa  wooM 


^nu^TS.*^®?  ^"^^  companions  was  one  Edwanl  Gibbons,  desUned  to  become  one  of  the 
PiSf!!?!**'®  *^*""y  Z^  MMsachnsetts  Bay,  and  of  whom,  in  his  character  of  Major  Geuetalof 
tkat  colony,  we  may  hereafter  have  occasion  to  speak  wjuera*  « 

\ ««?r??*K^"**'"'5^  ""P  of  Wostons  eplony,  other  adventurers  had  setUed  in  WisaaguaeoL 
ii«  M^n.S.i^!.^'"  ^*''  «"''*'*  ""i^^V"*^.?  f"^*^  designates  our  StandUh,  probably  Utol- 
■TtSS  i";<!SatyTL"mi;^^  """"^  ^'^^^  appear,  was  the  leader  of  th^^^ou^th'^iSS^ 
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have  made  him  winb  for  a  drum  m  btj*  n*  Pui- 
gonca'  tub.  that  he  might  Uairo  crept  into  it 
out  of  WKbt. 

♦*  NoMT,  tho  nine  worthies  nro  appronchi?d 
nnd  tniiic  host  prcpartd,  having  intelligpfieo 
by  ft  sftvojKe  that  hastened  in  lovo  from  Wis- 
aaguetict  to  i^vo  him  notice,  of  their  intent 
Onft  of  miuo  hoat'a  mfn  proved  a  eraven* 
thc!  otlief  hod  jirovcd  hid  wita  to  purehft«e  a 
littk  valor  btwre  mine  host  had  ooaerved  his 
pL>fitiire. 

"  Tho  nine  worthies  oomlng  boforo  thin  sup- 
po-ed  nions5t*pr  (tho  fiovcnbeadcd  hydra,  as 
li  1  him),  began »  hke  Don'Quixoto 

I  Linl-mill,  to  beat  a  parley  and  to  of- 

Ic:  ^..,;  ,  ,4i  mine  host  would  yield) ;  for  they 
■olved  to  send  bixo  to  Etif^laiid,  and  bndo 
_  Im  lay  by  bia  anna.  But  bc»  who  waa  tho 
noil  of  a  nolditir,  having  taken  no  aitoa  in  bia 
just  defense,  replied  that  ho  would  not  lay  by 
tliono  arms,  because  they  wore  eo  needful  at 
aea,  tf  he  nhould  be  aont  over.  Yot,  to  eave 
fJie  effui*iijn  of  bo  much  worUjy  blood  as 
would  have  isnnod  out  of  tho  vein*  of  tboso 
nino  worth lofl  of  New  Canaan,  if  raino  host 
should  have  played  upon  them  out  of  his  jtoiri- 
holes  (for  they  were  within  danger  Hko  a 
flock  of  wild  (jceee*  as  if  Ibry  bad  been  tailed 
one  to  another  as  colts  to  be  sold  at  a  fair), 
mine  boat  was  content  tu  yield  upon  qafirtcn"^ 
nad  did  capitulate  mth  Uicm,  in  what  manner 
it  should  be,  with  more  certainty  btioau^^e  ho 
knew  what  Contnin  Shrimp  was.  He  express- 
ed that  no  violence  tihonld  bo  ofTored  to  bis 
lerson,  none  to  hiit  goodj*nor  any  of  bis  hou-^e- 
Wd  ,  hut  that  he  should  have  bis  armi^  and 
A'hat  ol^e  was  reqmait(5  for  the  voyage,  which, 


their  hf^rnld  returns  it  was  a^^roed  ttpoo,  and 


should  !»e  prrfomied, 
"  But  mine  host 


bad  no  aooner  opened  tho 
door  ttiid  if'Hued  out,  but  iufltnntly  Captain 
Shrimp  and  the  ro5t  of  the  worthit?^  stepped  to 
hlm^  laid  hold  of  his  anns,  and  had  hiniaowo; 
and  BO  eagerly  %vm  every  tnau  bent  ag-aiiist  him 
(not  repftrdin'ff  any  apVement  made  with  fuch 
a  carnal  man),  that  they  fell  upon  hun  b*  If 
they  would  have  oaten  bim.  Some  of  them 
were  so  violent,  that  th^  would  havo  a  slice 
with  scabbard,  and  all  for  baste;  until  an  old 
fioldier  (of  tho  queen's,  as  the  pnivorb  i*)*  that 
waa  there  by  accident,  clapt  hi«  pun  under  the 
wdopons,  and  sharply  rebuked  thei*e  worthies 
for  lh<tir  vmwortliy  praoticcB ;  so  the  matter 
waa  taken  into  more  deliberate  conti deration. 
"  Captain  Shrimp  and  tho  rest  of  tho  nine 
worthies  made  thetnsflveSt  bv  (hi  '-'  ^na 
riot,  tn asters  of  mine  hoet  of  Ma  i  id 

diflpofed  of  what  ho  had  at  h  "ti. 

Thia  thov  know,  in  the  eyea  of  (Lc  Huvugeai 
would  add  to  their  glory,  and  diminish  the 
reputation  of  mine  lmne*t  hoet,  whom  thoT 
practiced  to  be  rid  of  upon  any  terms,  es  will- 
ingly aa  if  be  had  been  the  very  hydra  of  tba 
timoB."* 

The  expenses  of  this  etiterpriaei 
amounting  to  X'12  7*.  3d.,  were  paid  by 
nn  af^sessumnt  art  eight  platitalions  Bcat- 
tcred  ftlong  the  ooast,  iroin  Pi^cataqua 
to  Ply  mouthy  but  several  of  which  ap- 
pear ti)  have  bet^n  little  more  than  sin- 
gle fumiUofi. 


♦  Morton  waa  aent  to  England  under  charge  of  Oldham,  with  whom  the  people  of  New  Ply- 
jioutb  aeem,  by  thia  time,  to  hare  become  rceonellcd. 

Soon,  after  hi^t  departure,  Endicott,  who  had,  meauwhile.  flrrived  at  Salem,  **TiBitinff  tho^te 
parta,"  a«  Bradford  inftirms  an,  "  cauaed  the  Muvpole  to  be  cut  dowot  and  rebuked  thciA  for 
lieir  profancnefs,  and  admoniflhed  them  to  io*>k  there  f>huuld  be  better  walkings  bo  Ihcy,  now, 
or  othera,  changed  the  name  again,  and  called  it  Mount  Dtij^'on," 

Morton,  however*  returned  next  year,  havini^  ubtciined  prVH><ijro  with  .Allerton,  or  "         n 

eipal  mon  of  New  IMymouth,  in  the  tradiiig  line*,  but  \vho,  by  tliiM  nnd  other  proci  ti 

fell  into  diflgrnco  with  his  ft-Ilow-ciilomi'ts  and  rtmoved  Irt  Manhattan,  which  t^Cf;!  Ay 

to  be  a  oity  of  refuge  to  New  Englandera^  who  got  into  trouble  at  homo.  **  Ifo  ^ave,  '  sayi* 
Bradford,  **  groat  and  iuat  oflenao  in  bringing  over^  fcr  hta  gain,  ihnt  unworth  v  man  and 
laatrument  of  miichief.  Morton,  who  waa  aent  home  but  the  year  bofur*'  fnr  ln.»  mianemeanors." 
IIo  not  only  brought  him  over, "  but  to  the  town,*'  L  o.,  Plymouth,  **  aa  it  were,  to  tuMe  them^  and 
lodji^d  him  at  hla  houae  for  a  time,  usinc^  him  a*  a  weribe  to  d^  hif!  bu^inf sb,  till  ho  waa  caused 
to        ■   '        ftway.    So  ho  went  to  lj'        "  '     ^'  '  hero  it  waa  not  long  but, 

br  rriagCj  ho  gavolheniji  s ;  and  be  was  by  them 

ac  irioner  into  England,  V'  .  or  jtiit    For,  beitideB  bw 

v.i  lif^re,  bo  waa  vebemently  au^iwtUd  for  tho  uaudt  r  ot  a  mau  that  bad  adventured 

li  him  when  he  first  came  to  New  EmjlBud  ;  and  a  warrant  was  bcuI  from  the  r.*ord 

CI.,  i  ,> ..  , .,  o  to  apprehend  him,  by  virtue  whereof  he  was,  by  the  Governor  of  Mai^sachusettn, 
Font  into  England."  With  regard  to  thia  arrest,  the  following  entriew  appear  in  tlie  reenrda  of 
the  eolouy  of  Moaaachugetta  Bay,  which,  eioce  Mirfon'*^  formfir  shipment  to  England,  had 
Huperaeded  Plymouth  in  the  headHliip  of  New  K  "  '  'Ml    It  waa  ordered 

that  Morton,  of  Mount  VV*ollaHton  be  aent  (or  'r.    It  ia  onlcrtd  by 

thia  preeent  courts  that  Thomaa  Morton,  of  ,^  i  ,       e^ntly  be  *et  int^ 

the  hilboe?,  and  after  eent  priaoner  into  En^lftjid  by  the  nhui  calir  d  Tho  GiflL,  now  return- 
ing  thither;  that  al!  his  gooila  shall  be  seized  op<jn  to  defrajj  tne  charge  of  bw  Jmnsportation, 
paynaeut  of  Lis  debla,  and  to  give  aatiafaction  to  the  Indiana  for  a  canoe  he  utijudtly  took  away 
from  them  ;  and  that  hie  house,  after  hla  goods  arc  taken  out,  ahall  bo  burnt  down  to  the  grousa 
in  the  feight  of  the  ludiauK,  for  their  eatisfacliou  for  many  wrongn  he  had  done  them,  fn>in  tone 
to  time. 

The  cbnrge  against  Morton,  of  murder,  aoema  to  have  been  imfouuded ;  and  there  may  bo 
aonie  daubis,  too,  aa  to  his  alleged  wrongs  to  the  Indiana.  He  waa  aoon  released.  nniT,  aloni? 
with  other  "old  nlantera"  whom  the  MaaAOchuHetts  culoniata  had  sent  home,  I  ir 

Tiolent  enemy,  ana,  by  reprcBcntationa  to  the  privy  couucU,  cautred  tlie  MaA«ich  lo 

much  anfioyriiice,  ond  even  put  tho'nr  charter  in  danger  It  waa  at  thia  period  that  L._  y.^^.,.  ucd 
hii  boekf  entiHed  *'  New  English  Canaan :  or,  New  Cauatiu,  coutalnmg  an  ab/itract  of  New 
England,  writteu  by  Thomas  Morton,  of  Clitford'ti  luu.  Cent.,  upou  ten  ycara*  kuowledge  aud 
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Subsequently  to  this  expedition, 
Captain  Standitfh  was  annually  cho- 
sen one  of  the  governor's  assistants, 
tUl  1634,  when  he  was  employed  on  a 
mission  of  some  delicacj,  both  on  per- 
sonal and  public  considerations,  to  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  Plymouth  people  had 
a  post  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kenne- 
beck  river,  of  which,  and  the  territt»ry 
on  both  sides  for  fifteen  miles  on  that 
river,  they  had  obtained  a  grant,  and 
where  they  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade 
with  the  neighboring  Indians.  An  in- 
terloping vessel  from  Piscataqua  having 
attempted  to  participate  in  this  trade, 
and  refusing  to'  leave  the  river,  a  collis- 
ion ensued,  in  which  both  sides  had 
each  a  man  killed.  The  Ix>rd  Say  and 
Seale  and  T^rd  Brook,  both  largely  con- 
cerned in  the  colonization  of  New  Eng- 
land, were  interested  in  this  vessel ;  and 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  partly 
out  of  regard,  to  those  noblemen,  but 
still  more,  perhaps,  from  the  call  which 
the  magistrates  of  that  colony  seemed 
to  think  they  had  to  meddle  with  and 
superintend  the  affairs  of  their  neigh- 
bors, undertook  to  arrest,  at  Boston, 
Mr.  Alden  of  Plymouth — the  very  man 
who,  in  the  matter  of  Miss  MuUins,  had 
cut  out  Standish — who  happened  to  have 
been  present  at  the  affray,  though  he 
had  taken  no  part  in  it,  and  who  after- 
wards had  gone  on  business  to  Boston. 
This  was  in  1631,  at  the  time  of  the  se- 


rious charges  made  against  the  oolong 
of  Massachussetts  Bay,  by  the  oonncil 
of  New  England — of  which  mentkm  is 
made  in  the  former  article  aboyeaJluded 
to — and  the  alarm  excited  by  wbioh, 
might,  periiaps,  have  been  one  reason  of 
the  sensitiveness  of  Massachuaetta  upon 
this  affair,  lest  they  might  in  some  way 
be  held  responsible  for  it  The  oljeot 
of  Standish*s  mission  was,  to  procure 
the  release  of  Mr.  Alden,  and  to  obtain 
from  the  Massachusetts  magistrates  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  junsdiotion  of 
Plymouth  over  the  river  Kennebeok-^ 
a  business  which,  at  length,  after  some 
delays,  was  satisfactorily  condaded. 
It  was  either  just  after  this  embassj  to 
Boston,  or  the  year  before — for  Brad- 
ford gives  one  date,  and  Winthrop  the 
other,  and  both  are  very  high  auuiori- 
tics,  though,  as  to  this  matter,  Winthitop 
would  seem  to  be  right — ^thot  Stand- 
ish was  sent  to  Boston  on  another  pub- 
lic errand — the  prosecution  for  piracy 
of  one  Captain  Stone,  who,  after  liv- 
ing in  St  Kitts  in  the  West  Indies*  had 
removed  to  Virginia,  whence  he  had 
come  on  a  trading  voyage  to  Boston, 
with  a  cargo  of  cows  and  salt  On  Ins 
way  thither,  ho  had  touched  at  Manhat- 
tan, where  at  the  same  time  lay  a  trad- 
ing bark  from  Plymouth.  Aooording 
to  Bradford's  account.  Stone,  who  was 
a  great  roysterer,  having  got  Grovemor 
Vau  Twiller  drunk — for  they  had  dmnk- 


experlxncDts  of  the  country."  Mo«t  of  tho  copies  purport  to  bo  "  Printed  by  Charles  Graea, 
1^;  but  asinglo  copy,  with  the  imprint,  "Printou  at  Amsterdam  by  J.  F.  Stam,  1637,"  has 
lod  to  the  conclosion  toat  this  wa»  tho  tme  dato  of  publication,  and  that  the  other  title-pan  is 
a  false  ona  Tho  title  is  not  intended,  as  might  be  eupixwod,  as  a  anccr;  on  the  other  luuM,  It 
expn^eaos  Morton's  opinion  of  the  country  as  a  most  inviting  placo  for  settlement  He  posasssed 
good  powers  of  observation,  considerable  humor,  and,  as  his  abundant  claasioal  allniiOBS 
show,  was  an  educated  person.  Tho  work  is  divided  into  three  books,  of  which  the  first  relates 
to  the  Indians,  and  the  second  to  the  "  internal  endowments  "  or  produotions  of  the  eoontrj. 
Both  those  ports  are  curious  and  valuable,  eei>ocially  the  first.  In  the  third  book,  Xortoii 
gives  an  account  of  tho  settlements  and  settlers,  not  so  much  by  way  of  continuous  nanmtlTB, 
as  in  a  series  of  satirical  sketches,  in  which  he  speaks  of  tho  leading  personages,  not  by  thsSr 
own  names,  but  by  nicknames  of  his  own  imposing.  Thus,  Standish,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
colled  Captain  Shrimp;  Endicott  is  called  Littleworth;  Winthrop,  TcmperwcU;  and  so  of 
others.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  Commissioners  for  the  Goveni- 
ment  of  all  His  Majesty's  Foreign  Provinces— the  same  commission  of  which  Laud  was  ths 
bead,  and  which  inspu-ed  so  much  dread  in  Massachusetts.  *'  It  is,"  he  says,  in  his  dedication, 
^  but  a  widow's  mite;  but  all  that  rapine  and  wrong  have  loft  me  to  bring  from  thence.'* 

Its  publication  did  him  no  good  in  New  England,  where,  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  oiTfl 
war  bietwcen  Charles  and  tho  parliament,  ho  ventured  to  return.  Winthrop,  under  date  of 
Dec.  3. 1643,  thus  notices  his  arrival :  '*At  this  time  came  over  Thomas  Morton,  our  proAsMd 
eld  advcrsaiy,  who  had  set  forth  a  book  against  us,  and  written  reproachful  and  menadng 
kkters  to  some  of  us."  He  was  called  before  the  court  of  assistants,  '*  presently  after  the 
leetnre,"  and  hin  various  offenses  against  the  colonv  charged  ufMn  him,  and  some  of  his  own 
letters  produced.  "  Having  been  kept."  adds  Winthrop,  "  in  prison  about  a  year,  in  ezpeotn- 
lion  of  further  evidence  out  of  England,  he  was  again  called  before  the  court,  and,  alter  sone 
debate  what  to  do  with  him,  ho  was  fined  £100,  and  set  at  liberty.  He  was  a  charge  to  the 
country,  for  he  had  nothing ;  and  we  thou£^ht  not  fit  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  upon  him, 
being  old  and  crazy,  but  thought  better  to  fine  him  and  give  him  his  liberty,  as  if  it  had  been 
to  proi^ure  bis  fine,  but,  indeed,  to  leave  him  opportunity  to  go  out  of  the  jurisdiction,  as  he 
did  soon  after,  went  to  Agomenticus,  and,  living  there  poor  and  despised,  died  within  two 
years  after.' 
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en  governors  in  tho«o  days  as  well  as 
now — had  persuadt>d  him,  though  there 
was  **  no  occasion  at  all  or  any  color  uf 

?;roatid  for  such  a  thin^/^  to  allow  him 
Stone)  to  seLae  tlie  Plymouth  vessel. 
[♦•So  ho  got  on  board,"  say«  Bradford, 
I  »*  the  chief  of  their  (L  e.,  tho  Plymouth) 
lihip*s*raea  and  merchtmt  being  ashoro, 
iftud  with  some  of  his  own  men  mudo  the 
■test  of  theirs  weigh  anchor,  set  aail,  and 
[XJoiTy  her  away  towards  Virginia,  But 
[divers  of  the  Dutch  seameo,  who  had 
tbeen  oftt^n  at  riymouth  and  kindly  on- 
liertained  there,  said  one  to  tmother: 
P  Shall  we  suffer  our  friends  to  be  thus 
bused  end  have  their  goods  carried 
Imway  before  our  faces,  whilst  onr  gov- 
|«rQor  18  drunk?*  They  vowed  they 
Ihevor  would  suffer  it ;  and  so  got  a  ves- 
lae]  or  two  and  pursued  him,  and  brought 
lum  in  again  and  delivc-red  tbetn  (i»  e., 
I'tiio    Plymouth    men)   their    hoik    and 

goods  again/'  After  this  escapad**, 
tone  proceeded  to  Boston,  whither 
Standiali  was  sent  to  prosecute  him 
Ifor  piracy.  This  prosecution,  however* 
I  WHS  not  proceeded  with,  the  difficulty, 
ijiCMJording  to  Bradford »  being  mnde  up 
^'by  the  mediation  of  friends,"  though 
FWtnthrop  gives  as  the  reason ^  the  opiu- 
Iton  of  the  Massachasetts  magistrates, 
Ithat  the  charge  of  piracy  could  not  be 
|sustmned«  inasmuch  as  the  master  of 
he  Plymouth  pinnace  bad,  after  she 
Fwas  restored  to  him,  agi^eed  with  Stone 
isnd  the  Dutch  governor,  by  a  solemn 
[instrument  under  his  hand,  to  pass  the 
I  matter  by*  **  In  company,"  says  Brad- 
l^rd,  **  with  somootber  gentlemen.  Stone 
Learn e  afterwards  to  Plymouth,  and  had 
I  friendly  and  civil  entertainment  with  the 
|fest ;  but  revcngo  boiled  within  his 
bU  though  conceal43d ;  for  some  con- 
eived  he  had  a  purpose  at  one  time)  to 
Rve  stabbed  the  governor,  and  put  his 
and  to  his  dagger  for  that  end,  but  by 
r  God*8  providence,  and  the  vigilance  of 
[tomet  was  prevented." 

Thi»  «ame  worthless  Stone,  having 
en  aent  away  from  Massachusetts, 
Junder  pain  of  death  if  he  returned  with- 
out permission,*  on  his  way  homeward 
|#Dtered  the  Connecticut  river,  where  he 
ras  cut  off  with  hia  whole  company, 
ileven  in  number,  by  a  band  of  Pequods. 
There  were  various  stones  oa  to  the 


precise  manner  of  his  death,  none  very 
authentic;  but  tlie  Pequods  insisted 
that  he  had  been  the  a;xgres3or,  a  thing 
in  itself,  from  what  wc  know  of  the  man, 
exceedingly  probable.  As  Stone  bo- 
longed  to  Virginia,  the  magistrates  of 
Massachusetts  wrote  to  Governor  Har- 
vey of  that  colony  *'  to  move  him  to  stir 
in  the  matter ; "  but.  in  the  disturbed  state 
of  Virginia  affairs — Harvey  being  in 
the  midst  of  a  violent  quarrol  wtth 
his  subjects— no  notice  appertrs  to 
have  been  taken  of  their  letter,  aiid  the 
dubious  death  of  this  drunkard  and  pi- 
rate was  made  the  occasion,  two  years 
after,  for  the  famous  Pequod  war. 

Meanwhile,  in  1635,  Standish  was 
employed  in  another  important  enter* 
prise.  In  addition  to  their  triiding-post 
on  the  Kennebeckt  tho  Plymouth  men 
had  established  two  others ;  one  at  Pe- 
nobscot, the  other  still  further  east,  al- 
most at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy.  This  hitter  post,  however, 
was  hardly  estabUsbed,  when  it  was 
attacked  by  the  French,  who  killed  two 
of  tlie  men,  and  took  all  the  goods  at 
their  own  valuation.  Not  long  after, 
the  Penobscot  house  was  rifled  by  on* 
nther  French  party,  piloted  by  a  "  false 
Scot*'^ — probably  one  of  Alexander's 
Nova  Scotia  settlers — and  goods  to 
the  value  of  jC50()  were  carried  off. 
In  IGilo,  Knsilloi,  governor  of  Acadie, 
for  the  company  of  New  France,  aent 
an  armed  ship  to  Penobsc^it,  which  took 
possession  of  the  Plymouth  tradiiig- 
liouse.  Bills  on  France  were  given  for 
tho  good«,  at  a  valuation,  however,  fixed 
by  tlie  captors.  The  men  were  sent 
homo  with  a  message  that  the  company 
of  New  France  claimed  tho  coast  as  far 
south  and  west  as  Pemaquid  Point 
(about  halfway  between  Penobscot  and 
Kennebeck),  and  intended  to  ♦»  displant** 
all  tho  English  who  might  settle  east- 
ward of  that  point 

Boused  by  this  aggression,  the  people 
of  Plymouth  attempted  to  recover  their 
trading- house  by  force.  They  hired  for 
the  expedition  an  Fnglish  vcaeel — **  a 
fair  ship  of  about  300  tons  and  well  fill- 
ed with  ordinance" —  upon  an  advanta- 
geous agreement  with  Guvliog.  tho  mas- 
ter, in  oase  of  success,  to  pay  him  seven 
hundred  pounds  of  beaver,  worth  then 


*  *  He  had  beoa  foand,  Winlhrop  teU»  ox,  **  dm&k  apon  a  bod  la  tho  oight,  with  ooe  B«iircrolt'« 
wi£i>  \  and  whon  he  wiu  arrested  on  a  wormat,  just  on  od  was  about  to  toi^  hod  used  brawling  oiul 
tbreiaeabig  fipe«ch«B  to  Afr.  Ladbw,  one  of  tha  mogiAtra&ai,  Jbr  which  he  tiad  heoii  put  in  irooa.*' 
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£350  sterling;  but,  in  case  of  failure,  lie 
was  to  lose  his  labor  and  have  nothing. 

Standish  sdled  in  company  with  Gur- 
ling,  in  the  colony's  bark,  with  twenty 
men,  to  act  as  pilot,  and  to  occupy  the 
post  when  it  should  be  conquered,  hav- 
ing, also,  the  beaver  on  board  to  pay 
Qurling  if  he  succeeded.  According  to 
Bradford,  Qurling  greatly  mismanaged 
the  business,  refusing  to  listen  to  Stand- 
ish's  advice,  and  the  expedition  was 
abandoned  for  want  of  powder,  of  which 
he  had  a  very  insufficient  supply. 

Upon  this  repulse,  application  was 
made  to  Massachusetts  Bay  for  as- 
sistance to  recover  Penobscot,  and  up- 
on request  of  the  Massachusetts  magis- 
trates that  **  some  men  of  tru.st"  might 
be  sent  to  Boston,  to  treat  upon  the 
matter.  Captain  Standish  and  Mr. 
Prince,  another  of  tho  leading  Ply- 
mouth colonists,  were  dispatched  thither 
to  arrange  the  terms  of  the  alliance. 

The  Massachusetts  magistrates  offer- 
ed to  furnish  men  and  munition,  if  Ply- 
mouth would  pay  the  expense.  The 
Plymouth  commissioners  insisted,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  this  was  ••  a  com- 
mon cause  of  the  whole  country" — both 
colonies  having  an  equal  interest  in 
maintaining  the  right  of  tho  English  to 
'  trade  with  tho  Eastern  Indians.  But  as 
the  Massachusetts  magistrates  still  de- 
clined to  give  aid,  except  at  the  expense 
of  Plymouth,  tlie  negotiation  fell 
through,  and  from  that  time  forward, 
for  the  next  hundred  years  or  more, 
Penobscot  bay  remained  in  possession 
of  the  French. 

In  the  Pcquod  war,  waged  during  the 
years  1()36  and  1G37,  upon  so  little 
ground,  and  prosecuted  with  such  ex- 
terminating fury,  Standish  took  no 
active  part.  The  people  of  Plymouth, 
notwithstanding  the  shabby  behavior  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  in  tho  Penobscot  af- 
fair, raised  sixty  men  for  the  second  and 
decisive  campaign,  that  of  1637;  but 
these  men  were  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  William  Holmes, 
who  was  better  acquainted  with  the 
geography  of  those  parts,  and  a  man 
of  tried  bravery,  too,  having,  in  1633, 
in  gpite  of  the  Dutch  and  their  display 
of  military  force  to  resist  him,  succeeded 
in  establishing,  just  above  the  Dutch 
House  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  present 
site  of  Hartford,  a  Plymouth  trading- 
house,  the  first  English  settlement  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  present  state  of  Con- 
necticut.    Immediately  upon  the  break- 


ing out  of  this  war,  Standish  and  Holmes 
had  been  appointed  jointly  to  instroct 
the  people  ot  the  territory  in  the  lue 
of  arms,  for  which  they  wore  to  be  paid 
£20  a  year. 

In  1637,  tho  town  of  Duxbury,  dtaato 
on  the  north  shore  of  Plymouth  bay, 
and  by  water  three  miles  distant  from 
Plymouth,  was  incorporated.  There 
had  been  a  settlement  there  for  six  years 
previously,  and  Standish  was  one  of  the- 
first  settlers.  He  lived  on  a  farm  of 
170  acres  on  a  **  neck  of  land,*'  in  the 
southeast  part  of  the  town,  but  lor 
several  years  resided,  during  the  winter, 
in  Plymouth,  for  convenience  of  attend- 
ing to  public  affairs,  and  the  oveno^t 
of  tho  fort  which  he  commanded.  The 
name  Duxburj  wa?<,  doubtless,  selected 
for  the  town  m  reference  to  one  of  tiie 
English  residences  of  the  family  of 
which  our  gallant  captain  was  an  off- 
shoot. 

Another  opportunity  soon  occmred 
for  Standish  to  ffivo  a  new  display  of 
his  spirit.  The  eight  colonists,  of  whom 
Standish  was  one,  who  had  taken  it 
upon  themselves  to  pay  off  tho  London 
adventurers,  had  entered,  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  Indian  trade,  of  which  tihey 
had  secured  a  temporary  monopoly,  into 
a  partnership  with  four  London  mer- 
chants. This  partnership  having  ex- 
pired, the  London  partners,  with  whom 
there  had  been  many  disagreements, 
sent  word  that  they  could  not  make  np 
the  accounts  without  tho  help  of  some- 
body from  Plymouth,  designating  in 
particular  Edward  Winslow.  But  they 
had  formerly  written  such  bitter  and 
threatening  letters  that  Winslow  was 
afraid  to  go.  Two  years  before,  on  a 
visit  to  England  on  the  Colony's  aflPairs, 
he  had  been  thrown  into  the  Fleet  pri- 
son, and  detained  there  four  months 
through  the  agency  of  Archbishop  Laud, 
on  a  charge  brought  against  him  by 
Morton  of  Merry  Mount,  that,  thonm 
a  layman,  he  had  presumed  to  teach  in 
the  church  of  Plymoutli,  and  to  perfbxm 
the  marriage  ceremony.  With  this 
experience,  he  was  afraid  that,  if  he 
went  now,  he  might  be  arrested  by  his 
partners  on  a  claim  of  so  large  an 
amount  that  he  could  not  give  bail,  or 
otherwise  "might  be  bniught  inta 
trouble  by  the  archbishop's  means.** 
Thereupon  the  gallant  Standish  volun- 
teered to  face  the  Fleet  prison,  the  Lon- 
don partners,  and  the  archbishop  ;  hut, 
on  consultation  with  Governor  mnthrop 
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of  MassachusctU.  the*  risk  was  thougLt 
too  greati  a»id  it  wn^  concluded  nut  to 
send  liim.  Fiv«  years  after,  in  164l», 
this  trouyesome  business  was  brought 
to  a  finftl  imd  ainicnble  concluision, 

Ooo  of  tho  greuteiit  jstaiiis  upon  the 
t*ftrly  otilorii.*ts  of  New  England  U  tlie 
murder  of  Mitintonnmoh,  succesnor  to 
CunonicaB,  as  chief  sachem  of  the  Nar- 
ragansettsi  perpetratfid  in  1G44  by  tho 
worthleas  Uuc^s  of  Mobigao ;  acting, 
however,  by  tho  advice,  atnJ,  indeed,  at 
the  ini^tigation,  of  the  comttji^sioners  for 
the  United  Colonies  of  New  England,  to 
whom  tho  intelligence  and  enterprise  of 
Miantenoraoh  and  his  friendship  for 
Roger  Williams  and  Uie  enthusiast 
Gorton  made  him  wi  object  of  dread. 
Pes  sic  us,  brother  and  successor  of 
Miantenomoh,  was  very  urgent  with 
the  colonij?ts  for  leave*  which  ho  solicit- 
ed by  repoated  presents,  to  make  war 
on  Uncas.  whom  he  accused  of  hnving 
killed  Mjant*?uomoh,  notwithstanding 
the  acceptance  of  a  ransom  for  hira» 
This  complaint  was  specially  inves- 
tigated by  the  commissioners  for  tho 
United  Colonies  and  pronounced  un- 
founded ;  for  of  coarse,  they  would  not 
fail  to  uphold  their  ally  Uilcas  iu  an  act 
done  at  their  suggestion  and  for  their 
fepeciul  benefit.  Tbey  arranged  a  tem- 
pifrary  truce,  which  havbig  expired  in 
1G45,  tiio  Narragonsetts  sent  out  war- 
parties  against  Uncaa.  On  news  of  this 
uiJtbreak,  a  special  meeting  wxls  fcu'th- 
with  called  of  the  commissioners  of  tho 
United  Colonies,  and  prompt  moasurea 
were  taken  for  the  support  of  their  con- 
TOniont  ally.  In  the  curious  tnanifesto 
issued  by  the  commissioners  on  this  oc- 
casion, they  acknowledge  that  **  their 
lord  and  master,"  being  king  of  peace 
and  righteousness,  required  them  *•  to 
hold  forth  an  example,  not  only  to 
Europe,  but  to  the  barbarous  tribes  of 
the  wildeniess*^*  They  profess  "an 
awful  respect  for  divine  rales,  and  an 
endeavor  to  walk  uprightly  and  in- 
offensively, and,  iu  tho  midst  of  many 
injuries  and  insults,  to  exorcise  much 
patience  and  long-suffering.  But  they 
argue,  that,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, **God  calls  the  colonists  to 
kwar,**  and  they  ordered  accordingly  an 
immediate  levy  of  three  hundred  men. 
This  force  was  to  be  commanded  by 
Gibbons,  sergeant  major  of  tho  Boston 
legiment,  who,  however,  was  to  be 
guided  in  his  action  by  a  council  of  war, 
composed  of  Standish   of   Plymouth, 


Mason  of  Connecticut,  Seely  of  New 
Haven,  and  Leverett  and  Atberton  of 
Massachusetts — all  of  them  able  offi- 
cers, highly  distinguished  in  tho  mili- 
tary annals  of  New  Englajad.  This 
time,  however,  there  was  no  actual 
fighting.  Alurmed  at  the  preparations 
against  him,  Pea  sic  us  took  tho  advice 
of  Williams,  and  hastened  to  Boston  to 
Bohcit  a  peace*  which  he  obtiiiaed  only 
on  very  hard  terms. 

In  1C47,  as  the  colony  of  Plymouth 
now  included  several  towns,  Standish 
was  appointed  to  command  and  instruct 
all  thrt  companies  as  sergeant  major, 
and,  as  tho  record  inform.^  us,  **  he  ooa- 
doscended  thereto.^'  New  difficulties 
with  the  Narragansetts  arose  in  1G53, 
with  which  was  combined  the  prospect 
of  a  war  with  New  Netherland,  Crom* 
well  having  the  year  before  declared 
war  against  tho  Dutch.  UncaSf  the 
Mohigan  sachem,  always  ready  for 
mischief,  had  spread  a  report,  that 
Ninegret,  sachem  of  the  Niuntlcs,  a 
branch  of  the  Narragansetts  inhabiting 
the  main-land  opposite  Block  Island, 
had  visited  Now  Amsterdam  during  tho 
winter,  and  had  arranged  with  tho  Dutoh 
governor  a  grand  plot,  in  which  it  was 
pretended  that  even  the  Ot>n verted  In- 
dians of  ^lassaohusetts  were  enguged« 
tor  a  general  Indian  iostirrection  and  the 
massacre  of  all  the  New  England  oo* 
lonists. 

In  consequence  of  this  report,  the 
commissioners  for  the  United  Colonies 
assembled  in  speciak  session  at  Boston, 
and  sent  messengers  and  interrogatories 
to  Ninegret  and  Pessicus.  both  of  whom 
totally  deniod  any  implication  in  or 
knowledge  of  tho  uilcged  plot* 

Stuyvesant,  tho  Dutch  governor, 
sent  also  an  indignant  denial,  express- 
ing his  desire  that,  if  the  Now  England 
commissioners  had  any  doubts,  an  in- 
vestigation  might  be  made  at  New  Am- 
sterdam. Three  envoys  were  accord- 
ingly sent  to  the  Dutch  capital,  and, 
to  be  ready  in  case  "God  culled  the 
colonies  to  war,*'  five  hundred  men 
were  ordered  to  be  raised.  The  New 
England  envoys,  not  able  to  agree  with 
the  Dutch  governor  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  investigation  should  be 
conducted,  crossed  to  Long  Island, 
where  they  took  the  €X  parte  affidavits 
of  several  persons,  English  and  Indians, 
going  to  establish  the  reality  of  the  al- 
leged plot.  It  would  seem  that  the 
only  foundation  for  i^ift  x<i^«t\.  ^\  "^kc^ 
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pretended  Dutch  and  Indian  conspiracy 
was,  that  Stuyvesant  had  given  out, 
that,  in  case  he  was  attacked  by  the 
New  Englanders — with  whom,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  pending  war  between  the 
mother  coontries,  the  Dutch  of  New 
Neiherland  had  a  long-standing  quar- 
rel of  their  own — ^he  should  endeavor  to 
strengthen  himself  with  the  Indians. 
The  affidavits  thus  taken  having  been 
laid  before  the  commissioners  assem- 
bled at  Boston,  it  was  voted  that  they 
furnished  sufficient  ground  for  war. 
But,  fortunately,  the  general  court  of 
Massachusetts  happened  to  be  in  ses- 
sion at  the  same  time,  and  as  the  Massa- 
chusetts commissioners  did  not  concur 
in  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  the 
members  from  that  colony  desired  that 
the  commissioners  would  take  the  opin- 
ion and  advice  of  '*  the  elders*' — that  is, 
of  the  ministers,  whom,  in  those  early 
days  of  New  England,  it  was  the  custom 
to  consult  on  all  questions  of  importance, 
especially  those  involving,  as  most  im- 
portant questions  do,  any  matters  of 
duty  or  conscience.  A  jomt  committee 
of  the  court  and  the  commissioners  was 
appointed  to  prepare,  from  the  docu- 
ments, a  statement  of  facts,  on  which 
the  opinion  of  the  elders  might  be  asked ; 
but,  as  this  committee  would  not  agree, 
two  statements  were  drawn  up. 

The  elders  saw,  in  the  facts  laid  be- 
fore them,  plain  evidence  of  an  *•  exe- 
crable plotf  tending  to  the  destruction 
of  many  dear  saints  of  God ;"  but  they 
did  not  find  the  plDofs  of  it  so  **  fully 
conclusive  as  to  close  up  present  pro- 
ceedings to  war."  There  were  those, 
however,  who  thought  the  proofs  quite 
conclusive.  **  Many  pensive  hearts  at 
Salem,"  as  they  described  themselves 
in  a  memorial  to  the  commissioners,  of 
which  the  first  signer  was  the  Salem 
minister,  urged  the  justice  and  necessi- 
ty of  hostilities.  Six  out  of  the  eight 
commissioners — the  constitutional  ma- 
jority— were  sufficiently  inclined  to 
thiB  step ;  but  they  found  an  unexpected 
and  insuperable  obstacle  in  a  distinction 
taken  by  the  general  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts between  offensive  and  defensive 
wars — the  same  distinction,  by  the  way, 
which  was  acted  upon  by  Washington, 
a  hundred  and  forty  years  after,  in  his 
interpretation  of  the  French  treaty. 
Upon  the  strength  of  this  distinction, 
the  Massachusetts  court  denied  any  au- 
thority Jn  the  oommissioners  to  declare 
matye  '*  war,  except  by  unani- 


mous consent.  Nothing,  therefore. 
could  be  done ;  and  the  extra  session  of 
the  commissioners  broke  up,  leaving 
the  majority  of  that  body  in  high  did 
gust.  At  the  regular  session,  in  the 
following  autumn,  the  controversy  waA 
renewed,  Massachusetts  having  found 
another  occasion  for  applying  her  new- 
ly discovered  distinction. 

On  the  east  end  of  Long  Island  were 
some  tribes  of  Indians,  who  had  ac- 
knowledged the  sovereignty  of  the  New 
England  union.  Those  tributary  In- 
dians complained  of  hostilities  com- 
menced against  them  by  the  Niantics. 
Nine?ret,  the  Xiantic  sachem,  beinff 
sent  for  by  the  commissioners,  retomed 
a  **  proud,  presumptuous  and  offensiye 
answer."  The  commissioners  there- 
upon conceived  themselves  **  called  bj 
God  to  make  a  present  war  against 
Nincgret,'*  and  they  ordered  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men  to  be  raised  for  that 
purpose.  But  Bradstreet,  one  of  tiie 
Massachusetts  commissioners  —  after- 
wards the  last  governor  under  the  first 
Massachusetts  charter — dissented  from 
this  vote.  In  his  opinion,  the  United 
Colonics  were  under  no  obligation  to 
protect  the  Long  Island  Indians,  or  to 
engage  in  Indian  quarrels,  "  the  grounds 
whereof  they  caimot  well  understand.^' 
The  general  court  of  Massachusetts 
sustained  this  sensible  objection.  See- 
ing no  sufficient  reason  for  war,  they 
•*  dared  not,"  so  they  said,  '*  exercise 
authority  to  levy  men." 

Thus,  a  second  time,  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  Massachusetts,  were  the  warlike 
intentions  of  the  commissioners  defeat- 
ed, and  a  war  prevented  between  New 
England  and  New  Netherland,  mooh 
to  the  disgust  of  the  people  of  Plymouth 
colony,  who  were  inspired  with  great 
zeal  for  both  the  proposed  wars — that 
against  the  Dutch,  and  that  a^nst  the 
Niantics — and  to  be  in  readmess  for 
which  they  had  established  a  connol 
of  war,  with  Staiidish  at  its  head. 

Despairing  of  the  concurrence  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  the  war  against  New 
Netherland,  the  colonies  of  Connecti- 
cut and  New  Haven  united  in  a  solicita- 
tion to  the  Lord  General  Cromwell  and 
the  English  Council  of  State  to  take 
that  matter  in  hand.  Nor  were  these 
solicitations  without  success.  Robert 
Sedgwick  and  John  Lcverett,  the  for- 
mer lately  chosen  major  general  of 
Massachusetts,  the  latter  one  of  the  lattt 
envoys  to  New  Amsterdam,  and  recently 
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a  captun  in  the  parliamentary  army, 
were  authorized  to  undertake  an  expe- 
dition against  New  Netherland,  to- 
wards which  Cromwell,  who  had 
become,  in  the  mean  time,  Lord  Protect- 
or, furnished  four  armed  ships  with  a 
small  body  of  troops,  authority  being 
given  to  the  commissioners  to  raise 
more  in  New  England.  To  give  his 
advice  and  aid  to  Leverett  as  to  this  levy 
and  expedition,  the  aged  Standish  pro- 
ceeded to  Boston ;  but,  by  the  time  the 
New  England  contingents  were  ready, 
news  amved  that  Cromwell  had  made 
peace  with  the  Dutch,  who  thus  es- 
caped the  grasp  of  the  New  Englanders 
for  ten  years  longer.  The  final  triumph 
over  the  Dutchmen,  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  New  Netherland  and  New  Am- 
sterdam into  New  York,  Standish  did 
not  live  to  see,  though,  doubtless,  in 
spite  of  his  former  connection  with  Hol- 
land, it  would  have  rejoiced  his  stout 
New  England  heart. 

It  was  in  other  than  warlike  ser- 
vices that  the  close  of  his  life  was 
employed.  The  Massachusetts  Bay 
had  been  for  some  time  complaining 
against  Plymouth  colony  **as  want- 
ing to  themselves  in  a  due  acknow- 
ledgement and  encouragement  to  min- 
isters of  the  gospel."  Nor  were  these 
complaints  without  effect.  In  1665, 
Standish,  with  another  person,  was 
appointed  to  go  to  Marshfield  and 
signify  to  the  people  »•  the  court's  de- 
sire, that  they  should  take  notice  of 
their  duty  and  contribute  according  to 
their  ability,  freely  to  the  support  of 
the  ministry."  He  was  also  sent  to 
Rehoboth  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year,  on  a  similar  mission.  Two 
years  after,  upon  further  urging  from 
Massachusetts,  a  law  was  passed  by  the 
Plymouth  court,  requiring  the  towns  to 
lei^  taxes  for  the  support  of  ministers 
and  grammar  schools. 

Standish  was  treasurer  of  the  colony 
for  several  years,  and  held  that  office 
till  1656,  when  he  died  full  of  years  and 
honors.  When  rechosen  treasurer  at 
the  election  previous  to  his  death,  it 
appeared,  on  the  settlement  of  his  ac- 
counts for  the  two  preceding  years, 
that  he  had  in  his  hands  a  b^ance  of 
public  money  to  the  amount  of  £15 ; 
but  this  was  granted  him  by  way  of 
compensation — he  having  received  no 
salary.     He  had  also,  at  the  same  time, 


a  grant  of  300  acres  of  land  near  Sa- 
tuckett  point,  in  Bridgewater. 

In  spite  of  Hubbard's  fling  at  his  re- 
li^ous  character,  we  have  the  authority 
of  Secretary  Morton  for  saying  that 
•*  he  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord." 

Captain  Standish  left  three  sons — 
Myles,  Alexander,  and  Josiah.  His 
"dear  daughter''  Rosa,  near  whom  he 
requested  m  his  will  to  be  buried,  died 
before  her  father.  No  stone  marks  his 
grave,  though  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  buried  on  his  farm  or  in  the  old 
burying-ground  at  Hardin  Hill,  near 
by. 

Standish  left,  for  the  time  and  place,  a 
handsome  property,  valued  at  £358  7s, 
Some  of  the  most  considerable  items  of 
the  inventory,  such  as  show  the  condition 
of  well-to-do  persons  in  those  times,  as 
regarded  their  household  establishments, 
were  as  follows :  **  Two  mares,  two 
colts,  one  young  horse,  with  eauip- 
ments,  two  saddles,  one  pillion,  and  one 
bridle.  Four  oxen,  six  cows,  three 
heifers,  one  calf,  eight  sheep,  two  rams, 
one  wether,  and  fourteen  swine.  Three 
muskets,  two  carbines,  three  small  guns, 
one  fowling-piece,  a  sword,  a  cutlas6» 
and  three  belts.  Five  bedsteads,  one 
settle-bed,  four  feather  beds,  three  bol- 
sters, three  pillows,  two  blankets,  one 
coverlet,  four  pair  of  sheets,  one  pair 
of  fine  sheets,  and  four  napkins.  Two 
tables  and  table-cloths,  one  arm  chair, 
one  common  chair,  and  four  rugs.  Four 
iron  pots,  three  brass  kettles,  a  frying- 
pan,  a  skillet^  a  kneading-trough,  two 
ptdls,  two  trays,  one  dozen  trenchers 
or  wooden  plates,  one  bowl  and  a 
chum.  Four  spinning  wheels,  one  pair 
of  steel-yards,  a  warming  pan,  three 
beer  casks  and  a  malt- mill,  and  per* 
sonal  apparel  of  the  value  of  £10."* 

His  house  and  farm  were  valued  at 
£140.  Thatproperty  descended  to  his 
eldest  son,  Alexander.  This  ancient 
homestead,  at  Duxbury,  remained  in  the 
family  for  four  generations ;  but,  at  pres- 
ent, tnere  are  no  persons  of  the  name  in 
that  town.  The  house,  built  by  Stand- 
ish, to  which  the  son  made  additions, 
was  finally  burnt  down,  it  is  supposed, 
in  1665.  An  exploration  of  the  ruins 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kent,  about  thirty 
years  ago,  led  to  some  interesting 
discoveries.  The  foundation  stones 
were  nearly  in  their  original  positions. 
The  cement   employed  was  evidently 
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made  from  clam  shells,  and  the  roof  had 
been  thatohed.  **The  first  substance 
discovered  was,  a  quantity  of  barley, 
perfectly  charred,  and  apparently  wrap- 
ped in  a  blanket  This  was  found  in 
the  east  corner  of  the  site,  which  was 
thought  to  bo  a  small  cellar.  At  the 
chimney,  in  the  new  psurt,  were  found 
the  ashes  as  perfectly  fresh  as 
though  the  fire  had  just  been  extin- 
guished, and  here  also  was  found  a  por- 
tion of  an  andiron,  an  iron  pot,  and 
other  articles.  In  other  places,  were 
discovered  a  buccaneer  gun-lock,  a 
sickle,  a  hammer,  a  whetstone,  a  largo 
hinge,  a  scythe-wedge,  portions  of  stone 
jugs,  and  other  pieces  of  earthen  wares, 
large  quantities  of  glass  and  some  beads  ; 
some  of  which  show  the  action  of  great 
heat;  several  buckles,  and  among 
others,  a  sword  buckle  ;  a  brass  kctllo, 
a  pair  of  scissors,  a  small  glass  phial, 
chisels  and  files,  parts  of  pipes,  and 
other  articles  of  household  use.  Thero 
were  also  found  a  deer*s  horn,  and  a 
tomahawk  of  fine  workmanship.''  • 
Standish's  second  son,  Myles,  moved 
to  Boston.  His  third  son,  Josiuh,  was 
frequently  a  represontativo  of  Duxbury 
in  the  general  court,  and  during  the 
great  conflict  with  Philip,  son  of  Aiassa- 
soit,  was  one  of  the  Plymouth  council  of 
war.  He  inherited  the  land  in  Bridge- 
water,  and  one  of  his  children  settled 
on  it. 

Some  of  his  descendants  are  now  liv- 
ing in  the  county  of  Plymouth,  and  a 
number  of  them  elsewhere.  Wheelock, 
the  founder  of  Dartmouth  college,  and 
Samuel  Kirkland,  missionary  to  the  six 
nations,  whose  son,  John  Thornton 
Kirkland,  was  president  of  Harvard 
college,  were  descended  from  Standish, 
in  the  female  line.  One  of  Stand- 
ish's  great  grandsons  is  said,  by  Bel- 
knap, to  have  had  in  his  possession  the 
suit  of  armor  which  his  valiant  ancestor 
was  accustomed  to  wear ;  but,  even  in 
Belknap's  time,  this  valuable  relic  was 
no  longer  to  be  found.  Winslow  states, 
in  his  History  of  Duxbury,  that  Captain 
Myles  Standish  of  Boston,  still  or  lately 
living,  had  seen  this  Kuit  of  armor  at  the 
house  of  Captain  John  Standish  of  Ply  m- 
ton,  Uien  fast  going  to  decay  from 
exposure,  though  but  a  few  years  pre- 
Tiotts  it  had  been  in  a  perfect  state.  It  was 
a  cloth  garment,  very  thickly  interwoven 
with  a  metallic  wire,  so  as  to  render  it 


extremely  durable,  and  scaroelj  pene 
trable.  The  suit  was  complete,  indod 
ing  a  helmet  and  breast-plate. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Massaoha- 
83tts  and  the  Pilgrim  Society  at  Ply- 
mouth both  claim  to  have  his  awora. 
In  this  case,  however,  there  does  not 
arise  the  same  difficulty  as  where  aereral 
churches  claim  to  possess  the  skaU 
of  the  same  individual  saint.  No  man 
— not  even  a  saint,  unless,  indeed,  by 
a  miracle — can  be  supposed  to  bare 
had  more  than  one  skull ;  but,  is  it  not 
quite  rational  to  suppose  that  ao  re- 
doubtable a  soldier  as  Standish  may  hare 
had  two  swords  ?  Indeed,  the  inven- 
tory of  his  estate,  though  it  makes  no 
mention  of  any  coat  of  mail,  would 
serve  to  bear  out  this  supposition. 

The  following  clause  in  the  will  of 
Standish,  in  relation  to  his  English  pos- 
session or  claims,  has  been  already  re- 
ferred to  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article  : — **  I  give  unto  my  sou  and  heir- 
apparent,  Alexander  Standish,  all  my 
lands,  as  heir-apparent,  by  lawful  de- 
scent, in  Ormistick,  Bousconge,  Wright- 
ington,  Maudsley ,  Newburrow,  Cranston, 
and  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  given  to  me 
as  right  heir  in  lawful  descent,  bat 
surreptitiously  detained  from  me — my 
great  grandfather  being  a  second  or 
younger  brother  from  the  house  of  Stand- 
ish of  Standish." 

Everybody  knows  the  numerous  pro- 
jects recently  in  vogue  among  us,  for 
recovering  groat  estates  in  Eneland. 
Among  the  rest,  the  descendants  of  Myles 
Standish  formed,  in  1846,  an  association 
and  raised  $3,000— which  they  might 
better  have  spent  in  erecting  a  monu- 
mont  to  their  valiant  ancestor — and  sent 
an  agent  to  England  to  attempt  the  re- 
covery of  these  estates.  The  property 
was  found  to  comprise  large  bracts  of 
rich  farming  lands,  including  several 
valuable  coal  mines,  producing  a  yearly 
income  of  £100,000,  or  more.  A  com- 
mission was  discovered,  appointing 
Myles  Standish  to  a  commission  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  forces  on  the  con- 
tinent, from  which,  and  other  circum- 
stances, the  year  1584  was  determined 
as  that  of  his  birth.  The  family  seats 
are  situated  near  the  village  of  Chorley, 
in  Lancashire,  and  the  records  of  this 
parish  were  tlioroughly  inveiStigated, 
from  the  year  1549  to  1652.  They  were 
all  readily  deciphered,  with  the  exception 
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of  the  years  1584  and  1585,  the  very 
years  in  one  of  which  Myles  Stand- 
ish  was  probably  bom.  The  parch- 
ment leaves,  which  contained  the  reg- 
istry of  the  births  of  those  years,  were 
wholly  illegible,  and  their  appearance 
such  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that 
pumice-stone,  or  something  of  the  sort, 
had  been  purposely  employed  to  dis- 
figure and  aestroy  the  record  which  they 
contained,  namely,  the  legal  evidence 
of  the  parentage  of  Standish,  and  his 
consequent  title  to  the  estates.  This 
mutilation,  it  was  supposed,  had  been 
accomplished  some  twenty  years  before, 
in  consequence  of  some  inquiry  then 
set  on  foot  by  the  American  Standishes. 
The  rector  of  the  parish,  when  after- 
wards requested  by  the  investigator  to 
certify  that  the  papers  were  illegible,  at 


once  suspected  his  design  of  investi- 
gating the  title  to  the  Standish  estates, 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  rigor  of  the 
law  (as  he  had  presented  himself  merely 
in  the  character  of  an  antiquarian),  com- 
pelled him  to  pay  a  fee  of  about  £15, 
or  suffer  imprisonment. 

•'Thus,"  says  Windsor,  from  whom 
we  borrow  this  account,  **  it  will  be  seen 
that,  from  the  destruction  of  all  legal 
proof,  the  property  must  forever  re- 
main hopelessly  irrecoverable." 

The  crest  of  the  Standishes,  as  given 
by  some  authorities,  might  seem  to 
allude  to  the  surreptitious  title  by 
which  the  family  at  present  hold  their 
estates — '*  An  owl  argent,  beaked  and 
legged  or,  standing  on  a  rat  sable." 

Hero  follows  Miles  Standish*s  auto- 
graph. 


A   LAZZIS. 

"  To  tnke  it  riehtlv  it,  is  no  moro  than  a  medley  of  impertinent  oonceits,  where  twe 
lovera  do  most  eiljy  thin^,  and  the  buffooneries  of 'a  morry-andrew." — St.  Eyrem  ond  Q®4). 

*'  The  Italian  theatre  was  the  on^nal  and  model  of  all  European  drama,  the  culture  of  Troy 
I'.avinjj  found  in  Rome,  etc.,  etc.    The  Venetian  actors  played  extempore.  •  •  •  Their  lazzis 
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**  TXTHAT  a  luscious  slice  of  melon — it 
» »  is  80  juicy  that  it  is  positively 
dripping  itself  away ;  how  nicely  those 
slippery,  black  seeds  contrast  with  the 
firm  red  pulp  !  It  is  somewhat  of  a  pity 
that  it  is  raw  ;  decidedly  I  should  have 
preferred  it  cooked,  say  fried  in  oil,  it 
IS  a  deal  wholesomer  that  way ;  on  an 
empty  stomach  that  slice  of  melon  there 
would  have  disagreed  with  my  delicate 
health ;"  and  saying  this  the  philosopher 
Zambetto,  who  had  supped  the  night  be- 
fore on  a  handfcd  of  olives,  and  was  now 
in  search  of  a  breakfast,  passed  on  with 
a  smile.  '^  What  a  glorious  thing  this 
sunshine  is  to  a  hungry  fellow !"  cried 
the  enthusiastic  Zambetto,  as  he  basked 
in  the  full  Venetian  glare.  *'At  this 
present  moment  it  is  worth  more  to  me 
than  meat  and  drink — there  is  absolutely 
substance  in  it.  Will  any  candid  ol>- 
aenrer  be  kind  enough  to  look  at  my 
VOL.  IX.— 0 


shadow,  and  see  what  an  effect  Zam- 
betto and  the  sun  get  up  together  ?  I 
lift  my  arm,  presto  !  there  it  goes — its 
shadow — right  on  that  melon.  I  move 
my  head — if  it  hasn't  gone  straight  into 
the  baker's  window!  By  the  way,  that 
crumb  looks  white  and  soft,  as  does 
the  crust  brown  and  crisp.  I  wonder 
if  those  loaves  are  up  to  weight  ?  I  say 
it  with  regret,  they^  do  not  look  so. 
Now,  had  I  money  in  my  pocket,  and 
was  to  buy  a  loaf  there,  I  should  be 
cheated,  and  you  know,  *  a  fool  and  his 
money  are  soon  parted ;'  so,  at  this  pres- 
ent moment,  hungry  as  I  am,  I  may 
consider  myself  the  luckiest  of  dogs 
— /'  Just  then*  Zambetto's  ears,  which 
were  considerably  sharper  than  a  fox's, 
heard  a  low  *'  hist."  He  turned  quickly 
round.  **Hist!"  cried  a  voice,  again. 
It  was  a  remarkably  quiet  sidewalk 
(Venice  has  hardly  a  street) ;  with  tho 
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exception  of  a  gondola  slowly  gliding 
up  the  canal*  not  a  soul  was  in  sight. 
Zambetto's  quick  eye  saw  a  shadow  be- 
hind the  projecting  blind  of  the  third 
story  of  the  old  palace  under  which  ho 
was  standing,  and  presently  out  came  an 
arm  holding  a  palette,  the  whole  termin- 
ating in  a  mahl-sdck  and  a  fistful  of 
brumes. 

"Does  it  want  me — perhaps  an  er- 
rand?*' thought  Zambetto,  as  ho  saw 
the  arm  begin  to  beckon  in  a  vio- 
lent way ;  "  it  is  either  for  me  or  for  the 
fondola,'*  he  reasoned,  **  and  so  I  shall 
eep  one  eye  on  the  barge  and  the  other 
on  the  window.  Ah  I  two  women  in- 
ride  ?  Good  I  Now  let  us  observe  what 
is  going  on  up  stairs ;  there  is  that  arm 
again — .'*  Suddenly  he  gave  a  howl  of 
pain ;  something  had  fallen  in  his  eye ;  ho 
clapped  his  hands  to  his  face,  and  to 
his  extreme  horror  (as  soon  as  sight  was 
restored)  beheld  his  hands  dyed  green. 
"Oh!  lam  murdered — cut  off  in  the 
flower  of  my  age!"  he  cried;  **but 
strange  to  say — my  blood  is  remarkably 
sticky  and  of  an  unusual  color — per- 
haps arising  from  my  extreme  youth. 
Come,  let  me  see — am  I  really  dead  ?'* 
He  looked  about  him,  and  at  his  foet  on 
the  marble  pavement  was  a  large  brush 
with  exceedingly  stiff  bristles,  full  of 
paint,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  color 
exactly  matched  the  hue  of  his  face 
and  hands.  '*  Ha !"  he  cried  with  min- 
gled pain  and  mirth,  **  there  lies,  then, 
3ie  thunder-bolt  hurled  by  the  imperious 
Jove,  as  my  cousin,  who  does  the  cho- 
ruses at  the  Fenice,  would  say.  I  won- 
der what  it  is  worth  ?  Let  me  pick  it 
up;"  he  stooped  and  took  the  brush 
from  the  ground,  where  it  had  made 
a  very  artistic  daub.  **  It  must  belong 
up  stairs  ;  I  shall  return  it  and  request 
damages  for  the  loss  of  my  complexion ;" 
and  the  next  moment  Zambetto  was 
pounding  at  a  door  in  the  third  story. 

*'  What  is  it  ?"  cried  a  voice  in  a 
slightly  ambiguous  Italian. 

'' Forestieroy  though  not  Tcdesco,^* 
thought  Zambetto,  "the  answer  came 
too  quit  Idy  for  that  Signer — in  the 
furor  of  your  divine  art — " 

"  Clear  out ! "  interrupted  a  voice  in 
English. 

"/ng/c^r,"  thought  Zambetto,  "and 
consequently  crazy.  But  please  your 
signorc^  in  an  inspired  moment,  your 
honor*s  magical  brush,  full  of  the  col- 
or of  leaves  in  spring-time,  when  na- 
ture looks  fresh  and  budding,  fell  from 
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your  window,  and  your  sublimo  talent 
sure  to  adorn  all  it  deigns  to  touoh,  hiis 
converted  my  head  into  a  landscape. 
Pray  open — see  for  yourself,  and  ad- 
mire.*' At  this  poetic  oppeal,  the  door 
was  opened ;  a  strong  arm  caught  Zam- 
betto by  the  ear  and  lugged  him  into 
the  room. 

"  Decidedly  an  American,  from  his  en- 
gagine  manners,*'  thought  Zambetto. 

"  Was  it  you,  then,  you  blackffnard« 
that  gave  the  howl  under  my  window 
just  now  ?  What  the  devil  had  you  to 
do  with  star-gazing  this  time  of  day  ?" 
and  the  artist  dropped  his  palette  and 
seized  his  mahl- stick. 

"  Oh,  my  prince,  it  was  the  purest  ac- 
cident in  the  world.  Pray,  look  at  me; 
thanks  to  your  skill  I  might  pass  for  the 
sign  of  the  green-faced  monkey." 

"  Answer  me,  what  were  you  doing 
under  my  window?" 

"  Getting  up  an  appetite,  your  lord-  ' 
ship,"  answered  Zambetto. 

"No  impertinence,**  cried  the  artist, 
as  he  approached  Zambetto  with  a  huge 
brush,  steeped  in  what  Zambetto  took  to 
be  fresh  gore,  "  or  I  will  leave  eolors  on 
you  that  will  be  lasting.** 

"It  cannot  be  possible  that  your 
signoro  can  find  fault  with  me,  for  hav- 
ing so  profitably  employed  my  time. 
Why,  to  be  hungry — is  a  poor  fellow's 
privdege.**  There  was  a  smile  on  the 
artist's  face  at  his  ludicrous  appearance. 
Zambetto  felt  encouraged. 

"  I  have  brought  back  your  brush.  I 
saw  a  piece  at  the  Teatro  Apollo  the 
other  night,  where  a  great  king  picked 
up  a  paint-brush  a  greater  painter  had 
let  fall,*'  and  Zambetto,  with  a  peculiar 
manner,  presented  the  brush,  adding — 
"  I  am  the  king — ^you  the  painter." 

"Were  there  ever  such  fellows  as 
these  Italians,  for  complimentary 
speeches?  Strange  how  cleverly  the 
fellow  did  it.  Nice  pose — clean  limbs — 
neat  torse,  he  might  do  for  a  study,'* 
and  with  this  the  artist  turned  his  back 
on  Zambetto,  and  commenced  working 
at  a  picture. 

On  a  table  was  a  vase  of  elegant 
proportions,  heaped  full  of  fruit.  Pome- 
granates, figs,  melons,  and  grapes  were 
tomptingljr  displayed.  Zambetto  ad- 
mired their  artistic  arrangement,  watch- 
ing the  painter,  who  cleverly  copied 
them ;  the  rich,  fresh  color  just  dripping 
from  the  brush  wonderfully  imitating 
the  over-ripeness  of  the  dewy  fruit»  an 
effect,  alas!  so  evanescent  as  to  fade 
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away  in  a  moment's  time ;  as  it  was, 
Zambetto  smacked  his  lips. 

"Wiiat,  not  gone  yet?"  exclaimed 
the  artist. 

**  Please,  my  master,"  replied  Zam- 
betto, in  his  most  dulcet  tones  of  Vene- 
tian dialect,  eluding  every  unnecessary 
consonant,  "  strange  to  say,  by  the  most 
remarkable  accident  in  the  world,  I  have 
not  breakfasted  as  yet,  nor  from  present 
appearances  am  I  ukely  to  do  so ;  but, 
hungry  as  I  am,  I  must  positively  de- 
clare, I  should  infinitely  prefer  plucking 
a  grape  from  off  that  purple  cluster  that 
so  gracefully  hangs  down  in  your  pic- 
ture there,  to  taking  a  real  one;  for 
yours  undoubtedly  are  riper,  sweeter 
fi'uit"  The  artist  looked  pleased.  "But," 
added  Zambetto,  *•  it  may  arise  from  the 
green  veil  which  at  present  disturbs 
my  vision."  The  painter  frowned,  and 
Zambetto  prudently  ceased.  "  Take 
this,  jackanapes,  and  rub  your  face 
with  it,'*  said  the  artist,  handing  a 
sponge.  Zambetto  scoured  away,  and, 
after  a  moment,  the  charming  oval,  the 
merry  black  eyes,  the  well-formed 
nose,  the  sprightly  mouth  of  the  pure 
Venetian  type  shone  forth. 

"  Now  that  your  eyes  are  open,  tell 
me  what  they  saw  down  stairs  ?'* 

•* Absolutely  nothing — only  a  gon- 
dola—" 

"Ah — ^indeed?"  asked  the  artist 
quite  indifferently. 

**  Nothing  particular  about  the  gon- 
dola, only  two  ladies  inside.'* 

**  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?"  inquired  the 
artist,  more  interested. 

*•  Sure,  your  honor  ?"  and  Zambetto 
looked  inquisitively  at  the  artist's  face, 
"Sure?  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  you 
would  not  have  liked  me  to  have  seen 
anything,  and,  accordingly,  I  am  in  a 
state  of  doubt" 

**  No,  answer  me  straightforwardly." 

*•  I  did,  then,  see  two  ladies — one  was 
old,  the  other  young,  and,  consequent- 
ly, beautiful."  Zambetto  watched  the 
effect. 

**  Right,"  cried  the  painter  enthusias- 
tically. 

••Well,  the  old  lady—"  went  on 
Zambetto,  looking  innocently  stupid. 

••  Tell  me  about  the  young  one,  you 
rased." 

*•  Well,  the  young  lady,  as  she  passed, 
just  pulled  the  curtain  back  an  inch  or 
so,  and  oh !  your  signore,  such  a  lovely 
hand — so  white  I  would  have  sworn  it 
was  a  lily ;  and  I  might  have  been  de- 


ceived, for  it  was  mixed  up  in  a  bunch 
of  flowers — " 

"Go  on,  go  on — " 

"Absent-hke,  she  dropped  some  leaves 
into  the  canal,  and  then — only  then — I 
discovered  my  mistake." 

*•  Which  way  did  they  go  ?"  anxi- 
ously inquired  the  artist. 

"  Please,  sir,  at  that  precise  moment 
I  was  struck  blind.  It  might  have  been 
from  the  lady's  beauty,  it  mi^ht  have 
been  from  other  causes ;  suffice  it  to  say, 
when  I  again  saw  the  light  of  day,  the 
gondola  had  disappeared,  as  if  by  en- 
chantment." 

"  It  served  you  right.  Do  you  know 
what  a  visitation  of  Providence  is  ?  That 
is  what  you  got" 

••  Zambetto  is  a  good  Christian,  and 
believes  in  miracles." 

•♦  Well,  Zambetto,  I  am  sorry  for  your 
face,  which  is  too  good  a  one  to  be 
spoiled.  Now,  what  are  you  good  for  ? 
Hop  up  hero ;"  Zambetto  jumped  on  a 
stand.  •*  Now  put  one  leg  under  you — 
so — double  the  other  one — right.  Stretch 
out  your  arms — not  so,  you  awkward 
booby.  There,  that  is  something  like  it. 
Now,  be  good  enough  to  look  up  at  the 
ceiling,  and  show  the  white  of  your  eyes 
— very  good.  Recollect  you  are  not  to 
look  comical ;  you  will  please  to  imagine 
yourself  some  poor  devil  half  starved, 
and  that  somebody  is  holding  a  bunch 
of  grapes,  or  a  slice  of  melon,  over  your 
head.  Here,"  said  the  artist,  taking  a 
bunch  of  grapes  and  hanging  it  on  the 
easel,  withm  an  inch  of  Zambetto's 
nose ;  "  there,  look  at  this.  First-rate — 
you  have  it  exactly." 

••  I  can't  do  it ;  it*s  more  than  human 
nature  can  stand.  I  am  too  hun- 
giy!" 

"  You  don't  say  so  ?"  cried  the  artist 
enthusiastically  ;  •*  I  am  delighted  to 
hear  it ;  you  are  perfection — admirable 
— splendfid — a  master-piece !" 

••  No  wonder,"  sighed  poor  Zambetto, 
**  it  is  no  acting  on  my  part." 

♦*  Could  anything  be  more  natural," 
went  on  the  artist,  not  heeding  him,  as 
he  took  a  crayon  and  dashed  some  rapid 
strokes  on  the  paper.  "  Superb ! — that 
fellow  there  would  make  a  model  for 
Murillo's  beggar- boys.  What  a  pity  he 
is  not  older,  he  then  might  do  for  a  Tan- 
talus—just a  moment  more,  I  am  put- 
ting in  the  grapes,  and  now,"  he  add- 
ed xindly,  ••  that  will  do,  and,  Zambetto, 
help  yourself." 

••  By  all  the  stars,  my  breakfast !" 
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cried  Zambctto,  as  tho  hungry  modol 
clutched  the  prize.    - 

**Here  is  a  slice  of  bread/' said  tho 
artist  dividing  a  loaf,  *•  and  when  you 
have  done,  you  will  find  a  cup  of  coffee 
behind  that  picture." 

••  Coffee,  your  grace  ?  This  is  not  a 
breakfast,  it  is,"  here  he  choked  with  a 
big  bit  of  crust,"  it — is — a  perfect  ban- 
quet. When  I  have  done,  may  I  kiss 
the  hand  of  my  kind  host?** 

**  Clear  out!"  cried  the  artist  in  Eng- 
lish ;  •*  stop  your  humbug."  He,  however, 
watched,  with  evident  pleasure,  Zambetto 
devouring  the  bread  and  grapes,  and 
smiled  at  the  gusto  with  which  he  sa- 
voured his  coffee. 

The  repast  ended,  Zambetto  mused 
a  moment,  evidently  composing  some 
grand  complimentary  speech.  The 
painter  went  to  the  door  and  locked  it. 

*' Zambetto,  do  not  imagine  I  have 
done  with  you.  You  will  hop  up  there 
again,  and  pose  exactly  as  you  did  be- 
fore ;  when  I  have  finished,  providing 
I  am  pleased  with  you,  this  shall  be 
vours,''  and  he  drew  a  small  coin  from 
his  pocket.  Zambetto's  eyes  glistened. 
There  were  dinner  and  supper  for  tho 
day,  a  ticket  for  the  theatre,  one  one- 
hundredth  of  a  share  in  the  lottery,  not 
counting  lots  of  other  minor  pleasures 
in  perspective ;  so,  with  a  bound,  he  re- 
sumed his  former  position,  doubled  his 
legs  under  him,  stretched  out  his  arms, 
and  gazed  fixedly  at  the  ceiling. 

The  painter  recommenced  the  study. 

**  Well  it  is  fair — rather — but  pshaw ! 
not  like  the  first  sketch.  I  say,  Zam- 
betto, that's  not  it,  you  dog — look  hun- 
gry, just  as  you  did  before,  I  tell  you.'* 

*'  I  will  try,  your  signore.  Will  this 
do  ?  Something  like  a  poodle  begging 
for  a  lump  of  sugar  ?" 

**  No,  no — not  at  all  the  expression," 
exclaimed  the  disappointed  artist. 

*•  Is  this  better  ?"  and  Zambetto,  anx- 
ious to  please,  tried  exceedingly  hard  to 
look  miserable,  and  could  not. 

**  No,  you  imp — you  are  purposely  try- 
ing my  patience.  There  is  a  smirk  on 
your  countenance ;  a  suppressed  smile 
that  makes  the  expression  hypocritical,  I 
might  call  it  a  sort  of  digestive  ease — 
that  won't  do,  I  tell  you,  look  starved!" 
roared  the  artist,  now  in  a  rage. 

*'  I  can't,"  responded  Zambetto,  in 
despair.     **  Your  nonor  found  me  hun- 

fry  and  miserable,  and  now,  thanks  to 
is  bounty,  I  am  happy  and  contented, 
and  try  as  hard  as  I  can,  were  you  even 
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to  hang  a  turkey  stuffed  with  cbestnuto 
(a  dish  I  have  heard  of,  but  never  seen) 
within  my  reach,  I  shouldn't  feel  like 
the  character.  Might  I  dare  to  give 
to  your  illustrious  genius  a  word  of 
humble  advice  ?  Supposing  you  wanted 
to  paint  some  merry  fellow,  such  as 
I  have  seen  in  the  opera-ballets,  those 
little  spirits  with  pointed  ears,  that  look 
so  jolly,  cram  full  as  they  are  with  wine 
and  good  cheer.  Oh !  I  could  do  that," 
and  instantly  Zambetto  sprang  to  his 
feet,  and  stood  an  admirable  copj  of  a 
dancing  faun. 

''  Bravissimo!'*  exclaimed  the  artistt 
carried  away  by  the  change.  •'  Yon 
are  right— splendid — here  you  go— do 
not  budge,  for  your  life !  Open  jonr 
mouth,  a  trifle  wider ;  show  those  white 
teeth  of  yours.  You  can't  make  Yoor 
ears  a  bit  longer,  can  you  ?  I  say,  Zam- 
betto, what  shall  I  do  with  my  first 
sketch?  I  must  positively  starve  joa 
again  in  order  to  finish  it.' 

"  Oh,  your  signore !  " 

**  I  must,  absolutely.  Don't  look  sad, 
you  rascal,  or  you  will  spoil  my  work. 
Cheer  up,  I  shall  keep  you  well  fed  for 
this  picture  here,  and  starve  you  for  the 
other.  Lent  one  day,  carnival  the 
next." 

The  painter  was  soon  absorbed  in  his 
work ;  as  to  Zambetto,  his  mind  was  so 
full  of  the  pleasant  things  he  was  going 
to  do  with  the  piece  of  money,  that  he 
kept  on  the  broad  grin  tor  a  fuU 
hour, 

♦*  That  will  do  now.  I  have  finished,** 
said  the  artist,  at  last.  ''  Here  is  the 
Szwanziger,  Come  here  to-morrow, 
and,  mind  you,  fasting ;"  and  he  showed 
Zambetto  the  door. 

^'  Am  I  to  come  when  your  simore 
drops  something  on  my  head  ?  Might 
I  take  the  privilege  of  ducking  ?" 

'*  Enough  of  that.  I  should  particu- 
larly advise  you  to  look  straight  before 
you." 

**  Into  the  canal  ?"  inquired  Zambetto. 
*'  This  seems  like  most  excellent  quar- 
ters ;  true,  a  trifle  of  suffering,  but  then 
the  wages,"  he  thought  to  himself; 
*♦  and  not  to  look  into  gondolas  !'*  add- 
ed Zambetto  aloud,  as  he  neared  the 
window.  •»  I  know  that  gondola  among 
a  thousand,  and,  by  the  holy  Saint  Marc, 
there  comes  the  very  same  boat;  the 
lady  puts  out  her  hand  and  drops  the 
whole  bouquet  in  the  water.  Shall  I  run 
down  and  get  it,  signore  ?" 

**  No,"  answered  the  painter  hurried- 
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ly.     **  What  happens  now  ?     Look,  use 
those  prying  eyes  of  yours !" 

**  The  gondola  stops  at  the  third 
house  opposite;  the  lady  mounts  the 
steps.  What  a  lovely  foot.  Ah,  a  big 
fat  man,  an  officer,  from  his  being  so 
stiff,  comes  out  to  help  her  in — she 
takes  his  hand — " 

*'The  villain!*' exclaimed  the  paint- 
er. 

**  The  scoundrel  with  the  red  mous- 
tache looks  this  way;  fortunately  he 
can  see  nothing;  he  offers  his  nand 
again — and  see  how  daintily  she  just 
takes  the  tip  of  his  finger,  and — " 

"The  angel!" 

**Yes — a  second  Venus — and  now 
they  have  gone  in.  The  play  is  over, 
and  let  us  go  home.  No — by  my  mo- 
ther, I  see  her  at  her  window ;  she  looks 
wistfully  tliia  way — *^ 

"What,  what?  Does  she  draw  to 
the  curtains  of  her  chamber  ?" 

**  Yes,  yes,  your  honor — but  you 
must  be  a  mamcian — "  The  artist  no 
longer  heard  him ;  he  was  striding  up 
and  down  the  room,  ezdaming  in  such 
a  barbarous  language,  that  Zambetto 
set  it  down  for  American. 

"Plefase  your  highpess,  this  beats 
any  of  Goldoni's  comedies — I  have 
seen  them  all." 

**  Since  you  are  so  well  informed," 
angrily  responded  the  artist,  "you 
must  recollect  the  babblers  and  listen- 
ers are  always  cudgeled.'* 

"  And  serve  them  right— at  the  same 
time,  the  lover  always  has  a  servant  of 
this  kind,  sometimes  this  servant  is 
the  hero  of  the  play,"  and  Zambetto 
drew  himself  up  with  pride. 

**  You  may  be  right." 

"This  servant  is  peculiarly  shrewd 
and  clever — ^" 

"  In  Goldoni — ^yes.*' 

"  A.nd,  though  exposed  to  all  the 
drubbings  intended  for  his  master,  would 
be  killed  before  divulging  his  secret 
Say  you  are  the  lover — an  unhappy 
one,  of  course — and  I  that  clever  valet  as 
gay  as  a  lark,  and  who  intends  to  keep 
80,  providing  the  meals  are  good,  and 
the  wages  in  proportion." 

"Zambetto,  you  have  a  good  face. 
I  have  half  a  mind  to  try  you." 

"Is  it  that  Austrian  who  is  to  be 
bothered?" 

"  He  is  my  rival." 

"  Out  of  that  pure  affection  I  feel 
for  his  whole  race,  I  would  do  it  with- 
out wages,"  here  Zambetto  looked  de- 


cidedly revengeful,  going  through  the 
pantomime  of  sticking  somebody. 

J*  What  do  you  mean?"  inquired  the 
painter. 

"  Nothing.  That  would  be  a  tragedy 
— this  is  a  comedy — a  lazzis — notning 
more.  So  now,  good  master,  viva  I 
here  have  I  breakfasted,  and  here  will 
I  dine  and  sup.  My  stomach  is  so  over- 
joyed, that  my  back  absolutely  itches 
for  the  necessary  drubbing  the  lackey 
always  catches  in  those  farces  of  Gol- 
doni." 

XL 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  natu- 
ral. 

Vandyke  Brown  (his  father  was  a 
millionaire  in  the  white-lead  business), 
from  his  youth,  inherited  a  taste  for  the 
fine  arts.  As  an  infant,  he  invariably  re- 
quested to  be  taken  to  Jlie  wax-works ; 
as  he  grew  older,  his  tastes  improved, 
and  when  of  a  Saturday,  after  school,  he 
spent  his  holiday  in  the  Art  Academy  of 
Swopopolis,  he  got  disgusted.  The  Sal- 
vators,  Ilaphaels,Caraccis,  "the Spanish 
schools,"  and  "  unknowns,"  all  nicely 
framed  and  labeled,  failed  to  inspire 
him.  Though  rather  an  overbearing 
youth,  he  did  try  to  humble  himself  be- 
fore the  tar-colored  things,  the  big  and 
little  crackled  pictures,  so  copiously 
catalogued,  and  still  they  bored  him. 
"  What,"  he  cried,  "  after  my  book  of 
painters — are  these  the  works  that 
make  men  famous  ?  Though  I  appre- 
ciate the  spirit  that  inspired  their  pur- 
chase, I  wager  these  things  to  be  but 
wooden-nutmeg  and  pine-ham  concerns. 
When  I  grow  older,  I  vow  I  shall  see 
for  myself."  And  so  he  did.  At 
twenty-five.  Brown  had  visited  the  last 
picture  in  the  Escurial,  had  found  out  the 
Simon  Pures,  the  Salvator  Rosas,  the 
Caraccis,  and  had  bowed  before  them ; 
no  longer  a  modest  vouth,  he  had  pooh- 
poohed  Ruskin,  had  dined  with  Theo- 
phile  Gautier,  and  was  on  the  eve  of 
gomg  into  the  desert  after  Horace 
Vemet,  whea  he  lingered  a  day  in 
Vienna.  There  was  one  picture  that 
he  wished  to  examine,  and  his  artistic 
traps  wanted  replenishing ;  for  Brown 
had  become  quite  a  crack  amateur,  that 
is  to  say,  when  the  fit  was  on  him. 

He  was  selecting  his  materials  at  a 
color-shop,  when  a  hired  drosky  drove 
up  before  the  shop  door,  and  a  lady 
entered.  Brown  saw  her  hand  a  medal- 
lion to  the  shopman.  .  '*  Can  this  be 
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oopied  V*  asked  a  sweet  voice  iu  an  Ital- 
ian-German. 

*•  Certainly,  that  is  to  say — for  I 
perceive  this  to  be  executed  iu  the  first 
style  of  art — if  you  would  be  willing  to 
pay  the  price  for  it ;"  and  the  man 
mentioned  a  considerable  sum. 

**  How  goon  can  I  have  it?"  she  anx- 
iously inquired. 

**  You  will  bo  obliged  to  wait  some 
time  for  it — the  person  who  does  this 
kind  of  work  for  us,  is  out  of  town." 

"I  must  have  it  immediately — is 
there  no  one  who  could  do  tliis  for  mo 
in  a  day,  for  I  must  have  it  to-morrow 
evening." 

**  In  a  day  ?  Impossible  !  To  copy 
that  any  way  faithfully,  the  artist  would 
be  forced  to  begin  now  and  work  inces- 
santly— perhaps  then  could  not  finish  it. 
What  you  ask  is  impossible ;''  and,  re- 
turning the  miiviaturc,  he  paid  no  more 
attention  to  her. 

Vandyke  saw  a  tear  glisten  from 
under  the  veil  the  lady  wore,  as,  convul- 
sively clasping  the  picture,  she  lingered 
yet  a  moment,  then  h  urried  out.  Brown's 
sympathy  was  excited;  he  followed 
her  with  his  eyes,  and  saw  her  mount 
the  carriage  steps.  "  Some  lover  whoso 
portrait  she  must  return  :  to  solace  her 
poor  little  heart  she  would  keep  a  copy," 
ho  mused.  Unconsciously  ho  was  iu 
the  street ;  the  lady  was  giving  a  direction 
to  the  coachman  ;  as  Brown  put  his  head 
in  the  carriage  window,  the  lady  gave  a 
cry  of  alarm — when  Brown  said,  '*  Mad- 
ame, I  am  an  artist,  a  poor  one,  it  is 
true,  but  most  ready  to  servo  you. 
"Will  you  give  me  the  medallion?" 
Brown  had  a  singularly  musical  voice. 
She  hesitated  a  moment,  then  answered, 
•'Will  you  undertake  it — can  you  sit  up 
all  day  and  night  at  it — will  you  labor 
faithfully — ?"  probably  to  see  whether 
the  aid  came  from  an  honest  face,  she 
withdrew  the  veil,  and  the  loveliest  type 
in  Brown's  gallery  of  ideal  beauty — the 
dark-blue  eye  of  the  Saxon,  combined 
with  the  rich  skin  and  raven  hair  of  the 
Italian — a  stylo  that  Caracci  only  at- 
tempts for  his  angels,  was  disclosed. 

••  I  give  you  my  word,  that  if  it  be 
within  the  range  of  possibility,  I  will 
make  a  copy  by  to-morrow  night. 
Your  address,  if  you  please,'*  cried 
Vandyke,  enthusiastically,  as  he  t^ok 
the  portrait  from  her  trembling  hand. 

**  Double  what  the  shopman  men- 
tioned as  tho  price — ^^shall  be  yours," 
bh©    added   faltcringly,  **aud,   if   my 
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gratitude  wore    worth   anything,  you 
would  be  repaid  a  thousand- fold." 

'*Xo  matter  for  the  remuneration. 
Your  address,  if  you  please  ?'* 

**  My  address  ?"  she  seemed  to  hesi- 
tate, **  I  never  thought  of  that.  Here 
to-morrow  at  seven  o'clock,  and  now, 
generous  Englishman — " 

♦•No,  American.'* 

**  American,  then."  and  she  looked  at 
him  earnestly  with  her  deep-blue 
eyes,  *' I  thank  you."  She  gave  the 
word  to  her  coachman — in  a  moment 
was  gone,  and  Vandyke  was  left  in  the 
street  witli  the  picture  in  his  hand.  **  I 
am  a  fo(d  not  to  follow  her.  HeaTens 
what  a  lovely  face  !"  For  a  moment 
he  hurried  in  the  direction  of  the  car- 
riage ;  suddenly  he  paused.  **  If  I  fol- 
low I  may  lose  five  hours  of  Septem- 
ber light,  and  my  honor,  which  is  en- 
gaged." To  rush  home  to  the  Hotel 
de  St.  Petersburgh,  was  the  afiair  of  a 
moment.  *' Perhaps  her  portrait," 
said  lirown,  as  he  commenced  work, 
*♦  more  likely  a  man's  head — some  stu- 
pid commonplace  affair,  with  imctaons 
hair,  and  a  gold  chain.  Yes,  a  man*8 
head.  Um — a  fair  head — a  splendid 
head — I  must  do  it  justice.  Her  lover, 
I  suppose — the  deuce  take  it,  how 
handsome  he  is  !"  he  shook  his  fist  at 
it.  *'  There  is  energy  in  it — courage — 
a  slight  inclination  towards  the  unat- 
tainable— but  nothing  tricky — every 
line  is  truth  and  honor.  Can  such  a 
face  as  this  have — have — ?  If  it  was — 
I  could  kill  him.  Well,  to  work." 
With  more  than  one  tinge  of  jealousy. 
Brown  worked  away  at  his  task,  feel- 
ing himself  every  moment  more  and 
more  in  love  with  the  dark-blue  eyes. 

"  Finished!"  he  exultingly  cried  the 
next  day,  as,  late  in  the  afternoon,  he 
gave  tho  miniature  tho  last  delicate 
touch.  "Not  bad  either — quite  de- 
cent. What's  the  clock  ?  on  hour  to 
spare  ?  Well  done — worked  against 
time,  and  beat  tho  daguerreotype.  Now 
for  a  case  to  it."     Ho  found  a  case 


which  fitted  it  nicely.  "  Forty  min- 
utes to  spare  !  a  mouthful  to  cat — a 
bottle  of  wine  ;  for  it  just  strikes  me«  I 
bavo  not  tasted  a  morsel  since  yester- 
day." At  a  (juartor  before  seven  ho 
had  put  on  his  last  Paris  suit — chosen 
his  neatest  gloves — given  his  hair  its 
most  dundifiod  curl — brushed  his  fresh- 
est hat,  and,  with  tho  pictures  in  bis 
pocket,  hurried  to  the  rendezvous. 
Ho  was  before  his  time.     Five  min- 
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utes  dragged  past  like  hours,  when  up 
drove  a  drosky.  The  deep-blue  eyes 
were  looking  around,  as  if  in  search  of 
some  one.  Brown  was  in  the  shade- 
he  advanced  in  the  twilight,  pictures  in 
hand,  and  made  a  bow.  The  lady 
seemed  surprised,  there  was  evidently 
a  doubt  on  her  mind.  Was  that  per- 
son there  (Brown  was  a  consummate 
nob  when  ho  wanted  to  be)  the  art-stu- 
dent of  tho  day  before,  in  the  slouch- 
hat  ? 

•*  Madame,"  said  Brown,  hat  in  hand, 
**  my  task  is  accomplished.** 

"Ah— it  is  you  ?"  Brown  felt  chill- 
ed. *'  Have  you,  indeed,  the  medallion  ? 
Oh,  give  it  me.  Thanks,  thanks  !"  and 
she  kissed  both  pictures.  "  Beautiful, 
each  lineament  of  his  dear  features — 
and  you  have  worked  day  and  night  for 
me?" 

**  We  do  not  work  at  night,"  answer- 
ed Brown,  surlily. 

"  Pray  excuse  me,**  she  said  appa- 
rently not  noticing  his  humor,  "  I 
should  have  remembered  your — your 
face  from  yesterday,'*  and  she  gave 
Vandyke  a  sidelong  glance,  *'but  I 
miss  your  yesterday's  costume  ;*'  then, 
apparently  confused  at  her  own  scru- 
tiny, she  drew  her  veil  over  her  face. 
Brown  was  in  despair.  **  Here,**  she 
said,  holding  a  well-filled  purse  in  her 
hand,  **  take  this — and  believe  I  cannot 
sufficiently  repay  you  for  your  labor." 
Brown  felt  himself  humiliated;  there 
was  a  tinge  of  constraint  in  her  manner  ; 
his  hands  wore  resting  on  the  carriage 
door,  he  withdrew  them  and  thrust  them 
in  his  pockets. 

•*  On  !  pardon  me,"  she  cried,  "  I 
have  hurt  your  feelings.  Pray  take 
this,  in  return  for  the  kindness  you 
have  done  me.**  Still,  Brown  was  in- 
exorable, and  kept  his  hands  ci  VAmc- 
ricaine, 

•*  Do  not  suppose,  for  a  moment,  I 
consider  this  a  task  imposed  for 
wages** — here  she  faltered  a  moment, 
lifted  up  her  veil,  and  looked  imploring- 
ly, with  her  beautiful  eyes,  full  in 
Brown's  face. 

He  withdrew  one  hand  and  replaced 
it  on  tho  window.  "Madame — I  am 
not  at  all  hurt — but,  pray,  keep  your 
money.**  Brown  said  this  rather  kindly. 

"What?  you  will  not  let  me  pay 
you  ?  Sir,  I  cannot,  "^ill  not,  be  your 
debtor,*'  and  a  tinge  of  angry  rod  suf- 
fused her  face. 

*'My     fair      employer,**     answered 


Brown,  superciliously,  **  though  an 
artist  and  proud  to  serve  you — ^my 
present  circumstances  allow  mo  to  work 
for  what  I  please.** 

"  What  am  I  to  understand  by  that, 
sir?*' 

"  Nothing — your  beauty  has  amply 
repaid  me?** 

**  Sir,  have  I  been  mistaken  ?** 

"Suppose,"  went  on  Brown,  as 
jealousy  soured  him,  "  it  pleases  me  to 
refuse  the  money  you  persist  in  offer- 
ing me,"  he  answered,  "  it  is  from  no 
mock  sentiment.  Honest  wages  is  but 
the  fair  reward  of  honest  toil — so  pray 
give  your  purse  to  the  first  beggar  you 
meet,  or  drop  it  in  the  street.** 

"You  humiliate  me,  sir,"  answered 
the  lady,  with  a  look  of  scorn,  "  you 
forget  who  you  are  talking  to.*' 

"  Whether  it  is  I  who  make  a  copy 
of  your  lover's  face,  or^omebody  else — 
what  does  it  matter  ?"  he  savagely  re- 
plied in  a  downright  passion — he  was 
about  saying  more,  when  he  saw  the 
lady  tremble — ^then  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears. 

"You  have  insulted  me — you  break 
my  heart  with  your  foul  suspicions  ; 
and  though  I  treasure  the  copy — not 
for  your  sake,  sir — your  hands  have 
defiled  it — rather  than  keep  it  as  the 
price  of  a  rudeness — **  so  far,  she  had 
managed  to  look  as  ri^d  as  marble 
again — all  excepting  the  eyes,  that 
flashed  like  fire — but  clasping  both 
hands,  the  two  pictures  tumbled  to  the 
bottom  of  the  coach — and  she  burst 
anew  into  tears. 

"  I  am  an  ass — an  idiot — anything — 
a  scoundrel !  Oh,  keep  the  picture !  I 
have  wronged  you — I  shall  blow  my 
brains  out,  if  you  do  not  forgive  me ! 
I  believe  you  to  be  true  and  honest — 
as  honest  as  was  my  mother — the  pic- 
ture is  your  father's,  brother's,  hus- 
band's— ^that  I  have  been  brutally  rude 
to  you.**  Vandyke  felt  what  he  said, 
and  was  about  leaving  precipitately — 
when  he  gave  a  last  look.  The  veil 
was  tightly  drawn — she  was  motionless. 
"  Adieu  to  you,'*  cried  Brown  in  de- 
spair ;  he  thought  he  saw  her  hand  move 
—just  a  single  finger — he  lingered. 

"  Perhaps,"  at  length  said  a  voice  in 
a  melancholy  tone,  "  I  am  to  blame, 
coming,  thus,  alone — meeting  you  at 
this  unusual  hour" — hero  she  shudder- 
ed— "gave  reason  for  suspicion.  My 
anxiety  to  have  the  picture  of  my 
father — the     strange     circumstances. 
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As  it  is,  I  have  been  taught  a  bitter 
lesson.*'  Vandyke's  heart  gave  one 
jump  from  his  breast  to  his  throat.  *'  It 
was  her  father's,  and,  infernal  sooun- 
drel  that  I  was,  I  have  not  respected 
the  purest  of  aflfoctions  I  How  I  have 
wronged  you !" 

"  I  will  try  to  forget,"  she  said, 
calmly. 

**  You  are  an  angel  of  goodness,"  pas- 
sionately interrupted  Vandyke.  "  May 
I  dare  to  take  that  hand  again  in  token 
of  your  mercy  ?"  Here  Vandyke  got 
inspired,  and  talked  in  Italian,  English, 
and  German,  mixing  up  all  kinds  of 
idioms ;  it  was  perfectly  ludicrous. 
"  If  years  of  regret  could  efface  the 
suffering  I  have  caused  you — if  you 
knew  all  the  tortures  I  feel — I  tell  you 
I  deeply  respect  you — that  I  shall 
never  cease  to  cherish  the  short  mo- 
ments I  have  passed  in'  your  presence. 
To-morrow,  I  leave  for  a  strange  and 
wild  country,  another  continent — 
there" — here  the  silly  fellow  broke 
down — ^gave  a  downright  sob,  took 
her  hand — dropped  a  tear  on  it,  **  and 
now,  will  you  forgive — not  despise  mo  ? 
Though  under  that  veil,  I  see  your 
eyes  are  downcast,  an  artist's  heart 
and  memory  must  ever  recollect  those 
features.  Good-by  to  you  ;  and  re- 
member that  in  leaving  you — the  pun- 
ishment I  inflict  on  myself  is — was — " 
here  he  broke  down  a  second  time,  and 
strode  hurriedly  away. 

At  the  hotel,  Vandyke  doubly  lock- 
ed his  door  and  commenced  tearing  up 
and  down  the  room.  *'  Impossible  to 
get  to  Trieste  in  time  for  the  steamer — 
can't  go  for  a  week — ^how  shall  I  spend 
to-night?"  He  looked  at  his  razors, 
they  were  dull  and  jagged — ^he  had  been 
cutting  his  crayons  with  them.  He 
picked  up  his  Colt,  it  was  rusted  and 
wouldn't  work — he  tlirew  it  down. 
There  was  a  newspaper,  the  Austrian 
Lloyd,  mechanically  he  perused  it. 
**  Trieste  steamer  leaves  for  Marseilles 
this  day  week,  stopping  by  the  way 

at f  he  tore  it  up,  then  picked  up  a 

note  on  his  table.  *'  A  note  !  Ah,  from 
Madame  do  Bricquebeck's  ?  What  does 
she  want  ?  *  Madame  do  Bricqucbeck's 
compliments  to  her  young  Choctaw  sav- 
affe — and  has  just  heard  of  his  arrival. 
She  incloses  a  ticket  for  the  opera ;  will 
be  in  her  loge  at  nine  o'clock ;  will  keep 
a  place  for  him.  Soiree  at  the  ambas- 
sado  afterwards.'  What  is  played  to- 
night 1     Don  Giovaimi,  with  Wagner 


and  Stchiastchek,  deuce  take  that 
gipsy  name — a  fair  cast.  I  have  half 
a  mind  to  go.  Don  Juan !  That  suits 
me — the  denouement  may  do  me  good," 
here  he  gave  a  deep  groan. 

That  evening  the  countess  found 
Brown  a  stupid  fellow,  with  not  a  word 
to  say.  At  ten  o'clock  he  became  com- 
municative. 

•'There — madame — tell  me  qoickly, 
who  is  it?" 

**  Who — what — where  ?  you  Ajneri* 
can  Iroquois." 

(Madame  do  Bricquobeck*s  Indian 
was  entirely  taken  from  Cooper.) 

♦*  The  lady  in  the  loge  opposite  ?*» 

**Ah — and  have  you  found  her  out!" 

**  Yes — ^no.  For  heaven's  soke,  Ma- 
dame la  Comtesse!" 

**So  you  are  going  to  the  Lybiaa 
desert  ?  Now,  if  you  promise  me  a 
Nubian  slave  with  gold-armlets,  I  will 
answer  you." 

**A  lu)rde,  if  you  like." 

*'That  young  person  is  the  daughter 
of  a  mixed  race — Venetian  and  Aus- 
trian ;  you  can  see  the  extremes  in  her 
face.  Some  think  her  handsome.  She 
is  slightly  mysterious.  Her  father,  sus- 
pected of  a  tendency  toward  those 
Utopian  ideas  of  Italian  liberty,  is 
threatened  witli  Spielberg,  and  some 
do  say  the  daughter  is  implicated.  Yon 
know  I  never  see  such  people  at  the  am- 
bassade — republicanism,  I  can't  bear, 
always  excepting  some  of  your  people. 
I  suppose  she  is  here  to  supplicate  for 
her  father's  grace.  That  stout  man  be- 
hind her,  in  the  Uhlan  uniform,  is 
ecuyer  to  the  emperor's  grandmother.  It 
is  well  that  her  highness  is  in  her  dotage ; 
for  the  poor  man  is  of  too  ridiculous  an 
embonpoint  for  a  cavalier.  He  is  a  rela- 
tive of  the  young  person,  and  oombines, 
in  his  elegant  self,  the  advantages  of  a 
roue  and  horse-jockey.  They  saj  he  is 
aux  petit  soins  about  her.  As  his  influ- 
ence may  be  useful,  I  suppose  she  will 
marry  him.  Well,  allow  me  to  remark, 
that  my  fan  is  a  Boucher,  and  that  yon 
have  broken  it.  You  must  paint  me 
another — some  scene  of  yourowncoim- 
try." 

**A  war-dance — ^willingly,"  answered 
Vandyke,  intent  on  the  loge  opposite. 
Their  eyes  met — the  unknown  seemed 
struck  dumb,  and  dropped  her  lorgnon, 
then  disappeared  in  the  back  of  the  box. 

*^Vous  disicz .'"  said  the  countess. 

**  That  ho  looks  like  a  villain — I  could 
kill  him!" 
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•'  Pray,  who  is  going  to  be  scalped  ? 
You  are  elegant — so  true  to  your  na- 
ture, adorablement  feroce" 

Just  then  the  trumpet-brays  in  the 
finale  commenced. 

"  Sweet  music !"  said  Vandyke,  "  a 
consummate  humbug.'* 

"Sweet?  I  should  say  terrible— just 
hear  the  dire  bowlings  of  those  trom- 
bones, as  the  marble  commander  strides 
toward  his  victim — ce  cher  commari' 
deur — " 

"The  loge  is  empty,  they  have 
gone." 

"Yes — the  people  opposite — I  was 
surprised  to  see  them  here.  One  of  our 
attaches  I  overheard  to  say  she  was 
ordered  to  Venice.  I  believe  Monsieur 
de  Bricquebeck  was  to  have  been  inter- 
ested in  her  case ;  but  he  can  do  no- 
thing— of  course,  the  ecuyer  goes  to 
Venice.  I  read  it  this  morning  in  the 
paper — ^he  wants  garrison  duty." 

"  Miffht  I  ask  her  name  ?*" 

"  LeTia — her  family  name  I  forget — 
her  ancestor  a  doge  or  sombody ;  but 
pray  be  silent,  you  are  making  me  lose 
this  grand  finale,  and  I  cannot  afford  to 
miss  the  emotion ;  be  good  enough  to 
have  my  cassolette  in  readiness." 

Presently,  the  curtain  dropped,  and 
Vandyke,  with  a-  promise  of  returning 
to  the  ambassade,  saw  the  lady  to  her 
carriage,  then  drove,  post-haste,  to  the 
American  minister's.  His  excellency 
was  absent,  and  upon  Hannibal  Hig- 
gins,  esq.,  of  Loudon  county,  Virginia, 
devolved  the  imposing  responsibility  of 
attending  to  the  court-presentations  and 
public  exhibition  admissions  demand- 
ed by  our  free  and  enlightened  people. 
Higgins,  the  attache,  owed  his  post  to 
old  Brown,  and  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Vandyke's.  The  young  men  talked 
steadily  for  an  hour,  at  least,  smoked 
some  embassy  cigars,  and  took  down 
firom  the  shelves  of  the  legation  library 
Vidocq,  Silvio  Pellioo,  Ficciola,  and 
Baron  Trenck,  then,  with  an  earnest 
shake  of  the  hand,  Vandyke  left  him 
and  returned  to  Madame  de  B.'s  hotel, 
where  he  made  himself  most  agreeable. 

For  the  next  three  days,  Vandyke 
acted  in  the  strangest  way ;  went  into 
the  oddest  comers  of  Vienna ;  met  all 
kinds  of  grim- looking  people  in  out-of- 
the-way  places;  called  at  unexpected 
hours  on  the  Countess  de  Bricquebeck ; 
drew  strong  bills  on  his  sire,  and  then 
suddenly  left  for  Venice,  remarking,  as 
he  got  into  the  carriage,  "that  from 


Venice  to  Trieste  was  but  a  stone's 
throw  across  the  Adriatic." 

In  Venice,  Vandyke,  with  the  idea 
of  taking  the  very  next  steamer  from 
Trieste,  nired  the  third  story  of  an  old 
palace  for  six  months,  after  having 
purchased  enough  canvas  and  colors 
for  the  decoration  of  a  drop-curtain.  At 
his  window,  one  particular  afternoon, 
he  commenced  a  sketch  of  a  house  on 
the  other  side  of  the  canal.  He  took  a 
sheet  of  paper ;  drew  in  the  mobile  base 
of  the  ever-rippling  canal;  made  two 
strong  crayon  strokes  for  the  side-lines 
of  the  house ;  dashed  in  the  roof  next ; 
dotted  in  the  three  hitching-posts  for 
the  restless  gondolas,  and  then  com- 
menced the  filling  up.  The  upper 
story  was  Lombard — he  knew  that  by 
heart — in  a  twinkling  he  had  it ;  the  se- 
cond was  renaissance,  there  was  no  dif- 
ficulty in  it.  Raskin  had  made  him  as 
familiar  with  it  as  with  his  own  Ameri- 
can church  bank-style;  but  the  third 
story — that  was  a  poser.  Capriciously 
Byzantine,  it  had  twined  columns  as  deli- 
cate as  vine-tendrils,  interlacing  them- 
selves— ^gliding  upwards,  until  they 
ended  in  a  classic  snarl,  probably,  an 
inspiration  of  Cyprus  wine  upon  an 
eastern  imagination.  More  and  more 
interested  in  this  particular  story,  Van- 
dyke leaned  over  the  balcony,  as  if  de- 
termined to  lose  his  balance  ;  as  it  was, 
his  sketch  fell  from  his  hands ;  the  breeze 
caught  it,  fluttered  it  here,  rustled  it 
there,  until  it  attracted  the  attention 
of  some  one  opposite,  who  withdrew  a 
curtain  and  watched  the  flying  sheet 
skim  over  the  canal  and  nestle  on  the 
steps,  within  an  inch  of  the  water.  (It 
is  a  matter  of  regret  for  the  romance  of 
the  thing,  to  say  that  Vandyke  knew 
perfectly  well  where  Lelia  lived,  though 
this  was  the  first  time  he  had  seen  her.) 
From  behind  his  curtain,  Vandyke 
watched  the  effect.  A  servant  woman 
presently  appeared,  looked  around — 
picked  up  the  paper — hesitated  a  mo- 
ment— crossed  the  bridge,  and  the  next 
minute  there  was  a  knock  at  his  door. 

**  Signer  artist,"  said  the  woman, 
"  this  is  probably  some  of  your  mer- 
chandise." 

"  Your  mistress — ^your  master  sent 
you  with  it  ?" 

"No — not  exactly.  My  lady  per- 
cieved  it  in  the  air — and,  seeing  it  alight 
where  it  did,  bade  mo  pick  it  up  and 
find  its  owner.  I  had  seen  you  at  work 
at  your  window  for  these  last  three  days, 
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and  supposed  it  to  be  yours.  Tt  ain*t 
much  damnj^^od — a  drop  of  water  or  so ;'' 
and  she  gave  it  a  rub  with  her  sleeve. 

"  It  is  mine — and  thank  you ;  pray 
take  this ;"  ho  sh'pped  a  piece  of  gold  in 
her  hand.  "  Be  good  enough  to  wait  an 
instant,  whilst  I  express  my  thanks  to 
your  master."' 

*■  X<»,  mistress — but,  signor  artist,  how 
have  I  gained  this  piece  of  money — are 
your  goods  so  precious,  after  all?" 

"  Now  or  never,"  thought  Brown,  as 
ho  took  a  small  picture  from  his  drawer, 
and  wrote  a  few  lines. 

*'  Give  this  to  your  lady,  and,  above 
all,  be  discreet — you  understand  ? *'  The 
woman  looked  surprised — curtsied,  and 
left.     This  was  what  he  had  written : 

"  It  hafl  boon  impnssiblo  to  forj^ct  you,  and 
I  have  tiaroil  to  trace,  from  momofy,  your 
beauteous  traits.  When  I  had  fmishod  this, 
rcmowe  poized  me:  whatripht  had  I  to  pazo 
upon  the  Hemblanco  of  one  1  had  8o  groj«i*ly 
slandered,  who,  perhaps,  despii^ed  me  ?  I  Bi'nd 
it  you — 1  have  not  the  couraac  to  dcHtroy 
it.  Prav,  do  not  bid  mo  quit  Veniee,  let  mo 
stay  a  ^ay  or  so,  or  to-morrow  will  see  me 
and  my  misfortunes  far  away." 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  di]»lo- 
matic  than  this  note ;  to  say  it  was  written 
in  the  glorious  non-sequitur  of  a  love-hit- 
ter, is  all  nonsense ;  it  positively  placed 
the  lady  in  the  position  of  either  return- 
ing or  retaining  it ;  did  she  keep  it,  she 
was  retaining  what  did  not  belong  to 
her — did  she  return  it — ah  then  !  she 
was  only  giving  back  what  honestly  be- 
longed to  him.  At  any  rate,  something 
must  como  from  it.  Vandyke  watched 
his  messenger  enter  the  opposite  house, 
and,  a  moment  afterwards,  the  curtains 
of  the  third  story  were  hurriedly  closed. 
Vandyke  was  in  despair ;  it  might  be, 
though,  to  keep  out  the  burning  sun ; 
towards  evening  one  was  slightly  opened 
— perhaps,  only  to  let  in  the  evening 
breeze.  The  beautiful  sun  down,came  the 
soft  crepuscule — the  evening  zephyr 
ruffled  the  cannl ;  but  no  word  or  mes- 
sage. Vandyke  commenced  prepara- 
tions for  departure.  It  was  awful  to  scm? 
the  way  in  which  coats,  pants,  linen,  and 
boots  were  stowed  away,  when  came  a 
low  knock.  Bro^vn  sprang  to  the  door — 
a  small  parcel  was  handed  in — ho  tore 
open  the  envelope,  it  was  her  portrait, 
and  he  commonc(?d  an  Indian  dance,  ti) 
the  affright  of  the  woman,  who  crossed 
herself. 

The  acquaintance  was  recommenced ; 
sho  ventured  to  withdraw  the  curtmn  of 
her  gondola,  it  was  first  her  hand,  one 
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day  playing  with  a  leaf,  next  it  was  her 
beautiful  face,  looking  at  its  own  reflex* 
ion  in  the  water.  Rapid  love  was  made. 
Nina,  the  servant,  carried  notes;  sig- 
nals were  interchanged,  and  Vandyke 
vainly  attempted  to  explain  to  Lelia 
the  necessity  of  an  electric  telegraph 
communicatmg  under  water.  Only  once, 
accompanied,  for  a  wonder,  by  Nino, 
(her  aunt  was  ill),  had  he  managed  to 
t;ilk  to  her,  their  gondolas  having  got  in 
such  a  desperate  tangle  that  it  took  full 
ten  minutes  to  disengage  them. 

Sho  was  very  wretched  and  loved 
him — loved  him  from  the  hour  she  had 
seen  him — was  miserable  when  an  acci- 
dent prevented  her  getting  a  note  from 
him.  Her  father  was  not  in  Spielberg — 
she  had  been  forced  to  leave  him.  In 
Vienna  all  his  papers  and  pictures  had 
been  catalogued  by  the  police.  She  bad 
desired  a  copy  of  the  portrait  before  the 
seizure,  which  had  taken  place,  and  so 
their  strange  acquaintance.  Her  fa- 
ther, her  dear,  patriot  father,  she  had 
heard,  was  well,  but  where  he  was  she 
did  not  know ;  there  was  some  mystery 
about  him,  and  this  terrified  her.  About 
the  ecuyer?  Yes,  he  was  in  Venice; 
acted  as  her  protector ;  was,  she  tiiought, 
too  attentive  to  her;  she  disliked,  hated 
him ;  would  rather  die  than  bo  his  wife — 
pince  now  she — .  Her  friend  must  be 
careful — sho  feared  they  had  been 
watched.  Agreed,  that  if  all  went  well, 
sho  would  hold  a  leaf  in  her  hand; 
did  she  drop  it  in  the  canal  some- 
thing bad  had  happened  ;  did  she  draw 
to  the  curtain  of  her  room  something 
dreadful  had  taken  place.  Then  she 
gave  her  hand  to  kiss,  seemed  to  search 
him  through  and  through  with  her  iHg 
eyes — said,  **  she  was  compromising  bei^ 
self,"  then  became  cold  and  constrained. 
Vandyke  reassured  her,  and  sho  smiled 
again,  but  rather  sadly ;  she  allowed 
him  to  take  her  glove,  and,  without  her 
knowledge,  to  slip  a  ring  on  her  deli- 
cate hand.  The  ten  minutes  sped  fast, 
and  they  were  separated. 

The  day  before  Zambetto's  ac<|uaint- 
ance,  Vandyke  had  a  long  letter.  The 
substance  was,  "that  this,  sho  feared. 
was  the  last  letter  she  could  write  him. 
Nina  was  to  be  dismissed,  she  believed, 
that  very  day — to  keep  the  shades  of 
his  window  down — should  she  pass  on 
the  canal  only  to  show  his  hand — should 

she  drop  a  leaf — Nina  was  sent  away 

sho  loved  him  always — would  rather  die 
than  have  the  ecuyer— she  had  always 
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the  convent  as  a  resource.  Thought 
Americans  the  only  nobles  in  the  world. 
She  was  still  in  the  dark  about  her 
father,  and  the  ecuyer  had  frightened 
her  with  dreadful  stories  about  him.  She 
was  seriously  alarmed.  Her  aunt  had 
openly  declared  for  the  ecuyer,"  etc., 
etc. 

The  next  day,  a  trembling  hemd  drop- 
ped a  leaf  into  the  canal ;  and,  precisely 
at  the  same  moment,  a  paint-brush  fell 
into  Zambetto's  eye. 

We  repeat,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  natural. 

Hi. 

*'  Is  it  the  lark  that  is  gay  ?  Pshaw, 
good  people,  you  deceive  yourselves; 
for  the  lark  is  a  raven  in  comparison  to 
Zambetto !"  So  said  this  very  indi- 
vidual, as  he  elbowed  his  way  through 
the  motley  crowd  in  the  Rivadei  Schia- 
vone,  the  exhibition-ground  of  the  Vene- 
tian mountebanks.  *'  Leave  of  absence 
for  this  afternoon  ?  Glorious !  How 
may  I  deign  to  amuse  myself  ?  Shall  I 
patronize  that  man  entangling  himself 
m  a  knott  and  pitch  him  a  copper  ?  or 
must  I  have  an  exhibition  of  Punchinel- 
lo all  to  myself? — myself  the  audience, 
something  especially  genteel  and  select. 
I  can  assuredly  afford  all  kinds  of  dis- 
sipations; for  I  am  a  perfect  rolling 
Zeoca;"*  and  he  jingled  his  month's 
wages  in  his  new  pockets.  **  Strange 
to  say,''  a  shade  of  melancholy  pervaded 
his  features,  **  my  tastes  and  appetites 
have  wonderfully  changed  since  this 
morning.  To  be  possessor  of  a  pound 
of  sugared  almonds,  I  thought  to  be  the 
very  end  of  happiness ;  and  now,  hav- 
ing consumed  seven-eighths  of  the  con- 
fectionery, I  declare  I  have  not  the 
least  zest  for  the  remainder.  After  all, 
a  surfeit  is  a  rich  man's  privilege,  and 
I  am  determined  to  be  magnificent. 
But  stop — bast!  May  it  not  be  that 
the  sense  of  my  own  importance  has 
something  to  do  with  it  ?  Have  I  not 
the  welfare  of  the  Signore  Bonn's  (he 
made  a  desperate  struggle  over  the 
**  w")  and  the  Signorina  Lelia's  on  my 
shoulders  ?  Am  I  not  expected  to  be 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  them  ?  Let  me 
see — what  must  be  done  ?  In  the  first 
place,  establish  communications.  Yes — 
but  how  ?  Zambetto,  I  am  perfectly  dis- 
gusted with  you — I  shall  discharge  you 
unless  you  answer  that  how.    Ah!   I 


have  it.  What  can  be  easier  than  for  a 
splendid  fellow  like  myself  to  make 
love  to  Nina  ?  I  must  be  irresistible  ?" 
he  put  a  lump  of  nougat  in  his  mouth. 
**  But,  pshaw !  this  Nina^  old  and  ugly, 
and,  besides,  turned  aanft — and  where 
the  devil  can  I  find  her  ?  That  won't  do. 
The  fact  is,  Zambetto,  the  case  is  a  diffi- 
cult one  ;  and,  for  this  time  only,  I  for- 
give you.  San  Pantaleone,  my  patron,  I 
am  in  a  quandary.  You  know  perfect- 
ly well  the  purity  of  my  intentions,  and 
that  I  am  not  one  of  those  stupid  fel- 
lows who  importune  you  incessantly 
about  nothing.  If,  at  this  present  mo- 
ment, you  would  only  give  me  the  least 
possible  hint  at  a  plan — just  a  cue — 
anything — I  shall  be  very  grateful. 
Come,  now,  just  some  little  inspiration, 
if  you  please,  to  help  out  a  poor  fellow 
— to  unite  two  hearts,  and  discomfit  an 
enemy  (who,  by  the  way,  is  an  Aus- 
trian, and  your  sanctissime  can't  bear 
them)  and  our  rival.  Ah !  I  am  heard. 
I  vow  a  wax  taper,  a  bracciof  long,  to 
you ;  for  here  comes  an  idea ;"  and, 
with  that  strange  mixture  of  religion 
and  superstition,  Zambetto  hurried  to 
the  nearest  fortune-teller. 

This  mysterious  character  stood  be- 
hind a  rickety  table  covered  with  a 
dingy  strip  of  black  velvet,  on  which 
cabalistic  signs  were  chalked ;  his  stock 
of  divining  tools — a  pack  of  greasy 
cards,  an  hour-glass,  and  a  stuffed  owl — 
were  conspicuously  displayed.  He  was 
drawing  an  audience  by  the  astounding 
feat  of  making  a  needle,  placed  on  a 
sheet  of  paper,  follow  his  nand,  below 
which  was  concealed  a  magnet.  He  was 
commencing  his  harangue—the  paste- 
board funnel  of  his  pointed  hat  taking 
the  place  of  a  speaking-trumpet. 

**  To  all  fortune  and  good  luck,  by 
the  great  Abracadabras !  What  num- 
ber was  it  that  carried  away  the  gr-r-rand 
prize  in  the  last  lottery  ?  Why,  the 
one  I  recommended.  The  happy  pos- 
sessor has  ahready  bought  three  palaces 
and  a  country  house,  and  is  now  living 
in  two  of  them.  *  Why  did  I  not  buy 
the  ticket  myself?'  some  intelligent 
mind  may  inquire.  Because— being 
what  I  am — knowing  all  the  ^ood  luck 
on  this  earth,  and  capable  of  imparting 
it — did  I  prophecy  for  myself,  I  should 
get  so  rich  that  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
would  become  poor ;  and  believe  me,"  he 
laid   his   hand  on  his  breast,    **I  am 
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above  such  baseness!  Who  am  I? 
the  Signor  Pandolfo— commonly  known 
as  the  seventh  son  of  the  seventh 
son  since  tlic  time  of  Father  Adam, 
who  was  a  Venetian  himself,  and  lived 
in  this  Paradne  until  the  evil  one," 
here  the  fortune-teller  pointed  out  a 
stupid-looking  Croat  to  his  audience, 
»*  who  was  the  devil,  betrayed  him.'* 
The  audience  laughed.  **I  have  my 
diploma  from  the  learned  college  of 
Constantinople,  countersi^jned  by  the 
worthy  licentiates  of  Trebizond.  This 
does  not  prevent  my  being  a  good 
Catholic — having  a  little  wife  and  pre- 
cisely seven  children — no  more  and  no 
less.  Here  is  my  license  from  the 
worthy  city  authorities,''  here  two  Aus- 
trian spies  approached,  "  who  do  us  the 
inexpressible  honor  to  watch  over  us." 
The  spies  moved  on,  and  the  astrologer 
added,  in  a  peculiar  dialect :  "  May 
the  devil  confound  them.  As  if  we 
were  not  able  to  do  for  ourselves  and 
them,  too .'"  Here  several  in  the  crowd 
rolled  their  eyes  and  looked  inclined  to 
murder.  **  My  engagements  in  Paris, 
Pekin,  and  Padua,  having  been  com- 
pleted— having  foretold  destinies  to  all 
the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  Africa, 
and  America — at  the  earnest  solicita- 
tions of  my  friends,  I  have,  at  length, 
consented  to  appear  before  you,  and  for 
a  trifling  sum — which  I  feel  sure  this 
generous  assembly  will  give  me" — here 
almost  everybody  left — "will  tell  the 
fortunes — horoscopes  of  all  and  every 
one  present.  For  instance,  that  young 
woman  there,"  Zambetto,  who  had 
swallowed  every  word,  looked  around 
the  numerous  assembly,  and  found  it 
had  dwindled  down  to  himself  and  a 
woman,  by  no  means  in  the  first  bloom 
of  youth — *•  that  young  woman,"  went 
on  the  man,  **  has  something  on  her 
mind,  and  may  want  my  services." 
Zambetto  examined  her  closely ;  her 
eyes  were  red  from  crying.  *•  My  lit- 
tle dear,"  said  the  man,  insinuatingly, 
**  step  nearer,  and  do  not  fear ;  for  to- 
day is  precisely  the  luckiest  day  in  tho 
year.  Mercury,  or  wealth,  is  in  con- 
junction with  the  moon,  which  means 
lock." 

"I  shouldn't  think  it  to  be  so,"  said 
the  woman.  **  This  has  been  a  sad  day 
for  me." 

**  You  are  in  trouble,"  said  the  man, 
quite  dogmatically. 

**  Santa  Maria !  Yes,  I  am.  How  did 
you  know  that?"  inquired  the  woman. 


**  Seek  not  to  explore  the  hidden  mys- 
teries of  my  wonderful  science*"  repUed 
the  seer. 

**  Any  fool  might  have  seen  that," 
thought  Zambetto. 

"  Give  me  your  right  hand,  if  you 
are  not  left-handed.  Ah !  you  are  not 
married."  Of  course  she  was  not ;  Zam- 
betto saw  no  ring  on  her  finger.  **  It  is 
no  love  trouble  that  distresses  you  ?  ** 

**  I  should  tliink  it  was  past  her  time 
for  that,"  said  Zambetto  to  himself,  as 
he  watched  the  woman,  who  held  a 
small  bundle  of  clothes  in  her  hand. 

**  You  are  about  leaving" — went  on 
the  necromancer,  putting  his  questions 
more  like  one  wanting  information  than 
able  to  impart  it. 

"  Santa  Lucia  !'*  cried  the  simple 
gull ;  **  and  how  did  you  know  that^ 
too?" 

"  Don't  interrupt  me.  You  axe  a 
servant,  who —  ?" 

"  True — right  again." 

"  Be  silent.  From  your  hand  I  dis- 
cover everything.  You — are — not  a 
cook—?" 

"  Of  course  she  is  not,"  thought  Zam- 
betto, "  by  the  sign  that  her  hands  are 
free  from  bum  or  scald.  Any  dunce 
could  see  that." 

^*  You  are,"  and  he  fumbled  over  her 
hand,  then  took  to  his  cards — *'  you  are 
a  serving  woman — a  chambermaid —  ?" 

*'  Santa  Maria — my  knees  tremble 
under  mo !"  Zambetto's  were  not  in 
the  least  bit  shaken.  The  fact  was,  his 
faith  in  fortune-telling  was  fast  on  the 
decline.  **  The  neecUe-pricks  on  her 
finger  tells  her  story  sure  enough.  I, 
too,  am  a  magician,  and  could  tell  a 
miller  from  a  charcoal-merchant  by  his 
color,  straight.  I  should  haye  beeo 
gone  some  time  ago,  if  not  for  this  wo- 
man, who,  if  she  be  not  the  lost  Mina, 
why,  may  I  never  enjoy  an  hour's  lasi- 
ncss  again  (San  Pantaleone,  pray  record 
that  vow  !)    Let  us  hear  more." 

•*  Now,'*  went  on  the  oracle,  •*  you 
have  come  to  ask  me,  what  you  shall 
do?" 

**  It  is — must  I  go  home  to  Chioggia, 
or  stay  in  Venice  ?" 

**  Why  will  you  insist  on  interrupting 
the  dictates  of  fortune  ?  This  will  settle 
the  matter."  He  let  off  a  sentence  of 
gibberish,  turned  the  sand-glass,  and 
nngh toned  the  woman  half  out  of  her 
wits,  by  going  through  tho  needle  and 
magnet  trick,  while  she  hid  her  face  in 
her  hands,  fearful  of  seeing  the  evil  one. 
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**Now  is  my  time,"  thought  Zam- 
betto,  as  he  deliberately  winked  at  the 
.sage,  who  instantly  returned  it.  Then 
took  place  a  manojuvre,  so  purely 
Italian  as  to  require  an  explanation : 
a  hand  was  protruded  under  the  table- 
cover  with  its  greasy  palm  stretched 
towards  Zambetto,  who  instantly  put  a 
piece  of  money  in  it  This  action,  to  the 
superficial  mind,  may  appear  an  easy 
one,  but  the  consummate  skill  exhibited 
by  the  Italian  hand,  the  subtle  panto- 
mime displayed  by  the  fingers,  carries 
the  buon-mano  to  tne  highest  pinnacle  of 
artistic  excellence — in  fact,  it  is  an 
inspiration.  Zambetto  whispered,  "  Her 
name  is  Nina,  she  lived  with  a  lady 
near  the  Ca  d'oro ;  tell  her  she  must 
obey  me  implicitly.  Your  wonderful 
art  has,  doubtlessly,  informed  you  of 
this  natural  consequence,  and  I  am 
simply  advancing  the  dictates  of  for- 
tune." 

**  Of  course  you  are,"  was  the  an- 
swer ;  the  seer  was  quick-witted,  im- 
perturbable, and  instantly  took  his  cue. 

**  Approach,  Nina,  and  fear  not  your 
mistress."  ^'Lelia"  whispered  Zam- 
betto, **Lelia,  **went  on  the  man," 
has  lost  in  you  a  faithful  servant.  The 
Ca  d'oro  is  desolate  without  Nina,  the 
mistress's  canaries  and  lap-dog — " 

**  Poor  Sancho  "  uttered  the  woman, 
"  such  a  silky  hide — " 

'*  And  a  beautiful  tail,  are  miser- 
able without  you.  But  do  not  weep  ; 
such  kind  hearts  as  yours  meet  their 
due  rewards.  Now,  recollect  five 
things:  beware  of  the  white  man, 
never  cross  water  without  care,  or 
touch  fire  heedlessly,  and,  above  all, 
always  munificently  reward  any  one 
who  does  you  a  service,  and  most 
particularly  myself,"  he  held  out  his 
hand,  Nina  dropped  a  coin  in  it,  **and 
lastly,  in  a  few  moments  you  will  meet 
with  a  young  man — I  see  him  now 
—that  young  gentleman  who  is  so 
intently  looking  at  the  show-picture,  of 
the  crocodile  of  the  Nile  in  the  act  of 
swallowing  an  elephant,  over  the  way 
there— he  will  join  you,  and,  all  you  have 
to  do  is,  to  put  yourself  entirely  under 
his  guidance;  and  now,  farewell — " 
and  the  seer  packed  up  his  traps  and 
moved  on  in  search  of  new  customers. 

Nina  stood  still  with  her  mouth  wide 
open,  awaiting  fortune,  which  presented 
itself  in  the  shape  of  Zambetto,  who 
politely  introduced  himself  by  offering 
a  piece  of  nougat.     He  kindly  invited 


her  to  see  the  crocodile  (which  proved 
to  be  a  small  stuffed  lizard) ;  took  her 
into  every  booth  and  show ;  made  her 
laugh  with  his  funny  sallies;  treated 
her  to  fruit,  and  won  her  heart  by  the 
ffift  of  a  gilt  cross  with  a  bead  neck- 
lace ;  and,  towards  evening,  the  most 
implicit  confidence  being  attained,  they 
sauntered  arm-in-arm  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Ca  d'oro.  As  they  passed 
her  house  at  nightfall,  Nina  said  with 
a  sigh,  **  Poor  little  dog,  this  is  his 
supper-time  :  I  do  believe  he  is  seated 
now  at  the  kitchen  window  waiting  for 
me,  the  dear  creature  misses  me ;"  she 
pointed  to  a  little  white  spot  moving  on 
a  window-ledge. 

**  I  must  have  that  dog,'*  said  Zam- 
betto, as  he  raised  himself  on  tip-toe 
towards  something  which  gave  a 
snarl. 

**  He  will  bite  you,"  cried  Nina. 

"  Nina,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  us  to  have  that  dog,  your  whole 
fortune  depends  on  it — ."  Had  Zambet- 
to ordered  the  woman  to  walk  into  the 
canal,  she  would  have  done  so.  Spread- 
ing out  her  apron,  she  coaxed  the  dos 
to  the  edge  of  the  window,  and,  allured 
by  a  piece  of  candy,  he  sprung  into 
her  arms ;  Zambetto  pounced  on  him, 

gut  him   struggling    in  his  cap,  and 
ancho  was  borne  m  triumph  over  the 
bridge. 

"Please,  your  signore,"  said  Zam- 
betto to  his  master,  **  I  have  imposed 
upon  myself  the  responsible  duty  of 
major-domo  ;  it  is  entirely  inconsistent 
with  your  excellency's  grandeur  to  be 
without  the  necessary  retinue  of  ser- 
vants ;  your  lordship's  serving  is  pro- 
digious, and  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
procure  this  experienced  person  to 
look  after  your  honor's  linen.  The  fami- 
ly she  has  been  living  with,  will,  doubt- 
less, give  her  the  preference.  Nina, 
approach  and  salute  your  master ;  but 
here,  your  grace,  I  have  something  else 
of  great  importance ;"  he  held  out  his 
cap,  which  appeared  very  animated. 
**  The  pigeons  of  Venice  are  probably 
the  most  stupid  animals  in  the  world, 
and  know  nothing  better  than  to  fly  to 
the  Piazza  San  Marco,  and  gobble  com 
all  day;  but,  here,  I  have  a  bird  of 
another  feather — pray,  sir,  regard  my 
cap  in  the  light  of  a  cage,"  and  he 
tumbled  out  Sancho,  who  danced  about 
delighted  at  his  liberty,  dividing  his 
caresses  between  Nina  and  her  new 
master ;  Zambetto  went  on,  *^  the  do(g 
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has  alroady  the  pleasure  of  your  ac- 
quaintance,  and   that   is    significant.'* 

**But,  Zambetto,"  interruptocl  his 
master,  "  though  I  certainly  take  Nina 
under  my  charge,  I  cannot  approve  of 
Sancho ;  it  seems  to  me  rather  like  a 
theft.  I  had  no  idea  you  would  have 
taken  such  a  liberty." 

**  A  theft?  Most  illustrious  master, 
is  it  possible  you  can  call  this  master- 
piece of  genius  by  so  harsh  a  name  ? 
Softly  ;  at  the  Teatro  Malibran,  I  have 
seen  moral  pieces  conducted  to  the 
happy  climax,  virtue  rewarded,  vice 
punished,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing, 
solely  through  the  agency  of  dogs — the 
buflfo-dog  in  the  troupe  was  positively 
touching,  and  never  failed  to  bring 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  appreciating 
cognoscenti.  I  have  serious  mtentions 
of  becoming  an  impressario  myself, 
and  this  is  my  first  attempt ;  recollect, 
Canova  carved  his  first  lion  in  a  pound 
of  butter,  and  you  could  not  be  so 
cruel  as  to  freeze  this  first  ray  of  my 
aspiring  talent,  and  you  my  patron. 
Constituting  myself  director  of  y(»ur 
highness's  tneatrical  troupe,  I  have  en- 
gaged Sancho  as  first  star.  We  will 
proceed  as  follows  :  Sancho  must  stay 
here  to-night,  we  will  treat  him  as  we 
would  a  tenor,  fondle  him,  stuff  him 
with  cakes  and  sugar-plums,  and  he 
would  be  an  ungrateful  brute  did  ho 
forget  it.  Nina's  skill  will  now  come 
into  play,  she  will  make  a  pocket  in  his 
velvet  collar,  and  Sancho  has  the  glori- 
ous T6le  of  bearer  of  dispatches.  To- 
morrow there  is  a  hue-and-cry  for  San- 
cho ;  then  devolves  on  me  the  duty  of 
returning  him.  With  a  little  training, 
Sancho  will  undertake  the  journey  at 
least  once  a  day,  and  draw  a  delighted 
audience  on  both  sides  of  the  canal. 
Important  business  now  requiring  my 
presence,  I  have  the  honor  of  wishing 
you  a  good  evening,"  and,  with  a  low 
bow,  Zambetto  went  away,  directing  his 
steps  towards  the  Cafe  Quadri,  the  re- 
sort of  the  Austrian  officers. 

IV. 

Next  morning,  Zambetto  presented 
himself  at  the  opposite  house;  boldly 
asking  for  the  lady  Lelia,  he  was  admit- 
ted to  her  presence. 

"Please  your  ladyship — "  he  paused, 
and  thought,  *»  I  wonder  if  she  has  ever 
seen  a  piece  of  Goldoni*8  ;  I  am  afraid 
not;"  then,  tanking  it  best  to  come  to 
the  point,  be  said,  '*  I  am  the  bearer  of 
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a  precious  freight ;  my  master,  an  ill  as 
trious  artist — "  here  ho  stopped,  and 
watched  the  effect,  **  a  second  Titian, 
has  been  devoting  himself  to  animal- 
painting,  of  late.  By  the  stran^rest 
accident  in  the  world,  one  of  those  bttle 
Bolognese  dogs,  all  white,  with  a  black 
muzzle — " 

**  Sancho — ^have  you  found  him  ?'*  in- 
terrupted the  lady. 

"  Allow  me — this  dog,  who  prides 
himself  on  his  breed,  observed  that  some 
one  was  taking  his  portrait — the  fact  is, 
fvcry  one  in  this  house  is  of  partioiilaT 
interest  to  my  master — well,  the  dog 
very  naturally  said  to  himself,  *  I  trust 
the  artist  will  do  me  justice,  for  he  looks 
like  a  real  gentleman ;  but,  alas !  now  that 
Nina  has  been  sent  away,  she  will  not 
take  me  any  more ;'  to  make  a  long  stoiT 
short,  ho  determined,  last  night,  to  loos 
for  himself;  and — see  what  instinot! 
— he  crossed  the  bridge  and  knocked 
at  the  door  of  my  master's  bouse; 
imagine  his  joy  at  finding  his  faithful 
Nina  there  ;  satisfied  with  the  aoooraoj 
of  his  portrait,  he  requested  mo  to  re- 
turn him  this  morning.''  Here,  he  shook 
his  cap,  which  Sancho  left  CYen  with 
reluctance,  so  well  had  he  been  taught 
his  lesson. 

**  You  are  his  servant — haye  you  no 
word  from  him?"  she  said,  apparently 
intent  on  the  dog. 

*^  Her  education  has  been  neglected, 
I  must  act  as  prompter.  I  wonder  what 
makes  Sancho  pull  so  at  his  oollar," 
said  Zambetto,  innocently,  **  something 
must  have  been  done  with  it !" 

**  Pray  be  quick — we  may  be  inter* 
rupted ;  I  do  not  understand." 

"  Sancho  is  the  post — Sancho  wiU  be 
allowed  to  play  at  dusk,  and  Sancho  will 
find  himself  occasionally  on  the  other 
side . ' '  All  this  was  said  very  mysterioos- 
ly,  and,  with  a  knowing  look,  Zambetto 
left,  saying  to  himself,  as  he  traversed 
the  long  entry,  '*  Goldoni !  Pshaw,  be 
has  fallen  in  my  estimation.  Here  have 
I,  Zambetto,  combined  human  gemos 
with  animal  instinct;  I  was  certainly 
intended  for  a  dramatic  author,  and 
must  take  to  writing  pieces ;  there  is  bat 
one  small  difficulty  in  the  way,  and  that 
is,  that  I  can*t  handle  a  quill — "  lus 
soliloquy  was  interrupted  by  the  olank 
of  a  sabre,  and  on  Austrian  officer  in 
full  uniform  jostled  against  him. 

"Ass,  stupid  fellow,  sappermefU^^bxm 
hast  stumbled  against  me.  What  art 
thou  doing  here?**    roared    an   angiy 
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voice.  Zambetto  stood  cap  in  hand. 
"  Oh,  my  general,  a  thousand  pardons. 
Now  for  the  drubbing,'*  said  Zambetto 
to  himself,  as  ho  saw  the  officer  raise 
his  whip ;  for,  thoueh  a  horse  in  Venice 
is  quite  as  unusum  as  a  whale  in  Lon- 
don, a  whip  is  an  Austrian  officer's  ne- 
cessity. 

**  Speak  out,  thou  thief,  there  have 
been  some  mysterious  goings  on  here 
lately,  and,  by  my  soul,  I  have  seen  your 
face  before." 

**  One  of  my  brothers,"  suggested 
Zambetto. 

"No— I  saw  thee  yesterday.  Be- 
ware, I  shall  make  short  work  of  this — 
a  file  of  men — make  ready — fire — d'ye 
understand.'* 

*'  It  is  all  over  with  me,'*  thought 
Zambetto.  **0h  for  a  simple  drub- 
bing!" Ho  trembled  in  every  limb.  **I 
came  here,  your  honor,  on  purpose  to 
find  you — I  saw  you  last  evening  at  the 
cafe,  and — " 

**  Ah,  thou  hast  been  following  me — I 
am  glad  to  know  that.'* 

"We  were  going  the  same  way — you 
were  taking  a  tutti-frutti — it  might  have 
been  a  sor^Bt — " 

"Thou  art  inventing  some  story," 

**  I  might  have  been  mistaken,  it  was 
a  cup  of  coffee.  I  said  to  myself,  what 
a  pity  a  gallant  gentleman  like  your- 
self, in  such  an  elegant  uniform,  should 
be  so  hasty." 

**Now  I  remember  me,  there  was 
some  one  skulking  under  the  shade  of 
the  arcade  near  my  table,  and,  if  my 
memory  serves  me,  thou  art  the  very 
same  person  that  came  this  way  last 
evening,  with  a  servant  woman." 

"  It  IS  up  with  me,"  thought  Zambet- 
to, "  all  talent  is  useless  here.  Yes," 
he  said,  '*  my  cousin." 

*^Nina?"  cried  the  officer,  catching 
fast  hold  of  him. 

*'  My  comedy  will  be  a  tragedy,"  said 
Zambettto  internally ;  '*  yes,  my  cousin 
Nina.  By  the  strangest  accident  in  the 
world  (Zambetto  always  preluded  his 
improvisations  in  this  way),  I  met  her 
yesterday.  I  am  a  poor  lad  from  Chiog- 
gia,  and  wanted  to  see  my  relative.  1 
found  her,  and  she  invited  me  to  sup 
with  her — " 

"  She  has  ^t  a  place,  then  ?" 

"  *  The  devil  take  my  stupid  tongue. 
I  am  miserable,  and  deserve  to  be  hissed. 
Not  the  least  bit  up  in  my  part' — indeed, 
your  honor,  I  am  not  capable  of  saying; 
if  you  call  a  garret  a  place— faugh !" 


•*  An  artist's — a  painter's  studio — 
exactly !" 

"Worse  and  worse — he  is  the  grand 
inquisitor  in  person,"  he  thought. 
**May  be  so — it  looked  miserable,  and 
smelt  of  paint — it  was  disgusting  to  see 
the  poverty  of  the  place." 

"  I  have  caught  the  liar — if  the  artist 
be  so  miserable,  how  can  ho  afford  to 
hire  Nina?" 

*'  Ouch !"  said  Zambetto  to  himself, 
then  added  boldly,  "a  model,  your 
signore." 

**  Thou  art  prevaricating,  rascal.  Nina 
is  neither  young,  nor  well-made." 

"Perhaps  not  to  you,  sir;  but  these 
painters,  you  know,  have  such  queer 
tastes — only  look  at  the  ugly  pictures 
they  make,  sometimes.  Now  I  had  a 
great  uncle  of  mine,  who  was  frightful 
to  see,  hump-backed,  bandy-legged, 
cross-eyed,  and  yet — " 

''To  the  devil  with  your  uncle,"  an- 
grily interrupted  the  officer,  curling  his 
red  moustache.  "  Halloali,  some  one — 
take  this  fellow  to  the  guard-house." 

"  Stop,  sir,"  cried  Zambetto  on  his 
knees,  "I  will  confess  all.  Nina  in- 
duced me  to  come  to  Venice,  promised 
me  service  with  the  noble  family  she 
lived  with ;  imamne  my  surprise  when  I 
found  her  out  uf  place — I,  a  poor  igno- 
rant lad — simple  and  inexperienced. 
She  told  me  her  sorrows,  her  mistress, 
who  adores  you  (I  was  not  to  tell  you 
that),  had  determined  to  surprise  you, 
by  presenting  you  with  her  portrait. 
But  how  to  get  it  done,  that  was  the 
question.  Nina,  who  is  a  great  busy- 
body, found  out  a  poor  old  devil  of  a 
painter  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
— round  the  comer,  I  believe,  who  could 
paint  it— even  without  her  ladyship's 
having  to  go  to  him." 

"  I  do  not  understand  thee." 

"  Why,  your  honor,  the  canal  is  nar- 
row, and  at  the  window — " 

"  Ah,  I  have  thee  again — ^thou  saidst 
around  the — " 

**  I  meant  opposite,  then— since  I  must 
tell  everything." 

"  But  if  he  be  so  old,  how  can  he  see 
so  far  ?'^ 

"  Nina  says  he  must  be  eighty — ^if  he 
be  a  day ;  but  with  the  modem  improve- 
ments— a  telescope,  for  instance — " 

"Can  this,  then,  account  for  her 
having  been  at  her  window  so  much  of 
late  ?  Now  finish  thy  story,  and  if  it 
be  not  true — Polz-tausend  !" 

"  The  portrait  was  almost  finished — 
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be  in  a  (gondola  a'waitiDg  yoa.  Do  not  Bhrink 
at  this  bold  proposal.  I  implore  yon  read  on. 
Year  noble  spirit  shndders  at  this  apparent 
etcapade.  yoa  think  it  would  disgrace  yonr 
father's  ramc.  Your  father's,  Leiia,  is  a  sacred 
name,  revered  by  all  generous  Italian  hearts, 
and  you  are  the  true  dauiHiter  of  such  a  man  ; 
for  I^  tooj  can  appreciate  his  worth.  Yes.  dear- 
opt,  m  Vienna  I  nad  an  interview  with  him. 
Was  it  throuffh  disinterestedness  7  I  dare 
not  answer.  Tour  fond  name  was  mentioned 
—hallowed  by  a  fiither's  affection — as  a  rea- 
Hon  for  his  remaining,  and  yet  I  urged  his 
I  had  wronged  not  toll  him  I  knew  yon — how 
flight.  I  dared  your-I  trembled  before  him. 
Yonr  father,  after  a  thousand  perilSj  has  loft 
Austria,  and  is,. before  this  (God  willing),  in 
America,  with  my  own  father,  in  my  own 
dear  homo.  There,  Lolia,  you  have  my  eecret  ; 
one  I  would  have  withheld.  I  should  have 
awaited  until  yonr  father's  own  hand  had  in- 
formed you  of  his  escape.  But  bdieye  me, 
the  present  danger  whi^  awaits  yon,  Lelia, 
I  would  not  impose  upon  your  womanly  fears 
— alas  I  I  have  cortam  information,  that  the 
imperial  goyemment,  incensed  at  tneir  prey 
having  emded  them,  believe  you  to  have 
plotted  his  escape,  and  intend  you  as  their 
next  victim.  This  alone  may  excuse  my  an- 
nouncing that  which  I  dare  to  hope  may 
but  prove  the  affection  and  respect  in  which 
I  hold  you  and  yours." 

**Now,  Zambetto,"  hurriedly  said  his 
master,  *'  take  this,  and  swear  to  give 
it  to  tlie  signorina."  Zambetto,  soared 
by  the  earnestness  of  his  manner, 
dropped  on  his  knee,  anoovered  his 
head,  and  swore  a  solemn  oatii — ^for  onoe 
he  was  thoroughly  sinoere. 

*'  You  must  find  means  to  come  here 
by  twelve  o'clock  to-night*' 

**  If  I  have  to  jump  out  of  the  win- 
dow ia  the  canal,  I  thII  be  here,*'  and, 
from  the  earnestness  of  his  manner,  it 
was  probable  he  would  have  done  so ; 
then,  relapsing  into  kis  old  style,  he 
inquired,  *'does  your  honor  take  the 
rest  of  this  play  in  his  own  hands  ?" 

**  Yes,"  was  the  shorty  decisire  an- 
swer ;  his  master  was  m  no  playful 
mood. 

**I  still  have  a  part  on  the  other 
side— that  of  an  idiot,"  Zamhetto  put 
on  an  asinine  expression — "and  now 
I  must  be  off*,"  and,  rapidly  puttin«^  on 
his  old  clothes,  Zambetto  made  a 
voyage  in  sff-sag,  for  the  opposite 
side.  At  twelve  o'clock,  Zambetto  re- 
turned to  his  first  master.  He  had 
managed  to  smuggle  the  note  to  the 
signorina,  by  means  of  Sancho.  She 
had  not  appeared  at  dinner — this  he 
had  from  tne  servants,  whose  oonfi- 
dence  he  had  gained  as  Nina's  cousin. 
He  had  had  great  difficulties  in  slipping 
out ;  but  having  made  love  to  the  cook, 
she  had  loaned  him  the  key  of  the 
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back  entrance.  The  Austrian  had 
watched  him  closely  all  day,  and  had 
worked  him  to  death ;  what  with  clean- 
ing his  arms,  and  pipe-claying  his  ac- 
coutrements, he  was  ready  to  drop — 
besides,  the  work  was  degrading. 

** Enough,"  said  Vandyke;  **now 
Zambetto,  I  have  a  Vb^  service  to  ask 
of  you.  A  gondola  and  two  oars- 
men— " 

"  My  master,"  interrupted  Zambetto, 
**I  see — I  understand,"  and  he  looked 
disappointed;  **if  there  is  anything 
that  creaks  my  heart,  it  is  this — you 
have  exactly  stolen  ftom  me  the  very 
plan  I  was  concocting.  Two  cousins 
of  mine  are  famous  oarsmen.  They 
have  carried  awaymany  a  prize  at  the 
Christmas  races.  They  are  now  engaged 
in  the  foreign  importation,  that  is  to 
say,  without  permission  of  the  dogana. 
This  is  just  the  time  I  can  find  them ;  for, 
like  honest  men,  they  are  asleep  with 
their  wives  and  children." 

••They  must  be  stationed  in  the 
neighborhood  at  half-past  nine  o'dook 
to-morrow.  Can  they  he  depended 
upon  ?" 

'*I  toll  you  they  are  my  mother's 
nephews "  said  Zambetto  with  pride, 
'*  you  will  know  the  gondola— an  old 
one,  and  rusty,  my  cap  will  hang  over 
the  iron-beak." 

*'  I  put  all  trust  in  you — give  them 
this,"  and  he  eave  the  stripling  a  purse 
containing  a  uttle  Venetian  fortune. 

*'  I  am  off."  cried  Zambetto. 

••Stop.  Poor  Zambetto,"  and  his 
mastertook  his  hand;  **I]iaTenotdon« 
with  you,  this  is  for  yourself,"  and  he 
gave  Zambetto  what  made  his  eyes 
glisten— enough  money  to  allow  him  to 
be  lazy  for  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

**Yoa  must  manage  to  make  your 
escape  to-night" 

'*  I  most  humbly  beg  to  differ.  Did 
I  leave  the  scene  so  soon,  it  would  be 
a  false  sortie — and  all  is  lost.  I  must 
return  to  my  master,  I  have  other 
plans,  leave  to-morrow  to  me — and 
now,  addio !" 

••Zambetto,  you  may  not  see  me 
again."  Zambetto  paused  a  moment, 
then  burst  into  tears ;  fumbling  in  his 
bosom,  he  drew  out  two  things,  one  an 
amulet,  <Murefnlly  sewn  up  in  a  bit  of 
silk,  worn  and  dirty;  the  other  was  a 
thin  blade  of  steel,  sharp  as  a  needle, 
pliant  as  an  osier,  corded  around  one 
end,  to  serve  as  a  handle.  "Take 
these,"  he  said,  **  this  is  a  holy  relic," 
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he  kissod  the  charm,  *'  it  will  protect 
you — keep  off  the  evil  eye ;  as  to  this. 
Ahem !  Should  an  accident  happen 
with  it,  why,  kiss  the  relic  afterwards." 

**Zambetto,  will  yon  come  with 
me?" 

**  Impossible  I  Youn  is  a  land  of 
black  men ;  how^u  became  white  is  a 
miracle  to  me.  Yon  have  no  canals, 
no  gondolas,  no  Punchinello,  no  soft 
music  on  the  water,  no  ^lorions  suu, 
DO  mellow  moon,  no  inspiration,  your 
dialect  would  spoil  my  teeth.  No  car- 
nival, not  an  intrigue,  not  even  lazi- 
ness! I  could  never  succeed  there; 
you  do  not  even  understand  the  Lazzis ! 
1  must  be  gone.  I  shall  pray  for  you, 
addio  !  admo .'"  and  he  glided  out. 


Next  morning,  Venice  was  dull  ond 
gloomy.  The  cornices,  mouldings,  and 
balustrades  of  its  many  palaces  look- 
ed damp  and  block  in  the  pouring  rain. 
There  is  always  a  sufficiency  of  water 
in  Venice,  but,  during  one  of  those 
never-ceasing  storms,  that  frequently 
occur  (rendering  the  queen  of  the  seas 
the  most  unwholesome  of  cities),  water 
Hcoms  a  melancholy  superfluity. 

"  Ah,  scum  of  the  earth,  thou  art 
there  at  last,"  said  the  ecnyor,  as 
Zambetto  stood  before  him,  chocolate 
tray  in  hand. 

**  Yes,  your  grace,"  replied  Zambet- 
to, ''  I  have  dared  to  bring  up  my  most 
magnificent  master's  morning  meal — " 
Zambetto  always  dashed  into  the  alli- 
terative, when  he  got  a  chance.  ''  I  have 
made  it  myself,  which  may  account 
for  my  not  having  as  yet  answered 
my  commander's  cidl.  At  the  same  time, 
allow  me  to  remind  you,  that  we  have 
an  engagement  this  momine."  Just 
then,  the  chamber  clock  stmok  nine. 

*'  True,'*  said  the  officer,  blowing  at 
his  chocolate ;  "  scoundrel,  how  hot  this 
19 !    Hast  seen  Nina  V 

"Yes,  your  grace.  She  ia  over- 
come, I  am  overcome,  all  are,  at  your 
gentle  forgiveness,  your  sweetness  of 
temper." 

**  Hold  thy  tongue  and  bring  me  my 
boots,"  and  he  got  up  ond  neared  the 
window ;  in  a  second,  Zambetto  was 
back  with  a  pair  of  high  military  boots, 
adorned  with  gorgeous  cavalry  spurs. 

"Thou  idiot,  is  a  horse  necessary 
to  cross  over  the  way  with  7"  and  he 
tlirew  them  at  Zambett^)'8  head.  The 
lattor's  object  was  attained,  the  ecuy- 
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er's  attention  was  withdrawn  from 
the  window,  and  bestowed  on  himself. 
At  last  the  Austrian  was  booted,  and, 
wrapping  himself  in  his  military 
clow,  bidding  Zambetto  precede  him, 
they  went  out,  and  orossea  the  bridge, 
some  half-dozen  houses  lower  down. 

"  This  way,  your  ngnore,  this  is  the 
road,"  offidously  cried  Zambetto,  as 
loud  as  he  could,  as  he  led  the  offioer  a 
slippery  walk,  along  the  six-inch  path 
skirtinff  the  small  canal  leading  to  the 
back  of  Vandyke's  house. 

"What  a  chance  to  tumble  bim 
over,"  thought  Zambetto,  **  but  no  " 
He  opened  a  small  door. 

"  Fellow,  thou  art  taking  me  np  the 
servants'  entrance." 

"Is  there  any  other?  I  know  but 
this,*'  and  he  proceeded  to  walk  up 
stairs  with  the  officer  at  his  heels  :  the 
narrow  stairs  joined  the  landing  of  the 
third  story.  Vandyke's  door  was  on  the 
jar,  Zambetto  stumbled  against  it,  and 
closed  it. 

"  Awkward  booby  !  Is  it  to  the  top 
of  the  house  thou  art  taking  me  t" 

"  To  the  first  story,  counting  down- 
wards. Are  your  exoellenoy's  illiiBtri- 
ous  legs  tired  ?  Here  we  are  at  last.*' 
They  had  come  to  one  of  those  strange 
old  attics  of  a  Venetian  house,  all  cob- 
webbed  and  begrimed  with  the  dnat  of 
years. 

**  It  is  dork  here." 

•«  Yes,"  replied  Zambetto,  "  but  it  will 
soon  be  light,"  and  he  opened  a  window 
looking  on  the  canal,  and,  peering  down- 
wards, sow  his  old  master's  gondola 
shoot  across  the  canal ;  he  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  ioy. 

''  What  wrt  thou  about?  Is  this  the 
door  of  this  cursed  painter  ?"  he  pointed 
to  a  door  surmounted  by  a  small  open 
window. 

•*  Exactly.  Now,  your  hlsdmess,  I 
will  go  first  and  announce ;  for  these 

goor  devils  of  artists,  in  raw  weather 
ke  this,  stay  abed  all  day^  to  save 
fuel ;"  and,  with  a  knock  at  the  door, 
which  had  no  answer,  Zambette,  appa 
rently,  ventured  to  open  it  on  the  orack 
and  slide  in. 

A  minute  elapsed,  and  the  eouyer 
began  to  stotm  with  impatience ;  five 
minutes  passed,  and,  with  no  little 
difficulty,  he  burst  into  the  room,  upset 
ting  a  barricade  of  old  piotoret  which 
Zambetto  hod  improvised.  Zambetto 
was  before  on  old  easel,  engaged,  with 
0  piece  of  charcoal,   making  a  rough 
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sketch  upon  the  back  of  an  antiquated 
picture.  The  ecuyer  looked  around 
hini,  and,  seeinff  no  jjainter,  cried, 
«*Thou  hound— won  traitor,  l^onhaat 
deceived  me,  thou  shalt  rot  in  prison  for 
this,*'  and,  fbaming  triih  nffe,  he  made 
towardfl  Zambetto,  who,  elomnff  him  as 
quick  as  thoughtv  shut  to  m  door, 
locked  it,  and  threw  the  key  out  of  the 
window. 

**  Thou 'shaft  faaTO  the  eavaUtto  /*  I 
win  have  thee  soouged  to  death  !**  and 
he  made  athim ;  the  room  nTan^ke's 
lumber  room)  was  haffe.  and  Zamoetto 
easily  escaped  him,  nying  about  irith 
the  agifitj  of  a  deer,  nunbHnff,  at  tiie 
same  time,  in  his  breast,  as  if  lor  some- 
thing. «*ltiswellfbrf]iee,  pig,  Ihatl 
have  given  sway  my  stfletto,  or  I  would 
flesh  my  maiden  coup  in  thy  fet,"  re- 
torted Zambetto,  throwinff  off  all  dis- 
guise. **Isit11lou,  Tile  Dutbher,  car- 
rion deronrer,  ndller,t  that  feed  on  the 
flour  of  gnmnd  wnmen  and  children's 
bones,  that  would  think  to  catch  me  ?  I 
was  apprenticed  flfc  years  to  a  mMi<t- 
bancot  an  honester  craft  than  tidne;  and 
tlKm  couldflt  not  touch  me  if  tium  didst 
thy  best;  thou  hast  sucked  so  much 
blood  that  thou  art  as  elastic  as  a  goiged 
leech.  Thou  old  panUdonet  how  ttou 
blowest,*'  here  Zambetto,  just  doi^fjtag  a 
powerfol  blow  made  at  lum,  wllli  the  hea- 
yy  easel,  went  Ifaxongh  tiie  flutter  of  feet 
of  the  ori^edkifio.  ""Thatianotinour 
game  of  tag,  fbou  pudding  ibatNrBdk ; 
see  thy  jpcfftrait,  thou  hast  tumbled  it 
down-Hify^atan  with  ass's  can  and 
I  am  thy  axtiat  tiiou  bbod  dot  of 
sgherrVt  Zamnetto's  caricature  was 
neither  a  Garand  nor  a  Leaclk,  though 
displayfaig  Bome  artistfo  merit  Zam- 
betto then  coflomenced  dascribing  circles 
around  him,  lika  the  eastern  hero  bi  the 
Ta!^m[ian;  hawaa,  howofcr,  gradnd^^ 
getting  conetcdr^the  oAocr  hamg 
changed  his  taodoa  hj  means  of  the 
easel,  holdiiig  H  Bke  a  bar  befbn  him ; 
he  was  drlrfig  hh  agile  enemy  to  the 
wall.  "Than,  vHe  slata,**  cried  tiie 
officer,  '*  it  is  wan  ferAoa  that,  fertile 


first  time  in  Venice,  I  have  mislaid  my 
pistols.** 

'*  They  heated  thy  chocolate,  brute,*' 
responded  Zambetto,  giving  an  anziouH 
glance  at  the  door ;  thni,  tightening  thn 
strap  around  his  waist  and  croudiing 
under  the  approadl^ng  bar,  witii  tumble 
feet  he  suddenly  sprang  upwards,  and 
disappeared  like  an  antelope  through 
the  aman  oriole  window  over  tiie  door. 

••  Ouff  !**  he  cried,  as  he  landed  on  all 
fours,  and,  dutddog  at  the  banister, 
lust  prevented  a  nil  of  some  hun- 
dred net  on  theii  marble  pavement  be- 
low. *'  Not  even  a  l)laiiket  to  catdi  me 
in ;  what  a  Jump ;  iPIervot  has  surpassed 
hunself,  and,  at  last,  I  am  up  to  the 
character,  though  it  partook  more  of 
the  natun  of  a  mdo-drama  tiian  I  oared 
for.  Pound  on,  tiion  fet  bloodhound,  it 
win  take  thee  an  hour  to  burst  open  the 
door;**  and,  overooming  the  immense 
desira  of  climbing  up  to  tiie  window  and 
uttering  some  omer  parting  poHteness, 
he  spM  down  ataln.  ms  master's 
zoom  was  emnty,he  rushed  to  the  osinal, 
and,  fer  off  thiou^  ^  nust,  his  ezpe- 
rienoed  eye  saw  a  gondola  Just  emetgmg 
into  the  Canale  daDa  Ginoecca. 

**By  aU  the  saints,  tii^^  are  off.  .  I 
regret  I  have  not  had  the  time  to  bform 
them  tiiat  at  kst,**  he  said  this  with 
evident  satiefecti6n,  aa  if  then  was 
something  off  his  mhid,  *^atlaitlh«7o 
got  my  drobUng;  for.  in  the  onitement 
of  the  moment,  I  beneta  tiie  gentleman 
up  stain  has  ffiTen  ma  mon  braises  than 
any  lackey,  m  the  whda  repository  of 
funny  feroes,  ever  recdved  for  the 
amusement  of  the  mostemeting  of  audi- 
ences; and  now  fer  the  wax  taper  I 
have  promised  to  Baa  Paataleone,"  and, 
vrith  a  meziT'la^,  he  disappeared. 

Tlia  sadMi  fipazton  or  a  Smyrna 
brig,  taking  advantaga  of  tiie  thick 
weatiier,  rmrOaaa  of.flia  customary 
^ort  fwmaHnea,  happened  about  this 
time.  A  week  afterwaida/tiuwe  people 
landed  at  MaraaOIea.  Ldia,  Brown,  and 
Nina;  we  lingel^  than  was  a  little 
dog. 


tlClltf.  Thelew8rfllaMMean«ieAiuMaBsnilUarB,fromaeferwUlavBiftnn. 
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¥E  are  emiif^ntlj"  n  people  of  action ; 
wfl  MB  fond  of  shows,  prooesaiociSt 
and  all  organized  Dpeotoelea ;  wo  an?  so 
much  more  imitativ©  than  our  Biitish 
t^pu&ma,  that,  withoot  limiting  its  appeals 
to  tJie  mimetic  files  of  fttshioni  the  mig&ti- 
tlemflnly  theory  of  a  Simian  desceot  for 
mati  might  find  support  in  tb©  features 
of  our  general  life.  To  complete  the 
lar£0  com  pound  of  qualities  that  oro  re- 
qmredi  in  order  that  gm  csmuloua  people 
give  birth  to  a  drama,  one  is  jet  want- 
ing ;  but  that  one  Is  not  merely  the  most 
important  of  vMi  but  is  the  one  which 
lifts  the  others  into  dramatic  import- 
ance* Are  we  poetical  ?  Ask  anj 
number  of  nontineotail  Europeans, 
whether  the  EngUab  ai*e  a  poetical  peo- 
ple. A  loud,  unanimoust  deriaivo  no 
would  be  the  answer.  And  foU  there 
is  Shakespeare  1  mid  aronndhim^  back  to 
Chaucer  and  forward  to  Tennjsoa,  a 
band  of  gsuoh  poot«>  that  this  prosaic 
nation  has  the  riehest  poetic  literature 
in  Chriitendora.  Eapeciallj  m  this 
matter  are  appearances  delnsiveT  and 
hast  J  inferenoea  liable  to  be  lllogicn]. 
^mm  the  prosers  that  one  hears  in  ptil- 
pita,  l^giilalures,  lecture- rooms,  at 
aiominp  ea^ls  and  well-appointed  din- 
H©r- tables  in  Anglo- America,  let  no 
man  infer  against  our  poetic  (Endow- 
ment. Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  and 
Bums,  and  Wordsworth  are  of  our 
stock  I  and  what  we  hare  already  done 
in  poetry  and  the  plastic  aria,  while  yet, 
as  a  nation,  hardly  out  of  swaddKag- 
clothes,  ii  Ml  earnest  of  a  creatire  fu- 
ture. We  are  to  have  a  nation al  litera- 
ture and  a  national  drama.  What  is  a 
national  drama  ]  Premising,  that  as 
little  in  their  depth  as  in  their  length 
will  our  remai'ki  he  commensurate  with 
the  dimensions  of  this  gr<?ut  theme,  we 
will  pay  a  tW  words  Ihfreoa, 

A  literature  is  tli^  ex^resMon  of  what 
is  warmest  and  deepest  m  the  heart  of  n 
people.  Good  books  are  the  cryettiUi- 
zation  of  ttoqij^  and  feafiiupk  To 
have  ft  litorrtufo  thftl  ia,  a  boi&  of  en- 
darioff  booka— Impliaa  Tigor  and  depth. 
Sooli  boolui  aielbe  maaaaraitf  tbe  aaa. 
tid  TitalHijin  a  people.  Thoae  peoplea 
that  hare  the  beat  booka  will  be  foond 
to  be  at  the  top  of  the  aca]e  of  hnmanitjr ; 
those  that  have  none,  at  the  bottom. 
Qood  boo)L8,  onoe  brought  forth,  eidiale 
ever  after  both  fragranoe  and  noorish- 


ment*  They  eel ac ate  while  they  de- 
light many  generations. 

Good  books  are  the  best  thoughts  of 
the  best  men*  They  iasue  out  of  deep 
hearts  and  strong  heads;  and  wh^re 
there  are  deep  hearts  and  strong  heads 
such  books  are  sure  to  come  to  life. 
The  mind,  like  the  hody^  will  reproduco 
itself:  the  mind^  too^  is  procreatire^ 
tran»mittiug  itself  to  a  remet6  posterity. 

The  beat  booka  are  the  blgneat  pi^- 
ducts  of  human  effort,  Thomse^lr^a  the 
evidence  of  creative  pciw^r,  they  kindle 
and  nourii!«h  power.  Considex  what  a 
spnng  of  life  to  the  world  haTe  been  the 
books  of  the  Hebrews,  What  ao  pre- 
cious treasure  has  England  as  Bhaki* 
Bpcare  t 

To  be  goodt  books  must  be  gfuieri^. 
They  may  be,  in  subject,  in  totio,  end 
In  color,  national,  but  in  subitaaoo  Ihcy 
must  he  so  universally  human,  thai  fithnr 
cognate  nations  can  Imbibe  anil  b« 
noumhed  by  them.  Not  thai,  in  ^ir 
fashioning,  tbiis  fitness  for  foreign  mliuls 
ii  to  be  a  conscious  aim ;  but  ti>  bo  thas 
attractive  and  assimilative^  is  a  proof  of 
their  breadth  and  depth^-of  their  high 
humanity. 

The  peoples  who  eorEcit  raaoli^  tiiA 
state  of  culture  which  ia  needied  to  bnn| 
forth  booksf  each  standing  b^  ita^ 
each  necessarily  san^  and  wrote  ODertly 
of  itself.  Thus  did  the  Hebrews  a»d 
the  Greeks*  But  already  the  Bomaoi 
went  out  of  themselves,  and  Virgil  lakes 
a  Trojan  for  his  hero.  This  appropiia- 
tion  of  foreign  matorial  shows«  that  the 
aim  of  hi^h  books  is»  la  ascc^nd  to  thfi 
sphere  of  ideas  and  feolbiga  thai  arr  in* 
depends^nt  of  time  and  place*  Thajjoi-^, 
whcDt  by  multiplication  of  Cbliutliui 
nationiftn,  the  wond  ha  J  bocooke  Taally 
enlarged^  embracing  in  one  botrdi  of  oml* 
ture,  not  only  all  modora  civilised  pef»- 
pies,  but  also  the  three  great  cutol^nt 
onea»  the  poets— especially  the  dramatic, 
for  reasons  that  will  be  presently  italc^ 
— looked  abroad  and  afar  for  the  franie- 
work  and  corporeal  ituff  of  th«ir  writ- 


'ho  mo^t  universal  of  all  wiitersr  mi* 
cient  or  modem,  ho  who  is  moat  gmieric 
in  his  thoughtr  Bhakeepearc,  enabodiod 
his  tnyisoendent  conccptiona  fbr  the 
most  part  ia  foreign  |wrsona^Ps.  Qf 
S hake spe are's  fourteen  conocdies,  tbe 
&ceue  of  only  one  is  laid  in  ^nglsiid ; 
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and  that  one,  the  Merry  Wives  of  VRnd- 
8or — the  onlj  one  not  written  olueflj  or 
largely  in  Tezie— ia  a  Shakeipeaiean 
faroe.  Of  the  ^nwediM  (eioeo*  tlie 
series  of  the  ten  hutorioal  ones)  only 
two,  Lear  and  Maebeth,  stand  on  Brit- 
ish ground.  la  Hamlet  on  tiial  soon 
less  English  than  Lear,  or  OtimBo  than 
Hacbe&f  Doea  Itshr  oodnt  JoUet 
among  h^  tropUea»  or  fieadamona? 

Of  Ifihon'a  two  dranuM— to  oonfine 
myself  hoe  to  tfaa  dramatio  domain— 
the  tragedT  (Sanpaon  AgonistaB),  Kke 
bis  eiM,  la  KfaBoali  tiia  comedy  (Co- 
mas) baa  ito  homa  in  aaplwM 

"  Above  the  mMika  and  Mb  of  tUs  dlsi  ipot 
Whkha '"" 


Of  the 


lof  drft- 


mal 

and  Idton,  few  have  left  wocka  pithy 
enoojgh  and  ao  poetioally  oompleta  aa 
to  withstand  the  waarof  lima  and  keep 
fresh  to  aaeli  suoaosalta  generation. 
Bnt  if  yon  Inroeet  the  kog  Hat  from 
whibh  Chariaa  Lamb  took  ma  "Speci- 
mens,"  yon  irin   find   Urn   Bntiah 


Castinjg  our  eyas  on  Aa  dtiasatio  ef- 
forts of  the  raoent  Eo^ish  poetio  oalebii- 
ties,  we  jperoeiTe  tiiat  Byron,  Colaxidga 
and  SheUey,  all  abandoned.  In  every  in* 
stance,  natire  groond.  The  only  dni« 
matio  work  of  a  great  modem,  the  aeane 
of  iriiioh  ia  laid  wiOlir  tiie  British  Ifan- 
its,  is  "  The  BdEderera,*'  of  Worda- 
wordi,  whioh,  thone^  batiqff  the  poetf o 
adTantasps  of  femotaneas  Inttme— betog 
thrown  baok  fb  tiia  rein  of  Henry  m. 
—is,  In  striotdesa,  Bfltther  a  drama  nor 
a  poem,  Wordawoith^a  defioienoy  in 
dramatic  gifta  being  so  signal  as  to 
caose,  1^  tiia  Impofint  atnugla  in  aa 

tmooogralal  element,  a partiupan4f"b 
even  d^hia  Uj^  poetic  genliH. 

Glance  now  aoroaa  the  ChaoneL 
French  poetic  tragedy  ia  in  Ha  subjects 
almost  esolnslTelT  andant— Gnek,  Bo- 
man,  and  BtbUoaL  Intiiewoikaofthe 
great  comic  mdaa  of  France^  UoUdie, 
we  have  a  aanent  exception  to  the  prac- 
tice of  all  other  cflBfaieiit  dramatlBta. 
The  scene  of  hia  plays  is  Fsria;  Oa 
time  is  the  year  m  which  aaoh  was 
written. 

Let  ns  look  Hsr  the  cause  of  this  re- 
markable iaolation. 

MoKto  waa  th^manaosr  of  a  the- 
atrical company  in  the  reion  of  Lonis 
XIV.;  and  he  wrote,  as  he  nimself  de- 
clares, to  please  the  king  and  amuse  the 


Parisians.  Bat  deeper  than  this ;  Mo- 
lidre  was  by  natnre  a  great  aatirist.  I 
call  him  a  rttai  satirist,  because  of  tibe 
affluence  of  inward  snbatance  tiiat  fiBd 
Ua  aallrio  apptitu  namely,  a  dear, 
moral  asoaibilttr,  distinnishing  by  in- 
stinct the  tMafiomtlie-&lae,  rare  mtel- 
leotnal  wlmhtoiiaaa,  hoBBely  common 
aenae,  shrewd  Insight  Into  men,  a  keen 
wit,  with  vivid  perception  of  the  comic 
aadabaurd.  Poraaatfrfataovariouslv 
endowed,  tiie  stage  waa  tiie  beat  field, 
and  Ibr  IfoBdre  eapeoiaDy,  gUM  as  he 
waa  with  histrionic  genius.  The  vicea 
and  aboaea,  the  IblUaa  and  absurdities. 


the  hynoorislea  and  aaperfidaUtles  of 
dvOind  life,  tiiesa  wertf  tiia  game  for 
hIa  fecuWea.  The  bterlor  of  Paris 
houadiolda  he  transferred  to  the  stage 
Willi  bitbg  wit,  doublipg  Ac  attractive- 
ness of  his  dctores  by  comic  hyperbole. 
flSa  portrsns  an  caricatnca,  not  be- 
canae  they  esaggerata  vioea  or  foibles, 
but  becauae  they  ao  Uoat.out  a  sbg^ 
personage  wifli  one  vice  or  one  fdly  aa 
to  make  him  a  fcp-alded  defennity. 
Characters  he  did  not  seek  to  draw, 
but  ha  made  a  personage  tiie  medium 
of  hicamating  a  iiualtty.  Harpagon  is 
not  a  miaar;  ha  ia  vvaiica  apeaking 
and  doing.  Aloasteia  aotaperson;he 
la  miaanBvopy  peraonifiad. 

This  fundamental  ejEaggention  led  to 
and  fedfitatsd  the  carioatnrs  of  relations 
andJuxtapositfonB.  ¥nth  laughable  un- 
scrupukuanesa  XoUira  multwllea  im 
probable  blundara  and  coDjnnctiona. 
M  verishnilituda  ia  aaeriflcad  to  aoenic 
^vadty.  Hence,  the  -nxf  highest  of 
his  comefies  are  feroe-Hke,  even  Tar- 
tufle. 

There  ia  in  UoMre  Httle  dramatic 
growth  going  on  bafon  the  spectator'a 
^e.  ESs  pataomgisr  afee  not,  hj  suo- 
ceasive  touohea,  bread  or  Una,  gradudly 
buOt  up.  They  do  not  evdvc  fliem- 
advea  cUafly  by  cdlisioa  irith  others : 
hi  the  first  act  thay  coma  on  the  stage 
unfolded*  The  aoflott  and  dot  advance 
f%  but  not  dttdigh  ftus  unidling 


rdia  perscna  rapraaaatsd.  Hu&oe  hia 
moat  importaat  paraonagaii  are  proaaic 
and  fldta.  Tliey  Intsroat  you  more  aa 
agent*  for  tiie  purpoae  in  lund  tiian  as 
menandwomen.  Tliay are aubordinate 
rather  to  the  actkm  tfum  crei^ve  of 


UoGlire  ia  a  most  thorough  realist, 
and  herein  ia  his  strength,  in  him  the 
comic  is  a  vebida  for  satire;  and  the 
satire  gives  puogency  and  body  to  thi& 
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comic.  lie  was  primarily  a  satirist, 
secondarily  a  poet.  Such  being  his 
powers  and  his  aims,  helpful  to  him, 
nay  needful,  was  a  present  Parisian 
actuality  of  story  and  agents.  A  poetic 
comedy  ought  to  bo,  and  will  necessarily 
he,  a  chapter  of  very  high  life.  Mo- 
liero*s  comedies,  dealing  unctuously 
with  vice  and  folly,  are,  philosophically 
speaking,  low  life.  Ilis  are  comedies 
not  of  character  and  sentiment,  but  of 
manners  and  morals,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  highly  poetical ;  and  thence  he 
felt  no  want  of  a  remote  ground,  clean 
of  all  local  coloring  and  association, 
such  as  is  essential  to  the  dramatist 
whose  inspiration  is  poetical,  and  who 
therefore  must  reconcile  the  ideal  with 
the  real,  by  which  reconciliation  only 
can  be  produced  the  purest  truth.  That, 
notwithstanding  they  belong  not  to  the 
highest  poetic  sphere,  his  comedies 
continue  to  live  and  to  bo  enjoyed,  this 
testifies  of  the  breadth  and  truthfulness 
of  his  humanity,  the  piercing  iusiglit  of 
his  rich  mind,  and  his  superlatiye  comio 
genius. 

Of  Alfiori's  twenty-two  tragedies, 
three  only  are  modern,  and  of  these 
three  the  scene  of  one  is  in  Spain. 

Of  the  nine  or  ten  tragedies  of  the 
foremost  German  dramatic  poet,  Schil- 
ler, three  are  German,  the  Robbers,  In- 
trigue and  Jjove,  and  Wallen stein. 

Goethe's  highest  dramas,  Iphigenia, 
Egmont,  Torquato  Tasso,  are  all  for- 
eign in  clothing,  llie  Natural  Daughter 
has  no  local  habitation,  no  dependence 
on  time  or  place.  Goetz  von  Berlich- 
ingen,  written  in  Goethe's  earliest  days 
of  authorj-hip,  is  Gorman  and  in  prose. 
Faust— the  greatest  poem  of  these 
latter  times,  and  rivolmg  the  greatest 
poems  of  nil  time — Faust  is  not  strictly 
a  drama:  its  wonderful  successive 
scenes  are  not  bound  together  by  dra- 
matic necessity. 

The  drama  of  Spain,  liko  the  come- 
dies of  Molidro,  is  an  exception  to  the 
rule  we  deduce  from  tho  practice  of 
other  dramatists ;  but  it  is  an  exception 
which,  like  that  of  MoHfire,  confirms 
tho  rule.  Unlike  tho  ancient  Greek 
and  the  French  tragic  poets,  unlike 
Schiller,  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Alficri, 
tho  Spanish  dramatists  do  not  aim  at 
ideal  humanity.  The  best  of  them, 
Ciilderou,  is  8o  intensely  Spanish  and 
Koniish,  as  t«)  be,  in  comparison  with 
the  hnridth  and  universality  of  his 
ciaineiit  ccnipeors  ab)Vo -named,  almost 


provincial.  Ilis  personages  arc  not 
largo  and  deep  enough  to  be  representa- 
tive. The  manifold  recesses  of  great 
minds  he  does  not  unveil ;  he  gets  no 
deeper  than  the  semi-barbarous  ex- 
aggerations of  selfish  passionate  love, 
of  revenge,  honor,  ond  jealousy.  His 
characterization  is  weak.  His  highest 
characters  lack  intellectual  calibre,  and 
are  exhibited  in  lyrical  one-sidedness 
rather  than  dramatic  many-sidedness. 
Ho  is  mostly  content  with  Spanish  cava- 
liers of  the  seventeenth  century,  ruled  by 
the  conventionalisms  in  manners,  mor- 
als, and  superstition,  which  have  al- 
ready passed  away  even  in  Snain.  He 
is  a  marvelously  fertile,  skilllal,  poetic 
plav-wright. 

Thus  we  perceive  that,  with  poetic 
dramatists,  the  prevailing  practice  is, 
to  look  abroad  for  fables.  Moreover. 
in  the  cases  where  these  were  drawn 
from  the  bosom  of  the  poet's  own 
people,  he  shuns  the  present,  and  hie.^ 
as  far  as  ho  can  into  the  dark  back 
abysms  of  time,  as  Shakespeare  does  in 
Macbeth  and  Lear.  The  Greek  tragic 
poets,  having  no  outward  resource,  took 
possession  of  the  fabulous  era  of  Greece. 
The  poetic  dramatist  seeks  mostly  a 
double  remoteness,  that  of  place  as  well 
as  that  of  time  ;  and  he  must  have  one 
or  the  other. 

The  law  lying  behind  this  phenome- 
non is  transparent.  The  higher  poetry 
is,  the  more  generic  it  is.  Its  univer- 
sality is  a  chief  constituent  of  its  excel- 
lence. The  drama  is  the  most  generic- 
ally  human,  and,  therefore,  the  highest 
of  the  great  forms  of  poetiy.  The  epic 
deals  with  tho  material,  the  outward — 
humanity  concreted  into  events;  the 
lyric  with  tho  inward,  when  that  is  so 
individual  and  intense  as  to  gush  out 
in  ode  or  song.  Tho  dramatic  is  the 
uniou  of  tho  epic  and  lyric — the  in- 
ward moulding  the  outward,  predomi- 
nant over  the  outward  while  co- working 
with  it.  In  the  dramatic,  the  action  is 
more  made  by  the  personality ;  in  tlie 
epic,  the  personality  is  more  merged  in 
the  strong,  full  stream  of  events.  The 
lyric  is  tho  utterance  of  one-sided,  par- 
tial (however  deep  and  earnest)  feefing, 
tho  which  must  be  linked  to  other  feel- 
ings to  give  wholeness  to  the  man  and  his 
actions.  Tho  dramatic  combines  several 
lyrics  with  the  epic.  Out  of  humanity 
ivnd  hinnan  action  it  extracts  tho  es- 
genco.  It  prosi'ut-;  in.'u  in  their  com- 
plett'&t  fnnn.  h\  w.-.v-.a  .-ictivity.  impelled 
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thereto  by  strongest  feelings.  Ileuco 
it  must  be  condensed  and  compact,  and 
must,  for  its  highest  display,  get  rid  of 
local  coloring,  personal  associations,  and 
all  prosaic  circumscriptions.  The  po- 
etic dramatist  needs  the  highest  poetic 
freedom,  and  only  through  this  can  he 
attain  to  that  breadth  and  largeness 
whereof  the  superiority  of  his  form  ad- 
mits, and  which  are  such  in  Shake- 
epeare,  that  in  his  greatest  plays  the 
whole  world  seems  to  be  present  as 
spectators  and  listeners. 

Observe  that  the  highest  dramatic 
literatures  belong  to  the  two  freest  peo- 
ples— the  Greeks  and  the  £ngU8h. 
A  people,  possessing  already  a  large 
political  freedom,  must  be  capable  of, 
and  must  be  in  the  act  of,  vi^rous,  rich 
development,  through  deep  inward  pas- 
sion and  faculty,  in  order  that  its  spirit 
shall  issue  in  the  perennial  flowers  of 
the  poetic  drama.  The  dramatic  espe- 
cially impHes  and  demands  variety  and 
fullness  and  elevation  of  'personality; 
and  this  is  only  possible  through  free- 
dom, the  attainment  of  which  freedom 
implies  on  its  side  the  innate  fertility  of 
nature  which  results  in  fullness  and  ele- 
vation. 

Now  in  the  subjective  elevation  of 
the  individual,  and  therewith  the  un- 
precedented relative  number  of  indi- 
viduals thus  elevated,  herein  do  we 
exceed  all  other  peoples.  B3r  sabjeot- 
ivo  elevation  I  mean,  liberation  from 
the  outward  downward  pressure  of 
dogmatic  prescription,  oz  imperious 
custom,  of  blindfolded  tradition,  of 
irresponsible  authority.  The  despot- 
ic objectivity  of  Asia — ^where  religion 
is  submissiveness,  and  manhood  ia 
crushed  by  obedience— has  been  par- 
tially withstood  in  Europe.  The  eman- 
cipation therefrom  of  the  Indo-Ger- 
manio  race  is  completed  in  Anelo- 
America.  Through  this  manuold 
emancipation,  we  are  to  be,  in  all  the 
high  departments  of  human  achieve- 
ment, preeminentljr  creative,  because, 
while  equipped  with  the  best  of  the 
past,  wo  are  at  the  same  time  pre- 
eminently subjective;  and,  therefore, 
high  hterature  will,  with  us,  necessarily 
take  the  lyrical,  and  especially  tiie  dra- 
matic, form. 

^lore  than  our  European  ancestors, 
we  mould,  each  one  of  us,  our  own 
destiny;  we   have  a   stronger  inward 


sense  of  power  to  unfold  and  olevato 
ourselves ;  we  are  more  ready  and  mc  re 
capable  to  withstand  the  assaults  of 
circumstance.  Here  is  more  tlioruugh- 
Iv  embodied  the  true  Christian  principle, 
that  out  of  himself  is  to  come  every 
man*8  redemption;  that  the  favor  and 
help  of  Gk>d  are  only  to  bo  obtained 
through  resolute  self-help  and  honest, 
earnest  struggle.  In  Christendom  wo 
stand  alone  as  having  above  us  neither 
the  objectivity  of  politics  nor  that  of 
the  church.  The  light  of  the  past  wo 
have,  without  its  darkness.  We  carry 
little  weight  from  the  exacting  past. 
Hence,  our  unexampled  freedom  and 
ease  of  movement,  which,  wanting  tlic 
old  conventional  ballast,  to  Europeans 
seems  lawless  and  reckless.  Even 
among  ourselves,  many  tremble  for  our 
future,  because  they  have  little  faith  in 
humanity,  and  because  they  cannot 
grasp  the  new  grand  historic  phenome- 
non of  a  people  possessing  all  the 
principles,  practices,  and  trophies  of 
civilization  without  its  paralyzing  en- 
cumbrances. 

But  think  not,  because  we  are  less 
passive  to  destiny,  we  are  rebellious 
against  Deity ;  because  we  are  boldly 
self-reliant,  we  are,  therefore,  irreligious- 
ly defiant.  The  freer  a  people  is,  the 
nearer  it  is  to  God.  The  moro  sub- 
jective it  is,  through  acquired  self- 
rule,  the  more  will  it  harmonize  with 
the  high  objectivity  of  absolute  tnith 
and  justice.  For,  having  thrown  off  tb(i 
capricious  secondary  rule  of  man,  wo 
shall  not  be  the  less,  but  the  more,  un- 
der the  steadfast,  primary  rule  of  God  ; 
for,  having  broken  the  force  of  human 
fallible  prescription,  we  shall  the  moro 
feel  and  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
flawless  divine  law;  for,  having  rejected 
the  tyranny  of  man's  willfulness,  wo 
shall  submit  the  more  fully  to  the  bono* 
ficent  power  of  prinoiplo. 

Our  birth,  growth,  and  continued 
weal,  depending  on  large,  deep  prin- 
ciples— ^prindples  deliberately  elabor- 
ated and  adopted  by  reason,  and  gener- 
ously embracing  the  whole— our  life 
must  be  interpenetrated  by  principle, 
and  thence,  our  literature  must  embrace 
the  widest  and  most  human  waut^  and 
aspirations  of  man.  And  thus,  it  will 
be  our  privilege  and  our  glory  to  bo 
then  the  most  national  in  our  book 4 
when  we  are  the  most  universal. 
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THE  RHINE   CASTLK 

IWANDEBED  up  the  path  of  time. 
Through  stately  ayenoes  of  deep ; 
I  saw  a  oastle  rise  sublime, 

On  olifi  predpitouslj  steep  ; 
A  trumpet  clamored  ficmn  its  hd^t, 
0*er  turret,  battlement,  and  keep ; 
Shxin  Tdoes  answered  of  affright. 
And  beacons  flung  a  larum  lighL 

A  diisf  window  swunff  agape, 

Anear  the  summit  of  the  tower. 
And  from  it  leaned  a  maiden's  shape^ 

In  beantj  like  a  starli§^flower* 
She  drew  my  ejeik — she  drew  mj  soul— 

I  floated  upward  hj  tiiat  power 
Inborn  to  dreams ;  I  upward  stole 
As  lightly  as  a  mist  may  roIL 

She  saw  the  watch-fire's  wriUuns  blase 

Flash  bodefuUy  athwart  the  fiiine ; 
She  sent  a  timid,  tearful  ease 

O'er  moonlit  forest,  din,  and  Tine. 
Some  distant  clangor  ftdntly  rose ; 

Some  far-off  weapons  seemed  to  shine ; 
And,  through  the  midnight's  broad  repose. 
Came  shadows  swift  of  mends  or  foes. 

She  tottered  to  a  gloomy  stair. 

And  down  its  sullen  spiral  fled ; 
Adown  that  by-way  of  aespair 

I  followed,  b;^  her  weeping  led ; 
We  passed  a  nughty  half  where  shone 

Great  wassail-cups  on  tables  spread, 
Swords  gapped  with  shredding  Mlm  and  bone, 
And  trumpets  oft  for  slaughter  blown. 

'Within  a  chapel's  vaulted  ceU 

We  reached  an  altar's  sanctity ; 
Before  the  Crucified  she  feU, 

And  lifted  eyes  of  agony. 
A  wondrous  change  upon  me  came — 

That  Crucified  I  seemed  to  be. 
And  threatened  her  with  eyes  of  flame. 
Which  checked  her  ere  she  spake  the  Name. 

Then  footfalls  rent  the  woeful  air, 
And  swiftly  through  the  gloom  adyanoed 

A  frensied  woman,  lastly  fair. 
Who  wildly  sang  and  mdly  danced. 

She  seized  the  other  by^  the  arm. 
And  fiercely  in  her  yisage  glanced ; 

Then  shnddensd  back,  as  with  alarm. 

Or  stang  by  memories  of  harm. 

'*  The  time  is  come!"  she  shrilly  cried. 

«•  Aha!  aha !  behold  the  time ! 
The  day  appointed  for  a  bride— 

The  belfries  ring  a  wedding  chime. 
Who  eyer  saw  so  mie  a  sun  ? 

And  yet  the  sky  is  black  as  grime. 
But  oh,  my  heart  is  lost  and  won — 
My  virgin  days  are  told  and  done. 
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**  The  baron  bold  of  Bingensee 

Rides  bravely  down  the  banks  of  Rhine  ; 

He  slew  a  hasband  once  for  thee — 
A  lover  and  a  sire  of  mine  ; 

The  baron's  hair  is  silver  white, 
Bai  it  shall  redder  tarn  than  wine ; 

The  bazon't  arm  is  strong  in  fiffhti 

Bat  woe  to  him  some  stmy  n^;ht ! 

••  I  heard  a  voipe  which  bid  me  flj ; 

I  flew  upon  a  demon*t  wings — 
I  flew  to  tell  a  prophecy 

The  laven  to  the  she- wolf  sings; 
I  heard  him  singing  in  a  tree, 

*  The  war-aze  fiws,  the  hdmet  rings — 
The  baron  bold  of  Bingensee, 
Oh  what  a  priM  fat  me  and  thee  1'  " 

Sh6  ended  with  a  g^rsling  laugh 

Which  varied  to  a  nenaied  jell. 
As  of  those  damndd  sools  who  quaff 

The  mantling  affonj  of  heU ; 
Then  swiftly  vamwed  from  the  place, 

While  speechlessly  the  other  fell, 
And  swooned  away  anon  her  face 
Against  the  altar's  cmlly  base. 

Sadden,  a  far,  discordant  cry 

Swept  hoarsely  bodeAil  to  my  ear. 
Still  nearer  howfing,  and  more  nigh. 

Till,  deafening  load  and  deadly  clear. 
It  roared  through  window,  door,  and  hall, 

A  storm  of  groan,  and  shriek,  and  dieer, 
With  dash  of  steel  and  trumpet  call 
And  lifeless  bodies'  plunghig  fiedl. 

Then,  trampling  feet,  with  maddened  rash, 
Burst  doors  igar ;  and  struggling  forms 

Pxofened  the  chapel's  saintly  hush 

With  blasphemy  of  clangmg  arms ;  « 

Some  slippea  opon  the  gory  pave, 
Gkshed  iiorribly  with  mortal  harms ; 

Tet  onward  surged  the  steely  wave 

Of  halbert,  dagger,  pike,  and  glaive. 

On  one  with  venerable  hair 

It  chiefly  flung  its  savage  mi^^ht ; 
He  shouted  with  a  fieroe  despair, 

B^  war-aze  fell  Uke  levin-Jifffat ; 
His  cuirass  gaped  with  rivinff  Mows, 

Tet  still  he  faced  the  rusUng  fight, 
TiU,  downward  dragged  by  clutohmg  foes. 
He  grimly  fell  and  never  rose. 

Beside  his  fainted  child  he  fell. 
And  dasped  her  with  a  dead  embrace ; 

She  started  staring  from  her  spell. 
And  shrieked  and  gibbered  m  his  face ; 

Till,  a^nised,  I  gave  command 
To  cleave  that  castle  to  its  base ; 

And  down  it  thundered,  shaking  land 

And  ocean  with  destruction  grand. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

*  And  now  nnveiled  the  toilette  stands  dis* 
play'd 
Eacn  silver  vase  in  mystic  order  laid, 
Th'  inferior  priestess  at  her  altar's  side." 
Rape  of  the  Ij>ck. 

ALL  that  can  dow  be  recalled,  relating 
even  indirectly  to  our  earliest  Presi- 
dent, commands  such  interest  and  atten- 
tion, that  I  am  tempted  to  offer  a  kalei- 
doscope glimpse  of  his  noble  figure, 
surrounded  by  the  antiquated  ceremonial 
of  a  ball-room  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
This  ball,  or,  as  we  should  now  phrase 
it,  this  reception  or  leree,  was  giren 
during  Washington's  last  visit  to  the 
metropolis  of  New  England  in  1789, 
that  the  ladies  of  Boston  might  be  gra- 
tified by  a  personal  introduction  with 
the  opportunity  of  offering  their  re- 
spectful and  grateful  homage. 

In  family  conclave,  it  is  decided, 
that  the  dress  for  the  gala  evening 
should  be  entirely  new — nothing  worn 
the  preceding  season  may  again  appear 
in  so  distinguished  a  presence.  The 
services  of  Mr.  Rowe — the  most  fash- 
ionable ladies'  coiffeur — should  also  be 
promptly  secured,  and  the  more  speedi- 
ly, m>m  some  uncomfortable  reminis- 
cences connected  with  commencement- 
day  at  Harvard  University.  The  hour 
for  leaving  the  city  was  so  early,  and 
the  time  so  limited,  that  this  favorite 
hair-drosser  was  in  requisition  during 
the  hours  usually  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  night,  and  even  powdered 
und  dressed  me  heads  of  many  ladies 
the  preceding  evening,  these  votar- 
ies of  fashion,  unhappy  victims  of  the 
tedious  head-dross,  passing  the  night  in 
their  ^  hic;h-baoked  chairs.  His  assist- 
ance is,  uierefore,  at  once  bespoken,  and 
the  important  matter  satisfactorily  ar- 
ranged. For,  though  drawn  in  diflSerent 
directions,  and  having  long-standing 
engagements  with  many  a  fashionable 
dame,  he  promises  on  the  word  of  an 
honorable  coiffeur  to  present  himself  at 
a  convenient  hour,  on  the  afternoon  of 
Wednesday,  the  29th  of  October.  The 
exciting  business  of  shopping  now  com- 
menced, and  many  a  consultation  was 
held  to  decide  on  the  material  and  style 
of  the  new  dress.  A  large  trunk  was 
placed  in  the  young  lady's  apartment, 
and  each  article,  when  procured  or  com- 
pleted, took  its  place  in  the  spacious  re- 


ceptacle. Doubtless  the  lid  was  ofben 
raised  to  display  its  accumulating 
treasures  to  oountry  cousins  or  admir- 
ing friends.  I  shall  glance  in — ^here 
is  the  costly  laoe,  the  transparent  and 
filmy  gauze,  the  delicate  silk,  hueless, 
but  lustrous,  with  wreaths  and  clusters 
of  blushing  roses.  In  the  folds  of  that 
silver  paper  are  the  quaint  little  shoes, 
pure  and  snowy  as  the  dress,  and  near 
them,  in  the  morocco  case  with  velvet 
lining,  are  sparkling  buckles.  In  this 
perfumed  satchel  are  the  deUcate  eloves, 
and  here,  incased  from  careless  tiands, 
the  fan  of  exquisite  workmanship. 

This  beautiful  dress  is  made  at  nome — 
only  the  mother's  careful  and  tasteful 
hand  may  be  trusted  on  so  special  an  oc- 
casion. This  ability  to  cut  and  fit  their 
own  dresses  appears  to  have  been  not 
unusuol  with  our  gentlewomen  of  the 
last  century,  and  was  considered  by 
them  rather  in  the  light  of  an  accom- 
plishment. 

While  such  nreparations  are  sup- 
posed to  be  gradudly  advanoinffv  allow 
me  to  introduce  to  your  notice  the  mas- 
ters of  the  ceremony.  The  traditions  I 
consult  preserve  the  names  of  but  three 
individuals.  In  our  own  day  we  ocoa- 
sionally  see  published  the  names  of 
seventy  or  a  hundred  persons  as  presid- 
ing over  the  fashionable  assemblies  of 
our  summer  watering-places,  and  some- 
times wonder  who  can  be  left  to  appear 
simply  as  private  citizens,  without  some 
indicating  ribbon,  or  official  badg^  at 
the  button-hole.  But  we  know  the  title 
is  often  a  mere  honorary  distinction. 
Many  are  not  even  present,  or,  perhaps, 
have  not  been  consulted  in  the  use  of 
their  names.  Behind  this  shadowy 
cloud  of  hypothetical  managers,  is  the 
true  working  committee  who  under- 
stand and  regulate  the  complicated 
machinexy.  Not  so  in  the  last  century ; 
a  Hmited  number  of  gentlemen,  accus- 
tomed to  society,  and  competent  to  tho 
task,  well-known  themselves,  and  know- 
ing all  in  the  perhaps  somewhat  narrow 
circle  of  the  then  small  town,  were  con- 
sidered sufficient  for  the  many-  and 
various  duties  of  the  situation,  assum- 
ing no  responsibilities  they  did  not  fully 
intend  to  meet  Of  the  throe  whose 
names  have  been  handed  down,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  thoy  wore  all  who 
officiated,  were,  first,  Colonel  Bradford, 
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who,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment*  re- 
ceived and  escorted  Washington  on,the 
day  of  his  reoeptioii.  He  uwdl  xe- 
memhered,  and  was  equaDy  at  homa 
on  the  floor  of  a  ball-Mom  aa  in  tfie 
field.  He  waa  ooortaons  aad  dbpiflad, 
and  ooold  giaoefiiUf  lay  aside  ma  di^ 
nity  on  sooial  ana  appxopiiato  eeoa- 
siosa.  He  waa  easj  In  aoafwaalion,  of 
ready  and  playfid  wift»  witfi  taof  and  ur- 
banity of  manner.  Tha 
on  my  list  ia  tiMt  of  Mr.  Jt 
This  gentleman  waa  daaanSedf  I  am 
told«£comaBliode  UandflunUy.  He 
was  wealthy,  fibetal,  koqpitebla,  and 
fond  of  sodety.  !ffis  first  pkee  of  nal- 
denoe  appean  to  have  been  too  nactow 
fi>r  him,  and  ha  had  nmoyed  toitba 
metropoUa  of  Naw  England,  appaianfily 
for  the  enjoyment  of  a  wider  tnnga  of 
sooial  privileges.  He  waa  ahowy  and 
handsome,  firaink,  gay,  and  Jovial  A 
certsin  qofdnt  droUinv  andhnmer  abont 
him.  with  faiaaenninakindlineaB  of  hearti 
made  him  a  deoided  and  genoal  fiircr- 
ite  in  aoelely.  Hia 
Friends;  fimniUs  «ii 
his  stOl  pertinaoknsly  . 
shadowy  inoad-faiiQunad 
of  Ids  ea^  assooiafeUMMi 
also  to  distJngnlsh  hii 
gentleman  bauing  tha 
was  fuaifiaily  known  in 
•'Quaker  Joe.'*  In  an  old  poem,  atm 
remembered  and  footed  hj  tha  oldar 
inhabitsnts  of  hia  naliva .  piMS,  •  and 
whioh  notioea  tha  prominent  geritlamen 
of  tiiat  day,  hia  name  ih^^naa  wUh 
'•bttstia."  I  ham  not  seen  tha  linea, 
and  ianpy  they  may  be  mora  giaphio 
than  elfli^mt,  batreoofd  the  ali^  dv- 
oomstanoe,  as,  thooi^  trifling,  itgivea 
an  idea  of  tha  oheary,  aotiva,  anfniBted 


wHh 

to  tha 

leKo 


firaoi: 

name,  ha 


The  third  maater  al  < 
Mr.  Jonathan 
oountad  one  of  tha  hsttdaottMBt  man  af 
his  time.  Hia  portrait,  atffi  in  eiiat- 
enoe,  wovld  aarat  ta  antboriaa  aaeh 
an  opmion.  Being  deatlnad  to  fill  a 
conspiooons  plaoalnlhia  naiinliva»  I 


hastaato  preaentfaim  to  m^  n 
the  more  readilhf ,  aa  I  alvsi  lor 


degree  of  repreeantativa 
considering  tha  ladividBal  tiTbe  a  Mr 
spedmenoftiie  finagentianian  of  that 
period. 

Some  of  his  funily  papers  have  pass- 
ed through  tiie  hands  of  the  writer, 
while  preparing  this  sketch.  Erom  these 
and  otner  sonroes,  it  is  gathered  that  he 


was  liberally  educated,  accomplished, 
and  of  graoafol  manners,  fond  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  of  mnoh  generons  enltore. 
He  anpreoiated  talent  in  others,  and 
waa  Umaelf  a  readr  and  elegant  writer. 
DiseriiniiiaUng  ana  enflrasustio  in  his 
friawMiips,  wd  sensitive  almost  to  a 
fisnlt,  in  an  that  pevtsina  to  the  honor  of 
a  gentleman,  he  would  have  made  a 
model  hero  for  a  lamanoa  of  the  eight- 
ntnry.  -Ha  had  been  hot  a 
abort  time  married,  and  had  tint  pro- 
Ddnanoa  anct  wei^t  in  aoeiety  whioh 
tiia  eontral  of  great,  waaMi  ia  nsnally 
aappoaed  to  ebmr  on  tta  poaaeaaor. 

Tbe  l^bxm  gentiamen  1  hate  men- 
tionad  wen  ftelqnentiy  bioiii^t  together 
to  pfoslde  on  oonviinal  oooasions,  and 
wero  at  one  time  mnnagera  of  a  series 
of  elegant  aaaembKea  ^ven  atConoert 
HaU,  aodh  aa  wan  flnaoiia  intheaooial 
annalaof  thetime. 

While  fhaaeMitismen  are  making 
aD  leqnirite  pnvioaa  antangementa,  that 
thalbativitfea  oomflrittadta  tiialr  oliaige 
ahonld  ba^woitinr  of  tbe  diatingniahed 
gnaats,  wa  ahaH  again  gianoa  at  the 
more  peraoMd  '  ptwpwanona  of  cor 
yoatiifblbeaa. 

Two  Httia  ekmda  hnta  aflg^  ahad* 
owed  the  aoana.  A  Ml  aet  Wi  oatrioh 
tettMrs,  adtsfalefbtakidy'k  head-draaa, 
waa  at  tide  tima  v«ry  ooatly  and  diffi- 
oolt  to'  prooura.  I-  have  aomewhere 
mat  witii  a  latter  of  Franklin's  from 
abroad,  in  whioh  ha  deolinea  complying 
with  the  leqnaatof  a  relative  to  pnr- 
ehasa  sodhartfolea  Ibr  her  nse,  oon- 
sidaring  them  not  in  ke^fdng  witii  onr 
reiwihlioan  ■  simplicity  of  manner.  Not- 
wRhatanding  ttoopfaiion  of  tiie  phikso- 
phar,  bowevar,  tiny  oimtiiinBd  m  Ugh 
mat  and  great  demand.  Hiey  ware 
kmg  andkogia,'  and  woni  hWb  vpon  tiie 
head  in  order  to  add  to  tiie  neight,  and 
give  a  more  stately  efliMti 
.  Amaribed^iatinetienhadfai  tiie  last 
oentniy  basni  aednlanaly  obaerved  be- 
twean  tiie  diaaa  of  tbe  matron  and  tiie 
yontiifiri  maiden*  Tlyyitoi^ddmtante 
was  pennitlad,  .witiiin^oeitnu  -bomids, 
great  elaganaa  of  gai^  bat  might  not 
aasmnaSaraspanaa  of  hoop,  tiiat 
of  tmin,  in  a  word,  that  expense 
pomp  of  ooatDBsa,  eisinted  exoln* 
sivdy  by  the  married  lady.  Bat  tiie 
older  genemtiona,  with  their  moroatatsty 
mannsn  and  old-liMhioned  notfama,  were 
aheadrpaasiniy  away,  and  tbe  frir  and 
yonthtnf  Amenoans,  with  the  new  ideas 
and  ezpanrive  natores,  wiueh  seem  al* 
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most  indigenous  to  the  soil,  began  to 
tire  of  being  thus  kept  in  the  baok- 
ground,  overshadowed  by  their  elders, 
and  to  claim  some  of  those  immnnitiefl 
and  privileses  hitherto  held  ao  invio- 
late. On  uiis  point — the  wearing  of 
feathers  at  a  decoration  for  the  evening 
head-dress — matrons  of  the  old  school 
were  espedallj  tenacious.  It  was  one 
of  their  last  strong-holds,  and  had,  with 
them,  more  than  a  feather's  weight 

Innovations,  nevertheless,  were  creep- 
ing in,  and  some  young  and  daring 
spirits  had  already  asserted  their  right 
to  decide  on  their  own  adornment.  On 
this  occasion,  finding  she  would  be  coun- 
tenanced by  various  cotemporaries  and 
friends,  our  youtiiful  aspirant  would  fain 
have  assumed  the  envied  head-dress — 
ingeniously  adducing  the  plea,  that,  as 
her  mother,  from  deucate  health,  would 
not  probably  appear  at  the  ball,  she,  as 
her  representative,  would  be  expected  to 
sustain  the  dignity  of  the  family.  The 
veto  placed  upon  this  ambitious  little 
project,  after  some  pleading  and  demur, 
was  very  qnietlv  acquiesced  in.  Not 
so  with  the  youthful  attendant. 

Molly  had  set  her  heart  on  her  young 
mistress  appearing  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage ;  imcl  to  that  end  she  considered 
this  unusual  embellishment  as  all-im- 
portant. Her  ambition  was  fired.  She 
endeavored  in  vain  to  incite  to  a  rebel- 
lion; and.  energetic  and  persevering, 
would  not  give  up  the  point 

Another  little  difficulty  was,  that  each 
lady  was  expected  to  wear  a  sash,  one 
flowing  end  of  which  should  display  a 
wreath  of  laurel  encircling  the  initials 
G.  W.  ;  and,  in  compliment  to  our 
allies,  so  many  of  whom  were  expected 
to  grace  the  occasion,  on  the  other  was 
to  be  delineated  tiie  fleur-de-lis  of 
France. 

Man;^  ladies  preferred  to  embroider 
these  nbbons  with  gold  or  silver  thread, 
span^es  or  colored  silks,  slightly 
varying  the  design,  though  all  retained 
the  imtials.  A  limited  number  were 
prepared  for  sale,  displaying,  on  the 
tront  of  the  sash,  in  aadition  to  other 
embellishments,  an  impress  in  gold  of 
the  American  eagle.  One  of  these  oadges 
appears  to  have  been  secured  by  our 
young  lady,  but  afterward  presented  to 
some  stranger  who  was  not  supplied. 
In  the  press  of  many  engagements,  va- 
rious mishaps  occurred  to  those  in  pro- 
cess of  domestio  preparation,  and  so 
late  as  the  day  previous  to  the  ball  the 


sash  was  not  satisfactorily  supplied. 
This  day,  however,  some  gentlemen  from 
the  foreign  squadron  were  -  visiting  in 
this  household,  and  entered,  with 
French  biens^ance,  into  the  Uttle  em- 
barrassment One  of  them  stated  tiiat 
Madame  his  wife — who  was  accomplish- 
ed as  an  artist — had  amused  her  leisure 
with  ornamenting  these  ribbons  for  her- 
self and  party,  and  insisted  that  the 
lady's  talents  should  again  be  called  in 
requisition  to  relieve  the  anxietr  of  the 
younff  Bostonian.  He  carried  away 
with  him  the  garniture,  and  ponotiully 
returned  it,  most  exquisitely  painted*  the 
ensuing  morning. 

The  important  day  at  length  anciTes. 
Mollv,  in  unusual  excitement,  with  flash- 
ed cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes,  hovers 
around  the  trunk,  endeavoring,  by  many 
a  wile,  to  induce  her  young  mistreas  to 
ndse  the  lid.  Successful  at  leneth,  the 
watches  with  ill-suppressed  stoe,  the 
surprise  and  doubt---mergme  m  grati- 
fication and  delist— with  which  a  deli- 
cate parcel,  lightly  folded  in  tissue-par 
per,  IS  lifted  and  examined.  It  tells  its 
own  story — its  sixe,  its  liriitness,  and  the 
protruding  quills,  all  dedare  it  contains 
the  much  desired  ostrich  plumes.  The 
direction  is  in  an  unknown  hand,  and 
many  and  odd  are  the  surmises  while 
the  snowy  plumes  find  their  way  fiom 
drawing-room  to  kitchen;  for  all  the 
household  most  heartily  enter  into  the 
little  excitement  There  were  three  of 
ffreat  beauty,  and  graduated  m  sise. 
Molly  could  not  keep  her  own  ooimsel ; 
at  least  her  intelligent  and  tell-tale 
smiles  declared  she  could  find  a  due  to 
the  mysterious  gift— at  length  traoed 
to  one  of  the  gentleman  mansgers. 

A  prophetic  eye  can  behoM,  across 
the  broad  Atlantic,  a  little  cload«  not  at 
this  time  very  threatening,  but  which 
shall  expand  till  it  reaches  our  ffistant 
coasts,  to  fall  on  the  heads  of  Ihose  who 
shall  live  to  mature  years — not  in  re- 
freshing dews,  but  in  snowy  or  faint- 
tinted  powders,  or,  perhaps,  in  fine 
golden  grains.  Shade  of  Franklin  for- 
bid, however,  that  this  last  extreme  of  ex- 
travagant ftishion  should  be  counte- 
nanced by  his  fair  younff  countrywomen  I 
Listen,  now,  attentively,  young  dam- 
sels, who  will  probably  assist  in  reviving 
a  long  exploded  fashion.  Mr.  Rowe, 
faithful  to  his  pledged  word,  arrived  at 
the  appointed  hour.  The  lady,  enve- 
loped— excepting  the  head — ^in  a  linen 
wrapper,  was  placed  in  a  central  position 
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in  a  large  apartment,  where  tlie  operator     Tided  with  a  fittle  maak.  to  hold  before 
had  j^entj  of  eIbowHtooiii«  aadaoald  oo-     the  hnm  aad  mteok  the  eyea. 


oaairaaUj  retire  to  aeomradflBfc&rtUMie        Tlw  head^araeiywhidiwaa  now  to  be 
to  Btody  effiMSte.    The  attendaBt  atoad    attadwdtWaaiafaedaadcoMmentedon. 


near,  prepared  to  hmdt  at  the  miMr  It  waa  ofHia  K^teat  and  moat  tranapa- 

moBient,  pirn,  orinmfaig-lraiMy  and  odiI>  laat  wmm^  ptchti^  ittb  French  ma- 

ing^oi^B,  with  other    TiiioaB  hnpla-  terialnewnaaapujli— itapoatioalname 

menta  need  hi  Ua  ifooattoa.  Thagnaa-  imMigitwaalightaaawor,  atiyas 


'    tMoob  hnpla-  terialkMWBaaaM||li-4t8poadod 

ilfaa.  Thagnaa-  imMigitwaalightMawor,  ( 

Mr  iMBV  ^>Kh  Iti  ABigh.    It  appaantohatabeett 

The  hair  waa  not  what  Kka  a  oap  or  taihaii«  bat 


choice  of  omamanta.  Thahafrwaaaot    what  Kka  a  oap  or  tachaa,  bat  raiy 
strained  oTor  a  euahloa,  b«t  H^MIjr     mallt.aiid  fattenided  to  be  wom  low  on 


folded  back  from  tiia  fowheai,  and  thabMkoftehaad.  Fnwiitdapanded, 
craped  on  Aa  mdHModboe,  ao  aa  to  on  eaoh  Bida»  iaiga  h>oaa  folda  or  bowa 
giveitftillnawiaad  height    Thaoftot    of  nan,  whDb  two  lone  enda  floated 


give  it  fUlnam  and  might    ThaoAot  of  nane,  whOi  two  lone  enia  floated 

waa    eaajr*   and  appanatlj    natnaL  haos  ao  K^itlyaatobaBfted  and  aoa- 

Fnriherhaiokitwaaanaogadhiimiate  tained  W  Iha  air  Sn  dnaoina.    It  wae 

folda  or  wwrea,  tanlay  oaaaaualiy  deoarateg  hv  a  ataath  of  afiivta  loaaa 

into  rolla  or  enrli,  and  tatmhiithMf  hi  a  -«-«  >pnj  of  laigw  anaa  fidKng  on  one 

few  httga  dataehed  fhigiati  to  fraTnpon  ode.    Thia  waa  a  teTing  moment;  fbr 

tbeehonlder.   No  H^porliM  oomb  waa  no  Mokr  fwlminia   had  yet  been 

visible,  but  pomade  waa  frae^  naedi  hi  ooooraed  that  Iha  Ibalbira  ahoald  be 

order  to  gm  tanaelty  to  the  pow-  wam»    The  fidr  owner  waa  (rileot,  bat 

der.  tanadaplenflingoya  an  tha  dtmanaar 

When  folly  ohaigod  aad  prepared,  af  frtk    MoBy.  wte  waa  fabidden  to 

the  downy  jm|^  waa  not  dbahan  orar  qMah,waa  Utt^  bar  1^  aad  pretand- 

the  hahr,  aa  wa  eomaftimea  aaa  It  upon  ing  aoeaaathm  al^a dfitanae,  hot wateh- 

the  atay,  bnt Aa  opaflitor»  ateiiiHugata  ad  eloaely  each  word  aad  movement 

oonTement  dialanoa»  and  aiaiiBg  at  a  Mr.  Bowa  waa  partial  to  plnmea,  and 

partienlar  Ibid  or  oarief  hiir.  atmek  oaMnaUd  Inr  Ua  adialio  ihiU  hi  tiiafar 


lightly  upon  tiia  hiid  wood  or  iforr  gnoeHnl  adjoitment    tf  Taiy  qaiitiy 

baokofhtapnfl^whenallghtatnaiAof  datnehad  tfe  amionndlug  wiaath>  The 

fine  powder  flew  direolly  to  Its  appoint-  mother  aamdellywlthdiaw  the  longaai 

ed  olaoa.  ftathar*  and  a  oompfomiae  waa  mas 

One  might  ehnoat  flmay  each  tttHi  eOeotad.     One  nn^  of  dmndbg 

shower  waa dlmHed  by  abofy  of  aneh  loiea  waa  ratalid,  aa  matahmg  the 

airy  aylphaaapraalded  om  the  tofiatof  trhnmfaiptiftedKaai,lhoaghpi^ially 


theanlbrtmMtaaadagmdavadBeiinda»    Aadad  ar  hidde*  Vy  tiia  gaoae.    On 
^  sK  ao  ntoa  the    tha  oflMr  aide  draooad  tl 


soaooorata  watf  tta  sK  ao  nioa  the    tha  oflMr  aide  dioonad  tha   

caloahdion  lof  flnba  and  dlstmce,  telhar,  lAfia  tta  Inrgv  one  llghli^ 

Whan  tile  head  of  a  ^vaiyyoang  lady  wwvad  ovar  Aa  whole  inamtraotava, 

waa  diamed  with  pawte^ni  them  wain  giviwiomanadiflonalhfli^  while  the 

nonatoally^dtahrfn  t»aonoeal»te  end  dmpad  tbwaaia  te  ehocddar.  Tha 

intanthm  ifpMn  to  hava  haoi  m«Mi|y  wMa   aiwpgimmd,  whm  aompleted, 

to  eoftaa  tta  aoloriag  aad  giva  what  waft  pwwoaBead  my  taMhd  aad  ala- 

waa  then  aonaidand  a  heoamiafc  aad  gnt,  giving  aatfra  mltiftiaHnn  to  aD 

defloaleafihak  ThomolheraoanalqFed  paitlea.    ICr.  Bown  hnrilad  away  to 

his  hand.    Ikft  Teiltma,  nrnflami,"  lia  nart  nrnMomm^  and  wa  abo  ma 

lalMletrCak  Ma  Ite  naparalkma 


"  One  mmnlUilepal'."'  "1 

toomnehaohtti^MidlhidkiaMMfttet  afmmofthomMtmaof  awembiiy.  Ha 

rrnntimril  hi  aitaaplftylhhti  ani  fthnflna,  haa  haen  aTgliDliI  %m  kng.     Wa 

bioaghtoiit,iH*cmafUhand,aottin0w  woaU  an  m  naaawl  Ml  Ibot  hi  tha 

efleot    Thso^  aB4ii,Iamtold»no  ginthwin'b  imirfig  ionni,  or  go  ont 

paitiole  of  powder  had  tthn  nonte  ofaarwaytahMiirahitatlieHiyateiiea 

face,ormiaiediti  orlghil  daAmthm.  of  Ua  toilet     Bal^  tUa   parttBidar 

Bntnow^-lfaeleaalagMafelepaitofte  avidagt  it  ao  hMwwm,  that  a  door  haa 

ayaa  mm*  ha  baaniaiirfm.a^wUamdati^M 

Ibmedorblown  atoorwiittqg^tdhla,  wa  g^bnoa  hi 


dosed-whileflialieadiaflmnedorblown    atoorwiAm^tdhia,  wa  dnoa'faiftom 


upon,  to  ^Hsto4g^  ct  onea,  aay  ^om^n    thi  dJaiaut  eoal,  nod 
whiob  -   •  « 


oh  may  not  properly  'adhere.  Thoea,  oate  thareaaltof  oorobaarvationa.  Ha 
with  whom  the  powdering  procemwaa  iioladinasiut  of  light  bine  siUc,  and  is 
an  eyevyday  amir,  were  usually  pro*     seated,  lor  the  greater  oonTonienoe  of 
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his  wife,  who  kindly  assists  at  his 
toilet.  She  appears  to  be  occupied 
in  tying  ribbons,  the  color  of  the  dress, 
which  either  secure  it  at  the  knee,  or 
are  placed  there  for  ornament  in  lieu 
of  buttons,  or  the  usual  buckles.  These 
bows  of  ribbon,  with  their  flowing  ends, 
being  arranged  to  her  satisfaction,  the 
gentleman  rises.*  He  is  strikingly 
handsome.  The  dress  is  becoming,  but 
something  is  evidently  wrong,  and  he 
IS  altogether  uncomfortable.  As  the 
evening  approaches,  I  shall  take  this 
opportunity  of  informing  my  readers — 
sub  ro5a^that  he  has  been  requested 
by  his  colleagues  to  open  the  ball  in  a 
minuet  with  a  distinfmshed  French  la- 
dy, who  had  promised  to  honor  the 
occasion  by  her  presence.  The  circum- 
stance has  been  kept  quite  a  secret  till 
now,  and  hardly  whispered  beyond  the 
household,  though  there  were  various 
preliminary  discussions,  and  I  believe 
practicings  with  the  lady  herself.  To 
tliis  day,  people  are  fond  of  such  little 
mysteries.  Most  forms  of  the  minuet 
— certainly  the  particular  one  to  be 
danced  this  evening — require  a  very 
froe  use  of  the  arm,  which  is  lifted  con- 
tinually to  the  head;  the  dress,  of 
course,  must  be  an  easy  fit,  and  our 
friend's  coat,  intended  as  an  evening 
dress,  was  cut  with  reference  to  this, 
and  altered,  again  and  again,  till  there 
was  no  groand  for  complaint.  But  the 
embroidered  and  spangled  vest — there 
is  the  rub.  The  coat  is  hastily  dashed 
off,  and  all  usual  arrangements  made 
for  giving  more  ease.  It  will  not  do — 
^>ci8sors  are  called  into  requisition,  and 
deep  incisions  made  in  ihe  rich  material, 
while,  to  try  the  size,  the  arm  plies  up 
and  down,  as  making  salutes  with 
imaginary  hats.  I  have  dwelt  on  this 
little  circumstance,  because,  bearing 
testimony  to  the  writer's  truthfulness 
of  detail,  the  marks  of  scissors  are  yet 
visible  about  the  arm-holes  of  the  old- 
fashioned  garment  which,  tradition  says, 
was  worn  on  this  occasion.  It  still  re- 
mains, and,  had  I  not  kept  before  me  this 
tangible  link  with  the  pastel  should  have 
felt  at  times  I  was  recording  an  almost 
forgotten  dream. 

The  antiquated  garment  is  of  thick 
white  silk,  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
yard  in  depth,  and  with  no  collar.  The 
Ddgo  and  button-holes  are  neatly  border- 


ed with  silver  spangles.  Tho  buttons 
are  of  silk,  ornamented  with  silver.  A 
light  wreath  of  colored  embroidery, 
mixed  with  silver,  surrounds  the  whole, 
and,  intermingled,  are  many  little  spark- 
ling  gems,  each  set  on  a  plate  of  metal, 
BO  perforated  as  to  be  easily  attached 
with  the  needle.  The  large  pockets  are 
outlined  with  spangles,  and  lightly  and 
tastefully  ornamented  with  colored  and 
silver  embroidery. 

It  is  worn  and  dark  with  age,  but, 
when  pure  and  white,  and  while  silver 
and  gems  were  fresh  and  lustrous,  it 
must  have  been  quite  elegant,  though 
by  no  means  so  gorgeous  and  elabo- 
rate as  the  custom  of  the  time  would 
have  sanctioned. 

If  I  venture  to  offer  a  fuller  sketch  of 
this  gentleman's  appearance,  it  is  be- 
cause details  are  always  more  interest- 
ing than  generalities,  and  this  one  pic- 
ture may  be  considered  a  type  of  many 
in  the  evening  ball-room.  He  wears 
his  own  hair,  which  bears  evidence, 
however,  of  the  skill  of  the  perruqnier. 
It  is  powdered,  and  worn  behind  in  what 
was  familiarly  styled  a  club.  It  is 
quite  long,  gathered  in  the  neck,  and 
tightly  braided — this  braid  is  folded 
back,  and  neatly  and  completely  secured 
in  one  thick  plait,  concealed  by  a  large 
bow  of  black  or  brown  ribbon.  The 
hose,  of  course,  are  of  white  silk,  the 
dancing  pumps  are  either  of  black  vel- 
vet or  Spanish  morocco,  I  am  sorry  I 
cannot  quite  discern,  but  both  materials 
are  in  vogue,  and  there  is  no  uncertain- 
ty as  to  the  large  and  brilliant  buckles. 
Rich  lace  and  embroidery  decorate  the 
cravat  and  shirt-front,  on  which  re- 
poses a  costly  gem,  and  the  last  kind 
attention  of  the  wife  is,  to  attach  costly 
lace  to  his  wrists,  which  (I  whisper  a 
secret,  handed  down  from  those  old 
days),  being  new  and  not  ijossessitig 
that  much  desired  saffron  tint  which 
marks  and  distinguishes  the  heir-loom, 
giving  its  value  to  really  old  lace,  has 
been  bathing  for  some  days  past  in  a 
weak  decoction  of—- coffee. 

So  far  as  externals  go,  I  have  now 
presented  you  with  a  finished  gentle- 
man. Nor  is  he  deficient  in  more  im- 
portant requisites — ^that  old-fashioned 
politeness,  for  instance,  springing  from 
kindly  feeling  and  a  just  estimation  of 
one's  own    claims,   while    recognizing 


*  TimoB  had  changed  einco 
:horitic«  of  Bostuu. 


'  ribbon -gartors,  tied  in  bows."  were  forbidden  by  Iho  civil  au- 
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those  of  others.  Witness  tho  courteous 
thanks  to  his  wife,  and  listen  to — no, 
close  the  door,  no  outsider  shall  listen 
to  tho  courtly  compliments  which  ac- 
company his  expressions  of  regret  that 
she  cannot  accompany  him,  her  health 
not  admitting  exposure  to  the  even- 
iug  air.  Give  him  his  embroidered 
and  fragrant  handkerchief,  and  the 
snuff-box,  important  to  a  gentleman  as 
the  fan,  to  a  lady.  He  must  hasten 
away. 

Very  early  hours  were  then  observed 
both  in  going  to  and  returning  from  a 
ball.  And  he  must  be  punctually  on 
tho  spot,  for  some  last  consultations 
with  his  brother  managers. 

As  a  pendant  to  th»  little  sketch,  I 
would  like  to  present  a  finished  lady. 
But,  with  suspended  pen,  I  pause  at  the 
threshold  of  her  apartment,  hesitating 
to  enter  into  further  detail.  I  pro- 
mise, however,  this  shall  be  my  only 
portrait  of  a  young  gentlewoman  of  that 

?eriod.  When  we  reach  Concert  Hall, 
will  deal  only  with  the  matrons. 

I  have  lingered  so  long  in  doubt,  that 
the  toilet  is  quite  completed.  A 
young  sister  running  lightly  before,  to 
open  and  close  the  doors,  and  Molly 
carefully  lifting  and  guarding  the  train, 
the  lady  descends  from  an  upper 
apartment,  where  she  has  kindly  re- 
deemed a  promise  by  displaying  the 
pretty  dress  to  her  aged  nurse,  now 
crippled  and  infirm.  Wo  find  her  in 
tlie  drawing-room,  the  centre  of  an  ad- 
miring group.  With  tlie  exception  of 
the  decrepit  and  invalid  dependent,  all 
of  the  household  are  collected  to  com- 
ment and  admire.  Mother  and  aunt 
look  with  approving  eyes,  and  young 
sisters  with  unenvious  pride.  Dusky 
forms  linger  modestly  at  the  door-way, 
and  even  Irish  Thomas  loiters  and 
gazes,  while  arranging  the  wood-fire 
upon  its  antique  irons.  Molly  holds'a 
light,  and,  quite  entranced,  forgets  the 
proprieties  of  place  and  presence,  while 
uttering  exclamations  of  delighted  ap- 
proval. 

The  dress  is  made  and  trimmed  ac- 
cording to  the  last  received  accounts  of 
Parisian  modes.  It  is  ornamented  widi 
three  white  flounces  of  gauzy  tissue. 
Cut  very  long,  they  are  gathered  from 


the  edge,  at  frequent  intervals,  to  the  re- 
quisite depth ;  each  festoon  or  scallop 
being  held  in  place  by  a  small  cluster 
of  Italian  roses,  no  larger  than  the 
prairie  roses  of  our  Western  forests. 
The  shoe  is  of  white  kid,  surmounted 
by  an  oval  buckle  of  chased  gold,  with 
a  sotting  of  Bristol  stones.  The  heels 
are  hi^rh  as  thoy  can  possibly  be  worn. 
I  shoiUd  probably  be  discredited,  did  I 
venture  to  name  the  number  of  inches 
they  would  measure.*  They  are  faced 
witibi  white  to  match  the  shoe,  and,  taper- 
ing to  a  point  no  larger  than  a  New 
York  shilling,  are,  therefore,  not  con- 
spicuous ;  in  fact,  they  are  hidden  from 
view  by  the  descending  train,  which 
lightly  sweeps  the  floor,  but  is  not  of  an 
inconvenient  length  for  dancing.  That 
most  important  article  of  attire,  the 
hoop,  is  not  large,  probdi)ly  no  larger 
than  the  whale-bone  apparatus  worn  at 
the  present  day. 

Tne  bodice  is  cut  square,  long  and 
tapering,  and  trimmed  with  gauze.  The 
sleeves  fit  the  arm,  and  are  worn  below 
the  elbow.  They  are  partially  covered 
with  gauze,  and,  above  some  trimmings 
of  this  material,  is  a  band  of  ribbon,  the 
long  floating  ends  of  which  pass  through 
a  small  slide  or  buckle  of  the  same  pat- 
tern with  those  worn  in  the  shoe.  An- 
tique lace  decorates  the  neck,  and  falls 
in  a  double  frill  from  the  edge  of  the 
sleeve.  A  bow  of  whit«  ribbon  is  worn 
in  front  or  at  the  side ;  it  is  long  and 
flowing,  and  finished  by  those  painted 
emblems  I  have  before  described.  The 
golden  eagle  has  been  omitted  on  this 
sash,  and,  to  hide  the  deficiency  and 
supply  a  missing  decoration,  the  an- 
tique chatelaine  is  worn,  from  which  are 
suspended  the  enameled  watch  and  ac- 
companying ornaments.  The  young 
gentlewoman  helds  in  her  hand  a  fan  of 
delicately  painted  kid,  mounted  in  carv- 
ed ivory,  in  which  is  executed  her 
cypher. 

One  more  littie  item,  it  is  so  8trongl|r 
in  contrast  with  our  modem  fashions  : 
the  dress  is  out  high  on  the  Ehoulder, 
while  the  glove  is  of  a  length  which 
meets  and  passes  under  the  sleeve — any 
separation  from  which  was  considered 
to  show  such  deficiency  of  neat  arrange- 
ment that  it  was   usually  attached  by 


"  This  peculiar  faahion  of  the  time  satisfactorily  acconnts  for  tho  airy  and  very  elegant 
carriage  or  tho  women  of  that  day,  tho  credit  of  which  is  nsnallj  given  to  tho  habit  of  sitting  in 
high-backed  chairs.  Tlie  height  of  the  heel  inclining  the  person  forward,  there  was  a  natural 
impulse  to  counturbHlnnco  this  tendency,  by  throwing  bock  the  head  and  shoulders. 
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the  dressing-maid  with  needle  and 
thread.  Thus  the  fair  and  rounded 
arm,  from  the  snowy  shoulder  to  the 
tapering  fingers,  was,  though  partially 
exposed  at  home,  literally  in  full  dress 
when  prepared  for  an  evenin^-balL 

But,  all  this  time,  where  is  the  car- 
riage ?  It  went  early,  to  carry  one  of 
the  managers,  and  was  afterwards  to 
brine  the  chaperone.  Something  has 
surely  happened.  Thomas  watches  at 
the  front  gate,  and  a  little  sister  runs 
in  and  out  through  the  hall-door  with 
deceptive  inteUi^noe  of  approaching 
wheels.  Time  is  wearing  away,  and 
the  hour  rapidly  approaches  when 
Washington,  who  was  proverbially 
punctual,  wiU  be  received  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  hall. 

I  will  not  detain  my  readers  with  the 
causes  of  the  delay,  to  be  regretted 
even  at  this  distant  period.  Thomas 
rushes  in,  at  length,  with  the  welcome 
announcement.  The  mother  carefully 
enwraps  her  daughter  in  the  little  sortie 
de  half  while  MoUy,  thoughtful  for  the 
delicate  shoe,  stretches  a  drugget  from 
the  house-door  to  the  steps  of  the 
carriage. 

CHAPTER  EL 

"  I  would  not  ileei> !    I  love  to  be 
Again  in  their  fair  company ; 
Bot,  e'er  my  lips  oan  bid  them  stay, 
Thej  pass  and  vanish  quite  away! 
Alas !  oar  memories  may  retrace 
Each  circnmBtance  of  time  and  place, 
Season  and  scene  come  back  again, 
And  outwardi  things  uichanged  remain." 
Oolden  Legend. 

Concert  Hall,  in  the  last  century, 
was  said  to  offer  the*  most  commodious 
and  elegant  assembly-room  to  be  found 
in  the  Union.  Its  exterior  is  staU  beau- 
tiful, though  somewhat  impaired  by  the 
neglect  and  dinge  of  pasnng  years. 
The  parties  given  there  m  the  tost  cen- 
tury were  usually  very  select,  great 
pains  being  taken  that  they  should 
not  be  over-crowded.  Here  was  am- 
ple space  for-  the  graceful  management 
of  the  hoop,  and  display  of  the  sweep- 
ing train.  Here,  beside  the  reeidar 
assemblies,  at  frequent  and  stated  in- 
tervals, were  club- balls  given  by  tiie 
bachelors;  and  another  class  of  fes- 
tive entertainments,  which  seems  to 
have  gone  by  with  the  century — invi- 
tations being  occasionally  issued  by 
some  single  gentleman,  resident  or 
stranger,  who,  desirous  to  acknowledge 
and  return  the  civilities  shown  to  him. 


and  having  no  suitable  residence,  sum- 
moned his  friends  to  this  beautiful  hall. 

Tradition  says  these  occasions  were 
often  very  costly  and  splendid,  Tarying 
in  style  and  decoration  in  aooordanoe 
witii  the  taste  or  wealtii  of  the  host.^^ 

On  the  evening  selected  for  the  en- 
tertainment given  to  Washingtoov  we 
will  suppose  the  carriage  beaiine  cor 
young  prentlewoman  has  traversed  the 
short  distance  to  this  well-known  spot, 
and,  with  her  friend  or  relative,  she  is 
ushered  into  a  cloak-room  ou  the  lower 
floor. 

Here,  to  their  great  ohaffrin,  they 
are  informed  that  the  President  has 
already  arrived,  and  the  managers  are 
occupied  in  making  ceremonioas  pre- 
sentations to  him.  And  here  we  must 
suppose  these  ladies  to  be  aDaoyin^y 
detained,  awaiting  tiie  leisure  of  aome 
one  of  these  genttemen. 

I  have  not  received  the  aooount  of 
Washington's  entrance  from  an  eye-mt- 
ness  ;  but  tradition  (and  from  an  anHieB- 
tic  source)  says,  that  the  illnstrioas  enest 
was  met  by  the  manag^ers  at  the  ao<v, 
and  ushered  by  them  with  cereaumioiis 
respect  ts  his  raised  seat  at  the  frDrther 
extremity  of  the  hall;  that  most  of  the 
guests  had  arrived  early,  in  order  to 
witness  his  entrance  ana  share  In  tiie 
reception;  that  he  was  greeted  and 
announced  by  appropriate  music;  and 
that  each  person  m  the  ball-room  rose 
and  remained  standing  as  he  passed  up 
the  room.  Some  persons  of  custinotion 
were  then  presented,  or,  if  previously 
known,  paid  their  respects  to  the  Pre- 
sident. ^  All  the  ladies  present  then 
passed  in  succession  before  hhn ;  eacfi 
being  formally  and  particularly  intro- 
duced to  him  by  name,  and  to  eaoh  he 
Sve  his  hand.  Some  were  already 
own  to  him,  and  to  these,  and  per- 
haps to  others,  he  occasionslly  ad- 
dressed a  few  words.  Each  lady*  as 
she  advanced,  is  believed  to  have  been 
met  and  led  forward  by  one  of  the  mas- 
ters of  ceremony,  while  another  otood 
by  the  President's  side  and  annonnoed 
her  name.  Each  lady,  as  she  pasaed, 
slowly  bent  in  the  low  but  stately  ooor- 
tesy  of  the  old  school.  There  waa  no 
hurry,  no  confusion — this  the  mannen 
of  the  time  would  forbid. 

When  we  recall  the  noted  beaaty  of 
the  ladies  of  that  day,  and  picture  ts 
ourselves  the  voluminous  folds  of  their 
peculiar  dress— the  flowing  saque,  witii 
Its  length  of  train;  "the  hoop  of  two 
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ells  wide  ;'*  the  Bumptuous  npleiidor  of 
brocade,  and  paduasoy,  and  velvet,  and 
quilted  satin ;  the  great  additional  height 
gained  from  the  shoe,  and  the  style  of 
head-dress  then  most  in  vogue;  the 
superb  and  lofty  carriage,  llie  manner 
dignified  and  noble — we  must  admit  this 
antiquated  ceremonial  to  have  been  a 
mortt  beautiful  spectacle,  and  full  of  in- 
terest to  us  (I  bad  almost  said)  their 
degenerate  descendants. 

Washington  is  believed  to  have  stood, 
during  this  formal  presentation,  in  front 
of  the  raised  dais,  where  was  placed  his 
chair  of  state.  A  programme  of  these 
proceedings  had  been  previously  ar- 
ranged by  the  managers ;  and,  with  the 
consideration  and  respect  then  paid  to 
age  and  rank,  they  had,  with  much  tact 
and  discrimination,  arranged  that  such 
ladies,  either  residents  or  strangers,  as 
were  most  distinguished,  should,  with- 
out apparent  design,  be  placed  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  hall.  Thus,  being 
nearest  to  the  President,  they  were  first 
presented. 

While  this  beautiful  pageantry  sweeps 
through  the  hall,  we  return  to  the  cloak- 
room. The  two  ladies,  having  no  escort, 
are  still  waiting.  Custom  would  forbid 
their  entering,  unattended,  a  public  as- 
sembly. Message  after  message  has 
gone  up  to  the  ball-room ;  but,  possibly, 
while  the  managers  were  so  occupied, 
they  have  not  been  delivered,  and  certain- 
ly not  attended  to.  Of  the  matronly 
companion  of  our  young  Bostonian,  no 
tradition  remains.  Name,  rank,  and 
appearance  are  equally  lost.  As  these 
pages,  however,  are  intended  to  com* 
memorate  the  costume,  as  well  as  the 
manners  of  the  time,  I  will  venture 
to  describe  particularly  an  antiquated 
dress  which  I  have  examined,  and 
know  to  have  been  worn  by  a  lady  of 
that  period,  who  frequently  filled  the 
position  of  chaperone.  Partly  because 
this  paper  may  in  future  be  referred  to 
as  authority  in  such  matters,  and  partly 
that  I  like  to  give  individuality  to  my 
characters,  it  will  be  pleasanter  to 
picture  the  lad^  under  this  antiquated 
guise — which,  indeed,  she  might  have 
worn  —  than  as  the  indistinct  and 
shadowy  personage  she  has  hitherto 
appeared. 

The  material  is  of  white  silk,  bro- 
caded in  stripes,  and  also  in  lightiy 
scattered  wreaths  and  bouquets  of 
many  hues,  but  with  flowers  of  minute 
size,  so  that  the  effect  is  not  gaudy. 

VOL.  IX.— 11 


The  bodice  is  cut  high  on  the  back  and 
shoulder,  square  and  low  in  front,  and 
appears  to  nave  been  laced  across  an 
embroidered  chemisette;  a  trimming 
of  ribbon  passes  round  the  neck  and 
down  the  sides  of  the  bodice,  and  also 
on  the  edge  of  the  open  dress,  which  is 
only  attached  to  the  body  at  the  back, 
and  terminates  in  a  long  train ;  the 
sleeves  come  a  little  below  the  elbow, 
and  the  petticoat  is  of  the  same  mate- 
rial ;  the  whole  contains  a  sufficient 
number  of  yards  for  two  moderate 
drosses  —  an  apron  of  black  lace  ac- 
companied this  dress,  wrought  in  pat- 
tern, and  finished  with  a  wide  flounce 
tipering  at  the  side — the  shoes  were 
of  white  kid,  trimmed  with  plaited  rib- 
lK>n.  To  complete  this  attire,  we  must 
imagine  rich  lace  on  the  sleeves,  and 
standing  around  the  neck ;  also  a 
folded  gauze  handkerchief,  or,  if  the 
wearer  was  quite  advanced,  a  lace 
mantilla,  with  powdered  hair,  perhaps 
drawn  over  a  cushion  and  ornament- 
ed with  feathers  and  jewels,  or,  witii 
more  simple  tastes,  surmounted  by  a 
full-dress  cap,  with  lace  mitts,  and 
large  and  handsome  fan — and  we  have 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  appearance  of 
the  New-England  matron  at  this  period 
of  the  last  century. 

Two  of  the  managers  at  length  make 
their  appearance.  They  are  in  high 
spirits,  and  congratulate  each  other  oii 
the  entire  success,  so  far,  of  their  ar- 
rangements for  the  evening. 

The  ladies  so  long  delayed,  naturally 
express  their  regret  at  losing  the  intro- 
duction they  had  been  promised,  to 
Washington,  and  learn,  to  their  great 
astonishment,  it  is  the  intention  of 
these  gentiemen  to  take  them  directly 
up  throueh  the  centre  of  the  hall  and 
present  uem  at  once  to  the  President 
They  entreat  not  to  be  made  so  con- 
spicuous, but  the  self-willed  managers 
pertinaciously  insist  on  carrying  out 
their  o?ra  views;  and  theirs  was  au- 
thority which,  though  brief,  was  not  to 
be  resisted.  They  were  autocrats  on 
their  own  ground. 

They  pass  up  the  stair-way.  The 
chaperone  of  course  takes  precedence ; 
but  both  ladies  pause  in  some  dismay 
at  the  entrance  of  the  brilliantly-lighted 
ball-room.  However  unexpected  and 
embarrassing  the  circumstances,  we 
must  suppose  that,  havmg  once  cross- 
ed the  threshold,  and  passed  through 
the  crowd  of  gentiemen  loitering  at  the 
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door-Tay.  ihf»y  trcre  able  to  summon  to 
their  aM  the  stfli-j>n<»e.<sion  and  dimity 
tlien  s^o  si'>dulous1y  culdvatod.  In  order 
to  realist*  how  try mg  the  onleal.  wo  must 
romembcr  that,  lest  any  lady  ehould  be 
crowded  or  forgotten,  all  who  were  pre- 
sent liad  formed,  as  it  were,  in  line — 
tlio  pentlemon  escortinjj  them  forward 
in  long  succession  on  one  side  of  the 
room,  and  after  the  presentation  they 
hnd  pa<st-d  on  to  the  opposite  side. 
Mi>j*t  of  the  gentlemen,  meantime,  hav- 
ing had  other  opportunities  of  paying 
thuir  respects  to  the  President,  'had 
fsillen  back  in  order  better  to  view  the 
ceremony,  so  that  the  centre  of  the  hall 
wax  noarlv  vacant. 

A  raised  dais,  canopied  over  with  cost- 
ly tape>try,  was  at  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  half.  The  backgn>und  and  drapo- 
rv,  the  otuch  or  chairs,  and  even  the 
ffoor  was,  I  am  tt»ld.  c«n-en»d  with  tlio 
Aum**  raro  and  Wautiful  material,  which, 
though  rich  aiul  unusii.-d.  was  a^rang^^d 
simply,  trracefully,  and  in  perfect  taste. 
This  littlt*  dais,  or  staging,  was  of  such 
a  heii^ht  tliat  the  Pn'sident  when  seated 
could  I'asily  converse  with  those  who 
vivTv  Ktanduig  around  hi:n.  Hut  he  did 
nut  occupy  it  while  standing  himself,  as 
it  plai:ed  him  at  an  inconvenient  eleva- 
tion above  his  friends.  Theref«»n»  he 
e^uM  not  rise,  but  simply  l>ent  his  head 
in  acknowledging  luiy  further  intn)duc- 
tions.  His  mmin^'r  is  recalh'd  at  tliis 
day,  as  very  gent  If,  and  his  voice  n?- 
monibcred  as  ch*ar  luid  pleasant.  His 
oountfiimice  and  bearing  have  left  a 
more  distinct  impr<'s>ion  than  his  dn*ss; 
but  it  was  black,  and  the  material  ap- 
penrs  U>  havi<  bi*en  wlvet,  with  rich  lace 
iiud  huiidrtonio  nhoo  and  knfo-bui»kles. 

Washington  was  scattMl  when  the 
^p-oup  advanced,  of  which  1  have  bi'fon* 
«pok«*ii.  1  lovo  t«t  portray  to  myself  the 
didir-iite  and  luaidriily  figuni  I  have  hI- 
rrady  nki-Urhrd,  at,  lier  heail  l>ent  in 
^ra<:i*fi4l  r«-.ven-ntM',  wiih  dnMiping  eyelid 
umI  kindling  ehi-ek,  shci  st(N>d  for  a 
fisir  ifMfmuut*  befiirtt  th«f  horo  so  bidoved 
arid  h'ittornd.  The  downeant  pyts  humid 
w'iiU  'fills  glifslrniiig  toar,  t)io  result  of  so 
lii'irdi  i-ffi'itioii,  Ititt  in  a  ghtd.  pleanod 
4iiiiln.  virhtiii  hi-r  hatid  rnntt'd  fir  a  nio. 
i4i«i<il  ill  bi«i  Ufid  nhti  liitiined  to  a  fow 
m  mU  iif  kiri'tly  gimttng. 

'1  >»  M«j.M»  idi-aiant  to  rrenunt  tho  per 
wtfit^l  f4^i*irii^ii''iY  of  H  youtlifiil  bi'lhi,  thtt 
im  Ittft  U*t  i^liiiiiinn  th<i  wiiti*r  oan  atfunl 
'!#  II»M  )r'>M<iff  il'i«t'iiiii»ii,  ill  whoMi  an- 
U#.t^»^tii»M«  Mf}  |if«<|i(*iati(Jti«  wo  httve  so 


closely  sympathized.  She  passes  on, 
and  is  lost  t')  view  in  the  crowd  of  her 
youthful  c^temporaries,  bearing  away, 
however,  from  the  brilliant  scene  manj 
a  cherished  recollection — recalled  with 
pleasure  in  the  vicissitudes  of  a  pzoloog'- 
ed  life. 

The  return  of  the  managers,  who  are 
fuH  of  animation,  removes  somethiDg  of 
formality  or  stiffness,  which  so  nmch 
ceremony  had  necessarily  shed  orer  the 
scene,  though,  daring  their  short  ab- 
sence, the  sunny  face  and  genial  man- 
ner of  their  associate,  3Ir.  RnsseL  hare 
done  wonders.  He  has  spoken  to  every- 
body, offering  respectful  homa^  where 
it  was  due.  and  distributing  smiles,  com- 
pliments, and  playful  jests  wherever 
they  are  appropriate  or  acceptable.  He 
neglects  none  of  his  maltxfanoos  duties, 
and  appears  to  possess  a  sort  of  general 
ubiquity. 

As  nearly  as  I  con  discern,  looking 
back  so  far.  he  wears  a  salt  of  m  dark* 
rich  color,  like  mulberry  or  claret,  with 
something  very  ri>splendent  abont  him. 
Whether  this  glitter  is  from  gold  em- 
broidery upon  the  vest  or  a  aort  of 
reful'^nce — an  emanation  from  the 
heart  and  spirit  of  the  man,  all  agiow 
to-night— I  cannot  undertake  to  decide. 

Tliere  are  many  here  widi  something 
of  military  display  in  dress  and  decora- 
tion. Heroic  days  were  those  whi^ 
preceded  these  brilliant  festivities,  and 
many  are  hert*  to-night  who  accompa- 
nied their  peerless  chief  through  dark 
and  trying  hours,  many  with  whom,  like 
the  elder  manager,  this  was  no  mere 
holiday  garb,  and  whose  eeanira  were 
something  more  and  better  than  carpet 
kniijhts. 

i*hildren  and  gnmdchildreii,  or,  per> 
haps,  still  later  descendants*  mi^t  not 
approve  the  introduction  here  of  their 
family  names.  Therefore,  aeleotiw 
from  amon^  those  ladies  who  were  tiie 
local  celebrities  of  the  time,  I  feel  only 
at  liberty  to  speak  of  Mrs.  Hanooek, 
who.  as  the  wife  of  a  public  fancttonaxr, 
has  already  been  noticed  in  prinL  She 
wtis  a  ludy  of  distingoished  pre 
very  stately  and  commaac~~ 
much  personal  beauty,  and 
hauteur  of  carriage.  She  was  fond  of 
dress,  and  usually  appeared  in  pobUo  in 
much  sumptuousness  of  oostmne.  To- 
night the  writer  will  not  venture  into  de- 
tails, but  believes  her  dress  to  have  been  a 


brtieadi*,  the  tissue  of  which  waa  pnrtly 
of  gnuMi  or  blue  silk,  and  pactljof  gold; 
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over  thig  brilliant  surface  lay  pprinkled, 
in  the  fashion  of  the  time,  bouquets  of 
softly  varied  hue,  embossed  or  finished 
with  gold. 

It  was  a  custom  of  the  time  to  distin- 
guish a  bride  hy  marked  and  particular 
attention.  On  her  first  public  appear- 
ance, after  marriage,  at  an  evening  par- 
ty, she  was  expected  to  open  the  festi- 
vities, either  in  a  minuet  or  by  leading 
in  the  contradance,  and  was  usually  the 
stir  of  the  evening,  assuming  much 
dignity  and  great  elegance  of  attire. 
Matrons  of  long  standing  and  acknow- 
ledged rank  welcomed  the  young  debu- 
tante into  tneir  circle,  and,  on  such 
occasions,  cordially  yielded  her  preced- 
ence. Sometimes,  two  or  more  stars 
rose  at  once  on  the  social  horizon, 
their  conflicting  claims  to  these  honors 
beino:  very  nicely  adjusted  by  the  dis- 
criminating masters  of  ceremony.  The 
beautiful  occasion  of  which  I  write  was 
ornamented,  tradition  says,  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  newly-married  lady,  of  dis- 
tinguished personal  appearance,  accom- 
plished, elegant,  and  nighly  educated. 
Both  bride  and  bridegroom  belonged  to 
families  of  some  local  prominence ;  but, 
on  on  evening  like  this,  illustrated  hy 
the  presence  of  so  many  strangers,  the 
lady,  though  a  favorite  and  much  ad- 
mired, very  quietiy  yielded  the  honors, 
hers  by  prescriptive  right. 

A  roval  squadron  of  Prance  was  lying 
in  the  harbor,  and  the  French  admir^ 
was  present,  with  numerous  ladies  and 
gentlemen  ot  his  suite.  These  strangers 
were  offered  every  mark  of  distinction, 
every  proof  of  respect  and  regard,  pre- 
cedence being  given  them  on  all  possible 
occasions. 

Some  of  these  gentiemen  mast  have 
been  actively  engaged  in  our  revolution- 
ary contest;  for,  tradition  says,  they 
wore,  among  other  decorations,  a  bald 
eagle,  the  badge  of  the  Cincinnati  So- 
ciety, suspended  on  its  blue  and  white 
ribbon,  emblematic  of  the  union  of  Ame- 
rica with  France. 

Before  we  open  the  ball,  I  wish  to  al- 
lude to  the  published  remarks  of  a 
foreign  traveler,  who,  at  a  period  ante- 
cedent to  this,  criticised  the  dancing  of 
the  Boston  ladies,  though  he  admitted 
their  preeminent  beauty.  But  manners 
and  customs  had  changed  since  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago.  Mr.  Peter 
Pelham,    *'over    against    the    Quaker 


meeting-house  in  Lindcl's  Row," 
taught  dancing  to  our  mothers'  grand- 
mothers, while  his  wife*  assisted  him  in 
presiding  over  a  little  shop  where  he 
disposed  of  ♦*  The  best  Virginia  Tobac- 
co, Cut  Pigtail,  and  Spun,  of  all  sorts, 
by  Wholesale  and  Retail,a  t  the  cheap- 
est Rates.     Also  Snuff." 

Perhaps  there  were  •*  too  many 
strings  to  his  bow,"  to  enable  it  to  do 
its  best  execution  in  the  dancing-masters 
hand,  as  legends  say  he  varied  his  oc- 
cupations by  teaching  writing  and  arith- 
metic, also. 

In  the  days  of  which  I  write.  Concert 
Hall  was  not  reserved  exclusively  for 
evening  festivities,  but,  on  its  springy 
floor,  old  Master  Turner,  of  honored 
memory,  presided  over  the  graces,  and 
taught  deportment  and  etiquette  to  the 
rising  generation  of  his  time.  Here 
were  practiced  the  profound  and  courtiy 
bows,  the  low  but  statelv  courtesies  of 
this  truly  old  school.  The  young  peo- 
ple were  on  their  own  ground  when  in- 
troduced to  the  evening  assembly.  Mas- 
ter Turner  exacted  great  respect  from 
his  pupils,  and  always  paid  them  the 
compliment  of  appearing  at  his  school 
in  powdered  wig,  with  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  full  dress.  He  was  driven  to 
the  door  in  his  own  vehicle,  attended  by 
his  black  servant,  who  had  charge  of  the 
violin. 

His  name  is  well  remembered  in  the 
region  where  I  write,  as  the  son  inherit- 
ed his  father's  profession,  and  taught 
till  within  the  present  century.  Both 
were  of  good  standing,  or,  a  more  ap- 
propriate phrase,  good  footing,  in  socie- 
ty, belonging  to  the  clubs,  and  other 
respectable  associations  of  their  day. 
But  the  ^Either  was,  emphatically,  a  gen- 
tleman— conscientious,  punctilious,  and 
dignified.  The  mothers  of  that  day 
intrusted  the  formation  of  their  chil- 
dren's manners  to  one  who  not  only 
taught  the  outward  graces,  but  was  ca- 
pable of  instilling  the  more  sterling  and 
noble  qualities  of  chivalry,  of  honor,  and 
of  true  courtesy.  He  would  have  quite 
scorned  to  teach  those  committed  to  his 
charge  the  peasant  dances  of  Europe. 
I  have  made  this  mention  of  the  old 
teacher  because  he  had  trained  many 
who  were  the  ornaments  of  this  particu- 
lar occasion. 

One  more  litUe  sketch  ere  the  dance 
commences.      I  wish  to  make  you  ac- 


*  Hn.  Peter  P.  was  grandmother  to  Lord  Lyndhnrst,  Chancellor  of  England. 
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quainted  with  Belstead,  the  head  mitsi- 
cian.  He  was  peerleps  in  his  way.  No 
music  was  inspiriting  like  his,  especially 
late  in  the  evening,  when  more  inspirited 
himself.  Before  playing,  he  usually  call- 
ed for  something  to  moisten  the  strings, 
and  never  considered  his  elbow  suffici- 
ently pliant  until  he  had  taken  what  he 
called  **  the  bender;**  perhaps  he  origin- 
ated the  term  since  become  so  familiar. 
He  knew  each  individual  upon  the  floor  ; 
had  his  prejudices  and  his  favorites ;  was 
full  of  spicy  anecdotes  and  witty  com- 
ments, and,  with  true  instinct,  could 
prophecy  the  triumphant  belle  fore- 
shadowed in  the  youtliful  and  unprac- 
ticed  debutante. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say, 
that  a  certain  set  of  gay  young  gentle- 
men amused  themsclvos,  at  times,  by 
plying  him  witli  potent  draughts,  thus 
encouraging  his  genial  and  communica- 
tive moods. 

In  short,  to  speak  in  plain  language, 
he  was  notoriously  **apt  to  get  fud- 
dled;*' but,  in  such  a  way,  as  to  make 
his  auditors  and  himself  nearly  equally 
merry.  To-night^  especially  at  a  later 
hour,  he — was — I  regret  to  make  the 
statement — but  truth  compels  me  to  say 
— he  was  decidedly  tipsy.  Not  so, 
however,  as  to  lose,  in  any  degree,  his 
serene  self-possession,  or  a  fit  sense  of 
the  dignity  of  the  occasion. 

What  we  should  now  consider  a  very 
early  hour,  was  usually  named  in  the 
last  century  on  the  cards  of  invitation, 
and  not  merely  as  a  form — people  really 
went  at  the  appointed  time. 

It  would  seem  our  ancestors  met  to 
enjoy  conversation  as  well  as  dancing; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  old-fashioned 
ceremonial  belonging  to  the  time,  these 
were  really  social  occasions,  bringing 
together  persons  of  various  age,  who 
could  each  depend  on  meeting  his  co- 
temporaries  and  friends.  The  ladies 
liked  to  display  their  rich  trains  previ- 
ous to  looping  them  up  for  the  dance ; 
and  there  was  always  a  gentle  cun-ent 
of  motion,  as  they  swept  up  and  down 
the  margin  of  the  hall,  receiving  the 
greeting  of  their  friends,  or  acknowledg- 
ing the  presentation  of  strangers^-cero- 
monies  and  particular  introductions  be- 
ing mure  in  vogue  in  those  polite  days 
than  in  our  own.  It  will  be  seen  the 
dancing  did  not  commence  at  once,  but 
when  sufficient  time  had  been  allowed 
fr>r  all  this  preliminary  etiquette  and 
iy,  a  low,  warning  note  was  heard 


from  Belstead's  violin,  and  a  slight  stir 
and  rustling  might  be  observed  among 
those  who  expected  to  occupy  the  floor. 

At  home,  if  a  lady's  free  moyements 
were  impeded  by  her  train,  it  was 
caught  hastily  up  and  drawn  through 
the  pocket-hole,  bringing  the  fallne«« 
on  one  side,  and  giving  a  very  airy  and 
jaunty  efiEect  to  the  figure.  It  could 
uius  be  easily  and  quickly  dropped,  the 
wearer  at  once  regaming  her  usual  state 
on  the  approach  of  a  visitor.  In  the 
ball-room,  a  mure  careful  arrangement 
was  necessary,  and  the  train,  except- 
ing for  a  minuet,  was  made  to  fold 
under  at  a  suitable  length;  being  there 
secured  by  a  loop,  or  some  other  con- 
venient fastening.  Young^  ladies  ap- 
plied to  each  other  for  assistance,  and 
might  be  seen  on  every  side,  carefully 
adjusting  the  folds  of  each  other's 
dress,  and  giving  a  graceful  flow  to  the 
rich  drapery.  One  of  the  duties  of  a 
chaperone  was,  to  see  that  the  train  of 
her  youthful  charge  was  properly  ad- 
justed— and  it  was  a  common  polite  at- 
tention to  offer  a  stranger.  The  stately 
mhiuet  de  la  cour  danced,  or  rather  per^ 
formed  by  two  individuals,  was  then 
considered  the  most  appropriate  and 
elegant  mode  of  commencing,  or,  as 
tliey  phrased  it,  opening  a  balL 

The  minuet  has  long  been  a  popular 
tradition ;  but  another  manner  of  com- 
mencing evening  festivities,  more  pecu- 
liar, perhaps,  to  New  England,  has 
never,  I  believe,  had  so  wide  a  ciroula- 
tion.  I  allude  to  the  "  drawn-dance,'* 
where  the  chance  partner  was  obtained 
by  a  species  of  lottery.  Those  famous 
old  assemblies  at  Concert  Hall  usualljr 
commenced  in  this  way,  and  very  possi- 
bly it  was  one  reason  for  the  earlj  and 
punctual  attendance.  It  was  a  favorite 
custom,  there  being  always  great  ex- 
citement and  amusement  for  the  spec- 
tators, as  well  as  those  more  nearly 
concerned,  in  the  odd  chances  or  happy 
hits  that  would  naturally  occur.  In 
many  ways  it  promoted  a  general  ease 
and  hilarity.  It  brought  out  all  tiie 
dancers  on  the  floor  at  once,  giving  to 
all  the  opportunity  of  easily  greeting 
their  friends  as  they  came  in  contact 
in  the  changing  figures  of  the  dance. 
Strangers,  or  diffident  young  gentlemen 
not  yet  at  home  in  society,  were  saved 
the  embarrassment  of  seeking  a  partner, 
and  to  young  ladies,  with  no  pretensions 
to  belleship,  but  some  confidence  in 
their  own  powers  of  pleasing  if  once 
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brought  forward,  it  seoured  the  certain- 
tj  of  at  least  one,  and  I  believe  two 
dances.  The  great  caution  used  in 
selecting  subscribers  to  these  balls, 
made  this  amusing  custom  quite  un- 
objectionable, and  not  so  inconsistent, 
as  we  might  imagine,  with  a  certain 
degree  of  exclusiveness,  then  practiced. 
As  this  was  not  one  of  the  stated  and 
regular  assemblies,  but  an  entertain- 
ment given  in  honor  of  the  President, 
it  had  been  considered  more  elegant  to 
commence  the  dancing  with  a  minuet ; 
but,  after  some  conferring  amon^  the 
mittiagers,  the  innovation  is  set  aside — 
partly,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  in  com- 
pliance with  an  expressed  desire  of  the 
{^resident,  who  might  have  feared  the 
unusual  ceremony  which  marked  his 
reception  would  give  a  character  of  form- 
ality or  restraint  to  the  evening ;  and, 
perhaps,  with  the  foreigners  present,  he 
might  be  desirous  of  seeing  the,  at  that 
time,  popular  drawn-dance. 

The  announcement  was  received 
with  pleasure,  and  little  vases,  contain- 
taining  numbered  cards,  were  passed 
round  the  hall,  the  blank  sides  alone 
being  visible,  and  those  intended  for 
ladies  differing  from  the  others  in  color 
or  character.  No  one  was  pressed  to 
take  a  ticket,  but  the  opportunity  was 
offered  to  all. 

When  the  cards  were  distributed, 
trains  adjusted,  etc.,  Col.  Bradford 
called  out  the  numbers,  in  this  way : 
"Number  one,  a  lady,"  ♦♦Number one, 
a  gentleman."  The  lady,  advancing 
a  few  steps,  was  promptly  met,  and  led 
forward  to  hor  place  by  one  of  the 
managers — number  one,  a  gentleman,  in 
the  mean  time  coming  forward  to  meet 
his  destined  partner.  If  there  was  no 
previous  acquaintance,  and  the  parties 
wished  it,  they  were  introduced  to  each 
other  by  one  of  the  masters  of  ceremo- 
ny; and,  if  tiiis  was  not  done,  I  am 
told,  the  chance  partner  was  not  neces- 
sarily a  future  acquaintance.  Numbers 
two,  three,  four,  etc.,  successively 
follow,  till  two  lonff  contradances  reach 
to  the  extremity  of  the  hall. 

Certain  ladies,  who  have  been  previ- 
ously requested  to  hold  themselves  in 
reserve,  were  now  led  by  their  fathers  to 
the  head  of  the  two  dances.  Mr.  F. 
led  to  this  place  of  honor  the  French 
lody  who  was  expected  to  open  the 
ball,  some  other  dame  of  distinction 
taking  precedence  in  the  parallel-dance. 
Tradition  does  not  say  what  favorite 


air  was  selected  by  the  lady  who  took 
the  lead ;  but,  as  a  customary  attention, 
she  was  requested  to  name  the  tune, 
which  Col.  Bradford  proceeded  to  order 
of  the  band. 

At  a  signal  from  this  gentleman, 
Belstead,  having  now  sufficiently  baChed 
his  elbow,  drew  one  long  note  from  his 
expressive  violin,  which  siud,  as  plainly 
as  note  could  speak,  ♦'  Now,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  your  best  courtesies  and 
bows,'*  and  the  whole  array  of  ladies 
sunk  at  once  in  courtesies  so  profound 
that,  with  some,  it  would  seem,  as  in 
some  weird  Blitz-like  experiment,  there 
was  danger  of  their  being  swallowed  up 
and  lost  to  mortal  view,  in  the  swelling 
amplitude  of  their  own  hoops.  Such 
fears,  however,  must  have  been  soon 
set  at  rest,  as  they  gradually  emerged, 
the  erect  and  well-balanced  heads  rising 
again  to  the  previous  altitude  given 
them  by  the  high-heeled  shoes.  The 
long  files  of  gentlemen  facing  their 
partners  acknowledged  and  returned 
these  courtesies  with  reverential  bows — 
sufficiently  described,  when  I  say  they 
were  of  the  old  regime.  How  many  of 
my  readers  can  remember  when  mak- 
ing an  obeisance  was  familiarly  called 
**  making  the  manners** — and  not  alto- 
gether inappropriately,  as  the  breeding 
and  spirit  of  the  individual  were  marked, 
in  some  degree,  by  the  style  of  the  bow 
or  courtesy. 

This  opening  ceremony  being  accom- 
plished, the  music  fairly  commenced, 
and,  if  not  so  **  dreamy**  and  **  entranc- 
ing** as  the  more  cultivated  music  of  the 
present  day  (I  quote,  I  believe,  the  usual 
descriptive  phrases),  it  was  very  pleas- 
ing, having,  I  am  assured,  a  much  gayer 
and  more  exhilarating  character,  with 
decidedly  more  dance  in  it.  Need  I 
describe  here  the  much-maligned  contra- 
dance,  for  which  I  am  greatly  inclined 
to  enter  a  plea  ?^-combming,  as  it  did, 
the  social  character  given  by  the  oppor- 
tunity of  rapid  conversations  with  pass- 
ing friends,  and  exhilarating  movement, 
that  safety-valve  for  exuberant  joyous- 
ness,  with  plenty  of  space  to  expand 
and  expatiate — no  wonder  it  was  popular 
in  its  aay. 

It  lingered  long,  and  seemed  to  be 
almost  one  of  our  institutions,  but  those 
who  recall  it  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  (after  the  quadrille 
was  domesticated  among  us)  knew  little 
of  it3  pristine  charm.  Tho  ugliness  of 
the  prevailing  style  of  dress  at  that 
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time,  the  bad  taste  of  the  wigs  of  false 
hwr,  the  ungracefully  short  waists  and 
vulgarly  short  skirts,  so  different  from 
the  stately  array  of  the  earlier  period, 
together  with  the  black  coats — for 
black  had  come  to  be  the  prevailing 
color  with  gentlemen — must  alone  have 
made  a  marked  difference.  And  with 
newer  fashions  and  feelings,  the  whole 
spirit  and  character  of  the  dance  had 
passed  away.  In  time  it  lost  even  its 
name ;  and,  banished  to  rustic  localities, 
was  aptly  recognized  as  the  **  country" 
dance. 

But  we  go  back  to  the  opening  dance 
of  this  particular  evening,  now  drawing 
to  a  close.  Those  whom  we  saw  placed 
at  the  head,  and  taking  the  lead  in 
passing  down  the  long  files,  have  re- 
gained their  original  position  at  the  top; 
and  Belstead,  taking  cognizance  of  this 
fact,  acts  as  if  under  advice  from  Capt. 
Cuttle — **  When  found  make  a  note" — 
by  making  immediately  a  very  lengthy 
and  particular  note,  indeed.  Ceremo- 
nious bows  and  courtesies  are  again  ex- 
changed, and  the  gentlemen  lead  their 
partners  from  the  floor  by  the  tips  of 
their  white-gloved  fingers. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Freeman  was  said  to 
dance  the  minuet  more  elegantly  than 
any  other  native  resident  of  Boston.  I 
trust  no  nice  old  gentleman  of  ninety 
odd  years,  or  thereabouts,  will  consider 
himself  aggrieved  or  personally  slighted. 
"  I  tell  the  tale  as  'twas  told  to  me ;" 
and,  at  all  events,  he  was  selected  by 
his  confreres  for  this  conspicuous  ex- 
hibition. 

The  dance  was  previously  planned, 
and,  I  believe,  practiced,  by  the  parties, 
but  in  accordance,  I  conclude,  with 
some  long-forgotten  etiquette  of  the 
day.  The  gentleman  proceeded  to  ask 
formal  permission  from  the  Marquis  do 
Traversay  for  a  minuet  with  his  wife. 
The  marquis,  who  at  the  moment  was 
in  conversation  with  the  President,  of 
course  looked  quite  unconscious  of  all 
previous  discussion  and  preparation. 
Taking  an  airy  pinch  of  snuff,  with  a 
French  bow  and  ready  *'  Oui,  oui,  mon- 
sieur," he  accorded  his  gracious  sanc- 
tion. 

When  this  punctilio  had  been  ob- 
served, the  lady  was  led  by  her  partner 
to  the  extremity  of  the  room,  oppf)3ite 
the  raised  seat  of  our  distii»guished 
guest.  It  was  necessary  the  centre  of 
the  floor  should  bo  cleared,  as  for  waltz- 
ing at  the  present  day ;  and  while  the 


other  managers  are  effecting  this,  as  we 
superintended,  in  a  former  chapter,  the 
toilet  of  the  gentleman,  in  all  justioe, 
I  should  hasten  to  deacribe  that  of  the 
lady,  premising  that  this  shall  be  the 
last  costume  of  the  evening  into  trhioh 
I  shall  venture  to  initiate  my  readers. 
Her  dress,  I  am  told,  was  of  black  vel- 
vet, terminating  in  a  long  trun,  lined 
with  white  satin.  It  was  mach  orna- 
mented with  lace  and  jewels,  and  worn 
open  in  the  fashion  of  the  day.  The 
under-dress  was  of  white  satin,  richly 
trimmed.  On  the  side  was  the  indis- 
pensable bow,  the  long  ends  of  which 
were  delicately  painted,  by  her  own  fair 
hand,  with  French  and  American  em- 
blems— the  laurel  wreath  encircling  the 
name  of  Washington.  Her  hair  was 
dressed  full,  craped,  puffed,  curled,  and 
well  powdered.  A  little  on  one  ride 
was  a  hat,  I  am  told,  of  straw,  and  sup- 
pose to  have  been  Leghorn,  as  Mrs. 
Adams,  in  her  published  letters,  dated 
not  far  from  this  time,  speaks  of  such  as 
worn  by  herself  and  daughter  while  at 
the  English  court.  An  aigrette  of 
white  plumes  was  gracefully  ^sposed 
on  one  side  ;  and  among  the  ornaments 
of  the  hat — mostly  of  white  satin — was 
one  of  black  velvet,  intended,  probablj, 
as  a  relief,  or  back-ground,  for  the 
diamond  eagle,  which  clasped,  and  ap- 
parently held,  the  feathers  in  place. 
Drawn  through  the  hair,  on  the  side  not 
shaded  by  the  hat,  was  a  white  ribbon, 
on  which  sparkled  the  initials  G.  W. 
The  lady  and  her  dress  were  mnoh 
commended,  more  especially  ast  with 
French  tact  and,  I  doubt  not,  true  feel- 
ing, a  part  of  her  profuse  splendor  of 
diamonds  was  made  to  illustrate  oar 
national  emblem,  and  implied  a  compli- 
ment to  our  national  chief. 

We  left  this  very  strikmg  couplo 
standing  side  by  side  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  hall.  Their  arms  are  quietly 
dropped.  In  one  hand  the  gentleman 
carries  hi^  chapeau;  and  the  ladj  has 
not  forgotten  her  fan — both  articles  ap- 
pear to  have  been  essential  to  the  prop- 
er execution  of  the  dance.  Imagine  at 
this  moment  the  most  entire  silence 
reigns  throughout  the  assembly,  tiU 
Col.  Bradford  at  length  raises  his 
hand,  as  a  signal  to  the  expectant 
leader. 

A  light  tap  was  heard  from  Belstead's 
foot,  and  Mr.  F.  put  on  his  hat ;  but 
with  the  first  low  tone  from  the  speak- 
ing violin,  the  partners  turned  towards 
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each  other,  and  at  the  first  emphatic 
DOte,  he  took  it  off  again,  with  a  pro- 
found and  expressive  bow,  gracefully 
acknowledged  by  the  lady,  who  extend- 
ed to  him  the  hand  for  which  he  ap- 
peared to  sue.  He  led  her  to  the 
centre  of  the  hall;  her  train,  as  they 
advanced,  dragged  **in  slow  length" 
upon  the  floor.  Here,  I  am  told,  they 
**  passed  and  repassed" — probably,  to 
the  initiated,  the  phrase  is  luU  of  mean- 
ing. They  advanced,  they  retreated, 
with  many  genuflexions  and  other 
graceful  movements  belonging  to  the 
dance,  all  in  harmony  with  the  slow 
and  very  peculiar  music. 

It  was  considered  an  accomplishment 
properly  to  manage  the  train,  without 
allowing  it  to  be  too  engi'ossing :  and 
there  was  one  backward,  retreating 
movement,  where,  in  a  private  circle,  it 
would  have  been  carelessly  hung  upon 
the  arm,  but  here  required  the  use  of 
both  hands,  being  lifted  and  held  at 
each  edge,  ready  to  fall  at  the  proper 
moment. 

Occasionally  the  partners  turned 
away  from  each  other,  the  figure  carry- 
ing them  off  to  the  sides  of  the  hall, 
when  the  gentleman  would  put  on  his 
hat,  as  if,  having  made  his  last  conge, 
he  was  about  to  go  home ;  but  it  was 
always  raised  as  he  again  faced  his 
partner,  and  swept  the  floor  as  he  ap- 
proached her.  The  lady,  in  the  mean 
time,  taking  cognizance,  over  her 
shoulder,  of  the  gentleman*s  movement*;, 
daintily  lifted  her  train,  or  swept  it 
aside,  as  she  slowly  turned  to  receive 
and  acknowledge  his  deferential  bow, 
according  him,  it  seemed,  just  sufficient 
grace  to  induce  him  to  continue  the 
respectful  homage. 

This  beautiful  dance  would  naturally 
be  influenced  by  the  character  of  the 
performers ;  and  as  the  **  songs  without 
words,"  so  stimulating  to  the  imagina- 
tion, are  the  very  poetry  of  music,  so, 
in  such  hands  as  these,  and  managed  as 
it  was  that  night,  the  expressive  dance 
must  have  seemed  the  very  poetry  of 
motion.  To  the  imaginations  of  some, 
it  might  have  read  as  the  lingering 
parting  of  lovers;  to  others,  as  of  a 
captive  princess  in  the  castle  of  a  noble 
knight;  or  a  Calypso-like  enchantress, 
weaving  Circean  spells  for  some  new 
Telemachus  ;  or  a  courtier  suing  to  his 
queen,  where  questions  of  life  and  death 
might  hang  upon  the  isi»ue. 

But  the  stat<*ly  measure  is  trod  ;  the 


last  reverential  bow  is  made,  and  the 
lady  led  respectfully  back  to  her  hus- 
band and  friends,  her  partner  express- 
ing his  profound  sense  of  the  honor 
accorded  him  The  compliments  offer- 
ed to  the  Marchioness  de  Traversay 
were  received  with  grace  and  ease  ;  and 
among  them,  I  am  told,  was  a  courteous 
expression  of  pleasure,  from  a  source 
which  would  give  it  unusual  value. 

I  cannot  say,  with  decision,  if  there 
were  other  minuets,  or  if  the  drawn- 
dance  was  repeated — I  think  not — but 
the  cotillon  had  been  taught  for  years  at 
Master  Turner's  school,  and  was  danced 
at  intervals  through  the  remainder  of 
the  evening;  perhaps,  introduced  by 
the  French  guests,  or,  more  probably, 
offered  as  a  courteous  attention — a 
graceful  hospitality — intended  to  remind 
them  of  home. 

What  would  my  youthful  readers 
make  of  an  announcement  like  this  ? 
**  Gentlemen  will  now  please  to  take 
their  partners  for  a  voluntary."  A 
contradance,  where  a  gentleman  could 
choose  his  own  vis-d-vis^  was  distin- 
guished in  this  way  from  the  dance  by 
lot ;    and  the  usual  form  of  invitation 

was :  "  Miss   ,  will   you  do  me 

the  honor  to  carry  down  this  voluntarj' 
with  me  ?" 

And,  now,  I  imagine  ray  readers  ra- 
pidly turning  the  pages,  glancing  for- 
ward, in  haste,  to  find  my  bill  of  fare  at 
the  supper-table.  The  hour  has  evi- 
dently arrived,  but  I  grieve  to  say  1 
have  no  materials  wherewith  to  prepare 
a  banquet  worthy  the  occasion  and  the 
guests.  In  the  lapse  of  many  years, 
the  supper  has  evidently  run  into  so 
many  others,  belonging  to  different 
periods,  that  I  demur  at  offering  readers 
of  taste  and  refinement  so  heterogeneous 
a  mixture. 

Though  I  hesitate  to  open  the  door 
of  the  supper- room,  I  firmly  believe,  and 
recommend  it  to  the  implicit  belief  of 
my  reader,  that  the  arrangements  were 
all  that  could  be  desired  or  expected ; 
that  every  proper  observance  of  etiquette 
or  precedence  was  strictly  attended  to 
by  the  punctilious  managers ;  that  some 
stately  march  was  played  as  the  guests 
passed  to  the  banqueting-room  ;  that 
comfortable  seats  were  provided  for  all 
at  the  table  ;  to  say  nothing  of  knives 
and  forks — water-ice  boing,  probably, 
less  in  requi:<ition  than  hot  roast  ducks. 
I  feel  assured,  also,  that  healths  were 
pledged,  and  the  occasion  animated  by 
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an  interchange  of  sentiment  and  flow  of 
wit ;  and  believe  it  would  have  been  in 
keeping  with  the  manners  of  the  time 
if  the  entertainment  had  been  varied  and 
enlivened  by  vocal  music. 

I  will  also  allow  my  readers  to  glance 
into  a  side  room,  where  hot  chocolate 
and  Boston  milk-biscuit  have  been 
served  through  the  evening,  lest  inquiries 
should  be  made  in  vain  for  this  last- 
named  dainty,  which,  for  aught  I  know, 
was  inherited  from  our  Puritan  ancestry. 
I  am  grieved  to  say,  it  has  been  quite 
crowded  out  in  the  present  century  by 
French  comfits,  etc.,  etc. 

As  the  evening  wore  on,  and  the 
dancing  recommenced,  it  took  a  gayer 
tone,  but  never  lost,  in  any  degree,  its 
character  of  propriety,  elegance,  and 
requirement.  The  contradanco  was 
not  necessarily  stately  and  formal, 
though  the  initiatory  dances  of  a  public 
assembly  were,  I  am  told,  usually  of  this 
character ;  but,  with  change  of  time  and 
tune,  and  corresponding  changes  of 
figure,  they  became,  towards  the  close 
of  a  gay  evening,  most  animated  and 
vivacious.  The  Virginia  reel  has  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  the  gayest  of 
these  old  dances.  But  though,  on  other 
occasions,  the  light  dancers  might  sweep 
down  the  halL  if  not  quite  with  the  wild 
rush  of  the  galoppe,  yet  as  buoyantly 
and  as  mernly,  to-night  there  was  too 
much  good  taste  and  true  feeling  for 
any  exhibition  of  extreme  hilarity ;  nor 
would  the  masters  of  ceremony — or  shall 
we  now  call  them  masters  of  the  revels 
— have  sanctioned  any  exuberance  of 
spirits,  which  might  be  construed  into 
want  of  respect  or  consideration  for  the 
President,  who  had  but  recently  lost  his 
mother. 

I  have  no  account  of  Washington's 
departure  from  the  ball,  and  suppose  he 
must  have  quietly  left  during  the  dance. 
There  was  great  propriety  in  offering 
this  fete  to  tlie  chieftain  who,  through 
many  a  sleepless,  anxious  night,  had 
watched  over  and  guarded  the  once 
seemingly  doomed  city.  When  rescued 
and  prosperous,  it  was  an  appropriate 
compliment,  a  fit  testimonial  from  the 
ladies  of  Boston  to  the  champion  who 
had  secured  to  them  the  ease,  serenity, 
and  happiness  he  this  evening  wit- 
nessed. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  has  been 
long  familiar  with  some  of  the  prepara- 
tions for,  and  much  of  the  detail  of,  this 


interesting  and  beautiful  oocamon — from 
early  childhood  it  has  been  an  **  oft- 
told  tale'* — and,  though  unable  to  re- 
cord each  minute  particular,  has  wiahed 
to  preserve  its  memory  from  entiro  obli- 
vion ;  aiming  less  to  sketch  a  brilliant 
but  undefined  scene,  giving  play  to  tbe 
imagination,  than  to  offer  a  vivid  and 
truthful  picture  of  a  f6te,  the  most  me- 
morable and  splendid  ever  given  in  the 
capital  of  New  England,  and  whioh,  if 
not  found  in  historic  annals,  is  in  some 
measure  worthy  of  a  place  there  ;  for  it 
helps  to  show  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and 
how  the  hearts  of  all  went  out  to  him 
who  was  at  once  ruler  and  dtisen  of  a 
great  republic. 

But  the  night  wears  on,  the  clock 
strikes  two — a  warning  note — which 
says,  it  is  time  to  wind  up  our  balL  The 
voice  of  merriment  is  hushed,  the  mnsi* 
cian's  bow  is  loosened,  his  instroment 
unstrung. 

The  ball  is  over,  and  where  now  are 
all  the  stately  figures  we  have  summoned 
back  to  life  ?  The  governor  has  come 
down  from  his  chair  of  state ;  the  judge 
from  his  bench ;  the  president  from 
his  lofty  position;  the  sword  of  the 
great  general  rusts  in  its  scabbard; 
the  weary  dancers — sleep.  If,  by 
chance,  one  should  yet  linger,  the  light 
foot  must  have  lost  its  neetness,  the 
hand  forgotten  its  cunning.  The  head, 
once  bent  in  homage  to  our  peer- 
less chieftain,  droops  heavily  with  the 
weight  of  many  years.  The  skillful 
coiffeur  is  no  longer  needed.  No  mortal 
hand  sheds  the  snows  that  have  whiten- 
ed it  for  many  a  winter. 

A  stable  now  occupies  the  spot,  where 
we  sympathized  with  the  solicitudes 
and  watched  the  preparations  and  deH- 
cate  adornment  of  a  youthful  belle. 
The  once  pleasant  street,  with  its  shade 
trees  and  deep  inclosures,  is  now  a  nar* 
row,  noisy,  and  crowded  thoroughfare. 
The  glory  of  Concert  Hall,  too,  has  de- 
parted. Where  the  fairest  and  loveliest 
of  the  land  trod  with  grace  and  dignity 
the  antique  measures  of  a  former  cen- 
tury, Ethiopian  mimics  perform  their 
grotesque,  fantastic  dances,  and  there 
the  swarthy  minstrels  pour  melodies, 
quaint,  whimsical,  and  extravagantv 
yet,  sometimes,  with  utterance  sad  and 
plaintive,  as  of  human  hearts  sobbing 
with  irrepressible  anguish,  aching,  and 
breaking,  complainingly  askioff  for  re 
lief,  which  this  world  cannot  give. 
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THE     OLD     ADOBE: 


A  ROMANCE   PERHAPS. 


A  FEATURE  in  the  San  Francisco  of 
1849  was  the  "  Old  Adobe"  on  the 
Plaza.  Between  Rincon  and  Clarke's 
Points  were  many  more  sightly  edifices, 
but  I  doubt  if  any  half  so  storied  in 
stirring  associations.  With  Its  sturdy 
brown  walls,  its  low-descending  roof, 
tiled  after  the  true  rancho  model,  its 
rickety  porch  with  planks  all  adrift, 
its  much  whittled  railings  and  posts,  its 
Houare-set  windows  with  their  deep 
sills,  and  its  dusty  door  forever  wide, 
hospitable  by  rust— the  *'  Old  Adobe" 
seemed  set  in  the  midst  of  the  Plaza, 
right  over  against  the  Parker  House, 
as  a  sort  of  public  shingle,  contributed 
by  Inzy,  good-natured,  old  Yerba  Buena 
to  the  slashing  but  inventive  jack- 
knives  of  Young  San  Francisco. 

Overlooking  the  Plaza  from  the  veran- 
dah, you  had  before  you,  across  the  midst 
of  the  open  space,  the  Parker  House, 
famous  as  the  first  of  Californian  hotels, 
fit  to  be  so  called ;  and  next  it,  on  the 
corner  of  Kearney  and  Washington 
streets,  the  El  Dorado,  phenix  of  many 
fires.  On  your  left,  amidships  in  the 
North  side  of  the  square,  was  th6 
original  Alia  California  office,  and  ad- 
joining it,  the  Bella  Union  and  Washing- 
ton Hall,  infamous — the  first  as  a  cut- 
throats' gambling-house,resort  of  bowie- 
knife,  revolver,  and  slung-shot  bravos  ; 
the  latter,  as  a  stew  of  cneap  prostitu- 
tion. To  your  right,  and  furtnest  oflF, 
was  the  old  City  Hotel,  where,  as  well 
as  in  "Tammany"  opposite,  Sam 
Roberts  erst  mustered  his  Hounds,  par- 
ading them  in  a  chow-chow  of  Mexican 
and  Chinese  costume,  and  filing  them 
through  the  bar-room,  on  horseback,  to 
drink.  Higher  up,  on  the  South  side, 
was  Sam  Brannan*8  office,  where,  later, 
that  redoubtable  Mormon  millionaire 
arraigned  those  same  Hounds  at  the  bar 
of  public  justice,  and,  revolver  in  hand, 
from  the  roof  of  his  saucy  little  castle, 
made  that  reckless  appeal  to  popular 
indignation  to  bring  out  its  nalters. 
Quite  near  you,  directly  on  your  right, 
and  best  seen  from  the  South  end  of 
the  porch,  was  the  little  white  frame 
School-house,  which,  soon  breaking  its 
early  promise,  became  first  a  concert 
hall  for  Steve  Massett's  entertainments, 
and  afterward  a  police  station  for  the 


entertainment  of  bad  women  and  beasts. 
Still  nearer  to  you,  and  interjacent  as 
to  the  School-house  and  the  Old  Adobe, 
was  the  Alcalde*s  Office,  where  a  rich 
and  various  assortment  of  Californian 
justice  was  kept  constantly  on  hand, 
to  be  characteristically  dispensed  by  a 
Leavenworth  or  a  Geary.  Right  before 
you  was  the  original  flag- staff— that 
Bunkumest  of  flag-staffs— whence  floated 
Uncle  Sam*s  title-deed  to  the  land  of 
Ophir. 

But  the  most  interesting  object  of  all, 
that  which  stood  for  more  that  is  purely 
San  Franciscan  than  any  other  thing  in 
town,  was  no  further  off  than  the  South 
end  of  the  verandah ;  you  had  but  to 
walk  that  far  to  lay  your  hand  upon  it. 
A  rou^h,  but  substantial  upright,  glori- 
fied with  many  of  the  sonorous  names 
of  Forty-Nine,  now,  alas,  lost  to  the 
Custom-House  and  to  history,  support- 
ed the  spine  of  the  Old  Adobe's  roof, 
and  a  beam,  as  rough  and  stout,  cross- 
ing from  rib  to  rib,  formed  with  it  a 
cross  that  once  was  put  to  a  just  but 
savage  purpose;  for  from  an  arm  of 
that  same  cross,  one  dark  and  danger- 
ous night,  the  Vigilance  Committee, 
which  had  been  but  an  idler's  rumor 
before,  hung  up  the  body  of  Jenkins, 
for  a  sign  and  a  token  that  they  were 
an  actuality  and  a  deadly  force. 

How  well  I  remember  it  all !  The 
Monumental'g  bell  tolled,  till  every  sec- 
ond citizen  in  hearing  of  its  accusing 
voice  confessed,  in  whisper  to  his  own 
soul,  his  Eugene-Aramness,  and  was 
seized  with  a  fiend-instigated  impulse 
to  go  and  give  himself  up. 

"  From  its  nailed  coffin-prison 
The  corpse  had  arisen, 
And  in  all  its  shroud  vesture, 
With  menacing;;  gesture, 
And  eve-balls  that  stared  at  them, 
Flared  at  them,  glared  at  them, 
It  pointed — it  floated 
Its  slaj'ers,  and  touted. 

In  accents  that  thrilled  (horn, 
'  Those  mthless  dissemblers, 
Thoso  guilt-stricken  tremblers, 
Are  the  villains  who  killed  me!'  " 

I  remember  how  Jenkins  looked 
when  he  was  led  forth  from  the  Com- 
mittee's room  into  the  street  with  the 
rope  about  his  neck ;  he  was  smoking  the 
cigar  Sam  Brannan  gave  him  when  he 
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was  asked  if  he  had  a  last  request  to 
make,  and  he  replied:  "No — Yes — 
Sam,  ril  take  a  cheroot,  if  you've  got 
such  a  thing  about  you."  I  remember 
how  he  looked  under  the  Old  Adobe 
beam,  when  Sam  gave  the  word  for 
**A  long  pull,  and  a  strong  pull,  and 
a  pull  altogether — ^let  every  honest 
citizen  be  a  hangman  for  once" — Jen- 
kins had  let  the  cigar  go  out,  for  he 
was  dead.  And  **  we  believe  it  is  not 
generally  known,"  as  the  newspaper 
phrase  is.  that  the  first  man  hung  by 
the  San  Francisco  Vigilance  Committee 
was  dead  before  he  was  swung  up,  and 
the  second,  Stewart,  was  alive  after  ho 
was  cut  down. 

But  the  Plaza  was  not  utterly  with- 
out its  cheerful  aspects  ;  and  the  glass 
eyes  of  the  Old  Adobe  were  gladdened 
with  a  graceful  and  a  hopeful  sight, 
when  first  they  looked  upon  the  Lady 
of  San  Francisco. 

There  was  not  much  of  her.  She 
was  but  a  little  one,  and  very  quiet  and  • 
harmless-looking  in  her  precise  rai- 
ment of  saddest  black;  for  on  ship- 
board, coming  out,  the  material  part  of 
a  tiny  passenger  had  gone  down  among 
the  sea- shells,  and  a  tiny  sprite  had 
flitted  heavenward  alone,  like  a  strange, 
solitary  buttei*fly,  such  as  sometimes 
visits  lonely  ships  in  the  Gulf  Stream, 
to  fill  the  big  hearts  of  swarthy  seamen 
with  special  wonder,  and  many  a  ten- 
der, half- sad,  self- reproachful  memory 
of  white  cottages,  and  hedge-rows  neat- 
ly dipt,  and  fragrant  clover-banks 
jJive  with  bees — but  which  very  soon, 
straining  its  tender  wings  in  the  sun- 
shine, stretches  seaward  and  skyward 
and  is  seen  no  more  forever. 

They  wore  the  ensign  drooping,  like 
a  conscious  thing,  the  day  that  baby 
died.  Rude  sailors  sat  for 'ad,  in  the 
**  watch  below,"  and  read  the  burial 
service,  laying  their  heads  together  in 
squads,  and  listening  in  more  than  in- 
structed reverence  to  the  **  Resurrection 
and  the  Life,"  from  the  school-taught 
lips  of  a  boatswain's  mate,  forgetful  of 
his  official  blasphemies.  The  captain's 
clerk,  a  sturdy,  handsome  fellow,  with  a 
nor-west  hail,  a  hearty  social  quality, 
and  no  weaknesses,  forgot  his  last 
rough  joke,  and  was  under  the  weather 
that  day  ;  but  he  hoped  no  one  but  ho 
knew  how  blurred  was  the  page,  and 
how  unsteady  the  lines,  when  he  drew 
his  reluctant  pen  through  the  half  of 
•*  Mrs.  Blank  and  infant."     And  after 


many  days,  when  the  weather  was  geni- 
al, and  her  nurse  persuasive,  and  the 
little  lady  appeared  on  deck  agdn,  pale, 
and  sad-eyed,  and  quiet,  and  in  her 
simplicity  of  sorrow  and  demure  rai- 
ment seeming  unwittingly  to  rebuke 
the  selfish  cheerfulness  of  some  who 
mieht  have  forgotten  her  once  or  twice 
— then  uncouth  **  hands"  looking  at  her 
askance,  would,  with  a  certain  courtly 
awkwardness,  and  very  modestly,  per- 
form gallant  things  in  her  service ;  and 
competing  passengers,  in  phrases  as 
rough  as  Esau's  thigh,  would  approach 
her  with  ingenious  anticipations  of  her 
half-formed  wishes,  and  abundance  of 
timely  tendernesses  ;  until,  at  last,  when 
the  good  ship  sailed  through  the  Golden 
Gate,  she  was  won  to  exchange  her 
self-absorption  for  a  graceful  pensive- 
ness,  prettier,  and  even  more  com- 
manding, than  a  dbordered  sorrow. 

"  Full  fathom  five  her  darling  lies ; 

Of  his  bonos  oro  corals  made ; 
Those  aro  pourls  that  wore  his  eyes ; 

Nothing  of  him  that  can  fade, 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea  change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange!" 

And  this  was  she  who  crossed  the 
Plaza,  one  bright  morning  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  Eighteen  Hundred  and 
Forty-nine.  She  leaned  on  the  stout 
•arm  of  her  husband,  an  intelligent,  gal- 
lant, joyous-looking  gentleman — though 
that  was  his  baby  that  went  down 
among  the  sea-shells,  and  he  had  no 
other  for  his  sorrow.  He  had  arrired 
a  year  before ;  his  ventures  had  been 
lucky;  he  hud  become  a  merchant  of 
note,  a  man  of  water-lots  and  steam- 
boats, and  shares  in  desirable  sites  at 
the  head  of  navigation ;  and  he  had 
built  a  brave  house  to  put  his  brave  lit- 
tle wife  in,  and  his  baby-failure,  in 
which  he  had  invested  such  a  sum  of 
love.  But  he  was  not  broken  yet,  nor 
dispirited,  for  he  had  not  touched  his 
original  capital — she  remained. 

They  crossed  the  Plaza  diagonally, 
from  Clay  street  to  Dupont,  and  as 
they  passed  they  made  a  jubilee.  In 
the  little  white  shantee  on  the  rise  of  the 
hill,  where  the  Alcalde  then  held  occa- 
sional court  and  administered  expensive 
justice,  a  premature  lawyer  was  outpour- 
ing Arkansas  eloquence  and  crushing 
the  claim  of  some  sacrilegious  ronchero 
to  a  fifty-vara  lot  in  the  middle  of  a 
paper  cemetery.*  Presently  a  plain 
black  bonnet,  bordered  with  a  white 
cap,  camo  within  range  of  the  window. 
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Forthwith  that  impetaouiji  coun*<el  for* 
pot  Ills  client  and  his  case,  dropped 
thn  tlir<*ad  of  Is  is  argument,  which  Ims 
never  been  picked  uj»  og-ain  to  this 
day,  and  performed  a  wild  vault  through 
the  window  into  the  open  space  in 
front.  That  blessed  ranciiero  holds  his 
own. 

In  the  Old  Adobe  the  oolieotor  of  cua- 
toms  was 

*'  Id  liis  counting- ho Qi<e 
A  counliu|^  out  Lis  tnoooy," 

and  pert  perntit-cWks,  with  a  variety 
of  bad  hmgucge,  were  explaining  to 
bewildered  foreign ers  the  pecuhar  in- 
stltutir>n»  of  our  country.  **  Ili^re  Bho 
oomes  1**  wa«  whimpered  in  the  venindah. 
The  deputy-cas^hi*  r  caught  up  the  wprd, 
and  like  the  hill-beacons  in  the  '*  Span- 
ish Armada/*  it  flew  from  desk  to  desk. 
At  once  an  infornial  recess  was  taken, 
and  frenzied  aliens,  frantically  pestjcu- 
lalin^,  were  suffered  to  abide  Id  blas- 
phemous impatience  till  the  phenomenon 
bad  pa^fi^ed. 

At  th©  »♦  El  Dorado"  a  free  fight  was 
ddjourned  for  the  occasion,  and  ''drtnka 
ttU  round^'  substituted  thereafter  by  mis- 
take. 

Across  the  open  space,  an  agile, 
frim-browned,  nervous-looking  Merican 
cornets  caracoling  on  hia  fretted  steed. 
Reespleiident  h  he  in  a  holiday  gerape* 
of  hues  as  multifarious  as  Joseph '«  coat ; 
resplendent  in  a  foppish  sombrero,  and 
famous  for  the  precise  cut  nf  his  ran- 
cbero*«  jacket.  A  musical  man  is  he — 
jingling  aa  to  his  sspurs,  jiogling  as  to 
his  horst^'a  bit  and  head-jstall,  jingling 
as  to  thfes  high  peak  of  his  saddle,  jin- 

fling  as  to  his  hoggins.  In  a  moment 
e  is  almost  upon  her.  One  nljarp  jerk 
at  the  savage  bit  throvva  bis  quivering 
horso  upon  his  hauncbe*:,  and  pausing 
ao,  he  fiitii  the  model  of  an  equipped 
caballero,  unscrupulous  and  gallant. 
That  night,  a  solitary  wayfarer,  with  a 
heavy  pouch  at  bis  belt^  makes  his  wiiy 
over  a  desperate  road  to  the  Mission 
San  Dolores,  unbcalhed.  An  unerring 
knife  had  been  whelted  fur  biui,  bat  a 
beam  from  an  angel's  eye  sealed  it  in 
its  sheutb. 

In  front  of  the  **  Bella  Union,**  Sam 
Roberta  and  his  Ili>uiids  aro  marching 
two- and- two,  in  cumivul  JLvttire,  mixed 
of  Mexican,  Cliiuese  uud  Indian  gar- 
ments, s^natched  with  impunity  from 
'ik0  nearest  shops,  without  money  and 
iiltbout  price.     But  now  they  halt  and, 
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fijrming  in  line,  lift  their  hats  even 
gracefully — surely  with  some  hopeful 
ahow  of  respect— and  salute  the  First 
Lady.  No  flames  from  Chilian  tents 
affright  the  quarters  of  Clarke's  point 
that  night ;  no  shrieks  of  violated  wo- 
men make  that  night  hideous.  A  min- 
ifeter  of  grace  be&towed  the  talisman, 
though  no  grateful  lips  do  homage  to  the 
saving  hand. 

In  the  *»Aguila  d©  Oro"  they  nro 
having  a  lively  game  of  monte,  A  mis- 
erable wretch*  an  invalided  miner^  at- 
tenuated and  feeble,  his  joints  all  twist- 
ed in  the  rack  of  rheumatism,  elbows 
his  way  to  a  table  and  huUIs  suspended 
over  a  card,  in  lucky  indecision,  a  soiled 
and  finger-worn  bit  of  paper,  a  certifi- 
cate of  deposit  with  Wright  &  Co.  for 
three  thousand  dollars  in  dust.  Once 
more,  and  ju^t  in  time,  goes  up  that 
saving  signal — **Sho*s  coming,  boys, 
Hurrah!"  That  man  is  fat  and  lazy 
and  hmber  now.  Under  his  fig-tree,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Susquehannah,  be  re- 
joices in  pigs  and  chickens,  a  white 
cottage,  and  an  "old  woman,'*  and 
even  Rheumatism  cannot  make  him 
afraid. 

What  was  the  spell  that  wrought 
these  changes — that  tran.^tnnted  the 
toads  and  lizards,  and  all  the  loath- 
some things  of  a  dissolute  and  lawless 
community,  into  the  very  pearls  and 
diiimonds  of  fairy  talc — that  by  some 
wondrous  cunning  made,  of  a  day  of 
lust  and  rapme  and  worse  than  Ish- 
maels  rule,  a  lovely  Age  of  Gold  I  The 
induence  of  a  quiet  eye,  a  graceful 
mien,  a  thousand  pretty  pleas  for  hom- 
age and  protection— the  po*ver  of  wo- 
man, the  potent  restraint  of  her  pres- 
ence, the  persuasive  eloquence  of  her 
very  silence,  the  flattery  of  her  slight- 
est approbation,  the  sufficing  rebuke 
of  her  turned*away  face — that  dim  reli- 
gion of  the  heart  which  deniandij  no 
cotttlicr  fane  than  the  humblest  roof* 
tree,  no  altar  more  formally  cx>n  sec  rated 
than  a  cottage  cradle,  no  deity  more 
awful  than  that  God  of  Love  whose 
smile  mnkes  the  wilderness  blossom  liko  i 
the  rose,  and  the  little  hiJls  to  skip  liko 
lambs. 

Under  a  green  hillock,  hard  by  an  old 
Switzer*s  house,  and  sacredly  remote 
from  the  ravage  holocaust  of  Califomian 
victims,  sleeps  the  First  Lady  of  San 
Francisco — 

•'  Qu'uit  ooosuminotinn  Imvc, 
Aud  reuowaed  bu  Uiy  grave  V* 
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Lot  us  see  what  the  Old  Adobe  is 
within.  Entering  by  the  ever-open  por- 
tal, we  are  in  a  wide  hall,  which  divides 
the  house  in  equal  wings — there  is  but 
the  one  story.  This  first  room  on  the 
left  is  the  •*  Governor's"  office.  That  is 
he — tlie  dark -haired,  thin-whiskered, 
dapper  little  man.  Not  forgetting  that 
you  are  in  San  Francisco  in  the  early 
&11  of  Forty-nine,  you  wonder  at  his 
well-fitting  clothes,  his  freshly-shaven 
chin,  his  unchallengeable  dicky,  starched 
for  the  latitude  of  Broadway ;  above 
all,  at  his  patent-leather  shoes  and  spot- 
less, undarned  stockings.  These  are 
miracles — not  to  mention  the  genuine 
aroma  of  his  Havana — that  bewilder  you 
at  first.  But  presently  Coit  there,  the 
deputy,  redes  you  your  riddle.  **  The 
governor,"  he  says,  **  is  good,  one  way 
or  another^*  (and  Coit  has  a  way,  pecu- 
liarly his  own,  of  saying  that  **  one  way 
or  another"),  **  for  three  thousand  dol- 
lars a  month,"  which  at  once  makes  the 
tailor  and  the  laundress  mere  common- 
places and  matters-of-fact.  Coit  him- 
self reflects  the  governor's  outer  man 
after  a  crooked  fashion,  as  a  flawed 
looking-glass  might  do  it — that  is,  his 
dicky  is  fresh,  but  it  confesses  to  brown 
soap — emd  his  stockings  are  clean,  but 
they  are  also  dirty,  soiled  in  the  wash- 
ing ;  and  the  shoes  that  Coit  wears  are 
pumps  —  therefore,  simply  ridiculous. 
But  Coit  thinks  he's  doing  very  well  on 
eight  hundred  a  month,  one  way  or  an- 
o£er. 

There  are  some  other  small  particulars 
in  which  the  deputy  successfully  reflects 
the  governor. 

Once,  when  the  green  tables  of  the 
Parker  House  flourished  exceedingly, 
and  the  game  went  merry  as  a  marriage- 
bell,  Coit  approached  a  monte-table 
with  a  red  silk  nandkerchief  in  his  hand, 
and  in  his  quiet  way — such  modesty  as 
you  would  naturally  expect  from  eight 
nnndred  dollars  a  month,  one  way  or 
another— asked  for  a  **  lay  out."  The 
bland  dealer  graciously  accommodated 
him  with  *♦  ray,  ocho,  smkwee,  and  ker- 
vaiyo."  Coit  "believed  he'd  ride  this 
time,"  so  he  tenderly  deposited  his  red 
bundle  on  ken-aiyo,  the  steed. 

**  Dust  or  coin,  Mr.  Coit  ?"  inquired 
the  dealer. 

**  Coin,  old  horse." 
.    "  Gold  or  silver,  if  you  please,  Mr. 
Coitr' 

**  That's  nothing  to  you,  unless  you 
ahoald  bo  so  unhappy  as  to  lose,  my 


fancy  friend,  in  which  case  yon  shall 
be  gratified  immediately  with  a  minute 
inspection  of  my  pile.  Otherwise,  do 
me  the  honor  to  take  John  Coit's  unim- 
peached  word  for  it  that  the  money  is 
good  money,  and  don't  expose  it  to  the 
vulgar  gaze." 

**As  you  please,  sir;  your  word  is 
enough." 

And  John  Coit,  receiving  from  the 
hand  of  the  smooth  professor  the  sybil- 
lino  "papes,"  in  accordance  with  an 
established  courtesy  extended  by  well- 
bred  dealers  to  "  heavy"  gontlemeii« 
proceeded  to  decide  his  own  fate.  Bt 
a  ^^raceful,  undulatory  movement  of  his 
dainty,  jeweled  hand — another  reflec- 
tion on  the  governor — he  gradually, 
and  without  flutter,  erected  two  sym- 
metric piles  of  cards ;  until,  suddenlj 
satisfied,  one  way  or  another,  he  re- 
turned what  remained  of  the  pictorial 
parallelograms  to  the  dealer — with  a 
suavity  of  gesture  which  was  his  own 
happy  manner,  merely  requesting  that 
equally  aesthetic  individual  not  to  trou- 
ble himself  with  the  arithmetic  tiU  the 
rabble  had  retired.  In  the  morning,  *'tiie 
arithmetic"  disclosed  thirteen  thoosand 
dollars  in  the  sweetest  eaglets  of  Unole 
Sam's  golden  eyrie. 

One  way  or  another  John  Coit  was 
the  best  deputy  his  governor  ever  had. 
Though,  indeed,  the  governor  was  an 
easy  governor  to  please — a  most  con- 
fiding governor.  His  room  of  oflioo 
looked  on  the  verandah  by  two  win- 
dows ;  near  one  of  these  stood  the 
sub-treasury,  being  an  iron  chest  not 
unlike  a  Pennsylvania  Dutch  farmer* 
in  respect  of  its  being  so  much  better 
acquainted  with  substantial  bellyfula 
than  its  very  seedy  exterior  would  lead 
you  to  suppose.  More  than  onoe  has 
Sub- treasury — the  only  thing  of  steady 
habits  west  of  the  Kocky  Mountains 
then — turned  out  its  golden  lining  to 
the  day,  while  the  governor  and  his 
deputy  had  both  retired  for  a  period 
to  refresh  themselves  in  one  way  or  an- 
other— and  no'er  a  man  afraid.  There 
were  three  months  of  Arcadian  simpli- 
city in  the  1849  of  San  Francisco. 

Back  of  the  governor's  room,  on  the 
same  side  of  the  hall,  was  a  cheerless, 
bam -like  apai-tment,  with  an  earthen 
floor  and  no  ceiling,  nor  any  chimney 
or  window  —  the  kitchen  of  the  Old 
Adobe  in  its  days  of  aboriginal  dig- 
nity.  A  straw  mattress  m  one  oomer* 
and  a  Californian  saddle  and  leggins  in 
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another — a  very  funcy  scraps?  hnripng 
I  on  a  hook  with  a  ranch eru*d  hit  nnd 
lariat,  and  a  yard  or  two  of  fino  TalutI 
tappa-eluth  at  tho  door  for  a  curtahi — 
these  indicated  that  the  placo  had  an 
occupant,  A  Kanaka  good-for-notliing, 
%Thu  jiuascd  hy  the  name  of  Jtm*  and 
was  supposed  to  bo  somebody's  body- 
Bcrvunt,  and  to  got  hb  board  and  lodg- 
ing in  conriideration  of  certain  statud 
dutieB  winch  never  appeared  on  tho 
face  of  things*  was  tho  sleeper  on  tho 
Btraw  mattress  and  the  occasional  flour- 
L<her  of  the  dandy  ficrape.  Ah  for  tho 
eaddks  and  the.  hoggins,  and  thei  hit,  and 
tho  larifit,  their  respective  uses  were  ea- 
fciily  nmdc  to  appear  by  the  prosecution 
of  even  the  raost  careless  in<jairioB  mto 
Ihi'i  nature  of  Jiin'i*  fiiKUicial  reaourccis, 
and  tlie  nation,  occvipatir»n  and  condi- 
tion of  his  familiars.  Tho  mysteries 
of  tnonto  Wi^re  known  aLsu  nnto  Jim, 
for  whose  benighted  Polynesian  mind 
the  philanthropic  Coit  had  done  what 
he  could,  by  enlightening  it  at  first  aa 
far  as  ttio  pic  tori  id  alphabet  of  the 
High-Lovv-Jack  language,  and  then 
leaving  it  to  its  ambition.  Nor  did  it 
>  diBuppoint  its  gentle  shepherd,  Jim 
ftoon  became  master  of  the  painted 
*  liieroelyphicsi  wherewith  he  c(»njured 
into  his  pouch  the  scattered  dust  of 
his  Kanaka  acquaintance,  and  not 
rarely  the  wiry  cavallo  of  some  more 
epccuhitivc  Injin.  Thus  Jim  enjoyed 
euviublo  onportuiiities  ctf  ventilaliQg 
I  liis  equGstnunisni,  which  i^  a  Kanaka's 
^  strong  point,  and  thougfi  his  stud  was 
not  nnmerous  or  choice,  it  may  be  eaid 
to  have  been  well  broken. 

And  ytit  Jim  hud  hi.i  good  qualities 
too,  tt»  which  the  Old  Adobe  was  occa- 
Fioually  indebted  for  mcidents  of  pathos^ 
Outijide  of  the  sacred  circle  of  monte,  he 
was  kiiid  ti>  his  country incu,  and  occa- 
eionaUy  took  them  in  in  the  trae  scrip- 
tural sense.  In  the  rough  whiter  of 
Forty-nino  and  Fifty,  tho  pour  Kantdcaa 
of  San  Francisco,  quite  childliUe  in  their 
helplessness — their  sensitive  lungs  ac- 
customed to  the  balm  and  pleasaoce 
of  Oahu  zephyrs,  their  cracking  skins 
missing  the  bracing  breaker-baths  t»f 
Diamond  Point  mid  Waititi,  their  dis- 
mayed gtomach.**  sickening  for  the 
,  wonted  fish  and  poi,  their  matted 
black  hair  falling  in  sorrow  for  its 
cjoooa-nut  oil,  their  hearts  sadly  pining 
for  ilorid  fields  of  c^ral,  for  the  mists 
of  the  Pnhri,  and  the  tropic  fragrance 
of   the   Tule  of    Nuuanu  —  these    lost 


children  of  the  surf,  the  waterfall  and 
the  rainbow  died*  decimate,  hy  pulmo- 
nary  com  plaints  under  filthy  sheds  of 
hide,  and  in  the  bush. 

It  was  Jim  then  who  turned  the 
earthen  kitchen  of  the  Old  Adobe  into 
a  sick  bay,  and  foraook  hi^  cards  for 
the  tin  watt^r-cup,  the  saucepan,  and 
the  gruel  spoon*  He  iai pressed  into 
his  service  of  pity  the  influence  and 
the  zealous  offices  of  the  careless  but 
kindly  **  governor."  He  contracted 
with  an  amused  physician  t/a  undertake 
hi»  patients  cheap — by  the  quantity,  as 
it  WLire.  He  dragged  to  his  hospital 
His  Hawaiian  Majesty *3  Vice  Consul 
for  San  Francisco,  bidding  him  see  for 
himself,  and  report  in  accordance  with 
the  facts  to  the  government  at  Hono- 
lulu, that  that  old  King  Cole,  that  j(dly 
old  Polynesian  soul,  Kamehameha  11 L, 
might  be  diverted  from  his  billiards  and 
brandy-aud- water  to  a  solemn  consid- 
eration of  the  sufTorings  of  his  amplii- 
liious  subjects  in  San  Francisco,  And 
sure  enough,  the  small  island  king  did 
shortly  afterward  send  over  a  vessel  for 
what  was  left  of  Jim's  clienfdi,  and  ti>ok 
stiingent  measures  to  keep  the  rest  of 
his  tender- lunged  people  at  home. 

There  was  another  simple  but  touch- 
ing show  of  the  peculiar  pathos  <»f  tlie 
place  and  time,  in  the  farewell  of  tho 
Kanaka;?  on  their  sailmg-day.  All  Ui* 
gether,  they  trooped  to  the  doctor's 
office,  some  on  litters,  some  on  erutchest 
one  actually  on  the  back  of  bis  brother, 
to  offer  their  few  poor  dollars,  scrupu- 
lously saved,  or  bestowed  by  Jirn.  for 
the  purpose,  and  which  now  they  un- 
wound from  their  dingy  red  sashes, 
their  head-handkerchiefi,  or  their  hair. 
The  recompense  which  they  could  not 
get  accepted  then,  they  proffered,  ia  ti 
ten-fold  more  acceptable  shape,  a  few 
months  later,  on  the  beach  at  Honolulu, 
when,  fairly  frantic  with  grateful  joy, 
shouting,  *''ALoha^  koukai  maltai  kouka* 
aloha  nuee-nuee  (Welcome, doctor,  good 
doctor*  a  hearty  welcome),  they  made 
much  of  their  Califomian  leech  and 
friend,  and  would  have  borne  him  on 
their  shoulders  to  his  grass  bouse  in 
the  bosom  of  their  Eden -home. 

Opposite  the  governor**  door  was 
the  Deputies^  room — a  spacious  square 
apartment,  occupying  the  whole  of 
that  side  of  the  house.  Entering,  you 
had  on  your  right,  at  the  windows,  the 
desks  of  tlie  **  understrappers."  In  tho 
further  comer  were  the  two  deputies* 
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.Ifliii   I'nii,  wIhiIii  ^>-  I'.jiil,   jj't  ri'ic,  trijis  t  •   .S-imIi^o.  to  be  gone  a  week. 

ut  till- I  Hhiv  nlliii  ^'1' III  "ri^Mii.il,  i)*-iri^'  In   tliO    ufti-riinnn.    much   ki:«sing    and 

■  •III-.      It'ii^lir    ii]i^i<>-irf,     '.•••J    I..11I     Mr.  pNMl-hy.      At  n:iJiii;^Iit,  a  stpaltby  step 

Kiiil    .{••'iipti    KiiitVi,    till'    ru.-li'nT- n  oil  thp  vi  miiilah  anil  a  muffled  tap  at 

i-liitiiii  l<  1,  \\  \Mii  |ili-.iri-.  wli'i'i-  {I'lrmit  th<>  (I'lor,   which  is  opened  hy  a  coufi- 

nil  11 II  iiiiiii-.u  lirif.itri-t-     11  niiit  ol'  ri:i:iii-  dr^ntial  ^tcrvtint.    Joachim  enter?,  loaves 

i  i<il  |i<nt,  lift  iijii:Uitiit<*ii*ly  iroiiti'iiijitu-  liiH  shoes  in  the  hull,  steals  to  hi:<  wife'd 

tiitM   r\|iii  .-itiiiii    lit    tv)ii*-;H    liiiinivtinp.  chaml>i'r,  draws  aside  the  curtain — Uix>n 

dii\iliiiiM  «'i>i»     « ••iiiiti-ii;iiii'r,    n^     lio  anlr-op ! — ^o«vd.       It   is   not  Joachim'it 

liiiht  il  ili..ii;iliihilU  iivi-i   11  iI'iiIm  hiiij*  I  "urpi  jso  t)  disturb  the  repo-se  of  ]»e4i^ftle 

iif  ilkf^f  iiinl  i-.iiii,  ili-iii>ti-il  fhiit  liM  (-.in-  who  nn*  n<i  doubt  fatigued.  He  (-itnt^-iit^ 

niiiriiilit  \r\\  iiii-..iti-t'>  iii^  ituO' (•>  livi*  himsflf  with  leaving  his  hat  and  dirk 

l\ir,   ui\    t'.n.hili  niuiV  !••  iliii   I'lif.  find  iHi  tho  tib!e  :  retin'S,  as  quietly  as    he 

*ii>     tiui".. iiit.il I. ililn    riutV    til   liiiinllf.  fiittTrJ,  to  another  chamber — gi»es  to 

\\'\\   liiiii  H'tti   ntill,   indii  mill   \.ii'.in:-  In'd  ui\A  t)  rloep.     In  the  morning,  a 

lii.ikiti^,   .Im^-  lii.a  Vtilliiiillii,  tltti  S|iiiii-  I.>vilr  m>>nUD;r.  Joachim    ri»es  at  bis 

inli  pritiiil  I  li-rl   -  al>.*iit  wliniii  tt  littli'  !i«jal  h'iur.  and,  when  breakf&st  is  laid, 

nl.iM .  I- iinnuuids  the    servant  to  say  to  bis 

.l.i.ii  liiiii    \  ulliiiilld    It  III    Imtii.    I.'Ht  iiii>trr-is  tliat    h-r  husband  wait^  af- 

lliaii  .1   \i-ii    -itii  ••,     i    j!:ii\iii^  >"'»:U  fivti^natr  and  hungry, 

iitti .  Ii  ii.t  III  \  .lip  II  il  •.  •.  w  li'ii*  III'  h  id  M.iiitiuiM  h.L<  j-.i*sod  a  wretchi^d  ni^bt 

nil   .iiiipl  I   .  I.- 111.  •!   \  >  111/ M.i'i-.   I'iftty  >u.-!i   a  i:na.:iul  headacbe :  will  her 

,iti,l 1..  I  a  i.ii-n  I.  hiiiN  'iiif  ur.il  lii'.ir.  kind  1  •rd  excuse  hor?     Ui  r  dear, 

..I.. ;.  »i    I       ,)  -u  !ii.:i'-i    ^■;■»  •  I  I  -ik-  kind  I'T.l  i-s  ii:t'i»ra:.!e :  bir  presence  u 

i.i^    l*,it..n  rt  »-.  ih.-  .:-«--.i  .ii   Um  »:«!  i-'.'ii'nti.d  ?■»  his  appetite;  hc»  cannot  eat. 

i».  Ill:  .  ii iilv    I.  .\S>«I  i!i.-vii»l  I:»-vMiin 'tlivo  wlihi'at  hor.    Theserrant 

t,-. :  ..»ii'.:-i         .t.iJum    lui-d  iT'f-*  1:1  d  return  <,  "Only  this  once,  dear 

I."     II.]    \|»i...i.!i    I.*.- I  J  .If.     ml  J-MoJiiiii.*'  j»lcad<   Mariquita:  **Lndeed 

I  .   •.  » .,     I  M-kii  J  ..   I      1-.  1  .  rtli  .  I  •»••  i  -Jif   c.i:;n.»t  yoS :  I.  is  evening,  this  af- 

I..  '.,....   1.   i  I..:,  1  .p   11      !ii -I.- ^ '.-iii^  h-rrim::.    in  an    hour  or    so."     By  no 

.  .  T...     •.     ..    .  .  ..     ^■.  1/  I  ■•.   ■  !'.  i\  ■:••.  nj'-a::^:  J  Mchiin  is  a-Txious  now.  really 

»..'.     ... !    Ml....   1        II   J  M-  !    1:1  .'ly  .s!ti!Mf'!  -h"   will  Ol- me  to  his  dar'in:;, 

....    ..  :  .y    .-.  i'      )  ■ :  •   ;  :  t    M  i: .  |  .  t  *  li;x  M.i::  ;'.:i:.i.  hi.-i  Mar!qi::ita.  his  Ma- 

..V    L    ■  •     .       .    .     i 'i  •    ..     .    ii     II    I".  •    ill  i:'|.»i!:::";:.i.     hi.-s      ^^.-t     «.[     the     t-niiIe:S9 

.    \..  ■ ;.  . .  i  1   .  .»      I    -..t      ..^.'  i.  ■  ;r:a'.' %■'•*:  ::■■  wi".  bri:ig  :■»  her  b»»ii- 

.^  .  .  . .       ..,    .  .  ■   .  .  ..1     I  . .  ■   i.i  «    Ml-  "i  i"  i."  ;•"  1:  •.■.ii::.-s  an-i  ch«>ccLite.     '•  Ob 

.....      '..    .-........;.      :■■■■■•    I::-    0^  "  *'  ""     "  M  ii! ;  i::a  irill   not  hear  of 

wi;...    ..  I.    -.  ;r.' <i '.'i  ■  .•  ii  I  1 .1     ..}'!-  '.im:  ;   fi'T  J  •av.\:l.:i   shail   not  beat  all 

;.. ,.    *  .;       ...■   .ii    «    S    '..'i-    iMTi.j'-  I'lit'i-'U  Ii.*  :"  p  :i  roiiish  headache  ;  be- 

..  ,.  ;  .   ,.  :  ..:,           i;,   *  i*    ■!  4  ^.]|■!  o.'ii--*,  "iic  i*  ':%  f.t  r  :io.v — »Iie  will  come 

A.      »           fi          .       .*;.   -.11     »       .■■  -iw       i       I.V.i-  1*   •■Hv.'f. 

.....   .    ..:    ......  i^.'i'.   .».  .1    J.  I     ;  :.ir  .  I'hi  r»*   is  iri  «.':i:!i  a  '[uaiut  satfrical 

...1...     ..  * ,.  :...y  r  ..1  ;.    ;;  .1  .»...:  It;;  j-x'*'*  • ''    I  '11  V'   *"  -his   day  worthily 

\li.....  .  r.     I..    1  *  ...i..- :.i.:i^;   ..ir.  I.;,  i'j'i'il.  ■■*!iii'!i  r"i^.jip?s  that  if  a  man 

'.•..«    1  ...rt.    .»  . .  ;i.  1,  '       W'ii  tri.-ti,    I.-*  v^i.f  in   :au  v<'ry  article   o£ 

1  .-  -. .'i     •■■;  . '..^:  «*.i;i:".:.ii ■-..-,  -ii*  ^\u\]\  :ii>t  take  her  life, 

:i.'»    fi.uiii.  .I'T  •r'li'^i' iiiT ;  but  he  shall 

»  ■•           *■     ■             ■.*  :  '•  .  .  J  .  ■  ..  "i.  .  M%.jii^>   :;.  .■   ;!-..ii    :ii«i  -jvd   and    board. 

*"7                 ' ■..■■.'. i  \xi\*:  !i.  I-   ,iiL  iiKii   :hi.«   iiiirfiway.  naked 

.1  hi:  otill  .    iiiix.  ill*  Miail  drst  give  hep 

J  .  '-.    *  .  ;    M  i..|.j.'  k     .:'..i  .ij.i    '  i.:.  Nii-ii-i  '■»  iifi    'i-ii,  md  a  loaf  of  bread* 

s  ... .      .     .    :.    -I  :    1/ J .  : .1      :    ...      .  s  ii-*  »-.jiiiv  lii-.m,  .i  rval. 

.   ,:.   .        .^.  I*   .:'l  I -.ii  :.     ....    — I  \-..%.  \*!ii-ii  M.niijuita  oame  aown,  to 

...            »    -  ..'i  ! ,...*;  I..  .i.;;ii.^i  Ai\\\    ivf  ^nud  ^'stsy  Iiosbond* 

-.■.-.      ...:•*.      ..:  ..i»ii-.  'I.-.IIM-,  :i;4ia,  .•iLing  the  lips  of  her 

'  ■     - < ."i.j.iii,    1.1  ^  I.-".  i.-»  .i&Li;u — jiuutuins,  cboo 

:.■-«..-■.  ........_»        I       ».     ..     .  I  •i.ii:*-,  I  iii^,  !!•'•««  i>.  .aid  Jnacuim  :  only, 

••'■•■■•»'•■                « ■.    .       .  .:    1. 1    .i.ii.i-.     icM-ii.'  iiL-r  r.uate,  wi>r8   a 

'* ,.    J-    .  .    V :      ..vi    ^iij.|.i-i>    luid   a    buttered 


V:  liiikL  ^ic  ^uui'i  iiave  fuiuted,   and 
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tlien  she  would  have  fled  ;  but  her  eye8 
met,  just  in  time,  the  eyes  of  Joachim, 
and  found  something  there  which  for- 
bade either  movement  So  she  sat  still, 
very  still,  toying  vacantly  with  the  cho- 
colate ;  while  he,  now  become  the  sub- 
lime genius  of  ruthless  retribution,  ran 
on  carelessly  about  the  mists  on  the 
vineyards,  and  the  white  nightcap  of 
Monte  Diubolo,  and  the  glancing  gulls 
seaward.  Till,  at  the  end  of  an  accurs- 
ed lifetime,  so  it  seemed  to  her,  he  rose, 
and  bowed  ;  whereupon,  without  a  look 
or  word,  from  first  to  last,  she  retired 
to  her  chamber. 

And  so  it  went  on  for  a  month,  he 
meeting  her  only  at  breakfast — always 
the  slippers  and  the  real,  the  silence  and 
the  flippant  mockery,  the  agony  and  the 
rack.  Once  she  would  have  escaped ; 
but  the  obedient  doors  laughed  at  her 
with  all  their  bolts  and  bars,  and  paid 
servants,  armed  to  the  teeth,  were  deaf, 
and  only  bowed.      Once,  she  flung  her- 


self, abject,  at  Joachim's  feet,  and  would 
have  clasped  his  knees,  imploring  him 
to  slay  her,  boat  her  to  death  with  slow 
installments  of  stripes— only  take  away, 
take  those  ByvB.y,  But  Joachim  tapped 
on  the  bell,  and  forced  her  to  gather 
herself  up  in  awkward,  foolish  confu- 
sion. 

Another  month,  and  she  was  happy 
— playing  idiotically  with  the  reat 
maundering  baby-songs  ovpr  the  slip- 
pers. Then  Joachim  converted  all  his 
worldly  goods  into  a  piece  of  paper  and 
sent  her  with  it  home,  to  her  father.  As 
for  Jos6,  if,he  did  not-die  a  natural  death, 
he  is  probably  living  now.  **  ^uien 
sabe  .^"  thought  Joachim,  who  took  a 
hundred  dollars,  and  suled  for  San 
Francisco,  where  they  made  him  Span- 
ish permit-clerk  in  the  Old  Adobe. 

If  old  historic  houses,  when  they 
die,  go  to  golden  streets  in  the  New 
Jerusalem,  may  the  shade  of  the  Old 
Adobe  bo  kept  in  good  repair. 


MEMOIRS    OF    GEORGE   SAND.* 


THE  murmur  of  indignation  and  af- 
fright, with  which  the  earlier  writ- 
ings of  George  Sand  were  received  by 
the  virtuous  English  public,  has,  in  a 
great  degree,  subsided;  and,  although 
that  extraordinary  writer  can  never  be 
revered  as  a  saint,  a  paragon,  or  a 
model  of  womanly  graces,  she  has  long 
since  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  mira- 
cle of  iniquity,  and  her  character,  his- 
tory, and  position  in  literature,  have 
been  rescued  from  the  hands  of  malig- 
nant and  prurient  gossips,  and  been 
made  an  interesting  theme  of  critical 
and  biographical  discussion.  In  the 
memoirs  of  her  own  life,  lately  pub- 
lished, she  has  given  not  a  complete, 
but  a  full  and  frank,  exposition  of 
her  external  history,  with  such  reve- 
lations of  her  mind  and  opinions  as 
enable  the  reader  to  form  a  fair  es- 
timate of  her  ^nius,  and  of  the  cir- 
cumstances* which  have  contributed  to 
its  quickening  and  development  Her 
work  affords  no  aliment  to  a  morbid 
curiosity.  It  is  written  with  principal 
reference  to  her  literary  career.  Upon 
many  of  the  details  of  her  experience, 


she  observes  a  becoming  retenne,  and, 
in  her  most  transparent  confidences, 
never  transcends  the  bounds  of  social 
decorum.  For  a  professed  writer  of 
autobiography,  she  is  singularly  free 
from  egotism.  She  challenges  no  ad- 
miration for  her  rare  gifts,  shows  no 
symptoms  of  self-complacency  in  the 
brilliant  fame  which  she  has  acliieved 
in  French  letters.  With  her  marvel- 
ous talent  for  description,  she  seems 
to  regard  the  events  of  her  life  merely 
as  the  materials  on  which  to  exercise 
the  magic  of  her  pen.  She  has  un- 
doubtedly indulged  to  excess  in  the  pas* 
sion  for  composition.  No  incident  nor 
scene,  which  admits  of  a  picturesque 
representation,  escapes  her  aesthetic 
vigilance.  The  most  trivial  circum- 
stance, which  her  memory  has  stored 
up*  suggests  a  profusion  of  comments, 
which  are  generally  less  valuable  for 
their  thought,  than  attractive  for  the 
sweetness,  beautv«  and  pellucid  flow 
of  their  style,  the  hand  of  the  artist, 
on  the  alert  to  seize  occasions,  is  too 
visible. 

Her  volumes*    however,    though    in 
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aiAV.^  ;  '..-..v*  i'\;\r.*"«\"  i:.:*  .\  *jvirrsu-  ::oK5».'f  his  l>M!i<»d  aT:d  routh  depict 

oa*  ?.;:VaM  v..  v>s\\'.  ;.•;:.  i:  n-.:;>:  ;  o  aI-  the  tJ-.s?sti^>n  of  ibe  poeL  c-jDCc-aHng 

k««t\),   ir  .!'.y   »•:    :.-«»   r.v^s;   a..::-:ralile  the  f^iMes  of  hi*  character  ond-^r  an 

q*;ia^::u's  % :'  Aurxi.irrA'.^i-ivV-l  wrlrii-i:.  ia:p<>^:n^  cloak  of  i' Ignis j,  aad-  to  a 

:>V^  is  xvr.  ..'-".  ,i:..:  *v:  r.  .i:*  w;:h  htr  ^rr^r.:  UT^-i-.  ah^VaiA^  the  traits  of 

WA*;*:^.  «  :.  .  .^"  ^i  '.\:;:'c  :r.r  rt:"vM::r  :%■*  ht-at  :n  :h-  rresecce  of  ih*  ardft. 

t>*.::.'*   :     v<r^:\;l   J.  -.•.:y.      C  r.-  Tlio  *1  ::h:  *ke:/he«  :f  H:inie  and  Gib- 

>.*;o,.*  ,"  ::■:..:*  ;:*  /:  ArA.-!.r.   ir.  ^h::\  V-  r.  '  v  iitir   •■»-n   h&a-Z«.  rr.-fr**  •>2ljr 

i,v  tr.  :  .;   rj»:..r.'..".v  :.A;>  .v.i  i.vrr^^:.  :>  :.!-*:r-i :-.'..  :r.r  z:*-^:  r*r-rril  rats- 

>h,-  : ,  *.:  .*::..•  v:>  :.  :r.'.r-:'  rra  .  trs*l:  r.rr.  :*..  -  l-.^"::  j  :■::.:.*  'j^  tr.rlT  <urrcr 

:.,v  a'-.  :v... ,  .%   r.-.-rvT.     r  ..  ».  :.:-.r.  :>  iu:i  r*.     T.  v  t-^zZ  inrn  It*.  II? 

N.*r  >:.:■•    :v.  ..;  *.-^  >■    t^".  v-ttr. ."r-I  -i.v  :;.-:  .-.  i-it.  i:-  l:  tt  ^::z:^cL••I.5iTe, 

•r.A*K,  >  v"-  ;i-.    ■;::■.■     ;•  .-1  :•■ :  :'i  \:-  ::   _. :  :»  >■   :  z-z  izf  iir!_  ririr^^sJlTe. 

-0:l>.v.i..  >.  i   .'  ■. >:    :  "▼-.   -"'T.  ::r"j.  ".iir. -"•.i-.r    ::'-•.  ■=•.:£*  iZ>iri  :-•. 
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so  em  in  a  French  woman,  had  not  a 
Bpic©  of  coquetry  in  her  nature.  At 
%m  age  of  twentj-five,  she  lost  her 
mother,  and,  according  Uy  a  common 
usage  of  the  time»  sought  the  protec- 
tion of  a  convent  Her  tastes  were 
qmci  and  fitudiou^,  and,  in  this  retreat, 
«ho  enjoyed  eicellent  opportanlties  for 
the  improvement  of  her  mind.  She 
eompleted  an  extengiTt^  course  of  read- 
ing, making  copious  extracts  from  her 
favorite  volumes,  and  ccm verting-  all  her 
acqui^fitions  into  materials  for  private 
reflection  and  practical  uso* 

At  ibe  death  of  her  mother,  shd  waa 
left  in  reduood  circumstauceSi  a  small 
pension,  which  she  received  from  the 
daaphiness,  having  heen  suddi'uly 
withdrawn.  Doubtless,  this  circum- 
stance favored  the  addresses  of  M.  Du- 
pin,  a  respectable  widower  of  siity-two, 
whom,  after  two  or  tJiree  years  of  hesi- 
tation^  she  consented  to  marry  at  the 
age  of  thirty.  The  connection  proved 
an  emiQcntly  happy  one.  It  continued 
for  ten  years,  and  without  a  cloud  to 
obscure  its  serene  brightness.  M-  Du- 
pin  was  a  gentJeman  of  the  old  French 
school,  with  the  youthful  gayety  which 
prevailed  among  all  ages  before  lon- 
gevity was  introduced  by  the  revolu- 
tion. He  is  described  by  Madame 
Dupin  as  having  always  been  hand- 
some, graceful,  carefully  dressed,  and 
of  an  affectionate  and  even  temper, 
which  was  not  disturbed  to  the  day  of 
kis  death.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
cultivation,  and  of  almost  universal 
accomplishmeots,  both  elegant  and 
practical.  He  wa^  never  idle  for  a 
moment,  and  knew  bow  to  fill  up  his 
time  in  a  manner  egTL^euble  to  others, 
OS  well  as  himself  Uc  was  very  fond 
of  uiusiCt  and  not  only  played  well  on 
the  violin,  but  could  make  one  for  him- 
self, and,  beside  being  an  amateur  mu- 
sical instrument  maker,  was  a  bit  of 
a  watch-maker,  carpenter,  turner, 
painter,  and  shoemaker,  upboUter- 
er,  cook,  pf>eU  and  composer,  with 
a  talent  for  embroidery  which  any  lady 
might  envy,  into  the  bargain. 

During  the  first  year  of  this  marriage, 
the  father  of  George  Simd  saw  the  light 
and  received  the  name  of  Maurice,  in 
memory  of  his  maternal  grandfather, 
the  Marshal  de  Saxe.  The  official  du- 
ties of  M,  Dupiu,  as  reoeivergenerol  for 
the  district  of  Albret,  led  him  into  the 
oomitry  for  part  of  the  year*  and  he  re- 
side during  this  period  with  his  wife 
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and  son  at  Chateauroux.  They  lived 
in  an  antiquated  chateau,  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river«  and 
commanding  a  fine  prospect  of  the  ad 
JBoent  medows.  Her©  M.  Dupin  estab- 
lished a  manufactory  of  cloth  on  a 
large  scale,  which  he  condacted  with 
princely  liberality,  A  crowd  of  re- 
tainers, musicians,  cooks,  parasites,  and 
lackeys  were  supported  on  high  wages ; 
troops  of  dogs  and  horses  added  to  th« 
Fplendor  and  the  expense ;  and,  upon  th© 
death  of  the  proprietor,  at  the  age  of 
seventy^ two,  both  his  accounts  with  th« 
government  and  his  personal  affairs 
were  found  in  a  state  of  almost  inextrio- 
ablo  oonfiision.  Madam  e  D  u  pin  devo  ted 
herself,  with  characteristio  sagacity 
and  energy,  to  the  settlement  of  th» 
ostate,  and,  after  paying  off'  the  debta^ 
found  herself  mistress  of  an  adequate 
income,  though  greatly  reduced  from 
the  ample  resources  she  enjoyed  during 
her  husband's  lifetime*  Her  fortun* 
was  still  further  diminished  by  the  ro- 
volutiou,  leaving  her  sufficient,  however, 
to  bo  regarded  by  her  granddaughter 
as  immensely  wealthy. 

The  mother  of  George  Sand  spranf 
from  a  totally  differunt  position  in  so- 
ciety. Her  father  kept  a  small  billiard - 
room  in  some  obscure  comer  of  Paris, 
and,  afterwards,  rose  to  the  dignity  of  u 
bird-seller,  dealing  in  canary-birds  and 
goldfinches.  From  this  ciroumstance^ 
perhaps,  arose  the  mysterious  sympathy 
with  birds  which  was  always  a  marked 
trait  in  George  Sandys  character.  The 
fascinating  power  which  she  exercised 
over  them,  was  a  natural  gift,  and  may 
have  been  inherited  from  her  mother, 
whose  childhood  was  passed  in  the  midst 
of  birds,  and  who  was  abk,  at  any  time, 
to  coll  them  to  her  hand  from  trees  in 
the  open  air.  The  romance  of  Teverino 
oontains  several  apt  illustrations  of  thi« 
personal  characteristic. 

Upon  leaving  Cbateauroujc,  Madame 
Dupm  established  herself  in  Parist 
where  she  lived  in  an  unpretending 
style,  devoting  herself  to  the  education 
of  her  eon.  The  private  tutor,  whom 
she  employed  for  that  purpose,  was  a 
decided  original,  and  held  a  prominent 
place  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
family.  We  meet  this  worthy  so  often 
in  George  Sand*s  narrative,  that  it  is 
well  to  become  familiar  with  his  quaint 
and  eccentric  ways  in  the  outset  His 
name  was  Francois  Deschartres.  He 
had  been  a  professor  in  the  college  of 
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Cardinal  Lomoine,  and,  until  tlie  rerola- 
tion,  retained  the  dress  and  the  title  of 
on  abbe.  He  had  been  a  good-looking 
yoang  man,  and  was  even  not  withont 
some  pretensions  in  that  respect  when 
he  entered  the  family  of  Madame  Da- 
pin.  Spruce,  well-shaved,  bright-eyed, 
and  clean-limbed,  he  cut  a  pretty  good 
figure  for  a  schoolmaster.  Still,  in  his 
best  estate,  no  one  could  see  him  with- 
out laughing,  the  word  pedant  was  so 
clearly  written  in  every  line  of  his 
countenance,  and  in  every  movement  of 
his  person.  To  complete  his  character, 
he  snould  have  been  ignorant,  glutton- 
ous, and  cowardly.  But  far  from  this, 
he  was  learned,  temperate,  and  ev^n 
foolishly  courageous.  All  his  good 
qualities  were  united  with  an  unbearable 
character,  and  a  self-complacency 
which  amounted  to  monomania.  He 
had  the  most  absolute  opinions,  the 
rudest  manners,  and  the  most  exagger- 
ated way  of  expressing  himself.  When 
not  employed  m  teaching  his  pupil,  he 
attended  medical  lectures,  and  obtained 
a  smattering  of  chemistry  and  natural 
philosophy.  He  became  a  skillful  ope- 
rator in  surgery,  and  turned  his  accom- 
plishments in  this  line  to  good  ac- 
count after  his  removal  into  the 
country. 

The' young  Dupin  took  badly  to  his 
lessons,  and  gave  much  trouble  to  his 
rigid  pedagogue.  There  was  no  fear  of 
the  ferule,  however,  as  his  doting  mother 
would  not  tolerate  that  mode  of  disci- 
pline. Never  had  pupil  a  more  devoted 
master.  Desobartres  was  obliged  to 
moke  his  zeal  and  perseverance  perform 
tho  work  of  the  rod.  He  took  lessons 
witb  his  young  charge  in  German,  in 
music,  and,  in  short,  in  all  branches 
which  ho  could  not  teach  himself,  and 
heard  the  recitations  when  the  masters 
were  absent.  The  boy  had  a  weaJily 
constitution,  and  was  a  terribly  spoiled 
child.  Ho  was  literally  brought  up  in 
cotton-wool.     His  growth  was  a  per- 

{)etaal  disease,  and  he  was  indulged  in 
lis  indolence  to  so  great  a  degree,  that 
ho  would  ring  for  a  servant  to  pick  up 
liis  pencil  or  his  pen. 

Upon  the  first  symptoms  of  the  revo- 
lution, Madame  Dupin,  like  most  of  the 
woll-informod  aristocrats  of  her  day, 
beheld  its  approach  without  alarm. 
Hhs  had  imViibed  too  deeply  the  spirit  of 
llouMioau  and  Voltiure  not  to  hate  the 
phnmtn  of  the  Court.  Sho  took  sides 
warmly    agunst  the    coterie   of   the 


queen.  Sho  had  a  great  admiration  of 
Keeker,  and,  at  a  later  period,  of  Mira- 
beau.  Of  all  persons,  she  was  the  last 
who  could  expect  to  suffer  from  the 
impending  catastrophe.  She  had  as 
deep  a  faith  in  equality  as  was  possible 
for  one  in  her  condition.  She  had  kept 
up  with  the  most  advanced  ideas  of  her 
time.  She  accepted  the  social  contract 
with  Rousseau.  She  hated  superstition 
with  Voltaire.  She  had  even  a  fondness 
for  generous  Utopias.  She  was  not 
thrown  into  a  passion  by  the  mention  of 
a  republic.  With  the  remains  of  her 
fortune,  which  had  been  greatly  reduced 
by  the  crisis  in  public  affairs,  she  pur- 
chased an  estate  called  Nohant,  a  slvort 
distance  from  Ch&teauroux,  intending 
to  withdraw  into  this  peaceful  retirement 
from  tiie  storms  which  agitated  the  po- 
litical  world. 

At  this  moment,  her  plans  were  Ihis- 
trated  by  an  unexpected  event.  She 
occupied  a  house,  m  which,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  were  manj 
secret  receptacles  for  the  concealment  of 
plate,  jewels,  papers,  and  other  Talna- 
bles.  She  was  induced  to  make  nae  of 
this  means  for  the  protection  of  several 
costly  articles.  But  this  was  prohibited 
by  a  decree  of  the  convention,  and  her 
house  being  searched,  and  the  treasure 
discovered,  she  was  thrown  into  prison. 
Toung  Dupin,  with  the  faithful  tutor, 
was  permitted  to  remain  at  home,  with 
the  priWlego  of  a  daily  visit  to  lus 
mother.  The  excitement  of  these  scenes 
produced  a  favorable  effect  both  on  his 
health  and  his  character;  he  became 
robust,  manly,  and  considerate;  the 
welfare  of  his  mother  oecnpied  all  his 
thoughts ;  and,  from  that  time,  the  spoiled 
child  disappeared  to  return  no  more. 
His  studies,  indeed,  were  broken  off ;  it 
was  no  time  for  lessons  in  drawing, 
dancing,  and  music ;  and  even  the  good 
Deschartres,  who  had  such  a  passion  for 
teaching,  was  no  less  unable  to  keep 
up  an  interebt  in  the  studies  than  the 
pupil  himself. 

After  an  imprisonment  of  about  eight 
months,  Madame  Dupin  was  released, 
and,  to  the  great  joy  of  her  son,  was  allow- 
ed to  rejoin  the  domestio  circle.  The  re- 
sidence of  the  family  was  established  at 
Nohant  It  was  on  this  estate  that 
George  Sand  was  brought  up — here  she 

has  passed  a  large  portion  of  her  life 

and  her  attachment  to  it  is  still  so  great, 
that  sho  expresses  the  wish  to  breathe 
her  last  upon  its  soil.  Nohant  is  ntaated 
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in  the  centre  of  France,  in  a  Talley 
watered  by  a  small  stream.  Without 
pretensions  to  pictilresque  beauty,  it  oc- 
cupies an  agreeable  site  on  a  broad, 
level  plain ;  the  scenery  in  the  neigh- 
borhood is  delightful;  the  mansion- 
house  is  a  comfortable  old  building, 
without  show  or  pretense,  on  the  con- 
fines of  a  little  village  inhabited  by  pea- 
santry in  easy  circumstances,  and  of  ex- 
cellent character.  In  1796,  Maurice 
Dupin — for  the  name  of  Marshal  de 
Saxe  had  been  given  to  his  grandson — 
was  sent  on  a  long  visit  to  Paris,  having 
completed  his  primary  education  under 
the  indefatigable  Deschartres.  He  now 
began  to  show  the  traits  of  a  strongly- 
marked  individuality.  His  nature  was 
artistic,  although  he  had  enjoyed  no 
advantages  of  culture  in  that  direction, 
except  the  teachings  of  his  mother.  In 
classical  studies,  he  was  not  a  profici- 
ent. 

But  for  music,  the  living  languages, 
declamation,  drawing,  and  literature,  he 
had  a  decided  taste.  He  had  no  liking 
for  mathematics,  or  Greek,  and  little  for 
Latin.  Music  was  his  master  passion. 
His  violin  was  the  companion  of  his  life. 
He  had  a  ma^ificent  voice  and  sang 
admirably.  His  temperament  was  im- 
pulsive and  ardent.  He  was  all  courage, 
all  impetuosity,  all  heart,  and  overflow- 
ing with  frankness  and  confidence.  He 
loved  everything  that  was  beautiful, 
.  and  threw  himself  into  the  pursuit  of  it, 
without  caring  either  for  the  causes  or 
the  consequences. 

In  minutely  tracing  the  history  of  her 
father,  George  Sand  claims  to  have  in- 
herited from  him  the  distinguishing  fea- 
tures of  her  own  character.  **  Although 
I  scarcely  knew  this  father,"  she  says, 
'*  this  youthful  artist  and  warrior  who 
passed  away  like  a  brilliant  apparition, 
be  has  never  ceased  to  live  in  the  im- 
pulses of  my  soul,  ill  the  fatalities  of  my 
organization,  in  the  features  of  my 
countenance.  My  father  was  the  re- 
flection, weakened,  no  doubt,  but  yet 
sufficientiy  complete,  of  his  own.  The 
environment  in  which  I  have  lived  has, 
of  course,  modified  my  character.  Mr 
faults,  therefore,  are  not  absolutely  his 
work,  and  my  qualities  are  a  portion 
of  the  instincts  which  I  have  derived 
from  him.  My  outward  life  has  been 
as  different  from  his  as  the  epoch  in 
which  it  has  been  developed ;  but  had  I 
been  a  boy,  or  had  I  lived  twenty-five 
years  earlier,  I  know  and  feel  that  I 


should  havo  acted  and  felt  in  all  things 
like  my  father." 

A  military  career  had  always  been  the 
dream  of  young  Maurice.  His  mother 
did  not  favor  the  idea,  and,  unwilling  to 
act  without  her  consent,  he  would  talk 
of  becoming  an  artist,  a  musical  com- 
poser, or  a  director  of  operas  and  con- 
certs. But,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  the 
question  was  decided,  by  the  conscrip- 
tion which  at  that  time  was  ordered  by 
the  Directory.  Maurice,  in  accordance 
with  his  own  secret  wishes,  was  enroll- 
ed in  the  army,  and  at  once  joined  his 
regiment  on  the  Rhine.  It  was  during 
the  Italian  campaign  of  the  ensuing 
year  tiiat  the  young  soldier  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Sophie  Victoire  Dela- 
borde,  who  afterwards  became  his  wife, 
and  the  mother  of  George  Sand.  A 
certain  obscurity,  as  is  gently  hinted 
in  the  memoirs,  rests  upon  the  history 
of  thb  person  before  her  marriage. 
She  had  left  the  protection  of  an  offioer 
of  high  rank  in  the  amiy,  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  Maurice.  His  mother  was 
bitterly  hostile  to  the  connection,  on 
account  of  the  disparity  of  their  social 
condition.  In  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1801,  he  returned  on  a  furlough  to 
Nohant,  and  the  introduction  of  Victoire 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  family  mansion 
gave  rise  to  many  piouant  domestic 
scenes.  She  was  fod^d  in  the  neigh- 
boring village  of  La  Chfttre,  and  at  once 
became  the  object  of  scandal  to  the  in- 
habitants, and  of  jealousy  and  aversion 
to  the  circumspect  mother.  In  this  di- 
lemma, the  worthy  old  pedant,  Deschar- 
tres, felt  himself  obliged  to  intervene 
for  the  preservation  of  peace.  At 
first,  he  attempted  to  reassure  Madame 
Dupin,  by  treating  the* affair  as  a  joke. 
But  this  would  not  do.  The  lady 
would  listen  to  no  representations.  Her 
maternal  love  and  family  pride  had 
taken  the  alarm,  and,  in  order  to  save 
her  son  ^m  an  ill-assorted  alliance,  she 
would  have  rejoiced  to  make  a  victim 
of  Victoire.  Deschartres  then  deter- 
mined to  hasten  on  the  crisis  by  a  bold 
stroke  of  policy.  With  no  respect  for 
the  tender  passion,  especially  in  an  un- 
authorized form,  and  wholly  devoted  to 
the  views  of  Madame  Dupin,  the  poor 
pedagogue  took  the  matter  in  hand, 
with  desperate  and  blundering  energy. 
One  fine  morning,  he  started  off  for 
La  Ch&tre  before  his  pupil  had  his 
eyes  open,  and  proceeded  to  the  littie 
inn  where  the  dangerous  beauty  ^«& 
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■till  wrapped  in  soft  slambers.  He 
introduced  himself  as  the  friend  of  Mau- 
rioe  Dupin,  and,  after  waiting  a  few 
minates,  while  the  lady  made  a  hasty 
toilet  he  was  admitted  to  her  presence. 
He  was  unmoved  by  her  loyehneas  and 
^^race — ^the  flinty-hearted  old  stoio — and 
immediately  beean  to  catechise  her 
with  rude  and  awkward  formality.  Not 
knowing  what  to  make  of  the  strange 
apparition,  she  at  first  replied  mildly 
to  bis  questions,  then  gayly,  and  at  last* 
taking  nim  for  a  mac&ian,  burst  into  a 
fit  of  Uughter.  This  threw  Deschartres 
into  a  rage,  and  laying  aside  the  ma- 
gisterial dignity  which  he  had  hitherto 
presenred,  he  became  loud  and  insolent. 
From  reproaches  he  proceeded  to 
threats.  He  did  not  perceive  the  cow- 
ardice of  thus  attacking  a  defenseless 
woman.  He  heaped  insult  on  insult, 
ond,  in  the  vehemence  of  his  passion, 
commanded  her  to  set  out  for  Paris  that 
very  day,  or  he  would  present  her  to 
the  authorities.  Victoire  did  not  pos- 
sess any  remarkable  gift  either  of  pa- 
tience or  timidity,  and  in  her  turn  began 
to  rail  and  storm  at  the  pedagogue. 
Her  replies  were  more  prompt  than  pru- 
dent ;  the  vivacity  of  her  elocution  con- 
trasted strongly  with  the  hesitation  of 
Deschartres,  when  he  was  angry.  She 
paid  him  off  with  the  keen- edged  sor- 
oasm  of  a  true  bom  Parisian ;  and  at 
last,  pushing  him  to  the  door,  she  closed 
it  in  his  face,  and  cried  out  to  him 
throofffa  the  key- hole,  that  she  would 
set  off  for  Paris  that  very  day,  but  in 
company  with  Maurice.  Deschartres 
was  infuriated  to  the  lost  degree,  and, 
rushing  to  the  authorities  of  the  village, 
demanded  th^r  immediate  interposition. 
The  whole  village  was  soon  up  in  arms. 
It  was  thought  at  first  that  a  new  revo- 
lution had  broken  out,  or,  at  least,  that 
some  important  personage  was  to  be 
arrested.  The  grave  fathers  of  the  vil- 
lage hastily  made  their  way  to  the  inn, 
4md  expected  to  meet  some  terrible  ene- 
my of  tne  public  safety.  Their  zeal  was 
stimulated  by  Deschartres,  who  urged 
them  to  call  in  the  military.  What 
was  their  astonishment,  on  arrivins 
at  the  quiet  hostelry,  to  find,  instead  of 
the  fury  whom  Deschartres  had  describ- 
ed, only  a  harmless  little  woman,  beau- 
tiful as  on  angel,  sitting  on  the  bedside 
J  in  tears,  with  bare  arms,  and  disheveled 
Ihair.  The  magistrates  were  at  once 
disarmed  by  this  spectacle.  They 
asked  her  a  few  questions  in  a  polite 


maimer,  and,  finding  that  they  took  aidea 
with  her  against  the  inveotives  of  Des- 
chartres, she  grew  cidm,  and  replied  to 
them  with  gentleness  and  confidenoe. 
Concealing  nothing,  she  related  to  them 
her  little  history  —  the  magistrates 
assured  her  of  their  good-wi]]«  aiid«  at 
the  same  time,  promised  Deschartres  to 
persuade  her  to  leave  the  village  of  her 
own  accord. 

The  opposition  of  Madame  Dupin  to 
the  mamage  was  not  softened  by  time. 
She  doted  on  her  son  with  tiie  same 
infatuation  which  attached  him  to  his 
mistress ;  she  could  not  give  lier  con- 
sent to  what  she  regarded  as  a  degrading 
alliance ;  but  no  entreaties  or  protests 
could  change  the  determinatioa  of  Man- 
rice,  and,  at  length,  after  two  or  three 
years  of  family  bickering,  he  wis 
secretly  married  to  Viotoiie  at  Paris. 
The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  summer 
of  1804,  and  soon  after  that  event  our 
heroine  was  ushered  into  the  world. 

**  I  was  favored  with  a  strong  consti- 
tution," she  informs  us,  ''end  doxinsr 
the  whole  period  of  my  childhood  I 
promised  to  be  very  beantilfiil — a  pro- 
mise which  I  have  not  kept  This  wss^ 
perhaps,  my  own  fault;  tor,  at  the  ago 
at  which  beauty  blossoms,  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  sitting  up  all  night  to  read  and 
write.  Each  of  my  parents  possess^ 
remarkable  beauty,  and  I  was  boondt 
as  their  offsprinfi^,  not  to  degenerate 
from  their  example.  My  poor  mother, 
who  regarded  beauty  more  than  snj. 
thing  else,  often  reproached  me,  in  her 
childlike  way,  on  that  aceounl.  For 
myself,  I  could  never  be  tied  down  to 
the  care  of  my  person.  Much  as  I  am 
attached  to  perfect  cleanliness,  I  could 
never  bear  to  be  hampered  by  daintj 
scruples.  To  avoid  work,  lest  it  should 
make  the  eyes  red ;  not  to  run  oat  into 
the  sunshine,  when  the  glorious  sun  has 
such  an  irresistible  charm ;  not  to  walk  in 
coarse  thick  shoes,  for  fear  of  deforming 
the  ankle ;  to  wear  f^loves,  which  is  tihe 
same  thing  as  te  depn  ve  the  hands  botii  of 
Strang^  and  skill ;  to  condemn  one*s  self 
to  eternal  awkwardness,  to  eternal  debili* 
ty ,  never  to  get  fatigued,  when  everything 
commands  us  not  to  spare  ourselves ;  to 
live,  in  short,  under  a  bell«  for  fSsar  of 
being  tanned,  or  chapped,  or  fiided  be- 
fore the  time — ^this  is  a  regime  to  which 
I  was  never  able  to  submit.  My  ffrand- 
mother  even  surpassed  my  motner  in 
reprimanding  me,  and  the  chapter  of 
bats  and  gloves  was  the  torment  of  mj 
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dill d hood.  But,  althongh  I  was  never 
voluntarily  rebclJioas,  no  restmints 
could  hold  tnfl.  I  tad  only  a  short 
season  of  froshness,  and  none  at  all  of 
beauty.  My  features  were  not  badly 
formed,  but  I  could  never  throw  into 
thera  tTie  sligbtest  eipression.  The 
habit  of  reverie  which  I  nad  contracted 
almost  from  the  cradle,  and  wliich  I  can- 
not explain^  ewly  gave  me  the  appear- 
ance of  stupidity.  I  use  the  word  plain* 
ly,  because^  during  my  whole  Uft\  in 
my  childhood,  in  the  convent,  in  the  in- 
tiraocy  of  my  family,  I  have  been  always 
told  of  it,  and  1  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  it  IS  tnie.  To  sav  all  in  a 
word*  with  hairr  eyes,  teethi  and  no 
deformity^  I  was  neither  hondRnmo  nor 
ugly  in  my  childhood — ^an  important 
advantage  as  I  regard  it ;  for  ugliness 
causes  prejudices  in  one  point  of  view, 
and  beauty  in  another.  Too  mach  is 
expected  of  a  brilliant  exterior,  while  a 
repulsive  one  awakens  unfounded  dis- 
tnwt.  It  is  better  to  have  a  good  face 
which  neither  daxzles  nor  disgustd  ;  and 
this  I  have  found  an  advantage  among 
my  friends  of  both  sexcB." 

The  secret  of  the  marriage  did  not 
transpire  for  several  months.  The 
suspicions  of  Madame  Dupin  were  at 
length  aroused,  and,  having  fiutisfiod  her- 
iieli  of  the  fact,  she  next  took  measures 
to  impuffn  the  validity  of  the  contract. 
She  made  a  visit  to  Paris  for  thia  pur- 
pose; but,  after  consulting  the  legal 
anthorities,  was  induced  to  abandon  her 
intentions.  The  infcint  bee  am  o  a  media- 
tor between  her  and  her  son  ;  she  re- 
ceived him  once  more  into  her  good 
graces ;  but  it  wag  some  time  before  she 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  see  her  daugh- 
ter-in-law. Her  persistence  in  refusing 
to  do  thia,  necessarily  occasioned  scan- 
dalous remarks ;  the  character  of  her 
son,  as  well  as  of  his  wife,  was  comment' 
ed  on  severely ^ — her  maternal  pride  was 
touched,  and  she  recoiled  at  the  ioj  ury 
she  thus  caused  to  the  object  of  her  most 
tender  love.  She  received  tlie  trem- 
bling wife,  whose  childlike  humility  and 
caresses  completed  the  victory. 

••  My  motner,**  Fajrs  George  Sand, 
•*  did  not  feel  herself  either  degraded  or 
honored  by  coming  among  people  who 
might  have  thought  themselves  above 
her.  She  ridiculed  tho  pride  of  ft>oli«h 
pretenders,  and,  ci>Dscious  of  her  ple- 
beian blood  to  her  fingers*  ends,  regarded 
herself  as  nobler  than  all  the  patricians 
and  aristocrats  of  the  land.     She  was 


accustomed  to  say,  that  the  people  of 
her  race  had  redder  blood  and  larger 
veins  than  others,  which,  as  a  general 
rule,  I  believe  to  bo  true.  Like  the  sap 
in  plants,  life  starts  from  the  lowest 
portion  of  society,  and  loses  in  propor- 
tion as  it  mounts  to  the  summit  My 
mother  was  not  one  of  those  bold  in- 
triguers who  have  a  secret  passion  for 
struggling  against  the  prejudices  of  their 
times »  and  who  hope  to  gain  import- 
ance at  the  risk  of  a  thousand  afironta, 
by  attaching  themselves  to  the  false 
grandeur  of  the  world.  She  was  infi- 
nitely too  proud  to  expose  herself  to  such 
rebuffs*  Her  manners  were  so  reserved 
as  to  produco  the  impression  of  timid- 
ity; but^  if  any  one  assumed  an  air  of 
patronage  towards  her,  she  became 
more  than  reserved,  and  appeared  oold 
and  taciturn.  Iler  bearing  was  admi- 
rable with  persons  for  whom  she  had 
a  true  reBpeot~she  was  then  prepossess- 
ing and  delightful;  but  her  real  disposv- 
tion  was  gay,  lively,  and  irritable,  and, 
abova  all,  averse  to  restraint.  She 
hated  grand  dinners,  long  stories,  cere- 
monious visits,  and  even  balls.  She 
was  a  woman  for  the  fireside,  or  for  a 
cbeerful  and  rapid  promenade;  but, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  she  demand- 
ed intimacy,  confidence,  relations  of 
perfect  sincerity,  and  absolute  ^eedom 
ui  her  habits,  and  in  the  disposal  of  her 
time.  She,  accordingly,  led  a  very  re- 
tired life,  and  was  more  anxious  to  avoid 
the  restraint  of  ancongental  acquaint- 
ances than  to  turn  them  to  account. 
My  father  had  the  some  natural  disposi- 
tion, and,  in  thia  respect,  no  mamed 
couple  were  ever  better  matched.  They 
were  never  happy  but  in  their  own 
little  household.  They  had  no  patienc© 
with  tlie  vapid  formalities  of  society, 
and  I  have  inherited  from  them  that 
trait  of  the  savage  nature,  which  has  al- 
ways made  the  world  intc»lerablo  to  me, 
and  home  a  necessity  of  my  life.** 

When  she  was  about  four  years  old* 
George  Sand  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
her  fathert  who  was  suddenly  killed  by  a 
fall  from  a  vicious  horse.  After  thit 
event,  the  family  remained  two  or  three 
years  at  No  bant — Madame  Dupiu  wish- 
ing to  take  solo  charge  of  the  edu- 
cation of  her  granddaughter.  This, 
however,  gave  nse  to  constant  misun- 
derstimdings  with  the  mother.  Never 
were  two  women  more  unlike.  They 
differed  from  eac*ti  other  no  less  by  na- 
tural constitutiou   thou   by   cultivation. 
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and  habit.  They,  m  fact,  might  be  re- 
garded as  the  two  extreme  types  of  the 
female  sex.     The  one,  fair,  light-oom- 

Elexioned,  grave,  calm,  and  dignified  in 
er  manners,  a  genuine  Saxon  of  noble 
race,  with  an  air  of  ease  and  patronizing 
kindness;  the  other,  a  brunette,  pale, 
ardent,  timid,  and  embarrassed  before 

Eersons  of  fashion,  but  always  ready  to 
reak  forth  when  the  storm  raged  too 
Tiolontly  within — with  the  jealous  nature 
of  a  Spanish  woman,  passionate,  irasci- 
ble, and  weak,  mischievous,  and  good  at 
the  same  time.  Thus,  opposite  by  nature 
and  condition,  it  was  not  without  a  mortal 
repugnance  that  they  bore  each  other's 
society.  During  the  lifetime  of  Mau- 
rice Dupin,  their  vehement  competition 
for  his  heart  led  to  a  certain  degree  of 
mutual  hatred ;  but,  after  his  deaui,  the^ 
were  drawn  together  by  grief,  and  their 
effort  to  be  friends  was  not  without  fruit. 
Madame  Dupin  had  no  comprehension 
of  violent  passions  and  fiery  impulses ; 
but  she  was  alive  to  the  graces,  to  intel- 
ligence, and  to  the  sincere  emotions  of 
the  heart.  Victoire  possessed  all  these 
qualities ;  and  Madame  Dupin  often  ob- 
served her  with  curiostity,  to  ascertain 
by  what  means  she  had  giuned  such 
power  over  the  affections  of  her  eon. 
She  soon  discovered  the  secret  of  the 
attraction  which  was  exorcised  by  this 
undisciplined  nature.  Victoire  was  bom 
for  an  artist,  but  failed  through  want  of 
development.  She  had  a  wonderful 
aptitude  for  all  works  of  skill  and  fancy. 
She  knew  nothing — ^had  learned  no- 
thing. Her  barbarous  orthography  was 
a  great  annoyance  to  her  mother-in-law. 
She  was  ignorant  of  grammar,  but,  un- 
der the  influence  of  Madame  Dupin,  she 
became  able  to  write  letters  in  a  naive 
and  attractive  stylo,  and  with  tolerable 
accuracy.  She  was  well  acquainted 
with  music,  and  sang  with  incomparable 
effect.  Her  execution  showed  natural 
method  and  excellent  taste.  Before 
coming  to  Nohant,  she  had  never  touch- 
ed a  pencil,  but,  while  there,  was  taught 
to  draw  by  Madame  Dupin.  She  took 
to  it  by  instinct,  as  she  did  in  every- 
thing, and,  after  copying  a  few  engrav- 
ings, could  hit  off  the  portraits  of  her 
friends  witli  infinite  spirit  and  grace.  la 
every  branch  of  domestic  handiwork  she 
was  an  adept.  She  embroidered  with 
incredible  rapidity,  mado  the  bonnets 
and  dresses  of  the  family,  washed,  iron- 
ed, and  mended,  with  as  much  dexterity 
as  if  she  had  been  brought  up  to  the 


bnnaess.  For  an  economical  family, 
she  alone  was  worth  a  dozen  work-wo* 
men.  There  was  nothing  which  ahe 
would  not  undertake.  She  repaired  the 
harpsichord  when  it  was  broken,  and 
put  it  in  tune.  She  succeeded  in  every- 
thing which  she  attempted.  If  neces- 
sary, she  could  have  made  shoes,  furni- 
ture, or  locks.  Her  mother-in-law 
called  her  a  fairy,  and  not  without  truth. 
Her  natural  wit  was  so  great  that,  when 
not  paralyzed  by  her  timidity,  which 
was  excessive  in  the  presence  of  certain 
persons,  she  was  absolutely  sparklinc^. 
Her  powers  of  raillery  were  unrivaleo. 
No  one  gained  anything  by  offending 
her.  When  she  was  at  ease,  her  lan- 
guage had  that  incisive,  comic,  and  pio- 
turesque  character  which  is  nowhere 
found  in  perfection  but  among  the  ple- 
beian classes  in  Paris.  This  was  tem- 
pered with  a  vein  of  poetry,  which  gave 
an  indescribable  originality  to  her  vari- 
ous expressions  of  feeling.  But  she  was 
never  vain  of  her  intellectual  gifts — she 
did  not  even  suspect  their  existence. 
She  was  conscious  of  her  beauty  with- 
out being  proud  of  it,  and  was  so  oertun 
of  her  claim,  in  that  respect,  that  she 
was  never  jealous  of  the  beauty  of 
others.  The  only  thing  which  she  en- 
vied was  the  superior  education  and 
intelligence,  which  she  took  for  granted, 
in  women  of  the  world.  Still,  there 
never  was  a  person  more  difficult  to  deal 
with.  She  was  irascible  to  the  last  de- 
gree, and  it  was  only  by  feigning  irrita- 
tion that  one  could  calm  her.  Gentle- 
ness and  patience  exasperated  her — 
silence  threw  her  into  a  frenzy — as  long 
as  she  was  treated  with  deference,  she 
was  unjust.  Her  daughter  suffered 
much  from  her  ill-temper.  She  could 
not  be  angry  with  her  in  return,  and  it 
was  only  by  treating  her  with  the  sever- 
ity due  to  a  spoiled  child,  that  she  suo- 
ceeded  in  escaping  from  her  caprices. 

*^  I  was  bound,*'  says  George  Sand, 
**  to  give  a  complete  portraiture  of  my 
mother — that  woman  who  was  never 
known — and  no  one  could  comprehend 
the  mixture  of  sympathy  and  repulsion, 
of  confidence  and  terror,  with  which  she 
'always  inspired  my  grandmother  and 
myself  for  a  long  time — unless  I  had 
described  all  the  strength  and  weakness 
of  her  soul.  She  was  full  of  contrasts, 
and  hence  she  was  both  loved  much  and 
hated  much.  Hence,  she  both  loved 
much  and  hated  much,  herself.  In  some 
respects,  I  have  inherited  her  qualities. 
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but  in  me  they  are  either  greailj 
Mied  bvnatare  or  modified  br  e^noa- 
tkft.  lamnotoapebleofher  bustoof 
anger,  but.  wben  I  reoover  fitom  a  pro- 
vocation, I  hare  not  her  merit;  Ibrmj 
piqne  baa  never  arisen  to  f oiy,  nor  my 
ooidneM  to  hatreds" 

The  first  yean  of  Geoitte  Sand's  child- 
hood were  passed  at  Nohant.  Her 
mode  of  life  was  oalm  and  methodical* 
The  bore  air  ^  the  oonntry  ^radndUy 
gave  her  robost  health;  her  disposition 
was  lively  and  cheerful;  she  took  kind- 
Ij  to  learning,  and  soon  became  a  pro- 
ficient in  viAons .  branches  of  study. 
She.  was  instrooted  In  the  pxinciplee  of 
mnsic  bv  hergrandniother,  who  had  im- 
proved her  own  ezoellent  natoral  taste 
m  that  art  by  a  £uniliar  knowledge  of 
the  best  masters.  At  the  age  of  sevsn» 
much  to  her  childish  sorrow,  she  was 
separated  from  W  mother,-  who  had 
been  persoaded  to  reHnquish  her  ednc*- 
tion  to  the  exolnsive  charge  of  Madame 
Dapin.  She '  ezperiendM  a  sort  of 
terror,  when  she  Ibnnd  herself  alone  in 
the  old  fhmily  mansion*  The  absenoe 
,of  her  mother  was  intolerable.  Ear 
grandmother  endeavored  to  divert  her 
melanoh^y  by  a  sobcession  of  tasks. 
She  employed  no  reprimaiids-rno  pun- 
ishments. She  was  liberal  in  en- 
couragements and  rewards^  Bnt  still 
she  ffoled  to  seoore  the  sympathy  of 
the  child.  Her  kindness  was  more  op- 
pressive than  the  passionate  bqrsts  of 
her  mother.  She  had  hitherto  enjoyed 
the  affection  of  her  little  prote|p6e,  rat 
now  her  presence  produced  on^  cold- 
ness and  reserve.  Oer  dignified  ways 
cslled  forth  nothing  bat  disgust  Even 
her  caresses  seemed  eeremonioas,  and 
sent  a  chill  to  the  heart  of  the  child. 
She  was  perpetually  thwarting  her  im- 
I»ulses  by  all  sorts  ot  pedantic  restric- 
tions. She  endeavored  to  initinte  her 
into  the  forms  and  usages  of  society, 
and  to  make  her  u  model  of  propriety, 
which,  at  her  years,  could  not  but  seem 
ridiculous.  The  disparity  of  feeling 
between  youth  and  age  was  never  more 
strikingly  illustrated  than  in  their  rela- 
tions with  each  other.  **Mj  grand- 
mother wished  to  be  religiously  respect- 
ed, and,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  passion- 
ately loved.  She  recalled  the  childhood 
of  her  son,  and  flattered .  herself  that  she 
should  live  it  6ver  again  with  me ;  bnt 
this  did  not  depend  either  on  her,  or 
on  myself.  She  did  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  wide  difference   in  our 
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ages,  nor  the  distance  of  our  relation- 
ship. Nature  cannot  be  deoeived,  and 
in  spite  of  the  innumer«ble  kindnesses 
of  my  grandmother  in  my  education,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  an  aged  and 
infirm  &cestor  can  never  be  a  mother, 
and  the  abscdute  charge  of  a  young 
child  by  an  old  woman  is  always  re- 
pugnant-to  nature.  Providence  was 
wise  in  limiting  the  powef  of  maternity 
to  a  certain  age.  The  little  creature, 
who  is  ^ist  beginning  to  live,  needs 
one  who  is  still  in  the  youthful  pleni- 
tude of  lifii.  My  grandi](k»ther's  solemni- 
ty of  manners  brought  a  doud  over  my 
souL  Her  chamber,  darkened  and  per- 
fumed, almoat  threw  me  into  hysterics. 
She  feared  the  heat,  the  cold,  a  current 
of  air,  a  ray  of  lif^t  I  feltas  if  she 
was  shutting  me  up  with  her  in  a  great 
bos,  when  she  said  tome,  *  Amuse  your- 
self quietly.*  ^le  would  give  me  en- 
gravings to  kM^  over ;  but  1  could  not 
see  them  for  the  vertigo.  Adog,barik-. 
ing  outdoors,  or  a  bird,  singing^  in  the 
guden,  gave  me  a  thrill— X  wished  I 
could  h»7e  been  tho  dog  or  the  bird. 
Aud  when  I  went  into  the  garden 
with  her,  tibough  ahe  used  no  constraint, 
I  felt  too  mwek  reipect  to  leave  her 
side.  Sha  walked  witii  difficulty.  I 
kept  close  to  her,  to  pick  up  her  snuff- 
box or  glove,  wUch  she  often  dropped, 
and  coiud  not  stobp  to  pick  up ;  I  have 
never  seen  a  person  more  languid  or  in- 
firm, and  as  she  was  stout,  fresh,  and  in 
good  health,  notwithstanding,  her  in- 
capacity of  motion  annoyed  me  to  the 
laat  dejifree.  Her  paralytic  nonchalance 
was  something  I  could  not  explain,  and 
it  often  almost  seemed  to  me  as  if  vol- 
untary. This  Fas,  periiaps,  the  case, 
to  some  extent,  in  tne  beginning.  It 
was  the  fault  of  her  eariy  education. 
She  alao  had  Vmd  too  much  in  a  box, 
and  herhkKM^had  lost  the  energy  ne- 
cessary to  circulation.  It  flowed  so 
languidly  in  her  veins  that,  when  it  was 
attempted  to  bleed  her,  not  u  drop  could 
be  extracted.  I  had  a  terrible  dread  of 
becoming  like  her;  and,  when  she  told 
mei  to  kiMp  quiet  by  her  ride,  it  seemed 
as  if  ahe  t^  me  to  be  dead.'* 
.  At  the  commencement  of  the  winter 
of  1811,  the  family  went  to  Paris  for  a 
temporary  reudenoe.  The  novelty  of 
oity  lifo  made  u  deep  impression  on  the 
child.  Her  grandmother's  housekeep- 
ing was  in  a  style  of  elegance  and  com- 
fort, of  which  there  had  been  no  fore- 
taste at  Nohant.    She  was  permitted  to 
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receive  dailj  yuits  from  lier  mother, 
who  had  preceded  them  to  Paris.  Her 
affBCtion  for  her  became  more  ardent 
wiUi  each  interriew.  Thej  were  allow- 
ed to  walk  out  together,  although  this 
interfered  with  the  plan  of  an  entire  se- 
paration. In  companj  with  her  mother, 
the  cariosities  of  toe  streets  were  a  per- 
petoal  delight.  Seen  throogh  her  eyes, 
eTcrything  seemed  like  enchantment. 

Among  the  members  of  the  family 
circle  at  Paris,  was  the  great-onde  of 
George  Sand,  who  claims  a  larger  share 
of  our  attention,  on  account  of  his  haT- 
ing  famished  many  hints  for  the  char- 
acter of  the  neTor-to-be-fbrgotten  Canon 
in  her  admirable  norel  of  Consnelo. 
Her  description  of  this  relatiTe  b  one 
of  her  finest  specimens  of  personal 
■ketches,  a  kind  of  composition  in 
which  she  has  no  superior  in  modem 
literature.  The  Abbfe  Beaumont  was 
the  half-brother  of  her  grandmother, 
and  also  bore  illustrious  blood  in  his 
Teins.  His  father  was  the  Due  de 
Bouillon,  and  his  grandfather  the 
celebrated  Turenne.  He  was  a  man  of 
a  singularly  energetic  temperament, 
with  uncommon  mentid  gifts,  his  per- 
sonal beauty  almost  approaching  an 
ideal  standard,  and  his  disposition  com- 
bining the  irritability  and  the  tendemess 
of  a  poetic  nature.  After  an  impas- 
sioned and  brilliant  career  in  his  youth, 
he  was  at  that  time  leading  a  retired 
and  quiet  life,  taking  no  part  in  the 
strife  of  politics,  for  which  he  had  a 
certain  contempt,  though  without  Htter- 
ness  or  pedantry.  His  morality  was 
that  of  uie  men  of  his  time,  and  was 
certainly  less  austere  than  amiable. 
He  was  a  strange  compound  of  dryness 
and  opcn-heartedness,  both  sever^  and 
kind  in  no  common  degree.  With  rare 
intellectual  resources,  his  character  was 
selfish  and  ^nerous  at  once.  Nature 
had  made  him  ardent  and  susceptible, 
but  celihacj  had  concentrated  him  too 
much  in  nimsel£  A  handsomer  old 
man  was  seldom  seen.  His  skin  was 
fair  nnd  delicate,  his  eyes  had  an  ex- 
pression of  seduotire  gentleness.  He 
bad  the  regular  and  noble  features  of 
his  sister,  but  with  more  animation  in 
his  physiognomy.  He  wore  a  well- 
powdered  wig,  and  a  queue  of  the 
Prussian  fashion.  He  always  made  his 
appearance  in  black  statin  small-clothes, 
nnd  with  buckles  to  his  shoes ;  and  when 
ho  put  on  his  outside  ^rmcnt  of  violet 
Rilk.  stitched  and  wadded,  he  hod  the 


solemn  air  of  a  family  portrait.  Mm 
loved  his  ease,  and  his  apartmante 
showed  an  old-fashioned,  oomfbrtabl* 
lozuiy.  His  table  was  refined,  like  his 
appetite.  He  was  despotic  and  im- 
perioos  in  words,  mild,  klnd-lieaited« 
and  feeble  in  reality*  With  no  pr»- 
jndioes  in  regard  to  ue  female  sex,  pro- 
vided a  woman  was  beautiful  and  good, 
he  made  no  inouiries  concemiiig  her 
birth  or  antecedents.  He,  aoooraiB^ 
It,  accepted  the  mother  of  QeorM 
Sand  from^  the  first,  and  during  ill  Us 
Ufetime  displayed  towards  her  a  pater- 
nal afibction.  He  jud^^  her  kmdlj. 
and  treated  her  as  a  child  with  a  ffood 
heart  and  a  bad  head.  He  would  onids 
and  comfort  her,  as  occasion  ieqahed« 
defending  her  with  energy,  when  iin- 
justlj  treated,  and  reproving  her 
severely,  when  unjust  toward  others. 

Every  Sunday,  he  received  a  fiunflj- 
party  at  dinner.  His  mndoieoe,  wm> 
accompanied  her  mother  and  gnnd- 
mother,  regarded  the  occasion  as  a  de- 
lightful festival.  The  Abb«  had  «n 
excellent  cook,^  who  took  a  noble  piide 
in  his  profession.  A  female  friend* 
Madame  Bourdean,  had  lonR  preaided 
over  the  household.  He  hvea  in  en 
ancient  mansion  of  the  time  of  Levis 
XIY.  It  was  situated  at  the  bottois  of 
a  vast  and  gk>omy  court,  and,  in  all  its 
parts,  was  of  a  singularly  homogeneous 
character.  The  windows  were  hogs 
and  high,  bat  there  was  such  an  mamj 
of  curtains,  hangings,  screens,  draperiesv 
and  carpets  to  guiud  agdnst  the  exter- 
nal air,  that  every  room  was  dark  and 
cheerless  as  a  cellar.  All  the  furni- 
ture of  the  house  was  in  the  same 
Loois  Qoatorxe  style. 

Among  the  recollections  of  Geome 
Sand's  eariy  childhood,  which  she  foro- 
ly  describes,  was  that  of  an  odd  gemos 
named  Pierret.  He  belonged  to  a  ^te 
different  order  of  life  from  tiie  £pi- 
curean  abb6.  It  was  throogh  her 
mother  that  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  family,  and  his  cordial,  generous 
nature,  in  spite  of  his  rough  exterior 
rendered  him  a  valuable  ally.  He  held 
some  humble  office  under  the  govern- 
ment, and  never  aspired  to  a  higher 
position.  He  was  the  ugliest  of  mor- 
tals, but  this  was  blended  with  such  n 
kind  expression,  that  it  even  inspired 
confidence  and  friendship.  He  had  a 
lar^  flat  nose,  a  thick  mouth,  and  very 
little  eyes.  His  light  hair  hung  in 
stubborn  curls,   and  his  skin  was  so 
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riiiiculouslj  red  nnd  white,  that  he  al- 
ways appeared  young.  At  the  age  of 
forty,  ne  wiw  thrown  into  a  passion 
with  the  clerk  in  the  niayor*8  affice» 
where  he  had  gone  as  the  witness  of  a 
marriage,  for  asking  him  whether  he 
was  yet  one- and- twenty*  Still,  he  was 
of  portly  dimensions,  and  his  face  was 
always  drawn  nn  into  a  mnile,  hy  rea- 
son of  a  neuralgic  affection  which  oon- 
Gtantiy  produced  the  most  horrid  gri- 
maces. It  wa»t  perhaps,  this  circam- 
Btance  which  made  it  impossible  to  oh- 
tain  a  just  notion  of  his  features.  Rat 
the  illusion  was  heightened  by  the  sim- 
ple and  honest  expression  of  his  physi- 
ognomy in  its  un frequent  momenta  of 
repose.  He  had  not  the  slightest  parti- 
cle of  what  is  called  talent;  but,  as  he 
judged  everything  with  hia  heart  and 
conscience,  his  ndvioe  was  vattiable, 
aven  in  the  most  delicate  affairs.  There 
never  was  a  man  more  pure,  more 
loyal,  more  devoted,  more  generous*  or 
more  just.  His  soul  was  the  more  no- 
blCf  hs  he  had  no  suspicion  of  it^  noble* 
ness  and  rarity.  With  his  faith  in  the 
goodness  of  others,  it  never  entered  his 
head  thot  he  was  on  exception  to  the 
common  run,  Hia  ta/ites  were  of  the 
most  prosaic  character.  He  loved  wine 
and  bter,,  and  wo*  preatly  addicted  to 
his  pipe^  and  to  dominoes  and  billiards. 
Much  of  his  leisure  time  was  passed  in 
the  smoking-room  of  a  neighboring  res- 
taurant, where  he  felt  perfectly  at  home. 
He  had  frequented  it  for  thirty  years^ 
and,  to  hia  last  day,  curried  there  his 
fnexhauiitible  gayety,  and  hii)  incompar- 
able goodness.  His  life  was  passed  in 
a  very  obscure  circle,  and  with  no  va- 
riety. But  he  was  always  happy  in  it. 
He  could  not  have  been  otherwise  ;  for 
all  who  knew  him  loved  him,  and  the 
idea  of  evil  never  approached  his  frank 
and  childlike  souL  He  was,  however, 
very  nervous,  and,  consequently,  qaick 
and  irritable.  But  hia  predominant 
kindness  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
succeed  in  harming  any  one.  His  live- 
ly little  friend  delighted  to  play  off  all 
sorts  of  tricks  upon  him.  In  his  spasms 
of  indignation  at  these,  he  would  ^tamp 
his  feet  on  the  floor,  turn  red  in  the 
face,  and  indulge  in  the  most  fantastic 
grimaces,  while  he  poured  forth  a  tor* 
rent  of  vehemoot  reproach  in  qaite 
unparliamentary  language.  Towards 
the  closw  of  his  life,  he  grew  still  more 
irascible,  and  hordly  a  day  passed  that 
he  did  not  take  his  hat,  and  rush  out  of 


the  house,  declaring  that  ho  would 
never  set  foot  inside  the  door  again. 
Bat  he  always  returned  in  the  oveaingv 
without  remembering  the  golemnity  m 
his  morning  adieus.  As  to  the  future 
authoress,  he  assumed  a  certain  pater- 
nal right  over  her,  which  would  have 
amounted  to  tyranny,  if  ho  could  have 
carried  his  menac*?H  into  effect.  He 
had  known  her  from  her  birth,  and  had 
even  helped  to  wean  her.  No  one  but 
such  a  faithful  old  oddity  could  have 
been  intrusted  with  such  a  task.  But 
the  mother  of  Aurore,  having  become 
tired  out  with  her  infantile  protests 
against  the  attorn  pti^  invasion  of  her 
natural  rights »  and  fearing  that  she  was 
not  well  cared  fur  ot  night  by  the  nurse, 
was  no  longer  able  to  sleep,  at  a  time 
when  she  greatly  needed  the  refresh- 
ment. On  perceiving  this,  the  good 
Pierret,  on  his  own  motion,  took  the 
baby  one  evening  from  the  cradle,  car- 
ried her  home  with  him,  and  kept  her 
there  some  fifteen  or  twenty  nights, 
scarcely  sleeping  the  while  himself, 
and  feeding  her  with  milk  and  sugared 
water,  with  as  much  care  and  clean- 
liness aa  if  he  had  been  a  nurse 
by  profession.  He  took  her  home 
to  her  mother,  every  morning  while 
he  went  to  the  office^  and  afterwards 
to  the  smoking-room,  but  returned, 
in  the  evening,  for  the  child,  whom 
he  carried  in  his  arms  through  the 
streets,  without  paying  the  slightoat 
attention  to  the  obsen'utions  excited  by 
his  whimsical  enactment  of  Don  Quixote 
and  the  good  Samaritan  in  the  same 
scene.  If  the  mother  made  believe  that 
she  opposed  him,  he  would  grow  red 
with  rage,  and  reproach  her  for  her 
weakness  and  imbecility — for  he  was  not 
choice  in  hia  epithets — and  on  the  re* 
turn  of  the  child,  she  was  compelled  to 
admit  that  she  found  her  in  excellent 
case,  and  could  not  but  be  satisfled  with 
the  treatment  she  had  received.  Pier- 
ret  naturally  never  regarded  his  charge 
as  anything  but  a  little  child,  and,  even 
after  she  waa  forty  years  old,  always 
Bpoke  to  her  in  baby- talk*  He  was 
very  exacting  in  the  matter — not  of 
gratitude,  for  he  never  plumed  himself 
on  what  he  had  done — but  in  that  of 
friendship.  If  one  sometimes  asked  him 
by  way  of  test.  **  Why  he  wished  to  he 
loved  so  much/*  he  had  never  any  an- 
swer to  give  but,  "  Because  I  love  you." 
He  would  utter  these  soft  words  in  a 
tone  of  fury,  and  with  a  nervous  coa- 
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Madame  Dupio.  She  loved  the  poptry 
which  her  mother  uDcousciously  carried 
into  her  r^ligioo,  and  found  it  more  to 
her  taste  thaa  the  icy  positivism  of  the 
philogophers*  She  had  a  passion  for 
tbe  marvelous,  and  the  explanations  of 
her  grandmother  gave  her  no  Batisfac- 
tinn.  Keadini^i  with  equal  pleoaure,  of 
the  prodigies  of  Jewish  and  Pagan  anti- 
quity, she  wished  only  to  receive  them 
tvitli  implicit  faith.  lu  describing  this 
portion  of  her  experience,  George  Sand 
offers  some  shrewd  remarks  on  the  in- 
consistency of  devotees,  which  are 
worth  transcribing. 

'*  Ixi  the  common  run  of  devotees/* 
she  says*  **  I  am  not  disturbed  by  the 
faults  that  inevitably  grow  out  of  their 
natural  disposition,  but  by  the  want  of 
logio  in  their  life  and  opinions.  They 
cnnodt  say  that  they  do  as  my  mother 
did — take  ^  part  and  leave  the  rest^ 
for  they  have  not  the  right  which  she 
justly  claimedt  as  she  did  not  plume 
herself  on  hor  orthodoxy.  Whcm  I  was 
a  devotee  myself,  I  omitted  nothing;  I 
did  not  make  a  motion  without  calling 
myself  to  account — without  asking  of 
my  timid  conscience  whether  it  was 
permitted  to  walk  on  the  right  foot  or 
the  h'ft»  If  I  were  now  a  devotee,  per- 
haps I  should  not  have  the  strength  to 
bo  intolerant  towards  others,  heoaaso 
the  natural  character  will  aa^tirt  itself; 
but  I  should  be  intolerant  towards  my- 
self, and,  as  ripe  age  leads  to  a  kind  of 
poBitive  logic,  I  should  think  nothing 
sufficiently  austere  for  my  demmids* 
Hence,  I  have  never  been  able  to  com^ 
prehend  the  women  of  the  world  who 
go  Uy  balls,  expose  their  shoulders,  and 
make  belles  of  themselves,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  receive  all  the  sacra- 
mnnt^,  nt'glect  no  rite  of  worship^  and 
believe  that  they  are  perfectly  consist- 
ent in  this  course,  I  do  not  here  speak 
of  hypocrites — they  are  not  devotees — ► 
1  speak  of  women  who  are  perfectly 
sincere,  and  of  whom  I  have  ol'teu  ask- 
ed the  secret  of  sinning  thus  unscru- 
pulously  against  their  own  convictions 
— each  has  explained  it  in  her  own  way, 
but  I  was  made  no  wiser  than  before." 

At  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  Au- 
rore  had  scarcely  learned  her  own  lan- 
guage. She  passed  from  grammar  to 
other  studies  before  she  was  well- 
gn*unded  in  its  principles.  She  was 
made  to  write  a  great  deal;  her  style 
was  attended  to,  but  the  inaccuracies 
which  crept  into  her  language,  in  pro* 


portion  as  she  learned  to  express  herself 
with  ease  in  writing,  were  only  incident- 
ally corrected.  Twelve  years  after, 
when  she  wished  to  write  for  the  public, 
she  became  aware  of  her  ignorance. 
She  commenced  an  entire  new  study  of 
French,  but,  as  she  says,  it  was  too  late 
to  do  much  good ;  and  *^  hence  it  ]s«** 
adds  this  incomparable  stylist,  ^*  that  I 
have  yet  to  learn  my  language  by 
prifcctice,  and  that  I  fear  I  shall  never 
know  it — purity  and  accuracy  are » never- 
theless, a  want  of  my  mind,  especially 
at  the  present  day,  and  it  is  not  by 
negligence  or  inadvertence  that  I  sUi, 
but  by  real  ignorance." 

The  root  of  tbe  evil,  she  maintains, 
was  in  the  prejudices  of  Desohartres, 
who,  in  accordance  with  the  prevaihng 
opinion  of  the  day,  insisjted  on  making 
her  study  Latin,  in  order  to  gain  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  her  own  tongue. 
Sljo  learned  with  avidity  everything 
that  was  proposed,  and  swallowed  the 
driest  rudiments  without  resLstauce.  But 
the  experiment  was  a  failure.  She  wast- 
ed much  time  without  learning  Latin, 
and  with  positive  injury  to  her  progress 
in  French*  The  ground  she  thus  lost, 
could  never  be  regained  at  a  future  day. 
Luckily,  she  was  permitted  to  quit 
Latin  in  good  season,  and,  for  that  rea- 
son, though  she  knows  French  badly, 
as  she  says,  she  knows  it  bettor  than 
most  Frenchmen  of  her  day.  **  I  do  not 
hero  alludo  to  professed  hterary  men,*' 
she  ttdls  us,  **  who,  I  strongly  suspect, 
did  not  take  their  stylo  at  college,  but 
t<i  the  great  number  of  persons  who 
have  completed  their  classical  stu<lies 
without  having  since  thought  of  making 
a  special  study  of  language.  It  is  evi- 
dent, at  firnt  sight,  that  they  cm  mot 
write  a  letter  of  three  pages  without  fall- 
ing into  a  bhmder  of  grammar  or  ortho- 
graphy. We  find,  also,  that  women, 
tweuty  or  thirty  years  of  age,  who  have 
had  fit  tie  educatiuD,  generally  write 
French  better  than  men,  and  the  reason 
is,  in  my  opinion,  that  they  have  not 
sacrificed  eight  or  ton  years  of  hfo  in  at- 
tempting to  learn  the  dead  Imiguagee." 
We  have  thus  far  followed  GcMirge 
Sand  through  nearly  five  volumes  of  the 
thirteen  which  compose  her  memoirs, 
witliout  passing  beyond  the  period  of  her 
childhood.  The  remtiiuing  volumes  are 
less  diffuse  in  their  details,  and,  for  the 
general  reader,  will  probably  possess 
greater  interest.  Wo  purpose  to  make 
them  the  subject  of  a  future  article. 
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CHAPTEB  IX 

THE  frenzy,  as  of  delinum  trenraot, 
which  was  stealing  upon  the  com- 
munity, traneforming^  to  all  eicitablo 
imaginations,  the  most  familiar  and 
harmless  objects,  into  monflters  of  strangle 
abomination,  found  an  unresisting  prey 
in  simple  John  Bowson*  The  terror  of 
superstition  perpetually  haunted  him ; 
at  firsts  vaguely  and  int^nnittentlyt  but 
growing  evermore  positive  and  continu- 
oua  in  its  persecution.  Its  present  effect 
was,  to  awaken  his  religious  emotions  and 
urge  him,  by  sheer  f rights  to  prayer  and 
every  other  pious  duty.  Ho  Ipngthoned 
his  graces  before  meat;  had  family- 
worsnip  regularly  evening  and  morning; 
set  apart  three  half- hours  a  day  for  pri- 
vate serious  meditation.  Then  came 
the  idea,  that  he  must  not  only  deliver 
his  own  soul,  but  strive,  personally,  to 
rescu©  from  destmotion  the  souls  of  bis 
neighbors.  He  bad  what  seemed  to  bo 
nrgings  of  conacienoeto  lift  up  bis  voice 
in  the  streets,  and  publicly  call  men  to 
ropeutance,  in  view  of  their  iualant 
peril  from  Leviathan,  the  piercing  ser- 
pent, even  Le\'iatban  the  crooked  ser- 
pent. These  inward  impressions  were  so 
violent,  that  he  felt  him  self  pushed  to  ask 
pastoral  advice  concerning  tbem.  He 
chose  Elder  Noyse  for  his  spiritual  con- 
fidant; for,  he  had  always  preferred 
that  doctrinal  shepherd,  to  the  simple, 
mild,  tolerant  old  Htcginson ;  and  he 
even  began  to  doubt  me  kttor's  fitness 
for  the  ministry  since  he  had  shown 
himself  so  lukewarm  against  witchcraft* 
Noyse,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  cau- 
tioned the  deacon  against  any  attempt 
at  street- preaching,  which,  he  said, 
would  be  a  usurpation  of  the  particular 
dtttios  of  the  clergy. 

**  But,  my  good  Drother,"  be  continu- 
ed, '*  although  it  is  plainly  not  your 
boBiiiees  to  put  yourself  before  tho  min- 
istry, and,  as  it  were,  seize  upon  the 
mantlo  of  Elijah,  while  he  is  yet  on 
«artb,  still,  I  highlv  approve  of  your 
striving  with  individuals  in  private,  and 
calling  them,  one  by  one,  to  refiist  Satiin, 
and  reiich  after  gpirituaUmindedness." 

"Oh,  Elder  Noyse,**   said  tho  dea- 

*         'it,  also,  IS  what   I  have  had 

u  me  ;  and,  paitlcuUrly,  that 


I  must  speak  to  my  wife's 
Master  More,  who,  I  fear,  is  BtroDg^i]^ 
inclined  to  Badducism,  besides  neglect 
ing  family-prayer,  and  the  like/' 

At  the  name  of  I^Iore,  the  minister  I 
flushed  a  little.  Was  it  simply  for  fe&r  I 
that  Bowson  knew  of  his  late  rejectioD  f  [ 
or  was  it  partly,  too,  from  shame  at  somm  | 
unworthy  thought  which  forced  itsalf  i 
upon  him — some  sudden  idea  that,  if  | 
More  should  be  converted  and  become  i 
member  of  bis  church,  Rachel  would  na  | 
longer  be  a  difficult  prize  ?  He  uttered  i 
audible  moan,  as  if  of  humiliation  over  I 
secret  sin,  and  answered,  with  muohj 
feeling  :  **  Dear  brother,  this  is  an 
g^Ucal  duty.  I  have,  myself,  disco ar»-  ' 
©d  sometimes  with  Master  More  oq 
serious  things ;  but  not,  I  fear,  to  much  j 
edification*  It  is  humbling  to  see  aa^  1 
other  instrument  chosen  for  the  effectu^  j 
tian  of  that  for  which  I  was  incapable*  I 
But  go;  go  without  sorupleij;  gowitkj 
the  face  of  a  seraph ;  and  may  wisdom 
be  given  you  for  the  healing  of  this  sick  , 
soul/*  j 

With  other  similar  exhortations,  and 
many   lengthened    counsels    **  how   to  | 
carry  the  pious  business  with  More*** 
he  dismissed  Bowson  to  his  task.     The  { 
deacon  now  had  the  path  of  duty  plain*  i 
ly  before  him,  but  found  that  he  aadlr  j 
lacked    courage   to   walk   in    it,      His.^ 
dread  of  Morels  wit,  readiness,  learning 
and  genteel  birth,  revived  with  tenfold  I 
energy.     He  thought  he  would  rather] 
try  to  reprove  and  convert  any  other "^ 
person  in  Salem,    He  wished  that  he  had 
Leen    called  to    preach    tho    truth    to 
savages    in   India;    to   suffer  for  it  in 
the  Pagan  persecutions  of  some  by-gone 
century ;  mt  he  imagined  that  he  could  j 
have  done  either  better  than  this.     He] 
indited,   mentally,   a   score   of  terrible 
warnings,    and   then,    at   sight   of  hie 
kinsman,  fL4t  them  slip  helplessly  oat 
of  his  memory.     Tho  very  ternjrs  of 
witchcraft  grew  distant  and  indistinct  in 
the  presence  of  this  urgent  and  difficult 
duty.     Thus  matters  went  on  for  three 
or  four  days,  until,   like  a  lion,    stole j 
upon   him  that  fearful  morning  whiclbl 
bad    been    destined    fur    Goody     Bish-^4 
op's  execution.      Once  more  the  spir*" 
itual   world    seemed    dangerously  near 
and   prilpiible ;    and,   uudur   the    pros*- 
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lire  of  that  iuimmeut  borror,  he  saddled 
hia  horse  and  evt  out  for  hts  field  of 
misBioD — ^Btrange  voices  toundmg  to 
him  from  the  trees,  aa  he  weut^  oi^d 
mysteriouB  bahhllDga  from  the  swampy 
distauce^.  Near  the  cahin  he  met 
More  advancing  from  the  oppoisite 
direcdori,  with  a  long  duck -gun  m  his 
hand,  as  if  just  returned  from  an  early 
hunt.  The  deacon  dismounted,  shook 
handii  with  his  friend,  sidled  hither  and 
tliither^  and  groaned  woefully.  More 
looked  inquiringly  into  his  perplexed 
face,  pushed  him  hospitably  toward  the 
eabiii,  and  asked  what  was  the  matter, 
'*0h,  brother!"  the  poor  man  broke 
forth,  '*  these  are  woeful  days,  and 
euch  as  should  make  the  best  of  ua  re- 
member Lor  8  wife«  I  am  a  cold  pro- 
fessor, and  have  no  business  to  do  it, 
but  I  have  ooiue  to  waru  you.  Flee 
from  Sadductsm,  brother «  and  look  not 
back  to  the  walla  of  Endor  1" 

**  Ob,  get  away  with  you  !**  ©iclMm- 
ed  More^  iu  a  tone  between  amusement 
and  impatience.  The  deacon  stopped 
short  in  his  harangue,  and  stood  dumb- 
founded in  a  petrifaction  of  grinning. 
**  What !  have  you  taken  to  predication, 
and,  as  Mather  has  it*  exhorting  elect 
sinners  to  repentance?^*  continued  the 
hunter.  He  burst  out  with  a  contemptu- 
ous laugh,  but  checked  himself  m  a 
moment,  and  took  the  deacon  gently  by 
both  bonds.  *•  My  good  bri>ther- in- 
law/^ said  he,  "you  are  a  kind  and 
wortby  man ;  and  mo,  particularly,  you 
have  always  treated  with  the  greatest 
onuEihleness.  Forgive  me  if  I  have 
ever  answered  you  harshly  or  scorn- 
fully ;  but,  listen  now,  while  I  tell  you 
wherein,  as  I  think,  lies  your  peculiar 
path  of  duty.  It  is  not  in  talk,  but  iu 
life.  If  ever  a  man  was  meant  to  glo- 
rify  God  by  honesty,  industry,  chanty, 
and  kind- fellowship,  that  man  is  you. 
Stick  to  those  beautiful  things ;  do  good 
deeda  ai  usual,  and  leave  preachments 
to  others/' 

♦*  Ah,  brother  More  I'*  replied  Bow- 
«on,  suu^ug  bysterically,  and  warmly 
shaking  tl^e  hunters  hands,  *^I  don*t 
know  but  vou  ore  in  the  right  on'L 
I  always  felt  as  if  I  was  called  to  be  a 
good  husband  and  sober,  peace-loving 
Cttuen.  rather  than  go  about  to  stir  up 
my  neighbors  coocerning  hell-fire  and 
the  like.  It  was  all  of  Elder  Noyse 
that  I  finally  took  this  burden  upon  me. 
God  forcive  me  if  I  am  not  up  to  such 
remarkaUes  in  the  way  of  duty,  and 


only  fit  to  do  a  kind  thing  now  and  then 
to  those  OS  has  need  of  it.  Leastwise, 
God  is  a  great  forgiver ;  that  is  certain, 
brother  More;  God  is  a  great  for^ 
giver." 

**  A  great  forgiver — a  great  forgiver  ?" 
repeated  the  hunter,  as  if  much  struck 
by  the  expression.  "Yes,  unques- 
tionably, a  great  forgiver ;  even  to  those 
who  dliitort  bis  word,  ^id  make  it  a  de- 
nunciation and  a  death- warrant  to  their 
fellow-creatures.  But»  come,  let  us  ex- 
ercise ourselves  a  iittlo.  I  feel  like 
play  this  fine  morning,  I  have  only 
shot  a  few  birds  in  the  trees  just  beyond 
here,  and  they  have  given  me  not  half 
labor  enough.  A  sound  mind  ia  a 
healthy  body  was  a  good  motto  of  the 
ancients ;  and  they  meant  by  it  that  no 
man's  spirit  can  be  hale  when  his  frame 
is  sickly.  I  would  that  1  could  stir  up 
some  of  our  dogmatical  elders,  and  set 
them  after  a  bear ;  or,  still  better,  set  a 
bear  after  them.  A  few  such  chases 
might  do  much  good  to  that  gluttonous 
Parris;  they  would,  perhaps,  rid  him 
of  some  of  his  peccant  humors,  and 
make  him  less  desirous  of  hanging  folks 
here,  and  roasting  them  hereafter.  The 
old  Greeks  practiced  many  athletic  ex- 
ercises ;  and  they  were  a  wiser  pei^ple 
than  we.  Look  at  this,"  he  continued, 
seizing  the  enormous  gun  with  one 
hand,  holding  it  out  at  arm's  length, 
and  firing  it  off  like  a  pistol.  Then, 
reversing  the  piece,  he  put  his  right 
forefioger  into  the  smoking  barrel,  and 
again,  with  a  violent  muscular  effort, 
raised  it  to  a  horizontal  position* 

The  feat  was  so  extraordinary  a  one, 
that  my  readers  may  well  shake  their 
knowing  heads  at  it ;  but  Cotton  Mather 
is  my  witness  that,  on  this  point,  I  am 
guilty  of  no  ezagger&tioQ.  '*  He  was  a 
very  puny  moo,"  says  the  reverend 
author  ;  ^*yet  he  had  often  dona  things 
beyond  the  strength  of  a  giant.  He 
made  nothing  of  taking  up  whole  bar- 
rels filled  wii  molasses  or  cider,  in  very 
disadvantageous  postures,  and  carrying 
them  off,  through  the  most  diJ^cult 
places,  out  of  a  canoe  to  the  shore. 
Yea,  there  were  two  testimonies,  that, 
with  only  putting  the  forefinger  of  his 
right  band  into  the  muzzle  of  a  heavy 
gun,  of  about  six  or  seven-foot  barrel, 
he  hfted  the  gun  and  held  it  out  at  arm^s 
end." 

''Let  me  try  that,  brother^^*  said 
Oowson,  hts  little  vanity  stirred  up  to 
the  forgetfulness  even  of  aU  witohoraft^ 
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He  leized  the  gan-bveech  with  one  fat 
hand ;  but  the  mnzde  elon^  obstinatelj 
to  the  groand.  He  i4)plied  both  hands, 
and  staggering,  red  in  the  face,  was 
jost  able  to  bring  the  ponderoos  piece 
to  a  level.  **  Brother  More."  said  he, 
*  take  jonr  gon.  It  is  m  j  calling  to 
be  a  good  neighbor,  and  measure  broad- 
cloth honestly,  and  not  ^  about  try- 
ing to  play  single-stick  with  seTcn-foot 
fowHng-pieces.^ 

He  sat  down  exhausted,  but  joined  in 
More's  eood-hnmored  langfater,  without 
a  thoo^pat,  apparently,  or  Gbody  Bish- 
o]p*s  pendalons  destiny,  or  any  other 
wizara  horror.  The  hunter  now  made  a 
leap  at  a  bare  branch,  three  feet  above 
his  head,  dotohed  It  like  a  monkey, 
and  vaulted  over  it  with  a  single  jerk  of 
his  moscnlar  arms.  His  condn^ne 
feat  was  to  seize  a  slender  sapling  wil£ 
both  hands,  and  hold  himself  oat  from 
it  horizontally,  for  half  a  minute.  This 
immense  strength  was  not  the  devil's 
eift,  as  was  supposed  by  the  long-nosed 
Mather,  who  smelt  the  Satanic  rat  in 
almost  every  remarkable  droamstance. 
Nature  had  endowed  More  with  that 
tough,  iron-like  musde,  which  she  grants 
to  perhaps  one  man  out  of  ten  thousand. 
He  had  developed  its  powers  by  all 
kinds  of  hardy  sports— sword-exerdse, 
bludgeon-exercise,  and  gymnastic  feats 
like  those  just  narrated ;  and  now,  with 
a  slender  frame,  with  plenty  of  mr 
hairs  on  his  head,  he  did  thmgs  which 
made  the  stoutest  young  fjalrmer  of 
New  England  stare  with  envy  and  as- 
tonishment 

In  a  minute  or  two  after  these  classic 
amusements  were  over,  the  deacon  ex- 
hibited ngns  of  retuning  unealiness. 
It  was  mne  o*cledc,  or  after,  and  he  re- 
membered that  the  execution  had  been 
appointed  at  ten,  for  a  gloomy  crow 
seemed  to  remind  him  of  it  I^  croaking 
ominouslv  froni  the  forest  Qe  bcean 
to  hint  timidly,  that  perhaps,  tiiey  had 
bettor  proceed  to  tiie  village.  "  Why 
so?**  asked  More,  oatchbg  mm  by  tiie 
arm,  and  drawing  him  toward  the  cabin. 
**  Come  In,  come  in ;  we  will  have  a  talk 
about  tradinff  matters ;  and  Rachel  shall 
ling  us  a  baflad.** 

**  But,  Master  More,**  cried  Bowson, 
▼■bly  struggling  to  get  away;  «<that 
limb  of  Satan,  old  Good^  Bishop,  she  is 
to  be  hanged  this  morning,  and,  doubt- 
'—  >  'twould  be  an  edifying  spectacle." 
**•!•  be  en^ed  hfi  speech  by 
Iter  ft  root  and  ommng  down 


on  his  hands  and  knees.  More  apolo- 
^zed  in  a  laughing  way  for  the  vigoroos 
pull  which  had  caused  the  aoodent 
**  But  my  good  kinsman,*'  he  oontiniiAd« 
■«let  me  persuade  yon  to  stay  aput 
from  all  these  trage^et  of  dblunon. 
Let  us  go  to  no  more  tiuds  untQ  we  go 
to  our  own.  Let  us  go  to  no  hangings 
until  we  are  carxied  to  one  bk  a  out 
idth  a  halter  round  our  own  nedks.  If  the 
good  men  and  good  dtizens  of  Salem 
would  foDow  out  thb  course,  tiiiere 
would  soon  be  an  end  to  witohonit 
Parris*s  only  satisfaction  tiien  should  be, 
to  go,  like  Judas,  and  hangUinaelf.  Iii- 
deed,  I  sometimes  fimoy  that  Judas 
must  have  looked  like  that  man.  Pir- 
ns is  gross  and  oornulent ;  bo,  undoubt- 
edly, was  Judas ;  otherwise,  why  dSLS.  the 
rope  break,  and  his  bowels  gush  out 
with  tiie  faU?  Stay  inth  me,  fijend 
Bowson — stay  here,  and  let  aoeh 
people  go  alone  to  their  own  place.** 

But  Uie  poor  deacon  could  not  be 
persuaded;  tenor  and  curiosity  both 
drew  him  toward  the  scene  of  death. 
He  talked  about  his  duty,  as  an  ottoer 
of  the  diurch,  and  seemed  to  tiiiuk  that 
it  conristed  in  seeing  the  last  kick  of 
Goody  Bishop.  He  dunff  to  his  pur- 
pose, and  sidled  away  gramudly  toward 
his  old  family  sorrel.  ''Very  we!!,** 
said  More  In  a  pet ;  '*if  you  must  go  on 
this  fool's  errand,  take  me  with  you  to 
the  village." 

'*  Agreed,**  returned  Bowson,  and 
halted  while  the  other  entered  tiie  oabin 
to  leave  his  gun  and  speak  to  BaoheL 
The  girl  came  to  tiie  door,  grave  and 
sorrowful,  looking,  to  her  uncle,  as  if  she 
reproached  him  for  his  pitiless  curiosity ; 
but  almost  before  he  could  bless  her. 
More  shouldered  him  bodilj,  oartiod 
him  thirty  yards  and  set  him  astride 
in  hb  saddle.  Then  he  made  as  If  he 
would  have  lifted  both  horse  and* rider; 
causing  the  former  to  sway  about  uiieaai* 
1^,  and  the  latter  to  scream  vehement^ 
for  quarter.  Finally  he  placed  himself  at 
a  bound  behind  tiie  aeaoon,  and  tibe 
veteran  nag  trotted  off  soberly  toward 
the  village.  Half  the  ioumey  was  per- 
fbrmed,  and  they  had  strudL  into  the 
main  road,  when  a  hoAeman  overtook 
them,  whom  More  (a  frequent  visitor 
at  Boston^  recognised  as  Cotton  Ma- 
ther, on  his  way,  doubtiess,  to  Salem, 
from  some  neighboring  village,  wliere 
he  had  been  preaching  over  Sundaj, 
**Good  morning,  friend^'*  saidhe*  with 
Ids   usual   precise   intonation.     **  All, 
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Master  More*  I  bid  yon  a  good-morning. 
It  is  delightful  to  meet  70a  again  on 
such  a  gradons  day." 

**  My  serrioe  to  you.  Elder  Mather/' 
responded  the  honter.  <*Thb  is  my 
worthy  brother-in-law,  Deacon  Bow- 
son." 

*'  I  am  tmlr  rejoiced  to  know  your 
name,  sir,"  said  Mather  to  the  deacon* 
"I  hare  not  forgotten  yonr  counte- 
nance ;  and  I  may  add,  with  homiUty, 
that  I  haTc  remembered  yoo  in  my 
poor  petitions  nnoe  we  disconrsed  last 
We  met  first  on  an  astonishing  dsy. 
We  meet,  for  the  second  time  (by  the 
blessing  of  Proyidence),  on  anotiier. 
This  day^  is  tridy  one  of  the  remark- 
ables  of  time.  This  mom  we  make  an 
inroad  upon  Satan's  kingdom." 

**  Ah  yes,  worshipfol  Elder  Mather," 
replied  Bowson,  almost  whimperfog 
with  delighted  ranity  and  startled  basfa- 
fohiess.  •*01d  Bxidget  gets  her  first 
taste  of  hen-fire  to  digr.«« 

«*Ja8tly  propounded.  Deacon  Botr- 
son ;  yes,  hell-fire— be&Ufire  P'  repeated 
Mather,  xolKng  op  his  eyes  as  if  much 
stmok  by  a  wora  which  most  hare  been 
so  noTel  to  him.  '*  Rightly  nid,Deaoon 
Bowson." 

The  deacon  rolled  up  his  eyes,  also; 
and  gave  old  Sorrel  an  inyolantaiy  kick 
of  delight  He  believed  firmly  in  witch- 
craft, now;  the  great  and  good  Cotton 
Mather  had  deaconed  him  twice;  had 
agreed  with  his  first  propontion.  It 
seemed  as  if  there  were  abroader  and 
more  wonderfnl  glory  in  the  hesren. 
Mere  looked  from  him  to  tiie  minister 
with  a  comical  miztbre  of  amnieioeut, 
contempt  and  indignation.  «'  Elder  Ma- 
ther,** said  he,  with  a  &int  sneer,  '*yoii 
seem  to  be  in  high  spnrits  to-day,  as  if 
it  were  a  glorious  ocouion." 

"And  why  not  Master  More?  Is  it 
not  a  di^  of  calamity  to  Amalek«  and  of 
'rejoicing  to  Israel?  Do  we  not  to-di^, 
seize  npon  one  of  the  fire-brands  of  Sa- 
tan, and  hnrl  it  back  into  the  derporinff 
fire  where  it  was  Undled.  This  good-wife 
Bishop,  is  she  not  raflier  a  bad  wife  ? 
I  wooJd  that  all  Ushops,  yea*  and  all 
bishopricsv  could  be  as  e£B»ctoa]ly  quell' 
ed  as  this  one.** 

And  here  he  looked  around  with  a 
solemn  satisfaction  natural  to  a  man 
who  had  let  off  two  horrible  puns  fai. 
snooessioQ.  •«  Te-he,"  said  Deacon  Bow- 
son ;  bat  More  declined  to  be  amused: 
**  To-daT,  also,"  continued  Mather,  re- 
suming his  scTeiity,  and  glancing  with 


particular  meaning  at  More,  **  to-day 
an  assault  is  gjHren  upon  the  heresy  of 
the  sei^sual  Sadducees.  I  trust  sirs, 
that  you  are  not  unaware  of  the  peril 
attending  that  Tile  belief,  nor  of^the 
necessity  which  we  of  New  England 
are  under  to  fight  against  its  absura  and 
froward  spirit  How  much  it  has  gotten 
ground  in  this  debauched  age  is  awful- 
ij  obserrable ;  and  what ,  a  dangerous 
stroke  it  gives  to  settle  men  in  aUieism 
is  not  hard  to  discern.  The  church 
among  us  hath  always  opposed  it ;  and 
DOW  mUh  the  law  come  to  the  help  of 
the  church ;  and  now  doth  the  people 
support  the  law." 

•«  Doubtless,  reverend  nr,"  said  More, 
still  speaking  in  his  tone  of  almost 
imperoeptible  saicam,  '*  doubtless,  it 
must  re|oioe  you  to  see  the  consdeii- 
tious  demres  oif  your  heart  budding  to- 
day into  such  noble  fulfillment" 

••  SpedL  not  of  it  Master  More,"  re- 
plied Ifather,  with  a  deprecating  wave 
of  the  hand.  "Have  pity  upon  me, 
and  tempt  me  not  to  vanity— to  a  greater 
tiian  I  be  an  the  praise !  I  have,  in- 
deed, desired,  yea,  vehementiy  have 
striven,  tiiat  my  unworthy  day  might 
be  marked  by  some  great  and  unusual 
manifestation.  I  have  taken  hold  of 
tiie  horns  of  the  altar,  resolute  te  obtain 
some  awakening  sign.  I  have  deared  it 
for  the  sake  of  tiie  <Aurch,  and  for  the 
sake  of  our  New  England,  iwhich  was 
never  so  happy  and  pure  as  when  she 
most  Ustened  to  tho  counsels  of  the  elders 
of  that  church.  Perhaps  the  awful  solem- 
nity of  this  mom  is  an  answer  to  my 
prayers ;  perhaps  but  the  beffinning  of 
the  answer.  Who  knows  whether  our 
living  eyes  are  not  shortly  to  see  signs 
in  heaven,  and  wonders  on  earth  ?  Who 
knows  whether  this  year  is  not  to  behold 
the  power  of  Satan  effectually  shattered 
in  New  England?  idtchesBfts  punished, 
Sadducees  converted,  and  the  ministers 
of  the  church  once  more  the  counselors 
ofmasistrates?" 

"  Oh,  shr,"  broke  hi  the  deacon,  "  is 
there  not  someiiope  of  it?  Will  not 
the  elders  take  thfi^  thing  in  hand  and 
save  us  while  there  is  yet  a  chance  ?" 

^Tea,  verily,  I  hope  so,"  replied 
Mather,  shipping  his  thigh,  and  Iming 
his  resolute  you^g  feoe  toward  heaven. 
"The  sky  is  growing  brighter,  and  I 
believe  that  tin  dawn  is  at  hand.  We 
have  been  thrust  back  by  this  governor 
and  that  counselor*  WorldlT  men 
would  none  of  our  counsel,  and  sinfhl 
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man  demred  not  owe  tepmof.  Against 
me  and  my  famllj^ — a  family  of  elders 
— have  the  arrowa  of  envy  and  eninitr 
been  in  a  particular  matin er  directed. 
But  I  have  armed  myself  for  the  bat- 
tie;  I  have  gtrugg^led,  not  in  prayer 
only*  but  also  in  works.  And,  thanka 
be  unto  Him  wbo  reignetK  I  think 
I  have  iirevailod.  I  h  uve  obtained  of 
the  Lord  tlmt  He  would  use  me  to  bo 
a  herald  of  his  kingdom  now  approach- 
uig.  The  time  for  favor  is  oome;  jea, 
the  set  time  is  come.  Instead  of  my 
being  a  sacnfice  to  wicked  rulers,  my 
father  in-law,  with  several  related  to  me, 
and  sovorii!  brethren  of  my  own  chnrcht 
are  in  the  council  The  governor  of 
the  province,  Sir  William  Phipa»  is  not 
my  enemy  t  hut  one  whom  I  onptizedi 
and  one  of  my  dearest  frienda*" 

**Have  ft  care,  Elder  Mather,  lest 
die  re  come  an  ebb  to  this  tide,'*  said 
More.  "In  1G51,  when  the  miniate r* 
had  been  very  officious  in  certain  fatal 
prOBecutions  for  witrb craft,  the  people 
m  some  parta  of  the  cfilony  becamo 
res  tiff  and  clamorous.  Th<j.se  of  War- 
wick, particularly,  cried  out  that  there 
were  no  other  witches  upon  earth,  nor 
devils,  but  the  ministers  of  Kew  Eng* 
land  and  such  as  they.  And,  for  my 
part,  I  say  boldly,  that  a  country 
priest-governed  is  a  country  ill-guv- 
erned.  Lcnjk  at  Spain,  nursed  into 
Aecoud  childhood  by  tne  Hom t^h  clei^y. 
Look  at  Leslie's  army,  driven  to  the 
ah  ambles  by  the  meddling  presbytcra 
of  Scotland.  Look  at  our  James, 
wheedled  by  his  confessors  into  break- 
ing his  own  crown  and  sceptre.  Ay, 
let  me  tell  you  plomly,  that  I  whall  al- 
ways Eght  you  on  that  policy  of  giving 
much  state  power  to  the  cburch.  If  I 
were  a  member  of  the  general  court,  I 
would  bring  in  such  laws  os  no  theo- 
cracy Could  easily  climb  over/' 

'*  Brother  More,"  said  Bow  son 
promptly,  and  with  on  evident  imita- 
tion of  Mather's  solemn  manner, 
•*  would  tt  not  be  wiser  t**  make  such 
]&ws  tx»  devils  and  witches  couldn't 
cJimb  over?" 

This  absurd  little  attuck  was  com* 
mended  by  Mather,  an4  pro  portion  ably 
incensed  our  excitable  hunter.  He  re- 
pli<.*d  with  great  savageness;  attacked 
the  proceedings  of  the  court;  made 
light  of  Bridgi4*s  oanfoBsioD  j  and  re- 
mark t^d  tlmt  the  witnesses  were  all 
obLldrt?n  nt  savages*  *'  Bring  me,^' 
ifoid  be,  '*  some  grown  men  of  a  olvil- 


ixed  community,  and  of  good  repute  fo#J 
sense  and  honor  ■,  bring  me  such  men^j 
to  take  oatli  that  they  have  seen 
black  devil  with  his  red  book,  and  1j\ 
will  pay  tbeir  testimony  noma  respeot- 
ful  attention/' 

**  Then  I  will  confound  you,"  cried 
Mather  with  a  triumphant  air,  **  I  willl 
give  you   testimony,   both  as    regarda^ 
sight    and    hearing,  on  the   credit   of  i 
adult   persons   in    this   community  of 
New  England,    whose   civility  I    prt§-  , 
lume  you  will   not  attempt   to  deny. 
In  the  year  1C79,  tlie  house  of  WilUaJii 
Morse,  at  Newberr)%  was  infested  with 
demons  after  a  most  horrid  mauaer.  * 
It  would  take  days  to  relate  th*^se  in- 
festations ;  but  tliey  were  more  preati* 
gious  than  those  which  have  troubled*] 
our  excellent  and  godly  Parris.     I  have  I 
not  time  now  to  historicize  them  ;    but  J 
what  I  would  come  at,  is  this :  be  for*  ] 
the  devil  was  chained  up,  the  invitiibla  ] 
hand,  which  did  nil  these  things,  bet^an 
to  put   on    on   astonishing    visibihty. 
They  often    imagined    they    felt    tho 
hand ;    but,   when  they  thought   they 
bad  hold  of  it,  it  would  give  them  the.  J 
slip.     Once,  a  fist  beating  the  man  was  i 
discernible,  but  they  could  not  catch 
it  At  length,  an  apparition  of  a  blacka* 
moor  child    showed    itself    plainly     to 
them.    And,  another  time,  a  drumming 
on  the  house   was   heard,   which   waa 
followed  by  a  voice  which  sang,  *  Re* 
veuge  !    revenge  f  sweet  is  revenge  !* 
At  this,  the  people,  being  terrified^  call- 
ed upon  God»  whereupon,  there    fol- 
lowed  a  mournful  note,  aeyerol  times  J 
uttering  theire  eipressions,  *Alas !  alas  1 
we  knock    no   more !    we    knock    no 
more  !*  '* 

**  Oh,  Elder  Mather,"  soid  the  poor 
deac<>n,  as  frightened  as  a  child  would 
be,  "  and  did  they  knock  any  more  V 

"No,  my  worthy  friend ;  there  woa 
nn  end  of  all ;  for  it  pleaded  God  merci- 
fully to  shorten  the  chain  of  the  devil.*' 
^  ''I  wish  he  would  shorten  it  now, 
sir,'*  ffroaned  the  deacon,  **  I  should  be 
very  loth  tf>  have  the  devil  knocking' 
at  my  house,'*  And  he  looked  cautioos- 
ly  behind  him  into  the  rusty  verdure 
and  irregular  shadows  of  the  spnioe 
thickets. 

**Tate  heni-t,  brother,"  said  the 
cheerful  elder,  '*  I  trust  that  we  stUall 
soon  secure  all  our  houses  against  lhe 
eld  serpent.  Look  at  our  bench  of 
judges ;  what  a  hope  of  relief  it  givee  ' 
what  a  promise  tliere  is  even  in  thef 
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names !  Miwter  Stonghton,  shdl  ho 
not  be  a  itUfut  one  againeit  Apollyon  ? 
M»«t*^r  SewalL  shall  he  not  sfe  well 
through  tho  fttlsohiwids  of  sorcery? 
Muster  Sergeant,  I  make  no  douht 
that  he  is  rightly  named  Sir  OianL 
May  there  not  he  a  kind  of  aAsuriiig 
prcmdeno«  in  these  namest  whereby 
heavfn  would  signify  to  us,  that  it  has 
picked  out  the  right  men  to  bring  affairf 
to  a  littppy  issue  ?" 

More  would  have  reeuroed  and  ag* 
gravated  the  dispute,  in  spite  of  these 
fascmating  witticisms  ;  but  at  thii*  mo- 
ment they  emerged,  through  a  thicket 
of  low  pines,  upon  the  western  end  of 
Main  street.  It  was  teeming  with  the 
population  of  the  village,  and  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  fiurrtiunding  ot>untry, 
all  tending,  in  the  haste  of  horror  and 
curiosity,  toward  the  ghastly  terminus 
of  Gallows  HilL  Horsemf»n  and  foot- 
men, men,  wcimen,  and  children,  swept 
by  in  the  pallor  and  silence  of  fear,  lu 
th«  flush  and  clamor  of  reckless  eager- 
ness, in  the  stem,  repulsive  dignity  of 
fanaticism.  The  bell  tolled  from  the 
steeple  with  a  relentlefls  clang;  beat- 
ing on  every  heart  with  its  iron  stroke  ; 
beating  the  death-knell  of  mercy  ;  beat- 
ing a  prophecy  of  eternal  anguish. 
The  three  riders  floated  into  the  cur- 
rent, and  became  a  portion  of  its  hurry- 
ing anxiety.  In  advance  of  them  a 
cart,  drawn  by  oxen,  lumbered  along 
the  uneven  road,  gathering  to  itself 
the  eyes  of  all  spectators.  Before  it 
rode  Justice  Curwiu,  in  his  scarlet  uni- 
form of  captain  ;  and,  on  either  side  of 
it,  marched  half  a  doxen  of  hi.s  stAunch, 
grave  musketeers.  Within  the  cir- 
cle of  its  dreadful  magic,  raji  tteveral  of 

■  the  possessed  children,  occasionally 
^^  falling  in  clamorous  convulsions,  but 
^^H  rising  again  and  hurrying  on  after  it^ 
^^H  creaking  wheels.  lu  the  cart  was 
^^^  Goody  Bishop,  supported  or  rather 
H^  held  on  a  h«>nch  by  th&  stout  hands  of 

■  Sheriff  Willard.  The  old  woman^s 
H  meagre  wrists  were  nmmicled,  and  her 
^^^  gray  head  nodded  helplessly  to  the 
^^H  jr)tting<i  and  reelings  of  the  clumsy 
^^^1  vehicle.  Her  wrinkled  face  showed 
^^^H  neither  anxiety  nor  awe,  only  a  foeble, 
^^1  hHlf-demented  curiosity  and  wonder. 
^  *'  Th*^  good  creature  that  nursed  me,*' 
^^  muttered  More,  coming  suddenly  to  his 
V  recollection,  out  of  the  maxe  into  which 
I  the  confused  excitement  of  the  scene 
B  had  thrown  him.  Then,  shaking  the 
I           di'aeon  violently  by  the  shoulder,  and 
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drawing  him  bnclc  80  as  tn  tighten  tho 
reins,  he  shouted :  **  Halt,  here  !" 
Bowsion  never  heard  him,  and  kicked 
furiously  at  the  ribs  of  Sorrel,  who  got 
impatient  and  commenced  rearing. 
With  a  light  leap,  More  sprang  to  the 
ground.  The  deacon  never  turned  his 
head,  probably,  did  not  notice  the  cir- 
cumstance; and  away  went  the  old 
hHTse  toward  his  hideous  goal.  For- 
ward, too,  rolled  the  cart ;  forward 
tramped  the  captain  and  his  musket- 
eers ;  forward  leaped  and  yelled  the 
poBBOMed  children ;  forward  swept  the 
absorbed  and  impassioned  crowd* 
More  ground  his  teeth  and  clinched  hia 
fiat.  •*  Go  on  idiots,  and  hang  an  idiot  i'* 
he  howled ;  "  some  day  ye  will  hang 
your  betters  !" 

**  Rightly  said,  Master  More.  Right 
well  fihouljed.  I  am  glad  to  meet  a 
gentleman  of  that  sense  and  pluck/* 
observed  a  rough,  hearty  voice  beside 
him.  More  turned  and  saw  Giles  Co- 
rj'  standing  there  in  the  stalwart  vigor 
of  BiJC-foot  manhood,  with  a  fine  flush  of 
hiUTe  Bympathy  for  More'^  outbur«t 
spread  over  his  bronzed  and  heavy  fea- 
tures. *'  Sir,"  he  continued,  **  tliere 
bo  scores  of  your  and  my  way  of  think- 
ing in  Salem ;  but  they  lack  oouruge  to 
say  it.  If  they'd  come  out,  as  you  and 
I  are  ready  to  do,  sir,  we*d  have  all  this 
noD sense  up  by  the  roots  in  no  time. 
But  look  at  ^em  there,  all  soounng  af- 
ter them  black  bell -wethers,  Pams  and 
Hale,  and  Cotton  Mather.  I  swear, 
sir,  it's  them  devils  of  elders  who  are  at 
the  bottom  of  all;  and  Parris  is  the 
man  who  sets  them  a-going.  They're 
cried  out  upou  my  wife ;  you  wouldn't 
believe  it,  sir,  but  they  have,  I  could 
skin  that  there  Parris;  I  could,  air, 
that*8  a  fact.  My  woman  left  his 
church,  and  he's  actilly  preached 
against  her.  Oh,  Vd  like  a  chance  at 
him  alone  I  on  some  desert  isltind,  with 
my  cart -whip.'* 

And  he  brought  down  the  long, 
weighty  thongof  twisted  cowhide  across 
a  group  of  thistles  with  such  energy 
as  to  decapitate  the  entire  prickly  {ami' 
3y*  '*  Cory,  titand  where  you  are," 
said  More,  slapping  the  farmer**  broad 
shoulder.  **  We  will  put  a  stop  to  these 
idiocies.  The  clergy  are,  perhaps,  at 
the  bottom  it ;  but  these  monkeys  of 
children  are  their  lielpera ;  and,  by  the 
heavens  above  me»  I  know  I  ooutd  cure 
every  one  of  their  oonvulsiona  with  your 
cowhide," 
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mj  blood  if  I  doBt  trjr  it." 
■mtland  Conrt  with  iwo  or  thiee  wim 
■ods  of  the  beadv  and  .two  or  tlucieo 
vkkii of  oxtreme feiooitT.  •*IfovorI 
oatoh  tluit  iBfernal  Jobnf^jan  k  aiij  of 
hk  fittf  OHM  mo  if  I  don't  tkiii  hiiB.'* 

Ho  oi^Mood  hii  deoloiBtioB  widi 
•BotiMT  tTOBMndoiM  luh,  wkioh  qaito 
o«t  ap  all  hoM>i  for  tiiat 
DA  tfie  port  of  tho  ulnokj 
afaPtMifl  ••Than't  Mark  ^ 
ha  addad,  aoddadiy — ^**AeraVi  a  bfai* 
lad.  I  koara  hia*  yatteidaj«  rtinfling 
against  a  wliole  orowd  for  liie  <Md 
dy.  He*s  got  a  lonff  head  and  a 
^^hhr  bigiieart,  that  lad?' 

*•  Mark,  ooaM  haie,"  ahovted  More  to 
tiw  youBgatar,  idio,  with  a  fatokan  os- 
Toke  on  his  shoulder,  waa  tmdgiiig  oa 
Mora  them  toward  the  viUaga.  ''So 
yoad<m'tearafi>rGaUowsHiu!  Well, 
thars  right,  Mark.  W*  will  ^^V  bet- 
tv  of  yoa  at  oar  oottaga  for  fk««ci  Mark." 

The  yonng  follow  oolored  wilk  grata- 
fol  baehfolaesa,  and  looked  as  if  Ike  good 
opiaioa  of  Ihat  aama  cottage  waa  qidla 
apriaa  in  hia  aatioiatMNu  ••8ee,thay 
ace  at  the  boaineea,"  aaid  Cory,  pointing 
toward  the  plaoe  of  eieontion.  The 
three  men  oased  on  the  distant  tFagedy« 

rBE-bottna  by  a  terrible  fascination, 
^parter  of  a  mile  off,  the  hil  wea  in 
plam  sig^t,  moving  with  a  mnltitade, 
and  erowned  by  the  gallows— aboTe 
which  hong  a  elondf  daik  and  unsteadyt 
aa  ma^y  tfaong^  with  the  wlnga  of 
demons.  They  aaw  a  woman's  form, 
poshed  npward  by  a  man,  ascending  a 
ladder,  which  was  almost  invisiua. 
More  stalked  on  toward  the  viUege 
irith  a  corse.  Mark  could  not  wim- 
dimw  bis  eyes  from  the  hideous  oharm 
of  that  for*off  agony.  He  saw  the  form 
in  woman*a  robes  drop  and  Tibrate; 
than,  only,  he  tamed  away  and  oorered 
hif  pallid  fooe.  In  the  same  moment, 
aa  many  there  preeent  affinned,  the 
gjoomy^  cbnd  over  the  hHI  leaped  away, 
and,  with  amasiag  swiftness,  flew  out  of 
tiffiA  beyond  the  stormy  ocean^horiaoo. 

CHAPTEE'X. 

A  OBASTLT  and  blinding  mist,  Mke 
that  whl^  Teni^son  saw  in  the  Vision 
of  Sm,  now  giUhered  and  linked  around 
sknost  CTciy  soul  in  Salem.  Throufjh 
its  distorting  medium  men  looked  with 
altered  eyes  upon  each  other,  and 
shirered  at  ugly  forms  and  deeds 
which  oould  not  be,  and  were  not.  Faint 
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and  ngne  waa  the  a^y,  now, 
pared  with  its  frantio  cu 
yet,  already  it  ^^ieroed  everyiHMm, 
tramnlous  with  fr^ghtfol  forebodiiigs. 
Ftom  Salem  centre  to  Sakaa  viUuc, 
hideous  tales  flew  and  returned,  luc 
shuttles  of  superstition,  waavkW  ail 
tilings,  matter  and  spirit,  into  a  ptfl  of 
horror  wiiiah  seemed  to  shiond  ^ 
whole  community.  The  wmd  by  4bj 
was  ominous ;  the  owl  by  ni|^  waa  ap- 
palling. The  catmint  be  an  bes — 
thm  of.  Satan;  tiia  ontk  cf  tka 
nikdit  be  hia  footstaj 
wi&  pale  fooea  into  i 
fbl  lest  they  should  see  reflected  bafchd 
them  come  gns^  demon.  Fram  I 
to^  holise  crept  the  fiendish  : 
seiaing  on  children  as  :' 
gmTc  men  as  dupes,  i 
old  parsonic— 17,  CTen  on  the  ^ 
and  ngorons--as  victims.  The^ 
sion  waa  like  one  of  thoae  knndvad- 
armed  ttonsters  of  tiie  sea,  fliwiput  fib 
pciaonona  antemuei 
and  shooting  a  numb,  hela 
thvoi^  every  vein.  Every  1 
bed  with  fioar  and  distrust;  I 
who  would  be  next  overtaken  hgr  the 
monstrons  fotality ;  no  one  T 
that  his  nearest  relative  had  i 
with  the  enemy  of  eoula. 
more  crsduloos,  suspicjousi  asd  crsal- 
hearted,  just  in  nroportion  aa  they  grew 
more  frantic  with  terror  and  ftmanrawn 
^le  exoitament  was  of  a  natare  to  de- 
velop the  worst  traits  of  the  Paiiiana, 
and  chanffe  even  their  virtaea  into 
vioea.  The  real  piety  and  Irindnani  cf 
the  many  was  for  a  time  paraUasds  and 
those  now  disgraced  the  Cbnatian  nail- 
gion  who  would  wiUowly  hnvn  Isid 
down  their  lives  for  ita  ^u* 

Every  dear  there  was  an  i 
number  of  the  afflicted,  and  pasaUal  1 
iUa  still  greater  Inoreasa  in  the  1 
of  the  accused.  Under  the  p 
of  imprisonment,  ex 
tions,  and  threats,  persona  I 
less  themselves  witches,  and  tn  hear  tasti 
mony  against  others  aa  partnan  in  their 
sin.  Several  mi^piidea  hnsbanda*  not- 
ing with  a  cruel  conscientiousnana  aad 
a  flocking  sinceri^,  actually 
their  pious  wivee  into  theee 
avowals.  The  jail  waa  aoei 
crowded;  the  Boeton  prisons wnva mI 
in  laige  requisition ;  yet  the  evil  si|ai3t 
ly  increased^  overleepin^  all  bnixiaca 
and  submerging  all  remediee.  It  bMpn 
even  to  befoared  that  the  dmrob  bad 
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iwakent^d  to  liM  p^ril  too  late,  and  that 
alreudy  the  great er  part  af  the  commu- 
nity had  mf^ed  the  bond  of  Satan.  So, 
nil  I'ffHCtual  rfifugo  remaining  but  Gf»d, 
to  Him  did  all  men  flv%  with  unutterable 
gToiuitng^  and  wailingi;,  in  prayer,  pub- 
lic and  private,  in  appointed  faj*t»  and 
fervent  attendanre  at  the  «ancttiary. 
Never  had  the  churches  been  so  full, 
nor  the  attention  of  the  people  to  their 
minister!!  so  earuost.  Nor  were  the 
pnstors  unmindful  of  improving  llie  day 
of  their  power*  Tbey  preached  often, 
and  zi^alously ;  they  ransacked  the 
Bible  for  texts  on  witchcraft;  tb<»y  were 
particularly  ^tern  in  rebuking  uubelief. 
Few  were  tboge  who  dared  oppose  their 
mistaken  energjy  ;  nil  resij^tance  seemed 
to  have  been  quelled  by  the  mere  wp- 
roBr  of  the  coming  Morm. 

Shall  we  abuse  theB©  old  Puritans  as 
Bfypid  and  ^uperutitious,  because  they 
did  and  suffered  thei^e  things  1  Let  us 
rememljer  that  Melanothon  was  an  inter- 
preter of  dreamift ;  that  Luther  fought 
the  devil  with  an  inkstand  ;  that  Kepler 
Was  of  the  Ko^icrucians ;  that  Tycho 
Brnhe  WQs  the  prince  of  ustrojogrrs  ; 
tbnt  Bishop  Jewell  prnyed  before  Queen 
Elizal>eth  against  witchcraft;  tbiit  Black- 
stone  held  dorcery  to  be  a  crime :  that 
the  Stuurt-s  pretended  to  heal  scrofula  ■ 
tliat  Sir  I^aac  Newton  sought  the  philo- 
sapber*a  stone. 

Ferhiips  there  were  not  more  than  three 
men  in  Salem  who  dnjred  openly  and 
vigorously  denounce  the  prf^'^ent  course 
of  the  community.  The?*e  three  were 
our  Utopian  More,  young  Stanton^  and 
farmer  C'orv,  AIJ  three  had  the  stuff  in 
them  tmt  of  which  to  manufacture  a 
tough  opposition  party.  More  and  Cory 
wore  obstinate,  excitable,  a  little  vio- 
lent, giftf*d  with  that  magnanimity  which 
will  not  strike  a  helplesa  man.  and,  in 
•hort,  just  the  fellows  to  stand  up  for 
the  weak  again?*t  the  ^strong.  Neither 
of  them  belonged  to  the  church  ;  botli 
were,  perhaps,  a  little  undevotional,  if 
not  skeptical,  in  disposition  ;  they,  at 
aU  eventj<»  pretended  to  a  considerable 
incredulity  as  to  the  devil;  and,  in  their 
present  exaii Deration,  they  spoke  with 
CAtreme  unbelief  and  scorn  of  the  di»c- 
toniie  of  witchcraft.  Without  this  na* 
ttve  tendency  to  free*thinking,  they 
would  hardly  have  oppoj»ed  the  move- 
ment ;  for  forcery  was  a  point  of 
orthodox  faith  in  those  days^ — a  matter 
cf  cre«d,  in  fact,  with  nearly  all  men. 
t  do  not  mean  to  aay  that  More  was  an 


atheist  ■  on  the  contrary,  he  beliered  in 
God  most  reverently.  Nor  did  he  re- 
ject or  lightly  esteem  the  Bible.  He 
simply  interpreted  it  after  a  tnild  and 
humane  fashion.  In  shorty  bo  was  only 
skeptical  by  contrast  with  the  rigid,  im- 
placable orthodox^y  of  that  period  ;  and, 
were  hij  living  in  the  present  day,  he 
would  be,  at  the  worst  a  Unitirian,  or  a 
Transcendentulist.  As  for  Mark,  he  en- 
listed in  the  opposition  chiefly  through 
the  influence  of  More,  but  partlvf  td»Ot 
from  the  ifnpuJses  of  bis  own  kind, 
sensible  nature,  ft  was  a  small  army, 
certainly ;  and  it  haxl  a  great  fight  to 
undertake — a  fight  such  as  our  latitudi- 
narian  age  can  illy  realise. 

Goody  Bishop  was  swinging  from 
the  gallows  as  a  Pignnl  of  no  quarter, 
like  the  death*s  head  blowing  at  the 
topmast  of  a  pirate  schooner.  More 
accepted  the  challenffe,  and  commenced 
the  struggle  with  his  characteristic 
enthusiasm  and  energy  ;  disputing 
yn>ldh%  obstinately,  and  angrily,  on 
every  occasion,  with  the  equally  stub- 
bom  and  wrathful  advocates  of  the 
delusion.  Like  all  sanguine  people,  he 
thought  his  own  arguments  unanswer- 
able, and  wa;^  filled  with  contemptuous, 
indignant  amazement  at  the  prejudices 
and  contumacy  of  his  opponents. 
"Master  Curwin/*  he  said,  **  it  is  you 
who  are  muli.^b  and  not  L  You  are 
mulish  against  reason,  sir.  You  are  so 
blown  upnn  here,  in  New  England,  by 
harsh  and  sour  winds  of  doctrine,  that 
it  makes  you  stiff-necked,  Hir,  and 
wry-necked  into  the  bargain,  sir." 

He  went  to  Elder  Higginson,  and 
begged  him  to  preach  a  sermon  in 
opifosition  to,  at  U^a.*<t,  the  nishnesa 
and  recklessness  of  the  witch  pros^eu* 
tions.  "Sir/*  said  he,  "even  if  you 
believe  in  sorcery,  you  cannot  believe 
that  wear©  all  »r)rcerers.  If  you  think 
it  wrong  to  oppose  the  court-^  alto- 
gether, you  can»  at  least,  urge  them  to 
calmness,  caution,  and  mercy.  This  is 
a  horrible  thin^'',  to  see  membiTs  of 
your  own  flock,  children  of  your  own 
prayers,  singled  out  as  worse  than 
demons.'* 

The  old  man  said  that  he  had  l»ceu 
very  much  distressed  by  the  events  of 
the  last  month  ;  and  he  even  wept  once 
or  twice  during  the  conversation.  The 
rery  next  Sunday  he  preached  a  ser* 
mon  on  the  subject,  which  wcm  the 
enthusiustto  approbation  of  More,  hut 
which    raised    toward  lum    the    (srlvn 
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frowna  of  neaiJT  the  whole  oongr^gft- 
tioii.  Joatice  Hawthorne  got  i^  and 
walked  out  of  ohnroh,  followed  b  j  two  or 
4hree  other  fieiy  advooates  of  tilie  proee- 
eating  moTement;  while  Joatioe  Cur- 
win  wa^rlaid  the  elder  after  8ernoe«  and 
urged  him«  with'teara  in  hie  atem,  grapr 
ejee,  jet  with  ^rajB  reproof  in  hia 
strong  featnres,  to  aire  op  thoee  penii- 
oiona  errors  altogetioer ;  to  throw  aside 
thoee  ntteriy  dangerous  thoughts  of 
weak  merejr.  Deaoon  Bowaon*  and 
almost  ererj  one  elae«  serereiy  oon- 
demned  Higgin^on's  latJtndinaiianisin, 
and  began  to  ezi«ess  doabts  whether 
they  ooold.  oonsoientioasly  sit  under 
the  ministratiooa  of  a  man  who  was 
little  better  than  Saddocemstio.  No- 
body called  for  a  repetition  of  tiie 
senaon,  nor  could  even  More  ask  the 
elder  to  preach  such  another.  So  the 
old  gentleman  exchanged  for  a  fort> 
niffht  with  Mr.  Hall,  of  Beverly,  who 
fed  out  lar  other  spiritual  food  to  the 
people  of  Salem ;  and,  thereafter,,  he 
preached  on  that  forbidden  sobjeot  cdhr 
m  deeds,  cheering  the  imprisoned, 
laboring  with  the  condemned,  giving 
what  he  could  to  widows  and  orphans. 
We  must  not  Uame  him  for  not  makmg 
himself  a  martyr;  we  must  remember 
that,  like  most  men  of  the  epoch, 
he  belieTed  in  sorcery;  that  he  was 
afraid  many  of  those  accused  ones 
were  really  guiltjr  of  the  sin  laid  to 
their  diarge ;  and  that  the  <mly  part 
his  conscienoe  reallr  caltod  upon  him 
to  play,  was  that  of  me  good  Saimaritan. 
More  had  aaotiier  plan  in  his  head, 
which  was,  to  ^t  himself  elected 
member  of '  tiie  ^eral  court  from 
Salem,  and  bring  m  aome  new,  wise, 
philosopfaioal  laws  on  the  subgect  of 
witchcraft,  which  should  forever  put 
an  end  to  theee  abuses.  But  ttat 
assembly  would  not  meet  until  some 
time  in  the  autnnm,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  the  royal  ohskter,  everything  was 
decided  l^  the  governor  and  ccmncil ; 
while  the  very  court  which  conducted 
tiie  triali  was  an  informal  one,  cited  on 
the  plea  of  instant  necessi^*  Accords 
inglv  he  was  reduced,  for  the  present, 
to  the  oirculatioa  of  a  petition,  in  which 
the  evils  and  irregulantaea  of  the  prose- 
cutions were  set  forth,  and  the  gov- 
ernor was  prayed  to  check  them  in  his 
gnat  good  sense  and  demenoy.  Oht 
what  srgoments,  what  wrangUngs,  what 
solemn  reproofs,  what  r^;iuar  oldwife 
scoldings,  Mere  raised   in  scores  of 


households  wit^  that  p^»er !  FaruMr 
Peabody  had  just  loet  one  of  his  calves 
and  he  knew  that  it  was  all  of  that  old 
witch  (hang  'er  up  directly,  I  aayk 
Goody  Giggles.  John  Parker's  wfts. 
Alice,  was  safe  in  prison,  at  last ;  and 
John  had  no  mind  ahe  should  got  oat 
again  to  plague  him  with  any  move  of 
her  diablenea.  Mistress  Maigant 
Hawkee's  nsffro  skve-airi,  Caa4y«  had 
been  rendered  quite  useless,  yea,  gather 
misddevons,  by  somebody's  witob- 
eiaft ;  and  Mistress  Hawkes  i 
wanted  remnaeraticn,  or,  if  tfiaft 
mt  be  had,  kwsl  veag^eanoe  for  ^a 
of  her  abigairs  services.  **Look  aft 
tiwt  black  cieeter,"  cried  te  fimgiri 
housewifo,  with  indifinsnt  snifii  and 
snorto; «'  cost  me  twelve  poond ;  sInPt 
worth  a  shillin'  now;  doa^do  a  atiokia 
of  work ;  bseaks  thinga  all  day  kif^ ; 
can't  mend  her  by  no  kind  d  ooAig.** 

Poor  Mistress  Hawkea!  th»  aesft 
thmg  heard  of,  she  and  Ca»4y  wan.io 
prison  for  sorcery  together. 

Mistress  Beadle's  childrea  wesa  al 
bewitched,  the  whole  kit  and  wmm 
of  them ;  and  how  could  Master  Mova 
expect  &^  to  sign  a  petitbn  foy  Mcroy 
toward  witches?  She  wished  tlia 
women  could  *'  take  hold  of  the  baii-' 
ness;  'deed  she  did;  a  lot  ca.  'e« 
would  be  swung  up  afore  night,  mm  I 
tell  ye."  In  another  house,  ^m  fdd 
waa  spitting  j^ins  and  shrieking;  tte 
boy  was  breaking  croGkery,  and  tryiw 
to  roll  into  the  nro.  As  More  IsotaM 
over  his  paper,  a  brickbat  would  oaaa 
in  throuwi  the  window,  and  amadh  the 
shining  foce  of  some  unlucky  plaflsf 
which  fluttered  on  the  mantoUpiaoai 
or  a  heavy  table  would  o 
dancing  at  such  a  rate  as  to 
the  precious  noddle  of  the 
little  urchin  who  sat  under  it ;  or  the 
housemaid  would  totk  down  stelra  dUh 
shrieks,  declaring  that  tilia  best  bed- 
room waa  full  of  broomstioka,  aad  of 
awfol  figures  dressed  op  in 
clothes;  or  the.  good- wife  would 
from  an  afflict^  neighbor's, 
over  with  astonishing,  mcredifalsB 
ous  tales  of  ghastly  wpparitioaa  and 
fiendish  annoyanoea.  Fancy  a  vhsla 
neighborhood  filled  with  ftniJiastef 
knockinga,  Stratford  myateriaa.  Cook* 
lane  ghoeta,  table-tuminga,  and  anfmrf 
magnetiam,  all  vivified  to  madnaaa  liir 
a  masiiijg  credulity,  and  you  wiQ  have 
aome  fiunt  idea  of  the  ccndldon  of 
Salem.    More  waa  canvasring  it  wkSk 
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his  hopeless  petition.  He  got  tiz 
names  beside  hh  own«  aiid  in  a  nige 
threvr  tJie  paper  into  the  fire.  The 
very  reason H  why  ho  was  not  a 
believer  in  the  delusion  disabled  him 
from  oflfenng  any  successful  opposition 
to  it.  Had  he  been  orthodox  and  de- 
vout, be  might  hare  been  listened  to ; 
haU  in  that  case,  he  would  probably 
have  sided  mth  the  orthodox  aiid  de- 
vout  mnjority.  He  was  latitudinarirm 
and  indifferent ;  and  bo  almost  all  good 
men  regarded  him  with  coldness;  whil© 
those  who  favored  hinif  were  apt  to 
be  the  worst  characters ;  people  who 
neglected  church,  and  hated  the  clerpry ; 
aneerers  at  the "Bi bin  as  well  as  scotfers 
at  witchcraft ;  heretics,  godless  stran- 
gers* and  dissolute  sailors. 

Quito  beat  out  one  day  with  his 
fri^itleets  electioneering  against  the  Jug- 
gernaut of  the  time,  he  !» topped  on  bis 
way  home*  to  obtain  some  groceries  at 
Deacon  Bowson^s  shop.  That  excit-- 
uble  merchant  met  him  in  the  doorway^ 
gra.<iped  hiiif  by  the  hand,  and  ei- 
daimed,  in  a  choking  voice,  **  Brother 
More!'*  Then  turning  away  his  bead, 
and  covering  his  faoe  (not  exactly  like 
CiB6iir)»  be  burst  into  tear«.  **  What 
devirg  to  pay  now  ?"  cried  More,  get- 
ting into  a  rage  immedialoly  at  this 
whimpering.  '♦  Oh  !  sir,**  snuffled  the 
plaintive  dpacon,  "*to  think  that  you 
and  I  should  have  ftiUen  upon  auoh 
awful  times  I  How  dreadful  for  us— 
cold — Tessors!^* 

Here  his  votoe  became  mandible 
again,  and  he  melted  into  another 
moist  and  copious  overflow.  *^  Dread- 
ful ?  not  a  mite  of  it!**  shouted  More, 
dancing  about  the  room  with  wrath* 
**I  like  it*  I  want  t^j  see  it*  Just 
show  me  one  of  your  afflicted  children^ 
and  pee  how  I'll  cure  it.*' 

And  bo  brought  down  hi  a  fist  on  the 
counter  with  such  ft>rce  as  to  make  all 
the  iron  weights  hop  up  like  nervous 
people  when  Ruddenly  slapped  on  the 
shoulder.  **  Come,  shut  up  those  flood- 
gates/* he  continued,  catching  Bow- 
son  by  the  collar,  and  tightening  it  as 
(f  he  thought  the  water  reached  that 
gentlemanV  eyes  through  his  wind- 
pipe. *•  Olu  Master  More,  don't 
strangulate  me!"  gasped  the  deacon, 
with  hands  aloft,  and  a  purple  face* 

The  hunter  seemed  to  recollect  tliat 
his  friend  had  lungs  ;  and  letting  go  of 
the  collar,  he  beg!\n  to  $lap  the  broad 
back  of  that  claret  brondoloth  waistcoat* 


**  There,**  said  he ;  **  T  never  meant  to 
choke  you  ;  one  person  throttled  a  week 
)!t  quite  suffioient  for  onfl  small  town. 
But  you  make  me  mad  with  your  sniv- 
eling^ and  your  lachrymations*  I  can't 
abear  such  watery-souled  fellows,  when 
I  se^  the  ooUm^'  in  so  great  need  of  cool, 
brave  men.  Como^  get  about,  and  deal 
me  out  some  salt  and  ^pice,  and  eight 
yards  of  white  linen  fur  Rachel;  linen 
for  a  gown,  mind  you ;  the  same  she 
looked  at  yestereve.  And  don't  cry  Id 
the  saltt  I  pray.^' 

**  Where  are  you  going  1'*  asked  Bow- 
son,  panting  for  breath. 

''  Into  the  house,  to  see  sister  Ann," 
replied  the  hunter,  as  ho  disappeared 
through  a  side  door. 

We  mu^t  not  attribute  entire  childish- 
ness to  our  good  deacon,  on  aooount  of 
this  ready  tlow  of  his  tears.  He  was 
one  of  those  juicy  men,  furnished  by 
nature  with  too  much  lachrymal  glaiid, 
who,  at  the  pressure  of  any  strong  emo- 
tiont  give  forth  an  iin mediate  supply  of 
moisture.  Tears  of  compasstoti  and 
affectionate  cftympathy  came  from  his 
eyes  as  easily  as  tears  of  nnmauly  ter- 
ror. 

More  found  his  sister  packing  up  a 
noble  chicken-pie  for  the  especial  diges- 
tion of  Elder  Noyse,  **Why,  Ann, 
have  you  gone  at  it,  too  V*  he  exclaimed* 
"You  women  aro  enough,  sometimes, 
to  drive  all  sensible  men  mad.  All  the 
good-wives  of  Salem  are  cooking  for  the 
ministers.  Send  this  to  some  poor  per* 
son  now,  sister  Ann ;  come,  that  will  he 
a  better  use  of  the  chickens.  To  think 
of  putting  all  tho  pullets  of  the  village 
down  the  throats  of  two  or  three 
elders!" 

So,  sister  Ann,  easily  persuaded,  dis- 
patched Tengne  with  the  pie  to  the 
cabin  of  a  dilapidated  old  good-wife  «>f 
the  vicinity.  **  What  i«  the  matter  with 
pussy?"  presently  asked  More,  as  ho 
stared  at  an  overfed  cat  which  was  nhiv- 
ering  and  crouching  under  tho  table* 
♦'  Oh,*'  said  Mrs.  Boweon, ,  **  it  is  going 
to  have  a  fit ;  that  comes  of  overeating  ; 
I  must  really  charge  Rachel  with  the 
poor  thing's  ill  health*" 

•*  You  will  fend  your  elders  int#  fiU, 
in  the  same  wny^"  observed  More*  Ho 
flung  the  dofjr  open,  and  was  trying  to 
drive  the  creature  out,  when  the  deacon 
entered,  and  shut  it  after  him.  In  the 
same  instant  that  epileptic  puasy  com- 
mefioed  spinning  round  on  two  legs, 
and,  presently,  set  o£  in  headlong  furl- 
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oua  circles  aboyt  rti^  rrtmti,  kn<r»ckTng 
h^r  iamine  head  ftgrnnst  vaHous  httrdtT 
obj«*ot»,  iKiutHUug  desperately  at  tho 
wuiduwe,  aiii]  finaWy  dis^uppi^uring,  with 
a  scrablile,  up  ohimnpy.  At  the  very 
first  stiirtt  Bowatm  leaped  into  a  chair, 
and  thence  watched  the  frantio  reVo- 
lutiona  of  the  attimtd,  with  eyes  of 
scared  vigilance.  As  it  van i shed  up  the 
vast  sooty  orifice  of  the  fire -place,  he 
pointctd  after  it  with  one  trembling  fin- 
ger, and  squeaked  out,  **  Wife,  a  mani- 
festation I" 

More  borst  into  ooDtemptiariug  laugh- 
ter, and  Mrs.  Bowson  eatclaimed*  in  a 
mortified  tone,  *'  John,  do  get  down  ! 
What  do  you  mean  ?  ThiB  \s  not  the 
first  time  you  have  seen  the  cat  in  a 
fit.'» 

"  Ko,^'  said  he,  cautiously  descending 
from  hia  high  place  of  refuge  ;  **  not  the 
firat  time  ;  but  I  hope  and  pray  it  may 
be  tlie  last  Who  kiiowfl  what  Satan 
may  have  to  do  with  those  whirligiji^^s  V^ 

And,  forgetting,  apparently,  why  he 
came  into  the  room,  ho  walked  out  with- 
out aoolber  word.  *'  Alaa  !*'  said  sister 
Ann,  "  I  am  afraid  my  husband '«§  nature 
is  not  strong  enough  t^i  keep  a  clear 
mind  in  these  awful  ojtcitements.  Since 
the  execution  of  that  poor  Bishop  he 
has  been  greatly  eatercised ;  and  what 
adds  to  hii)  disquietude  is,  that  his 
beat  beloved  pastor,  Elder  Noyse,  has 
now  fully  entered  into  the  work. 
Until  the  trial,  Master  Noyse  seemed 
strangely  heedless  of  the  spiritual  mys- 
teries among  ue;  but  then  he  awoke 
suddenly  to  on  emulation  of  Elder  Par- 
ris's  «eal  and  urgency.  On  the  Sunday 
before  Bishop's  death  he  gave  us  a  pow- 
erful di.^ course  on  the  fato  of  Agn^,  and 
made  application  of  it  to  those  GhUdreu 
of  Satan  who  are  supposed  to  be  among 
us.  And  since  then  he  has  publicly 
and  privately  warnod  u^  a^amj»t  sar- 
cerjr,  besides  visiting  the  afflicted,  ques- 
tioning  the  oocu^ed,  and  exhorting  the 
magistnites  to  their  work.  I  only  hope 
tliut  so  much  zeal  is  not  wasted,  and  had 
not  better  be  employed  in  pointing  out 
the  path  to  heaven  than  in  trying  to 
choke  up  the  broad  way  to  helL'' 

"  Sister  Ann,"  said  More,  *♦  you  are 
the  same  sensible  woman  always.  I 
only  wi^h  that  you  would  cast  out  this 
devil  of  witchcraft  altogttther  from  your 
belief.  But  I  »e«  that  we  shall  agree 
io  all  that  is  imCK>rtaut ;  that  wo  shali 
stMid  by  each  other  in  the  end.  Clear 
jr&ur husbaad'a  mind  of  these  magical 


ideas,  na  much  as  ever  you  can.  You 
can  do  something  for  the  eause  of  good 
sense  and  mercy  in  Uiat  way," 

**I  will  pruy  for  hoavenly  counsel, 
bmlher,"  she  replied,  '•iind  what  God 
seems  to  favor,  tliat  I  will  strive  to  do.' 

More  walked  back  into  the  shop,  tool 
his  purchases  without  quarreling  anv 
further  with  the  deac^tn,  and  set  out  fol 
home.  What  he  hod  smd  conofrning 
the  opulent  slate  of  the  clericiil  larderi 
was  not  exaggerated.  The  quantity  of 
pies,  cakes,  puddings,  turki*ys,  and 
choice  edibles  of  all  kinds,  whirh  th« 
Salem  good- wives  poured  into  the  liuiiMes 
of  their  ministers  at  thi:^  time,  was  some- 
thing memorable.  Some  wanted  the 
spiritual  oonsi'lutions  of  the  pjisturs.  in 
this  dark  hour  of  Satan's  triumph; 
others  had  been  intensely  gratified  by 
the  last  pungent  discourse  aguiimt  the 
principalities  and  powers  of  the  air^ 
others,  again t  wert^  atixious  to  secur 
friends  in  high  places,  who  cNiuld  shield 
them  from  any  chance  aoeusati<»ri  of 
witchcraft.  Elder  Noyso^  being  un- 
married, and,  tht^refore,  an  object  of 
general  pity,  wa«  ns  overrun  with  grwid 
things  as  ever  tlie  Egyptians  with  fn>gS| 
and  so  forth.  Parris,  too,  wils  unu.iually 
blessed  in  his  basket  and  his  store,  and 
gave  promise  of  blooming  out  into  a 
brilliant  case  of  apoplexy.  Elder  Hig- 
ginson  alone  had  to  depend  chiefiy  on 
home  supplies. 

More  trudged  on  homeward,  sad  and 
suUen,  recapitulating  to  himself,  with 
great  conttmpt,  the  absurd  argumenta 
which  had  been  advanced  against  his 
petition  during  the  day  ;  occasionally 
wondering,  in  spite  of  hia  incredulity, 
at  the  incomprehensible  phenomena 
which  he  had  witnessed  ;  anon  laughing 
outright  at  tho  recollection  of  stHne 
scene  of  abf^urd  simplicity  and  terror. 
He  had  already  entered  the  forest,  wht  u 
he  heard  foot?^reps  behind  him,  and  a 
familiar  voi(x'  bidding  him  good- evening. 
It  was*  tho  first  time  since  Elder  Noyse 'a 
rejection,  a  period  of  about  a  nu»tith, 
that  the  two  men  had  met  to  en«;age  in 
conversation.  The  first  words  that  ilie 
minister  uttered  showed,  by  their  steatly 
intonation,  how  much  he  had  regiuned 
hlii  C4^»nlidence.  liow  could  he  help  it, 
when  the  wholo  coinui unity  wa^  pros- 
trate at  tho  feet  of  himself  and  hiA  or- 
der? More,  on  the  other  hand,  salutedi 
him  with  extreme  civility,  i'or  ho  w« 
courteijus,  by  habit,  to  women  and  th« 
clergy  ;  besides  that,  he  wished  to  upQ-* 
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log^e  Ucltly  for  the  pnin  wbicb  he  hod 
giTen  the  minister  nt  thoir  IasI  inter- 
view. The  dinJogucs  which  followed  is 
of  little  oon sequence  ti>  our  storj,  ami, 
perhaps,  in  itself  uuin t<* resting ;  yet, 
after  all,  xt  mtij  be  worth  die  exp^nno 
of  a  little  time  and  paper,  inasmuch  as 
it  aketobaa  More'a  philopopfay  of  life, 
and  shows  the  nature  and  degree  of  his 
beterc^kdoiy. 

•*  With  your  good- wilU  air,**  observed 
tbo  mimster,  **i  will  hold  you  company 
as  far  as  yoar  oottage.  These  are  wea- 
rying times  to  the  spirit,  which,  indeed, 
oonla  never  endare  them  were  not  tha 
miembers  kept  in  health  by  vigorous 
exereise.'' 

**Very  justly  said,  Elder  Noyse,'* 
responded  More,  quite  pleaded  with  this 
appmval  of  one  of  his  own  favorite 
maxims.  **  I  am  much  gratified  to  hear 
yon  advance  and  see  you  practice  npon» 
snob  ransoM^e  ideas  of  life.  I  have 
always  said  that  many  of  our  doctrinul 
errors  and  rnncorons  emotions  an  so 
Ifom  our  dwelling  in  bodies  weakened 
by  vicious  habits*  Yes,  reverend  sir, 
tkb  patns  and  sorrows  of  humanity, 
h(Mf  and  spiritual,  are  the  conse^ 
qoMiM*  ivrj  often,  of  its  own  faults 
and  follies,  its  own  imprudence,  luxury, 
and  lasiness.  And  look  at  the  result, 
sir ;  it  detracts  from  the  nobility  of  en- 
durance ;  it  pnts  us  on  the  footbg  of 
criminals  rather  than  of  martyrs.  It  is 
noble  to  endure  agonies  wfaioh  eomr^ 
upon  us  unjustly,  bat  it  is  no  honor  ^ 
all  to  bear  the  lash  of  our  own  misdeeds. 
Ym,  whan  we  suffer  because  of  our  own 
nni,  then  suffering  becomes  a  crime 
more  than  a  misfortune.^* 

Two  months  before,  the  eld<*r  would 
have  listened  to  all  this^n  respectftjl 
silence,  if  not  with  uttered  absent.  Hut 
b#  bad  grown  bolder  now  ;  he  felt  in- 
cllDSd  to  play  tlie  master  and  teacher ; 
ha  wi«  willing  to  triumph  a  litUe  over 
this  man  who  had  so  tortured  him, 
*'  Mafrter  More,'*  Faid  he,  **  you  forg?*t 
that  we  always  suffer  in  constquence  of 
stn  I  our  natural,  ongtnal  nin.  And  the 
very  fact,  that  we  all  g»i  in  nnguiHh 
tlirifugh  this  val*  of  mortality,  proves 
how  th<»roughly  and  perwrnnlly  each  one 
(if  u»  parUvok  of  the  di«obedianO0  of 
Adum.** 

**  Keverend  sir,*'  replied  More,  **  you 
most  permit  me  to  express  some  stniilt 
doubts  on  that  sc^'^re.  You  Pfty  that 
nMR  ore  evidently  great  Mnnora  hi^eausie 
thaj  suffer  graatly.    Xiut  I  Ltelievet  that 


what  we  consider,  our  snff^-rings  are 
more  apparent  than  real,  F<>r  iosstnnoe, 
death,  or  the  fear  of  it,  is  one  i>f  tht 
greatest  torments  of  our  extstenco  ;  ia  it 
not  ?  But  if  we  c^mld  see  the  mora 
perfect  state  into  which  di*ath  Wds  us, 
we  should  not  r*^'''"*'^  ^*  "^  ij.iriKii*i, 
Pain,  also,  if  we   i 

ceive  the  meatal  m   i  ^,         :.  .  l^ 

which  arise  from  it,  would  not  be  con- 
sidered so  much  a  thing  to  be  avoided. 
Thu3  our  sufferings*  ooofiiHt  more  in  a 
misapprehension  of  our  situation  than 
in  any  reality  of  anguish.  At  the  iiame 
time,  it  is  necessary  thst  we  should  fear 
both  pain  and  death  ;  othcrwisi*,  man 
would  rutih  upon  fate*  and  the  mee  be 
extinguished  birfore  it  had  fulfilled  ttg 
time." 

*'  Master  Mnre,"  i  '    1  the  elder, 

with  an   etFort   at  **  do  you 

know  that  yon  arp  qimdj:  away  with 
the  idea  of 'pmiiAiaient  for  sin,  luid 
thus  eith^^r  denying  thr  cond(»mnin^ 
justice  of  heaven,  or  el.*p,  n farming 
that  man  is  not  a  *o'^»'"T'"  U-  pr^ilty  be- 
ing? Do  y<ju  not  1'  t  mrm  was 
created,  and  for  a  tn:.  .  l  *U  fiinlesst 
Do  you  not  believe  that  he  fell  from 
that  pure  state  by  his  own  act,  and 
brougbt  ixtHm  bimt^elf  and  bis  jmsterity 
a  juiit  p«nii«bment  ?** 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  of  the 
fall,*' an8wer**d  the  hunti-r*  ♦'You  the- 
ologian!* affirm,  that  the  original  state 
of  Adam  was  one  of  mornl  ]>*^rff  ction ; 
I  affirm,  that  thn  ohli-  t«  of 

Adam  was  one  of  morui  n.     I 

only  change  the  sttitemeiil  'tt  tho  prob- 
lem by  that  one  wurd.  TIiua,  1  be- 
lieve that  hii*  fall  wai*  not  a  fall  from 
any  actual  sitnt«  of  purity*  but  only 
from  an  idea  of  purity  which  God  had 
imprinted  on  his  coni^cience,  1  do  not 
believe  that  he  lived  a  while  in  a  state 
of  sinlessnesis  ;  I  believn  lliat  he  frll 
with  his  fir*t  action*  nnd*  perhaps,  with 
hiii  fir*t  dpjiire.  I  further  btdicvp*  that 
man  will  fulfill  this  idea  of  nt-rfection 
by  steps  to  be  taken,  partly  in  thii» 
world,  partly  in  that  to  comr*,  On# 
great  sipp  to  this  end  wa«,  the  jcjradual 
grrtwth  oi  civility  and  morality  tbronjjh 
the  many  centuries  of  pap;an  historyj" 
Another  greater  step  wus  tbo  jfo*t  el 
ample  and  sidf-elrctrd  sacrifice  of 
Christ.  Another  grrat  (*t'*p  t*»  each 
one  of  us,  and  finally  l<»  the  rare,  will 
be  death.  By  ih\n  philoHopbv  lb© 
moral  history  of  Adam  i§  madf  Mroilar 
to  the  moral  bistory  of  each  of  hi^  :*uc- 
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Bt  this  tfaeoijt  also,  we  m- 
mp%  diAt  mcndifala  dootriae  of  ori- 
claal  nD«  aad  are  not  called  vpoa*  fat 
Mycal  neeeaaty,   to   daan    ow   in- 


» Maatar  Moie,''eaolaiaBed  Noyae,  in 
i  real  m^igoaAm  at  tiieae  nreepiog 
'I  bsv«  keard  it  ai^  bj  a 
i  thaa  I,  HMt  lieU  ia  paved 
with  tke  akmlla  of  iofmta.'* 

More  loat  hii  temper— «ii  article  tiiat 
be  vaa  oooataatij  ktaiaff  Bow^-at  tills 
taemeadone  affiniationT  ^^Theymet 
beiii£NrtGalTiaials,tiieii,'*  SMd  he ;  ^^fbr 
I  know  of  BO  ether  aktib  that  woald 
^  tfaiok  enough  for  saeh  a  prnpose." 

Aa  aooa  as  he  had  vttered  this  on- 
etTtt  saroasm,  he  royetted  it;  and,  as 
soon  as  he  re^tted  it,  he  tried  to  make 
amends  for  it  Ijf  an  aet  of  coartesr. 
He  disliked  to  mvite  Nojse  into  the 
oabin  and  into  Rachel's  presence ;  jet 
he  did  so  with  an  appearance  of  perfect 
eotdiality.  The  minister's  heart  ▼!- 
htatod  in  one  second  throi^  man/  ao- 
oeptaacea  and  ref nsals ;  bntheTielded 
to  the  temptation.  We  ma/  raaa 
that,  however  eemsst  waa  hb  asm  for 
otthodoiy,  tiie  ahadow  of  that  roof  sna- 
pended  at  once,  in  hie  mind,  etm/  dis- 
Mtstions  wind  of  dootrine.  Hethoimht 
but  of  Rachel:  howhe  shonldleokher 
intfaefaoe;  how  he  should  addieas  her. 
Aa  he  crossed  the  threshold,  aha  ndaed 
hsrejes  fipom  her  ironing,  mid  floshsd 
toacrimaon,  which  waa  the  antipodea 
of  his  own  paleness.  She  tfaonatit  for 
n  moment  net  her  father  haa  been 
won  oTor  to  the  side  of  No/se,  and  had 
oome  with  him  to  preeent  once  more 
that  hatofol  suit.  JSer  self-command 
partiall;jr  returned  when  Moie'a  first 
eaKpresaons  hinted  to  her  that  the  visit 
waa  the  result  of  accident;  and  thmi, 
like  an  inexperienced  young  thing  as 
idbe  was,  ignorant  of  the  <vuel  ri|^ 
of  coqnetiy,  she  felt  that  she  owed  the 
elder  some  amends  for  having  refused 
kin  respectable  hand  and  heart     ^ 


«pat  her  iron  on  the  heartii,  with  its  hot 

iaoe  to  the  smouldering  ooala,  and  sat 

Sn^eetfully  down,  nearly  as  hot-&oed 

bnrself,  with  folded  bands  and  alook  of 

nnrious  attention.     As  Koyee  marked 

li«r  gentle  though  forced  smile,  and 

tbA  soft,  subdued  tremor  visible  thtough 

la0t  eyes,  and  the  beauty  wbidi  ck>thed 

'h0*  more  exuberantly   than    be  bad 

e^«r  seen  it  before,  all  the  anger,  that 

tie  mtgbt  have  harbored  aninst  her, 

^•^  .-r^y  „  if  foreTer.    The  confi- 


dence of  more  tiian  magieterial  nn- 
tiMfi^  perished  £rom  hla  spirit,  and  be 
Mt  as  if  he  cosld  bend,  ay,  deaoend 
wonderftify,  to  secure  one  toving  look 
fiNw  thnt  Uusl^  gbi^  He  hod  to 
make  n  vkMbnt  ewbrt,  beAiro  ho  i 
rally  hb  acattered  wits,  and  got 
to  ohaige  into  the  breach  of  oonvi. 
tion.  He  did  talk,  howovor,  oni 
that  feverish  animation 
marks  the  diacovae  of  nan  dialraetod 
by  aome  strong  excitement.  Tho  VMn- 
tar  of  the  honse  had  o  pot  ]rian  fsrooiK 
vavting  and  civiUmng  the  InJMiai  bo 
propoeed  to  con^^ner  them 
them  by  force,  in  eomo  pkaasnt  i 
of  Barataria ;  there  he  would 
tlieas  by  a  system  of  aonislisni,  no 
Moses  governed  tlio  fiebrosre  oni  I^ 
oaryoathe  Spartans;  tksy  wooU  mdk 
those  geagroeabie  wm  of  toUng 
aealpa,  and  aofortii,  to  becemwa  * 
trioos,  peooefhl,  and  | '  " 
Norae,  on  tiie  contrary, 
noning  ooold  be  done  oibotaiall/-|br 
the  aavaoee,  except  hi  the  miaaimiiT 
way;  ana  he  gave  i 
aocoont  of  the  piooa  laheia  of 
and  liayhew,  among  Ike 
ahoriginal  ponulationa  of 

itwm 
show 

shice  they  had  left  them  ao  Mttio 
in  tills.  The  abaent^ninded 
higltiy  approved  of  thia  obaeiTatloa» 
mul  grov  Ay  congratulated  Roohol  Hw^ 
800  oonld  see  what  waa  moat  aoodfol 
for  thoee  poor  heathona.  Tho  fntor- 
view  hMted  for  half  an  hour;  h«it  H 
was  a  stifT,  disagrseable  one,  ond  ott 
three  were  more  or  lees  |dad  when  it 
terminated,  ^et,  Noyse,  noworor  in- 
lieved  for  the  moment  to  get  ont  of 
doors,  went  away  from  the  cabin  OKm 
enslaved  than  he  ever  had  been  pin- 
viously.  From  that  day,  too,  ho  ' 
cautiously  to  resume  his  visits, 


timidly 
a  pity  if  the  Radish 
tho  Indiana  to  a  ' 


plexity  of  klore,  and  the  angoioir  of 
liark  Stanton.    By  the  way,   it 


to  the  annoyance  of  Rachel,  the  por- 
More,  and  the 
Q.  By  the  way, 
none  of  Stanton's  business,  althoogh  ho 
vras  at  tbe^  cabin  at  every  aparo  no- 
ment,  running  backwards  and  forwardo 
between  it  and  the  village  in  tho  en- 
chanted haze  of  summer  calms,  or  tho 
weirdest  of  wizard  winds ;  sometimes, 
even,  through  the  demoniac  fury  and 
sOTrow  of  rushing,  howling,  sobbing 
rains,  sweeping  on  lightning  wingo 
from  clouds  of  lofty  darkness. 
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^T  was  fsomc^vrhat  memiirkahle  how  ra* 
pidljr  Noysc  picked  up  his  assurance  in 
coii8<»quonce  of  that  liOcidenUil  visit. 
Wftluii  a  fortnight  thc^reafter  he  made 
three  calls  at  the  cabin*  and  was  lucky 
enough,  on  the  first  occasioDt  to  see 
Baohet  alone.  At  the  ftocond  trial,  he 
was  snnoyed  at  finding  Mark  Stanton 
in  possession  of  the  field.  But  lie  set 
himself  to  catechising  the  youth  on  the 
eermonfl  which  had  lately  been  delivered 
in  Salem  First  Church;  and  he  so  tlio- 
roughly  convicted  him  of  ioattention, 
or  a  slack  memory,  that  poor  Mark  was 
fain  to  steal  ofF  in  rather  crest-fallen 
fashion.  The  elder  had  now  discovered 
Kachers  haunt  in  the  wood  ;  so  that 
she  could  no  longer  hope  to  avoid  him 
by  being  out  of  the  cabin.  He  was  not 
in  the  least  embarrassed  by  timid  Mar- 
garet Jacobs,  whom  he  could  stare  out 
of  conntenanoe  and  out  of  sight  in  five 
minuteB.  He  talked  very  devoutly  to 
Rachel f  partly  foim  a  habit  of  so  talking 
to  every  one,  and  partly  from  a  sincere 
desire  to  form  her  character  to  his  pur- 
poses. He  tried,  in  particular!  to  im- 
press upon  her  the  duty  of  joining  the 
church;  or,  as  bo  seriously  expressed 
it,  of  ascending  publicly  into  the  ussem- 
Wy  of  the  elect.  In  these  conversations 
he  not  only  hitched  unpleasantly  near 
to  her.  but  now  and  tlien  grasped  one 
of  hcT  hands  in  both  of  his.  She  did 
not  dare  to  withdraw  it  frankly  ;  for  he 
was  an  elder,  and  his  mouth  was  even 
then  full  of  sanctity.  Thus  she  sat  in 
tlio  greatest  pain  of  snirit;  fearful,  per- 
Lapja»  that  Mark  might  come  suddenly 
upon  them — her  cheeks  burning  brighter 
and  brighter  every  moment — until,  at 
htatt  she  would  manage  to  drf>p  some- 
thing, and  release  her  hand  as  if  to  pick 
it  up.  If  we  will  take  the  trouble  to 
suppose  a  lamb,  with  a  crocodilo'ss  paws 
endnaringly  around  its  tipck»  and  the 
enormous  month  slavering  love  and  piety 
close  by  its  little  ears,  we  shall  have  a 
rather  t*trong  idea  of  the  ropugnanco 
with  which  Uaohel  bor«  these  affection- 
ate interviews. 

One  morning  she  was  going  alone  to 
the  vilbige,  on  a  visit  to  Aunt  Ann, 
when,  glancing  ahead  into  the  clearings, 
she  saw  the  elder  coming  towards  her, 
on  his  way,  douMless,  to  the  usual  scene 
of  his  idyls.  It  seemed  very  dishonor- 
able to  hide,  but  she  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  dodging  into  a  copse 


of  young  chestnuts,  and  thence  behind 
a  ledge  of  t*ock  thick  enough  to  shield 
her  from  tlie  most  piercing  visi< m .  There 
she  remained,  very  much  ashamed  of 
hereelf,  and  tremblingly  afruid  of  being 
discovered,  until  her  reverend  lover 
passed  by  and  dii«appeared  down  the 
bushy  pathway  in  the  direction  of  the 
cabin.  She  heard  his  voice  chantiog  a 
devotional  hymn,  and  could  di^itinguisb 
the  words  of  one  of  the  verses^ — 

**  Emcalnfiona  nhnll  oecond 
Not  ecldom  from  me.   Ill  attend 
Occfisional  rcdectiane,  aud 
Turn  all  to  gold  thai  eoines  to  haad/ 

Leaving  him  to  such  ejaculations  and 
occasional  reflections  as  might  be  sug- 
gested by  finding  the  cabin  locked,  sEe 
quitted  her  hiding-place,  and  hurried  on 
toward  the  village,  which  she  reached 
without  accident,  notwithstanding  some 
spectral,  mysterious  whispers  that  fol- 
lowed her  through  the  woodlands.  It 
is  worth  while  to  observe  here,  that  of 
all  the  ministers  in  the  Deighborhood« 
not  one  was  more  famous  than  Noyse 
for  hir  spiritual  conflicts,  sorrows*  and 
ecstasies.  His  passional,  variable  tem- 
perament, of  course,  got  into  bis  reli- 
gion ;  and  no  professor  had  warmer 
fervors  of  piety,  or  richer  transports  of 
glory.  Afterward  ontne  a  season  of  de- 
votion to  the  flesh ;  of  unworthy  cold- 
ness, at  least  in  spiritnal  duties ;  then 
remoree,  penitence,  forgiveness,  and 
another  excess  of  joy* 

As  Kachel  approached  her  uacle^s 
shop,  she  saw  him  come  out  of  it  with 
Ja.stico  Hawthorne,  and  walk  away  in 
the  opposite  direction.  He  looked  more 
haggard,  pale,  and  anxbus  than  she  had 
ever  beheld  him  before.  He  had  cer- 
tainlv  grown  thinner,  as  well  as  more 
shaboy  in  bis  dross,  during  the  month 
past.  .She  entered  the  house  and  found 
her  aunt,  glad  to  see  her  as  always,  but 
with  a  sober,  tearful  look,  which  showed 
that  Bhe  had  been  crying.  **  What  ails 
you,  aunt?"  asked  Kachel,  alarmed. 
'*  Have  they  taken  up  uncle  ?  I  saw 
him  go  away  with  Justice  Hawthorne," 

**  No,  child  ;  not  so  bad  as  that  yet; 
though,  who  knows  what  will  come  upon 
us  ?  But  I  am  grieved  to  tell  you  that 
my  good  man  and  I  have  had  a  differ* 
enoe.'* 

"Why,  Aunt  Ann,  I  thought  that 
you  and  uncle  never  quarreled,*'  said 
llachcl,  with  a  little  laugh  of  rogaiah* 
ness. 
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««We  hare  not  enodj  qiMurreM," 
replied  lira.  Bowaon,  coloring  Tery 
■fightly.  •«!  do  BOt  like  that  nerd; 
^«  I  moet  own  thet  I  k«ve  trii»d  t9 
eppoee  bit  wiU,  pefbaps  teo  therpljr. 
llie  devil  eeeaifl  to  be  apj^rmoel  now 
for  ft  eeeeoii — that  ie  ceitiiii.  If  he  is 
not  eotBiilj  eBtaof^iiig  ve  in  eoroefiee« 
he  ie,  at  leant,  brii^pog  maoh  oonf imkni 
into  our  TiUiiiet  even  eAODj|  fiuniliea 
tiiat  were  ooee  onked.  I  will  tell  joii 
what  your  imcle  and  I  have  disagreed 
aboat.  It  ia  orer  now,  to  be  eiire«  and 
I  shall  dispnto  him  no  more;  but  yoa 
ought  to  know  what  it  is,  so  as  not  to 
cross  him  any  more  on  the  subject 
We  ha^  BO  ehildm,  yon  know;  and 
I  am  afanost  tbankAd  for  it  nmr.  .We 
httie,  thefefore»had  no  witdioralla  fat 
oarhonae;  for  hitherto  thoee  diableriea 
aeem  to  foslen  ehlefly  on  pemnns  ander 
age.  Bat  Peaeon  Bowson  hna  been  ex- 
tmaely  anzioaa  to  watoh  the  workinga 
of  these  possessiona  of  Satan;  and,  for 
tibat  reaannt  has  longed  to  hare  some 
aflBcted  child  in  omrfimnly.  TUsmora- 
iqg  Jastice  Hawthotne  offered  him  the 
keeping  of  one,  whU  he  waa  inofined 
instant^  to  accept  I  oppoeed  it  more 
atrenoonsly  than  I  ooght  to  have  done, 
which  led  to  somehsidwocdsfoomhim. 
That  ia  all,  child.** 

^Why,amit  Whr,  I  shall  be  afraid 
tooome  and  see  yoa«  if  yon  lunre  witohea 
hers.    Whoseoldldisit?** 

*«  It  is  Saiah  Carrier,  the  danrirtw  at 
that  strange  creatmw,  Martha  Carrier." 

*« Sarah  CarrierT  Why,  bow  can  her 
mother  let  her  go?  Her  mother  spoils 
her  with  loring  her.** 

**  Her  mother  is  in  prison,**  said  Mrs. 
Bowson.  **Sbe  was  committed  last 
CTeninff  as  a  witob,  at  Uie  charge  of  her 
own  child.  And  with  her  was  com- 
mitted her  infirm  old  mother,  €kK>dy 
Carrier,  who  came  on  here,  from  nobody 
knows  where,  a  month  or  two  ago. 
People  find  it  very  strange  that  the  a^ 
creatore  should  appear  here  so  unex- 
pectedly from  .parts  unknown,  just  in 
these  macncal  times.  I  foar,  mdeed, 
that  it  wiU  go  hard  with  them  both ;  for 
Elder  Noyse  says  that  he  considers 
Martha,  especiaily,  as  a  Tery  dangerous 
woman." 

**0h,  aunt!  what  can  this  mean?" 
murmured  Rachel,  with  a  look  <)f  horror 
and  snnpicion,  which  was  entirely  mis- 
nnderfftrod  by  Mrs.  Bowson.  The  girl 
thought  of  Martha's  warning  to  hemelf ; 
of  Noyse  standing  in  the  pas:<age  and 


hearing  it  all;  of  the  powHiili^ 
was  now  working  out  a  deadly 
ShemiestionrdhersHift  ' 
mitment.  and  foond  Ihntil  wn 
to  haTc  been  wade  om  at  the 
•f  Penis.    Itorii^t 
Megfae  waa  inns  sent 
intngiM ;  and,  ahltoa 
hhn  stilLU  wonld  elairiy  ha 
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until  TDioea  fai  tfaejasd 
The  door  opened,  and  Mm 


pert  h'ttle  Saiah  Canlnr. 
bMkeyee  flashed  with  fa 
althnagb  she  made  her 
cirill  V  to  Mrs.  Bowaan  ana 
Sarah!'*  said  the  hiMen 
awtterwith  yoa!** 

^Vm  a  witeh,*' piped  tiba 
*«I>oyo«want  toheivthed 
flse  I    Bow-wow,  wow*** 

"Where  ia   yonr  asotf 
Baehel,  takiw  the  yoanir 
hand,  and  h£khig  hi 
gimFely. 

*'  I  dopi't  know,**  replied  8«^  ito^ 
nfaig  snddenly  m  her  relfe  aad  aanm 
lag  a  rather  asiiona  afar;  TheB^tBorfM 
to  the  deaeon,  she  sidd  hia  shtep,  fan 
perions  tone,  ae  if  she 

"  i:«^Whsn*a  mgr 


hgrtha 


power  ofer  i 

•rt" 

••  She  ie  in  piison,"  ^idehly  i 
the  denoon,  who  waa  aterimi  at  i 
Ae  tone  with  as  mnch  woodea  wm 
aa  if  she  were  Beeliebab  hiineiilf. 

*"  She's  m  prison,"  repeated  tiba  gid  to 
Rachel.  '*Bnt  she'U  come  hmJL  I 
wouldn't  let  her  go,  only  aha  aaid  aha'd 
comeback.  Qranny*a gone,  too.  They 
had  to  carry  her.  Somebody  took  nwiqf 
the  broomstick.  I  s'pose  tliatfa  ia  nna> 
on.  Am*tit?"  shesaid,addraaBiagtiba 
deacon. 

•'Tes,"  he  replied ;  ««atoag  witlt  the 
other  docoments." 

At  that  moment  the  sound  of  a  eiMs> 
orons  knocking  at  the  front  door  awtept 
through  the  hall  into  the  kitfAcin, 
•*  Hannah — run  .'*'  exclaimed  Bowaon. 
"  It's  the  magistrates  come  to  **amiBa 
the  afflicted  one." 

Hannah  left  off  powering  at  Sarah, 
and  started  for  the  halK  but  waa  iauaa- 
diateiy  run  down,  and  ran  ov«t  by  the 
deacon,  who  could  not  wait  for  her  atow 
movements.     Under  the  htde  poftiac^ 
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wbich  sbadf'd  the  front  door  of  the 
hoiisp,  ptoml  Kldi»T  Pftrri^,  Eld<*r  Noyse, 
Jit^itice  nawtbome,  and  GcMid-mfya  Si- 
mon Willard.  **SirB,  filter/*  cried  th© 
deacx^ii,  bowing,  grtnniiig,  and  mdling 
aliotit  nrPT  ererybody'js  toes  in  the  most 
absurdly  diBconot*rted  manner.  "Thia 
in  tin  honor,  r^verPnd  elderSt  The 
afflicted  on*i  in  within,  Justice  Haw- 
thorn©. I  tru.<t  fill©  i^  in  Rafe- keeping ; 
I  di\  indeed,  sirs,  t  am  a  thousand* 
fitld  grateful  to  you.  Master  Hawthorne, 
for  this  favor*  for  being  nUowfd  to  keep 
thi«  atHicted  one.  Knter,  sir?*,  in  the 
ke<«ping-roftni.  I  truj^t  it  will  be  of 
mufh  f* [I i ritual  benefit  to  me,  »ir.  Be 
Heated^  gpiitlerneu,  I  pray  you.  I  will 
bring  the  afflicted  one  directly." 

He  bustled  bock  to  the  k  itch  en,  hitting 
hinie^eif  againtit  everything  in  the  pas- 
sage, and  bawled  out:  **  Wtfts  niece — 
follow  me  and  the  afflicted  one."  Then» 
taking  Sarah  cautiously  by  the  hand, 
hn  if  afraid  she  would  bite  him  and  «o 
innoeukte  him  with  witchcraft,  he  led 
her  into  tlie  awful  proflence  of  the  ma- 
gistrate and  the  two  elders.  We  will 
pajis  over  the  greetings  of  the  morning, 
and  the  chit-chat  of  news  and  explana- 
tions. NoyRe  saluted  llachel  courte- 
ously, but  without  saying  a  word  of  his 
frnitless  vii<it  to  the  cabin,  from  whence 
bw  must  have  been  now  on  hia  return. 
The  deacMin  proposed  thnt  they  should 
open  the  examiniition  with  prayer;  and 
Purrift,  as  the  oldest  of  the  two  minis- 
ters, was  renuested  to  officiate*  The 
loud-voiced  elder  of  iSalera  village  took 
up  the  fiwnily  Htble,  imd  began  to  read 
from  the  Sevt^nty-ninth  P«alm.  Of 
couri^e  the  devil  could  not  stand  thiij; 
and  Sarah  burst  out  in  a  succesHion  of 
ehrieks.  Parrisi,  not  in  the  least  dia- 
miiyedt  rend  the  psalm  through,  with 
the  energj^  of  a  thunder-storm,  making 
hi  to  self  distinctly  audible  amid  nil  that 
\ix«^nish  ticcompaniment  of  indefatigable 
ehri'l  wuilings.  Then,  with  the  pluck 
of  a  g«»od  onp,  he  calh-d  on  the  compu* 
ny  to  knt'el,  and  led  off  in  one  of  the 
most  btunning  eupplicfttions  that  ever 
made  a  pretense  of  tictdingthe  heavens. 
Thi«  waji  putting  another  uflVont  on  the 
devil;  and  Sarah,  as  migVit  have  been 
expectt  d,  rc^doubhid  her  uproar.  Stop- 
ping her  ears,  she  screamed  with  toe 
piineing  resonance  of  obildidh  mge ; 
Ihnnv  her,-*elf  violently  on  the  floor; 
rolled  liither  and  thither  among  cnpsiz* 
ing  chairs;  executed  a  powerful  diver- 
siuu,  wiih  her  stout  little  shoe^,  ou  Pur- 


ria*i  rear ;  and  heliaved,  altogether,  ia 
a  manner  which  must  have  given  Beel- 
zebub the  most  humorous  satififaction. 
The  louder  she  yelled,  the  louder  her 
reverend  rival  hallooed ;  detenniued,  as 
he  afterwards  observed  with  some  litlb 
excusable  vanity,  that  no  devil  in  hell 
should  ever  outvoice  htm  in  his  duty. 
He  pounded,  he  grimaced,  he  sweated, 
he  grew  scarlet,  but  he  triumphed  ;  and 
Sarah  gave  up  the  contest  with  a  c lotting 
long-drawn  shriek,  as  diidxiHcal  aa  a 
cataoiount^s. 

Justice  Hawthorne  now  caught  the 
child  firmly  by  the  arms,  stix>d  nor  up 
before  him,  and  commenced  the  exomiu- 
tttion.  Farria  sat  himself  down  to  a 
table  and  wrote  out  each  que.-ition  and 
answer  as  it  was  uttered.  "  Sarah,'* 
said  the  grave,  dignified  justice^  •*  bow 
long  have  you  been  a  witch  ?" 

The  girl  put  her  finger  in  her  mouth, 
looked  riither  sulkiljT  on  the  floor, 
and  replied  that  she  didu^t  know. 
**  Child/*  cried  Parris,  aternly,  ♦*  bo 
careful  what  thou  sayest.  Remember 
the  confession  thou  didst  make  at  thy 
grandmothered." 

Sarah  f^eemed  to  remember  it ;  for  she 
answerf^d  immediately  with  a  knowing 
umrle :  **  Ever  since  I  waa  six  years 
old." 

**  How  old  are  yoa  now  ?"  continued 
Hawthorne,     * 

**  I  am  near  eight  years  old/'  she  re- 
plied. •*  Mother  says  Pll  be  eight  years 
old  next  November.  PU  be  most  a 
woman,  then." 

**  Who  made  you  a  witch  ?*'  aaked 
the  magistrate. 

**  Mother  made  me.  She  made  me 
sot  my  hand  to  a  book,**  said  Sarah,  in 
a  monotonous  tone,  as  if  repeating  somo 
lesson  which  had  been  learned  by  heart. 

*•  How  did  you  set  your  hand  to  the 
book  ?"  continued  the  Puritan  innui^- 
tor,  speaking  soleiouly,  but  in  a 
slightly  official  manner,  as  if  executing 
a  duty  which  had  to  him  not  even  the 
charm  of  novelty* 

**  I  touched  It  with  my  hand,'* 
answered  Sarah;  "and  the  book  waa 
red,  mid  the  paper  of  it  was  white." 

»» Was  there  a  black  man  there?" 
Interpoised  Parris. 

*'  No,  there  wasn't.** 

••  Where  did  this  happen  T'  broke  in 
Hawtlnirne.  eying  the  interloping  elder 
in  a  way  which  signified  that  the  lutter^a 
cross-questioning  could  be  dispensed 
with«     The  child  hesitated,  as  if  re- 
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toItidc  aonie  ioTention  in  her 
and  t£ea  laid:  **It  was  in  Andiaw 
Foater'a  pasture;  and  EliadMtk  John- 
aoB  vaa  there,  too— aot  old  KKaahelh, 
but  Uttle  Elisabeth,  like.ma.*' 

•'And  who  was  there  beside!*'  ooa- 
tinned  the  magistrate. 

Again  the  jori  hesitated  before  ehe 
answered— **  Mother  was  there  and 
pannj.'* 

'•And  when  was  it  T" 

"  When  I  was  haptiaed.** 

"Did  they  promise  to  giTO  Ton  aaj- 
thbgT'* 

"No,  tiieydidnV* 

"What!  didst thoa not saTjesterdar 
that  they  promised  to  give  thee  a  blaok 
dog?"  oded  Panis,  once  more  mshing 
in  on  the  jnstioe's  offieial  toes. 

".Oh  yes;  they  pnnnised  to  gtwe  ma 
a  black  dog,**  replied  Sarah. 

"Did  the  dog  ever  eome  to  yont** 
inquired  Hawthorne  with  severe  dig- 
ni^. 

"No.  Bntlthinkitisinmythrost 
Do  yon  hear  ?    Bow-wow,  wow  !** 

"  But  yoa  said  tiiat  yon  saw  a  eat 
onoe,  and  that  it  spoke  to  yon«"  obeenr- 
ed  the  jnstioe.  "  What  did  it  ssy  to 
yon!*' 

"It  said  it  wonldtear  me  in  piecea  if 
I  would  not  set  my  hand  to  the  book. 
Then  I  said  I  wonld.  Then  mother 
bajptiaed  me,  and  says  dito,  '  Thon  ait 
nune    forever  and    ever/    says   she, 

"  How  do  yon  affliot  folks  !"  inquiied 
Hawtfiome.  "  Have  yon  any  puppets* 
—any  dolls!** 

"No,  I  haven't  any  doH  I  wish  I 
had  one;  but  mother  ean*t  make  'em. 
die  says.*' 

"Tes,  but  how  do  you  affliot  folks  !" 

"  1  pboh  *em,**  replied  Sarah,  snap« 
^ng  bar  small  fingers. 

"  Do  you  go  to  them  in  the  body  or 
inthespixit!'* 

"  Mother  carries  me." 

"  How  can  your  mother  carry  yon 
when  she  is  in  prison  !" 

"  She  comes  like  a  black  cat" 

"How  do  you  know,  then,  that  it  is 
your  mother!" 

"The  cat  teDs  me  so,  that  she  b  my 
mother." 

Thus  the  child  wandered  on,  led  by 
the  qnesdons  of  these  solemn  and  im- 
posing seniors,  throoeh  a  farrago  of 
baby-talk,  tales  leamM  from  old  gran- 
nies, and  recollections  of  gossip  current 
among  her  plsyfollows,  making,  altoge- 
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ther,  a  compound  of 
even  to  eieito  langhtar. 
it  all  down  with  as 
if  he  were  reoeiving 
WhsBi  tiM  depositioii  sesoMd  to  lie  I 
plsto  enough  for  all  preeeeuling  p 
poees,  Hawthorne  proposed  that  &•  ( 
ndaisteta  should  attest  it  "Ystily.yow 
mast  exoase  us,  dear  sir,"  lepHM  ikm 
loagr  old  pastor  of  Salem  viDaga.  *«It 
were  bettor  that  some  layman  ahonld 
undsrwiitohisnaBMtothepmMr.  W« 
elders  cannot  break  upon  onr  Btde  timA 
1^  running  hither  and  Aithsr  «b  wit- 
nesses to  this  snd  that  and  Iha  otksE. 
The  ministiy  b  a  great  wocfc,  and  oaa- 
not  be  ne^Eected.  I  suppose.  Squn 
Hawtfiome,  yoa  will  not  pretend  to  nay 
that  it  can  be  neglected.  Who  wodd 
dare  sqr  that!  Qoodman  WUlard.  will 
yon  put  your  honored  name  to  thu 
pMer!» 

Aoooidbriy,  Simon  WlOaid  ■teppefl 
forward  ana  eorawled  his  signatniw  at 
the  bottom  of  the  I 

"  What  a  dkbdioal  dsedl»'< 
Neyse.  "  Tpdy ,  we  seem  to  be  ( 
the  evil  days  when  the  tsndsr  i 
cato  womsn  devoured  their  own  ohil- 
dren.  Indeed,  it  is  a  lessor  sin  to  devmar 
the  body  of  one's  child  Ami  to  sail  it^ 
bo4y  and  soal,  to  Satan.'' 

"I understand  tiiat  this cnatnnJum 
had  a  promise  foom  Satan  that  ahe  flUl 
be  queen  of  hell,"  said  Hawthonw. 

"Oh,  mercy  on  ua,"  cried  Bowaoii« 
"I  hope  ahe  Is  not  to  be  qaeea  of  8a- 
lem." 

"Praise  God!  Salem  is  Mt  yat  a 
part  of  heO*'*  obeerved  Pairia,  witk  a 
took  intended  to  ezprees  the  very  hnasi* 
fi^  (^  gratitude.  **  It  mav  yet  be  ao  ; 
tungs  wear  an  alarming  hie.  Bat  I 
hope  not;,  my  foith  is  still  strew  Inr 
Salem ;  I  trustfully  affirm  yet  that  fijem 
wHi  be  saved.  .  For,  first,  the  devil  pva. 
mises  when  he  is  not  able  to  pecmom ; 
he  is  a  boastful  dunce,  and  talka  big« 
even  when  he  is  at  his  wit'a  end.  Se- 
cond, he  promises  when  he  does  iMi 
mean  to  perform ;  for  he  is  a  hopelaaa 
liar,  and  cheats  his  own  foUowaia. 
Therefore,  I  say,  let  us  hope  in  God, 
and  fear  not  the  deviL  Ought  we  to 
fear  him!    Do  yon  sav,  young  damsel 

i turning  to  Baohel),  that  we  ought  to 
ear  him  !  You  are  old  enough  to  know 
better." 

To  those  who  had  ever  heard  tiiia 
man  speak  in  public,  it  was  astoniabinff 
how  like  a  vulgar  blockhead  he  ooald 
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app<^ar  in  conireTsation.  Before  an  au- 
dionoe  he  was  fluent  and  ofUin  power- 
ful ;  hiB  ontward  appeamnco  was  trans- 
farmed  even^  as  was  that  of  Patriok 
lienrjr ;  but  those  who  trembled  before 
his  vehement  deolAmntion  in  the  pulpit 
were  often  tempted  to  lau^h  at  him  in 
tho  keeping- room.  Rachel  looked  much 
abashedf  and  a  little  iudignant,  too,  at 
hia  sanoy  imputation  upon  her  courage 
and  inteiligeiice.  Parris  was  no  longetr 
polite  to  her;  for  Master  More  defi- 
nitely refused  to  join  his  congregation, 
Sho  rosrt  without  speakingt  oourteeied 
to  the  company,  and  walked  off  to  the 
kitchpn,  followed  by  her  aunt  and  Sarah 
Carrier* 

Some  conversation  ensued  in  the  keep- 
ing-room, concerning  variuus  dangerous 
porwous,  who  wcro  still  at  large,  and 
then  the  visitors  retired. 

During  this  interval,  sister  Ann  ^uda- 
tionod  the  child  pretty  sharply  a  a  to  her 
confession,  and  told  her  that^  if  it  were 
not  true,  ehe  was  a  very  wicked  girl 
thus  to  ftlander  her  kind  mother.  The»e 
remarks  8at  so  unpleasaMlLy  on  Sarah^s 
conscience  that  she  found  it  convenient 
to  go  off  in  a  convulsion  ;  and  tbus^ 
when  the  deacon  returned  to  the  kit^^hen, 
he  bad  a  moat  favorable  opportunity  for 
observing  the  workings  of  Satan.  One 
of  the  four  platters,  which  adorned  the 
mantet-piece,  lay  in  fragments  on  the 
floor,  shivered  by  the  heel  of  Sarah^s 
thick,  hob-nailod  shoe,  which  she  had 
kicked  off,  with  atoaxing  accuracy  of 
aim.  at  the  brittle  target,  The  child 
herself  sat  on  the  floor,  barking  at  the 
Oatt  who,  monstrously  enliirgt?d  in  the 
tail,  regarded  her  with  open-mouthed 
disfavor  from  the  top  of  a  cupboard. 
Bowson  ran  for  the  family  Bible,  and 
began  to  read  damorom«ly  from  the 
firit  passage  that  he  opened  at,  wbicli 
happened  to  be  one  of  the  genealogical 
chapters  of  Genesis,  Sarah  stopped 
her  ears,  shrieked,  kicked,  and  barked, 
by  turns,  with  uproarious  energy  and 
volubility*  Goody  Dowson  raised  her 
feeblo  voioe  in  a  psalm -tune  from  the 
ohimney-corner,  and  Frisk  responded 
with  prolonged  and  miserable  bowlings. 
lu  uttur  desperation  the  deacon  fell  on 
his  knees  among  the  broken  crockery, 
and  commenced  a  prayer,  which,  from 
hiii  confusion  of  mind,  was  nothing  but 
a  jumble  of  incohflrent  ejaculations. 
Sarah  took  advantage  of  his  closed  eyes 
to  fling  her  other  shoe  at  pussy,  who 
left  her  asylum  with  a  sciufed  spit,  and 


flew  around  the  room  imtre  d  UrrCt  nn- 
til  an  opportunity  offered  t?  bolt  up 
ckimney,  OvefCA>nie  by  this  lust  mani- 
festation, the  deacon  ri>!$e  from  his  kneesi 
an(h  a  tumbling  out  of  doors,  ruwhcd  off 
bnreheuded  toward  the  iiouse  of  Elder 
Noyse.  Higgioson  ho  never  thought 
of  calling;  for  that  good  itld  mun  had 
fallen  low  in  public  e.stirnation,  and,  at 
the  very  best«  was  e^msidered  lukewarm, 
or  in  his  dotage.  The  deacon  met  hid 
brother-in-law  in  the  street,  but  nev#r 
recognised  him,  and  trotted  on  in  a 
sweating  hurry. 

More,  who  was  passing  by  mere  acci- 
dent, on  his  way  hotnv  frcnn  a  raisingi 
could  not  imiigirko  what  posse ;i.sed  hin 
stout  friend  tn  run  in  thut  insane  fashion ; 
but,  concluding  that  Bowii(»a  wait  going 
for  the  doctor,  ant^  that  Sister  Ann  had 
been  taken  suddenly  ill,  be  walked  into 
the  bouse  without  knocking,  and  found 
Sarah  in  the  midt»t  of  her  tantrums.  A 
few  whi3j>ers  fr««n  Mrs,  How^on  inform- 
ed him  of  the  incidents  of  the  morning. 
Without  a  word  in  reply,  he  twit^tedoff 
a  stout  green  withe  from  a  fire  log  on 
the  1 1  earth,  and,  taking  Sarah  by  the 
arm,  proeeeded  to  lay  Uie  slip  of  hi^^k- 
ory  soundly  across  her  back  and  chubby 
lega.  Mrs,  Bow^on  stoinl  by*  silently, 
with  clasped  hands,  while  Ruohel  cover- 
ed her  f»ce  with  a  .■^utlden  .^tart  of  fright 
and  pity.  The  child  shrieked,  barked, 
kicked,  and  tried  to  walk>w  on  the  floor ; 
but  that  strong  left  hand  held  lier  up 
firmly,  and  tin*  cutting  blows  fell  fast 
4ind  furious.  In  half  a  minute  she  bur^t 
into  tears,  and,  turn  in  g  up  a  piteous 
little  face,  begged  that  Muster  More 
would  please  stop  whippiug  her.  She 
would  be  good ;  she  wouUkrt  scream 
again;  -she  wouldn^t  break  any  more 
platters;  please  not  to  whip  her  so 
hard.  But  More*s  temper  was  up; 
this  witchcraft  had  baited  him  into  aa- 
vageness;  and  he  flogged  im  ;  '  ' 
until  Rachel  caught  his  hraid,  ut.  I 

him  to  have  mercy.  He  let  gu  *n  r^aiau 
then,  and  hIio  sank  on  the  floor  sobbing : 
"  Thank  you.  Mistress  Rachel.  Please 
donH  let  him  whip  me  any  more.  III 
be  gt>od.  I  won't  break  any  more  plat- 
ters.** 

^'  YouWe  got  a  longer  story  than  that 
to  tell,  you  little  monkey,"  said  More. 
*^  You*ve  got  to  take  book  what  you 
said  this  morning  about  your  mother. 
Is  sho  a  witch  1  Tell  me  now.  Is  ehe 
a  witch  ?"  And  he  raued  the  hickory 
threateningly  over  h«f  head. 
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""NOfDo;  slMinin,ali0i«i*t,"i 
«d  Smhf  holding  up  one  liCtb  band  to 
wiud  off  Che  expected  blow,  while,  with 
the  other,  ahe  robbed  her  wnnrting  and 
writbiaff  lege. 

**AnasheiieTerbept8Bed7o«T  And 
there  U  no  boobf  nor  dpg,  nor  oat, 
Wther  ?>'  he  oontiuaoed,  atiUliolcUng  tiM 
whip  nplifled. 

"•No,  no !  It  ain*t  tme,  H  ab>t  anj 
ofittme!  Oh  dear  *  Ohdearr  whim, 
pered  Sarah. 

••Then,  what  did  to*  aaj  jFonr  mo- 
ther was  a  witch  for?'*  ahonteld  More. 

''Beoanaethej  told  aae  ahe  waa;  and 
thefkeptaaafcm'me;  and  ae  I  told 'em 
no." 

«<0b  henfenaf*  esdaimed  Mom,  al- 
awat  aobbiiu;  bimaelf  witii  rage  and 
horror.  «'If  thiaiafMttoobad!  Here 
ia  a  ohild--a  meye  baby— bollied  and 
teased  into  damning  its  own  mother  br 
false  witness.  But  jroa  Kttle  rennin,'' 
he  eontinned,  tonung  fieroelj  upon 
8arah,  ''what  did  jon  let  them  per- 
aoade  you  for?  xoa  know  better. 
Yon  hafvnt  had  half  enough  to  make 
you  remember  it." 

Sarah  held  up  both  hands,  and  gare 
forth  a  piercing  wail  as  she  saw  the 
liiokoiry  tempest  about  to  deeoend  a  aeo- 
ond  time  on  her  sore  legs  and  shoul- 
ders. But  at  that  moment  the  door 
opened,  and  the  deep  Toioe  of  Justice 
Hawthorne  waa  heard  aaying:  **It 
must  traly  be  a  fearful  demonstra- 
tion.'' 

There,  on  the  thveshidd,  staring  into 
the  kitoben,  towered  the  stalwart  magis- 
trate, baeked  up  by  Noyse  and  Bowson. 
**0h,  please,  good  gentlemen.  doli*t  let 
him  whip  me,"  cried  Sarah,  catching 
with  her  natural  aniokness  at  ^  chance 
of  a  rescue.  **  What  is  tiie  meaning  of 
this.  Master  More  !"  aaked  Hawthorne, 
adyaneinir  haimhtfly  npon  the  hnnter. 
Key  se  foUowedhim  at  a  politic  diataaoe, 
witli  his  hands  folded  sesignedly  on  his 
braairt;  bnt  the  deacmi,  getting  a  fierce 
look  firom  his  brother-in-hiw,  ranmined 
fidgeting  and  grinning  on  the  door-atep. 
••Please,  Master  Hawthorne."  said  the 
Kvely-witted  Sarah,  •'  he  won't  let  me 
make  any  more  confessions.  He  says 
they  are  aU  lies,  plene,  sir." 
.  More  tamed  to  strike  her,  but  the 
active  child  dodged  awa^  from  him  first 
behind  the  JustioB,  and  nom  thence  into 
the  yard.  He  waa  about  to  pnrsne  her, 
when  Hawthome  laid  a  heayy  hand  on 
his  shoulder.   The  hnnter  tore  it  off  in- 
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atantly,  and  |;aye  the  aelid  palm  anoh  • 
gripe  as  evidently  made  its  powerfnl 
owner  fiiaoh  with  pain.  ^Hawthorne/' 
aaid  he,  •*  take  care  of  yourself:  If  I 
ahonM  aoonrffe  a  fisw  grown  men  nn  I 
have  aooniged  that  chOd  I  aheold.onlj 
do  my  duty." 

The  two  men  eyed  each  other  standi- 
}j  and  .angril(y«  and  a  struggh*  wnnld 
parfaapa  have  taken  pkoe,  but  that 
Bnohel  apra^g  forward,  and,  itatnhiiiK 
her  fiilhar's  arm,  burst  into  tanra. 
GManoing  at  hia  daughter.  More  let  go 
of  the  niagis<zats*s  hand,  aod  al9pMd 
a  couple  of  paoea.  The  other 
tto  aavaace  upon  him;  far  ha 
knew  that  Noyse  and  Bowson  would  be 
of  no  aasistanoe  in  a  aouOe*;  and  tiiat 
he  alone  waa  no  match  for  «  man  who 
aonid  dance  with  a  barrel  of  oidar  on 
his  shoulder.  He  simply  said :  **Hannr 
Mors,  I  counael  you  to  ^ idt  this  dwell- 
ing, and  moreover  to  qmt  your  praaant 
wajFs.  Stout  M/on  are,  von  am  not 
stout  eaoi^  to  ngbt  both  law  and  foa- 

S;  and,  if  vou  tnr  it,  yon  will  awalj 
i  younelf  terribly  woialsd.  ftikm 
care  of  your  own  naok^  and  be  a  litlle 
leaa  lealous  about  the  necks  of  othara.*' 

More  gavf  acontemptuoaa  la^gh,  and 
replied:  "^  If  that  is  all  you  haw  ta  a^, 
I  will  e*en  go  home  to  any  dinner.*' 

Shaking  handa  with  hia  aister,  and 
motmning  Rachel  to  follow,  he  wnlkad 
hf  the  juatice  and  minister  to  the  door. 
The  deacon  grinned  at  him  apologatio- 
ally,  but  More  paased  him  withont  |i 
recognition ;  switching  his  stick  he  paus- 
ed and  looked  around  for  Sarah  t  but 
that  knowing  child  had  found  aouM  aala 
hiding-place;  and  so  he  marched  homOt 
apparently  ^ulte  cool,  but  ia  naalitjr 
spsoehleas  with  wrath. 

After  he  waa  gone,  Hawthorne,  Nofaa, 
and  the  deaooa  had  Sacah  into  ike 
keepmg-ioom,  away  ftomMrs.  ] 
and  got  the  entire  stoiy; 

Mperated,  perhaps,  of  her  p 

Imhr  remarks  on  the  sul^ject  mi^  ha 
so  easily  imagined  that  it  is  act  woftii 
while  to  repeat  tbeak  fiafora  the  insliaa 
and  minister  left  the  honee,  tbey  ehargad 
Bowson  to  guard  his  spirit  againat-laat 
Sadduoee  of  a  brotber-in4iw,  and  to 
Sarah  vigilantly  firom  any  aapra 
stumblin|^«toneB  in  the  good  maj 
of  connssioB. 

The  unfortunate  duld,  notwithatand- 
faig  that  £lder  Noyse  bed  patted  bar 
on  the  he|d,  and  Master  Hawthuna  bad 
given  her  aii^ence,  did  not  rsoovar  ^ 
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faff  tiie  whole  daj  from  the  demoraliiing 
>e&otB  of  her  wn^  'akgoratuNi.  Her 
arm,  where  her  inqiiitilur  had  held  iU 
waa  black  and  blue ;  as  also  were  van- 
otts  t^er  plaMs  on  her  back  and 
flhonlders.  She  aat  Ibr  boon  at  the 
window,  as  if  watching  for  More ;  and 
on  the  whole  kept  herself  wonderfiol^ 
qniet  for  a  person  tormented  of  the  de- 
vtl.  Once,  it  iiT  tme,  toward  die  middle 
of  the  aftenoon,  she  stole  eantioosl/ 
fato  the  shop  tfarongh  the  baok  door, 
and  told  deacon  Bowson  that  somebody 
in  the  kiteben  woold  he  fi^ad  to  aee  him. 
He  was  veij  bwy  hanging  vp  pooltrj 
at  (be  time;  bnt  imagining  that  Hm  Tisifc- 
or  might  be  some  elder  on  witoh  afidrs* 
he  put  on  his  ooat,  washed  his  hands, 
and  hurried  fato  tiie  hoose.  Ko  one 
was  to  be  seen  bat  Mrs.  BowsoQ^Qoody 


Bowson,  Hannah,  and  Saorah.  '*  Child,'* 
seld  he,  •'where  is  the  person  who 
wants  me  1** 

•*  There  she  is,'*  replied  the  imp, 
pointingto  his  wife.  *»MistTess  Bowson 
M  always  gkd  to  see  yon." 

A  gix)d  deal  miffed  at  tUs  disrespect* 
fd  joke,  the  deaeon  got  back  to  the 
shop  Jost  fa  tfaie  to  see  a  lean  dog 
Tamsbtng  <rat  of  the  front  door  with  one 
of  his  fattest  tnrkeys.  This  same  trick 
was  repeated  orer  and  orer  before  night, 
and  altemaled  with  others  equally  irre- 
▼erent  and  annoyfag.  •*  Tea,**  smd  the 
deaeon,  relathig  these  manifestations  to 
hAa  minister,  *'and  her  wh(^^  carriage 
to  me  is  with  a  saoofaeas  which  I  am 
not  need  anywhere  to  be  treated 
withal.'' 

Impesfa^  deaooif,  Jcte  Bowson ! 


BOUTHlkK  LITSBATCRB. 


SINCE  the  Plokwiok  Pctpera,  there 
has  been  no  snch  dtXimM  readhg 
as  die  Joomal  of  tiie  tale  Sondittn 
Convention  at  Savannah.  The  world 
is  greatly  fadebted  to  the  (^^tlemen 
who  engaged  with  sooh  alacntv  fa  thb 
seasonanle  divertU$ementt  and  whose  elo- 
qnent  naXvet^  eqnaled  thatof  Snodgrasa, 
Tnpman,  and  Wfakle  fa  their  fHihnlest 
moments.  Alter  die  mve  exoitemimt 
of  a  presidential -etocoon,  the  conven- 
tion oame  fa  as  naturally  as  a  fhroe  af- 
ter a  dramar-lZaisiii^  0u  Wlmd^  for 
instance,  after  (Hd  Headi  and  Yomng 
HemrU.  The  whole  aflUrrotang outer 
•  the  charity  of  generous  souls  who  wish- 
ed to  give  dieooaBtiy  a  kwh,  to  tnat 
us  an  to  a  good  Christeiaa  baneiq;ve,  a&d 
atone,  by  thilr  linpnMspta  parbcn* 
ance,  for  tiia  fanssalahla  abssBaa,  hi 
American  aimisements,  of  olown,  ^r« 
lequfa,^  and  paotsloo^^AdihndrfDln- 
per,  inth  even  move  perteptlonlhiD  9m 
jScffanncrttt  GtteOs,  eotellBd  ftdly  fato 
dieslyhmnoroftlieparforanmoe^  and 
aimounoed  Aat  the  eoBfantfan  paaied 
resolutioas  whfah  would  ha  vsooided 
•ndilsdaatha  hasia  «f  I«Ih»  Maalu- 
tkrns  sft  fiitm  ooBveHlioM. 

The  auoceas  of  Ibo  oiUhitlqn  waa 
sii^  We  oonnatalata  all  fhm  par- 
fSnrmeftf  upo0  hmag  {jivea  tiie  oaunlry 
a  heartier  langfa  tlianltlias  0ii(}oy«dm 
many  months.  We  are  quite  euro  that 
dM  apaotable  waa  mora  ladicvoaa  than 
theaoton  diemselvea  oonoeivod,  aad 


dm  Flekwlok  Clnli  might  havte  learned 
many  a  valaaUe  lesson  from  its  Savan- 
nah rival.  It  was  a  matter  of  regret 
dMt  a  disdngttished  amateur  clown 
from  VirglnlB,  whoae  ground  and  lofty 
tOBblfags,  during  die  summer  eeaaon,. 
had  won  Idm  simAi  meclted  consideration, 
ilionld  have  been  unatnldiibly  prevented 
iRHa  appealing,  t^  a  litde  job  of  eehi- 
set-weik  which  m  had  undertaken. 
But  die  cottitry  waa  reconciled  to  the 
abaence  of  the  South  Carolina  pet, 
knowing  how  ezliMUted  he  had  been  by 
Us  recent  striking  perfonnanoe  in  diat 
abaurd  old  farce,  Ify  Uhde^  in  which 
hawaaao  appropriately  supported  by 
a  odfaodott  of  sdoks  from  ms  nadve 
iMe.  The  Qeovgia  bnMver,  aHhougfa 
n  good  deal  hackneyed  in  hiapart, 
I  fa,  toward  dni  end  cv  the  perform- 
,  withatolenble  loko,  whion  served, 
at  least,  to  ohow  hia  oapadty.  But 
fa  gsnaialf  tha  whole  q>aetacle  waa  of 
thaflrsdbsst  ohatastsr,  saatoaly  any  of 
Iba  aelsva  kavtog  aver  before  been 
hiMdofl 

or  on  the  food  jskoa  perpetrated  by 
tfce  gavaainah  PiakwiehiMia,  none  seems 
to  ns  mora  purely  hmnorous  than  die 
dobatn  upon  a  **aoathem  literatan." 
Boaolvod,  Bay  tlieae  lovely  want  that 
themianoaoadiaraMtsintare.  Reaolv- 
ed^  that  there  oc^  to  be  a  aouthem 
IfeBKatan.  Resolved,diatdiareahanbe 
a  aoydum  literature.  Beacdved— thia 
the    delighted    raider    is   sure 


Stmthirn  i^tUraiure, 


they  arc  golnff  to  authorize  W,  Gil* 
more  Simmd,  LL«  D.,  to  consttruct  a 
aouUiorn  literature.  Not  at  alL  The 
rery  bett  of  the  joke  i^,  that  his 
name  is  omitiad  nltogether^  and 
suiiiJry  other  gentlemen  mte  requested 
to  take  the  matter  iu  biiDd.  Dr.  Simma 
ia  destined,  this  year,  to  be  a  victim* 
He  went  away  from  New  York  some 
time  mnoe,  and  was  announced  as  a 
martyr  in  some  sympathetic  newspaper , 
But  hero  there  wfi»  a  grave  question — 
whether  the  martyidom  on  that  occasion 
wafi  in  the  pulpit  ur  in  the  pews.  At 
homo,  however,  there  can  bfl  no  doubt 
that  he  was  deliberately  sacrificed.  It 
IB  HOW  mtmy  yeara  since  Dr.  Simras 
and  his  writinsfi  have  done  duty— and 
well,  too — as  the  southern  author  and  a 
Douthem  literature.  If  an  unwary  crit- 
ic ever  clmuced  to  suggest  that,  haply, 
**  the  spirit  of  the  free  states  seemed  to  be 
more  conducive  tfi  literary  affluence  and 
excellence  than  that  of  the  i«lave  states^" 
the  outraij^od  press  of  the  1  utter  scoffed 
at  hiui  bitterly,  and  soon  silenced  him 
with  Simms.  Aud  yet.  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  tliere  is  queslion  of  creating 
a  southern  literature  upon  the  fjreat 
scale,  by  a  vote  of  the  Savannah  Pick- 
wick ians,  the  name  of  W*  Gil  more 
Simms,  LL.  D.,  is  ruthlessly  omitted ! 

Ituppeurs,  Bcoordiuc  to  the  Savannah 
olubt  that  neither  Enjpjsh  nor  Americau 
authors  are  capable  of  producing  this 
*'  sjouthern  literaturCi"  and  for  once  the 
geutiemen  who  want  it  must  turn  to  and 
help  themselves.  One  of  the  practical 
humorists  of  the  club,  a  very  Tracy 
Tupmnn,  remarked  plaintirely — *'  They 
had  at  one  time  a  literary  publication  in 
South  Carolina,  but  where  was  it  now  ?** 
and,  having  thus  exposed  the  probable 
success  uf  the  effort  U)  estabhsb  a 
**  84 >n thorn  literature/*  the  delightful 
Tupman  proceeds  with  the  most  bril- 
liant non  te^uiiur  upon  record  : 

**  It  WM  importftiit  that  Ihc  Houtli  itioold 
AAva  a  lUcratiu-d  of  her  own,  to  dt?f<%iid  her 
priiieipie«  and  her  rl^hu.  Jlo  thought  they 
ooiild  get  text  booki  at  home,  without  >?uin(f 
oitliOT  lo  Old  England  or  to  New  England  for 
tliQKL  Thne  resolntiofu  wouM  do  no  harm, 
bat  bo  tbought  ihai^  instead  of  paMimg  re- 
•olvc«i»  it  would  bo  beltt^r  for  unrh  man  to  du- 
terDime  bcroijftor  to  eiicourttge  nti  northern 
bfjok*  or  pBpcm.  [AppIfluBc]  Lei  the  eoun- 
try  Hndtrttand,  tkttl  the  tioutk  had  talent 
enoKgh  io  do  auythtn^  thai  nettU  la  ibe  iUfttr^ 
And  indeot'ndt  n  '   ioduit.     Let  sou tb- 

or»  rhiUlrfn   I  iti  oorthtTn  oducn- 

tionnl  m^tituti..  I  iht^m  iufttnictor^  bo 

>«c|iulod  fram  tbc  auulh.     Let  iioiitbora  o*>b 

•m  ajad  maaufifccturi«ij  t*tabJi«bm«nU    bo 


[Feb., 

bntltup.  j^thoasaad  commercial  oonventiont 
would  not  do  as  mucb  towards  making  tha 
■onlh  ittdepeodemt  of  Kew  Eitf|:laiid  a»  of}« 
good  ooUe^  or  naanufacluring  eetabliabn)e(it.' ' 

**  Herprincipleaandherri^lit"  •*  «V>*f*h 
the  southern  hterature  is  to  b*  i- 

ed  to  illustrate  and  defend,  art,  .  j  ^ .  .n- 
ciple  that  a  man  is  a  thing,  and  the  right 
of  selling  him  and  hia  children  into  per- 
petual slavery.  And  with  an  eUibii ra- 
tion of  humor  which  Grimaldi,  uot  to 
pay  Sum  Weller,  would  have  OQvi«»di 
this  good  Tupman  continues — 

*'  He  did  not  know  in  what  part  of  Eturopd 
ih«j  could  ejipoct  to  get  text  booke  that  waiud 
miit  the  fouthem  eountrvc  Certainly  no4  ia 
England,  wbero  their  own  language  w«s  ipokaft 
and  written/* 

So  far  Tupman  was  certainly  correct. 
But  if  he  be  determined  to  look  abroad 
for  the  foundation  of  the  **  aouthirrn  lite- 
rature," notwithstanding  tJiat  the  cnun- 
trj*  is  to  take  notice  that  '*  the  south  has 
taient  enough  to  do  anything  that  needs 
to  ho  done,*'  why  should  he  not  look  into 
Russian  or  Turkish  letters  ?  Certainly 
a  judicious  selection  of  works  micbt  be 
made  from  those  literatures,  which*  un- 
der the  careful  supervision  and  excision 
of  the  American  Tract  Society,  and 
protected  by  the  laws  of  South  Caroli- 
na, Louisiiana,  Virginia,  Georgia,  etc.^ 
against  education,  might  be  cautlouslv* 
introduced  ag  the  nucleus  of  the  entei^J 
prise.  We  commend  this  suggestion  I 
the  attention  of  the  numerous  gentleraeiiil 
whom,  an  Hcholars  and  literary  men,  we 
congratulate  upon  their  appointment,  by 
men  who  find  the  literature  of  Shalte* 
epearo  and  Mtlton  not  fit  for  their  pur* 
poaes,  to 

*'  prepare  vnch  a  serioa  of  books  in  erory  (l»>1 
partntont  of  study,  from  the  ear  licit  primer  to 
the  bigbMt  grade*  of  literature  and  »cicnce. 
Bi  nay  ttoem  to  them  best  qnalzficd  to  debate 
and  purify  the  edmwtion  of  the  South.*' 

The?e  are  the  genderoen— but  wTiv  dI4 
not  the  facetious  Tupman,  wL 
be  red  that  there  *^  bad  been"  a  v 

publication  m  South  Carolina,  recaU 
that  tliere  is  a  literary  man  there,  and 
do  justice  to  the  martyr  Sim  ins  ? — 

'*ProfH,  lJle<i«oo,MnGnflf«y,ofVa.:  PraajdesA 
Rniith,  of  Httiidolpii  and  WoaverColli*go,  Va^| 
Hon.  ti<Hj,  E.  lUdger,  and  D.  L,  Swatn,  of! 
N.  C.  Rt.  Rev.  llipfiop  Elliott  and  J.  Ilnmik  f 
ton  Cooper,  of  O a.:  Prof  John  Lr>compt»,  It^^J 
J.  H.  TborDwell,  Uev.  J,  W.  Miloa,  oad  ftcs^ 
Dr.  Curtia^  of  S.  C;  PrcHJdint  TaHman,*if  Oajl 
Dr.  Lncf^y,  of  N.  C,  Anhhtl  Smiih.  of  Tt*x«ni 
PiTBideiil  Ivonpstroet^  nf  Mifl*4,i  Dr  rfrLrlan4^4 
of  Ala;  CbarleH  OayarrCpOf  La.;  Dr.  RiehaH|| 
Fuller,  of  Ind.;  and  Dr*  Alouio  Church,  of  Oa.^'l 
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There  wm  ro  pspecijil  timp  mon tinned 
in  wliich  the  southnni  litoriituru  must  be 
ooinpl<»ted  by  thesn  gentlemen ;  and  that 
U  a  littlp  defect  in  the  humor  of  the  joke. 
Why  nat  have  resolved,  for  iustfinco, 
thtit  the  article  mti^t  be  delivered  ftt  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Pickwicltinns  at 
KnniWlle  ?  But,  memiwhile,  Winkle^ 
of  Gi'orj^'n,  Fabmitted  the  folio wiwg 
additional  resolution  : 

**^Ri':nolnrd^  That  it  i«  PC{!omiiicttdc<l  to  tho 
lej^'iMliitTire.H  uf  the  wcmthern  ntntm  to  wirh- 
hmd,  from  nil  Bchimk  and  acAdomifS  that  u«49 
Borthem  text  boukt  or  anpbv  northern  teach- 
er*, nnj  portion  of  tlio  tcbooffund, 

**Tliii,  ]k>  thought,  wouJd  be  utrikinp  r*  tho 
root  of  Ebo  evil ,  but  bo  Iod^  a«  thoy  pt^rmittod 
northern  *  N^^honl -marin*'  and  nehoof-tcaiihere 
tocomo  hcroj  Ihey  ©onJd,  of  courisp,  Meet  in- 
Jurirmfl  iHKikn  f*ir  their  fK^hohrei.  He  was  for 
exi'ludittg^  Huth  poople  and  their  books  aito- 
getb<T     [Ap]daua<?.I" 

Winkle,  of  Geor^ifia,  is  evidently  Jitera 
but  sag:iM!ious.  Stigaciouiii,  beeause,  while 
northt^rn  books  and  *'  fichool-marma" 
com>j  in»  the  chancoa  of  the  i^outhern 
literature  may  languLsh ;  but  stern,  be- 
cause bi-i  method  would  restrict  the 
reading  public  of  ''the  84:mtb**  to  that 
literature  which,  by  tho  terms  of  the 
joke,  does  not  yet  exist.  Does  Winkle 
mockingly  mean  to  recommend  to  sou  th- 
em readers  tlie  **  literary  publioatioa  *' 
which  *'they  had  at  one  time**  in  South 
Cartdina  ?  Ho  insisted  that  the  state 
legislatures  should  exclude  the  **  uorth- 
©m  literary  |»ublications,"  which  woald 
consequently  force  into  the  field  **  tho 
talent  enough  to  do  any  tiling,"  to  which 
Tupman  gracefully  alluded. 

But  Augustus  Suodgra»8i  of  South 
Carolina,  took  a  bolder  sweep,  and  by 
implication  called  Winkle  and  Tupman 
spoons.     Auguatys  Snodgrass  said  : 

**  He  was  opposed  to  tbtt  child**  play — 
thcRc  roBolvee  not  to  fmbscribe  to  northern 
periodioalfl,  or  buy  northern  pood«.  It  wafli 
nothing  hut  a  raijerablo  subtcrfape,  and 
would  amoant  to  nothing  prticTticab  What- 
ever resolv<?*  thirt  convention  might  adopt, 
Bouthem  ludiea  would  contmup  to  read  Go- 
dcy*  Loiiyn  Book  and  Arthur's  Hatne  Ma^a- 
zimt^  no  nmttfr  whnt  acntinicntj  they  mi^ht 
advance:  the  lad ie«  wanted  the  fni^hions  and 
their  hciopfi,  and  they  would  have  them. 
ILaughtor.j  Thfjy  eould  get  Ihcstt  thinza  at 
the  north,  but  not  at  the  aouth.  Northern 
puhliJihenB  employed  the  (Alent  nf  the  ponth 
and  of  the  whoto  country  to  writo  for  them, 
and  poured  out  thouflaud«  annuallv  for  it;  but 
Bouthern  men  expoii^icd  to  ^ei  tit/uut  without 
paying  for  iL  The  Southern  Quarter ty  lU 
viem  and  the  Literary  Mawenger  were  liter^ 


ftllr  Btrug^lmg^  for  ejiifilcnee,  for  want  of  ma- 
terial aid.  But  thc«o  JuurnnlA  wore  as  well 
supported  at  the  south  tm  northern  perimlirah 
wcru.  It  wn*  iit*t  the  fouth  that  biiUl  up 
northern  literature,  Mp^  did  it  thtmjtefrr*, 
Thei-e  wa»  talent,  and  miud,  and  |K>etic  (reniuii 
enough  in  tl»e  Bonth  to  build  up  a  literar 
tare  of  a  hi^h  order;  but  southern  publish- 
era  could  not  g^t  mon<»y  to  B^BtMt  ihem  in 
their  enterpmes,  and,  therefore,  the  south  hmi 
no  literature.  He  regarded  the«e  reoolntioiiA 
OB  mere  chtld'B  play." 

Snodgrass  agrees  with  Tup  man's 
theory  of  **  talent  enoii£,'h  to  do  any- 
thing/' by  declaring  that  there  *' ia 
talent,  and  mind,  and  poetic  genius 
enough  in  the  s^outh  to  build  op  a  litera- 
ture of  a  high  order,*'  if  it  were  only 
encouraged.  The  wag  never  asks  why 
it  is  not  encouraged*  The  droH  Snod- 
grfkih  never  hints  that  there  is  a  choice 
of  mental  as  well  as  other  food,  and  that 
a  man  or  woman,  even  in  »*the  south,** 
will  road  what  seems  most  in te reciting 
and  able.  The  Pickwickian  jokiiH  at 
Savannah  mu^U  of  course,  have  their 
little  biennial  joke,  but  tho  great  laws 
of  nature  will  perversely  oontinye  to 
operate.  Calliouri's  works,  and  JetlVr- 
son's  works,  and  Bent*jn'a  workn  aro 
publiijhed  in  the  free  states.  The  works 
of  W.  Gilraore  Simms,  LL.  D.,  are  also 
published  there;  and  wo  invite  Tup* 
man*a  attentiim,  and  that  of  the  wtiola 
club,  to  this  curious  fact,  that  iMr.  Do- 
Bow,  who  moved  the  names  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  were  to  prepare  a  southern 
literature,  is  himself  the  editor  of  a  re- 
view which  is  printed  in  New  York.*  and 
that  the  first  gentleman  upon  his  liBt, 
Professor  Bledi^oe,  is  also  the  author  of 
a  Work  designed  to  show  the  great  and 
glorious  character  of  human  slavery, 
and  that  this  book  is  published  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  fact  is — whatever  tho 
joke  may  be — tliat  where  there  is  a 
largo  reading  public,  there  will  be  an* 
thors  and  pubUshers.  The  Pickwick- 
ians  might  as  well  have  appointed  a 
committee  to  secure  summer  in  Jmruary, 
as  to  create  a  literature.  They  can,  in- 
deed, malte  police  regulations.  They  can 
institute  a  vast  censorship,  as  in  Rome, 
B/id  publicly  oondema  and  burn  books. 
And  we  recommend  Ut  the  jokers,  as 
a  suitable  candidate  for  grand  iuquLii- 
lor  of  this  holy  office  for  tht*  coudetona- 
tion  of  any  book  which  tended  to  dis- 
seminate the  heresy  of  human  brother- 
hood»   the   superintendent  of  conmion 


•  We  wish  to  do' no  injtuitioeL    No  namo«,  either  of  prfctor  or  pubUtber,  ap^Mur  npon  tke 
Magaielne,  but  wo  have  the  statement  apon  good  aathority. 
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scbooLs  of  NorlTi  Cttrolinat  who,  in  his 
letter  to  school  committees,  tjatc^d  April 
14. 1856,  rpmarkiDgupon  certain  achool- 
books,  ftajs : 

"Tho  hou?ffl  which  pabliBh  thegc  works 
Uftvo  hlffh  untional  chanwjtera  ;  thoy  are  not 
eontieoCi'd  with  the  mcUohrTi  apttatiotw  that 
nro  uow  haviii|g^  ^ucb  nernicious  mflaence,  and 
ihvy  have  inajiifurtf^a  the  moj*t  cnlightoQed 
and  liberal  kiud  of  eoterpriet,  by  tryiiiff  to 
promote  Iheir  mtt?n?Bt»'ln  a  way  to  btnefii  us. 
*  •  •  ♦  *  I  ran,  therefore,  cbeorfulljr 
r»*6on«nond  them  to  the  patron  ago  of  our  citi- 
zeas,  nn  well  oe  to  their  confidence;  and^  &a  an 
tuitancc  of  the  luiportAnce  of  carrying  out,  iu 
the  ficlettlon  of  books,  tlio  lugfjtwtiunss  of 
thoipn*  who  httvp  given  anxious  attention  to  the 
whole  anbjrct.  1  may  mention  that  1  knew  a 
Dierthaut  of  our  »t"nto  recenUv  tu  purchrts« 
readers  which  contain  nn  article  atroii^lv  re- 
flc^etuiitj  on  rho  south,  and  an?  publipbod  by 
bfttc^r  and  bigoted  aboUtiontstfi.  I  am  not 
biiunint;  the  merchant;  he  only  know  the 
boukp  were  uMcd  iu  hia  jfioction,  and,  doubtle#j», 
had  litlle  aefiuaiutanco  with  th*/ir  c^inlent-*,  or 
with  (he  characlcr  of  pobUsbern— matter*  to 
which  I  have  given  special  altenlion," 

What  tboUj^htfiil  teutlcmess  h  hflre  ! 
The  Hon.  C«  H.  Wiley  does  not  blame 
tVn  BQcrcl>aiit .'  Ainiable  Hon,  C*  IT. 
Wilej!  Ho  (the  merchtint)  only  know 
the  books  wt^ro  used  in  liia  sectiou ! 
They  might  have  been  lnble:<,  not  yf  t 
purgtitcd  and  prepared  by  the  Hod.  C.  H. 
Wileys,  Thc^y  might  Imve  I>ppd  booka 
wbich  snid  God  made  man  in  bis  image  ; 
Lovo  tby  brother  aa  thyself;  Do  ati  you 
would  be  done  by — instead  of,  ♦*  God 
made  every  man  io  hia  image — except 
the  black  man  ;  Love  thy  brolhi^r  as 
thyi^elf — miless  be  Ije  a  negro  ;  Do  as 
you  would  be  done  by— and  you  know, 
little  dears.  If  you  were  Afiicanst  you 
would  wiiih  to  bo  sold  as  slaves,  to  enjoy 
Clui^stian  privileges."  Such  **  readers'* 
would  nut  be  connected  with  Bectional 
agitations,  and  might  supply  a  broad 
foundation  of  the  proper  sentiment  on 
which  to  rear  a  southern  literature.  But 
Tmk'ss  the  Hon,  C.  II.  Wik^ya  are  suf- 
fered to  burn  and  banish  boolta  that  are 
written  out  of  **tbe  south,"  they  will 
pertinaciously  come  in.  Among  oth- 
ers, Putnam^ s  Monthbf  will  come  tn,  bo- 
cuuse  there  are  plenty  of  readers  at 
*•  the  eouth"  ^vho  are  interested  in  the 
country  and  iu  development,  and  plen- 
ty of  writers  at  tbe  south  whose  articles 
Maga  is  always  glad  to  publish — if  they 
are  good — and  Ufjerally  tv*  pay  for- 

The  chances  of  a  literature  tecbm- 
cally  southern,  that  is,  uninspired  by 
any  spirit  of  liberty^  nod  directly  odvo* 
editing  slavery,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact,  that  the  Hon.  C.  H.  Wiley, 


whom  we  have  just  quoted^  is  the  super- 
intendent of  sehooU  in  North  Carolina 
— that  Professor  Hedrick  was  haniished 
from  a  university  in  that  state  last 
summer,  for  saying  what  might  be 
construed  into  a  oondemnation  uf  tbe 
systetn  of  slavery  ;  and  that,  in  general, 
a  man  speaks  and  writes  there  in  favor  of 
tbe  natural  freedom  of  man  at  his  peril ; 
and  yet  North  CoroUoa  is  generally 
considered  as  milder  in  its  feeling  upon 
tbo  great  q^uestion,  tlian  any  other  of  the 
eluve  states.  ^Ir,  Wiley  says,  that 
**of  the  growing  -white  population,  it 
will  n(*t  be  one  in  fifteen,  perhaps,  not 
one  in  twenty,  who  cannot  read  or 
write."  Ho  allows  that  in  1840»  *•  ono 
in  every  seven  and  a  half  of  i>ur  adult 
population  could  not  i"ead  and  write,  of 
whom  every  two- thirds  were  women, 
the  mothers,  guardian ?♦  and  first  teach- 
ers of  the  citizens  of  the  state."  If  it 
is  remembered  that  the  white  population 
is  only  two-thirds  of  the  inhanitaots  of 
the  elate,  the  ratio  of  people  who  can- 
not rend  and  write  is  proportionably 
changed. 

In  Mtt^^acbusett?,  in  the  year  1850, 
there  was  oidy  one  in  ©very  446  of  the 
whole  popultition  who  oould  not  read 
and  write ;  and  the  same  number  of  the 
Scfwol  Journal^  which  contJiins  Mr. 
Wiley's  sttitement,  also  contains  parts 
of  a  *'  Fourth  of  July"  speech  at  Ra* 
leigb,  in  which  the  orator  feelingly  saj's  : 
*'We  may  deplore  the  overthrow 
of  other  sj-sitems;  we  may  sb^d  fjears 
of  sorrow  and  of  patriotic  anguisli  over 
tbe  disastrous  darkness  which, even  now, 
seems  to  be  settling  on  the  star  of  Mas- 
sacbusettB  ;  yet,  happen  what  may,  let 
us  be  true  to  ourselve.-?. "  And  he  alludes 
to  the  glorious  **  right  of  free-speech,** 
enjoyefl  by  the  citizens  of  th«  t^t^ — 
Proft^ssor  Hedrick,  for  example — for- 
getful of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Noriii 
Carolina,  which  set  forth,  oh,  34,  §  74, 
p.  209,  that  a  white  man  may  be  lined 
or  imprisoned  for  attempting  to  teach 
any  Jave  to  read  or  write. 

Further  than  this,  which  is  unpro- 
mising  for  the  number  of  indigenous 
readers — at  least,  for  the  new  southern 
11  teratn re-let  tbe  Savaonak  Tupmaaa 
and  Snodgratsses  look  for  a  moment  at 
the  actual  performance,  in  **  tbe  sauth,** 
of  the  "  talent  enough  to  do  anything'* 
in  tbe  way  of  a  literature.  Here  is  our 
contemporary  for  December,  1856^tlje 
Southern  Literary  Messenger*  ltd  edi- 
torial appeal,  at  the  olosa  of  the  year. 
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Fays  :  **  The  mugazine  "hrvs  never  boen 
worthier  of  the  hearty  .support  of  the 
Boutheni  puhlio  than  nt  propent,'*  and 
B^nm :  **  Tho  editor  fisks,  witli  a  reaAon- 
ahle  confidence,  that  an  augnJi<?nted 
share  «>f  soutiiem  patronage  may  be 
granted  t>  a  work  which  ha>5,  for  twen- 
ty-two years  vindicated  the  iDtt^Ilectual 
reputation  of  the  southern  people,  and 
upheld  their  social  institutions  under 
every  species  of  assault.'* 

Now,  let  us  see  in  what  manner  tlm 
nutnUer  vindicates  the  intellectual  repu- 
tntion  of  the  southern  peopk.  It  has 
FIX  prose  articles,  one  of  which  is  mere- 
ly an  account  of  the  circumstanceH  at- 
timdi ng  the  painting  of  a  copy  of  **  The 
School  of  Athens/*  for  the  Virginia 
Uiiiverpity,  three  of  the  others  are 
stories  of  the  most  ordinary  lady- 
mrigiLzin©  character;  and  the  two  pa- 
pers in  the  numher  whieli  have  any 
viilae  at  all,  are  hoth  selected  from 
Engli4i  puhlications.  There  are  seven 
poems,  and,  excepting  one  httle  aonc, 
with  a  French  refraiu,  they  are  such 
verwe  as  is  eas^ily  written  and  read 
with  difficulty.  This  is  dis^tinctively 
the  so  ut  hern  mngaEiue.  Do  us  the  most 
credulous  Pickwickian  believe  that,  if 
the  northern  hooks  and  ppri^Hlicnls  and 
**sclioi4'roarms**  are  bani^hedp  the  de- 
lights of  life  in  slave  regions  will  be- 
coint^  more  patent  ? 

We  say  such  things  in  no  possihle 
Bpirit  of  unkindiiess  to  our  con- 
ttinporarvi  but  that  contemporary, 
in  II [H>euiing  so  entirely  to  a  **  south- 
era/*  mther  than  a  national  or  Ameri- 
can jiiupport,  directly  challenges  scm- 
tiny  intt»  itf*  claims  and  chanictf»r. 

ilut  we  have  still  another  specimen 
of  the  **  talent  enough  to  do  whatever 
is  wanted/'  in  the  way  of  **  southern 
hternture,"  and  t*iis  is  purely  ••  south- 
ern," in  the  most  technical  sense.  It 
is  a  i-ignal  eiamplo  of  that  kind  of  Sitera- 
turw  for  whicR  Tup  man  need  not  "go 
to  Old  or  Now  Enghmd.''  It  is  the  s<»rt 
which  may  be  freely  hud  when  *' north- 
ern hoijks  or  papers**  are  definitively 
excluded^  and  is  of  the  kind,  in  the 
words  of  the  resolution,  **^  liest  quail- 
fit'd  to  elevate  and  purify  the  education 
of  the  south/* 

This  is  the  literature  to  cling  to,  while 
tlie  weeping  state  of  North  Carolina, 
with  the  Hem.  C.  U.  Wih^y  at  its  head, 
holding  a  cambric  handkerchi*^f  to  his 
eyes,  **  may  di^plore  thw  overthrow  of 
other  By  sterna,  and  may  shed  tears  of 


sorrow  and  patnotic  anguish  over  the 
disastrous  darkness  which,  even  now, 
seems  to  he  settling  upon  the  star  of 
Massachusetts/'  This  is  the  literature 
which  that  eminent  superintendent  will 
not  "blame"  merchants  for  vending 
tend  reading.  This  effort  of  the  *'  south- 
en/'  genius,  to  which  we  invite  the  at- 
tention of  tl)o  reader,  is  entitled,  **  The 
Hireling  and  the  Slave :  Chicora,  and 
othpr  poems.  By  William  J.  Grayson, 
Charleston,  1856."  The  argument  of 
the  poem  is  thus  stated.  The  human 
mind  attends  with  delight : 

**  S  rliat  tiystem  of  labor  which  ex- 

cbm  vncc  for  work,  which  secures 

a   Ij'  liCi^  from   the  nuii^tor  to   the 

%]nvv,  tuul  i^ivim  ft  life^lnbor  from  tho  slavo  to 
tht?  taantf  r.  The  *lavo  b  im  approntice  for 
Ufo,  and  owes  his  Ubor  to  hia  muster;  tho 
muster  uwo«i  support,  during  life,  to  tho  elavc. 
Hlftvery  is  the  ik';5TO  syettni  of  labor.  Ho  i* 
hizy  ftud  itnprovKientl  SJftvory  mflkcs  nH 
Wt>rkf  niid  it  iritfures  homt-s,  food,  and  cloMimg 
for  uIL  It  pcmiils  no  idlcj)e«fl,  aud  tt  providea 
fifr  »ieknc^a.  iiifancv,  and  old  age.  It  ailuwa 
no  trtnnphig  or  Bkulkuiij,  cuid  it  knowa  no  imvt 
p<?riam. 

Who  makes  the  slave  *^  an  apprentice 
for  hfe,'*  and  hv  what  claim,  and  in 
what  manner,  ♦'he  owes  his  labor/'  the 
gentle  Grayson  does  not  say  or  sing. 
But  he  continues; 

*'A1I  Chrlstfnnp  believe  thotlLt  ~  *  *  ;iy 
world  ftro  directed  by  ProvJdoiK  i  d 

good  purpo--i'A.    Tlio  tommt;;:  of  I.  ,,      ^<i 

North  Ainorica  mtikG«»  hj  excepiiou  tu  tho 
rale.  His  trftueportntiou  wus  ii  aide  mode  of 
etni|Ljrutioii — tho  only  jiraeticablo  one  iti  his 
cnu*o — not  ntU'odtfd  with  moro  wretchedneas 
thnn  tiio  emigrniit  ship  oAen  exhibits  evoa 
now^  notwithsitandin^  tht^  pOA^oii^or  law. 
What  the  purpose  ot  his  coming  Im  we  may 
not  nreaume  to  jadf^.  But  wo  can  see  much 
l^ooa  already  reflultiug  from  it — j^ud  to  tbo 
so'l^ro  in  his  mjpn)ved  coudition;  to  thccouu- 
try  whofle  rich  field*  he  baa  cleared  of  the 
fitroflt,  and  made  productive  in  climates  unfit 
fur  the  labor  of  the  white  man  ;  to  the  eouii 
uent  of  Africa  in  fnriilehin^,  os  it  may  ulU 
matpJyi  the  only  mcimi»  for  civilizing  ita  peo 
pie/' 

Very  ♦*  ultimately,*'  we  should  say. 
The  implicatitin  of  this  statemeut  is, 
that  filavery  is  good  for  the  so  id  of  the 
African,  by  opening  to  it  a  chance  for 
the  glorious  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
hath  made  us  hoe.  It  is  a  great  Chris- 
tian scheme.  Every  native  African, 
who  absents  himself  from  the  slave  bar- 
raooon,  and  refuses  to  undergo  tho 
»*  nide  mode  of  emigration  '^  to  America 
and  heaven,  deliberutely  declines  sal- 
vation, and  mu*tt,  therefore,  be  saved 
against  his  wicked  will.  If  it  is  true 
of  Ane  African,  it  is  true  of  all.     Tl.i« 
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ftUve  trade  is  a  great  missioimrj  inati* 
tution;  ftnd  the  g:eniuj$  of  Chrifitianityf 
liaving  saved  the  rest  of  the  world » 
Unally  invited  Africa  to  sit  down  with 
the  redeemed.  .  Now  we  wish  to  call 
Tupman*3  attention,  aJid  that  of  the 
gentle  Grayson,  to  the  fact,  that  there 
13  a  mofit  reprehrnmble  partiality  in  this 
Bclection  of  candidates  for  salvation. 

The  prpsent  writer,  •*  a  uorthem 
grhool-Einrm'*  of  an  uncertain  age,  and 
the  gentle  Grayaon,  the  bard  of  slavery 
and  salvation,  have  an  equal  right 
to  Christian  privileges — although  the 
Bchool-tnarra  may  he  deeply  dun  in  her 
color,  and  the  son  of  aong  of  ih  at  lovely 
pallor  peculiar  to  the  uomixed  races. 
In  the  same  way  ought  not  the  African, 
whether  young  or  old,  sick  or  well,  to 
be  admitted  to  the  chances  of  Christian- 
] nation  ?  Now,  we  protest  it  ja  not  io. 
Thttt  eminent  missionary ,  Captain  Ca- 
not^  originally  sent  out  by  somo  Weat 
Indian  saints  to  catch  bodies  and  gave 
souls  iu  Africa,  in  bis  work,  describings 
his  experience  in  furthering  the  designs 
of  Providence  upon  the  skve-coast,  re- 
marks: 

"  Upon  one  occasion,  to  my  g;rofit  astoniph- 
tnent^  I  »ttw  a  Rtout  and  appureatly  powerful 
mnn,  di -carded  by  Omiona  aa  uttorfy  worth- 
less.  H'm  full  niaacleM  nnd  sleek  fkin,  to  my 
uupractici'd  eye,  dcuotcd  the  heii^^ht  of  rnbtut 
henUh.  Siill,  I  wu»  told  tljnt  he  bad  been 
XDodicnted  for  thp  market  willi  blofltiojyr  droga, 
and  Mwoated  with  powiler  and  lumoa  jaico  to 
impart  ai^lad^  to  hm  »kiu,  Onnotid  remarked 
thftt  ihme  jfK'koy- tricks  are  as  common  in 
Afrira  a«  amon^  horpc  dealer*  in  Chrialian 
limda;  and,  desu-mg  mo  to  feel  tfao  tiegro'ii 
pvilse,  I  immedintuly  detected  dneaao,  or  ex^ 
ofMive  cjccitemoiit,  la  a  fow  daye  I  fiiund  the 
poor  wToteh,  ttbandoueti  by  hk  owner,  a  par- 
alyzed wreek  in  tlm  hut  of  a  riUagor  at  Ban- 
g&lang.  Wbtn  a  fliavo  beootneft  lueieea  to  hia 
inaiiter  in  ibe  Inleriorj  or  exhfbibi  wgns  of 
failin?  conttitittiont  beut  ioon  dippoBed  of  to  a 
poddfer  or  broker.  Those  men  q&II  to  their  aid 
a  qoac^k,  Caiuiliur  witb  drugs,  who,  for  a 
iniall  cooipcntiation,  uodertiyLeB  to  refit  au 
impaired  body  for  the  temptation  of  ^ecn* 
boma.  Somotimos  the  cheat  ie  eiuecccvefuUy 
oflfeotod :  but  Gxperienced  skveni  detect  jt 
readily  by  the  yellow  cye»  swdilen  touguo,  and 
feveriflb  ekln/' 

We  put  it  to  aU  Christians,  including 
the  gentle  Grayson,  whether  a  man 
should  lose  his  candidacy  for  Christian 
salvation  merely  because  of  bloatiug 
drup  and  sweating  unto  Kleekness  with 
lemon-juice  and  g^un  powder,  winch  caa 
but  affect  the  perish iiblii  body  T 

Wo  can  merely  give  an  idea  of  the 
rare  beauty  and  character  of  tbia  work, 
which  is  entirely  worthy  of  its  ineplra- 
tion.     Consider  the  truthfulness  oi  this 


picttire  of  African  candidates  who  bare 
survived  »*the  nido  mode  of  emi- 
gration." 

*'  And  yet  the  life,  bo  unnaiBlled  by  earoy 

8u  bleeiiod  with  miwluraie  work,  with  ample 

fare, 
With   All    the    good   the    ttarring    pauper 

noodii, 
Tlie  happier  slave  on  each  plantation  loads; 
Sofo    from    harftSaiiig    doubta    and    a&atisi 

feora. 
He  dreads  no  faifilDe  in  unfruitfal  yeRr«  ; 
If  harveita  fail,  from  inampiclM  i     ' 
The  mnater'A  provldenoe  bia  fo 
No  pfiiitterw  Lw^rbb  here  far  wftii' 
t>r  ve,  by  foreign  bouuty  ted  ; 

N  : :  rt  of  b  o  mel  ws  pecuian  Is  ^o, 

Iu  ,,i.  L,ii*i  V  I, i. lies  lo  tell  ttiHJr  taka  of  woe : 
Far  other  fortune,  frco  from  cnre  and  atri/e. 
For  work,   or    bread,  ftttt.»itda    the    nciirro** 

life,  * 

And    Chri»Han    slavoa    tnny    cholleago    &■ 

their  own, 
The    blt'SBitiga    claimed    in   fabled     atates 

alone — 
The    cnbiu    home,  not    comfortlees    though 

rude, 
Light  dtiilr  labor,  and  abundant  food, 
The  lititrdy   heal  Lb    that    tomperate    habits 

yield, 
The  chciorful  sonc  that  ringa  m  every  Sold, 
The  long,  loud  laugh,  that  freomon   aeloom 

Hhare, 
Uoas'eu^  boon  to  hosomis  anapproAohed  b^ 

care. 
And  boititproDs  je«t  aud  humor  unrefined^ 
That  leave,  though  rough,  no  pninfal  atiaff 

behind  I 
While,  DcsUtog  near,  to  blc«a  their  hiunble 

lot, 
Wiinn  eociol  joyi  eurround  the  i>e^*t  cot, 
The  cveniutj  daueu  ita  merriment  imparlsi, 
Love,  with    ita   rapttire,  filli    Ihoir  yoathful 

htiartfl. 
And  platild  agt?,  tlie  task  of  labor  done, 
Eojoya  th«  ammiier  ehode,  the  wiutt»r  sun, 
And,   aa    throuj^h  life  no    pauper  want   hd 

kiiofri!, 
Lamenlfl  no  poor-houie  penance  at  ita  dose." 

We  invite  the  attention  of  robttst 
carpenters,  aud  masons,  and  farmers, 
and  laborers  of  every  kind,  whoso  m&r* 
ket*  value  caimot  be  less  than  $1,500* 
if  they  are  only  black  enough  (the 
state  of  Vtrginia,  we  believe,  allows  a 
sixteenth  part  black  blood  to  qualify 
for  slavery ),  to  the  superiS"  advantages 
of  this  aspect  of  the  Christian  scheme. 

We  cite,  now,  some  toothsome  bits  of 
tbo  gentle  Grayson*s  milder  and  even 
more  Christian  strain.  He  is  speaking 
of  the  wickpd  revilera  of  slavery — but 
mark  how  tenderly  he  entreats  them ; 

"There,  cbicf  and  teacher,  Gcrrit  Smith  sp< 

pears. 
There  Tappttn  mourns,  like  Niobe,aU  toara, 
Comngc  and  tire  road  GucriHOfi  iuvokt;^!, 
And  H;iIo,  with  better  lemptr,  Bmirka    ami 

jukea ; 
ITiere  Giddingii,  with  I  he  negro  mania  bit, 
Mouths  and  niUtakiia  his  ribaldry  for  wit. 
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UU  fnstiiin  tpo<y?be»  into  ntnrkot  hna^, 
Andpriiitii  BndpeddJfn  nil  the  paltry  taingB  ; 
The  peat  aud  icorti  of  legiBlnttvu  ImllA, 
No  rule  rpatraiiia  binit  nu  di»griM;t>  nppftJIii ; 
Kicked  from  the  llutue^  the  creature  kuowfl 

DO  pain, 
But  cn&vrldf  contentedt  to  hU  acAl  A^a, 
\ViiUow9  with  ji>7  in  «lADder't  ilougti  gdoo 

more, 
Atid  ptnya  Thermite*  happier  Ibta  befc^fe  ; 
Prompt   from   hlit  neat^whco   dJutant   riot* 

need 
Thie  8enJito'B    aid— be    fliefl    with    raJLw&y 

^eedf 
Haraufruest  bra^,  bulll«»  then  reBOJues  h'la 

chair, 
And  weaiii  his  trophici  with  a  horo'«  atr  ; 
UU col lerij^ucfl  tco urge  him;  but  he  shrewdly 

show* 
A  profitabk  nie  for  whips  and  blow* — 
liln  fhotida  and  votcrt  mark  tho  tncreaviag 

«o*jre, 
Count  every  la«h,  and  honor  him  the  morou 

"There  nappto  Sum^nerv   with   the  n^gro 

CftUAf), 

Plays  tho  hIt  ^ame  for  office  and  Applaaae ; 
Whfit  buota  it  if  tho  negro  elnk  or  swim  T 
He  wbis  the  Senate— 'liB  enou^jh  (or  him. 
What  though   he  blast   the  fort  an  ea   of  the 

St  rite 
With  fiiTCc  diflsenaion  and  enduring  hate  T 
He  makes  bis  siieecb,  hia  rhetork  diffplnys, 
IVims  the  nuat  trope,  and  points  tile  spark* 

ling  phrase 
With  WL'A  turned  period^  foaten  olrtl  strife, 
And  bnrtrrs  fi^r  n  phrase  a  uatJott'a  life ; 
Sworn  r  Ilia  nice  foelioga  loatbe* 

Tho  d «  I  Ineaa  that  keo|>e  an  oaib ; 

For  nil  .  _  ,1  the  ailly  crowd  may  bawl, 
His  loftier  Hpirit  seortiB  and  spumathem  all ; 
He    bcud*   nor   ooarfi  decree   nor  Gospel 

liffht, 
What  Qluinner  thinka  b  right  alone  is  right. 
On  this   sound  maxim  sirea  and  suna   pro* 

eced, 
Changed  in  all  tA^o,  but  still  in  tbia  agreed : 
llie  Bire«  all  Klavoni,  the  humaoer  aon 
CursoH   tlie  trade,  and  mourna  tho  miachio/ 

doue. 
Fgr  gold  they  made  the  negroes  alavea,  and 

he» 
For  fame  and  office*  aeeks  to  aet  them  free; 
Self  itill  the  end  in  whidi  tlieir  creeds  unire, 
And    that   which  serves  tbe   end  ia  alivaya 

right 

"There  Greeley,  grieving  at  -a  brother's 
w.>e, 
Siiit«  u  ii  gpito  00  frieud  and  foe  ; 

llifl  n-  id  symDathiet  pntduec! 

Ko  noL;  .  i.  :-..^.  .iitto  malice  and  abu&e } 
To  eaoh  faootiori  deltition  prone, 
lie  damaa  aU   croedi    and   purties  but  hit 

own, 
Brawls,  with  hot  zeal,  for  overy  fbnl   ftiid 

knave, 
The  fori'itpi  felon  and  the  skulking  slave ; 
Ew?n  Chuplin,  mitaking  from  his  jail,  re- 

Ci'*ives 
Tho  Tribune**  ^ytiipathy  for  puninbed  thicvea, 
And  faction  8  (iereeflt  rabble  always  find 
A  kindred  nature  in  tl^  Tribono  a  mind  ; 


Keady  each  furions  imnnlse  to  obey, 
He  rnvca  and  ravens  like  a  haasl  of  prev, 
Tu  bloody  outrage  ntlmulaten  his  friends, 
And  firoa  the  Capitol  for  party  ends, 

"  There,  Seward  imilee  the  sweet  perennial 
amlle^ 
Skill    '        V    Mckf  ofeabtloty  and  guile; 
Th+  iiier  thnt  Mio  world  ceraaw; 

Ped'!  uiicnt  aud  palciit  law  i 

Koad  V  i'ur  ioc  or  faction  to  display 
His  f<kiU  in  ettber,  If  tho  practice  pay, 
I)ut  void  of  all  thai  inakes  the  frank  and 

brave, 
And  amooth«  and  soft,  and  crafty  like  tho 

slave ; 
Soft  as  Couthon  when,  versed  in  civil  strife, 
He  sent  hiu  daily  vietiniH  to  the  knife. 
Women    pro«cnb«d  with  calm    and    gentle 

grace, 
And  murdered  mildly,  with  a  smiling  face : 
Parentiil  rule  in  youth  be  bravely  spurned. 
And  higher  law  with  boyish  wit  dl«eemud  j 
A  vtlla£e  teacher  then,  his  style  betrays 
The  pro  ant  practice  of  tho*o  loamed  days, 
When    boyH,  not   demagogues,   obeyed   hia 

nod, 
His  higher  law  the  tear-compelling  rod ; 
While   Georgia's  guest,  a  pleaaant  life  be 

lei. 
And  slavery  fed  him  with  her  aavory  bread, 
Ac  ROW  it  helps  htm,  in  an  ampler  way, 
A^ltb  apelb  and  cbarma  that  facliooa  hordes 

obey. 

*^  There  Stowe,  with  proatituted  pen,  ot- 
siiJU 
Ope  half  her  country  in  malignant  tales; 
Careless,   Like   TroUope,   whether  truth  abe 

tetlt. 
And  anxious  only  how  tho  libel  sella. 
To  slander's  mart  she  furnish ea  auppljea, 
And  feeds  its  morbid  appetite  for  lies 
On  fictions  fa^ioned  with  malictous  art. 
The  %'enal  penotl,  and  malignant  heart. 
With  fact  distorted,  irtference  unsound, 
Creotuj-os  in  fancy,  nut  in  nature  founu— ^ 
Chaste  quadroon  virgins,  saintfl  of  aable  hue. 
Martyrs^  than  loalous  Paul  more  tried  and 

true, 
Demoniao  masters,  sentimental  alav6s, 
Mulatto  cavalien,  and  Creole  knaves — 
Monsters  each  portrait  drawn,  each  story  told  I 
What  then  1    The  book  may  bring  its  weight 

in  gold ; 
Enough  !  upon  the  crafty  rule  she  leans. 
That  fnakoH  Ihc  purpose  iusiifv  the  means, 
Conco-t'J  thr  vrrjoTit,  rind,  with  eager jgaJEO, 
To  ( ^  I  J .  pence,  ana  prtiiBG, 

An<l  y  finds  rewarthi 

In  Mi.  ueMea  and  lords. 

**  Fur  prutkltt  and  applauaes  poor  aa  these, 
To  the  false  tale  she  adds  ita  falser  Keys 
Of  ffathered  slanders — her  igqiuble  aim, 
Wiln  fousi  to  Lrailic  in  her  country's  shame^ 


A  moral  scavonger,  with  greedy  eye, 

In  social  Ills  her  eooTfief  labors  He; 

Ou  lieUls  where  vice  elude*  th*'  lif:ht  of  day, 

tihe  tmnta  up  crimes  oa  heaglca  hunt  their 


*  '*  U  thy  *ervaut  a  dog  that  be  should  do  this  thing  T"— Mr.  Sumner's  answer,  when  asked 
whither  ho  would  obey  the  Constitution  aa  interpreted  by  the  authorities  of  the  country. — 
QtiA.taos. 
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Gleans  every  dirty  nook — the  foloQ*i  jrH, 
And  hanj^'inaii'B  mem'rv,  for  dotrnotiou's  tola, 
Siiuff«  up  pollution  irttQ  &  pious  nir^ 
CoUecte  &  rumor  here,  &  sluiidvr  thero ; 
With  hfttred'B  ardor  gathers  No\rgiite*«  spoila, 
And  tmdoa  for  gold  iho  gorbcigo  of  ber  toiI>. 

"  111  Hiuk  and  sower  Lb  us,  with  ^earchiug  ove» 
Throu(;h  mud  and  ilime  unhappy  wretcbes 

pry, 
In  tetlil  pttddl««  dabblo  with  delight, 
Semrch  every  filthy  gathering  of  the  nipbt ; 
Fbh  firom  its  depthn,  and  tn  the  spftciou*  bag 
Omvoy  irirh  cnrv  the  black,  polluted  rag  j 
With  reekinfij  waifa  secure  the  nightly  b«l, 
And  turn  their  no'i<«oiTio  i^toros  to  daily  broad." 

With  this  chivalric  burfttof  the  ffentlo 
Grayson,  wo  leave  that  pleasing  bard. 

This  is  a  fair  spccitnon  of  the  '^*  south- 
ern literature''  that  la  intonde<i  in  tho 
elaborate  joke  of  tho  Pickwickian  a  at 
Savannnli.  The  simple  truth  was  stated 
by  Siiodgrass.  Publishers  at  the  north 
pay  Ubemlljs  ami  therefore,  the  books 
that  are  written  at  *' the  south*'  are 
not  publbhed  there.  Tho  reason  is, 
tliat  the  free  lipirit  of  the  north  en- 
courages and  fostera  every  kind  of 
meutal  development ;  an<3,  as  one  of  tho 
iu!*tJnctive  convictions  *>f  the  human 
tnind  is,  that  nitni  are  lK>rii  free,  wherever 
it  is  a  crime  to  say  si»  there  will 
never  be  any  literature,  mid  puhliijliera 
and  authors  will  ha  £i3\\\  poor,  and 
unknown.  Thuso  Savauuah  wags  knew 
it  as  well  as  anybody.  It  is  littra'^ 
ture  itself  they  oppose.  The  poor 
dear  »*  south,"  of  which  tho  club  take 
such  cure,  Ja  full  of  readers.  Those 
readers  may  deplore  what  they  call  the 
eternal  agitation  of  the  great  c|uestiou  ; 
but  they  must  also  see  that,  as  it  will 
J>e  agitated  until  it  is  settled,  they  must 
make  up  their  minds  to  it^  and,  in  their 
magazine  reading,  omit  such  articles  as 
this,  and  enjoy  such  as  precede  and 
follow  it  They  must  dine,  although 
there  be  a  skull  on  the  table.  They 
must  read  what  the  authors  of  our  timo 
and  f»f  all  time  write,  and  they  know  very 
well  that  all  the  greatest  men  have  been 
lovers  and  laureates  of  liberty.  If  the 
condition  of  the  perpetuity  of  slavery 
were  that  **  tho  south'*  should  feed 
upon  gucb  literature  as  may  bo  ctdled, 
in  Tuptnon's  sense,  **  southern" — the 
harpings  of  the  gentle  Grayi*on,  for 
example — ^siavery  would  be  abolished 
to-morrow.  We  observe  that  some 
Boutheru  newspaper  shakes  the  whip 
over  the  head  uf  Willis,  because  that 
gentleman  said  he  should  vote  for  Fre- 


monti  and  announces  that  his  pon  has 
lost  its  charm  for  southern  miuds. 
But,  if  that  were  so,  it  is  high  time  for 
Fn>feasor  Bledsoe  &  Co.  to  go  ti>  work  ; 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  every  intelligent  southern  reader 
that  the  literature  of  this  coimtry  carea 
no  longer  to  duck,  and  complimeoU  ood 
otuitt  but  will  fepeak  louder  and  louder 
every  day,  directly  and  indirectly, 
against  hummi  slavery.  The  finst 
proper  novel  in  American  literature, 
**  Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin,"  is  the  great^ast 
literary  protest  against  it*  That  norel 
is  scarcely  sii  years  old,  and  it  strikes 
the  key-note  of  a  strain  that  will  not 
cease.  The  whole  spirit  of  modem 
literature  is  directly  humane.  There 
are,  therefore,  but  three  ways  open  to 
Tup  man  &  Co. — first,  to  give  up  read- 
ing altogether;  second,  to  read  a  humano 
literature,  which  is,  in  its  very  essence, 
anti-slnvery;  or,  third,  to  inaLat  that  the 
**  talent  enough  ti>  do  what  is  wanted" 
shuU  begin  to  do  it. 

We  speak  for  the  literataio  of  tho 
country  when  we  say  it  no  longer  in* 
tends  to  shiver  and  turn  pale  when  it 
B[»eaks  of  *'the  south"  or  southern  in- 
stitutions. It  will  treat  them  as  it  treata 
'"  the  north"  and  northern  institutions. 
That  is  it*  say,  it  will  honor  the  hooor- 
able,  and  scorn  and  satirize  what  ia 
mf  an.  It  will  treat  slavery  as  a  great 
moral,  social,  and  political  blight.  It 
will  point  to  **  southern  literature,"  and 
laws,  and  education,  as  illustrations  of 
the  truth  of  what  it  says.  Tupman 
says,  **  Simthem  men  ought  to  atop 
their  subscriptions"  to  our  pea-gree(a 
Mflga.  Tup  man  is  a  droll  Fickwick- 
inn.  Does  he  suppose  that  our  readers* 
wiuj  live  in  slave  states,  necessarily  con* 
aider  slavery  sacred,  and  will  content 
themselves  with  reading  the  gentle 
Grayson?  They  must  have  the  boat 
in  tho  market  for  their  money.  Men 
in  slave  states  send  us  valuable  articles. 
They  write  well,  and  like  to  read  what 
is  well  written.  Go  to,  Tupman  !  you 
are  speak t tig  in  a  purely  Pickwickian 
sense  when  you  say  wo  traduce  **  the 
south."  Is  **  the  south,"  slavery  | 
Wo  do  speak  ill  of  slavery,  and  wo 
shall  often  do  so.  W^  shoot  folly  as  it 
flies,  and  wherever  it  flies,  and  wher- 
ever it  (lerehes.  And  if  folly  bloats 
into  crime  or  fuddles  into  fury,  we  fiholl 
still  shoot  away. 
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— Bor^  (Harper  &  Brothers)  U  one  of 
tbe  lirelieat  and  most  Fparkliug  of  tha  late 
UookB  of  IraveL  ilalf  of  the  yolumc;,  and 
the  beat  half,  ifl  devoted  to  life  in  PariB, 
and  overflows  with  shrewd  and  ffymjiSithetic 
obflcrvAtion  nnd  criticism  of  French  char- 
acter and  habits.  The  title  of  the  book 
ezpreflsefl  the  gilded  surf  ace  of  thingi  which 
is  mmi  obvious  to  everj  spectator,  aad 
which  the  author  occasional  I  j  pierces  to 
show  us  that,  after  all,  U  is  only  dor6^  and 
that  the  emila  is  not  a  ros^^  but  a  bit  of 
ecented  muf^Uo.  There  la  thus  a  kind  of 
philosophy  in  the  book,  not  obtrusive, 
hardly  inteotional,  but  which  redeemH  it 
from  being  pure  persiflage.  The  author  is 
bimHeir,  evidentlyt  one  of  ihejmne**e  dorii. 
He  speaks  familiarly  of  Oregon^  and  the 
We»i  iDdies,  and  New  Orleans,  showing 
that  he  is  no  cockney-critic.  The  cockney- 
critics,  indeed,  have  no  mercy  at  his  bands. 
The  iillly  Frenchmen  and  womeo,  who  have 
written  sitly  little  books  about  thb  coun- 
try, are  pleasantly  spitted  aud  roaslud. 
Especially,  perhaps,  our  old  friend  L^oa 
Beanvallet,  tragedian,  whose  mission  it 
was  to  introduce  Ilachel  and  Haclne  to  the 
Choc  taws  of  Broadway,  and  whose  great 
national  drama  of  t'aKhingtan  was  not  per- 
formed, IS  treated  quite  without  ceremony 
by  our  author.  Why,  then^  we  must  ask^ 
with  this  dear  perception  of  the  absurdity 
of  the  amiftblo  Leoo,  why  did  the  author 
of  Dori  condescend  occa^iooally  to  become 
aBeauvallet  himself?  His  pbilo&ophizlDg 
about  the  filavery  question  is  as  wise  as 
that  of  the  tragedian  upon  American  life 
and  society*  His  argument  K  that  since 
immediate  emancipation  would  be  disas' 
trou^,  and  since  he  believes  the  slave  to  be 
fat  aud  jolly,  while  he  thinks  Ibc  European 
lalwrer  is  not,  ihtrrfore,  although  slavery 
be  ^*  abstractly  wrong,''  it  is  much  better 
for  the  slave  to  remain  a  flave.  If  the 
question  were  one  of  pork,  the  argument 
of  fatness  woo  Id  be  good.  But  oor  author 
forgets  that,  amid  all  the  ineffable  tw^addle 
abonl  the  bencOt  of  bringiog  the  African 
to  tills  country,  and  the  general  beatifying 
influeooe  of  slavery,  the  fuct  is,  that  not  a 
single  law  in  a  plngl<i  state  provides  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  slave.  In  propor- 


tion as  he  emerges  fVom  his  African  bar- 
barism  \  but,  on  the  contrary,  laws  aro  ex- 
pressly enacted  forbidding  his  education, 
and,  consequently,  perpetuating  his  bar- « 
barhim.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  man  of  hiimof, 
like  our  author,  should  have  failed  to  aeo 
this  extravagant  practical  jest*  He  falli 
into  the  same  error  as  the  Reverend  Ireuu^ui 
Primci  who  published  two  dreadfully  dull 
books  of  foreign  travel^  a  year  or  two  since, 
which  were  most  justly  condemned  in  these 
pages.  We  beg  pardon  of  Dori^  for  even  ' 
hinting  that  so  succulent  a  diah  resemblefl,  , 
in  any  degree,  so  dry  a  one  ;  but  when  the 
author  speaks  of  the  sad  European  taborer 
and  the  gay  American  slave,  he  is  only 
echoing  the  emotion  of  the  Reverend 
Irenceaa  Prime,  who,  8e<!iug  women  at  work 
in  the  Dyld,  instantly  thanked  God  thak 
women  did  not  work  in  American  fleld^ 
and  exclaimed  that  such  a  state  of  thinge 
was  quite  as  bad  as  American  slavery,  U 
it  any  justification  of  wrong  in  one  place 
that  there  is  also  wrong  In  another?  Is  it 
any  more  agreeable  to  break  your  leg  b^ 
cause  yonr  cousin  broke  his  arm  ?  Ther4 
is  an  endless  stampede  Of  the  Gandldatea 
from  this  Christian  opportunity,  called 
slavery,  and,  while  we  writv?,  the  region  iji 
which  it  exlgts  trembles  with  terrible  doubt, 
like  a  city  upon  a  volcano.  It  is  not  diflS- 
cult  for  a  gentleman,  who  studies  the  dori 
aspect  of  the  world,  to  enjoy  gilding,  and 
to  say,  as  he  saunters  on,  '*  Come,  let  us  bo 
fat  and  jolly.  You,  my  dear  Cuffee,  are  no 
worse  off  than  maoy  other  men.  Think 
what  you  might  have  been  had  you  and 
your  ancestors  staid  in  Africa.  Now,  yott 
are  sold,  and  your  wife  and  children — yon 
are  made  a  thing,  by  law,  and  have  no  in- 
terest in,  or  right  to,  your  own  labor,  and 
so  will  it  t>e  with  your  children  forever 
and  ever,  world  without  end.  But  then, 
if  Frovidenoe  allots  your  Christian  cduca^ 
tion  to  the  slate  of  Louisiana,  you  shall 
have  one  barrel  of  Indian  corn  and  a  pint 
of  salt  per  month ;  and,  if  you  don't  get  it| 
your  oath  is  not  valid  against  your  master  f 
If  in  North  Carolina,  you  shall  have  a 
quart  of  corn  per  day— yon  lucky  dog! — 
you  may  also  be  '  moderately  corrected/ 
and,  if  y oa  reaist,  yon  may  be  put  to  death ; 
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and,  above  all,  70a  shall  not  be  taught  to 
read,  bat  you  shall  enjoy  the  gloriouB  pri- 
Tileges  of  the  GovpeL  Come,  therefore, 
my  black  brother,  let  as  rejoice  together 
that  women  do  not  work  in  American 
fields.''  This  is  Z>9r/ with  a  witness.  Bat 
the  anthor  chooses  to  philosophize  In  this 
way,  and  so  we  most  needs  criticise.  If 
the  poor  gilding  at  home  can  thus  deceiTC 
him,  the  reader  instinctiTcly  becomes  a 
little  skeptical  of  his  foreign  criticism. 
Bat  the  same  reader  cannot  fail  to  enjoy 
the  spirit  and  humor  of  the  book—a  hamor 
which  is  never  forced,  bot  genial  and  gash- 
ing, with,  an  occasional  strain  of  tender 
sentiment,  not  unlike  Sterne.  Had  the 
aathor  given  his  work  a  more  narrative 
form,  and  treated  his  material  more  artist- 
ically, Dori  woald  have  been  a  more  per- 
manent addition  to  oar  literature  of  travel 
than  it  is  now  likely  to  become. 

— ^The  name  of  Hbnbt  T.  TccKBBicLir  Is 
justly  conspicaoas  in  oar  literatore;  bat 
by  nothing  has  Mr.  Tackerman  more  Justly 
deserved  his  distinction  than  by  the  volume 
of  E88ay$y  Biographical  and  Critieai  (Phil- 
lips, Sampson  &  Co.),  which  has  just  been 
Issued  in  a  style  worthy  Its  merits.  They 
are  what  they  are  called— Jteciiet  qfeharae- 
ter  ;  and  those  who  have  always  remarked 
Mr.  Tuckerman's  peculiar  power  of  analy- 
sis and  statement,  his  calm  and  well- 
balanced  discrimination,  eulogistic  without 
extravagance,  and  critical  without  bitter- 
ness, will  find  the  present  volume  an  en- 
during monument  of  his  characteristic 
talent.  It  Is  a  gallery  of  Interesting  por- 
traits, thirty  in  number ;  and  the  subjects 
are  chofen  with  a  happy  variety,  which 
shows  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  author's 
studies  and  sympathies.  Indeed,  every- 
thing from  Mr.  Tackerman's  pen  has  the 
air  of  fine  schclarship  and  affectionate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  best  literature.  His 
style  is  simple  and  transparent.  It  is  the 
essay  style—the  manner  of  a  man  whose 
early  loves  and  later  approval  linger  with 
the  Spectator  and  the  London  wits.  But 
lliis  preference  by  no  means  ezclades  from 
his  appreciation  the  highly-colored  rhetoric 
of  other  times  and  manners.  Our  author's 
mind  is  eminently  judicial.  His  judgments 
are  just,  whatever  the  age  or  character  of 
the  sulijoct  before  him.  All  these  remarks 
are  illustrated  In  the  Biographical  Essays. 
the  latest,  and,  we  think,  the  best  of  Mr. 
Tuckerman's  books.    Our  readers  will  dis- 


cover that  they  have  met  some  of  these 
essays  before.  No  student  of  English  litera- 
ture will  have  forgotten  the  paper  in  the 
North  American-  Review  upon  Laorence 
Sterne,  which,  appearing  so  soon  after 
Thackeray's  delineation  of  the  fanocu  een- 
tiraentalist,  took  a  dilforent  view,  with  as 
much  force  and  skill  as  Thaekemj  gave  to 
his  trenchant  and  amusing  portraiture- 
Thackeray's  object  was  to  show,  at  one 
stroke,  the  peculiar  signifleauce  of  Sterne 
in  English  literature,  whldi  fo  an  inherent 
neeesrity  of  a  lecture,  and  of  the  end  Tliack- 
eray  had  in  view.  But  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment creates,  necessarily,  an  appenmnoe 
of  injustice.  It  Is  true.  Indeed ;  bat  then 
other  things  are  true,  also.  Mr.  Tneker- 
man*s  essay  contemplatei  the  partlenlar, 
as  well  as  the  general,  truth;  and  the 
greater  detail  Is,  therefore,  a  greater  ▼aloe. 
His  estimate  of  Southey,  too,  is  the  heet 
we  know.  It  gives  a  very  elenr  and  Teiy 
complete  view  of  hli  life,  talent,  and  per- 
formance. We  may  my  the  eaaie  of  the 
papas  upon  Lord  Jefflrry  and  Jenny  lind. 
Indeed,  we  have  found  them  til  ringnUrlj 
graphic  and  entertaining— for  they  are 
biographical  as  well  as  erttieal— tiio  na- 
terlal  being  so  wisely  mingled  that  the 
attention  is  constantly  allured  and  benHod 
fh>m  page  to  page.  We  eannot  oint  to 
notice  the  tone  of  sincerity  and  modesty 
which  pervades  the  work.  It  li  hard  to 
sketch  character  without  ffippaney.  Even 
Macanlay  is  brilliantly,  and  Gariyle  saTage- 
ly,  unjust.  The  one  must  sparkle,  the 
other  loves  an  Olympian  meer.  And  bo 
of  the  smaller  critics,  according  as  they 
call  one  or  the  other  master.  But  Mr* 
Tuckerman's  sketches  are  not  the  lem  Tivid 
because  they  are  rimple  and  raodmt.  They 
are  like  an  introduction  to  celebrlUea  by  a 
gentleman,  and  not  by  a  chasseur  or  a  re- 
cluse. 

—A  book  has  lain  upon  our  table  for  a 
month  or  two,  which  is  not  fbr  a  season 
but  for  all  seasons ;  not  only  for  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  but  for  all  moods  of  the  mlnd- 
Seleetlons  from  books  are  here  eometimes 
called  a  dangerous  experiment,  bat  more 
and  more  a  necessary  one.  "  Come,  now, 
show  me  your  best  pictures,"  says  the  oon- 
noieseur  to  the  arlrcollector,  in  Goethe's 
"  Essays  upon  Art."  And  who,  if  he  wished 
to  see  something  peculiarly  cbaraeter- 
istic  of  Turner,  and  had  but  a  day  In  Lon- 
don, would  not  willingly  confide  himself  to 
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Eu^kin,  nod  look  at  what  that  critic  dcsig- 
nfttvd,  Rtiil  kaew  that  be  bad  leea  Turner? 
Now,  our  chiinces  of  rending,  amoDg  all 
the  books  aud  la  all  tfac  MbrarioB,  are  but  a 
day  iQ  London.  OT  all  the  men  who  haTo 
libraries  of  a  thousand  books,  bow  mao^ 
bSTe  read  tbem  all  !  How  many,  even  of 
tbo9e  who  have  a  true  Bcbolarly  love  of 
letters,  do  not  buy  many  and  many  a 
famous  book,  and  pat  it  upon  the  ahelvefi, 
against  that  happy  millennial  day,  when 
they  fiball  read  all  they  wish  to  read  T  In 
the  degree  of  the  impOMlblllty  of  reading 
all  the  good  bo<>kSj  even,  la  the  value  of  a 
work  wbioh  collects  the  best  thinga  from 
many  good  otiea,  and,  with  the  skill  of  the 
aeliiCtion,  iosplrea  perfi>ct  confidence  in  the 
taate  of  the  compiler,  m  that  the  work  he- 
comes  a  collection  of  choice,  and  not  of 
chance*  extracts.  Soch,  among  ail  similar 
books,  is  eminently  Sitd  Graifij  for  Thought 
and  Ditautnon.  A  eumpUidifm*  By  Mra. 
Anna  C,  Lowell^  author  of  **  Theory  of 
Teaching,"  **  Thoughts  on  the  Education 
of  GirU,"  etc.  (Ticknor  A  Fields),  It  U  in 
two  neat  voiume^^  which  contain  noihing 
pal  try  y  or  pretty,  or  senti  mental,  hnt  are 
full  of  the  truest  and  most  beautiful  thloga 
of  the  wieecit  men*  Wo  have  but  one  tittle 
fault  to  Qnd,  and  that  \n^  that  the  names  of 
the  authors  are  not  placed  against  the  titles 
of  the  extracts.  In  the  Index.  But  this  is  a 
tmall  defect  in  a  work  so  vain  able  opon 
the  table  of  the  many  cultivated  and  ac- 
oompUfthed  persooB  who  have  small  oppor* 
tunity  of  reading,  but  who  wl&h  sometimes 
to  aee  a  pearlt  to  remind  them  that  they 
once  Bailed  the  Persian  Grulf. 

— Our  poctx  are  winter-birds^  and  burst 
into  song  with  the  coming  of  snow.  A 
silent  cliorufi  of  them  sit  patiently  at  our 
side.  Patience^  still,  poets!  There  is  a 
more  terrible  critic  than  we,  sitting  in  judg- 
ment npou  all  of  us,  night  and  day.  The 
race-coiirf^e  of  literature  is  like  the  bridgo 
la  Mirza-s  dream — the  blithe  Bgures  are 
forever  disappearing,  silently  going  under 
Not  the  bottest-pre«9ed  paper^  not  the  au- 
tique«(t  type,  not  the  comellest  binding,  not 
even  Ibe  cheapest  price  avails  to  mvc  us. 
We  write  our  books  and  print  them  ;  our 
cheerful  companion  prophesicfl  for  us  fame 

andimmor ;  pop!  the  trap  elidef,  and  wc 

are  gone  before  bis  sentence  is  ended.  This 
is,  perhaps,  not  the  livelieet  exordium  for 
the  poets,  of  whom  we  are  about  to  say  a 
word.     But,  considering  Mirza^a  dream, 


onght  we  to  trust  ourselves  to  say  so  long  a 
word  as  immortality  ?  Mr-  Joauu  QuiNtT, 
the  author  of  "  Lyterin/^  grandson,  as  we 
learn,  of  the  old  man  eloquent,  has  writtea 
Chariclea  (Ticknor  St  Fields).  The  subject 
is  classical.  It  concerns  tho  death  of 
Tiberius,  and  the  title  of  the  poem  is  the 
name  of  the  physician.  This  is  unfortu- 
nate ;  for  Becker^H**Chariclea"  has  given  the 
name  another  kind  of  familiarity.  This 
drama  is  a  good  academic  exercise,  but  not 
mach  of  a  poem.  Talfoard 'a  "  Ion"  was  the 
best  specimen  of  this  style  of  performance, 
and  that  Is  poor  enough.  Talfourd  and 
Mr.  Quincy  are  modern  men— why  should 
they  write  npon  ancient  Bai>jecls,  in  an 
ancient  way,  except  to  show  how  skillfully 
they  can  do  it?  If  you  have  slrength  in 
your  arms.  It  is  a  pity  to  expend  it  upon 
climbing  poles,  with  nothing  at  the  top. 

— Andri^  a  traytdt/  in  fivi  atU,  by  W.  W. 
Loud  (Charles  Scrtbner),  is  a  very  different 
drama^  both  in  topic  and  treatment,  from 
Mr.  Quincy*s.  It  wan  the  great  misfortune 
of  Mr,  Lord,  upon  his  first  essay,  several 
years  since,  to  be  prematurely  praised. 
Before  his  book  of  poems  was  published,  ii 
was  announced  that  a  new  American  poet 
had  l>een  born.  But  fame  cannot  be  ante- 
dated, and  it  seemed  as  if  Mr.  Lord  were 

about  to  disappear  before  his  immor » 

had  fairly  been  pronounced. 

In  the  thin,  handsome  volume  before  ns, 
he  DOW  presents  grave  claims.  The  at- 
tempt h  certainly  audacious,  to  treat  a  fa- 
miliar incident  of  our  revolutionary  his- 
tory as  Shakespeare  treated  the  story  of 
Othello  and  the  history  of  Queen  Catha- 
rine* Mr.  Lord  does  not  enter  upon  the 
task  blindly  or  inconsiderately.  He  ac- 
knowledges, in  bis  preface,  the  obvious 
difficulty.  But  he  declares  that  neither 
**  rhyme  nor  reason  forbid  that  dramatio 
verse  should  now  approach  as  near  to  our 
spoken  language,  as  It  did  in  the  age  of 
Elizabeth  to  a  now  obsolete  but  then  fami- 
liar dictioa.*'  A  poet  should  never  write 
a  preface  involving  a  theory ;  for  the 
proof  of  his  theory  and  its  II  la  strati  on 
necessarily  lie  in  the  performance.  If  that 
be  good,  there  is  no  need  of  saying  npon 
what  principles  it  was  wrought.  If  it  be 
bad,  the  priociple  remains  undetermined. 
We  think  that  Mr.  Lord  has  told  the  story 
of  Andr^  with  interest  and  force.  Ilia 
poem  has  fine  lines  ;  It  is  clear  and  conli- 
nuouap  but  it  gives  the  tale  no  dignity  or 
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gnDdear  thai  it  litd  not  before,  and,  m  a 
draiiia»  It  to  faoltj,  becaiue  tba  ehtof  Inler- 
ttt  to  not  In  the  hero»  Andii,  bat  in  Ar. 
noldt  the  betnj«r.  The  oharacter  of 
Arnold  to  weU-ooaeelTed,  and  deretoped 
with  power  $  bat  Andr^,  whoee  Inlereet  in 
htotory  to  an  iatereet  of  ritaation  aion 
than  of  oharaoter,  haa  <AYioodj  not  IIm 
•toff  for  the  hero  of  a  drama.  Kb^ 
Andr^  was  a  gaUaat  yoath,  who  Ured  and 
died  a  gentleman.  Hto  ftory  to  one  of  the 
lad  epieodee  that  oooor  in  aU  wan ;  bat 
hto  aitoation,  howerer  lad,  to  never  reaUj 
tragio.  Hto  fate  to  exterior  to  himeeU;  not 
evolved  from  hto  eharaoter.  Had  thto 
been  eo,  the  anthiM^  himaelf  ooald  not  have 
BolBtfed  the  drama  to  oontinoe  after  the 
death  of  Andrl,  whioh  to  ite  natual  end. 
The  poet,  in  faot»  foUowa  the  tmer  dra- 
matic development  of  the  tale»  and,  leada 
na  on  to  the  proper  oolmination  of  the 
eircnmiitancea,  which  to  not  the  death  of 
the  leesw  man— that  being  on|j  an  event 
—bat  the  conwmmation  of  the  diahonor 
of  Arnold,  the  stronger  agent 

— fij  the  aide  of  the  two  alight  volomea 
of  Mr.  Qainoj  and  Mr.  Lord,  stand  two 
goodly  boolu,  Play$  and  Pomu,  by  Gnonoi 
H.  Boxn  (Ticknor  &  Ftolds).  llr.Boker'a 
to  no  new  name  in  oar  literalnre,  and  hto 
repatation,  as  the  most  fertito  and  saocess^ 
fal  of  American  dramattots,  to  already  ea- 
tabliahed.  We  are  glad  that  he  has  col- 
lected hto  works  into  so  handsome  a  form« 
and  that  hto  literaiy  claims  may  thus  be 
properly  aamrted.  If  the  theory  of  the 
article  in  thto  issae  of  the  Honthly  be  cor- 
rect, Kr.  Boker  lias  not  erred  in  hto  choice 
of  sabjecto  for  bto  various  dramas.  He 
has  not  hesitated  to  go  to  the  same  htotorio- 
al  soaroes  even  at  which  Shakespeare 
drank,  and  in  his  Anne  Boleyn  restores  to 
OS  again  the  court  and  the  circomstaoce 
of  Henry  VTIL,  while  in  Ihmetsca  da  Bimi- 
mi  we  trench  upon  the  gloomy  grandeor 
of  the  great  Toacan.  All  these  dramas— 
and  they  are  six  in  number— seem  to  us 
written  with  consummate  ability.  The 
plot  to  always  precise  and  well  developed, 
the  characters  dramatic  and  consUtent, 
the  costume  and  the  acccsaories  of  circum- 
stance, the  detaito  of  local  and  contempo- 
rary knowledge,  remarkably  affluent  and 
accurate.  The  plays  have  the  full  flavor 
of  the  old  drama,  and  the  author  may 
fairly  be  ranked  in  the  best  fchool  of  dra- 
matists.   Mr.  Boker's  poetry  to  all  marked 


by  a  dry,  flbrons  strength,  which  is  wmrj 
annsaal,and  haa lltllo sympathy  wifk  the 
eomnt  manner  of  tha  time.  8yapalhalio 
stndy  of  a  atoidtor  Ulesaiy  epoeh  nqr 
Ihnahave  left  its  mark  npoa  hfan^hfttlhe 
tandeaay  to  that  apoeh  was,  of  caww,  in 
htonator*.  Thto mnly  toaM  ia ooa  oTlba 
fleasantsst  ohanolsitolica  of  Maw  Bohsr^ 
Bosa.  It  givea  a  kind  •f  mainwij  aa««at- 
nesa  ta  hto  versa,  baaldsa  inspiring  %  per- 
■onal  vsqMOt  te  the  pant  No  iMn 
Inlersrtad  in  oor  liisnton  wiU  fliOl  So  an- 
quint  hiDHelf  with  thsss  poow  .and 
dramas,  of  whtoh,  in  illnitntlaa  of  whai 
«a  hava  said,  «s  aan  ob|j  lot  nana  for 


«Kot  wfasB  Oe  bnma  ftmn, whtoh 


Is  fragrant  with  Oe  loslj 
8pring« 
Merwiiealnti 


Li^panting  in  her  OoweiyemBriy; 
Mor  yet  when  dail^  aatoBm  sadiT  ntva 
la  tiftered   aara,  thio^gh  aildeh  fta 


ahrewd  winds  aii^^ 
To  bear  her  treaaniea  lo  the 
Hard  wfartar  sat  Ibr  the 

tbiagi 
Not  even  iriien  wtotor,  heir  of  ay.theyear| 


IMa,  nke  a  miaer  reand 


The  bcimmto«  ptonty  ef  hi 
lioerdt 

Ho,  not  in  nstore,  change  Ae  howaoe*«r. 
Can  Iliad  peribet  type  er  woHhv  paar 

Of  the>ir  maid  ^  whom  SVhaa 


*-^And  here,  dedicated  to  Goorso  B. 
Boker,  in  amooth,  awaet  vaiaaa,  in  aatiqaa 
^ype,  to  a  book  of  Saagt  ^Smmmtr,  bf 
SiOBABD  HuuT  SroDDiAnD  (TiduKMr  3t 
Fielda).  The  antique  type  mna  fthroogh 
the  book,  and  givea  it  a  qaaint,  dainty  air, 
harmonioua  with  the  dahity  aantiaant  and 
melody- <^  the  poetry.  Wa  l^r  be  par- 
doned for  an  eqieoiai  tendainaap  toward 
thto  volume,  when  the  reader  flnda  in  it 
aome  of  the  most  beautiful  poema  that 
have  been  printed  injPshMM.  The  Ural 
song  in  the  collection, 


**  There  ere  gaSna  for  an  our  I 

to  a  guah  of  the  purest  pathos  and  moslo, 
which  our  readers  will  well  remember.  Aa 
the  eye  waodera  along  the  pagea,  it  aeea 
that  there  ia  a  kind  of  dramatie  intereat 
in  the  poems— the  Buljects  and  tbe  treni- 
ment  being,  so  to  say,  atudiea  in  diflSereni 
lands,  moods,  and  languages.  There  nro 
songs  that  would  have  sparkled  aa  genu  In 
the  old  dramaa— as  thus : 
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**  Tlip  f-ky  ia  ft  dnnkln^  cup, 

Thfit  was  overtunioJ.  ut"  olJ, 
An«l  it  pimn  In  the  oy«-'i  of  moil 
Its  wine  of  iiijy  gold  ? 

♦♦  We  drink  thnl  wine  ftll  dfty, 

Til!  ttiu  hM*l  drop  ^  dmiinjd  op, 
Ami  are  lighted  off  ti>  bt?d 
By  tUe  jeweLd  la  tho  cap.'* 

And.   again,   etrains  m  mouraful   lu  the 
iiigbs  of  Heioe — thw: 

'*  Dowti  ht  the  end  of  the  loog-,  dark  •treet, 
Y Prt  n*,  yon rs  ii  go , 
I  ant  witli  my  HivofiibtKUrt  oti  the  pior, 
Wjiti^tiing  the  river  fluw. 

**  The  siimm  wus  dlmblu^  the  u,ky  thaX  night, 
Whitt*  iiH  the  wmtor'*t  enow  ; 
Wc?  kitMKvii  in  its  hfzht^  and  aworo  to  be  trae^ 
Uiit  thnt  WAS  ydu-e  ago. 

"  Once  m^-ro  I  walk  m  tho  dark  old  afreet, 
Wenrily  to  «md  fro, 
Dut  I  fit  iiu  more  on  the  doaolalo  pier, 
Wiitching  the  river  flow." 

It  ifl  in  th»s«  hursts  and  jela  of  eong, 
that  Mr.  Stoddiird's  (Kculiftr  UlmX  lies. 
Iliri  gong>«  nre  not  ho  tQgeaioufl  fts  lI«iramQ^«^ 
uor  fK»  fUtjofiLie  &A  Pinckuey's,  nor  bo 
po^Hilftr  wt  Morrin^tf  ;  but  tbey  have  a  truer 
pat'iic  i^ea»e,  a  Uner  pontic  feellaf;  th&D  all 
of  ihuin  together.  Our  poet  \n  not  ^o  bap^ 
py  ID  tliL*  looger  poems.  They  have  all  km 
excellence  of  niidody,  aud  feeling,  aod 
dt4tcut*t  peroiplioD.  btit  they  have  ri 
foreigu  flavor.  Evto  Lhe  liiflt  poem  m  the 
book,  ufiTectiotiiite*  and  graceful  and  bcaa« 
tiful,  &8  it  U,  him  yet  a  toucb  of  Teouy^n 
wliich  teaaus  Ibe  memory.  This  is  aotnc- 
tiling,  Itosvev'tT,  that  Mr.  Stoddard  sbiires 
vihh  ukil  young  uutbors ;  the  iatpiratiou  of 
bouka  mthLT  thun  of  actual  exptirieuco. 
Out  a  souj;  like  the  following  is  wholly 
hiii  own,  and  fihow'ii  the  poet : 

''THE  FALCOiV. 

**lH'<lonni,  cm  n  Biiminer  dny  like  thia, 
I  pin?  with  n.  fniici€»d  wrong; 
B(U  out  in  lhe  i»au«httie.  out  b  the  wlnd^ 
My  soul  ta  a  f&lcou  6troug. 

**  Thn  briive,  bi-ififht  nun,  io  merry  and  old— 
lilt  ieuda  hii»  uureiiglh  to  my  wings, 
And  I  »oftr  till  I  >fee  the  koUI*  n  gnte, 
Where  tho  lark  nt  niorutng  siii^, 

"  Btit  li»t  my  Indy  summon  me  back, 
t  romo*  as  a  ftileon  should. 
Out  t>f  thu  iiuiialuoo,  out  of  ibo  wind, 
And  yield  Uiy  eyea  to  the  houd.*' 

—  Still  mtJfe  poem»,  nod  «tlll  poetry, 
Word»  for  //w  Ituur,  by  the  author  of 
"  l*rtj5*ion  Flowemi"  ^Ticknor  A  Fivlds), 
aod  the  name  Mrs,  Howi£  upon  the  back 
Of  the  book— .\Ir8.  S.  G,  Huwe,  of  Bo»toQ, 
Wife  of  the  distinguished  phllatiihropist. 


Every  poem  tn  tbli  book  is  full  of  the 
inof^t  passionate  feeling,  i^traioed  with  in* 
ienne  L'motton.  Tht  verse  is  the  very  ia- 
adequate  expreAaioa  of  a  longing,  rcsilcAS, 
impiTiouB,  and  altecUonatc*  nature ;  It  Ib 
full  of  reality,  fnll  of  the  deepest  pathos 
ftnd  pride.  It  la  n  purely  private  and  per- 
sonal bookt  sbovringf  certainly,  the  vision, 
but  not  proving  the  faculty  diviue.  By 
thi»  we  mean  only  that  the  faculty  is  not 
commensurate  with  the  viaioo,  not  that  it 
does  not  exist ;  for,  of  all  the  many  vol- 
nines  of  poetry  reoeotly  published,  Mrs, 
Howe's  seems  to  ns  by  far  the  most  start* 
Ungty  reaU  It  Is  a  leaf  out  of  life.  $ho 
sings  what  she  is.  It  is  a  troubled  and 
tearful  tH^ok^iUe  song  of  a  mind  that  is 
yet  struggling,  and  an  unsatisfied  hcEkrt, 
All  the  be.«t  things  In  it  are  personal  apos- 
trrtphcs  and  dirges,  until,  in  **  High  Art," 
all  the  subtle  sarcasm  of  a  shrewd  wit, 
hampered  by  monotonotii  oonveottons, 
bursts  forth,  and  balances  any  accoant  of 
crittcism  that  may  be  mode  upon  the 
book,  by  forestall  tag  the  utmost  severity. 
Let  whoever  U  going  to  say  smart  things 
about  these  poems  read  **  High  Art,*'  and 
pause.  Think  of  what  a  brilliant,  witlier* 
ing,  satiric  onFlaugbt  upon  all  of  as,  pub- 
lic and  private,  easy  dilettante  iilteratturtf 
and  ditto  ditto  private  readers  and  judges 
of  books,  this  talent  is  capable  of  I  Think 
how  we  might  all  have  bot^a  spitted  upon 
puns  aud  slung  with  sarcasm!  But  this 
hand  ^Tjtcs  with  **  a  sad  sincerity/'  and 
ibis  heart  of  exuberant  passion  cannot 
free  it<*eir  from  itself.  After  the  reign  of 
the  myriad  Lady  Magateine  poettuti  (the 
mongrel  word  is  proper  here),  ladies  who 
have  writ  ton  the  most  graceful  good 
grammar  about  emotions  they  never  had, 
it  is  truly  refre^iog  to  encounter  n 
torrent  of  lawi  streaming  out  of  the 
heart  of  real  experience.  Evidently  an 
ardent  personal  friend  of  Senator  Sum- 
ner, and  of  the  cause  in  which  be  has  Buf- 
fered* the  author  devotes  several  poems 
to  the  national  disgrace  of  last  May  at 
Washington,  aod  enlhusiias  tic  ally  idealizes 
her  friend  as  the  representative  of  tho 
cauKti.  There  ts  a  stately  music  in  *■  Tho 
Senator's  Return"  worthy  the  senator  and 
the  occasion.  It  was,  doubtless,  written 
before  hi.^  return;  but  that  event  was  un- 
paralleled  in  the  hiatory  of  New  England 
for  lis  simplicity  and  sublimity.  We  find, 
also,  an  exquisite  reminisce nco  of  a  friend- 
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riiip  with  one  whose  nam  is  no  kmger  a 
private  name— Horace  Biaaey  Wallace — 
and  dwU^eB,  tne  as  leader,  of  tboae 
whoae  Bemories  are  aacredlj  prirate. 
Robert  Brownia^  and  Us  wife  are  mlated 
with  reproachfal  aiaiie,  aa  aoi  ncogaising 
aae  who  elaiaied  the  recogailion  of  earaeat 
Id  Bot  the  praise  of  anoeaii.  Flo- 
\  Nigfatiagale,  aaother  persooal  friend 
of  the  aathor,  li  the  thenM  of  sosm  of  the 
best  poeawia  the  volame  the  last  of  which 
ve  qaote,  as  afair  illnstrationof  that  prood 
tendemeas  of  a  woamn  which  iUaniaates 
every  page  of  the  book.     The  previons 


"llieB  eofoat  not  the  herele  heart  aloae 
la  those  whom  aelloB  and  remit  make 


Sinoe  the  mbCme  of  aatare's  exeeDeBee 
lies  ia  eadariag,  as  aefaiering  fkte.*' 


And  then  foUows  the 
more,"  in  which  the  poet 
the  name  of  W4 


'Farther- 
to  men  In 


« We.  fliat  are  held  of  foa  in  narrow  chafais, 
'- — htfaroarbeaaty    ttroaghoarfony 


One  BMMDmt  to  a  baiTCB 
To  drop  IB  dreacy  BOCU 

"« We,  dwarfed  to  salt  the 


of  yoor 


Thwarted  la  afl  oar 
powers. 
Hare  yet  s  sad,  m^estie  ] 
The  dignity  ofsafeing    thstl 

"  The  proadeit  of  yoa  lires  not,  bat  be  wrung 
A  womsa's  anrasisting  form  inth  pain, 
While  the  long  noitare  of  yoar  belplem 
yean 
Broogfat  baA  the  bitter  child-birfli  throes 


"We  wait  apon  yoar  fluicies    wslch  yoar 
win— 
Stndv  Toar  pleasure,  oft  with  trembling 

Of  tiie  *nr<««  sad  glory  of  yoar  Hves 
Ye  think  it  grace  to  yield  the  mesnest  part 
"E'ea  Nature,  partial  mother,  reasou  tfaos : 
*To  theie  the  duty,  and  to  those  the  right ;' 
Oar  faithfal  serrice  eamt  us  enffefunoe, 
But  we  shall  love  you  in  jrour  own  de- 
spita 

"  Toyon  the  thrillmir  meed  of  praise  belongs ; 
To  Of,  the  paiofnUsr  dsMrt  may  tall : 
We  touch  the  brim,  where  ye  exhaust  the 
bowU 
But,  wliere  ye  pay  your  due,  we  yidid  our 
alL 


afl 


eigh,  with  reverend 


The  worth  «if  tho#«  unproved,  or  orertried. 
And  when  ye  praise  the  perfect  work  of  one, 
flay  na«  y«  are  sliamed  in  her,  but  glori- 
fied." 

This  is  no  «*  woman's  poetry,"  hot  the 


thought  and  the  marie  nf  a  poet ;  and  tbe 
whole  book  is  no  km  mid  and  rincere. 
Why  should  we  bealtate  to  glv»  to  Mn. 
Howe  the  poaition  whidi  ihe  tnkea  bj  her 
PmmimJUw»%  and  Wmria  Jwr  the  flbw, 
andeonfemthaldespitetlmBnkMsfaiiltsQf 
art,  the  diflcnlty,  and  obaomrfty,  nad  Im- 
perfhet  meMy—dc^pito  tim  vniH  of  an 
entire  fhaing  of  the  thongbl  In  Mie,  her 
name  mnst  be  mentioned  among  the  poeteT 
Bnt  she  baa  nraeh  to  do  beihre  her  claim 
will  be  widely  reeognlned.  WUhont  m  re- 
solnte  emancipation  firom  tte  pnrelj  pri- 
Tafte  cast  of  her  aong,  there  will  not  be 
m  cleamem  and  mfiody  wUeh  are 
itial  to  a  permanent  neeeptntloa.  The 
poet  Is  not  a  poet  nntU  ho  Imi  i 
in  his  Term  tlie  emotlen 
him  In  life.  HeBiti«'peBrfTnnBd  nlone, 
above  the  hnndred4mnd  plaj  of  Us  imn- 
gination.*' 

— Aadhsfiithi  JPWf  and  AmCby  Whjhw 
FL400  (Little,  Brown  ikOn.),  ia  n  qnlet 
anddeUgfatfUbodkof  n  ijmpnthetie  ob- 
isrvmlion  of  nntnre.  Bfadf 
and  the  glories  of  i^y  aa 
4he  themea  of  Mr.  nagg,  and  what  he  1 
with  a  comprAenrive  eye,  he  tdln  fat  i 
amodeatand  manly  wi^tlml  fte 
la  onre  to  be  charBMd,and  If  he  be  n 
eoontty  reader,  and  a  real  kfrernf  nntere, 
bewiU  pntXr.Flagg^bookby  the  ride 
of  Cotton's  upon  his  table.  A  natnral 
love  of  natore— ao  to  say— always  inspirea 
a  style  of  racy  rimplidty ;  fbr  tiw  range 
of  observation  lies  ontride  the  iphere  of 


—  Lake  ^T^^ami;  or, 
DUamrieM  durwg  fmr  ftan^  Wmdermgt 
in  the  Wildt  tf  Somlkwedan  4firiea;  by 
Charlss  Johx  Axdebsson— has  been  re- 
published in  a  beaatifbl  libraiy  form  by 
Dix,  Edwards  &  Ca ;  and  its  Talue  ia 
greatly  enhanced  by  a  prefktory  letter 
from  Col.  Fr£iioxt.  ^th  the  dignity 
and  modesty  that  are  cbaracteristlo  of  his 
whole  career,  he  writes,  at  the  request  of 
the  pablishers,  a  simple  letter,  ezpresaing 
his  general  interest  in  geographical  re- 
search, and  pays  a  most  cordial  compli- 
ment to  Dr.  Kane  and  Bayard  Taylcyr, 
Americans  who  have  n*ade  their  namca 
illnstrioos  in  tbe  literatore  of  travcL  It 
is  a  valoable  and  interesting  book,  to 
which  the  recent  return  of  Dr.  Living- 
stone from  tbe  same  regions  gives  addi> 
tional  attraction. 
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—Mr.  Milburn,  the  blind  preacher,  has, 
ia  a  late  work  of  his,  yeatared  to  ooa- 
deiim  some  of  the  prevalent  oostoms  of 
Bociety— one  of  them  being  the  fashion  of 
livlDg  in  boarding-houses.  He  shows  how 
the  idleness,  gossiping,  and  rivalry,  be- 
longing to  such  a  way  of  life,  must  have 
the  worst  and  most  demoralizing  effect  up- 
on the  minds  of  the  women  who  adopt  it. 
Having  nothing  to  do,  they  come  together 
and  talk  of  all  the  world  and  his  wife,  and 
then  separate  to  dress  elegantly  for  the 
streets ;  then  for  dinner— and  the  gentla- 
men.  This  the  reverend  gentleman  con- 
siders, and,  indeed,  proves  to  be,  one  of  the 
most  terrible  dangers  of  the  society  ia 
which  we  live.  He  also  puts  forward  some 
other  appalling  facts;  the  tendency  of 
vouDg  men  to  shun  marriage  (on  aecouut 
of  the  fashion  of  extravagance  apd  high 
living  which  it  implies  npw-a-daya).  and 
the  degrading  habits  resulting  from  such  a 
state  of  things.  Divines  and  moraliBti 
may  well  denounce  the  heartless  and  rest- 
less modes  of  our  civilisation,  so  barren  in 
everything  that  makes  life  worth  living 
for.  But  philosophy  looks  coldly  to  the 
root  of  these  things,  and  shows  that  they 
can  hardly  be  otherwise.  The  influences  of 
the  age,  everywhere,  tend  to  an  uniformity 
and  equality  of  conditions  in  society.  It  is 
so,  even  in  monarchies ;  much  more  so  in 
this  great  republic  of  ours.  Industry  and 
commerce  produce  the  result  in  the  former. 
In  this  country,  both  these  principles, 
working  with  democracy,  give  that  result 
more  fully.  The  sentiment  of  equality  is 
fatal  to  our  republican  simplicity— -a  nota- 
ble fact  Not  one  of  us  really  admits  any 
social  superiority  in  others.  Being  all  am* 
bitlous,  and  desirous  of  going  ahead,  we 
press  into  the  societj  of  those  more 
wealthy  than  ourselves.  Trade  and 
science  help  us— give  us  the  best  clothing 
at  a  wonderfully  cheap  rate,  and  famish  as, 
on  the  same  terms,  with  board  in  the  finest 
looking  hotels.  There  Is  scarcely  a  clerk 
in  the  city  who  may  not  have  some  of  the 
best  fare  and  best  society  in  it.  And  why 
should  he  not  t  We  are  all  ^*  bound  to  go 
ahead"— to  mix  with  people,  get  the  know- 
ledge of  men  and  things,  and  seize  advan- 
tages. The  man  who  will  no  t  do  so,  faUs 
behind  and  is  disparaged.  A  young  cou- 
ple find  it  a  much  more  dignified  thing  to 


board  where  they  sit  at  table  with  Wall- 
street  brokers,  financiers,  and  so  forth, 
than  go  to  a  small  house  in  a  cheap  row, 
with  a  black  steward's  family  at  one  side, 
and,  on  the  other,  an  Irish  drayman,  whose 
wife  takes  in  washing.  They  are  almost 
out  of  the  world  in  the  latter  case,  and 
their  respectability  suffers,  of  course.  If 
they  wear  a  plain  style  of  dress,  they  sink 
lower  still,  and  may  as  well,  with  a  good 
grace,  admit  the  advances  of  the  honest 
washerwoman.  Such  being  the  law  of 
things  in  this  energetic  and  rapid  commu- 
nity, where  all  the  sinews  of  progress  are 
strained  to  their  tightest  tension,  it  is 
bard  to  see  how  people  could  live  other- 
wise than  they  do.  We  are  educated  to 
all  these  habits  and  fashions.  In  order  to 
reform  them,  we  must  educate  the  children 
diiferently.  Let  the  moralists  establish 
the  proper  kind  of  teaching,  in  the  school 
— some  teaching  that  will  make  us  truly 
republican,  and  save  us  from  going  the 
way  of  all  those  other  empires,  debilitated 
and  ruined  by  their  inborn  vices  and  rot- 
tonness. 

— There  is  a  custom  in  France,  and  also 
in  the  barbarous  empire  of  the  Czar, 
which  we  would  do  well  to  adopt  in  thlB 
more  favored  land  of  ours  more  extensive- 
ly than  we  have  yet  done.  This  custom 
Ib  the  establisliment  of  baby-bouses— a 
systom  of  child's  play — so  to  speak— which 
would  highly  become  the  gravest  people 
in  the  world.  The  meaning  of  it  is,  that 
poor  women,  who  are  obliged  to  leave 
home  to  work,  day  by  day,  for  the  support 
of  their  children,  may  leave  the  youngest 
and  most  helpless  of  them  in  charge  of 
women  and  nurses,  who  will  take  care  of 
them,  feed  them  in  the  absence  of  their 
mothers,  and  deliver  them  up  in  the  even- 
ing, safe  and  healthy,  when  they  are  called 
for.  Oar  large  cities  have  also  their  poor 
families,  the  women  of  which  are  obliged 
to  go  oat  every  day  to  char,  wash,  or 
peddle,  to  the  fatal  detriment  of  their  in- 
iknts;  and  their  miserable  condition,  in 
this  respect,  calls  as  loudly  for  relief  as 
that  of  the  French  or  the  Bussian  i>oor. 
In  Paris,  the  system  works  very  well. 
There  are  several  houses  established  where 
sacking  children,  and,  we  believe,  those 
under  the  age  of  five,  are  received  in  the 
morning  by  the  nurses  and  properly  treat- 
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ed.  A  crowd  of  little  creatures  is  thus 
gathered  together,  the  older  ones  set  to 
play  and  amuse  themseiveff,  and  the 
yoanger  kept  qa!et  in  their  crlba. 
Nurses  are  proTided,  who  duly  give  the 
infants  nourishment  at  the  breast,  or  some 
wholef>ome  substitute  from  the  cow  — 
mothers  also  coming  to  their  charges  at 
mid-day,  if  possible.  For  this  excellent 
aid  and  privilege,  the  mothers  are  required 
to  pay  about  two  cents  a  day— while,  in 
some  cases,  the  poorer  infants  are  received 
for  nothing.  This  system  is  carried  out 
much  in  the  tame  way  at  St  Petersburg. 
There  is  no  need  to  eulogise  such  a  scheme 
of  practical  humanity.  The  objects  of  it 
give  it  an  interest,  appealing  at  once  to 
the  kindly  sympathies  of  every  one  in 
society.  It  is  not  hard  for  any  one  to  ima- 
gine the  injuries  inflicted  in  the  midst  of 
UP,  on  the  children  of  the  poor  and  impro- 
vident, during  their  infency.  And  as  mat- 
ters Btand  at  present,  they  cannot  be  help- 
ed. Poor  women  must  work  and  leave 
their  children  to  Providence.  As  yet, 
there  is  but  one  svch  establishment  in  this 
country  that  we  are  aware  of—"  the  Nur- 
sery," at  the  corner  of  15th  street  and 
the  6th  avenne,  in  this  city.  Will  none 
of  our  strong-minded  women  come  forward 
and  extend  this  blessed  revolution  in  the 
matter  of  cradles  and  pap?  Is  it  nothing 
to  become  the  second  mothers — the  better 
mothers,  of  the  ten  thousands  of  the  rising 
generation  T  Let  our  lovely  revolutionists 
come  and  raise  the  cry  of  "  Cradles  !^  Let 
them  sing  most  appropriately—"  Allans, 
m/ans  de  la  patrief"  That  will  be  the 
grand  woman's  Marseillaise  and  move- 
ment, that  shall  have  the  adhesion  of  all 
good  men.  When  the  ladies  enter  Into  it 
in  earnest,  all  the  editors  will  rise  up  and 
call  them  blessed— In  the  most  corpulent 
type,  to  say  nothing  of  the  poor  hard-work- 
ing mothers,  and  their  heart-felt  gratitude. 
—People  in  England  are  still  bent  on 
looking  for  Sir  John  Franklin— discover- 
ing, if  not  himself,  at  least,  his  fate.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Greographical  Society,  in 
London,  Lieutenant  Pim,  R  N.,  read  a 
paper  recommending  a  further  search. 
He  argued,  that  nothing  in  the  relics 
found  by  Dr.  Rac  showed  that  any  of  the 
men  belonging  to  the  Franklin  expedition 
had  perished— none  of  their  bones,  or  any 
other  evidence  to  that  effect.  He  believes 
it  very  possible  that  some  of  them,  at  all 


events,  are  still  alive  in  the  wandering 
huts  of  the  Eskimos.  The  missing  ships 
probably  reached  King  William's  Land, 
and  to  that  locality  he  woald  direct  the 
renewed  search.  He  proposed,  that  two 
small  screw-vessels  should  be  employed — 
one  proceeding  through  the  Soond,  and 
the  other  making  its  way,  eastward,  from 
Behring's  Straits,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
■a  overland  party  would  travel  north, 
along  the  Great  Fish  river— all  boond  for 
a  stated  rendesvous.  Lleotenant  Pim 
recommends  small  veoKls  and  small  pai^ 
ties,  and,  especially,  the  employment  of 
dogs.  Large  parties  exhaust  providona, 
and  dogs  guard  beet  against  the  delays 
and  losses  resulting  fVom  siokneflt  among 
the  men.  If  the  camel  is  the  ^up  of  one 
desert,  the  dog  may  be  called  the  tug  of 
the  other— both  indispensable  by  the  hu- 
man wayfarers.  No  doubt,  thoee  Arctic 
explorings  are  not  at  an  end.  Lady 
Franklin  is  still  bent  on  the  search,  and 
very  probably  shares  the  belief  of  the 
lieutenant  that  some  of  the  missing  navi- 
gators are  still  in  the  land  of  the  living. 
The  belief  is  a  reasonable  one;  and.  in 
such  a  day  of  enterprise  as  this,  when 
people  go  round  the  world,  and  op  and 
down  in  it.  for  f&r  less  interesting  pur- 
poses, no  coldness  of  feeling  or  dullness 
of  curiosity  can  prevail  against  the  im- 
pulses of  friendship  and  perHonal  affection. 
No  doubt,  the  secret  of  Sir  John's  fate  ex- 
ists among  some  of  the  Eskimo  tribes,  and 
an  effective  mode  of  inquiry  would  oblige 
them  to  reveal  it. 

— The  Malays  are  a  terrible  sort  of  men, 
by  all  aeconnta  having  drunk  bang — 
from  an  insane  hempen  root  that  takes  the 
reason  prisoner — the  root  of  ail  evil,  in 
fact,  in  their  country*— they  pall  oat  a 
his  and  tear  away  through  the  streets, 
tiimsting  and  stabbing  right  and  left,  and 
victimising  every  one  that  comes  io  their 
way.  This  Is  quite  a  customary  thing, 
and  is  called  a-moA— mnning  o-jhoIe.  One 
time,  a  man,  under  the  inflnenoe  of  bang. 
the  mocker,  ran  about  and  did  the  most 
dreadful  kind  of  execution  in  the  high- 
ways, putting  the  whole  community  into 
a  state  of  great  alarm  and  amasement. 
But  he  was  overpowered,  manacled,  and 
taken  before  the  judge.  He  was  not  with- 
out friends,  however ;  and  an  advocate 
was  got,  to  plead  for  him  and  faring  him 
clear  out  of  the  business.    The  plea  was 
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a  cuHous  ODC*  "The  pH«OQ»!r,'^  said  Iba 
plead«T»  ^^did  run  a-mok—hc  did  jitib  rights 
centre,  and  k'ft — did  pitch  horribly  iuto 
the  miaui'pecling  wajfarers."  lie  th^n 
weot  on  to  ti'll  the  mory  of  the  mad  fel- 
low's Hfc^told  It  with  UDCtion,  Bhow- 
ing  how  he  wua  ruonini;  a-mok  from  the 
btigiDning-^hitting,  fitaUblng,  and  cuttiDg 
dowa  whenever  he  got  ati  opportunity. 
Yt'Ei,  that  was  thu  fact.  People  knew  it 
alL  The  Arwwklder  followed  the  cus- 
tom^  aa  if  It  did  bira  good — aa  if  ha  could 
not  help  it.  Aa  for  the  prL'seut  case — he 
hod  done  all  that  was  charged— he  had 
done  more.  Be  bad  cut  down  far  more 
womt»Q  and  children  thaxi  the  people  knew 
uijthiQ^  about  He«  the  advocatOt  could 
not  It'll  how  many — the  man  had  mas^a- 
ored  at  f  uch  a  rate.  Nay,  bt*  bad  »ajd  that, 
if  lot  go,  bo  would  go  oil,  killing  the  peo- 
ple m  the  name  wayl  Then  the  pleader 
calkd  the  man'a  father  to  show  that  the 
culprit,  even  from  hia  cradle^  was  a  bad, 
wicked  fellow;  which  the  father  did,  de- 
claring that  his  son'j*  bump  of  deBtruction 
was  deplorably  large.  Medical  men  al^ 
came  forward  and  declared  that,  having 
deatrgyed  ao  maoyi  he  ehould  not  be  held 
occouutable  for  hia  actio a».  There  It  waSi 
tht'u,  for  the  judge  1  This  Malay  had  a 
ruauia  for  Blabbing — woa  always  amit>k — 
ahvuys  ravaging  and  striking  —  the  like 
aover  waa  aeeu ;  and»  tliertft/rey  the  friends 
of  the  prisoner  hojMid  the  terrible,  iinoc- 
countabte  fellow  would  be  let  off  without 
puniahment — and, there  an  end  of  a  crazy 
bii»inea8 1 

Header! — yon  are  right ;  U  was  not  a 
Malay  at  all!  No ;  the  thing  never  took 
place  in  Java.  The  maddeat  of  Malays 
could  never  hop«  for  such  a  defease  in  a 
court  of  justice.  Mulaio  nomine,  the  »tory 
b«looga  to  our  owu  Kalckerbocker  penin- 
lula.  The  real  Malay  was  a  Wall  fitrect 
broker^  and  tha  matter  waa  a  mne-days' 
wouder*  lost  month.  Some  people  still 
remember  iL 

— In  Europe,  the  electric  telegraph  in 
extending  its  Briarean  arms  with  great 
rapidity,  and  almost  every  capital  on  that 
continent  is  the  centre  of  several  lineSf 
extending  more  or  less  on  all  Bidee,  The 
tea  is  no  barrier  to  the  rumiOcaUoUi  al< 
ready  a  couple  of  wires  run  from  Loudon 
acro^  St.  George^s  Chanac'li  connecting 
England  and  Ireland  ;  another  is  laid  from 
tbe  same  place  through  JDover^  to  Calais 


and  the  continent,  and  one  more  throagli 
Orrordn*?ss  to  the  Hague.  Sweden  is  con- 
nected with  the  re*:t  of  Europe  by  wircB 
ruuning  through  tlio  Belts  and  the  Sound. 
France  communicati^s  with  Algeria  under 
the  Mediterranean,  andt  in  a  short  time, 
Western  Europe  will  communicate  with 
Malta^  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  and| 
finally,  with  the  Indu^  and  the  far  East,  | 
But  theiBc  fihrink  into  imignlficance  com- 
pared with  that  enormona  lightning-liga- 
ment of  two  hemispheree — the  Atlantic 
Ocean  cable,  now  aboitt  to  be  laid  along 
the  plateaux  and  volleys  of  Neptune's  ter- 
ritory. One  of  ibo  old  Roman  ways — the 
Appian,  we  believe — was  called  Retina 
Vianim,  on  account  of  its  magnificence* 
We  think  that  style,  In  moderQ  times,  more 
fitly  belongs  to  tbnt  amuzing  tunnel  of  in- 
telligence, as  thick  as  the  periphery  of  a 
sixpence,  on  which  the  thought  of  thow 
hcmisphercB  shall  run  to  and  fro  with  Boch 
celerity.  There  is  no  further  doubt  that 
the  electric  power  will  clear  the  vast  leap, 
and  the  practical  folk  of  England  rccog- 
tiize  the  feasibility  of  a  scheme  which  first 
found  favor  in  our  more  ardent  Amencaa 
itn&gi  nations.  The  English  Crovernment 
will  help  the  project  with  a  donation  of 
£14,000  per  annum,  and  %Uo  send  vetwcls 
to  a&siiit  our  own  in  laying  down  the  thin 
cable.  It  is  f^tated  thai  the  operating 
steamerss,  British  and  American,  will  meet 
in  the  middle  of  the  AtlautiCt  join  their  re* 
spective  halves  of  the  line,  and,  bidding 
each  other  adieu,  pay  it  out.  as  they  steam 
away,  one  to  Newfoundland  and  the  other 
to  a  point  on  the  wealero  coast  of  Ireland. 
In  about  a  yeaj*  we  shall  be  in  the  duilyp 
un wondering  habit  of  bearing  the  news  of 
the  day  before,  from  Loudon,  Paris,  Tien- 
na,  Hamburg,  and  Stockholm.  We  shall, 
also,  by  a  novel,  practical  teaching,  come 
to  have  a  clearer  general  idea  of  astronomy, 
or,  rather,  the  use  of  the  globe,  ao  to  speak. 
We  shall  find  ourselves  nominally  five  or 
six  hours  earlier  than  the  Engliiih,  at  any 
moment.  When  it  will  bo  ten  o^clock  in 
the  morning  hero,  the  English  clocks  will 
say  it  is  just  four.  We  shall  then  recollect 
that,  as  tlie  earth  spina  itself  round  on  ita 
axle,  from  (his  point-^that  is,  the  West — 
towards  the  East,  the  British  islanders  w'il, 
of  course,  have  rolled  out  of  the  dark  into 
sualigbt  so  many  hours  before  oursclvea* 
They  see  the  sun  @rat,  and  have  toppled 
over^  a  good  way  down  to  the  dork  agalot 
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when  we  are  getting  breakfast.  We  are 
behind  them  so  much,  in  fact,  in  the  history 
of  the  day.  But,  then,  we  "  steal  a  few 
hours  from  their  night,  my  dear,^'  and  so 
get  our  proper  share  of  the  twenty-four,  in 
spite  of  them.  Talking  of  a  coriooB  mat- 
ter, we  may  mention  a  ourious  fact — that 
both  loestem  and  behind  are  expressed  by 
the  same  word,  IsTf  in  the  oldest,  half-dead 
language  of  the  Celtic  race.  Thai  seems 
rather  an  awkward  omen  for  as,  somehow. 
But,  then,  Bishop  Berkeley  expliuns.  it 
satisfactorily,  where  he  says—*^  Time's 
noblest  oflS^ring  is  the  /tu/."  Surium  corda  ! 
— A  remark  made  by  a  writer  in  our  lit- 
tle comrade  periodical,  the  SchootfeUow, 
to  the  effect  that  girls  should  learn  to  skate 
as  well  as  boys,  is  one  which  should  not 
be  lightly  passed  over.  It  is  a  matter 
which  should  be  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  parents  and  teachers.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  better  mode  of  feminine 
exercise  in  the  world  than  that  of  skating. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  eminently  healthful ; 
and,  in  the  next,  we  know  nothing  more 
strikingly  graceful  than  the  attitudes  of 
young  women,  in  that  bracing  and  blood- 
reddening  pastime.  ^The  dance  is  nothing 
to  it ;  not  half  so  animating,  or  so  bewitch- 
ing, if  we  may  use  the  strong  language  of 
the  very  young  people.  When  we  recom- 
mend anything  to  the  ladies,  it  is  very  fit 
we  should  always  keep  in  view  those  ideas 
of  grace  which  must  nece&<tarily  have  such 
a  great  influence  over  them.  A  young 
lady,  in  a  neat,  succinct  dress,  balancing 
herself  on  a  delicate  pair  of  skates,  and 
gliding  along,  beside  a  father  or  a  brother, 
or  in  the  midst  of  a  merry  group,  would 
show  a  thousand  times  more  attractively 
than  another  tripping  down  Broadway  in 
all  the  glory  of  a  balloon  petticoat,  and 
the  evasive  little  bonnet  of  the  empress's 
pattern.  There  is  no  indelicacy  in  sach 
an  ice  amusement,  where  ladies  are  proper- 
ly attended  and  know  the  movement  Fe- 
male skating  it  no  novelty ;  for,  in  one  of 
the  lands  of  onr  forefathers  (Holland),  the 
milk-maidens,  with  their  pails  on  their 
heads,  are  described  as  gliding  over  the 
ice  with  rare  speed  and  security.  Others,  * 
of  a  higher  order,  make  skating  their 
amusement.  In  this  country,  where  women 
become  so  pale,  thin,  and  unhealthy,  for 
want  of  the  exercise  which  the  sex  aoooe- 


tom  themselves  to  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  the  custom  of  teaching  the  girls  to 
skate  as  well  as  the  boys,  is  one  greatly  to 
be  desired.  American  ladies  are  high- 
spirited  ;  they,  also,  like  a  little  innova- 
tion in  Uie  rough  direction  of  the  stronger 
sex.  Well,  here  is  what  will  exactly  suit 
their  ideas  of  change.  Something  which, 
as  we  said  before,  will  help  to  make  active 
children  grow  into  healthful  women,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  give  them  the  color  and 
developments — the  grace  and  the  symmetry 
which,  we  hope,  will  always  be  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  gentler  sex. 

— It  is  pleasant  to  notice  that  the  same 
twelvemonth  which  saw  Mr.  Crampton  go- 
ing home,  saw  aUo  the  merchants  of  Eng^ 
land  and  America  aniting  in  annihilating 
the  distance  of  the  sea  by  the  ocean  tele- 
graph, and  heard  the  Queen  of  England 
saying,  « Thank  you,  sir,"  to  Captain 
Hartstein,  npon  the  deck  of  the  Arctic 
ship  ResoluU,  The  return  of  that  waif  upon 
the  polar  seas  was  a  wonder;  but,  that 
America  should  send  it  as  a  gift  to  Eng- 
land, is  a  strain  of  that  poetry  which  is 
bat  rarely  heard  in  history.  The  hearti- 
nets  of  the  English  recognition  of  Ameri 
can  courtesy,  the  special  honors  paid  by 
the  qneen  and  her  ministers  to  the  captain 
and  company  of  the  returned  ship,  and  the 
universal  good-will  of  the  English  press 
upon  the  occasion  are  much  the  pleas- 
antest  incidents  of  the  recent  intercourse 
of  the  two  nations.  It  is  grave  be- 
yond pity,  that  there  should  ever  be  a 
serious  misunderstanding  between  such 
chivalric  powers.  What  was  the  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold,  upon  which  kings  met, 
to  this  meeting  of  nations,  to  clasp  each 
other's  hands  as  flriends.  The  world  is 
wide ;  the  extremities  of  human  peril  have 
always  united  individuals ;  let  us  hail  this 
omen  of  two  great  peoples,  united  by  a 
common  interest  in  a  problem  whose  soln- 
tioQ  would  be  only  a  triumph  of  human 
heroism,  not  an  increased  facility  of  human 
intereourae,  and  who  have  helped  each 
other  in  that  Arctic  peril  as  only  friends 
can.  When  the  Bmolut^s  officers  ar- 
rive in  New  York,  escorted  by  English 
sailors,  we  hope  that  America's  ''wel- 
come" to  the  queen's  ''thank  yon,  sir" 
will  be  as  audible  in  history  as  her  ma- 
jesty's. 
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¥E  hardljr  know  of  two  volumes  of  the 
same  size  as  those,  and  creating  the 
same  expectations,  which  we  have  read 
with  so  little  profit.  As  a  matter  of 
professional  duty,  we  have  conscienti- 
ously gone  through  them  both,  and  we 
regret  at  least  one-half  the  time  spent 
upon  them  as  so  much  time  lost.  Other 
readers,  of  different  tastes  and  sympa- 
thies, will,  probably,  hayo  other  feelings 
in  regard  to  them.  In  the  earlier  parts 
of  the  first  volume,  those  which  relate 
to  Mr.  Wcbster*s  ancestors  and  his 
youth,  we  found  ourselves  much  inter- 
ested, but  with  each  succeeding  leaf 
after  that,  the  interest  gradually  flag- 
ged, and  it  was  with  something  of  an 
effort  that  the  attention  was  kept  to  the 
page.  Now  and  then,  a  letter  from 
some  woman,  gashing  with  sweetness 
and  affection,  as  the  letters  of  true  wo- 
men always  do,  or  a  letter  with  a  dis- 
tinguished name  at  the  head  of  it  like 
that  of  Lafayette,  or  Chancellor  Kent, 
or  one  of  Mr.  Webster's  own  letters  to 
the  managers  of  his  farms,  remarkable 
for  their  practical  good  sense,  arrests 
the  mind  for  a  longer  time,  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  collection  is  not  a  very  at- 
tractive one. 

In  one  sense  only  is  it  attractive ; 
everybody  vrishes  to  see  what  a  man, 
who  has  figured  conspicuously  in  public 
affairs,  has  to  say  to  his  intimate  friends 
and  to  his  family.      It  is  a  natural  and 


laudable  curiosity  which  prompts  us  to 
compare  his  domestic  character  and  de- 
portment with  his  general  reputation. 
There  is  even  more  tnan  curiosity  in  tho 
impulse ;  tj^ero  is  a  genuine  love  of  what 
is  noble  and  great  in  it — we  admire  a 
person's  abilities  or  his  actions,  and  we 
think  that  all  his  life  must  be  of  a  piece 
with  these  ;  and  we  seek  to  know  him 
more  familiarly,  that  our  appreciation 
of  excellence  may  be  gratified  and 
raised.  The  disposition  to  penetrate 
into  the  interior  life  and  relations  of  dis- 
tinguished men  is  a  part  of  that  horo- 
worship,  in  fact,  which  Mr.  Carlylo  has 
justly  celebrated  as  one  of  the  finest  and 
best  of  human  characteristics.  It  may 
degenerate,  it  is  true,  into  flunkeyism, 
and  often  does,  and  nowhere  more  exten- 
sively than  in  the  political  circles  of  the 
United  States ;  but  in  itself  it  is  com- 
mendable, and  a  sign  of  the  profound 
sympathy  which  men  have  for  man 
everywhere. 

We  find  no  fault,  therefore,  in  the 
attempt  to  gather  the  private  memorials 
of  Mr.  Webster  into  some  enduring 
form.  Ho  was  not  only  a  man  of  suffi- 
cient eminence,  both  as  to  talent  and 
Eosition,  to  justify  such  a  proceeding, 
ut  he  had  been  so  lon^  and  so  largely 
connected  with  our  political  history  as 
to  render  such  a  proceeding  imperative. 
His  executors  or  his  friends  were  bound 
to  indulge  publio  curiosity  so  for  as  to 
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lift  the  reil  from  hu  scoliuioii.  For 
nearlj  half  a  centozy  Mr.  Webster  hod 
been  a  conspicuoiu  man  ;  like  Erskine 
and  Bxoogfaam,  he  attained  a  first  rank 
at  the  bar  ahnost  as  soon  as  he  had  ap- 
peare-i  there :  daring  the  first  term  of 
his  service  in  Congress,  he  was  singled 
oat  by  the  sagacity  of  ITarBhall  and 
others,  as  giring  promise  of  future 
fitatesnianship :  he  took  part  in  our  most 
imp<^»rt&nt  constitutional  discussions  and 
political  controTersies  ;  his  name  is  in- 
delibly connected  with  our  ^plomatic 
affairs ;  the  six  Tolnmes  of  his  collected 
works  are  among  the  monuments  of  our 
literature :  while,  whaterer  he  was,  he 
bad  made  himself — for  his  early  means 
were  scanty — and  the  only  patronage 
that  he  erer  enjoyed  he  won  by  his  own 
exertion^.  It  is  inevitable  that  such  a 
man  and  such  a  career  should  kindle 
the  most  eager  desire  to  know  all  that 
it  is  proper  t>  make  known  of  his  pri- 
Tate  conditI«>n  and  experience. 

We  are  glad,  consequently,  to  pos- 
sess these  volumes,  and  yet,  now  that  wo 
do  possess  them,  we  are  obliged  to  con- 
fess to  a  considerable  disappointment  in 
them.  They  are  by  no  means  equal 
to  the  prestige  of  the  name  they  bear. 
From  ooe  who  had  occupied  so  high  and 
continued  an  elevation,  who  had  mingled 
in  so  many  important  events,  who  had 
seen  so  many  remarkable  persons, 
whose  intellectual  powers  were  so  un- 
qaestionable,  we  expected  more  edify- 
ing and  more  entertaining  letters  than 
most  of  these.  We  had  supposed  that 
out  of  the  fifty  years*  obsen'ation  of 
things,  and  the' fifty  years'  intercourse 
with  men,  of  the  leading  statesman,  the 
leading  lawyer,  the  leading  orator,  and 
almost  the  leading  citizen  of  his  country, 
many  rare,  beautiful,  and  instructive 
remarks  or  incidents  would  be  extracted. 
We  called  to  mind  what  we  had  recent- 
ly read  in  the  correspondence  of  a  sim- 
ple and  comparatively  unknown  German 
bookseller,  named  Perthes;  we  called 
to  mind  what  we  read  a  year  or  two 
ago,  in  the  correspondence  of  an  Eng- 
Ush  school-teacher.  Dr.  Arnold,  and, 
though  we  did  not  anticipate  the 
same  kind  of  pleasure  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  Mr.  Webster,  who  was 
so  different  a  man  from  either,  we 
did  anticipate,  from  the  superiority  of 
his  position  and  of  his  opportunities, 
something  far  more  valuable  than  we 
havn  "v»i»ived.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
'r.  Webster's  letters  have 


been  lost ;  and  yet  his  editor  does  not 
oomplain  of  any  want  of  materials ;  for. 
after  speaking  of  the  great  labor  iHuch 
he  and  several  of  his  friends  had  under- 
gone in  arranging  them,  he  adds  that 
**  the  chief  difficulty  has  arisen  from  the 
necessity  of  exercising  a  serere  jodg- 
ment  in  making  selections.'*  It  most 
also  be  acknowledged  that  his  profea- 
sional  and  public  labors  exacted  a  ^reai 
deal  of  his  time ;  but,  as  he  fbnnd  time 
to  hunt  a  good  deal,  and  to  fish  a  good 
deal,  we  have  a  right  to  imagine  thai 
the  comparative  sterility  of  bis  oozre- 
spondence  did  not  arise  firom  anj*  ex- 
haustion of  his  powers  in  other  wajs. 

The  cause  of  this  deficienoj*  wa 
may  have  occasion  to  advert  to  bj- 
and-by ;  but,  at  present,  let  ns  proceed 
to  give  a  more  detailed  accoant  of 
the  contents  of  this  book*  Foot 
years  ago,  just  after  the  denuse  of 
Mr.  Webster,  his  literary  executors 
made  application,  by  pubhc  notice  and 
private  address,  to  his  correspondents 
m  this  country  and  in  Europe,  for  co- 
pies of  his  letters,  which  appUoatioB 
was  generally  responded  to,  and  the 
collection  before  us  is  the  result  of  that 
proceeding.  His  son,  Mr.  Fletcher 
Webster,  has  taken  the  part  of  editor 
in  the  work,  but  he  appears  to  have 
been  assiduously  helped  by  Mr.  George 
'Hcknor,  Mr.  Edwanl  Everett,  Profes- 
sor Sanborn,  Mr.  William  T.  Harris, 
Mrs.  Buckmiuster  Lee,  and  others. 
The  first  contribution  to  the  volumes  is 
an  autobiography  of  Mr.  Webster,  of 
about  twenty-six  pages,  prepared  aome 
years  since  for  the  private  use  of 
Mrs.  Lee,  and  relating  principally  to  his 
childhood  and  youth.  It  is  a  pleasant 
bit  of  reminiscence,  written  irith  modeatj 
and  taste,  and  in  a  style  of  remark- 
able simplicity.  In  our  estimation,  it  is 
the  most  agreeable  part  of  the  whole 
work,  partly  on  account  of  the  charm 
which  always  attaches  to  the  younger 
years  of  famous  men,  and  partly  be- 
cause of  the  excellent  English  of  the 
words.  We  extract  from  it  what  Mr. 
Webster  says  of  the  foimdations  of  his 
education : 

"  I  do  not  remember  when  or  by  whom  I  was 
taneht  to  read ;  because  I  cannot  and  neror 
could  recollect  a  time  when  I  could  not  read 
the  Bible.  I  suppoeo  I  was  taught  bjr  my  mo- 
ther, or  by  my  elder  sisters.  My  father  seeoMd 
to  have  no  hifi^her  object  in  the  world,  than  to 
educate  his  children,  to  the  full  extent  of  hia 
verj  limited  abilitv.  No  means  were  within 
his  reach,  generally  speaking,  bat  the  small 
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town nchoole.    Tbeac  were  kept  by  ttiM^bc-m^ 
Rufiicieiitly  iudiffereot,  in  the  iovcral  neiglv 

i^_.« j_   *f   ii  _    i ..-»*^     i^ „il    ..._-* 


bofhoodg  of  tho  t<uvnnUiti»  eiicsli  a  Bmull  pnjrt 
of  the  year.    To  tlieeo  I  i 
«lher  children. 


of  the  ya&r.    To  tlieeo  I  WM  sent,  with  Iho 


♦*  When  the  school  vfm  in  oornoi^bborliood, 
It  WKift  «^n*v  tn  ftfteirl  .  wh'»f»  it  foinoved  to  & 
m«'.      '  F  -  ..         '        i-]j  living- 

6t  !>  'in  win- 

ter, i  ^  or  thrtfe 

milc^  tv>  iLo  Bch«M>L  Wuuu  U  rcruovod  Btill 
ftirtlior,  my  fattier  aomijtimefl  hoarrM  mc  m\t, 
in  a  oeigbboi-ni^  family,  m  that  I  could  »tiU 
b«  in  tb«  »cbooL  A  good  deal  of  xhlB  wu  an 
oxtfa  care,  more  than  b«Mi  b«en  bottowed  on 
my  dder  brotherp,  and  originating:  in  a  con- 
viction of  Ihc  Blend(5me?B  and  frailty  of  my 
constitution,  which  was  thonj^ht  not  likely 
©rer  ro  allow  mo  to  pureuorobant  occupation- 

^*  In  these  schools  uotbiug  waa  tau^nt  but 
r6Adiug  and  writiuf?,  and,  as  to  th€«o,  the 
fint  I  genorally  could  perform  better  than  the 
teacher,  and  tho  last  a  ^ood  nia««tor  could 
hardly  instruct  me  in ;  wilting  was  so  labori- 
ous^ u-ksome,  and  rcpulsivo  an  occupation  to 
mo  always.  My  moaters  u««d  to  tell  me,  that 
they  feared,  aner  all,  my  fingers  were  des- 
tined for  the  plough-tait 

*'  I  mu(it  do  myself  the  Juatice  to  say  that,  in 
thoHe  boyish  days,  there  were  two  things  t  did 
dearly  love,  vi».t  reading  and  plnyinvr:  pan- 
siona  which  did  not  ccaae  to  r.  '  *n 
boyhood  was  orcr  (have  they  y<_  i  ) , 

and  m  rq^ard  to  which  neither  (^  « 

nor  tho  vicioria  lata  could  be  said  of  qIlUct. 

•'At  a  very  curly  day,  owing,  I  believe, 
mainly  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Thompson,  tho 
lawyer,  the  clerpymda,  and  my  futher^  a  very 
►mull  firmlfiting  iibrnry  had'  been  bou^hL 
Th'  His,  1  believe,  about  that  tune 

roc  ipulffc,  among  other  eauj-^cs, 

frnii.  t^  of  Dr.   Btlknap,  our  New 

Hau4>^»ljijc  Lifilorian.  I  obtained  Bomo  of 
theae  booka,  and  read  tbem.  I  remember  the 
St>ec*tatur  among  tbem;  and  I  remember,  too, 
that  I  turned  over  the  leavca  of  Addison's 
oHticism  on  Cbcvy  Chase,  for  the  sake  of 
reading  connectedly  the  Bong,  tho  versea  of 
which  he  quotes,  from  time  to  tinoe,  aa  subjoeta 
of  remark.  It  was,  asi  Dr.  Johuscu  a&iU  in 
another  case,  the  poet  that  was  read  find  tlio 
oritic  was  neglected  I  could  not  undcrstaud 
why  it  was  necct^sory  that  the  author  of  the 
S^poirtator  should  take  each  |rreat  poinB  to 

f trove  that  Chevy  Chaeo  was  a  good  story ; 
hfit  was  the  lajjt  thin^  I  doubted. 

*'  I  wm»  food  of  pOLlxY.  By  far  tho  greater 
port  of  Ur,  Watta's  Piaalms  and  Hymu«  1 
could  Fi'pcat  vtcmoHtery  at  ten  or  twelve 
year?  of  a|;e.  I  am  sure  that  no  ntlier  sacred 
poetry  will  ever  appear  to  mc  so  affect! ug  aud 
devout." 

This  is  followed  by  a  sketch  of  an 
elder  brother  of  Mr,  Webster,  Kzekiel, 
to  wlinm  he  was  strongly  attached,  and 
who,  if  he  had  lived,  would  have  reach- 
ed  sn  etnineace  ficarcely  iaforior  to  that 
of  Daniel,  Professor  Sauboru,  who 
furnishes  the  sketch,  Bays  that  there 
eilfitcd  between  these  brotlj»rs  a  re- 
in tirUublQ  uuity  of  opinioHt  fienlinoent, 
and  reflection.  They*  were  never  known 
to  disagree^  upon  any  matter  of  import- 


once^  in  youth  or  manhood.  He  quoteSp 
in  respect  to  them,  what  the  Roman 
poet  said  of  himself  and  hia  friend ; 

'*rratcrnii  ammU  quidquid  nogat  alter  et 
alter, 
Animia  padter  vetuH  notlque  oolusibi/' 

Almost  every  page  of  their  long  and 
frequent  correepondence  presents  them 
as  mutual  helpers  and  advisers,  in  all 
the  relations  of  hfe,  both  pabHo  and 
private.  The  younger  brother,  becaase 
his  slender  frame  could  not  bear  the  fa- 
tigues of  a  farmer*s  life,  was  consecrated 
to  study,  but  the  other  was  no  less  eager 
of  collegiate  opportunities.  One  day, 
dixnng  a  vacation  of  the  former,  they 
had  talked  over  the  poasibility  of  both 
being  educated,  on  the  slendor  means  of 
their  parents,  and  proposed  the  subject 
in  a  family  council.  The  motJit^r's  reply 
came  fresh  from  a  true  mothered  heart: 
*■'  I  have  lived  long  in  the  world  and  been 
happy  in  my  children.  If  Daniel  and 
Ezekiel  will  prorniae  to  take  care  of  me, 
in  my  old  age,  I  will  consent  to  the  sale 
of  uU  our  property  at  once,  and  they 
may  enjoy  the  oenefit  of  what  retnains 
after  our  debts  are  paid.*'  By  book  and 
by  crook,  however,  tbey  both  managed  to 
get  through  college  without  this  eitremo 
resort,  but  not  without  oiperiencing  a 
good  many  severe  drains  on  the  locker. 
Even  while  they  were  studying  law,  and 
alternately  tc aching  school  to  gpt  the 
wherewithal,  ihe  financial  deficit  appears 
to  have  continued,  "  Dan'*  writes  to 
**Zeke*'  fn>m  Sulisbuiy,  in  a  letter  of 
NovemV»er  4th,  1802:  *^Now,  Zoke, 
you  will  not  read  half  a  sentence,  no, 
not  one  syllable,  before  you  have  tho* 
roughly  eeai'ched  this  sheet  for  scrip ; 
but,  my  word  for  it,  you  will  find  no 
scrip  here.  We  held  a  sanhedrim  this 
morning  on  the  subject  of  cash  ;  could 
not  hit  upon  any  way  to  get  you  any ; 
just  before  we  went  away  to  hang  our- 
selves through  disappointment,  it  came 
into  our  heads  that  next  week  might  do. 
The  truth  is,  father  had  an  execution 
against  Hubbard  of  N.  Chester,  for 
about  one  hundred  dollars ;  tho  money 
was  collecting  and  just  ready  to  drop 
into  the  hands  of  the  creditors,  when 
Hubbiird  suddenly  died.*'  •  •  •  *^  I  have 
now  by  me  two  cents  in  lawful  federal 
currency  ;  next  week  I  will  send  them,  if 
they  be  all ;  they  will  buy  a  pipe  ;  with 
a  pipe  you  can  smoke  ;  smokins:  inspire*' 
wisdom ;  wisdom  is  allied  to  fortitude ; 
from   fortitude   it  is   but   one  stop   to 
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oicism  ;  and  stoicism  never  panta  for 

(ttiis  world^s  goods ;  80,  perhaps,  my  two 

enUt  hy  this  process,    may  put  jou 

ifltiito  at  ease  about  ca^b."     This  aerial 

Ipbilosophjt   however,  did   not  seem  to 

ITetleve  Er^^kiers  necessities;    for,    ten 

Vdays  after,  wo  find  him  writing:  '^Moneyi 

ll)uniel,  tnonej !  As  I  was  walking  down 

to  the  office  after  a  letter,  I  happened 

to   find  one    cent,   which   is   the   only 

WM^ncj  I  have  had  since  the  second  day 

[l  came  on.   It  is  a  fact,  Dan»  that  I  was 

called  on  for  u  dollar  where  I  owed  it, 

and   horrowed   it,   and  have  borrowed 

four  times  since,  to  pay  those  1  borrow- 

Next  to  the  sketch  of  Ezekiel  Web- 
gtert  we  have  personal  reminiscences  of 
Daniel's  colJege  life*  by  several  of  his 
I  quondam  companions.    They  show  that 
lie  stood  woU  as  a  scholar;  that  bis  con- 
dact  was  exemplary ;  that  he  was  a  ca- 
pital declaimer ;  and  that  he  was  rather 
popular    with   his   mates   than    other- 
wise.    Brown  Emerson  says,  that  **as 
It    classical   and   belles-lettres   scholar, 
and  as  a  speaker  and  debater,  he  sti>od 
far  above  all  the  other  members  of  the 
ooU*»go.**  But  the  standard  uf  excellence 
could  not  have   been  very  high*  in  the 
|benc?s-lcttrDS   Line,  at  that  time,  il'  we 
[may  judge  from  some  of  the  specimens 
[which  are  handed  down  to  us  in  these 
FTolumes,      Her©  is  an  extract  from  a 
[letter  to  Mr.  Bingham,  written  in  1800, 
then  Mr  Webster  wa^  in  his  eighteenth 
lyear.    It  begins :  **  The  politioai  events 
©f  Eurupe,   my  friend   Hivrvey,  are  so 
tiovt4  and  unexpected,  revolution  suc- 
ceeds revolution  in  puch  rapid  succes- 
sion, that  it  is   sufficient  to  overpower 
the    understanding   and   confimnd    the 
g^l^alculations  of  the  most  sage  politician. 
I'TUese  events    are   attended  with    such 
important    circumstances,    involve    so 
many  and   so  various    interests,    that 
schemes,  either  of  aggrandizemoot  or 
defense,   are   agiUtted    and    devi<ied   IQ 
every  cabinet   of  Europe'*— and  so  ou 
for  a  pagi!  or  morts  when  the  letter- 
writer    solaces    himself  with  this  view 
of  American  afiuirs : 

**  Bur,  when  bnflled  in  nt tempting  to  «can 

ho  horizon  of  Eurouo&n  i>oUtic:»t  ouuld  I  tarn 

ttny  eyc«  houia  and  do  pitiairntod  with  cuch  a 

TproKuict  na  waa  aiTorded  five  jrenrd   ai^gx>,  I 

lihotita  lifl  my  horirl  to  Hcrvvfti  in  a  tranaport 

l|»f  dovoliou,   inid   r:ii  laim,    •  L*'t   Krnnoe  Or 

1  £tit:lark«l  be  oj-bifcr  oi  Kiirop«»  but  bo  inluo 

[tlJO  I»riviki{t;a  oi  on  Aiiuru'tin  citiztu.'     But., 

Jlsrv*  y,  nur  m-wpt'ct  dnrkeii*i  olf>u<lfi  bivuz 

rurouoa  ae.    Not  (hut  I  fonr  the  taaimce*  uf 

'    -wit  that  1  tbould  foar  all  tho  poirort 


of  Europe  leagued  together  for  oar  d4n1ru<^- 
lion.  No,  Biiigbimit  inleetine  fcuda  alone  t 
fear,  Tho  Fronch  faction^  tboogb  quelled,  is 
DOC  eradicated.  Tho  aonLbem  etatt^s  m  com- 
motion ;  a  democrat  the  head  of  thtii  execu- 
tive in  Virgiula ;  a  whole  coimtry  in  arms 
ag;iUDSt  tho  ^ovenuncQl  of  MeKean,  iti  Peim- 
aylvaaia;  Wa«bLugtoQ,  the  great  politiral  ce- 
motit,  dead,  and  Adams  aliuast  worn  down 
with  years  tuid  the  weight  of  carta.  Thoto 
conAioeratioa*,  operating  oa  a  n  '  -  '  mUjr 
timorotta,  excite  uapteaaant  tm  my 

melancholy  momeatis,  I  preaagc  < xrs 

calamitiea.  I  already  aee,  in  my  \mu-;iuaiioOt 
the  time  when  the  baaocr  of  civil  war  shall  be 
unfurled ;  when  discord 'a  hydra  ft^rm  shall  let 
ap  her  hideous  yell,  aod  Ihim  ber  huiidrc*d 
mouths  sbull  howl  destmctSoa  throus^h  our 
empire  i  and  when  American  blood  ^haU  be 
made  to  flow  in  rivers,  by  American  aworda  ! 
But  prop  it  ions  Heaven  preveut  «uoh  dread* 
ful  e&lamitics!  iDteroally  secure,  we  heve 
nothing'  to  fear.  Let  Europe  pour  her  fmnbat- 
Ued  nuiliona  arouDd  as,  let  her  thronged  o»- 
horta  cover  our  aborea,  from  St,  Lawrence  to 
St  Marie's,  yet,  United  Colambia  shall  atand 
bomoved ;  the  manes  of  her  dec4ia»od  Wa^hmg^^ 
ton  shall  guard  tbe  liberties  of  bla  country. 
and  direct  the  sword  of  freedom  in  the  day  of 
battle." 

We  have  no  doubt  ih at  Mend  Harvey, 

and  friend  Daniel,  too,  thought  thla 
very  tine  ;  but  both  of  them  must  havo 
learned  otherwise  in  a  few  years.  Nor 
was  tho  poetry,  which  Mr,  Webster  in- 
dited about  that  period,  a  whit  better. 
As  a  specimen,  we  take  a  few  lines  from 
n  longer  poem,  horn  '♦Mr.  Webster  to 
Mr.  Fuller," 

"  Since,  friend  Habijab«  you  ore  thus  di^trett, 
Since  love  s   fierce  tortures   thus  lutlame 

your  breast, 
Since  *  *  *'s  charms  forever  hamit    yottr 

dreams, 
And  ber  ffiir  form  before  you  at  wars  0eeo»% 
A  little  Dui'try,  perhaps,  might  roll 
Love'«  Doiling  torrent  from  your  trouliled 

Bonl 
I,  too,  with  muses  straying  thro'  the  grove^ 
May  soothe  my  paius,  but  not  the  paint  of 

love  J 
For  those  blest  fields,   whore  Iove*a  gmy 

graces  reign, 
I  once  have  tned — but  tried,  alaa !  in  vala ; 
No  longer  on  those  verdaat  bauki  I  tread. 
No  longer  wander  o'er  the  llowory  mead  j 
ThoBo   fragrant  Inwua  of  love,  which  ytm 

explore, 
I  once,  perhaps,  have  known — bat  know  an 

more. 
Come,  then,  tofjether  kt  aa  boat  iho  field, 
Wbere  art  and  scionce  their  beat  laur^ 

yield, 
Togoiber  let  ui  climb  tbe  ethereal  height. 
Where  freedom's  flambeaux  shed  a  Iiviiif 

light!"  * 

His  poetry,  at  that  time,  appears  to 
have  been  framed  upon  that  oi  Jrope,  as 
his  proao  waa  somewhat  modeled  nfter 
Jolmsoa.  But,  otico  immersed  in  th« 
study  of  the  law,  Mr.  Webster  no  loug©r 
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dnllied  with  the  rnuee,  and  only  on  a 
Btngle  occasion  was  temptod  into  rhyme. 
*'  But  I  must  disclose  the  cauae/*  he 
SayBt  in  a  plnyful  letter  to  a  friend, 
•*  of  such  a  daring  effort.  On  tho  after- 
noon pi^ceding  the  evening  of  a  btiU»  a 
lady  of  my  acquaintance  trod  upon  some 
eharp  tool,  and  cut  her  foot*  On  this, 
my  musPi  who  had  slept  some  years, 
broke  out  lik<3  an  '  Iri^h  robellion/  when 
nobody  expected  it,  and  produced  the 
following',  which,  in  point  of  fientiment 
and  language^  I  know  you  will  tliink 
equal  to  anything  in  Horner.^* 

"Rust  nokc  the  ftio,  the  lioo,  or  epadfl, 
Wbicb  hi  your  foot  this  j^ash  bojs  raade^ 
Whii^h  cut  thro'  kid,  ond  silk,  and  nkiii, 
To  spill  the  blood  that  wa«  within ; 
By  which  you're  forced  to  t^recp  and  crawl, 
Nor  frisk  and  frolic  at  the  boln 

**Bat  Clixra,  Clara!  were  thy  heart 
As  tender  ag  thy  perlnl  pai*t, 
From  thy  sweet  hpa  did  lovo  but  tiow 
Swifl  OS  the  blood  gusbed  from  thy  toe» 
So  many  beaux  would  not  complain ^ 
That  all  their  bowB  aad  vowa  are  vom/' 

Yet,  though  he  deserted  poetry  for 

the  law,  what  strikes  us  as  somewhat 

,  gingnlar  in  one  who  afterwards  attained 

so  high  a  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  Mr. 

]  Wwbeter  did  not  like  the   pursuit — at 

I  ieaivtt  be  did  not  like  the  study  of  it  in 

I  «arly  life.     In  more  than  one  place,  he 

Rpeaka  in  great  disparagement  of  law, 

both   as   a  stutiy   and   an   a  practice. 

Writing  to  a  young  friccil  (llr.  Cook), 

;  in  1803,  when  he  was  twocty-two  years 

I  of  age,  he  says :  **  I  am  not  informed 

what  profession  you  are  determined  to 

atudy ;  hut  if  it  be  law,  peruiit  me  to 

'  tell  you  a  Httlo  what  you  must  expect* 

'  My  experience  in  the  gtudy  is,  indeed, 

[  short ;  but  I  have  learnt  a  little  about 

^  it     First,  then,  you  must  bid  adieu  to 

[aU  hopes  of  meeting  wil!i  a  single  author 

I  who  pretends  to  elegance  of  style  or 

ffweotness  of  observation   (sic).     The 

I  languag©  of  the  law  is  dry,  hard,  and 

1  itubborQ   as   an  old  maid.     Murdered 

Latin  bleeds  through  every  page ;  and 

if  Tully  and  Virgil  could  rise  from  their 

I  graves,  they  would  soon  l>e  at  fisticuffs 

■with  Coke,  Hale,  and  Blackstone  for 

Biassacreiog  their  language.     As  to  the 

I  practice,  1  believe  it  is  a  settled  matter 

[•tliat  the  business  of  an  office  h  con- 

I  ducted  with  the  very  refuse  and  remnuut 

I  i»f  mankind.**    Mrf  Webster,  doubtless, 

racquired  juater  notions  of  his  profession 

[as  ho  became  more  acquainted  with  it; 

but  such  language,   which  is  not  put 

^furdi  as  banter,  but  in  downright  earn- 


estness, in  the  mouth  of  a  young  man, 
in  the  very  heyday  of  enthusiasm,  seema 
to  us  to  display  a  remaj'kablo  want  of 
sonsibiUty  or  perception.  The  experi- 
ence, we  believe,  or  a  majority  of  the 
young  men  who  seriously  engage  in  the 
study  of  the  law,  is*  that  Blackstone  is 
one  of  the  most  charming  of  books,  out 
of  the  range  of  poetry  or  fiction.  E  con- 
tra, however,  Dugald  Stewart  says,  '*that 
those  who  have  risen  to  the  greatest 
eminence  in  the  profession  of  the  lawi 
have  been,  in  general,  such  as  hod  at 
first  an  aversiou  to  the  study.**  But 
we  do  not  believe  that  Stewart's  theory 
could  be  maintained  by  the  actual  his- 
tory of  great  lawyers.  If  our  memory 
serves,  the  great<?st  of  them  have  «hown 
an  early  and  persistent  avidity  for  the 
law,  not  only  as  a  science  but  us  a 
practice,  Blackstone  him  self  made  some 
doggerel  verses  against  it,  as  Cannbg 
did  afterwards — but  that  was  rather  in 
jest  than  earnest ;  while  Mansfield, 
Hale,  Thurlow  and  others  have  paid 
the  most  magnificent  compliments  to 
their  profession.  ladeedi  some  of  the 
greatest  lawyers  have  been  so  enamored 
of  it  from  the  beginning,  as  to  be  almost 
unwilling  to  yield  a  moment  to  any  other 

{)ursuit.  Believing — though  erroneous- 
y ,  as  we  think^-in  the  old  proverb,  which 
sayst  that  »*Lady  Law  must  ho  alone," 
they  have  scarcely  allowed  of  any  con- 
currcut  attachments  in  her  votaries. 

Not  only  in  tijo  law,  but  in  polltlca 
and  in  his  general  views  of  lite,  Mr. 
Webster  began  with  less  generous  sen- 
timents than  one  ordinarily  expects  from 
a  young  man.  Writing  to  his  friend 
Bingham,  in  J 803,  he  says  :  **  It  is  very 
strange,  Bingham,  and  very  true,  that 
men  do,  as  often  as  otherwise,  choose 
the  most  ignorant  of  mankind  to  instructj 
and  the  most  wicked  to  govern.  Can 
you  help,  can  I  help,  can  anybody  of 
sense  help  debpising  mankind,  and  de- 
spising himself  for  belonging  to  man- 
kind, ify  in  every  instance,  vice  and 
folly  laugh  virtue  and  wisdom  out  of 
countenance  ?**  There  are  other  pas- 
sages to  the  same  effect,  showing  that, 
while  young  Webster  may  have  been 
possessed  of  great  intellectual  vigor, 
Lis  affections  were  not  correspondingly 
warm.  Ho  expresses  great  attachment 
to  his  friends  and  relatives,  and  loved 
some  of  them,  particularly  his  father 
and  brother,  with  ardor;  but,  though 
living  in  an  age  of  the  profoundest  cx- 
ciiemeut  and  signlfieanae,  we  discover 
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Ipv  cridenccs  of  his  tjmpa&iei  b«ng 
afire  either  to  die  men  or  erents  of  the 
time.  Of  the  great  French  reToIotion, 
be  disoerxij  oo^  the  oatside  borrora — 
not  the  interior  meanii^.  In  Bona- 
parte, be  sees  onlj  die  brigand  and 
ofirper ;  and  for  tbat  grand  and  bene- 
ficent political  p<^j  which  Jefferson 
inaBgnratcd  in  this  ooimtrr,  he  cherishes 
no  fieefing  bat  one  of  extreme  arersion. 
The  latter  feefing  be  probablj  derired 
from  the  preraifing  tone  and  sentiment 
of  the  region  of  coontrj  in  which  he 
Sred :  bat  it  is  quite  clear  to  ns  that,  if 
he  had  possessed  the  genios  and  sensi- 
biiitj  which  are  often  ascribed  to  him.  he 
woald  hare  certain! j  penetrated  below 
the  soperficial  opinions  of  his  age,  and 
seised  upon  the  more  eenoine  mean- 
ings. Conserratism  and  distmst  of  men, 
are  tendenoies  which  nsnallj  come  with 
jears ;  bat,  in  lus  case,  thej  appear  to 
hare  been  innate,  and  he  nerer  escaped, 
to  die  end  of  his  political  career,  from 
a  certain  want  of  confidmce  in  men 
He  had  a  profoond  regard  for  law,  bat 
not  moch  for  man.  Be  grasped,  with 
the  greatest  inteDectnal  tenacitr,  the 
constit'Jtional  element  of  our  political 
STstem.  and  he  asserted,  with  a  broad 
aad  solid  logic,  the  general  principles 
of  repnblicanism ;  bnt  he  had  no  spon- 
taneous and  heart-felt  lore  for  the  great 
idea  of  homanitx,  which  alone  gires 
Talne  to  institations  and  laws.  The 
thing  for  which  Mr.  Webster  has  been 
most  praised  in  his  political  career,  and 
on  acconnt  of  which  he  regards  himself 
widi  most  complacencj,  is  his  derotion 
to  the  '^  Constitution  and  the  Union  *' — 
which  are  highly  important  objects — 
haTing  contributed  much  to  the  sta- 
bilitj  and  integrity  of  our  political  sys- 
tem; bat  the  Constitotion  and  the 
Union,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  are, 
after  all,  mere  forms,  and  not  the  essen- 
tial  spirit  of  our  political  life.  They 
are  only  means  to  an  end,  which  end  is 
of  infinitely  higher  worth  and  loreliness 
than  they — just  as  the  sool  of  a  man  is 
infinitely  superior  to  his  body,  though 
hb  body  is  so  important  to  the  mani- 
festation of  that  souL  The  real  spirit 
of  our  national  life  is  Liberty,  which 
this  or  that  political  organixation  may 
be  the  best  fitted  to  secure  and  defend  ; 
but  on  no  grounds  ought  we  to  make 
the  organization,  instead  of  the  lif^,  the 
ends  of  our  existence.  Mr.  Webster, 
it  seems  to  us,  did  this  more  and  more 
•-^-rjtfds  the  close  of   his  career — he 


deyated  the  means  into  die  end ;  nad» 
as  moch  as  any  man  in  onr  biator^* 
helped  to  bring  in  that  groaa  and  mmr- 
tenal  opinion,  which  places  the  Unioo, 
which  is  the  form,  aboye  liberty,  wUiA 
is  die  yital  and  midying  spirit.* 

These  yoothfol  letters  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster and  Lis  friends  are  the  most  inter- 
esting of  the  yolume,  not  so  mneh  for 
what  they  contain  in  themselyes  as  for 
the  remembrances  of  his  own  more 
yonthfnl  days,  which  they  wiU  soggest 
to  the  reader.  They  will  remind  manjr 
a  man  of  the  friendships  whidi  lie 
formed  in  college,  of  the  difigent  eor- 
respondence  which  he  maintained  for  a 
few  years  with  his  chums  and  donies, 
and  of  the  gradual  decay  into  which 
they  dropped,  as  the  actual  conoeme  of 
life  began  to  engage  the  attention  and 
weigh  upon  the  heart.  Mr.  Webaler 
and  his  companions  appear  to  hare 
been  an  amiable  set  of  young  gendfr- 
men — pure-minded  and  upright,  so  %a 
as  we  can  gather  from  their  communi- 
cations witb  each  other — ^not  cheiisliin^ 
any  yery  lofty  ambitions  or  enthnsinatic 
feelings,  and  accustomed  to  fiye  in 
quite  unreseired  intercourse  when  diCT 
were  together.  Mrs.  Herbert,  the  wite 
of  an  old  cUssmate  of  Webster's.  teDs 
one  story  which  illustrates  the  freedom 
of  their  intercourse,  in  rather  a  aoTd 
way.  Mr.  Clarke,  one  of  the  eoUege 
set,  was.  at  one  time,  the  fortonate  poe- 
sessor  of  a  new  bearer  hat«  ^  not  one 
of  the  light,  cheap,  silky,  effeminate 
fabrications  of  later  times/*  says  Mrs. 
Herbert,  **  but  a  real  ten  dollar  beaver, 
weU-made  and  weighty.  It  was  die 
enyy  of  all  the  college.'  The  new  bea- 
yer  was  one  day  missing.  The  owner 
sought  it  eyerywhere  in  ymn.  In  his 
researches  he  happened  upon  an  old 
felt  hat.  battered  and  broken,  which  he 
was  fain  to  wear  rather  than  none. 
Things  continued  thus  for  seyeral  weeksv 
when  'friend  Dsn*  returned  from  a 
distant  town,  where  he  bad  spent  die 
yacation  in  school-teaching,  and  with 
him  came  the  beayer,  which  he  had  ti^ 
citly  borrowed  for  the  occasion  !" 

In  those  days,  Mr.  Webster  was  not 
the  broad-shouldered  and  portly  gentle- 
man that  we  haye  seen  in  the  Senate  at 
Washington,  but  a  rather  slender,  ms- 
tic-looking  Yankee,  with  thin  dieeks 
and  prominent  cheek-bones,  '*  and  no- 
thing specially  noticeable  about  him 
except  lus  f  uU,  steady,  large  and  search- 
ing eyes.*'      It  is  highly  honorable  to 
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Mr.  Webster,  that,  in  hts  subsequent 
disdnctioD,  be  clung  to  all  laa  early 
frieadships  with  a  firm  bold,  nud  uaed 
IiLi  opportunities  to  further  the  pros* 
pects  of  thoso  of  their  eubjeot^  who 
had  occasion  to  aak  for  bis  a^^istance. 

After  practicing  law  a  few  yean 
in  hia  native  statc^  Mr.  Webster  moved 
to  Boston,  and  from  that  place  was  sent 
as  a  representative  to  Congress.  He 
wad  most  happily  married  to  a  woman* 
of  whom  Mrs.  Loe  gives  a  charming 
sketch  ;  and,  during  the  first  ten  years 
of  his  congressional  eiperience,  when 
ho  was  coming  to  a  knowledge  of  bia 
own  powers,  and  the  fresh  greetings  of 
fame  saluted  his  ears,  he  appears  to 
have  attained  the  most  felicitous  period 
of  his  existence*  Ilis  acquaiutanctj 
with  such  men  as  Justice  Storj,  Mr. 
Clay»  Mr.  Mudison,  and  Rtifus  King» 
must  have  enlarged  Itie  sphere  of  hts 
ejmpatlnes,  and  given  a  rare  ^est  to  his 
ftooitti  experience.  In  the  year  1824, 
he  visited  Jefferson,  and  recorded  a 
part  of  his  conversation,  from  which 
we  extract  the  subjoined  : 

**When  I  woa  in  Francje,  the  Marquis  do 
ChiwtcletiX  carried  me  ovtir  t<i  BuiTon  b  rcsi- 
deaco  la  the  couaU-y,  &nd  Introduced  me  to 
him. 

**  It  was  BuflTan's  practice  to  reinaia  in  Iii^ 
study  till  dinner  ilmo,  and  receive  co  vislton 
under  any  pretenia :  but  hia  liou^e  was  apoOf 
and  hi?  }^imd9^  and  hU  nenr^ant  showed  Qioin 
very  civilly,  aod  invited  all  atrangem  and 
frkndj  to  rtinuiu  to  dino.  Wc  ww  Suffou  in 
tlio  eojiJ<?a»  but  «?ftrefullv  avoided  him;  but 
wo  diued  with  him,  nud  bo  proved  LLmsclf 
Uieu,  lis  he  alwsyf*  did,  a  man  of  ejctraordinnry 
powers  ID  con  vera  at  ion.  He  did  not  declaim; 
to  wo«  Bin^ularly  aip-c  cable, 

'*  I  was  lutioducod  to  him  ns  Mr,  Jcfferaon, 
who,  in  some  nctcs  on  Vir^Efinia,  had  eornbttlcd 
Nomo  of  hie  opinions.  Iiiuk^id  of  ent<;rin;jj  info 
on  arj^umciot^  tic  to<»k  down  ln«  last  work,  pre- 
■unted  it  to  me,  and  ooid,  *  When  Mr.  J^tTor- 
sou  ahalt  have  read  thii*,  he  will  be  pi^rfcctly 
«atifified  that  I  nm  right' 

'*  Being  about  to  etnbtrk  from  Fhiladolphia 
foir  France,  I  ob«erved  An  ancommooly  large 
Dttuther  akin  at  the  door  of  a  hatter's  »bop.  I 
nought  it  for  half  a  Jo  {^iitcen  doUatrJ  on  the 
•pot,  dotormiumi^  to  carry  it  to  France,  to 
Miiviiic^  Mooftienr  BuJTon  of  bii  mistake  in 
roloJioD  to  tiiia  oaimol,  which  he  bud  can- 
founded  with  tho  Oimgor.  llo  acknowledged 
hia  mistake,  and  ■oidb^  would  conwit  it  m 
hiti  next  volume. 

"  I  Attempted  alio  to  ooQvlnc«  bim  of  his 
error  m  reUlion  to  the  conunon  deer,  and  the 
mooee  of  America ;  he  having  confounded  our 
dw5r  with  the  red  doer  of  Enropo,  and  our 
mcK»9if»  with  thf*  rrindp«*p  I  t"M  him  that  our 
dw'i  '       ■  ■ .  d  with 

wti)  :>)»pocU 

mcL.  lid  ^ivQ 

up  tho  qutiiUv,  iij  vix- 

f  min  for  the  h(  r  and  ob- 


■irea  ntci  lo  ecna  hiq  mo  uuuo?,  vitm 
an  tic  n  of  our  moo^ie,  8uppo«inf^  tljt^y  < 
eaailr  be  procured  by  him.  Sii  mojitfsA 
war^  my  a  vent  in  En:: 


taincd  a  T^  r 
I  told  him, 

under  the  b-,..  „.  -      .    ,  :...     .^ v.; 

ftcoutod   the   idaa.      Wberuupun  I   wrote   to  ] 

Qenora!  SuUivaQ,  of  ^ow  UampALira.    I  da* 

tired  him  to  eend  me  tho  boue«^  vkia,  and 

could 
s«  after-  , 
ly  B^eni  in  Enir  that 

General  buluvan  had  ii  tV>rty 

gaioea#.  I  had  forgot: --  .:.,  .  ^j  '.,  ami 
wondered  why  such  a  draft  had  boon  made ; 
but  1  paid  it  at  ooco.  A  little  later  came  «  , 
letter  from  General  Sullivan^  «ettinj^  forth  thu 
manner  in  which  ho  had  complied  witb  my 
roquest.  Ho  hod  been  obliL^-Ml  tn  raufio  a  com 
pftuy  of  nearly  twentv  m  iride  on  ex- 

curuiou  til  ward*  tho  \Vl,  limping  out 

many  ntKhta,  and  had  :i.:  .  -  ., ...■  many  difli' 

cultieii,  ctLught  mv  moose,  boilod  hi*  bones  In 
tbo  deoert,  ululTea  hh  skin,  and  remitted  Mm 
to  me.  This  accounted  for  my  debt,  and  con- 
vincod  Mr.  Buffon.  He  protmiied  in  hU  next 
volume  to  eet  thc*e  thin^i  right  aliu«  hut  ho 
died  diroctJy  afterword*/ 

"  Madame  Houdetofa  aooicty  wa«  one  of 
the  most  oipreeable  la  PortSf  when  I  wa^  there 
She  inherited  tho  materials  of  whic^h  It  wa4 
compofied  from  Madame  de  Tctrrier  and  Ma- 
dame Qeoffrin.  St  Lambert  wa«  always  there, 
and  it  waa  generally  bulievcd  that  every 
cvcnlno;,  on  his  return  home,  he  wrote  dowu 
the  »ub-4tninec  of  the  convonuitlons  he  had 
held  there  with  D'Alembert,  Diderot^  and  the 
other  di»ting;aiaihed  persons  who  fref^ueoted 
her  hou«p.  From  these  couvenuvtioua  ho 
madu  hb  bookif." 


*'  I  knew  the  Baron  de  Grignon  Tery  well  t 
he  woB  <iuite  ngly.  and  one  of  hla  legs  wa> 
shorter  than  the  other ;  but  he  was  the  moAt 
agreeable  pcriK>u  in  French  society,  and  hbi 
opinion  waa  alwayn  cou«idered  decisive  in 
matters  relating  to  the  theatro  and  paioiiug. 
Hm  pcr»idage  wqa  the  koenett  and  moat  pro- 
voking I  over  knew/' 

"  Sladomo  Neckar  wn»  a  very  sincere  and 
excellent  woman,  but  she  was  not  \'*^ry  pleoA- 
ant  in  convetsation,  for  t«bo  was  sub} cot  to 
what  in  Virginia  we  call  tlio  *  budge/  that  it», 
she  waa  ver^  nervona  and  ddj^ety.  Hhe  could 
rarely  remam  long  in  the  same  place,  or  oou- 
verse  lon^  on  the  same  subject.  1  have  known 
her  get  up  from  table  five  or  ftii  timoe  in  tlio 
ooorse  of  the  dinner,  and  walk  up  and  down 
her  salon  to  oompooo  herself/* 

"  Marmontel  waa  a  very  amusing-  man.  Ho 
dined  with  me  evory  Tliursdav,  lor  a  long 
time^  and  I  think  told  some  of  the  moat  Ajgreo- 
able  stories  1  ever  heard  in  my  life.  AAor  hb 
death,  I  found  almoet  aB  of  them  in  hboie' 
moiri<,  and  I  dare  say  he  toM  them  so  well  bu 
cause  he  bad  written  them  t>oforo  in  hi« 
book/' 

In  the  letters  of  thU  period,  though 
Taliiable  in  some  roapecta,  we  find  littJo 
that  is  generally  entertaining,  being 
mostly  letters  of  business,  or  which  re- 
late tf)  pfiBsing  ©vents  in  Congress.  We 
could  hare  wished  that  lus  taste  or  his 
leisure  had  led  him  to  oth«r  memoranda 
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«f  ibo  great  m^n  of  the  day*  feaoh  os 
he  has  girea  of  Joflersoo.  Tho  hpnvy 
ifflictiotis,  whicU  felt  upon  him  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  loss  of  bis  brother, 
hi»  child,  and  his  wife*  elicit  some  pro- 
foundly religious  commuuicalions  to 
iVtiffidd.  There  is  a  letter  of  1828* 
wHitca  to  th©  Rev,  Mr.  Brazier,  ia  re- 
rlew  of  Whatelej-'e  Rhetoric,  which 
contains  admirable  good  sense.  He 
«ay8,  in  one  place  : 

^  Mr.  Whatele j^a  rejcctioo  of  prpletlvesaiid 
epitbctfl  showA  hui  jnet  perce^ofi  of  Rtrength 
«]d  beaat^r.  Yot,  p&rticaljinBation  is  ftome- 
timas  out  of  place.  Thcro  are  eaMSs  in  which 
eomprebonaion  or  geooralixstioa  \m  altogether 
preferable.  Suppose  one  should  say,  *Tho 
abtiaetiuu  of  the  Christian  revelaliou  ]»,  tiiat 
it  ia  sdilresAcd  not  only  to  En^llshmGn,  but 
ttko  to  Freuobmon,  Spaniiirds,  GcrmauB,  Itnl- 
jj»n«»  iCti^siatiJit  Pru^fiimi!/  etic.,  etc.  This 
iroatd  bo  feeble.  Bettor  thns.  *  The  distino- 
tioQ  of  the  Christian  ni^velatlon  I?,  that  it  re- 
voals  tmportmit  truths,  not  to  a  few  fftvorfd 
individuals,  but  to  alt  the  race  of  men  ;  not  to 
a  single  nation,  but  to  the  ivholo  world/  A 
book  mi^ht  be  vrritlen  on  tbw  little  qjiestion, 
*  When  IS  effect  prodin?ed  by  gfoneralization; 
when  by  particularizatioa  7' '  At  lea^t,  a  book 
zmght  be  filled  with  apposite  inttancoa  of  both 
kindi^,  from  our  En^'liiih  claasfca,  eapcciaUy 
the  Scriptarci,  Shaketneare,  and  Milton.  An 
aecarate  writer  would  avoid  f^eralilieB 
sometimes^  not  always;  but  when  it  wotUd 
rt'quire  a  treatise  to  eJC[K)nnd.  I  nijoieo  lo  see 
ono  rhetorician  who  will  nllotr  nothing  to 
words  but  as  they  are  signs  of  ideas.  The 
rule  is  a  good  one,  to  ubo  no  word  which  does 
not  suggest  an  idea,  or  moflify  somo  idea 
already  suggested.  And  this  should  leoil 
writon  to  adopt  sparingly  the  use  of  such 
WOfda  at  *  vast,'  *  amazing/  '  astonish ing,"  etc. 
K^f,  what  do  they  mean  T  I)r.  Watts,  wiio,  by 
the  wav*,  I  do  not  deem  altogethiT  u  bad  poet, 
sunaewhere  speaks  of  tht*  tJigbt  ttf  an  ougel  as 
being  with  *raost  atimxin^  speed.'  But  what 
idea  tn  conveyed  by  this  mode  of  oxprossion  ? 
What  is  *  amazing  spoed?'  It  would  amaze 
as  if  wo  saw  an  oyster  moving  a  mile  a  day. 
U  would  not  amaze  us  to  see  a  griyhouoc!  run 
a  inilo  in  a  minute. 

"On  tljo  oiJier  haod^  see  with  what  nu- 
6qaal<>d  skill  Milton  represi^nts  both  the  dis- 
laneie  throQ|rh  which,  and  the  speed  with 
which,  MulciDtr  fell  from  heavoQ : 

•*  *  From  mom 
To  aooD  he  fell,  from  noon  to  dcivy  eve, 
A  lamuier's  day »  and  with  the  setting  sun, 
Dropt  from  the  jtcuith,  like  a  failing  star.' 

"  What  art  is  manifest  ia  these  few  lines ! 
Tlae  object  is,  to  express  great  distance  and 
fH'oat  velocity,  neiLher  of  which  Is  capable  of 
very  oajty  suggestioii  to  the  hiimtin  maid.  Wo 
«!«  told  that  the  eugel  feil  a  day,  a  long  sum- 
meri  day  -,  the  day  U  broken  intt»  forenoon 
and  aftemoout  that  the  timo  may  seem  to  bo 
prou-aeted. 

"  He  dots  not  reach  the  earth  till  sunset ; 
aad  then,  to  rt present  the  velocity,  ho  '  dropn,' 
one  of  the  very  be«t  words  in  the  longua^^r,  la 
signify  sudden  Oiid  rapid  fall,  aad  then  comes 
a  slMulOi  *  like  a  falling  star.  "* 


T.  •■■d 


,  lL:it  ( 
-  prudeno 


His  estimate  of  Byron,  too,  nddr 
ed  to  Mr-  Ticknor.  will  bo  read  with 
littlo    interest,    especially   by   liter^ 
men,  who  have  Ihetn selves  formed 
opinion  on  that  subject : 

**■  I  have  read  Tom  Moore's  first  volume  of 
B)Ton"«  Lifo.    Whatever  human  ima 
shall  hereafter  picture  of  a  hatnan 
shall  believe  it  all  within  the  bonrK!*  of  ^r 
bility.    BjTon's  case  showi  i 
times  runs  by  all  fancy,  as  a  e 
a  scow  ot  anchor.     I  have  trieu  aara  to  1 
aomathing  in  him  to  like,  besides  kis j 

and  his  wit ;  but  there  was  no  other  111 

quality  about  him.    He  was  an  incarnation  < 
dciDouisui.    He  is  the  only  man  in  Kaglia 
blstorv,  f  >r  a  hundred  years,  that  has  boadCo 
of  infidelity  and  of  evcsry  prartieal  vieo,  no 
included  in  what  may  be  termc^l,  what  *  ' 
biographer  does  t— ■      t     - 
llngbroke,  in  hln 
sallte*,  and  the  i,vi 
aaintit  to  blm.    All  Muo 
of  his  viets  had  some  v  i : 
near  it,  which  in  some  s- .  _         .. .  1  iL    Wo 
if  that  were  not  so  in  ail,  who  could  'scape 
hanging?    The  biographer,  indeed,  says  hia 
moral  conduct  must  not  be  judged  of  by  th€»  oiv 
dinary  standard  !     And  that  is  true,  if  a  favor>  \ 
able  doeii^ioii  h  looked  for.    Many  cJtccUcDfivl 
reasons  are  given  for  his  being  a  bad 
band  ;  the  stun  of  which  is,  that  be  was  ai 

bad  man.    1  confo«s  I  was  rejoiced  than,  t 

am  r^oloed  now.  that  he  was  drivon  oat  of  i 
England  by  puulic  scorn;  because  his  v!ee«i 
wore  not  in  his  passions,  but  in  hin  ]    '        *   ., 
He  denied  all  religion  and  all  virti 
houBotop.    Dr.  Johnson  says,  thu 
in  maintaining  good  prineipia'«,  t 

Treacher  Is  seduced   into  violatioi 
*his  ia  true.    Good  theory  is  «-  i"- 
a  theory  of  living,  and  of  dyh  * 

of  the  elements  of  hatred  to  n 
of  moraU,  and  defiance  of  th 
the  decent  part  of  tho  public,  ^  < 

a  man  of  ktters  avowed  \t  ' 
alive  to  recoAt  eertain  i 
in  his  gri'at  epic,  be  ^  ^ 

with  new  trftlls,  without  , , ..„|^  j. -.   t^.j. 

Walter  Scott's  letter  tuward  the  end  ot  tbo 
book  is  much  loo  charitable.'* 

Mr.  Webster  traveled   tsonsiderably^ 
about  the  country,  and  lus  descriptions 
of  tho  placoH  ho  vim  ted  evince  nu  little 
topographical  skill,  but  arc  not  remark- 
ablo   for  their  perception   of  tho   pio*  j 
toresquo  iu  nature.     There  are  a  T«wi 
words,  in  a  letti'^r  to  Blrs*  Curtis,  abomtl 
tho  ocean,   and  a  long  dissertadan  <ni> I 
Niog^ani,     addressed     to     Mrs.    Paige^ ! 
which  show  IhEit  h«  was  not  in  sensible  ^ 
to  the  gnmdcr  displays  of  natnro  ;  buti 
with  all  his  lova  of  early  rising,  and  of 
hunting  and  fishing,  and  with  all  his  de- 
votion to   rural  pursuits,   he  docs  not 
manifest  any  keen  or   deep  poetic  ©a- 
jojment    of    scenery.      It   cannot   be 
said  of  him,   as   Wordsworth   sayt  of 
hlniself,  in  Ibo  Tmtern  Abbey  ; 
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'*  The  floondiDg  eatftract 
Hatititcd  mo  iM  a  pnasioD  ;  fiic  tali  rock, 
The  mounlain,   axid  tho  damj*  oad  gloomy 

wood* 
Their  colnm  nnd  thoir  forma,  wcro  thea  to  ma 
An  appetite,  n  feoliiig,  and  a  lore 
Til  lit  hiid  no  need  of  a  remoter  eh  arm 
By  thought  aupplied,  or  ftny  intercut 
Unborrowed  from  tlie  eye.'* 

Wo  tliink  tbat  he  loved  the  country 
rfrom  early  association,  nnd  because  of 
the  fiobce  which  its  loneliness  and  re- 
pose must  have  oflfbrded  to  a  mind  dis- 
tracted by  the  wrangling  iind  noise  of 
public  life  ;  but  we  do  not  reco^ni^c,  in 
his  occttisional  sighs  for  Marsh  hfld  and 
the  sea,  the  hourt>l\dt  and  pervading  at- 
tachment of  tho  genuine  lover. 

We  have   Baid,  tli?it  the  coiTGspond- 
onco  of  his  later  years  decreaiies  in  in- 
terest, and  the  reason  of  it,  wo  presume, 
ia  twofold —first,  that  the  correspondents, 
llfitli  whom  bo   is  most  frequently  on- 
l^ged,  are  not  tho  kind  of  men  that  we 
Ishould  have  supposed   ho  would   best 
llike   to  commune  with ;   ftndt   second, 
fiat   his   range   of  topics   U   so  often 
narrow,  insigniticant,  and  even  trivial. 
With  the  many  remarkablo  men  whom 
I'ho  met  in  political  life,  ho  appears  to 
Tiave  cultivated  but  little  epistolary  in- 
crcourse.     Mr.  Madi^^on  wrote  him  one 
or  two  formal  notes ;   John  Adams  ouo 
hearty  one ;  Chancellor  Kent  three  or 
four;  Lafayette  three  or  fuur  ;  Marshall 
three  brief  ones,  acknowledging  the  re- 
oeipt  of  speeches ;   Joseph  Hopkinson 
[  four ;  Mr.  Everett  several ;  but  Henry 
IClay  only  one;  Lewis  Cass  only  one; 
I  Justice  Story  only  one  ;  while  there  are 
I  none  from  Calhoun  and  other  eminent 
{associates   m  the   Senate;   nono   from 
John  Quincy  Adams,   and   none  from 
eminent  Btutesmen,  or   men  of  letters 
and  science ,  abroad*     Nor  h  he  more 
'  copious  in  liis  missives  to  them ;   while 
I  the  principal  recipients  of  his  bounties, 
on  tho  other  hand,  out  of  tho  circle  of 
1  his  relatives,  are  Mr*  Edward  Curtis* 
[Mr.  R.   M»  Blatchford,  Peter  Harvey, 
Franklin  Haven,  SamuolJaudon,  Hiram 
Ketch  unit    Charles    Marsh,    etc.,    who 
are,  or  were,  no  doubt,  highly  respecta- 
[  l>le  gentlemen,  but  not  precisely  men  of 
I  Mr.   Webster's  own   standing  and  ca- 
[  libre.     There  ore  a  few  letters  to  dis- 
tinguished  clergymen,    but,    with    the 
'  great  body  of  the  Hteniry  or  scientifio 
'  men  t>f  tlie  country,  he  held  no  relation, 
ain:    hia  topics  are  mainly  politics 
his  personal  affairs*     Beyond  tho 


immediate  objects  of  his  professional  and 
public  life,  he  seldom  ventures  on  opin- 
ion. Hia  familiar  notes  to  intimate 
friends  are  heavily  playful,  but  his  more 
scriouj  ones  simply  barren.  There 
is  scarcely  an  allu!!»ion  in  them  to  tlie 
great  questions  of  foreign  politics,  no 
discussions  of  the  more  important  inter- 
ests of  literature  and  science,  and  few 
aigns,  except  when  touched  by  some 
near  domestic  grief,  or  by  some  calamity 
of  his  friends,  of  any  couceni  in  the 
vital,  moral,  and  social  movements  of  tlie 
age.  Wo  presume  that  Mr.  Webster 
was  too  much  absorbed  in  his  public 
duties  to  care  about  engaging  in  a  more 
general  and  miscellauooua  correspond- 
ence, and  that  he  reserved  hi^  best 
thoughts  and  images  for  his  public  dia- 
plays ;  but,  as  the  editor  of  tho  work 
before  u»  says  that  the  letters  published 
were  chosen  to  afford  **  a  view  of  Mr. 
Webster^s  private  character,  his  habits 
of  intercourse,  modes  of  thought,  affec- 
tions, tastes,  pursuits,  amusements,  and 
stylo  of  familiar  correspondence,**  we 
could  not  but  remark  the  peculiaritiea 
to  which  wo  have  referred* 

If  we  should  judge  of  Mr,  Webster,  in 
the  respects,  and  by  the  evidences  thus 
proposed  apart  from  his  public  life  and 
his  collected  works,  we  should  say  that  he 
waja  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect,  and  of 
good  taste  and  tolerable  sense— learned 
tlie  law  and  in  state  craft,  but  not  a  com- 
prehensive reader  beyond — dignified  and 
resented  in  general  deportment,  but  not 
averse  to  fim  among  liis  familiars — not 
a  genius  of  original  insight  or  invent- 
ive faculties,  but  of  thorough  and  even 
profound  view.^  on  a  few  subjects — 
wormly  attached  to  the  men  connected 
with  him,  and  capable  of  sorrowing  in 
their  sorrows,  but  not  cherialiing  wide, 
popular,  or  humanitary  sympathies — 
devoted  to  agriculture  and  rural  sports, 
and  fond  of  good  eating  and  drinking— 
with  a  sentiment  of  poetry  and  art,  but 
scarcely  a  high  appreciation  of  either — 
a  good  oitiisen  and  good  neighbor,  on 
the  whole — though,  perhaps,  somewhat 
reckless  and  lavish  in  his  expenditures, 
at  ail  times  conscious  of  his  position, 
but  never  offensively  egotistical  in  tho 
assertion  of  himself — in  short,  n  man  of 
hale  and  superb  physique,  with  a  large 
brain  surmounting  it,  and,  though  not 
destitute  of  heart,  with  more  retlectiou 
than  impulse,  more  thought  than  affec- 
tion, more  talent  than  character.  An 
acquaintance   with   hxs  actual  life  and 
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works  would,  of  course,  modify  this  con- 
ception of  him,  but  such  is  the  impres- 
sion which  we  derive  from  the  perusal  of 
the  Tolumes  before  us. 

This  correspondence,  though  it  will 
not  add  to  Mr.  Webster's  fame,  will 
serve  to  make  him  better  known.  But, 
how  far  it  is  a  perfectly  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  him,  we  cannot  toll.  Friends 
and  relatives  are  apt.  in  preparing  memo- 
rials of  a  distinguished  man,  to  reject 
and  admit,  according  to  their  own  pre- 
conceptions of  his  character,  and  not 
according  to  the  actual  truth.  It  is  not 
often  that  they  have  the  courage  or  the 
honesty  to  disclose  the  full  particulars, 
nor  is  it  desirable,  in  all  coses,  that  they 
should.  Yet,  if  they  undertake  to  reveal 
him  at  all,  they  should  reveal  him  just 


as  he  was,  with  all  his  weaknesses  as  well 
as  all  his  strength.  The  great  use  of 
biography  is,  not  to  gratify  an  idle  curi- 
osity, but,  to  assist  us  to  a  knowledge 
of  human  nature ;  to  teach  us,  from  £• 
examples  of  the  great,  how  their  gpreat- 
ness  was  attained,  and  to  show  us,  from 
the  examples  of  the  wicked,  how  their 
wickedness  may  be  avoided ;  and,  above 
all,  to  impress  upon  us,  by  a  proper  exhi- 
bition of  the  good  and  the  bad,  which  la 
mingled  in  all  men,  the  important  truth, 
that  human  conditions  are  pretty  equita- 
bly adjusted — that,  if  some  are  raised  to 
wealth,  honor,  and  distinction,  they  hare, 
also,  their  secret  miseries ;  and,  if  others 
are  depressed  into  the  vale  of  humility 
and  suffering,  the^  possess,  also,  souroes 
of  consolation,  which  others  know  not  of. 
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THERE  was  a  woman  once  I  loved,— 
It  is  many  years  ago — 
Fair  as  summer's  sun,  she  proved 
Frail  as  winter's  snow  I 

Ah !  then  I  quarreled  with  the  skies — 

It  is  many  years  ago — 
Sorrow  had  not  made  mo  wise  ; 

Has  it  made  me  so  ? 

'Twas  by  this  very  stream  we  stood — 

It  is  many  years  ago — 
Hush  !  her  voice  is  in  the  wood 

And  tho  river's  flow. 


If  you  would  know  the  things  she  said- 
It  is  many  years  ago — 

Watch  my  face  when  I  am  dead, 
And  my  smile  will  show. 
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lEACON    GOODWIN   nnd  I   w^ro 
sortiDg  Bpples  at  the  door  of  the 
ack  shed,  one   lovely  October  after* 
noon ;    Buldwins,    russots,    greenmg»» 
Swiiftr!»,    pippins^  lay   heaped    on   the 
■little  hit  of  turff  m  gay  masses  of  red, 
||g«dd,  and  brown ;  the  clanjey  cart- body, 
liiUed  on  end*  poured  out  a  stream  of 
jxnddy   fruit,   that    should   have    fallen 
ram  nothing  less  picturesque  than  the 
OTO  of  Cores ;  and,  far  away,  over  the 
ifenncl  and  cabbages  in  the  garden,  over 
Liho  green   sward   of  the    orchard,   the 
rootled  hillsides  strotrhed  their  bright 
Dgth  on  and  on,  till  they  were  purple 
in  the  distance,  though,  nearer  at  hand, 
scarlet    and    orange    maples*    imperitd 
crimson  oaks,  deep  yellowr  birches*  and 
purple   dogwood    boughs,    mixed   with 
lark  spires  of  hemlock  and  pine»  shone 
p  jewel-iikeT  even  through  the  smoky  air 
of  that  hot  autumn  day.     Sorting  ap- 
t|>Io8  is  not  bad  work,  if  only  you  have 
'•somebody  to  talk  to;  at  least,   that  in 
my  expe nonce >  though  I  was  but  a  tern- 
porary  farmer,   and,   it  may  be.   more 
ond  of  a  **  crack"  than  I  should  have 
been  had  I  always  earned  my  bread  un- 
der the  fullest  fo re o  of  the  curse.     But 
Deacon  Goodwin  was  a  Bilent  man,  ex- 
cept at  conference*meeting,  where  ho 
harangued  away  with  a  power  and  glory 
[  tiiat  used  up  all  his  words  for  a  week 
|»to  come ;  moreover,  his  soul  just  now 
was  vexed  within  him  by  *^  them  boys,** 
who  had  tilted  all  the  apples  into  one 
heap,    and    how    he    was    to    discern, 
always  and   surely,  between   Baldwins 
and  Spitzenbergs,  Koxhury-russets  and 
ma  set-sweets,    puzzled    bis    eyes    and 
thoughts  to  the  last  degree  ;  so  that  I, 
who  bad  the  easier  task  of  putting  the 
fair  apples,  from  one  heap  at  a  time,  in- 
to one  of  a  row  of  dean  barrel)*  that 
stood*   Uke   the  oil-jars  in  the    Forty 
Thieves,   ranged   against   a    wall,    and 
throwing  the  rejected  fiuit  into  a  huge 
basket^ — I,  who  had  time  to  talk,  could 
Bot  even  extract  a  gruflF  **yes**  or  ♦'  no" 
from  the  deacon.     I  was  glad  enough 
ktD  hear  Aunt  Huldah's  ponderous  step 
[coming  through  the  shcdt  and  her  hearty 
[  iroico  behind  rae : 

^  Father,    I  want  them   apples   you 
|a'n*t  a  goin'  to  use,  so^s  I  can  make 
1 8ass  to-day  ;  *ta'n't  a  goin"  to  do  to  put 
It  off  any  longer,  and  Rate  ceu't  be  pes- 
tered with  it  in  the  middle  of  her  uronin,' 


so  I  guess  111  have  the  apples,  and 
buckle  to  at  it  myself.  Where  bo 
they  ?" 

**  Well,**  replied  the  deacon,  *"  Thom- 
as has  got  'em  in  the  corn-basket  But 
I  don*t  see  jest  bow  he*s  goin*  to  let  yoa 
bev  the  basket  to  pare  out  on  in  there, 
when  bo*9  a  usin*  of  it  out  here  !** 

**  That's  easy  fixed,'*  said  aunty, 
never  at  a  loss.  "  Thomas,  you  jest 
bring  my  old  rocker  out  of  the  k  itch  en , 
and  fetch  along  the  pigs*  pail,  so  I  con 
give  'em  their  share,  and  I'll  set  right 
down  here  and  do  all  my  chores  to 
once,  while  you* re  doin'  yours.** 

**  That*a  right,  exactly,  aunty  !*'  said 
I,  flhaging  a  greening  right  into  the 
barrel  of  Peck's  Pleasants,  in  my  relief 
ot  the  prospect  of  some  society.  I 
firmly  believe  it  is  not  good  for  man  to 
be  alone,  in  more  senses  than  one  ! 

'*  Well,  I'd  as  lieves  you  should,  Miss 
Good  "in,**  chimed  In  her  **  old  man.** 
*'That  feller's  a  master  hand  to  talk, 
and  he's  figgered  away  a  good  spell  at 
It,  all  done,  till  I  guess  he's  ab^>ut  tuck- 
ered out,  for  I  can*t  talk  none ;  them 
pesky  boys  have  mixed  theao  apples  till 
there  a^n't  no  two  alike  in  the  hull 
heap  !'* 

*^ Why.  husband!  do  tcdl!^'  laughed 
nunty ;  and  I  went  oflF  for  the  chair 
nnd  the  p ail  according  to  orders.  And 
while  I  go,  let  me  take  the  opportunity 
to  praise  Aunt  Iluldab  Goodwin,  for  she 
is  one  of  a  thousand — ^if,  indeed,  thero 
be  a  thousand  of  her  class  left  in  these 
days  of  hyper-civilization,  education, 
agitation,  and  the  angels  know  what  not 
of  progress  and  the  like  stuff.  Such  a 
real,  genial,  healthy,  hearty  woman; 
euch  a  simple,  tender,  expansive  heart; 
such  sturdy  sense,  such  practical  judg- 
ment; all  with  a  vein  of  most  unsus- 
pected poetry  running  through  it,  that 
tempered  her  shrewd  insight  into  men 
with  the  loveliest  sunshine  of  charity, 
and  kept  her  eyes  as  open  to  beauty  of 
every  nature  as  her  heart  was  to  kind* 
liness  in  all  its  forms.  Not  of  her  life- 
ful  and  mirthful  kind  come  the  array 
of  moody  and  melancholy  farmers' 
wives,  who,  year  by  year,  swell  the 
lists  of  insanity  ;  no  monotony  of  work 
pressed  upon  her  steady  brain  till  the 
fine  fibres  gave  way ;  she  would  have 
her  laugh  as  well  as  her  labor,  and  thd 
health   that   rounded    her   ample    ^' 
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uro  tind  tinged  her  ftom^wbnt  wrinkled 
dieelt  Willi  wintry  red,  helped  both  labor 
ond  luughter  to  endure  tJic  long  stmin 
of  lift*.  She  was  *'  Aunt  HuWy"  to  tho 
whcilp  villiigOt  and  I  loved  her  us  well  as 
if  she  bud  a  h(^tter  right  to  the  title,  and 
I  a  hotter  knowlodge  of  hor  goodness 
than  the  brief  experience  of  a  sumoier's 
rustication  under  her  roof  afforded^ 
Howeveri  hero  are  tho  rocker  and  the 
pigs*  pail. 

**Set  it  riglit  down  tliere,  Thomas, 
alongside  of  the  stepgi,  so'a  I  can  put 
my  fei't  up  and  hold  the  pan  even^  and 
put  tlie  pail  Bide  of  me;  now,  that's 
hftndv*" 

Hardly  was  Aunt  Huldah  settled  in 
her  chair  and  at  work,  before  she  called 
to  her  husband  in  a  half-whisper: 
**  Deacon  !  Deacon  Grood'in  !  a* n't  that 
Mr.  Masters  cotning  down  tho  lane  1  I 
declare  if  *taVt  V^  added  ahe»  in  a  loud- 
er tone  ;  and,  pushing  away  pail  and 
pan,  she  went  furward  to  meet  a  tall, 
pale  man,  who  came  creeping  along 
past  the  pickets  by  the  aid  of  a  cane, 
till  suddenly  arrested  by  that  cheery- 
voice — 

*'  I  want  to  know,  Mr.  ISIasters,  if 
youSe  got  out  so  far  ?  como  io,  and  set 
down»" 

"  Ko,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Goodwin,'' 
said  a  fiomewhat  querulous  tone;  '*I 
must  go  to  Miss  P©ahady*8,  to  see 
about  tho  singers  for  Thanksgiving, 
and  Haniot's  waiting  there  for  mo  I 
expect;  so  I  must  crawl  dong," 

**  Well,  I  wish  you  would  stop  !''  said 
Aunt  Huldah. 

^*  I  wi.f  h  I  could,  hut  I  can't.  Good- 
day,"  answered  Mr,  Masters ;  and  as  ho 
turned  away  I  could  see  he  was  blind. 
Aunt  Huldah  came  back  to  her  seat 
with  a  great  sigh. 

**Poor  creturl  how  he  does  miss 
Love,'*  said  she.  I  looked  up  at  her 
rather  inqturtngly. 

"Why,  we  all  do  tliat,  don't  we, 
ftunty  1'* 

**  I  declare  if  you  didn't  think  I 
meant  lovo  with  a  little  1 !  Law,  child, 
I  was  thinkin*  about  his  wife,  she  that 
was  Love  Brainerd;  though  it  a'n't 
much  odJ5,  for  if  ever  anybody  was 
called  pretty  correct  accordin'  to  tlicir 
natur*  she  was ;  there  was  about  as 
much  love  to  her  as  there  was  in  her 
name.  She  beat  all  that  ever  I  see  for 
livtn'  other  people's  lives,  and  doin' 
their  work,  and  be&rin'  their  pain?.  I 
don't    know    as    she    know'd    herself 


whether  she  was  most  AebRah  Root,  or 

Jim  WhiUnan,  or  *Lonzo  Master?,  or 
Love  Brninerd.  I  guess  she  was  least 
of  tho  laist!" 

**  Did  she  live  here  always  ?  did  you 
know  her?"  said  I,  eager  to  betray 
Aunt  Huldah  into  telling  a  story,  and 
privately  rejoicing  over  the  success  of 
my  scheme,  as  I  saw  her  settle  do¥m 
more  comfortably  into  her  chair,  and 
draw  up  the  pan  of  apples  further  into 
her  lap. 

**  Yes  1  she  was  bom  her© ;  bIi©  *tt 
her  mother,  the  widdcr  Brainerd,  lived 
a  piece  up  the  Portland  road  quit©  a 
long  spell  when  Love  was  emalh  I 
expect  it  was  real  lonesome  over  there 
nights,  though  the  woods  is  pretty 
lively  in  daytime,  what  witli  one  wild 
cretur'  or  'nothor;  and  there  was 
Tumbling  Brook  come  into  the  vaUey 
dose  by  their  house,  and  Rattlesnake 
Mountain  riz  up  right  belli ud  'em.  Bat 
it  was  a  good  ways  of£  from  folks  and 
me e tin',  and  Miss  Brainerd  wasn't  a 
very  high-couraged  woman.  I  guess 
she  had  some  scary  times  there,  thongli 
she  15 laid  hee>ause  she  owned  tho  farm, 
and  it  was  a  good  sLrip  of  medder-land 
after  you  got  down  the  hiilsido  where 
their  house  was,  and  the  brook  kept  it 
wet  in  the  dry  est  of  times. 

**  So  Love  grew  up  there  :  she  didn't 
have  no  children  to  be  mates  for  her; 
she  kept  tight  to  her  mother's  apr 
string,  and  if  she  played  in  the  wo< 
Miss  Brainerd  went  along,  'cause  the 
child  was  afraid.  Fact  is,  I  guess  they 
both  got  pretty  trembly  while  old  Brain* 
ord  lived,  for  ho  did  have  the  tremens 
like  anything  before  he  died,  and  nested 
more  liko  fury.  Well,  Love  she  used 
to  get  a  little  school  in*,  and  more  play ; 
for  she  wa*n't  a  very  stubbed  child :  her 
cheeks  was  white,  and  her  wide  fore- 
head was  mo»t  too  unnatural  lookin* ; 
but  she  did  have  a  pair  of  clever  eyes, 
that's  a  fact.  I  us<i4  to  tell  her  she*d 
catcbed  'em  of  the  equirrtlg,  they  was 
60  kindf^r  shy  and  soft :  she  didn't  smile 
very  often,  to  bo  sure,  but  when  phe 
did  it  was  rtml  sunshiny;  and,  take  iu  r 
all  in  all,  she  was  a  pretty  person iib I e 
child,  only  she  was  too  scary.  They 
lived  up  there*  till  Love  was  twelT« 
year  old,  and  then  Miss  Brainerd  she 
sold  the  farm  end  moved  into  the  viL 
lage  jest  as  *twa«  growin'  up  here;  for 
you  see  there  waVt  any  village  hero  iq 
old  times,  only  two  or  three  houses- — 
thU  one  where  my  grandfather  used  to 
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Utp,  tmd  otje  at  eacli  c»nd  of  Sykes's 
bridge — and  they  called  it  South  Taun- 
tan,  ^cause  it  belonged  to  thia  town  of 
Taunton.  But  nigh  obout  thiiirj  year 
ago,  *Squiro  Smith  bought  out  Sykos'a 
mill-privilege  and  set  ap  a  cotton-fao* 
tory,  and  built  bouses  for  bis  handSf 
and  a  brick  house  for  hia  own,  and  bo 
wanted  to  call  it  Sniitbville ;  but  Mias 
LBmith  she  stuck  out  for  an  Ingin  nam©; 
Lthe  wanted  it  callod  Fontoosuc,  after  tlie 
riivt*r :  so  they  battled  it  a  spelb  and  it 
||Fa*n't  like  to  be  any  better  than  'twas 
'  efore,  when  home  comes  Malviny  Smith 
from  York,  She  always  ruled  \o  homo, 
aiid  she  would  have  it  callod  Cranberry* 
BO  Cranberry  'twas,  So»  a.^  I  was  teilin*, 
Miss  Broinerd  moved  up  b^ro  to  take 
boarders,  and  be  more  sociable  like,  and 
send  Love  to  the  academy .  My  !  what 
apples  these  bo !  jest  as  pithy  as  pun- 
kins,  and  tasted  like  pigweed.  Father, 
what  do  you  call  these  apples  ?'* 

**  Them !"  said  the  deacon,  noway 
fiurpriiied  at  the  interlude,  and  medita- 
^vely  regarding  the  fruit  in  question. 
I**  Well,  them*8  Good'in  apples," 

**  I  declare  !    it*3  the  poorest  thing 
l-iOf  the  name  that  ever  I  see,"  laughed 
ixkVki  Iliddab. 

»*  Well,  aunty— about  Love  ?*'  said 
I,  half- impatient  and  half  afraid  of  los- 
ing the  story. 

'  *  Oh,  yesl  I  guess  you're  a  master- 
[tand  for  etories,  a'n*t  you  ?    What  was 
1  a  telliu*  on  1    Oh,  I  reelect.    So  Miss 
^raiuerd    she   took   a  bouse    back  of 
^uire  Smithes,  and  Love  she  went  to 
I' the  'cademy*     There  she  worked  like  a 
ibeaver ;  but  somehow,  from  bavin*  lived 
Imlways  alone,  and  being  naturally  fear- 
ffu)  and  shy,  she  couldn't  seem  to  fel- 
ll&wship  with  any  of  her  mates ;  she'd 
Duly  just  study  and  sing ;  for  she  did 
l-iing  the  most  like  a  brown -thrasher  of 
I  anything    I    know   that    a*n"t  a  bird, 
^iiiwever,  after  she'd   been  two  years 
lihero,  and  was  goiu'  on  fifteen,  Achsah 
Ijfcoot  come  from  Taunton  to  board  at 
1  Miss  Brfli nerd's  and  go  to  school ;  for 
Shubael  Sykes,  that  taught  the  Acade- 
my, had  a  great  name  for  learam\  and 
Achsah's   people  were  well-to-do,  and 
llhey  meant  she  should  have  the  best 
Lof  learnln*.     Well,  she  was  real  hand- 
fsome;  her  eyes^  and  her  hair,  and  her 
i^eth,  was  as  bright  as  a  new  pin,  and 
labe  had  a  neat  little  nose,  and  color  like 
Lmy  pitik  hollyhock;    but  she  wasn't  a 
[real  pretty  girl  for  all  that.     She  was 
I  fts  proud  as  a  king-bird,  aud,   though 


she  was  real  sinart  when  she  had  a 
mind  to  be,  it  was  as  plain  as  a  pike- 
staflT  that  she  thought  nrst  about  Ach- 
sah Hoot,  and  after  that,  olht^r  folks 
could  take  their  chance.  Besides,  she 
was  pretty  mighty,  and  I've  always 
noticed  that  when  folks  set  up  their 
Ebenezer  as  if  *twa'n*t  never  goin*  to 
come  down  for  anybody,  it  don't  very 
often  get  eo  much  as  joggled.  Tho 
children  of  this  world  are  wise  in  their 
generation,  tho  Soripter  sayj*,  and  I 
guess  she  was  one  of  *em  ;  so  it  come 
about  that  LoTe,  who  hadn't  ever  had 
anybody  very  near  to  her  but  her 
mother,  now  come  right  under  Ach- 
sah's thumb,  and  why  it  was,  nobody 
could  tell,  fur  never  was  two  people  so 
different, 

**  But  such  things  come,  like  rain,  on 
tlie  just  and  the  unjust,  and  (he  Lord 
orders  it.  Love  followed  Achsah,  for 
all  the  world  like  a  spaniel  dog;  she 
seemed  as  if  she  would  breathe  (or  her, 
she  wasn't  never  tired  if  Achsah  liked 
to  walk  ;  she  always  had  time  to  do  lit- 
tle jobs  of  sewing  for  her  when  she  got 
tired  or  lazy ;  she  walked  her  feet  nigh 
about  off,  to  get  her  flowers,  or  b<Mik9, 
or  anything  she  wanted ;  and  if  Acbsab 
was  sick  there  wa'n*t  no  end  tu  the 
things  Love  would  do  for  her ;  sh6*d 
set  up  nights  and  wait  on  hor  days: 
I've  known  her  bend  over  the  bed-head 
to  brush  Achsah's  hair  till  her  own  lips 
waa  as  white  as  a  sheet  with  pain ;  for 
she  wasn^t  very  sturdy,  and  it's  hard 
work  to  stand  bent  over  that  way  ;  and 
I've  known  her  cold  nights  to  be  on  her 
knees  by  the  hour,  rubbin*  Aclisah'a 
feet  cause  she  was  so  dreadful  nervous 
she  couldn't  get  sleep.  Well  !  you 
might  think  Love  would  ha'  got  ptud 
in  her  own  coin,  fur  it  don't  seem  rea- 
Bonuble  to  b'lieve  that  one  cretur'  could 
do  so  much  for  another  and  not  get 
some  onU  back  again;  but  it  a'n't  so 
ordered  in  this  world.  Folks  is  obliged 
to  love  without  help,  pretty  much  as 
the  angels  do,  and  they  that  gels  tho 
most  gives  tho  least:  it  a'u't  that  the 
Scri^jter  means  when  it  says,  •Give  and 
it  shall  be  given  unto  you/  I  don't 
doubt  but  what  Aehsnh  liked  Love 
pretty  well,  but  it  wasn't  in  her  to  love 
anybody  such  a  sight  bettor  'n  herself. 
She  liked  to  be  waited  on  and  corseted, 
and  jest  so  long  as  Love  was  work  in' 
oyer  her,  and  doin'  for  her,  Aclisah  paid 
her  off  with  pretty  looks  and  words, 
so't  the  color  would  £usb  up  into  Lovers 
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palo  facer  dtid  her  eyes  would  shioo* 
and  her  soft  little  lipa  would  tremble 
and  piicker,  and  then  Acbfiah  *d  laugh, 
nnd  tell  ber  she  was  *a  dear  little 
goose»^*  but  ghe  never  spared  her  none, 
for  all  that.  Loviu*  some  folks  is  jest 
like  pickin*  chestnuts  out  of  the  burr — 
you  keep  a  prickin'  your  fingers  all  the 
time,  ftnd  the  more  you  try  and  keep 
on,  the  more  it  prioks :  some  will  stick 
to  it  till  they  get  the  chestnut,  and  then 
teu  to  one  it*3  wormy^ — them  that  sticks 
to  the  burr  is  apt  to  be. 

*•  Howi^ver,  luving  AohBah  bo,  seemed 
to  kind  of  unlock  Lovers  feelin's  for  other 
people;  'twas  jest  like  opeuin^  the  race 
to  a  mill-dam ;  it  seemed  as  if  she  couldu't 
help  lovin*  everybody,  *8pecially  sick 
people  and  children.  Vve  seen  her  set- 
tin*  on  her  mother's  steps  with  half  a 
dozen  children  all  over  her,  letlin'  down 
her  hair,  kissin'  her  eyes,  and  cheeks, 
and  mouth,  tickliu'  her  throat,  and  all 
in  &uch  a  gale,  and  oJl  bawlin'  after  her 
when  she  had  to  go  away.  Then,  when 
anybody  took  sick  in  the  Tillage,  Lot© 
was  always  on  hand,  readin*  to  *em»  or 
sendin'  ifower^,  or  roakin'  porridge ; 
and  all  with  such  pretty*  kindly  ways, 
it  did  folks  more  good  to  hear  her  speak 
tlion  it  did  to  have  Miss  Smith  or  Mai- 
viny  send  wine-jelly  or  soup;  there*8 
so  much  in  ways.  And  I  don^t  know 
but  whiit  that  verse  of  Scripter,  I  was 
speakin'  of  along  back,  did  come  to 
pass,  after  all,  iu  a  certain  kind  of  a 
way ;  for  everybody  did  love  Love, 
only  jest  them  she  cared  the  most  for. 
Howevert  that's  gettin'  ahead  of  the 
Story. 

**  Why,  Thomas !  there's  a  real  fmr 
apple  ;  a  Swaar,  too  I  I  guess  you're 
gettin^  too  much  talk.  I'd  better  stop 
a  spell ;  it's  consider  able  of  a  chore  to 
work  and  hear  an  old  woman  obatter 
too." 

**  Oh,  tlon'tstop,  Aunt  Huldab,  don't  f 
I  liball  bo  03  careful —  but  I  do  want 
the  story,  I  wish  I  bod  ever  seen  Love 
Brainerd." 

"  Well,  if  you  want  to  see  her,  there's 
ad^qoeer'type  of  ber  down  to  JTorri'k 
Case's,  where  she  boarded,  but  it  doii*t 
favor  her  much;  it's  like  most  all  of 
them  picturtj,  dreadful  black  lookin.* 
To  be  sure,  it's  her  eyes,  and  ber  nose, 
and  her  moutli,  and  her  handkerchief- 
pin,  ond  a  square  collar  I  giv*  her  my- 
self when  nhe  was  married— but  for  all 
that,  *ta*ri't  Love  ;  it  hasn't  got  her  real, 
iitrin'  sweet  look.    I  suppose  it'a  like 


her,  for  they  say  the  sun  don't  lie ;  bol 
I  shouldn't  never  know  it.     So,  abottt 
two  years  after  Achsah  Root  oom«  to 
Cranberry,  her  father  died,   and   tbojr 
found  he'd  giv'  the  farm,  out  an*  ont, 
to    her  step-mother,  and   left   Ach^oh 
only  a  thousatid  dollars  in  tho    boxik 
and  a  home  forever  and  always  m  the 
old  house ;  but  that's  a  queer  way^  to 
leave  a  home  to  anybody ;  fur  haw  aro 
you  goin'  to  tell  what  it  means  t     If 
Love  had  it  left  to  ber  to  give  anybody, 
it  would  have  meant  house,  and  boa  ' 
and  fire,  and  lights,  and  waitin*  on  j« 
like  a  real  home ;  but  MUs  Ri>ot  mm 
it    out    different.      She    calkulaied 
meant   only   Achsah's    bed-room, 
was  goin'  to  charge  for  board  and  all 
that;  so  Achsah   Knew  she    meaot  la 
have  her  pull  up  stakes  and   gri,  for 
nobody  could  pay  that  out  of  the  inter- 
est-motiey  from  a  thousand  dollars.    W^ 
was   all   sorry  for  the   chttd,  but 
didn't  pine  none — she  was  too  urood 
Miss  Brain erd  got  her  a  pdac«  m  t^ 
factory,  and  she  come  to  Cranborry  l  _ 
good,  boordin*  where  she  always  had  \ 
BO  Love  was  pretty  nigh  set  up'    Well^ 
Uilngs  went  on  mnoh  as  they  used  to 
for  a  while,  only  the  next  winter  Lov«_ 
exper'enct>d   religion    and    joined    th^ 
church.     It  didn't  appear  as  if  it  ma  " 
so  much  change  Iu  her  ns  'twould 
most  folks ;  but  I  expect  it  was  mor 
like  a  growth  to  the  best  part  of 
natur',  and  a  leavin'  off  whatever  the 
was  in  it  contrary  to  grace^ — for  it  caa'L 
be  denied   she   had   naturally   a  higli« 
sperit;    but  now   she   grew  more   and 
more  meek,  and  didn't  never  fret  when 
her  work  was  tho  hardest,  but  she  ap 
peared  moi-e  and  more  sot  upon  Achs 
and  oneasy  enough  about  her  fperit«a_ 
sttttOt  for  she  hadn't  got  no  more  reli- 
gion than  a  poppy* head,  as  she  showc  ~ 
plain  enough  by-and-by*     Long  abon 
tho  spring-time,  there  come  a  young 
man  from  Colebrook — James  Whitma" 
by  name — ^a  second  cousin  of  my  hu 
band's  sister-in-law,  to  &€*t  up  for 
overseer  in  the  factory.    He  boarded  at 
our  house,  and  appeared  to  be  a  likely 
feller  enough^good  lookin'  and  smart^j 
and  with  real  iiisinuatin'  ways,  but  hm^ 
wa'u't  very  reliable.    Well,  Achi^ah  wa«^ 
gone  back  to  Taunton  for  a  spell,  ber 
own  aunt  was  weakly,  and  she'd   seat 
for  her  to  come  and  stay  there  with  her 
for  company,  while  ber  husband   was 
gone  out  West.     So  one  night  I   wa 
goin'  to  Miss  Brai nerd's  of  an  errand 
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and  the  deacon  ho  had  the  rbeumatix 
BO  bad  that  James  etepH  along  with  mo 
it  was  so  dark,  and  jest  as  he  got  i^i  the 
door,  we  heerd  Love  8togin\  I  dechire 
il  did  beat  all  I  I  coulda't  tlmik  of  no- 
thin'  bnt  a  brown  thrasher  on  top  of  a 
white  birch,  just  singin'  because  it 
ooiildn*t  help  it,  and  think! a*  of  nothin* 
onlj  feelin*  the  Bun*  and  the  piny 
Bmelk,  and  the  sweet  summer  wind. 
James  was  clean  beat.  *Aunt  Hul- 
dah/  sajd  he»  as  spiy  aa  anything, 
*  Vl\  go  in  and  wait  for  you :  I'd  jest  as 
lieves.*  *Well,*eezI.  1  knew  too  much 
to  say  anything  more.  So  wo  come  in, 
and  I  made  him  acquainted  with  all  the 
folks  there  was  in  the  keepin'-room, 
and  there  was  severaJ  boarders,  but  bo 
Boi  right  down  'longside  of  Love,  and 
chippered  away  real  brisk.  *Twas  me 
that  had  to  wmt  for  him,  I  tell  you  I  but 
finally  I  got  up  and  went,  and  he  bad 
to.  After  that  ho  found  his  way  alone 
to  Miss  Brainerd*s  pretty  often ;  and, 
though  it  didn^t  all  turn  out  as  it  oughter 
— accordin'  as  we  thought  it  oughter,  at 
least — I  do  think  he  was  about  as  fond 
of  Love  in  them  days  as  ever  a  young 
feller  was  of  a  girli  withont  stoppin'  to 
think  whether  ho  was  in  pious  earnest  to 
marry  her  or  not.  The  worst  of  it  oil 
was,  that  Love  was  aa  belie vin*  as  she 
wan  lovin' — she  hadn't  no  kind  of  guile 
about  her  no  more*n  a  bab}'^;  she  thought 
folks  meant  aE  they  said  and  all  they 
did,  for  she  wqs  too  true  and  faithful 
herself  ever  to  mistrust  other  folks ; 
and  she  hadn't  Uved  long  enough  to 
find  out  the  Scrip  tor  factt  that  all  mon 
are  liars, 

•^  It  wasn't  strange*  neither,  when  you 
come  to  think  of  it,  that  she  should 
like  Jim  Whitman.  Ho  was  a  real 
likely  young  man  to  look  at,  and  he 
was  jest  as  good  as  pjo  to  Love ;  ho 
took  her  to  walk  oS[  in  the  woods ; 
ho  got  her  posies,  and  win  tor- greens, 
and  red  leaves,  and  all  sorts  o*  fancies ; 
ho  lent  her  books,  and  taught  her  new 
hymn-tunes;  and,  last  of  all,  he  got 
round  her  the  cutest  way  a  man  can  get 
round  a  woman — makin*  of  her  talk  re- 
ligion to  him,  for  he  waVt  a  professor ; 
and  be  made  Love  think  she  was  doin' 
him  lots  of  good,  while  ail  the  time  she, 
poor,  dear,  simple  little  soul,  was  takin' 
him  deeper  and  deeper  into  her  feelin's 
and  her  pray  era,  till,  before  she  know*d 
it,  fihe*d  got  to  love  him  better  even 
than  Aohsah. 

**  Nowt  folks  say  it  a*n*t  aooordiu'  to 
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natur'  for  a  woman  to  do  go,  that  it's 
unfemiuino  and  all  that.  I  want  to 
know  if  it'a  any  worse  in  a  girl  to  love 
a  man  that  gives  her  every  chance  to 
love  hira,  except  a^kin*  her  in  wordsi 
than  *tia  for  her  to  begin  straight  off 
the  minute  ho  says  *8nip,*  when  sho 
ha'nU  had  no  thoughts  of  him  before  ? 
I  tell  you  rd  give  jesi  as  much  for  such 
love  as  I  would  for  a  corn-shellor  that'll 
go  when  you  turn  the  crank  and  not 
before.  Love  Bndnerd  wa'n't  no  ma- 
chine; and,  if  folks  would  only  own 
it,  there  a^'t  no  woman  worth  bavin' 
tbftt  a'n't  like  her  about  them  things. 
It's  women  folks  that  keep  that  talk 
up,  'cause  they  don't  want  to  own  tho 
truth  to  men ;  it's  enough  to  marry  'em 
without  bavin'  'em  jaw  at  you  all  the 
time  for  likiu'  'em  before  you  was 
asked.  Well,  folks  said  all  over  Cran- 
berry that  James  and  hove  was  keopin* 
company ;  but  when  th^y  taxed  iier 
with  it,  sho  tui'ned  as  red  as  a  beet,  and 
said  'twa'n't  no  such  thing — bcs  was  a 
good  friend  of  her'n,  and  she  wished 
they  wouldn't  say  no  more  about  it. 
So,  when  they  see  it  pestered  her,  they 
let  it  be,  and  b'Ueved  it  all  tm 
more. 

"  In  about  six  months,  Acbsah  came 
bnck  to  Cranberry,  and  went  to  Mists 
Brainerd'a  again  ;  and,  of  course,  Love 
was  dreadful  glad  to  see  her,  the  more 
that  she  hadn't  never  kept  one  of  her 
thoughts  from  Achsah ;  and,  though 
she'd  wiit  as  frequent  as  she  could 
lifford  Uh  yet  it  wa'n't  like  a  real  talk. 
So  Achs^i  had  heerd  enough  about 
Jim  Whitman  to  know  what  ho  was, 
before  he  come  round  as  usual  to  spend 
tlie  evonin'.  At  first  he  didn't  appear 
to  take  to  Achsah  so  much  as  I  w&s 
afeard  ho  would,  for  I  know  how  much 
more  men  folks  think  of  looks  than  they 
do  of  actions ;  but  somehow,  though 
Love  couldn't  hold  a  candle  to  Achsah 
for  beauty,  sho  was  i-eally  pleasant er  to 
look  at  lately,  for  she'd  got  a  little  mite 
of  red  in  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  were 
OS  soft  and  bright  as  them  two  little 
ponds  be  under  the  Ridge,  and  her  faoe 
looked  so  restful  and  happy,  all  the 
time  with  a  smile  eomin'  and  goin*  jest 
as  if  tho  clouds  blowed  over  it  the  way 
they  do  on  our  medder  lot  of  a  Juno 
day,  But  Jim  was  polite  to  Achsah, 
and  she  was  pretty  mighty  to  him  at 
first;  she  wa'n't  never  very  simple  in 
her  ways ;  shu'd  fly  round  like  a  wood- 
cock when  you're  close  onto  its  nest* 
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bo's  to  moke  folks  come  after  her.  and 
what  with  her  good  looks,  and  her 
wheedlin'  ways,  and  her  keepin*  off  at 
first,  and  then  lettin*  him  get  a  chink, 
to  see  into  her  feelin's  as  'twere,  she 
got  an  eTen  chance  with  Love  in  Whit- 
man's idees  before  three  months  was 
gone  by. 

♦'  Well !  I  see  'twas  as  good  as  over 
with  Love,  but  I  held  my  tongue,  and 
Love  she  didn't  see  nothing.  She  hecrd 
Achsah  lauirh  nt  him  behind  his  back 
and  before  his  face,  and  she  tried  her 
best  to  make  him  like  Achsah,  because 
she  loved  *em  both;  but  ho  wouldn't 
give  in,  he'd  tell  her.  jest  as  he  told  me, 
when  I  had  a  spell  of  talk  with  him,  that 
Achsah  didn't  suit  him — she  was  too 
proud  and  selfish  for  a  woman — he  liked 
her  looks  and  her  smartness,  but  he 
didn't  love  her  near  so  well  as  he  did 
Love,  and  nobody  else  did. 

*•  I  don't  know  what  did  ail  Achsah ; 
she  was  bound  to  turn  his  head,  I  b'lieve : 
she  acted  like  a  spent,  first  on  and 
then  off.  till  he  was  fairly  off  the  hooks, 
and  finally  acted  as  if  he  didn't  know 
what  he  did  do  when  she  come  near 
him.  After  a  while.  Love  began  to 
think  some  thoughts  about  it ;  but  she 
was  so  good,  she  took  herself  to  task  for 
thinkin*  such  things,  when  they'd  both 
said  so  much  to  the  contrary  so  many 
times,  so  she  stuck  to  her  text,  and 
spared  no  pains  to  set  off  Achsah  to 
Jim,  and  him  to  her,  as  if  some  kind  of 
possession  was  in  her  to  make  her  own 
bed  in  a  thom-bush.  At  last,  natur' 
was  too  strong  for  her,  she  couldn't  help 
bat  see  what  was  goiu'  on.  and  she 
grow'd  thin  as  a  shadder,  and  pale  as  a 
white-ash  stick;  everj-body  said  she 
was  in  a  decline,  and  she  looked  it.  for 
certain,  but  still  she  kept  about,  her 
dear,  sweet  eyes  lookin'  as  if  the  tears 
stood  in  them  all  the  time,  till  they  g'-»t 
past  that,  and  looked  as  though  tliey 
was  dreened  of  all  the  life,  and  her  lip's 
sot  in  such  a  wishful,  quiet,  helpless 
kind  of  a  way,  I  used  to  get  my  eyes 
full  a  lookin'  at  her  'crost  the  meetin'- 
housCi  for  I  was  married  to  a  good  hus- 
band by  that  time,  and  was  as  happy 
as  the  dav  is  long,  and  I  had  great  fool- 
in'  for  folks  that  wa'n't. 

**WelL  before  long.  Achsah  Root 
comes  to  me,  and  says  she : 

"*Mis3  GoodMn.  I'd  like  to  have  a 
little  talk  with  you  I' 

***Very  well,'  says  I,  *it'3  a  good 
time,    Achsah — set    right    down — my 
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chores  is  all  done  up,  and  hoBband  h«*« 
off  in  the  wood-lot' 

''So,  after  a  little  spell,  she  sets  to 
and  asks  me  if  I  know'd  anything  aboot 
Jim  Whitman's  folks,  and  whether  ha 
was  altogether  reliable  or  not.  Well, 
I  hadn't  nothin'  to  say  against  him,  hot 
I  was  chokin'  to  speak  my  mind  to 
Achsah. 

*' '  So,'  says  I,  *  he  u  goin^  to  mazrf 
Love  Brainerd.  I  thmk  it's  time; 
they've  kept  company  so  long,  and 
Love  is  so  bound  np  in  him.' 

''She  did  turn  real  red,  *Oh  no, 
Miss  Good'in !'  says  she,  ^yoa  mistake; 
the  truth  is,  James  Whitman  offered  to 
me  last  night,  and,  as  I  haren't  any  of 
my  own  people  here,  I  came  to  yoa  for 
a  little  advice.' 

"'Did  you  tell  Loyo?»  says  I,  as 
soon's  I  could  speak  steady. 

'* '  No,  I  haven't.  I  thought  it  was 
best  not  to  say  much  about  it  till  it  was 
settled.' 

"  For  once  in  my  life,  I  did  let  mj 
sperit  take  the  bit  between  its  teeth  and 
set  off.  I  was  as  mad  as  a  hornet,  and 
I  had  to  sting.  I  riz  right  up  from 
where  I  set,  and  flung  my  knittin'  onto 
the  stand — 'Achsah  Root!'  says  L 
'  you've  done  a  God-forsaken  thing,  and 
I  don't  see  how  you  have  got  the  {bob 
to  tell  on't.  There's  Love  Brainerd'a 
spent  herself  on  you  like  a  little  dog, 
and  you've  stepped  in  and  wheedled  her 
out  of  the  only  thing  she  could  begrudge 
you.  and  broke  her  heart.  I  don't 
say  but  what  Jim  Whitman's  reliaUa 
enough  for  y<>u — a  man  that  don't  know 
his  own  mind  is  plenty  good  enough  for 
you  to  manage,  and  I  wish  you  may  get 
him  !  Poor,  dear  Love !'  So,  with  that, 
I  fetched  a  long  breath,  for  I  was  like 
to  cry,  and.  though  Achsah  looked  po- 
ker and  tongs  at  me,  she  spoke  kind  o' 
humble  when  I'd  doue,  for  I'd  told  her 
bare  truth  for  once,  and  folks  that  a'n't 
used  to  it  feel  sort  of  stunned  when  it 
does  perk  up  in  their  faces. 

"  '  Well  I'  says  she.  » I  can't  help 
Love's  liking  him.  Miss  Good'in ;  if  he 
likes  me  the  best,  and  I  like  him,  I  don't 
see  as  I've  done  any  wrong.  I  don't 
want  to  make  him  unhappy •' 

"  My  soul !  thinks  I,  I  wonder  if  the 
cretur  is  a  woman  or  an  iceberg !  So  I 
spoke  out  loud — 

».  •  [?^^  g^j  QQj  S2iy,  Achsah,  and,  if 
you  can  get  round  your  own  feelin'a 
about  right  and  wrong  that  way,  yoa 
can't  get  round  mine.    If  'twas  worth 
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bnttUn'  it  out  with  jou,  I*d  ask  you  how 
things  lookoti  six  months  ogo,  botwixt 
him  and  her ;  but  I  know  yuaWc  feucod 
off  your  lot,  so  I  won^t  set  no  more  this- 
tles in  it  than  there  is  now.  1  hope  the 
Lord  *l[  forgivo  you,  but  I  can't  feel  to 
yet/ 

"So,  with  that,  uh©  SRyii  *Grood- 
night!*  and  tho  noxt  day  I  heerd  she 
wtus  gi:>ue  to  Taunton,  and,  in  about  eix 
woeks.  Miss  Brainerd  brought  me  over  a 
piece  of  the  weddin^  cake,  fur  she  hadn't 
susrpoctfid  notjiiu* ;  she  thought  Love 
wouldn't  never  have  him,  Vaurse  he  was- 
n*t  a  professor,  and  Love  n*»v<^r  hiid  her 
troubles  on  her  mothf^r's  shouldt'ra,  I 
couldn't  taste  that  cake,  though.  1  giv 
it  to  Kover,  jest  as  soon  as  her  back 
was  turned. 

"The  next  Sunday  I  sen  Love,  was 
to  church,  lookin*  as  if  death  was  writ 
on  her  face ;  her  lips  was  s^et,  atid  her 
eyes  shiny,  and  she  walked  home  with 
one  of  the  board er*i,  talk  in'  and  laughin' 
too  loud  for  the  Sabbath,  I  couldn*t 
feel  to  speak  with  her,  because  my  voice 
was  shaky, 

'*  I  heerd  uho  said  she  was  well*  but  I 
got  her  over  to  my  house  one  afternoon 
about  a  week  after  Achsah  had  come 
back  and  settled  down  f  other  side  of 
the  mills,  in  Whitman's  house  he'd  just 
built* 

*»  I  sent  for  Lovo  to  come  and  get 
some  jeller  gourd -seed,  and  when  she 
oomo  into  the  koepin'-room  and  I  got 
hold  of  her,  I  knew  by  the  feel  of  her 
hot  and  dry  haiid  that  she  was  in  u  ^low 
fever,  and  I  made  her  own  up  she  was 
so  the  biggest  part  of  the  time.  Well, 
I  see  she  was  near  about  heai-t-sick,  so 
I  sot  down  by  her,  and  draw'd  her  head 
down  onto  my  shoulder  and  kissed  her. 
I  expect  she  knew  what  I  meant,  for  in 
less  'n  a  minute  she  begun  to  cry,  great, 
hot,  slow  tears*  and  then  a  real  thunder- 
shower — and  I  let  her^ — I  knew  'twould 
cool  her,  and  sho  told  me  afterward 
them  was  the  first  tears  sho  had  cried. 
After  a  epel!  she  stopped,  and  lifted  up 
her  head  as  weak  us  a  baby,  so  I  laid 
her  down  on  the  sofa,  and  got  my  knit- 
tin*,  and  set  down  by  her,  and  didn't 
say  nothin',  but  I  hummed  an  old 
hymn -tune  till  I  see  the  f^teady  look 
oomin'  back  to  her  eyes ;  then  sez  I  : 
*  Love,  you  set  a  great  deal  by  clul- 
drea.  don*t  you  V 

"  *  Yea,  I  do,  Miss  Good'in,*  says  sho  ; 
*theyV©  about  alt  there  is  worth  lor  in', 
I  think.' 
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•*  *  Well/  sex  T  again,  *  Miss  Loomis 
is  goin'  to  leave  the  little  school ;  don't 
you  think  you'd  feel  better  to  take  it  ? 
it  ain^t  hard  work,  and  there's  singiu*  to 
do,  and  tlie  children  all  lovo  you  ;  I 
guess  you  could  have  it  over  anybody 
else's  bead.' 

'*  I  see  a  little  gleam  &  shinin'  over 
her  face. 

'*  *  You're  rery  good  to  think  of  it,* 
802  she  sorrowfully,  *but  I  don't  think 
the  school-committee  would  trust  me.' 

**  *  Yes,  they  will,  though,  Love,  fur  I 
heerd  Mr.  Sykea  recommendin'  of  you 
to-day.  I  spc»ko  to  him  yesterday, 
though  I  €aid  1  didn't  know  as  you'd  be 
wiUin'.' 

'rSo  she  riz  up,  and  put  her  arras 
round  my  neck  and  kissed  me,  and  we 
was  good  friends  from  that  time  forrard, 
always. 

**Mii?s  Loomis  wa'u't  to  leave  for  r 
montli  or  so,  and  I  kep'  Love  with  me 
all  1  could.  1  Faw  she  was  gettin'  into 
a  poor  way ;  she  didn't  boliove  what  any- 
body said ;  sho  mistrusted  everybody's 
actions,  and  was  an  jealous  of  folks' 
words  and  looks  as  if  the  whole  world 
was  set  to  work  to  hate  and  deceive  her. 
Poor  child  !  it  went  to  my  soul  to  think 
how  »he'd  eat  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
and  puckered  her  mouth  all  up,  and  1 
did  feel  hard  on  them  that  gir*  it  to  her, 
after  all  her  lovin'  ways  to  them  I 
However,  I  knew  'twa'n*t  no  use  to  row 
ag'inst  the  tide,  so  I  said  no  thin',  but 
I  used  to  get  her  to  drive  me  off  when 
the  deacon  was  too  bu.ny,  over  to  Scrun- 
ton,  and  Poleville,  and  round  the  wood;?, 
to  all  tho  sightly  places  there  u  round 
hero;  our  old  horse  was  real  steady, 
and  i*d  take  the  baby,  so  then  after  a 
little  I  would  give  her  the  child  to  hold, 
sayin*  my  arms  was  tired,  and  I*d  drive. 
I  knew  it  was  better  than  medicine  to 
her  when  I  see  them  little  pink  fingers 
curled  round  ber^n,  and  the  smaU  face 
?miiin'  up  into  her  eyes  till  she  couldn't 
help  to  smile  back  again.  Sometime^ 
Vd  lay  it  in  an  oneasy  way,  so  she'd 
have  to  lift,  and  coax,  and  kiss  it,  and  I 
knew  when  she'd  got  it  hugged  up  to 
her,  and  had  coo'ed  it  half  asleep,  80*s 
she  couldn't  stir  without  wzUtin'  it,  that 
she  would  be  content  if  we  was  drivin' 
all  day. 

**  So,  by  help  of  grace,  and  her  own 
IotIu*  heart,  and  time,  and  steady  work, 
before  she'd  kept  a  quarter's  sclioo],  1 
see  she  was  getiin'  some  of  the  lines 
rubbed  off  her  lonesome-lookiu'  C^iwt- 
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h^ad ;  an^,  aft^r  a  year  Imd  gon©  liy, 
ah^M  got  to  be  more  Uk^  Ijove  Brainerd 
Qgain  thau  Td  ever  thaaght  sbe  would 
be.  However,  I  mistrusted  tbat  she 
couldn't  nover  care  for  Acbsah  agaiOf 
for  I  couldn't,  I  am  sure — but  Love  was 
betk^r  than  L  I  dou^t  know  now  how 
it  fii-^t  come  about,  but  aft^r  a  while  I 
beerd  she  was  over  there  now  and  then, 
and  when  Achsalfs  first  babv  was  took 
fiick  Love  watched  it  and  nursed  it  till 
it  wrastlcd  thraogh  ;  and  things  looked 
as  if  there  badn*t  been  no  difference  be- 
tween *em  ever*  Somehow  I  was  all 
amazed,  and  I  wanted  to  know  how  it 
was.  I  knew  well  enough  how  Aehsah 
come  round  ;  she  was  clear  selfish ;  she 
didn^t  care  for  nobody  else,  so  long'  as 
all  went  pretty  straight  for  her  pleasure  ; 
but,  juBt  so  soon  as  she  was  in  trouble, 
she  could  be  as  gY:>od  and  loviu*  as  jou 
please,  and  Jim  Whitman  was  another 
of  her  sort ;  but  Love's  side  on*t  puzxled 
me.  So  I  says  to  her  one  day,  as  she 
was  settin*  on  ray  door-step  with  my 
little  Eben  in  her  arms :  *  Love,*  says  I, 

*  do  you  care  for  Aohsah  Whitman  at  all 
now  ?* 

•**Ycs,  I  do,  Aunt  Goodwin,'  says 
Love,  lookin*  up  at  me  with  eyes  as 
clear  as  Eben*s,  and  as  deep  as  a  well-^ 

*  I  love  her  dearly** 

"  *  As  much  as  ever  T* 

*»  *  Yes,  but  not  as  well.  I  don't 
re8|>ect  her,  aunty,  but  I  love  her.  I 
can't  help  it.' 

**  *  Well,'  says  L  clear  beat,  '  I  think 
that  is  grace!* 

•*  *  No  it  a'n't,*  says  Love  ;  *  it  is 
moFt  all  nature.  I  suppose  it  did  help 
me  to  forgive  her  to  think  how  God 
fi>rgave  me,  bat  I  loved  her  before, 
always.' 

**  Then  there  come  a  soft  look  into 
her  eyes,  and  she  kind  of  drooped  'em, 
and  I  see  a  bright  little  drop  on  her 
long  eye-winkers— '  And,  aunty»  1  love 
her  enough  to  be  glad  she  is  happy* 
any  way.' 

**  Thmks  I — *  your  mother  gev  you 
the  right  name' — but  I  ^id  nolhin*. 

"About  \\ih  time  Alonzo  Masters,  a 
young  man  who*d  taught  singin'  to 
Taunton,  come  over  to  Cranberry,  to 
set  up  a  school  there.  He  was  a  pitiful 
cretur ;  for,  when  he  was  but  a  babe, 
he  took  the  small -pox,  and  lost  his  eye- 
sight for  good  ;  and,  besides,  he  always 
enjoyed  poor  health  after  that :  and  now 
liis  mother,  who'd  always  cared  fur  him, 
had  died^  and  he  didn't  want  to  stay  to 
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Taunton  no  more,  but  eooici  to  Mias 
Bralnerd's  to  board.  There  ho  tried  to 
do  for  himself,  but  he  mode  a  poor  band 
at  it,  and  Ijove,  with  her  kindly,  help- 
fdl  ways,  conldn*t  keep  from  ^n 

him  no  mor'n  a  brook  can   .  m 

runnia'  down  hill;  Ijesides,  &ht;  took 
lessons  of  him,  and  he'd  set  and  listen 
to  her  voice  as  if  he  was  drinkin'  it  In, 
till  he  most  forgot  to  teach  hor, 

**  Things  went  on  so  for  quite  a  apel) ; 
and,  as  kvokers-on  see  most  of  the 
game,  I  see  pretty  so<^  that  h©  was 
nan  gill'  on  to  Love  for  the  breath  of 
his  life.  He  wasn't  never  easy  awar 
from  her.  He  fretted  Uke  a  i?ick  baby 
when  ghe  went  oflf  to  school,  and  h<»  kept 
waitin'  for  her  by  the  door  as  steady 
afi  the  hop-vine  'longside  of  him.  One 
day  I  come  along  and  stepped  in  to  see 
MiHS  Brainerd;  and,  finding  him  alone 
on  the  door- sill,  I  set  down  for  a  bit  of 
talk,  and,  just  then,  Achsah  Whitman 
passed  and  nodded.  She  looked  nial 
wfli  that  day ;  and,  after  she  got  by, 
sa^s  I — 

**  *  Well,  you're  real  pretty,  that's  a 
fact  r 

**  '  Who  r  says  he. 

***Mi5S    Whitman — she     that 
went  past  the  door.' 

"  *  Not  anywhere  as  pretty  nm  Love, 
though,  Miss  Goodwin/  says  he,  as  peart 
as  the  primer,  and  kind  of  tiiuaipbiint 
like. 

**  ^  Why,  Mr,  Masters !'  says  I,  *  what 
makes  you  say  so?* 

**  *  Because  I  hear  Love's  voloe^  Miss 
Goodwin,  '  and  I  know  she  muat  be 
lovely,  she  speaks  so.* 

♦*  *  Well,  I  declare,  you're  right,' 
says  I ;  but  I  did  pity  the  poor  Crctur, 
for  1  never  thought  Love  would  trust 
or  care  for  a  man  agiiin.  However^  I 
don't  make  nor  mar  in  love- scrapes — 
Vd  as  soon  try  to  help  a  bird  build  its 
nest— so  1  left  things  to  Proridenoei 
and  they  got  took  care  of  as  they  gene- 
rally do. 

''About  a  month  after  that,  X«oir6 
come  over  to  my  house  one  night,  and 
she  got  me  out  into  the  stoop,  and  put 
her  head  in  my  lap,  and,  says  she,  soft- 
ly, but  verj''  plain — 

*'  *  Aunty,  I'm  going  to  marry  Mr. 
Master:^-' 

**  *  Why,  Love  Brainerd!'  saya  I, 
*  you  don't  tell  me  I  My  dear  child, 
for  mercy's  sakes,  do  you  know  what 
you  are  a  doin'  1  Do  you  love  him 
as'— she  broke  right  in — 
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**  ♦  I  know,  aunty,  but  I  never  shnll 
love  anybody  thfit  wny  n^uio ;  und  I  do 
feci  so  sorry  for  liim— hc'Vs  i*ick,  and 
blind,  and  lonely.  1  wonder  who  would 
over  tako  care  of  IuhIt  if  I  should  leave 
him  alone?  I  feel  as  if  God  had  sent 
him  to  me,  and  sjMvkou  about  it.' 

**  *But,  L'fVGj  iVa  n  di-i'adful  thing  U> 
ffct  such  an  idea  into  3"our  heafl»  if  you 
don^t  lovo  him.  It  a'n't  righL  You 
can't  get  away  if  once  you  murry  himi 
think  of  that  I' 

**  *  I  don't  want  to  get  away,  aunty. 
Nobody  cares  for  him  but  m<^,  imd  I 
phould  make  him  so  happy.  What  am 
I  good  for  but  to  i*p€^nd  and  bo  spent 
fijr  somebody  ?  and  who  needs  it  more 
than  be  V 

"  Well,  I  couldn't  say  no  more — I 
felt  kind  of  goleniD.  Sho  was  too  near 
like  the  folks  in  the  Ktnfelations  that 
was  ch>tbed  in  white  garments,  for  me 
to  trouble  her  thoughts  with  the  wisdom 
of  this  world;  bo  I  stooped  down  and 
kii^eed  her;  and»  when  she  went  away,  I 
couldn't  feel  to  fret  over  it ;  for,  if  tn-er 
anybody  was  iu  the  Lord's  keepin%  I 
knew  «he  was, 

"  After  a  few  months  they  was  mar- 
ried»  and  it  come  about  just  as  I  diduH 
darst  to  hopo  it  would.  Love  was  the 
completest  woman  tbttt  ever  I  see^  and, 
be  gin  n  in'  with  pity,  she  was  as  tender 
of  'Lon^o  aa  if  he'd  been  a  liltlo  baby  ; 
and  it  a'n't  in  any  real  woman's  heart* 
'ppocinlly  such  a  one  as  Love,  to  boo 
anything  banging  onto  her  fi>r  dear  life 
without  K^arniii'  to  love  it.  Beside,  she 
wfts  lonely  enough  befm'c — she  hadn't 
anybody  to  lovo  her  mor'n  all  the  world 
put  together — and  she  see  Achstih  Koot 
tiourishiu'like  a  green  bay-tree,  so\i  she 
couldn^t  well  help  wonderin'  why  one 
should  be  taken  and  t'other  left,  and  that 
cro^s  was  hard  to  bear»  I  expecti  though 


she  didn't  never  say  nothin*.  But  now 
she  acted  for  all  the  world  like  my  scarlet 
runner  that  Old  Ked  trod  ucrost  one  day 
when  the  boys  left  the  gate  open,  and 
crushed  it  down  into  the  mud;  and  there 
it  lay,  kind  of  tuckered  out,  till  one  of 
the  feelers  got  bio  wed  against  the  pick- 
ets, and  eotched  bold,  and  lifted  itaelf 
up,  ring  by  ring,  tili  the  whole  fence- 
post  was  red  with  its  blows,  and  covered 
with  the  green  leaves. 

**  Love  lovod  him  ft  sifrht  better  than 
ever  she  had  loved  Jim  Whitman,  Ho 
was  a  better  man.  His  'ilictiona  had 
made  him  pious,  and  ho  was  nigli  about 
as  good  as  a  siek  and  fretted  man  can 
be^  and  be  wa'n*t  never  cross  to  Love 
nor  peevish ;  he  loved  ber  a  heap  too 
much  to  hurt  her,  anyway.  He  thought 
she  was  most  good  enough  to  say  his 
prayers  to,  and  she  wasn't  never  willin' 
to  be  out  of  his  sight.  So  the  Lord  re- 
warded her  in  this  world ;  for,  though 
most  folks  didn*t  think  Hwas  any  re- 
ward. I  knew  it  was  the  nearest  to  hea- 
ven to  her  to  bo  loved  so,  and  to  lore 
back  again. 

**  They  lived  tliere  to  Miss  Brainerd's 
twenty  year,  she  bein'  his  eyes  and  life, 
and  he  bein'  like  ber  heart,  till  she  took 
sick,  last  fall,  of  a  low  fever,  and  died, 
I  was  with  her  the  last  night,  and  he 
too. 

**  I  did  wish  be  could  'a  seen  those  eyes. 
They  looked  after  him  as  if  the  Lord 
had  touched  'em,  so's  they  could  speak 
when  she  couUlu't.  She  died  a  h)okin* 
at  him  so,  with  both  her  hands  in  his'nt 
and  he  sot  there  six  hours  after  she  was 
gone  to  glory,  aud  I  guess  she  went 
right  off. 

*'  Tom,  give  me  some  more  apples  * 
Where  in  creation  is  my  silk  handker- 
chief ?  I  declare  I  I  thought  I  hed  done 
cryiu*  for  Love  Brainerdl" 
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I5STALLATI0H    AT    ORAKFByBEBO. 

THE  whole  landscape  was  buttered 
with  sunshine,  when  we  sallied 
out,  to  climb  the  long  hill — half  way 
up  which,  shone  the  white-washed 
walls  of  the  great  Silesiau  Water- 
cure.  It  was,  nevertheless,  the  weath- 
er of  a  belated  spring;  so  cool  that 
we  covered  ourselves,  against  its  breath, 
with  our  winter  over-coats.  I  will 
also  remark  (begging  the  public*s  par- 
don for  mentioning  such  a  thing),  that 
we  were,  one  and  all,  stoutly  under- 
clothed  with  flannel ;  and  I  wish  particu- 
lar notice  to  be  taken  of  this  fact,  as  it 
is  of  considerable  interest  when  taken  in 
connection  with  the  butterfly  costume 
in  which  we  fluttered  about  a  few  days 
afterward. 

Through  streets  of  solid  stone- and- 
plaster  houses,  we  passed  into  a  narrow 
sweep  of  meadows,  and  crossed  a  lively 
brook  of  clear  water,  variously  useful  in 
washing  invalids  and  dirty  clothes.  In 
the  shop  windows  were  displayed  huge 
brogans,  stout  canes  shod  with  iron, 
drinking-horns,  and  pretty  cups  of  Bo- 
hemian glass,  all  signiflcant  of  the  tee- 
total peripatetic  society  into  whose 
haunts  we  were  about  to  venture.  Half 
way  up  the  hill  we  came  to  a  little  fount- 
ain, where  a  solitary  individual  was 
swallowing  water,  with  an  air  as  if  he 
thought  ver\'  small  beer  of  the  liquid, 
but  supposed  it  was  good  for  him.  Some 
hundred  yards  furtlior  on,  was  another 
costive  fountain,  dripping  from  the  base 
of  an  obelisk  of  gray  stone,  on  which 
shone  the    inscription:     *'Au   G£NIE 

DE  L'EAU  FROIPE.'* 

From  hero  onward,  we  mot  numbers 
of  people  of  a  cheerfully  crazed  appear- 
ance, wandering,  o^^ufusedly,  hither  and 
thither,  like  ants  when  you  scatter  their 
nest,  all  of  them  shabbily  attired — some 
in  linen,  as  if  in  derision  of  our  flannels 
— some  bare-hoadod.  with  clipped  hair, 
others  with  towels  alnnit  their  temples — 
their  pi»okets  bulky  with  glass  cups,  or 
their  shoulders  haniessed  with  driu&iug- 
horus.  Most  of  them  carried  thick 
c«uos«  and  raced  up  the  eminences 
like  Christian  climbing  the  hill  Diffi- 
c»lty.  Ladles,  tois  were  visible.  sIuh?- 
less  and  stockiugless.  wading  through 
the  dewy  grass,  thoir  feet  burning  with 


what  Doctor  Johnson  would  faaTB  oalM 
auroral  frigidity  and  berbifiBroos  fiio* 
tion.  They  all  kept  in  constant  iiiotioii« 
and  seemed  neyer  to  speak  to  each 
other,  reminding  me  of  those  bewildered 
knights  in  Ariosto's  enchanted  palace, 
who  wandered  perpetnallj  ap  and  down* 
hearing  the  voices  of  dear  fnendsv  bat 
seeing  no  one.  The  centre  of  more- 
ment  for  this  distracted  crowd  was  an 
irregular  square — stony  and  Teidorelefli 
— on  one  side  of  which  rose  two  enor- 
mous ghastly  buildings,  with  miiltitndin- 
ous  windows,  constituting  the  eatdb- 
lishment  proper ;  while,  oppoeite  these. 
at  various  distances,  glared  low,  white- 
washed cottages,  also  used  for  the 
stowage  and  c&ansing  of  a  Taat  inTalid- 
ism.  From  a  concave  in  the  masomj 
of  the  outer  stairway  to  the  piincipel 
edifice,  gushed  a  hearty  little  jet  of 
water,  abundantly  supplying  the  hotns 
and  cups  which  were  continoalij  pre- 
sented to  its  humid  mouth. 

Priessnitz  was  absent  for  the  nonce 
at  Freiwaldau ;  but  a  bathman  led  ns  to 
the  superintendent  of  the  establishment. 
Entering  a  side-door,  we  mounted  to 
the  dining-hall,  with  our  handkeiclue£i 
to  our  ofl^ended  nostrils;  for  the  landlord 
of  the  Golden  Star  had  not  misrepre- 
sented  the  perfumes  which  hannted  die 
building.  Our  first  supposition  was, 
that  these  smells  arose  from  decayed 
patients,  who  had  got  water-logged  and 
mouldy  from  having  been  kept  too  ku^ 
under  treatment ;  but  our  guide  throng 
this  rancid  region  favored  as  with  a 
more  humane,  and,  as  I  aftenrarda  dis- 
covered, a  more  probable  eipknstion.  In 
Silesia,  as  in  Syria,  the  natires  still  pre- 
sen'e  a  venerable  custom,  duiTed,  I 
presume,  from  Xoah*s  ark,  of  ntiiti^g 
stable  and  dwelling-house  under  one 
nK>f.  The  Arabs,  indeed,  keep  hogs 
out  of  their  cellars,  and  are  not  apt  to 
overcrowd  them  with  cows  and  cams; 
but  the  Silesiaus  despise  or  ignore  these 
fastidious  precautions,  and,  consequent- 
ly, our  noses  were  in  great  indignation. 

Bare,  creaking  stairways  and  floors 
brought  us  to  a  prodigious  desert  of  an 
eating-room,  varied  by  an  oasLs  of  table 
(land),  and  scattered  with  cararans  of 
unpaiutod  chairs  in  lieu  of  camels.  The 
superintendent — a  short,  flabbj  man, 
wiUi  a  baldish  crown,  an  apple-dumpfine 
face,  and  white  eyes — came  to  recttve 
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us.  I  have  forpjotton  the  exact  price 
which  he  dt^manded  for  board  and  lodg- 
ing ;  hut  it  wfts  something  Gxtnnnt'Iy  io- 
sigiiificojit — not  mor<?»  cortainly,  than 
ihrt'n  dollars  a  week*  It  was  so  much 
liko  gratuitous  hospitality,  tliat  we  sent 
a  pt»rtiT  to  the  Golden  Btar  for  our 
trunk s*»  txnd  followed  tho  guperintendeot 
to  one  of  tlio  cottages.  Wt^  found  it  a 
very  rustic  one,  built  of  raw  clap -boards?, 
and  approached  through  a  puddle,  tho 
overruuning^  of  tt  neighboring  wutcr^ 
trough.  It  had  begun  life,  indeed,  as  a 
stable;  but  we  objected  very  little  to 
that,  as  the  scent  of  quadruped  life 
had  been  totally  exercised  froci  its 
breezy  chambers.  The  floors  and  par- 
titioDs  were  of  the  oonsisteucy  of  paste- 
board, and  we  saw  at  once  that,  if  we 
did  not  wish  to  disturb  our  neighbc^rs, 
we  must  live  in  a  whisper.  Everything 
was  of  nnsophlt?ticated  pine — tho  walls, 
the  narrow  bedsteads^  the  ohftirs,  and 
the  aguish  wash-atands. 

There  were  only  three  chambers  for 
four  of  us,  and  but  oao  of  them  was 
double- bedded  and  double-eh aired.  We 
tossed  up  kreutzers  for  the  single  roouis. 
Irwine  gt>t  one  of  them,  and  liunougha 
the  other.  While  the  trunks  were  com- 
ing we  commenced  a  dancct  in  celebra- 
tion of  our  advent,  thinking  that»  per* 
baps,  wo  should  never  feel  like  it  again. 
Presently  we  heard  a  yell  of  fury  from 
some  profundity  beluw,  accompanied  by 
a  double  knock  ngainst  tlie  floor  under 
our  feet,  from  what  seemed  to  be  a  pair 
of  boots.  We  paused  in  our  shaker  ex* 
ercises,  questioning  what  abodes  of  tor- 
ture might  exist  beneath  us,  and  what 
lost  mortfil  or  demon  might  inhabit 
them.  Wo  afterwards  fuund  that  a 
neural gie  Russian  lived  on  the  iirst  floor, 
and  that,  feeling  annoyed  by  our  clamor,, 
he  had  sought  to  mend  matters  by  howl- 
ing and  throwing  hi:!  shoe -leather  about. 

Presently,  we  all  gathered  in  tho 
passage  to  catecliise  a  young  English* 
man,  who  was,  also,  (iu)  stalled  in  our 
6 1- stable.  Having  been  three  months 
under  treatment,  he  could  give  us  some 
idea  of  what  we  were  to  do  and  to  suffer ; 
but^  in  the  very  middle  of  his  talk,  he 
was  imperiously  summoned  away,  by  a 
moist,  cool  executioner,  armed  with  a 
wet  sheeL  In  a  moment  more  we  heard, 
with  mingled  mirth  and  horror,  the  rasp- 
ing splash  of  the  dripping  linen,  as  it 
fell  upon  our  friend's  devoted  body  ;  and, 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  we  t^aw 
him  hurry  out,  with  wet  locks,  and  make 


oflP,  at  a  shivering  canter,  for  the  moun- 
tain paths. 

By  half-past  twelve  we  were  bearing 
our  empty,  expectant  stomachs  up  ana 
down  the  great  eating-hall.  Patients 
followed  patients  through  the  creaking 
doors,  until  nearly  two  hundred  sick, 
blind,  aud  deformed  people  were  hun- 
grily patrolling  around  the  long  tables. 
Eight  or  ten  neat,  curiously  white-faced 
damsels  burned  in  iind  out,  load<Hl  with 
piles  of  plates,  or  with  monstrous 
loaves,  of  what  seemed  to  be  mahoga- 
ny bread.  Presently  they  all  entered 
in  a  column,  bearing  spacious,  smoking 
plntters  of  meat  and  vegetables,  pre- 
pared, as  I  afterwards  found,  by  cooks 
of  Satan *s  providing.  No  other  fiigual 
was  necessary  to  the  famished  invalids, 
who  immediately  made  for  the  tables 
at  a  pace  which  reminded  one  of  the 
fast-trotiing  boarders  of  a  Western  ho- 
tel. However  sick  tliey  may  have  been 
in  other  respects,  they  were  certainly 
well  enough  to  eat ;  and  I  think  I 
never  saw,  before  nor  since,  such  an 
average  large  appetite  among  such  a 
number  of  people.  A  disgracefully 
dirty  man^  with  an  iff^J  swelled  face^ 
who  sat  on  our  left^  filled  his  plate  three 
or  four  inches  deep  with  every  kind  of 
provender,  ate  it  up,  and  then  did  it 
again,  amj  a  third  time,  as  if  it  wore  no 
feut  at  id].  We  aftei^wards  learned  that 
Priessnifz  counseled  his  patients  to 
eat  all  they  wished,  the  more  the  bet- 
ter; for  the  old  peasant  was  as  per- 
versely ignorant  of  a  stomach  as  if  he 
carried  a  crop  and  digested  with  peb- 
bles, like  a  chicken;  maintaining, 
among  other  heresies,  that  a  water* 
patient*s  gastric  powers  should  be 
strengthened  b^'  hard  work,  as  much  a^ 
his  legs  by  hard  walking.  Partly,  in 
consequence  of  this  monstrou-*  theory, 
and  partly,  because  of  the  native  sav- 
ageness  of  Silesion  cookery,  the  food 
was  of  the  worst  description,  consist- 
ing of' such  horrors  as  veal  teu  days 
old,  saner  kraut,  and  the  most  unsus- 
ceptible dough-halls.  Such  a  diet  would 
produce  a  galloping  dyspepsia  in  any 
one  who  was  not  invigorated  by  fre- 
quent baths  and  wi't  rubbings  ;  but,  as 
things  were,  I  imagine  that  no  great 
harm  was  done,  and  that,  in  a  general 
way,  two  hundred  ostriches  could  not 
have  digt*sted  better,  A  man,  who 
takes  four  cold  duckings  per  diem, 
walks  five  or  six  miles  after  each  of 
them,   and  wears  u  wet  bandog  <iH^t 
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iua  abdomen .  may  confide,  even  to  reck- 
lessDes:^,  in  his  gastric  juices. 

Wben  wo  came  to  didcusi^  the  dough- 
balls  above-meutioaed,  a  Germim  as- 
toiiitibed  ua,  by  sayiog  that  they  were 
the  favorite  dish  of  the  Emperor  Fpr- 
diuand  of  Auatria.  **Ye8t  said  lie, 
**  with  tliose  tboy  coax  liim  t»  sign 
state  papers.  Ho  in  ratlier  childish 
now ;  and  thinks  it  is  a  groat  boro  to  be 
always  putting  his  signature  to  procla- 
matiouiii  and  treat i(*i**  Accordingly, 
Schwartzenberg  tells  him  that»  if  he 
will  write  lii*  name  so  many  timos,  lie 
ebfdl  hnve  doiigh-balls  for  dinni^r/' 

Our  meal  closed  witli  .spacious  fruit- 
pies,  not  Diuch  less  tliau  two  feet  in 
diameter.  All  these  indigestibles  gave 
our  stimmclis  eierciso  until  six  o'clock, 
when  the  table  was  set  again  with  the 
fragments  of  the  mahngtuiy  loaves^^  and 
piteliers  of  sweet  and  sour  milk.  At 
ten  we  wont  to  bedt  and  diiscovered  that 
we  were  eipected  to  keep  warm  with 
one  blanket  apiece,  although  the  wea- 
ther was  chilly  cuough  to  palliate  the 
use  of  four.  For  fear  of  a  wet  sheeti 
however,  or  some  other  such  cold  com- 
fort, we  tix>k  core  to  call  for  uo  addi- 
tionid  covering,  and  supplied  the  hiatus 
for  the  night  with  our  plaidsj  and  over- 

COJitD. 

IL 

FIRST    DIPS    IN    GRAEFKNBERG. 

Early  in  themoraing,  Priessuitzcame 
into  our  room,  followed  hy  Franz »  tho 
bathmaUt  and  by  Irwiue,  who  lent  him- 
self  043  interpreter.  I  saw  before  me  a 
medium -sized  persoUi  with  weather-beat- 
en features  ;  a  complexion  which  would 
have  been  fair  but  for  deep  sun -burn  ; 
eyes  of  blue  inclining  to  gray  ;  thin 
light-brown  hair  touched  in  with  silver, 
and  an  expression  reserved,  composed, 
grave,  and  earnest.  He  sometim<j.-j 
amiled  very  pleasantly  *  but  he  spoke 
little,  and  wore»  in  geuerab  an  air  of 
quiet,  simple  dignity.  Altogether,  I 
felt  as  if  I  were  in  tho  presence  of  n 
kindly -tempered  man  of  supeiior  mind, 
accustomed  to  commmid,  and  liabitual- 
ly  confident  in  his  own  powers,  I  after- 
wards observcil  that  he  kept  the  same 
impassive  self-possession  in  the  pres- 
ence of  every  one»  were  it  even  tho 
highest  noble  of  tho  Austrian  em- 
pire. 

lie  listened  to  a  brief  history  of  my 
malady,  fc^eeming  vary  indifierent  to  its 
past  symptoms,  hut  examining  attent- 


ively the  color  of  my  skin«  an3  the 
development  of  my  muscles.  He  then 
ordered  the  wet  sheet  to  be  BUTead^ 
and  signed  too  to  stretch  myself  in  it. 
As  soon  as  I  had  measured  my  lesigth 
on  the  dripping  linen,  Franz  folde^i  tno 
up  rapidly,  and  then  packed  toe  tluckly 
In  bliiiiket^  and  coverlets,  as  if  I  wet^ 
a  batch  of  dough  get  away  to  ris^. 
Neuville  followed  my  damp  eiumipU; 
and  our  teeth  were  soon  chattering  in 
chilly  sympathy.  Having  nested  the  ia- 
bi^nsity  of  our  ague,  as  if  it  were  tk 
means  of  judging  what  degree  of  Tigur 
in  tho  treatment  we  could  bear,  Prie«s- 
nitz  marched  off  to  survey  the  agootfss 
of  Irwine  and  Burroughs.  XeuvUle 
and  I  remained  as  fixed,  and  nearly  as 
moist,  ti^  King  Log  in  tho  pond,  bat 
in  a  state  of  anguish  far  bt*yond  tho 
capacities  of  that  solid  potentate.  We 
were  so  cold  that  we  could  not  speak 
plaiuly,  and  sliivercd  until  our  bedste^adfl 
caught  the  infection.  Then  a  cliaqe<0 
came — a  graduated,  almost  uucoasCi- 
OU3  change  to  warmth — and,  at  the  end 
of  ten  minutes,  it  wan  hard  to  gay  whe- 
ther we  were  uncomfortable  or  not.  A 
few  minutes  more  brought  a  sensation 
of  absolute  physical  pleasure,  and  I 
began  to  think  that,  after  all,  water  was 
my  element,  and  that  it  was  quite  a  mis- 
take that  I  was  m>t  funiished  with  tasty 
red  fiiiN  like  a  perch, or  a  convenient  long 
tali,  for  feculliug-j  like  a  poliiwo^- 

Just  at  this  pleasant  stage  of  the  ex* 
perimeutt  when  I  would  have  boen  glad 
to  continue  it  longer,  Priessnit^  come 
back  and  declared  us  ready  for  the 
nlunge-batli.  Frm«  turned  up  the 
blanket  so  as  to  leave  my  feet  and 
ankles  free,  shod  me  with  a  pmr  of 
straw  slippers,  set  mo  unsteadily  up- 
right, like  a  staggering  ninepin,  took 
firm  hold  of  my  envelopments  be- 
hind, and  started  me  ou  my  pilgrimage. 
I  set  off  at  the  rate  of  a  furb:)ng  an 
hour,  which  was  tho  top  of  my  possi- 
ble speed  under  tho  circumstancas. 
Formmg  a  little  procession,  with  Priess- 
m\z  ahead  as  the  officiating  priest* 
then  myself  as  tho  watkiug  corpse,  and 
tben  Franz  as  sexton»  we  moved  sol- 
emnly on,  until  wo  reached  a  stairway 
leading  into  a  most  gloomy  and  low- 
spirited  cellar.  Dark,  rude,  dirty  flag- 
stones were  visible  at  tho  bottom ; 
while,  from  an  unseen  corner,  bubbled 
tho  tlireatening  voice  of  a  runlet  of  wa- 
ter. The  stair  was  so  steep,  and  tho 
steps  BO  uarrowi  that  it  seemed  imnos- 
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Bible  to  descend  without  pitch ing  for- 
ward* and,  coufidiu^  my  at?  If  desperately 
to  the  ut traction  of  gravitativwu  I  cuu- 
tioualy  raised  my  left  foot,  made  a  pivot 
of  the  right  one,  wheeled  half  a  diame- 
ter, settled  carefully  down  six  inches, 
wheeled  hack  again  to  a  front  fuce, 
brought  my  dextral  foot  down,  and 
found  myself  on  the  first  step.  Ten 
repetitions  of  this  delicate  and  coinpli- 
cated  manoeuvre  carried  me  to  the  floor' 
iiig  of  the  cellar, 

Franz  now  engineered  me  into  a  sido- 
roum»  and  halted  me  alongside  of  an  ob- 
long cisteroi  brimming  with  black  wa- 
ter, fiupplied  by  a  brooklett  which  fell 
into  it  with  a  perpetual  chilly  gurgle. 
In  a  moment  his  practiced  fingers  had 
peeled   mo    like    an   orange,   only   far 
quicker  than  any  orange  was  ever  yet 
Btripped  of  its  envelop.      As  I  shufflud 
off  the  last  tag  of  *  that  humid  coil,  the 
6team  curled  up  from  my  body,  as  from 
an  acceptable  sacrifice,  or  an  *!ar  of  hot 
boiled  ctnn.     Priessnitz  pointed  to  tho 
cistern,  like  an  angel  of  destiny  tiigning 
to  my  tomb ;  and  I  bolted  into  it  in  a 
hurry,  as  wiso  people  always  bolt  out 
Lof  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,  when 
L  there  is  no  help  for  it.    In  a  loinute  my 
.whole   surface   was   so   perfectly   iced 
that  it  felt  hard,  amooth,  and  glossy, 
like  a  ekin  of  marble.     I   got  out  on 
I  the  first  symptom  of  permission,  when 
I  Franz  set  about  rubbiug  me  down,  with 
'  B  new  linen  sheet,  still  pos^esjsed  of  all 
iu*  native  asperity.      If  I  had  been  a 
mammoth  or  an  ichthyosaurus,  with  a 
^  cuticle  a  foot  tliick,  hfi  could  not  have 
^put  more  emphasis  into  hia  cfiorta  to 
bring  uiy  blood  back  to  a  vigorous  cir- 
K  culation.     Priessnitz  joined  in  as  if  he 
,  enjoyed  the  exercise,  and  honored  mo 
I  with  a    searching    attrition    from    his 
knowing  fingers.     Then,  after  examin- 
ing me,   t>   see  if  I  gi'ew  hoaUhfnlly 
rosy  under  the  excitement,  he  ^igned 
me  to  throw  a  dry  sheet  over  my  shoul- 
^  ders,  and  give  myself  an  air-bath  before 
,  a  window,  into  which  a  fresh  muruing 
breeze  was  pouring.   Holding  tight  with 
!•  both  hands  to  the  comers  of  the  sheet, 
I  flapped  ray  linen  wings  as  if  I  were 
I  BOroe  gignntio  bat  or  butterfly,  about  to 
take  flight  through  iho  orifice,  and  soar 
-away   over   the    meadows.       **Goot!'* 
'  said    Prieissnitz,    nodding    his    solemn 
Lead  in   token  of  ample  satisfaotiou ; 
and,  folding  ray  drapery  around  me,  I 
marched  up-stiiir^,   like  a  statue  look- 
,.ing  for  a  pedestal,  or  a  belated  ghostt 


returning  to  its  church -yard.  I  met 
Nfeuville  descending  with  a  stifirjess  of 
dignity  wliich  made  me  thiok  of  Bun- 
ker Hifl  Monument  walking  down  to 
get  a  bath  in  tho  harbor ;  so  woefully 
solemn,  so  dubious  about  his  footing,  so 
bolt  upright  and  yet  so  tottering,  that 
hcs  would  have  shaken  the  gravity  of  a 
pyramid,  or  moved  a  weeping  croco- 
dile to  laughter.  Once  more  in  the 
double-bedded  chamber,  I  gave  myself 
n  few  hurried  rubs  of  supererogation, 
and  was  about  dressing,  when  Neuville 
and  Franx  reappeared  from  the  lower  re- 
gions. With  shivering  fingers  I  seizeil 
my  thick  under-wrapper,  and  proceed- 
ed to  dt>n  it,  with  a  glorious  sense  of 
antieipatary  comfort.  But  that  atro- 
cious Franz  saw  it,  snatched  it,  tucked 
it  undt^r  his  arm,  made  a  grab  next  at 
my  drawers  and  stockingn,  and  then 
signified,  by  menacing  sign?,  that  I  was 
to  leave  my  clonk  mi  its  nail.  No  luck- 
less urchin  in  Dotheboys  Hall  was  ever 
stripped  half  so  pitilessly.  As  for 
Neuville,  who  hud  been  t^jasting  him- 
eelf  over  Arnerican  fires  through  the 
mediocre  chill  of  a  Florentine  winter, 
and  XV as  as  sensitivo  to  wind  as  a  but- 
t^rfly,  or  a  weathercock,  or  Jfr.  Jam- 
dyce  himself,  he  was  despoiled  with 
the  same  hyperborean  utikinduess. 
Out  we  went,  nearly  as  thinly  dressed 
as  Adam  and  Evo,  but  leaving  no  Para- 
dise behind  us  ;  forth  we  hurried,  driven 
by  Franz,  that  baid-headed  chorub,  hor- 
ribly armed  with  a  wet  sheet;  away  into 
the  woods  we  fled,  to  wander  like  Cains, 
and  (liink  three  or  four  tumblers  of  wa- 
ter before  we  might  venture  back  to 
breakfast. 

I  took  my  first  taste  at  the  House- 
fountain,  and  swallowed  a  pint  with 
difficulty.  I  seemed  to  Ijh  choke-full 
of  water;  oozing  with  it  at  exery  pore, 
like  the  earth  in  spring- time ;  ready  to 
brim  over  with  it  it  I  \vere  turned  ever 
so  little  off  my  perpendicular ;  fit  to  boil 
and  steam  like  a  tea-kettle,  should  I 
incautiously  ventm'e  near  a  fire.  It  ia 
astonishing  how  much  moisture  can  bo 
absorbed  into  the  Hystem  through  tho 
skin ;  how  nearly  a  man  can  resemble 
a  water-logged  ship,  or  a  dropsical  cu- 
cumber. 

It  was  a  raw,  misty  raoming^os  are 
nearly  all  Graefenberg  mt»rnings — ^and 
the  ehiU  humidity  crept  like  a  breath  of 
ice  through  our  thia  remainder  of  rai- 
ment. Loos©  and  shaky,  frctm  our 
ooat-skirts  to  our  teethi  we  ambled  up 
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the  hill  back  of  the  establi-shoipnt,  in 
hopes  of  sheltering  ourselves  in  its 
woods  from  an  ill-di.«positioned  wind, 
which  blows,  year  in  and  year  out, 
over  ^ose  unfortunate  landscapes. 
People  passed  us  or  met  us  every  min- 
ute— some  just  starting  out,  in  a  state 
of  aguish  misery ;  some  returning,  rosy 
and  happy  in  their  triumphant  reac- 
tion. The  wide  path,  moistened  here 
and  there  by  Fpacious  puddles,  entered 
the  forest,  and  wound  gradually  up  the 
mountain.  At  every  hundred  yards  or 
so,  smaller  tracks  diverged  through  the 
thickets,  or  a  bubbling  fountain  re- 
minded the  passer  that  it  was  time  to 
quench  his  thirst,  if  ho  had  any.  There 
must  have  been  twenty  miles  of  path- 
way around  Graefenberg,  all,  or  nearly 
all  of  which  had  been  paid  for  out  of  a 
small  weekly  tax  levied  on  the  patients. 
Several  score  of  fountains,  some  of  them 
mere  wooden  trou^^hs,  others  basins  or 
obelisks  of  stone,  had  been  erected  by 
means  of  tbis  same  revenue.  Then 
there  was  a  bronze  lion,  and  two  other 
monuments  of  considerable  cost,  dedi- 
cated to  the  honor  of  Priessnitz,  one  by 
the  Prussian  patients,  one  by  the  Hun- 
garians, and  the  third,  I  believe,  by 
some  nobln  or  other. 

Now  and  then  we  found  some  favor- 
ite fountain  surrounded  by  invalid.^, 
chatting  cosily,  or  pausing  to  drain 
their  cups,  and  reminding  one  of  a  par- 
cel of  hens  clucking  fmd  drinking  about 
a  water-trough.  Neuville  and  I  made 
a  very  respectable  pedestrian  effort  that 
morning,  and  returned  to  the  house  with 
anxious  voids  in  our  stomachs,  notwith- 
standing that  wo  occasionally  stopped 
to  n-fill  them  with  water.  I  should 
have  mentioned  that  Franz  had  surcin- 
gled us  with  broad  linen  bandages,  of 
which  the  two  fir^t  turns  were  wet,  and 
the  two  last  dry,  so  as  to  constitute  alto- 
gether a  kind  of  towel-and-water  poul- 
tice. This  is  the  finest  digestive  aid  or 
curative  that  I  know  of;  as  much  supe- 
rior to  stomachic  pills  and  cordials  as  it 
is  nearer  to  nature. 

Breakfast  was  <m  the  table,  as  it  had 
been  for  two  hours,  when  we  entered 
the  eating- hall.  Like  the  last  night^s 
fupper,  it  consisted  of  sweet  and  sour 
milk,  with  the  usual  rye  and  barley 
bn»ad.  By  the  time  we  had  swallowed 
a  diMgracoful  quantity  of  this  simple 
nutriment,  our  wtiist-bandages  were  dry, 
and  required  a  new  wetting.  Then  wo 
repaired  to  a  booth  and  bought  stout 


ctoes,  with  iron  fool-«pike«  and  enrrad 
handles,  the  thickest  and  fiercest  that 
could  be  had.   Then  we  debated  whether 
we  should  get  drinking4ioiii8  to  wear 
oyer  our  shoulders,  or  orinkin^-eiips  ta 
carry  in  our  pockets.    At  laat  wa.  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  caps,  and  reaolTad 
to  visit  Freiwaldao  aner  dinner*  and 
choose  some  handsome  ones  of  Bohe- 
mian glass.     Then  eleven  o'clock   ar> 
rived,  and  Franz  had  us  away  to 
face  to  face,  for  fifteen  minutea,  in 
of  cold  water,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
polished  us  off  with  wet  sheets  in  lieo 
of  sand-paper.     Then  wo  got  ■^mttii 
of  the  effeminacy  of  hats,  and  walked 
out  conspicuously  under  bare  poDs  and 
green  umbrellas.    At  one  o'clock  oama 
dinner,  which  gave  us  hard  work  in  tiie 
digestive  and  peripatetic  line  lor  i 
hours  afterwards.    At  ^"v^j  Frans  i 
ed   to  put  us  in  the  wet  sheet 
and  would  not  take  **  no"  for  t 
Then  we  had  to  walk  half  an  hoar  or 
more  to  get  warm ;  and,  by  the  tinie  wa 
returned,  it  was  necessary  to  eat  moca 
sour  milk   and   mahogany.     Then  wa 
remoistened  bandages,    preparatonr  to 
trotting  for  an  hour  or  two  up  and  down 
the  great,  ill-lighted  hall,  in  compaay 
with  scores  of  other  uncomfortable  peo- 

Ele.  The  room  was  naturallj  chilly, 
uilt  so  expressly  and  by  malice  afore- 
thought, as  I  believe;  in  addition  to 
which,  that  rascally  superintendent  de- 
lighted in  throwing  open  an  elerated 
range  of  windows,  thereby  giving  copi- 
ous ingress  to  a  damp  wind  that  wan- 
dered among  our  shivering  forms  like 
the  ghost  of  a  wet  sheet.  Nine  o'clock 
sent  Franz  after  us,  who  insisted  on 
wetting  our  bandages  and  putting  ns 
immediately  to  bed,  in  as  comforUess  a 
state  as  half- drowned  puppies.  Re* 
peatedly  in  the  night  we  woke,  aching 
with  cold — for  our  rations  of  bed-cloth* 
ing  were  still  restricted  to  a  single 
blanket.  At  five  in  the  morning,  Frans 
was  upon  us,  like  the  Philistines  npon 
Sampson,  or  like  Sampson  upon  the 
Philistines  (for  it  seems  to  have  been 
nip  and  tuck  between  those  old  fellows) 
— dragging  us  down  again  into  those 
awful  nether  regions  of  wet  pavementSt 
brooks,  and  cisterns. 

It  was  astonishing  how  rapidly  wa 
became  fanaticized  under  the  influence 
of  the  cure,  and  the  example  of  our  fel- 
low-invalids. Before  a  week  was  oyer, 
I  had  discarded  all  my  woolen  garments 
of  every  cut,  and  wore  linen  from  head 
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to  foot*  in  n  tprnpfrattiro  like  that  of  a 
N(MV  Etiglanil  March,  or  a  Charleston 
December.  It  bltw  every  miDute,  and 
niinetl  noarlj  as  often ;  jet  we  enuglit 
no  colds,  and  were  aavagply  indifferent 
to  oar  discomforta.  All  thift,  too,  was 
in  despite  of  sarcastic  declarationp, 
made  on  our  arrival,  that  we  would 
drc»s  and  behave  like  civilized  people, 
and  not  like  the  elouchiog,  bare*heuded, 
bare -footed  fanatics  around  ua. 

It  waSt  also,  remarkable  how  this 
general  carelessness  in  exteriors  depre- 
ciated the  average  beauty  of  the  pationtSi 
Among  the  five  hundred  persons  who 
were  under  cure  in  Graefenberg  and 
Freiwaldau,  there  must  have  been  a 
number  with  Bome  natural  claims  to 
comeliness ;  but,  by  dint  of  shabby 
clothes,  cropped  hair»  and  neglected 
beards,  this  favored  few  had  melted 
away  into  the  great  agp^regato  of  ugli- 
ness, or  retained,  liko  Lucifer,  only  a 
doubtful  halo  of  former  beauty.  One 
of  our  party,  a  man  of  sansitiv©  nerves, 
complained  that  the  daily  spectacle  of 
such  a  deteriorated  humanity  made  him 
unwell,  and  that  he  never  ebould  coa- 
valesoe  until  he  could  see  some  hand- 
some people, 

IIL 

CERTAIN   GRAEFES^BERGHERS. 

Neuville  and  I  had  a  pearl  of  a  batb* 
man.  He  was  a  strong,  slow,  blue -eyed, 
light- colored,  Bilesian  peasant,  who  bad 
once  possessed  a  scalp  full  of  sandy  hair, 
but  had  lost  at  least  half  of  it  in  his 
journey  to  middle  life.  His  whole  ap- 
pearance, and  especially  bis  smooth, 
shining  pate,  reeked  with  an  indescrib- 
ably cool,  dewy  expression,  which  made 
one  think  of  cucumbers,  wet  pebbles, 
drenched  roses,  or  heads  of  lettuce  after 
a  ft»hower.  NeuviUe  insisted  that  bo 
gained  this  fresh  appearance  by  liviug 
on  such  things  as  celery  and  water- 
cresses,  and  by  sleeping  in  on©  of  the 
cisterns,  or,  perhaps,  down  a  well  like  a 
bull-frog.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  the 
instinct  of  association  deceived  us,  and 
that  we  imputed  tliia  aqueous  nature  to 
the  man  solely  because  ho  bad  so  much 
to  do  with  our  baths ;  but  however  that 
was,  wo  certainly  never  looked  at  him 
without  beinx;  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  ho  woula  slice  up  cold  and  juicy, 
like  a  melon  or  a  tomato. 

Franz  exhibited  a  forty-hostler  power 
in  rubbing  us  down,  and  had,  perhaps, 
carried  the  hide^  of  our  quadruped  pre- 


decessors in  the  building.  In  fact,  when 
1  thiuk  of  his  frictions,  and  con*<ider 
how  wet  I  was  at  thw  time,  I  almost 
wonder  that  I  was  not  rubbtid  out  of 
existence,  like  a  penciVmark.  Occa- 
sionally it  was  impossible  not  to  shout 
or  stamp  under  the  excitation,  at  wliich 
times  the  old  Russian  below  would  bom- 
bard our  flt>or  with  Ms  boots^  in  token 
of  disapprobation. 

Among  so  many  homely  people  as  we 
had  about  us,  there  were  necessarily 
some  whose  ugliness  ran  into  eccen- 
tricity, if  not  absurdity.  Neuville,  who 
had  an  extraordinary  faculty  at  dis- 
covering resemblances  between  men  and 
beasts,  or  birds,  soon  fixed  on  one  old 
gontlemim  as  the  Owl ;  and  I  was  obliged 
to  confess  that,  bating  the  lack  of 
claws,  the  said  human  certainly  did  bear 
a  striking  likeness  to  the  solemn  an- 
chorite of  ornithology.  He  was  a  man 
of  about  Kixly,  with  light  gray  hair, 
light  gray  beard,  and  a  light  gray  suit 
of  clothes — so  that,  from  a  distance,  you 
might  Bup[>ose  him  to  be  dressed  in 
light  gray  feathers.  He  was  tolerably 
bare  of  chin,  and  his  mouth  had  retired 
into  obscurity  under  a  lK»wer  of  light 
gray  moujitachios.  Ilts  long,  curved 
nose  looked  wonderfully  like  a  beak, 
and  his  eyes  were  always  wide  open 
with  an  expression  of  unquahfied  aston- 
ishment. However  early  we  rose,  how- 
ever fast  and  far  we  went,  we  invariably 
met  him  already  returning,  as  if  he  bad 
started  out  fur  his  moniing  walk  some 
time  the  day  previous.  NeuvilJe  affirm- 
ed that  he  stayed  iu  the  woods  all  night, 
and  amused  himself  with  booting  and 
chasing  field-mice  until  daybreak,  when 
be  would  leave  off  at  the  approach  of 
the  earliest  patients,  and  hurry  down  to 
the  establishment  to  take  a  bath. 

Another  interesting  personage  was  a 
middle-aged,  muscular  Hungarian,  with 
startling  black  eyes  and  wavy  black 
beard,  who  had  the  fame  of  being  crazy, 
or  at  least  unreasonably  original.  He 
earned  an  enormous  yellow  cone,  one 
end  of  which  was  fashioned  into  a  pass- 
able flute.  He  always  walked  nione, 
like  a  man  who  had  dealings  with  fuiries 
and  wood-nymphs,  and,  when  he  thought 
no  human  being  was  within  bearing,  he 
would  put  his  cane  to  his  lips,  and  treat 
his  elfin  friends  to  a  melody.  If  a  wan- 
dering fellow- patient  cam©  upon  him  in 
one  of  tbese  dulcet  moments,  he  dropped 
the  end  of  bis  cane,  whisked  it  about 
QQjOoncemedly,  and  looked  all  around, 
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or  up  into  tlio  clouds,  as  if  he  wondered 
who  the  deuco  laado  those  noises.  I 
isu«poetetl  him  of  being  Orpljetis,  whn» 
It  will  be  remembered,  wa^  in  the  cold 
water  hnp,  and  hod  a  fancy  for  playing 
air»  to  racks,  fishest  and  other  dumb 
crefttnres, 

Thiy  told  us  at  Graefeiiberg  of  a 
Mexican,  who  come  there  a  j^ear  or  two 
before  us  for  the  sake  of  trying  the  cure 
on  his  dyspepsia.  He  went  through  his 
first  packing  with  great  iudignationi  and 
was  then  taken  down-stairs  into  that 
horrible  abyss  of  plunge-batha,  Pricas- 
nit^  jMiintcd  to  the  cistern  anil  bade  him 
get  into  It.  **  Never!"  he  thimdered  ; 
and,  mardhing  up-atairs,  he  dressed  him- 
self, and  went  straight  back  to  Mexico. 
Another  man  in  the  same  situation  is 
said  to  have  fallen  on  his  knees  bi*foro 
Prie:-*,snit2,  exc*laiming :  **  iHi,  sir,  ve- 
member  that  I  have  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren !" 

Directly  opposite  us  at  table  sat  an 
excellent  old  gentleman,  a  wealthy 
merchant  from  Hamburg.  Naturally 
thin  and  grizzly,  in  addition  tlihipidated 
like  our  whole  company,  he  had  a  ludi- 
crously astonished  way  of  looking  over 
hh  8pectarles  whenever  any  ono  at!- 
drcssed  him,  if  it  were  only  to  say  good- 
morning.  Ho  seemed  to  be  lost  in  some 
chaos  far  away  from  outer  life;  wan- 
dering, perhaps,  through  the  interior 
glooms  of  his  own  invulidii<m.  At  the 
sound  of  a  voice,  ho  raised  hh  head 
slowly ;  tlie  round  eyes  and  round 
spectach's  settled  unon  tho  speaker, 
one  above  another,  hko  the  ports  of  a 
two*dccker  about  to  open  fire ;  and 
theui  collecting  his  vagrant  facullies, 
he  would  smile  and  utter  a  few  words 
of  overflowing  grave  good-nature.  He 
&poko  English  pretty  well,  and,  Uko  all 
Germans,  was  willing  to  put  bis  lin- 
guistic knowledge  in  practice  on  every 
J  Possible  occasion.  He  took  an  especial 
ancy  to  Burroughs,  inviting  him,  if  ho 
went  to  Hamburg,  to  visit  his  family. 
Indeed,  thiii  Georgian  comrade  of  mine — 
young,  gay,  full  of  mirth  and  conversa- 
tion, insinuating  in  manners — had  rap- 
idly become  a  pet  among  our  congress 
of  invalids,  and  was  on  terms  of  inti* 
mate  companionship  with  men,  even, 
between  whom  and  himself  there  was 
no  hoad  of  common  language.  1  doubt 
not  but  many  of  them  still  remember 
bim  with  occasional  kindly  laughter. 
For  mj  part,*  I  cannot  speak  of  him 
with   siifficieat  gentleness ;    for  he  is 


beaiiy 
of  the 


already  numbered  in  the   sacred 
pany  of  the  dead,  a  victim  to  the  yel- 
low fever  of  Savannah. 

Neit  to  our  Hamburg  friend  sat  a 
tolerably  pretty  and  intolerably  liaughty 
Prussian  lady,  tho  wife  of  i^ome  govern- 
ment official,  and,  therefore,  according 
to  German  etiquette,  always  addressed 
by  the  title  of  her  aug^ust  husband. 
She  sometimes  made  use  of  our  gnvf} 
neighbor  as  an  interpreter  between  her- 
self mid  our  Georgian;  and  once  she 
signiiiedi  in  a  jesting  wajr,  that  when 
she  came  to  Ajnerica  she  shoold  pay 
him  a  visit* 

**  Tell  her,''  replied  Burrouf^bs,  with 
oriental  magnificence,  **  that,  if  she  wiB 
come  and  see  me,  1  will  give  her  five 
hundred  negroes  to  wait  ou  hfr." 

Tho  fdd  Hamburgher,  incapable  of 
suspecting  a  joke,  opened  bis  eyes  to 
an  unaccustomed  extent  at  such  an  ex- 
travagance of  hospitality.  **  I  tliink/' 
said  he,  *after  a  moment's  refl^ctioa, 
*'  that  five  wcmld  bo  better  than  &rt 
hundred." 

Ho  tratj slated  tho  splendid 
which  was  received  with  a 
laugh,  and  went  the  rounds 
lady^s  acquaintance  with  great 
From  that  time  for^rard,  Bunnon^^'s 
coiiaetjuence,  and  indeed  that  of  otir 
whole  party,  was  eonsideraldy  increas- 
ed in  the  eyes  of  the  Gruefeubergbers, 
A  man,  who  could  be  oourteoiis  Vj  ths 
amount  of  fivo  hundred  ue^o  waitcrSi 
was  worth  Bmiling  upon. 

Sevnral  members  of  our  invAlId  n^* 
ment  wero  veterans  in  point  of  service. 
A  tall,  gray-headed  Swedish  count,  who 
occupied  a  little  cottage  by  himself,  nod 
cultivated  its  diminutive  garden  with  bis 
own  hands,  had  been  under  cure  eli^ren 
year?.  A  rosy  German  baron,  of  aboat 
sixty-five,  was  three  years  his  senior  in 
hydropathic  experiences.  **  I  am  very 
well,"  ho  Uited  to  say  in  explanation; 
t*  very  well  as  long  as  I  stay  here ;  but 
as  soon  as  I  go  away  I  get  sick  again. 
Tho  regidar  doctors  can  do  nothing  for 
me.  I  have  tried  them  all,  and  token 
every  one  of  their  drugs,  with  no  reviill 
except  spoiling  my  stomach.  Acoord- 
ingly,  erery  time  that  1  have  left  Graef- 
enberg,  I  have  been  obliged  to  reti 
to  it.  At  lost,  I  have  resolved  to 
here  for  life.  Why  not?  I  have  pi 
of  respectal>le  society.  I  live  at  f 
waldau,  where  I  can  have  good  food 
aud  lodging.  I  am  Lnourahle  ;  our  hon- 
est Priessnitz  tells  me  so  himself;  but 
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as  King  as  I  rcmaiji  hero  I  do  not  suffer. 
Why  uot  remsun  ?     Of  course  !*' 

Still  anotlier  nuliceable  hydropath,  wua 
a  bald*  ftU- headed,  capacious  Parisian, 
of  about  forty,  round  as  a  puncboon  and 
vpry  similar  to  one  in  other  respects.  In 
plain  words,  ho  was  an  occasional  drunk- 
ard, who  had  been  coaxed  to  Gracfen- 
berg  by  hia  friends  in  a  hope  that  the 
cure  might  rid  him  of  his  unfortunate 
oppotitu,  Priessnitz  had  done  Lis  ut- 
most in  the  way  of  cokl  water  and  warm 
expostulations ;  had  even  ordered  tho 
bote  [-keepers  of  Freivvaldau,  under  pen- 
alty of  his  very  powerful  displeasure, 
not  to  funiish  Monsieur  Cognac  with 
any  spirituous  drinks  ;  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  By  all  sorts  of  invisible  ways^ 
and  underground  railroads,  the  forbidden 
thing  would  find  its  passage  to  the  un- 
fortunivt©  man's  stomiich  and  brain.  As 
he  held  a  respectable  position  in  society 
and  visited  nice  people,  be  sometimes 
produced  considerable  scandal  by  the 
contrast  between  his  conduct  and  his 
company*  During  one  of  his  staggery 
moments  he  happened  in  on  a  nervous 
American  lady,  imd  quite  oieLrmed  her  by 
what  she  considered  hia  very  eccentric 
behavior.  The  ne^ct  day  ho  came  again, 
full  of  dim,  regretful  rec^dlections,  and 
voluble  with  apolngetical  explanations. 
He  had  hud  a  crisis,  ho  said  :  some  kind 
of  nervous  crisis :  in  fact,  ho  had  such 
turns  fretjucnitly  ;  they  were  the  symp- 
toms of  his  pecuhar  maJudy.  He  hoped 
he  had  said  nothing  disagreoablo  to 
mndame ;  sometimes  his  attack:)  were 
so  violent  that  he  hardly  knew  what  he 
said ;  be  prayed  that  she  would  excuse 
him,  and  believe  that  he  was  her  most 
respectful  though  uuwoi-thy  servant. 

There  was  a  tall,  stout  grenadier  of  a 
Swedish  count,  in  the  prim©  of  life,  who 
was  also  one  of  our  notables.  Ho  nursed 
a  curious  fancy  of  stealing  away  into  tho 
woods,  dressed  in  nothing  at  al!,  not 
even  a  collar,  and  BtroHing  about,  thus 
attired,  with  an  axe  in  his  hand,  to  tho 
great  confusion,  doubtless,  of  all  the 
undines  and  tree-nymphs.  His  idea 
was,  to  take  a  copious  air-bath,  warm- 
ing himself  at  intervals  by  a  few  chops 
at  wayside  saphogs;  and  he  thought 
that  these  oeeaBioual  returns  to  a  primi- 
tive state  of  existence  bad  a  most  in- 
vigiirating  effect  on  bis  physical  and 
moral  nature.  He  used  to  manage  his 
sylvan  escapades  from  the  douche- 
UouseSf  wretched  little  huts  weU  retired 


within  the  leafy  tolitnde  of  the  forest. 
»*  Oh,  not  at  oil!"  said  he,  in  answer  to 
some  one  who  asked  him  if  such  promo- 
nndrs  a  la  garden  of  Eden  did  not 
sometimes  lead  him  into  embarrassing 
Bituations.  *'  I  meet  no  one  but  straw- 
berry girls ;  and  they  only  laugh  and 
get  out  of  my  way.'' 

The  prettiest  of  all  our  patients  — 
the  only  beautiful  one,  I  verily  believe, 
among  them — was  a  littlo  baroni*ss  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen  summers,  from 
Yionna.  With  a  clear  brunette  com- 
plexion flushing  on  the  cheek  into  roses, 
the  brightest  of  black  eyes,  features 
sufficiently  regular,  and  a  plump  but 
graceful  form  —  she  would  have  been 
attractive  in  any  place,  or  amid  any 
constellation  of  fair  women;  but,  float- 
ing  through  our  medley  of  varied  ugli- 
ness, she  was  dtlightfuh  I  never  saw 
hrr  without  her  mother,  who,  like  all 
continental  mammas,  held,  that  maiden- 
hood demands  the  watchfulness  of  littlo 
less  than  giants  and  dragons.  My 
nearest  intimacy  with  her,  unfortu- 
nately,  or  perhaps  fortunately,  was  to 
know  several  of  lier  acquaintance.  One 
of  them,  on  Americaif,  told  tne  that  she 
was  a  fresh  and  simple  child  of  nature ; 
another,  a  French  count,  laughed  at  the 
idea,  and  aflirmed  that  she  was  a  co- 
quette* I  incline  to  the  opinion  of  tho 
Frenchman ;  firstly,  because  I  tlnnk  bo 
was  the  best  judge  of  European  man- 
ners ;  secondly,  because  I  iniagine  my 
countryman  to  have  been  a  little  in 
love. 

This  pretty  girl  oame  to  Gmefen- 
borg,  a  low  months  before  my  arrival, 
80  deadly  sick  with  a  heart-dibease  that 
no  one  thought  ehe  could  live.  Priess- 
nit2  refused  to  undertake  her  cure,  say- 
ing that  she  was  too  far  gone  for  any 
hope,  and  would  probably  die  mider  tho 
first  bttths ;  hut,  at  tlie  earnest  entreaties 
of  her  relatives*  be  revoked  bis  decision 
and  C'Ommenced  her  treatment,  wasliiijg 
his  hands,  however,  of  all  responsibility. 
At  the  first  envelopment  in  the  wet 
sheet,  her  holM  beat  «o  violently  that 
its  pulsations  were  .  distinctly  visible 
through  the  uisual  covering  of  three 
blankets.  She  survived  this  opening 
struggle,  and  thenceforward  convalesced 
ratudly.  When  I  saw  her  she  used  to 
chmb  the  steep  hills  around  Graefcn- 
berg  with  such  on  aspect  of  health  as 
if  she  had  never  been  111,  nor  would  be 
io  forever. 
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GRAEFENltuitGESSi:e   AND   GIUErKN- 
BURQIANI8M5. 

I  OUGHT  to  mj  one  word  of  the  native 
bpriutic'8  of  Grtufcnborg,  When  I  sp6&k 
of  tb<<m  an  beauties,  it  mako6  me  laugh 
to  think  how  ugly  they  were? ;  but  I 
ought  to  be  asbaiuf'd  of  myself,  for  it 
was  no  laughinc"  matter  to  the  poor 
creatures  themselves.  As  there  were  a 
immbcr  of  wealthy  families  in  tli© 
borough  of  Freiwaldau,  there  were,  of 
course^  some  young  ladies  there  who 
dressed  well  and  considered  themselves 
aristocnitrc.  But,  however  genteel,  they 
were  not  handgorne,  and  had  in  parti- 
cular a  dropsical,  cadaverous  looit,  as 
if  overbleached  in  their  papas*  li non- 
factories.  I  never  tried  to  talk  to  them  ; 
common  sense  forbade  it;  I  &poko  no 
Gorman, 

The  only  damsels  of  the  locality  with 
whom  it  was  eas^y  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing were  the  peasant-girls  who 
collected,  every  morning,  around  the 
House-fountain,  to  Bell  us  cakes»  Btraw- 
berries,  and  cherries.  Juvial,  laughing 
bodies,  all  of  theirt,  several  were  rather 
pretty  in  a  coarso  way,  by  reason  of 
merry  blue  eyes,  mouths  full  of  fine 
teeth  and  cheeks  full  of  dimples.  One 
of  them,  who  did  me  the  favor  of  offi- 
ciating as  my  washer-woman,  was  really 
handsomo,  as  far  as  regular  fc^ature.?,  a 
dear  rosy  skin,  a  small  coral  month,  and 
a  nicely-roundnd  form  are  suifioient  to 
constitute  hand«!amenegs.  The  advan- 
tages of  shoes  were  acknowledged  by 
these  nymphs ;  but  they  scorned  stock- 
ings, and  wore  economical  frocks  reach- 
ing only  six  inches  below  the  knee  ;  in 
consequence  of  which  thov  mad©  a 
startlin^r  display  of  solid  sunA)umt  legs, 
generally  well  mcideled,  and  not  seldom 
profusely  seratched  by  the  thickets  and 
brambles  through  which  they  waded  to 
oolleot  thnir  horticultural  merchaodlse. 
Ala8  for  the  romance  of  sylvan  scenes  ! 
these  daughters  of  nature  were  decided- 
ly more  frail  than  fair ;  the  morals  of 
the  peaanntry  far  miles  around  Graefen- 
berc  having  been  lara  cut  ably  corrupted 
by  \U  unscrupulous  bachelor  patients. 
Much  evil,  Priessnitz  said,  had  been 
brought  into  the  district  by  his  estabhsh- 
ment,  and  no  good  thing  besides  money. 

As  for  the  young  ladies  of  our  invalid 
let.  and  old  ladies,  too,  I  had  a  fair  op- 
portunity of  speing  them  at  their  best, 
in  the  balk  which  look  place  twieo  a 


week  in  the  great  dining-halh  On  Sun- 
day evenings  and  Thursday  evenings 
the  chairs  and  tables  were  huddled  into 
one  end  of  the  room*  so  as  to  give  space 
to  dnncing  and  flirtation.  Directly  over 
the  principal  door  a  smnll  gallery  trem- 
bled undor  a  riotous  mob  of  fiddh^is  and 
trumpets,  which  some  laboriona  Silosian 
peasants  vainly  tried  to  reduce  to  melo- 
dious order.  The  society  was  as  mi:icd 
a  one  as  could  easily  be  collected  in  tho 
Hartz  mountains  of  a  Walpurgis-night ; 
all  languages,  classes,  and  manners  being 
there  represented,  from  Americans  to 
Kus&ians,  and  from  dukes  to  dog- 
doctors. 

As  Priessnitz  insisted  that  every  one 
should  dance  who  could,  it  naturally 
happened  that  some  people  tried  to 
dance  who  could  not.  I  remember  on© 
unlucky  individual,  apparently  troubled 
with  the  string-halt,  who  twitched  his 
legs  after  him  in  n  »iyh  that  was  too 
much  for  tho  gravity  of  us  youths ;  and 
who,  as  he  made  the  circle  of  tho  saloon 
in  a  waltz  or  polka,  was  followed  by  on 
epidemic  smile  shooting  from  face  to 
face,  as  if  he  were  some  planet  of  mirth- 
fulness,  dispensing:  a  splendor  of  broad 
grins  upon  everything  which  bordered 
his  orbit.  Then  tlicrc  was  an  indiscreet 
little  man  in  black,  who  invariably  cou- 
pled himself  with  the  tallest  woman 
present,  and  manoeuvred  her  about 
the  hall  with  tho  helpless  jerkinga  of 
Q  jolly-boat  trying  to  tow  a  frigate. 
Many  of  the  guests,  however,  showed 
themselves  natural  and  experienced 
dancers,  managing  their  heels  with  an 
eloquence  of  motion  which  put  to  shame 
the  inarticulate  bleating  of  the  wretched 
music. 

The  favorite  dance  was  a  wild  gallop, 
much  like  a  steeple -chase  in  point  of 
reckless  rapidity,  whirling  people  around 
the  enchanted  circle  with  the  briskness 
and  rumpled  confusion  of  hens  blown 
about  like  a  whirlwind.  A  very  advan- 
tageous step  it  was  for  those  ladies  who 
bad  pretty  ankles ;  and  for  thl:^  artistic 
reason  it  was  aa  popular  with  tho  out- 
siders as  with  the  performers.  But  tho 
Hnest  thing  of  all  was  a  thundering 
Polish  mazurka,  emphasized  with  heavy 
boots,  in  a  style  which  made  t»ne  feel  as 
if  he  were  enveloped  in  a  charge  of 
cavalry. 

The  balls  usually  commenced  at  half- 
past  seven,  and  continued  vehemently 
until  half-past  nine,  when  tho  patienta 
began  to  drop  oft*  to  their  cbamborfl* 
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Priesanitas  wris  alniost  tlvr&ys  present, 
ttttended  by  hi  a  ftimilj,  a  pleasant  smilo 
pliiytng  on  \\h  red*(»tik  facc>«  whilp  be 
talked  with  the  old  fellows  who  had  tba 
honor  of  his  intiraacy,  or  gazed  approv- 
mg\y  at  the  higgledj-piggledy  whirl  of 
feet  and  faces.  Here,  as  eyeiywhore, 
ho  wpoko  little;  iind  I  presume  that  ho 
hod  tew  ideas  except  such  as  wer©  ^ood 
to  put  in  practice  ;  for  I  understood  that 
ho  had  never  learned  to  read  until  ho 
was  twenty-fire,  and  that,  even  now, 
his  lections  were  limited  to  nn  occasional 
newsipuper.  Ni^ar  him  usually  sat  Mrs, 
l*riestinit2»  a  rather  hard -feat  urn d,  care- 
ful-eyed woman,  not  as  kindly  in  nian- 
oer  as  her  husband,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ftnco,  still  more  taciturn.  The  eldest 
daughter  I  never  saw,  thanks  to  an  at- 
tractive dowry  by  which  eh e  had  secured 
a  Hungarian  noble  for  a  husband.  The 
Beeond  daughter — a  pale  and  rather 
haughty  blonde  of  eighteen,  neither 
handaome  nor  homely — wa«  one  of  the 
be«t  and  most  frenetio  of  the  dancers. 
When  nine  o^olock  came,  the  old  couple 
quietly  walked  off,  leaving  their  absence 
as  a  hint  to  the  revelers  that  it  was  timo 
to  wet  their  bandage;*  and  go  to  bed. 

Among  such  a  number  of  ^^oung  gal- 
lants and  people  made  irritable  by  indi- 
gesli4>n?,  gouts  imd  neuralgias,  it  was 
natural  that  insults  should  {Sometimes  bo 
paii&ed  which  nothing  but  blood  and 
gunpowder  could  expiate.  A  very  in* 
tercsting  squabble  took  place,  on  the 
ooott^ion  of  an  asiociated  ball,  given  by 
ton  or  a  dozen  leading  dandies  (or  lions^ 
afl  they  say  in  French)  of  our  savage 
aooietT*  One  of  the  managers  was  & 
corpulent  Frenchman,  nr\med  D*Haute- 
viilo,  a  social,  civil  man^  Uke  mo?(t  of  hia 
contrjmen,  as  long  a.^  he  was  well  treat- 
id,  but  suftlciently  quick  on  the  trigger 
for  all  fighting  purposie^.  Among  the 
invited  sfm  along,  awkward,  tow-headed 
Austrian  heutenantt  a  8<iXoa  by  birth, 
quite  a  young  fwUow,  but  m  insufferably 
oonoeitcd  that  you  wanted  to  quarrel 
with  him  at  first  sight.  To  prevent 
confusion  in  the  Fupper-room,  it  had 
b4*en  a^rei'd  that  the  managorH  alone 
should  hand  rofrt*shraents  to  the  ladles. 
Our  Saum,  despi^iug  this  sumptuary 
\nw  n\u]  its  t*iiirt<  U.S.  escorted  a  coujilo 
ol  i''8,  and  proci'i'dt^d 

lu  J  illy  witlf  whatever 

h«  ouuld  liy  his  sprawling  hands  on. 
D'llftufevillrt  softly  remonstrated  in  hia 
long  ciira,  repeating  tlte  above-mention* 
ed  agveemont  aud  begging  turn  to  lub* 


mit  tfj  some  little  unaroidahlo  delay 
rather  than  open  a  scene  of  oi^nfuaiou* 
The  lieutenant  replied  that  his  ladies 
had  already  waited  an  aimoying  time 
for  hungry  people,  whu,  doubtlefis,  wore 
wet  bandages,  and  that  ho  should  now 
Bee  to  it  himself  that  thoy  received  the 
proper  convivial  attentions.  D* Ilaute- 
ville  retorted,  with  the  spunk  of  the 
true  Gallic  cock,  that  he  should  prevent 
him ;  and  in  a  moment  both  parties  were 
ready  to  disembowel  each  other  with 
their  dessert-spoons  ;  a  species  of  con- 
test in  which  the  Frenchman  would  have 
been  at  a  great  disadvantage  by  reason 
of  his  superior  abdominal  development. 
They  were  separated  for  the  moment, 
however,  and  the  evening  passed  off 
without  further  disturbance. 

The  neit  day,  everybody  concerned 
wanted  satisfaction ;  and  the  result  was, 
a  resolution  to  settle  the  matter  by  pis- 
tola  and  surgeons.  A  rendezvous  of 
death  was  appointed  in  Prussia,  some 
eight  or  ten  miles  from  Graefenberg; 
and  a  couple  of  sorry  hacks  bore  to  it 
the  propo.sed  combatants,  with  their 
train  of  Job's  comforters.  On  the  way, 
in  consequence  of  the  badness  of  the 
roads,  or  the  horses,  the  lieutenant  had 
go  much  time  for  reflection,  and  employ- 
ed it  at^o  to  so  amiable  a  purpose,  that 
he  res<jlved,  before  he  would  fight,  Uy 
see  ajl  the  laws  of  honor  where  tbey 
came  from,  that  is,  in  Tap  bet.  Arrived 
at  thn  ground,  ho  made  the  explanations 
that  he  would  not  make  ten  hours  be- 
fore, retracted  oil  hia  offensive  remarks, 
and,  in  consequence,  spoilt  the  fun  of 
the  seconds.  They  were  as  indignant 
as  disappointed  people  usually  are — 
especially  those  who  are  called  out  of 
bed  for  nothing — and  they  subsequently 
treated  the  placable  young  man*s  feel- 
ings with  great  inhumanity,  insisting 
tliat  ho  should  resign  his  commission. 

Another  duel  actually  came  off  be* 
tween  an  Austrian  otlicer.  whose  namo 
I  have  forgotten,  and  on  English  lien- 
tenant  called  Drummond*  The  Aus- 
trian, having  taken  a  great  fancy  to 
Drummond,  improved  every  opportuni- 
ty of  seizing  liim  by  the  butt""  *  "1"  ^'^td 
inflicting  upon  him  certain   I  >t 

conversations.     His  love  wa-  .     _< 

quited,  for  Drummond  oi^naidored  him  a 
bore  from  the  fir^it,  and  liked  him  all 
the  less  as  they  became  more  intimate. 
Such  a  contrariety  of  pulling  on  tho 
chords  of  friendship  ooald  not  lost  long 
without    producing    a    rtipturo ;     aaa 
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Drummcmd,  i^ho  was  nervous  by  right 
of  dyspepsiaT  soon  grew  exo<?ssiveIy  ir- 
ritable luiier  the  Austrian*s  familmri- 
tiea;  lik«  a  gnappi^b  dog  who  gets  in- 
dlgDaut  at  Uttlo  Bobby's  affectionato 
but  Hwkward  attachmeot  to  his  taiL 

Hftppeomg  to  meet  one  morning 
tvhen  the  wind  waa  duo  past,  tho  Aus- 
trian bowed  as  usual,  but  his  overwearied 
friend  pu.i»j*t*d  on  without  vouohsafiDp^  a 
look  in  reply.  The  forsaken  one  halted 
with  a  martial  Btare  fif  indignant  won- 
dor  ;  but*  remembering  that  English- 
men are  eccentric,  he  resolved  to  wait 
for  further  developments,  before  ho 
considerf^d  himself  insulted,  A  short 
time  afterward,  they  encountered  a^ain, 
and  tho  Austrian  repeated  his  salute. 
Druinmond  turned  his  back  on  him,  and 
marched  off  with  a^f^sture  of  Bupreme 
contempt.  Tho  next  morning  he  received 
a  call  from  a  friend  of  his  late  friend, 
who,  after  a  ceremonious  bow,  made 
known  that  his  business  was  to  demand 
explanation  of  certain  irreverent  conduct 
of  Lieutenant  Drummond  toward  Cap- 
tiiin  Whatfeliisnamestein  of  the  Austrian 
t3Xiny. 

*'  Certainly,*'  said  Drummond.  *'  The 
truth  i^t  that  I  am  tired  *jf  your  friend's 
acouaintance,  and  want  to  relieve?  my- 
8cU  of  it-  I  did  my  best,  in  a  civil  way,  to 
make  him  understand  that  he  bored  me. 
lie  would  not  take  a  hint,  and  1  had  to 
insult  him.     That  is  the  whole  affair.'* 

**  Of  course,  then,  you  are  ready  to 
grant  him  the  only  satisfaction  that  re- 
mains to  a  gentleman  in  Ills  circum- 
stances ?*' 

*  *  Of  course.  All  he  wants ;  whenever 
he  pleases,*^ 

**My  principal,  being  tho  injured 
party,  has  a  right  to  the  choice  of  arms. 
Still,  he  desires  to  know  whether  there 
is  any  particular  weapon  that  you  would 
prefer?'* 

**No;  anvthiug — anything  that  bo 
likes/* 

"  Are  you  acquainted  with  tho  use  of 
tho  broadsword  T* 

-  Not  at  all  r* 

*»I  am  sorry.  It  is  the  weapon 
of  predilection  in  the  Austrian  service 
for  such  occasiooH,  and  the  one  which 
my  principal  woidd  choose  before  all 
others." 

**0h,  don't  hesitate  on  my  account. 
Let  it  bo  the  broadsword  if  your  friend 
at  all  desires  it;  and  tho  broader  the 
better.^' 

Accordingly,  broadsword  it  was,  ^ 


next  momtngT  in  a  hi^h -pitched  room 
in  one  of  the  ht^tels  of  Freiwaldau. 

Drummond  had  time  to  take  a  lesson 
or  two  in  sabre  exercise  from  tlie  fenc- 
ing-master of  the  village,  so  as  not  to 
be  delivered  up  to  bis  adversary's 
blade  unresistingly,  like  a  Uoitod  States 
Senator  armed  with  a  paper-knife  to  a 
United  States  Representativo  armed 
with  a  cadgi'l.  Fencing  lessons,  in  snch 
pressing  cases,  always  consist  of  a  few 
simple  parries,  with  two  or  thrc«  only 
of  the  most  prudent  offensive  strokes. 
The  novice  is  strongly  counseW  lo 
stand  as  much  t\s  possible  on  guard,  and 
to  make  very  cautious  cuts  at  his  tis*^' 
fijf,  reserving  even  these  until  the  chance 
is  palpable.  As  German  duels  usually 
end  with  the  first  blood  drawn,  this 
method  of  fighting  is  very  favorable  to 
green  hands,  and  the  skirmish  gene  rally 
closes  with  some  insignificant  scratch, 
which  doe«  not  always  fall  upon  the 
least  practiced  of  the  combatants. 

Drummond  followed  out  this  system 
of  tactics  with  greot  coidness  and  suc- 
cess. Parrying  carefully  the  wrathful 
storm  of  blows  which  ftdl  on  his  sabre, 
he  at  last  got  a  chance  to  let  in  a  hit  of 
his  own.  grazing  his  opponent's  arm, 
and  sending  a  small  streak  of  crimsan 
down  the  bare  white  skin.  Ohserviog 
the  blood,  and  supposing  that  satisfaO" 
tion  had  been  given,  he  neglcotod  to  re- 
cover guard,  and  received  a  light  tap 
on  the  shoulder  from  the  Gemiaju  "»vho>, 
it  seems,  was  unconscious  of  being 
wounded*  Drummond  brought  np  his 
sabre  again,  and  administered  another 
mild  slash — ft»r  bis  opponent  had*  in 
turn,  dropped  guard  at  sight  of  tU© 
bloody  shoulder.  All  this  passed  Hk^ 
lightning,  and  before  tho  seconds  could 
interfere  to  prevent  tho  double  mistake, 
which  certainly  appears  in  a  most 
comical  light,  if  the  reader  will  only  con- 
sider that  a  couple  of  heads  might  hare 
been  whipped  off  by  it.  It  will  be  ob- 
served, also,  that  the  confident,  experi- 
enced swordsman  had  received  two 
wounds,  and  tho  cautious  novice  only 
one.  The  duel  was  now  over,  and 
honor  satisfied  ;  nothing  remained  bnt 
to  settle  the  disagreement  The  seconds 
called  on  the  principals  to  shake  hands 
and  forget  their  differences,  *'  I  will 
shake  haiUs,"  said  Drummond  ;  *•  but 
not  forget  the  difference.  It  is  tinrear> 
son  able  to  expect  me  to  take  all  this 
trouble  to  get  rid  of  a  man's  acquaint- 
aucei  and  then  continue  as  Intimate  jnth 
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bim  as  before.  Heru  is  my  band;  but 
on  condition  that  we  keep  fipiirt  here- 
after." 

The  Germans  agreed  to  this  proposi- 
tioTi»  out  of  respect  to  Etigtish  eccen* 
tricity ;  ajid  Drammond  left  the  r*»om, 
charmed  at  haying  got  qoic^lj  rid  of  bis 
troublesome  admirer*  I  ought  to  add 
that  I  witnessed  neither  of  these  affairs, 
and,  tbcrefrire,  relate  their  history  at 
second- ban di  which  is  as  safe  a  hand  as 
a  in  nil  can  have  in  a  daol. 

Yet^  notwithstanding  all  the  benefits 
I  received,  I  left  Grae  fen  berg  htforo 
my  cure  was  half  completed.  Tht?  eli- 
mrite*  as  I  have  said,  was  detestable* 
It  rained  nearly  half  the  time,  even  when 
it  waa  fair  weather.     The  wiuds  were 


aa  cold  as  if  they  ^lept  in  wet  sheets, 
and  blow  all  the  while,  without  pause  or 
punctuation.  The  food  was  an  insult 
to  the  palate  and  an  injury  to  the  sto- 
mach. 1  knew  not  the  difference  in  hy- 
diTtpathic  phyaiciansi  and  hoped  to  find, 
in  some  more  nupportable  locality,  anoth* 
eras  skillful  as  IViessnitz.  D' Haute viile 
told  me  of  places  in  his  country  where 
1  could  continue  my  cure,  and,  at  the 
same  time*  practice  good  French  instead 
of  bad  German,  Thus,  after  a  resi- 
dence  of  two  months  at  Gra*^fenberg»  I 
wandered  away,  in  the  company  of 
Burroughs  ;  and,  now  seeking  a  ruined 
castle^  now  a  water-cure,  traversed  mid- 
dle Germany  with  all  the  haunted  Khine- 
land. 


now   THEY  LIVE   AT   PARIS. 


SOME  one  says  that  figures  cannot  lie. 
They  can — pardon  me.  I  conceive 
\  that,  if  a  man  once  sets  about  it,  he  ea>D 
f  falsify  with  them  as  thoroughly  as  with 
I  the  boldest  of  tropes :  e.  g.  vide  the  tabu^ 
rlar  statements,  mostly  in  ciphers,  drawn 
^np  by  that  able  financier,  Doem  Brown* 

>  banker,  showing  the  prospective  value 

►  of  stock  of  the  Pokin  and  Astrakan  R.  E. 
and  Canal  Company,  for  the  negotiation 
of  whose  U^nds  ho  is  the  European  agent. 
Ko — even   by  renscni   of  their  general 

^character  for  honesty,  ciphers  often  be- 

ome  the   moist  eftVctive,  because  un- 

Buspected,  instruments  of  our  deception. 

^  There  is  no  levity  about  them.     There 

^  lire  no  arithmetical  jokes — no  numerical 

[^ fancies.      They    enter    Httlo   into  the 

service  of  wits  and  poets.     They  wear 

xather  the  liveiT'  of  solid  men,  of  sonnd 

f  capitalists,  of  corporations  real,  to  the 

exclusion  of  souls,  of  wealthy  men,  ftud 

Bafe  men,  of  grave,    precise,  positive 

men,  and  so  impose  upon  us  by  Lelp  of 

association  of  ideas.     Let  a  man  worth 

'  $1,000 »000,    ventrieoae  as    the    plump 

'  2cro3  that  puff  up  the  index  value  of  his 

estfite,  or  a  professor  of  mathematics, 

sharp  and  angular  as  a  figure  4,  stiito  a 

startling  proposition,  and    it    is   9  to 

1  that  you  believe  it  without  exam- 

^ination   of    its    intiiusic    pRiUabiUties, 

[though  you  would  grant  it  small  faith 

*  coming  from  the  mouth  of  a  jovial  poor 

debtor,    or  a  fanciful  rhymer.     Why, 

^  to  i\xh  day,  with  the  mass  of  high  vulgar, 

Saturn  devouring  his  children  passes  for 


pure  fable,  but  ancient  clironology  for 
a  fixed  science.  The  1*  above,  theiit 
its  great  head  bowed  as  if  in  deep  calcu- 
lation, no  loose  eudsf,  no  waste  flourishes, 
its  tail  curled  snugly  up  to  the  chio, 
like  thrifty  housekeepers,  making  both 
ends  meet;  and  the  1  with  its  puri- 
tanic upriglitness,  stiff,  straight,  erect, 
always  number  one-^let  them  say  what 
thoy  will,  your  first  impulse  is,  to  take 
tlieir  word  for  it,  and,  in  five  cases  out 
of  six,  the  chances  are  nine  to  one  that 
there  is  not  one  in  nine  of  us  who  ever 
thinks  about  it  a  second  time.  To  illus- 
trate my  meaning,  let  mo  ask  if  any  of 
you  have  observed  boio  extremely 
small  is  the  proportion  of  you  who  have 
given  a  second  thought  to  it,  as  arith- 
metically expressed  in  this  last  proposi- 
tion J  I  do  not  like  to  tell  you — but, 
Buch  is  my  respect  for  largo  majorities, 
I  do  not  doubt  that  the  rest  htive  done 
as  well  to  keep  their  thoughts  t*>  thom- 
Belves. 

I  have  been  led  in  those,  and  more 
such,  and  other  reflections,  while  look- 
ing out  of  my  window  on  to  the  panorama 
of  Paris.  There  is  food  enough  for  aU 
sorts  of  reflections  in  such  a  spectaolc. 
The  particular  turn  tliat  mine  took  re- 
cently, received  its  impulse  from  Ar- 
mand  Husson's  statistical  work  on  the 
Consommaiions  de  Paris.  For  it  was  to 
escape  the  fatigue  of  eontinuouB  second 
thinkings  which  its  perusal  requiree, 
that,  like  a  tired  school- boy i  I  let  mj 
eyes  wander  from  its  pages,  over  to  the 
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curious  prospect 

After  nil,  if  figures  can  lie,  tboy  can 
tell  truth  gjs  well,  and  those  of  M. 
Hu.4soD  are  among  the  houestest  of 
their  kind  —  gathered  and  set  down 
with  much  painstaking  and  conscien- 
tiousnea^.  The  position  ho  occupies  as 
chief  one  of  the  bureaus— what  might 
he  called  the  alimentary  bureau— at  the 
prefecture  of  police,  has  given  him  some 
special  advantages  for  approaching  ac- 
curacy in  the  treatment  of  his  subject* 
Absolute  accuracy  is  im possible.  Many 
of  the  estimates  are  calculated  on  the 
population  of  185L  some  on  that  of 
other  years ;  of  cour&e^  they  arc  not 
strictly  true  for  thatof  to-dayt  which  is, 
probably,  some  15  per  cent,  greater. 
On  the  whole t  the  book  is  a  valuable  one» 
and,  while  readinjj  it,  as  I  finally  have, 
to  the  end,  I  coalii  not  but  be  impressed, 
notwithatnnding  my  distrust  of  figuresi 
with  the  possible  worth  of  a  statistical 
view  of  Paria,  as  a  means  of  completing 
end  correcting  the  ordinary  viewa  of  a 
passing  observer*  To  present  one  that 
ahould  have  that  merit  in  any  marked 
degree,  I  do  not  here  for  an  instant  pre- 
tend. The  moHt  to  be  said  for  what 
follows  is,  tbikt  the  ciphers  are  mostly 
borrowed  from  Huason,  de  Watteville, 
Say,  and  the  contributors  to  the  Annu- 
aire  de  VEconomie  Politique — all  good 
authorities — and  occasionally  from  offi- 
cial documents*  Their  tidelity  can,  I 
believe,  ho  relied  upon  in  nearly  all 
cases.  Boubtlees,  great  caution  is  re- 
quisite when  we  would  draw  large  con- 
clusions from  them. 

The  population  of  Paris  (within  the 
walls),  in  1851,  was  L053,262.  of  whom 
31,732  were  sohlierH  forming  the  garri- 
son of  Pari?!,  ujid  54,200  were  foreigners. 
The  foreign  nntionality  most  largely 
repreaentod  in  this  capital  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  is  tU&  German — numbering 
over  12,0W  persons  ;  next  come  in  order 
Belgians,  Italians,  Swiss,  English, 
Pole?,  Sptiniards,  all  others  together, 
including  Russians  a^d  Americana, 
amounted  to  0,147*  The  number  of 
English  is,  most  probably,  something 
larger  now  than  in  that  disturbed  time. 
The  number  of  soldiers  is  considerably 
less,  or,  at  least,  was  in  1854,  when  the 
garrison  of  Paris  was  reduced  to  24,(i92, 
which  is  rather  smaller  than  it  was  in 
the  hitter  years  of  the  refgn  of  Louis 
Philippe.  In  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood there  are  many  stations  for  troops 


-^within  a  radius  of  four  hours*  marcb 
from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  ibore 
are  probably  00,1)00  troops. 

Only  one -half  of  the  inhabitaxiUof 
Paris  are  "  native  here,  and  to  th©  nn sa- 
ner bom  ;"  more  than  eight- tenths  of  iImi 
rest  come  from  the  provinces ;  the  re- 
maning fraction  are  of  foreign  or  un- 
known origin.  Classifying  them  by 
professions,  we  find  that  43  per  cent,  of 
them  ore  mechanical  workers,  other  22 
per  cent,  are  in  receipt  of  wages  or 
salaries.  Drawing  another  dividing  line, 
that  which  separates  the  fed  from  the 
unfed  classes,  we  find  that  one  in  every 
16 — as  some  make  it  one  in  every  15^ 
belongs  to  the  latter.  This  is  sad 
enough,  but  the  table  before  me,  m&de 
up  from  official  documents,  alu^ws  that 
there  is  a  steady  advance  for  the  better 
on  the  proportions  of  the  last  siity 
years.  This  sixteenth  ^  or  G5*ii64  indi- 
viduals, are  those  only  who  ore  inscrihetd 
on  the  lists  of  the  bureaux  de  bienfai- 
sance^  those  who  sue  formally  injhrmd 
pauperis ;  there  are  others,  who  owe  all 
or  a  larg^  part  of  tlieir  means  of  exist- 
ence to  the  societies  of  private  bene  li- 
cence, with  which  Paris  abounds.  ! ;  - 
if  there  are  but  about  (iG,fX)0  nomii; 
below  feeding-mark,  there  is  an 
large  clstss  who  live  as  near 'as  po.^- 
to  the  line  of  demarcation,  and  who  a.ro 
constantly  exposed  to  be  overwhelmed 
by  any  sudden  rise  in  prices,  lack  of 
work,  attack  of  sicknesii,  or  other  uJ-- 
fortune.     Thus,  during  the  cr.---  1 

crisis  and  short  crops  in  184(1 
the  number  of  indigents  inset..,   .. 
rapidly  to  95,177,  while,  at  the  same  i 
the  average  number  of  persons,  odi.^iL 
ted  to  participate  in  the  benefit  of  the 
bread-tickets  distributed  by  the  mtmi- 
cipal  authorities,    was   299,387  ;  ehoir- 
ingin  ail  a  temporarily  nece.ssitous  popu- 
1  at  ion  of  39  4 1  fMJ  4  i  n  di  v  id  iials .    D  e  W  at- 
toville,  the  highest  French  authority  on 
the  subject,  says,   in  1847,  that  iu  tb    " 
department    of    the    Seine    (inclu6lr 
Paris),  the  indigents  jure   as  one  to  fit 
teen,    the    mendicants   as  one    to    two 
h  un  d  re  d  an  d  fifty  - 1  wo. 

There  are,  in  round  numl>©ni,  315,- 
000  Parisian  ho  use  ho  Ids  { manages  j^  of 
which  219,0[M}  inhabit  lodgings,  who^e 
annual  rent  is,  in  no  case,  over  150 
francs  ($:iO)  ! 

There  are  annually  sent  into  tb© 
country,  to  nurse,  15,000  infants.  Tb« 
nurKCs  are  generally  procnred,  as  do- 
mestics sometimes  are  with  us  in  oar 
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large  towns,  at  narse-agonoies  or  of- 
fices, and  are  not  generally  a  ^*  good 
article."  To  obviate  abuses  in  this 
kind,  the  municipal  government  has  es- 
tablished nurse-offices,  whose  agents 
take  pains  to  put  the  babes  in  kind 
laps,  and  to  healthy  breasts ;  of  4,000  in- 
fants put  out  to  nurse  by  the  municipal 
administration,  the  expenses  of  more 
than  half  are  paid  for  by  it.  Working 
Paris  women  cannot  afford  to  spend  the 
time  in  nursing  their  own  children — 
with  the  rest  it  is  unfashionable. 

The  morU  de  piile  is  French  for 
pawnbrokers'  shops ;  but  French  pawn- 
broking  is  very  strictly  and  justly  re- 
gulated by  law.  The  mont  de  piete  is 
as  much  a  government  establishment 
as  the  hospitds,  and  is  as  truly  a  chari- 
table institution.  It  is  the  poor  man's 
providence.  How,  and  how  frequently, 
he  appeals  to  it  for  aid,  may  bo  judged 
by  the  following  figures  :  The  annual 
"ojperations"  of  the  Parisian  moiU  de 
pieie,  in  ordinary  times,  amount  to 
20,000,000  francs  ($4,000,000).  In 
the  year  1853,  there  were  loans  demand- 
ed of  the  mont  de  piete  on  1,431,575 
articles,  for  an  amount  of  24,872,922 
francs,  by  830,000  borrowers,  of  whom 
more  than  seven-tenths  belonged  to  the 
working  classes.  After  the  workmen 
come  small  manufacturers  and  retail 
dealers,  then  rentiers  and  proprietors, 
clerks  and  domestics,  and  members  of 
the  liberal  professions.  For  the  small 
fabricants  and  traders  without  credit, 
the  mont  de  piete  serves  as  a  bank, 
where  they  do  not  hesitate  to  raise  loans 
on  occasions  of  pressing  want.  The 
rate  of  interest  is  indeed  somewhat  high, 
but  not  so  high  as  they  would  be  forced 
to  pay  by  the  money-lenders. 

The  average  amount  of  the  loans  is  a 
trifle  less  than  twenty-one  francs,  say 
four  dollars.  But  if  some  loans  rise 
quite  beyond  that,  as  when  a  loretto  in 
lack  of  a  lover  pawns  watch  and  jewels, 
others,  and  they  are  the  majority,  fall 
below,  as  is  shown,  since  I  keep  to 
figures,  by  the  appropriation  made  by 
the  city  authorities  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  the  Imperial  Prince.  They 
gave  100,000  francs  on  that  occasion 
For  the  "redemption  of  tools  and  bed- 
ding at  the  m^nt  de  piete,^  to  be  ap- 
plied cnly  to  articles  on  which  loans  of 
six  francs  and  under  had  been  allowed, 
and  belonging  to  persons  whose  needs 
and  deserts  were  certified  by  the  mana- 
gers of  the   bureaux  de  hienfaisanct, 
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More  than  five -sevenths  in  number  of 
all  loans  are  for  fifteen  francs  and  less, 
and  cause  an  absolute  loss  to  the  mont 
de  piete. 

The  caisse  d'ipargne  is  French  for 
savings  bank.  The  accounts  of  the 
caisse  d^epargne  form  a  natural  and 
pleasing  pendant  to  those  of  the  m^nt 
de  piete.  There  are  on  deposit  at  the 
Savings  Institution  of  Paris  47,000,000 
francs,  placed  there  by  214,000  de- 
positors, of  whom  by  far  the  larger 
part  are  mechanics  and  domestics. 

More  than  82,000  patients  were  re- 
ceived last  year  in  the  public  hospitals, 
of  whom  about  one-quarter  came  in  from 
the  provinces.  Besides  these,  more 
than  30,000  patients  were  visited  gratis 
at  their  residences,  by  physicians  at- 
tached to  the  bureaux  de  bienfaisance, 
who  also  gave  gratuitous  advice,  at  their 
offices,  in  118,000  cases. 

In  the  alms-houses  (hospices)  and  asy- 
lums for  the  old,  infirm,  and  incurable 
poor  of  both  sexes,  there  is  an  average 
population  of  8,600.  The  number  of 
foundlings,  poor  orphans,  and  children 
abandoned  by  their  parents,  received 
by  the  hospices,  amounts,  in  a  year,  to 
3,400,  of  whom,  it  is  ascertained,  Uiat 
about  GOO  are  not  bom  in  Paris. 

During  the  year  1853,  there  were 
34,049  births  at  Paris,  of  which  10,833, 
or  something  over  one- third,  were  ille- 
gitimate. As  wo  are  apt  to  reason  er- 
roneously from  Paris  to  France,  it  may 
be  well  to  introduce  here  a  few  figures 
from  outside  the  city.  The  proportion 
for  all  France  (Paris,  of  course,  includ- 
ed), of  illegitimate  to  legitimate  births, 
has  not,  in  the  last  thirty-six  years, 
varied  beyond  the  merest  fraction  from 
one  in  thirteen.  Now,  in  Belgium,  it 
is  a  little  more  than  this ;  in  Saxony  it 
is  one  iu  seven ;  in  Bavaria,  Baden,  and 
in  several  other  countries  of  Europe, 
much  greater,  and  even  in  England  but 
very  little  less — one  authority  making 
it,  for  the  last-named  country,  seven  to 
the  hundred,  and  the  report  of  the  He- 
gistrar-Greneral  (for  1845,  I  think) 
reading  thus:  **I  can  discover  no 
grounds  for  supposing,  that  less  than 
64  in  1,000  English  cliildren  are  illegi- 
timate.'* The  proportion  of  illegitimate 
births,  taken  by  itself,  is  surely  no 
sufficient  test  of  the  morality  of  a 
nation ;  but  it  is  often  cited  as  such,  to 
prove  the  immorality  of  the  French  be- 
yond other  civilized  peoples — with  how 
much  reason,  the  above  figures  show. 
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Thewhoio  number  of  individuals  sup- 
ported at  any  ono  time,  at  tho  expense 
of  the  city,  cither  in  tho  hospitals,  alms- 
houses and  asylums  of  Paris,  or  in  tho 
country,  is  31,219. 

There  are  63,000  persons  in  tho  pris- 
ons of  the  department  of  the  Seine. 

The  population  of  the  hotels  and  fur- 
nished lodging-houses  may  bo  classed 
as  follows :  First,  those  persons,  French 
or  foreigners,  travelers  and  mercantile 
people,  for  tho  most  part,  who  occupy 
the  better  order  of  hotels  and  mu'sons 
meuhUes.  There  are  about  1,100  of 
these  establishments,  having  accommo- 
dations for  20,000  guests ;  on  extra  oc- 
casions, such  as  baptismal  fetes,  they 
stretch  their  borders  so  as  t>  take  in 
from  30,000  to  35,000  unfortunates.  A 
second  and  inferior  category,  numbering 
12,000,  but  sometimes  rising  to  1 5,000  or 
16,000,  occupy  furnished  lodgings  in 
1,800  maisons  meuhltes  of  a  plainer  sort ; 
finally,  there  are  from  37,000  to  50,000 
mechanics,  and  laborers,  and  domestics, 
and  other  small  folk,  sleeping  in  the 
wretched,  ill-furnished  rooms  of  tho 
lowest  grade  of  lodging-houses  (srarnis)^ 
of  whicn  there  are  3,iXJ3  in  the  capital. 

Having  now  some  notion  of  tho  ex- 
tent and  classifications  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Paris,  let  us  see  how  they  sup- 
port life — how  they  eat  and  drink. 

There  are  29,000  dealers  in  food  and 
drink  within  the  walls.  Of  these,  4,408 
keep  wine  and  liquor-shops;  1,600 
others,  as  a  part  of  their  regular  busi- 
ness, sell  wine,  liquors,  or  some  sort  of 
intoxicating  drinks  ;  this  is  exclusive  of 
keepers  of  restaurants,  cafes,  inns,  and 
small  eating-houses,  and  several  other 
classes  of  shops,  in  all  of  which  wine 
and  brandy  are  sold  by  tho  glass.  I 
may  be  permitted  to  correct  here,  the 
grossly  erroneous  statements,  often 
made  and  believed  by  foreigners  who 
visit  the  boulevards,  to  tho  effect  that 
**  there  is  no  drunkenness  in  Franco ;" 
"you  never  see  a  drunken  man  in 
France,"  and  tho  like.  There  are  in 
this  country,  or  there  were,  in  1847, 
347,328  places  for  the  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing drinks,  that  is,  nearly  one  for  every 
one  hundred  men.  womcnt  and  children 
throughout  the  land;  there  are  sold 
yeariy,  in  these  places,  over  250,000,000 
gallons  of  wine,  and  over  17,000,000 
gallons  of  distilled  spirits.  Now  wo 
might  reason,  a  priori^  from  this  enor- 
mous quantity  of  drink  swallowed,  that 
there  must   bo  somo  drunkenness  in 


France.  I  might  add  some  resalts  of 
personal  observations  mode  at  the  bar- 
rUres  on  Sundays  and  Mondays,  and, 
what  is  weighty  as  authority,  the  opin- 
ion of  Do  Wattevilie,  who,  among  tho 
fifteen  immediate  causes  of  French  paa- 
perism  and  wretchedness,  ranks  third  in 
order  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

Paris  is  noted,  tho  world  oyer,  for  the 
quality  of  its  cookery.  Paris  cooks  an 
enormous  deal  of  victuals  in  the  conxsa 
of  a  twelve-month.  Paris  is  gourmet 
and  gourmand,  not  to  say  gluttonoas. 
Victor  Horie  says,  that  it  oats  one-fifth 
of  all  the  good  beef  eaten  in  France. 
The  mother  city  absorbs  the  best  of 
victuals  as  it  absorbs  the  best  intellects, 
the  best  writers,  the  best  artists,  and 
the  best  artisans  of  the  whole  country. 
The  items  of  the  metropolitan  bill  of 
fare  for  a  year  are  of  Pantagmelian  pro- 
portions. The  zeros,  and  nines,  and 
sixes,  and  eights,  and  other  of  the  rotund 
ciphers,  as  they  parade  the  quantities  of 
this  Gargantuan  gobbling  and  g^uzzling, 
seem  8tr)uter  and  paunchier  than  eyer. 
Tho  reading  of  them  is  a  feast.  As  I 
have  set  them  down  here,  reducing  kilo- 
grammes to  pounds,  I  have  not  gener- 
ally regarded  such  small  matters  as 
hundreds  of  pounds.  Itound  thousands 
will  convey  notions  of  the  city's  con- 
sumption, Rufiiciently  accurate  for  the 
purposes  of  this  view,  and  moro  eanly 
retained  by  the  reader's  memory. 
Strict  accuracy  is,  indeed,  impossible. 
M.  Husson's  estimates  are  for  the  popu- 
lation of  1851,  excluding  tho  garrison 
and  hospitals,  i.  e.,  for  999,066  con- 
sumers ;  to-day  the  population  must  be 
from  ono  to  two  hundred  thousand 
greater.  »So  that  the  estimates  giyen 
below  should  be  considerably  enlarged 
to  meet  the  truth  of  to-day. 

In  the  year  1851,  then,  Paris  ate 
360,000,000  pounds  of  bread,  and  143,- 
000,000  pounds  of  butcher's  meat,  be- 
sides over  23,000,000  pounds  of  swine's 
fiesh,  and  noariy  23,000,000  pounds  of 
fowls  and  game,  and  moro  than  SQ.SOO,- 
000  pounds  of  fish,  together  with  19.- 
140,000  pounds  of  eggs;  to  this  add 
nearly  11,(K)0,000  pounds  of  pastry,  and 
7,000,000  pounds  of  rice,  macaroni,  yer- 
micelli,  and  other  prepared  breadstufis, 
and  500,000  pounds  of  gingerbzead 
(very  bad  is  tho  gingerbread).  This 
mass  of  solids  was  lubricated  and  help- 
ed on  its  downward  way  by  22,500,000 
pounds  of  butter,  and  sweetened  by  more 
than  1(3,000,000  pounds  of  sugar,  and 
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500»000  pounds  of  honey,  to  eay  no- 
thwg  of  1,200.000  pounds  of  kiubons, 
and  about  2,000,000  pounds  of  sweet* 

cats;  it  was  washed  down  by   118.- 

KKiMi)  qaorts  of  win©  (or  druga  and 
Seine  water,  Ihat,  according  to  M.  Dela- 
inurre.  mako  up  one-tbird  of  what  13 
draok  for  whie  in  Pans),  13,500,000 
quarts  of  beer,  2,O0O»0OO  of  cider 
{vrr^  bad).  12,000,000  of  anient  spirits, 
100,000,000  of  milk,  over  1.0(H).000  of 
liqueurs.  Tlie  towo,  forth ermore,  coii- 
Burues  in  liquid  form  nearly  7»000,000 
pounds  of  coflFee,  and  over  2,0ilOJJO0 
pounds  of  cbocolate.  In  the  way  of 
vegetables,  it  eata  300,000,000  pounds 
of  freah,  and  17,000,00{>  pounds  of  dry, 
'*  garden  sarse,"  bosidos  about  420,- 
000,000  pounds  of  fresh  fruity  and  over 
Ji»aO,O0O  of  dried  fruits*  and  4,5€0»* 
OOO  pounds  of  omnees  and  lemons. 
Tho  whole  is  seasoned  with  12,0011,000 
pounds  of  salt,  000,000  pounds  of  mus- 
tard, 295,000  pounds  of  pepper  and 
other  spices*  and  297,000  pounds  of 
pickles,  4,000,000  quarts  of  oil,  and  as 
many  of  vtnegar.  Such  ar«  some  of 
the  principal  items  of  the  tiibl©  of 
Paris. 

In  the  year  1854,  Paris  chewed, 
snuffed,  and  smoked,  3,9(XK000  poiinds 
of  tobacco,  for  which  it  paved  17,725,- 
te  francs  (moro  than  $3,500,000). 
This  poor  justice  must  bo  done  to  the 
Parisians  and  to  the  French  in  genor* 
&1,  that  few  of  them  are  guiltj'  of  our 
peculiarly  disgusting  American  form 
of  tobacco-vico.  The  quantity  of  the 
weed  masticated  is  to  tliat  snujffed  and 
smoked,  as  one  to  si:xty-two,  and  has 
not  increased  per  annum  since  1839. 
The  habit  of  taking  snuff  is  on  the  do- 
crease  ;  that  of  smoking,  on  the  c^>n- 
trory,  has  been  of  late  years,  and  still 
'^  in  course  of  wonderful  develop- 
^ment*     Formerly  it  was  deemed  an  es- 

ntially  vulgar  practice,  and  was  m&tn< 
ly  confined  to  the  estaminets;  from 
]uem  it  spread  to  students'  rooms  and 
artists*  attics,  then  reached  the  clubs, 
at  last  invaded  families,  and  **  the  totali- 
ty of  the  sfareett"  and  is  now  a  la  mode 
with  all  cksscs.  As  you  are  awaro, 
tbo  emperor  and  empress  both  smoke. 
If  they  had  not  a  taste  for  tobacco, 
they  might  still  indulge  io,  or  raUior 
subject  themselves  to,  its  use,  by  way 
if  setting  an  example,  which  his  majes- 
has  strong  politico -e con omical  rea- 
•ons  for  wishing  to,  see  generally  imi- 
tated.     Between  1839  and  1854,  tbo 
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consumption  of  tobacco  in  all  Frand6 
neoi'ly  doubled  in  quantity*  What e vet 
may  be  the  vicious  effect  of  the  noxi- 
ous weed  on  the  popular  health,  this  in- 
creased coHRumption  helps  to  plump  up 
the  government  finances  curiously*  The 
mnnufticture  and  sate  of  tobacco  is,  aa 
my  readers  are  aware,  a  state  monopo- 
ly ;  but  they  are,  perhaps,  not  aware  of 
what  M.  Hussoa  assures  us  is  the  fact, 
that  it  produces  a  clear  yearly  profit 
{benefice  net)  of  more  than  lOiCoOD.OOO 
of  francs,  or  one- fifteenth  of  all  the 
receipts  of  the  public  treasury. 

After  eating,  tind  drinking,  and  smok- 
ing Paris,  comes,  naturally  enough,  us 
if  for  digestion,  riding  Paris,  I  should 
say  here,  that  this  view  of  Paris  on 
wheels  is  very  imperfect,  inasmuch  as  it 
does  not  include  large  classes  of  velucleSi 
such,  for  example,  as  those  that  do  the 
heavy  carting  and  nocturnal  dirty  work, 
water-carts,  market- wagons,  scavenger- 
carts,  etc.,  etc.  Of  carriages  of  all 
Borta  for  the  transport  of  persons,  hab- 
itually circulating,  though  not  oil  owned 
in  the  city,  there  arc  1 1,765,  drawn  by 
40,000  horses.  Of  saddle-horses,  there 
are  3,000.  Place  yourself  on  the  Boult- 
vard  des  It  aliens,  and  you  may  see 
pos^,  in  the  course  of  twenty -four  hours, 
10.750  wheeled  vehicles,  of  which  near- 
ly 9,000  arc  appropriated  solely  to  tho 
conveyance  of  persons.  A  curious 
ciiloulation  fihows  that,  in  a  twelve- 
month, 25,000,000  Ttdts  are  taken  in 
omnibusos,  and  18,000,fK10  in  hired  car- 
riages. Besides  these,  13,000,000  per- 
sons yearly  pass  in  or  out  of  the  city 
by  the  different  rai! -roads,  and  four 
other  millions  by  the  diligences  and 
other  public  conveyances. 

So  much  of  Pons  as  Hkes,  and  can 
afford  it,  goes  after  dinner  to  spend  the 
evening  in  twenty-two  theatres  and 
opera-houses,  where  there  are  29,000 
seats,  where,  last  year,  213  new  pieces 
were  brought  out,  where  spectators  pay 
annually  over  12,000,000  francs  for  their 
entertainment.  Others  go  to  caffes- 
circuses,  public  halls,  suburban  theatres, 
concerts*  and  other  numberless  places 
of  nightly  amusement.  Apart  from 
what  the  public  pay  directly,  there  are 
five  theatres,  namely,  the  Fmn^oiso,  the 
Odeon,  the  Grand  Opera,  tho  Opera 
Comique,  and  the  Italian  Opera,  which 
together  receive  allowances  from  the 
state  to  tho  amount  of  1,500.000 
franca. 

When  all  ib  over,  Paris  retirea   io 
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fileep  into  31.5t?8  liousej*.  For  its  read- 
iDg,  Paris  litti*,  first,  nnimpcdetl  access 
to  puMic  librarios,  containing  in  all  over 
2,4(K},U00  volumes ;  spcondly,  access  on 
easy  conditions  to  other  libraries,  such 
as  those  of  the  universities,  the  schools, 
and  of  certain  corporations ;  thirdly,  an 
abundant  periodical  literature,  such  as 
the  twelve  daily  general  newspapers, 
numl>erless  literary  and  scientific,  gen- 
eral, and    special  periodical;:,  and  an 


alarming  quantity  of  other  printed  mat- 
ter, furnished  by  numberless  authon, 
and  set  before  them  by  1,034  publishers 
and  booksellers.  Paris  worships  the 
game  God  in  forty-two  Catholic,  ^r^ 
Protestant,  and  two  Jewish  places  of 
devotion. 

To  close  all,  84,000  Paridans  die 
yearly,  of  whom,  according  to  M.  Tor- 
chio,  more  than  400  (another  autboiitj 
says  483)  arc  suicides. 


EFFORTS    TOWARD    A    MUSEUM    OF    FOOLS. 


ROMULUS,  Remus,  and  Africanus 
were  three  brothers,  bom  into  the 
world  upon  the  same  day  of  the  week, 
the  same  day  of  the  month,  and  in  the 
same  year  of  our  Lord — so  that  the 
reader  may  perceive  there  was  but  small 
difference  in  their  ages ;  but  not  so  was 
it  with  their  lives,  for,  having  agreed  in 
that  single  particular,  and  so  made  their 
entrance  upon  the  stage  at  the  same 
hour,  they  quickly  sought  to  make 
amends  for  such  an  unseemly  unanimity, 
by  the  most  exemplary  di.s:?onance. 
Find  out  what  suited  one,  and  j'ou  learn- 
ed, at  the  same  time,  what  did  not  suit 
either  of  the  others.  It  was  so,  even 
with  their  diet,  so  that  the  doctors  them- 
selves, and  the  still  more  sagacious 
nurses,  were  for  a  long  time  nonplussed 
by  this  strange  idiosyncrasy.  They  at 
times  seemed  to  regret  even  that  single 
instance  of  agreement  already  alluded 
to — it  being  not  unfrequently  a  subject 
of  debate  a.s  to  who  was  the  oldest,  and 
how  much — the  cont(?ntion  waxing  all 
the  hotter,  as  might  be  supposed,  from 
the  extremely  slight  ground  on  which  it 
rested. 

And  this  repellaucy,  which  showed 
itself  thus  early  in  the  lives  of  these  dis- 
putants, by  no  means  sub>idod  as  they 
advanced  in  years.  It  rather  increased ; 
and  the  mimic  squal)blings  of  tlie  nurse- 
ry only  terminated  to  make  room  for  the 
more  determined  quarrels,  and  the  more 
serious  disturbances  of  puberty  and 
manhood.  The  home  where  they  con- 
tinued to  reside  was  thus  rendered  an 
almost  constant  scene  of  uproar  and 
confusion,  when,  as  they  were  about 
entering  their  twenty- fifth  year,  a  cir- 
cumstance occurred  which  caused  the 
old  man,  their  father,  to  succumb  out- 
right—he having,   sooth  to  say.  been 


nearly  reduced  to  that  point  often  before. 
At  the  time  I  speak  of,  there  appeared 
in  this  scene  of  strife  what  should  have 
been  an  angel  of  peace,  but  so  far  was 
this  from  being  the  case,  that  the  fires 
of  discord  blazed  more  fiercely  than 
ever.  This  was  no  other  than  a  fair 
cousin,  who  had  seen  some  eighteen 
summers,  or,  to  speak  more  correctlj* 
eighteen  summers  had  seen  her.  She 
was  now,  by  the  death  of  her  parents* 
})eeome  the  ward  of  the  young  men's 
father— an  office  from  whose  burdens 
tiiey  would  gladly  have  relieved  him,  so 
that  each  could  have  attained  to  the 
coveted  ijuardianship.  This,  however, 
being  plainly  impossible,  the  strife,  of 
which  the  young  damsel  was  the  occa- 
sion, exceeded  anything  that  had  pre- 
ceded it ;  they,  indeed,  who  were  aware 
of  her  mental  graces  and  rare  personol 
comeliness,  well-nigh  excusing,  in  this 
instance,  the  bickerings  of  the  disputa- 
tious claimants. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  the  old  man's 
patience  was  now  at  last  quite  exhaust- 
ed ;  and,  in  casting  about  for  a  remedj 
against  these  everlasting  clapper-claw- 
ings,  which  so  jarred  upon  his  own  more 
tuneful  nature,  he  at  lenc^h  adopted  an 
expedient,  suggested  to  him  by  a  story 
he  had  read  in  his  boyhood.  Summoning 
the  offenders  before  him,  ho  addressed 
Uiem  as  follows : 

**My  Sons — The  words  I  am  aboat 
to  utter  require  little  preface.  The 
peace  of  this  household  has  been  long 
disturbed  by  your  contentions.  This, 
your  last  quarrel,  as  it  is  more  serious 
than  any  that  havn  preceded  it,  so  it 
seems  likely  to  bo  of  longer  continuance, 
and  to  end  in  greater  mischief.  Ilere 
upon  the  table  are  three  bags  of  gold* 
ot  equal  value,  and  sufficient  tor  a  year's 
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sustenance  in  your  trayels.  Take  each 
one.  Be  absent  a  twelve-month,  and 
he  of  you  who  shall  return  at  the  end  of 
that  timct  having  found  the  greatest 
foolt  shall  be  entitled  to  the  fair  hand 
you  each  so  earnestly  covet" 

Not  a  little  loth  to  be  so  long  separated 
from  the  fond  object  of  their  desire,  they 
received  this  announcement  with  great 
chagrin — each  of  them,  however,  con- 
soling himself  with  the  thought,  that  he 
only  would  prove  the  successful  claim- 
ant, and  thus,  in  one  instance,  at  least, 
win  an  uncontested  supremacy  over  his 
discomfited  brothers. 

**  There  are  plenty  of  fools  to  pick 
firom,'*  said  Romulus,  '*and  it  shall  go 
hard  but  I  will  find  the  biggest." 

"Among  so  many,  the  more  difficult 
the  choice,"  said  Remus ;  *'  but  I  doubt 
not  to  hunt  him  out." 

"And  Flotilda's  prayers  assist  me, 
while  I  disappoint  you  both,"  said  Mn- 
oanus. 

Having  thus  signified  their  reluctant 
assent  to  a  decision  from  which  they 
well  understood  there  was  no  appeal, 
and  taken  each  for  himself  the  generous 
outfit  provided  for  them,  they  straight- 
way departed,  in  opposite  directions, 
upon  their  anxious  and  curious  errand. 
And  first  for  Romulus.  He  found,  as 
he  hnd  predicted,  plenty  of  fools,  but 
the  difficulty  of  making  a  selection  was 
far  greater  than  he  had  anticipated.  He 
had  readily  gathered  some  very  choice 
specimens,  and  made  a  note  of  them ; 
but  liis  naturally  fastidious  temper,  now 
shai'pened  by  the  earnestness  of  his 
hopes  to  a  severer  scrutiny  than  ever, 
left  him  still  dissatisfied.  At  length, 
however,  his  doubts  were  dispelled,  and 
it  happened  in  this  wise  :  Wearied  and 
foot-sore  by  his  wanderings,  he  seated 
himself,  toward  the  close  of  a  sultry 
day,  upon  the  shady  side  of  a  large  and 
apparently  untenanted  building,  which 
stood  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  still 
a  mile  or  so  distant,  where  he  proposed 
to  pass  the  night.  Hardly,  nowever, 
had  he  uncovered  his  head,  that  the 
refreshing  evening  air  might  have  free 
access  to  his  temples,  and  composed 
himself  in  a  half  recumbent  position 
upon  the  cool  door- step,  than  he  be- 
came conscious  that  the  building  was 
not  as  empty  as  he  had  at  first  sup- 
I>osed.  To  satisfy  his  curiosity,  he 
gently  pushed  against  the  door,  already 
ajar,  and,  by  the  dim  light  which  found 
entrance  through   the   chinks  of  the 


closed  shutters,  he  discovered  a  man 
moving  about  to  and  fro — now  slowly, 
now  with  a  quicker  motion,  and  alto- 
gether in  a  somewhat  mysterious  and 
fantastic  manner.  He  noticed,  too,  that 
ever  and  anon  the  strange  individual 
approached  a  large  cage  which  stood 
upon  the  floor,  and  he  imagined  he 
could,  from  time  to  time,  distinguish 
the  fluttering  of  wings  against  its  wires. 
At  length,  his  curiosity  getting  the  bet- 
ter of  his  prudence,  he  was,  contrary 
to  his  purpose,  obtruded  rather  sudden- 
ly into  the  presence  of  the  singular  per- 
son whose  movements  he  had  been  thus 
watching.  Somewhat  surprised,  but  not 
apparenUy  offended  by  the  disturbance, 
the  solitary  tenant  accosted  the  in- 
truder iu  friendly  terms — a  show  of  good- 
humor  insttmtly  welcomed  by  Romulus, 
since  the  peculiar  countenance  and  the 
general  demeanor  of  the  man  he  had  inter- 
rupted greatly  strengthened  an  already 
inchoate  presentiment,  that  the  speci- 
men he  was  in  search  of  stood  before 
him.  Excusing  himself  for  having  thus 
inadvertently  become  a  spy  upon  his 
movements,  Romulus  came  at  once  to 
the  point  which  was  now  uppermost  in 
his  mind,  and  inquired  the  object  of  the 
cage,  which,  resting  upon  the  floor  a 
few  feet  from  the  spot  where  they  were 
now  standing,  showed  no  want  of  ten- 
ants, whatever  might  be  said  of  the 
building  which  contained  it. 

"  The  cage,  eh  ?  You  are  a  close  ob- 
server, I  see,  and  for  a  young  man  that 
is  well.  This  cage,  as  you  perceive,  is 
not  empty.  It  is  now  nearly  full  of 
bats.  They  have  been  put  there  by  my 
agency — I  might  say  by  my  own  hands. 
To  you,  the  imprisonment,  doubtless, 
seems  cruel.  But  it  is  not  so-;  or  if 
cruel  for  this  handful,  it  is  not  so  for 
the  race — I  mean  the  race  of  bats.  It 
is  for  them  I  am  working.  To  improve 
their  condition — to  elevate  them  in  the 
scale  of  humanity,  I  was  about  to  say— 
I  mean  of  the  brute  creation,  I  spend 
my  days.  But  it  is  growing  late.  I 
live  in  the  town  yonder.  Come  and  see 
me  to-morrow,  and  I  will  unfold  to  you 
my  plan  more  fully." 

Thus  saying,  he  withdrew  further 
into  the  building,  signifying  by  his  man- 
ner that  he  wished  to  be  no  longer  in- 
terrupted ;  and  Romulus,  more  than  ever 
assured  that  he  had  at  last  stumbled 
upon  the  object  of  his  search,  readily 
accepted  the  invitation  thus  hastily  ex- 
tended.   At  an  early  hour  on  the  fol- 
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rawing:  daj,  ho  fallod  not  to  keep  bis 
appomtmetit.,  aad  ODce  more  found  him- 
eelf  in  the  presence  of  the  acquaintance 
he  had  formed  in  so  unexpected  a  man- 
ner. 

**  Punctual,  I  see.  That  is  wclL  No- 
thing in  a  jrouDg  man  like  punctuality. 
Pleaise  be  seated.  You  find  mo  with 
my  implements  about  me.  So  jou  will 
always  find  me.  So  I  like  to  be  found. 
It  in  the  business  of  my  life,  and  it  is 
the  pleasure  of  ray  life.  Tlies©  poor 
bats !  But,  perhaps^  you  are  not  ac> 
quainted  with  their  nature,  or  have  not 
considered  the  deprivation  under  which 
they  labor.  I  will  explain  it.  There, 
you  see,  is  a  bat,  in  what  I  call  Hs 
natural  state.  Come  with  me.  I  let 
him  loose.  The  poor  fellow,  you  gee 
what  sod  work  he  makes  of  flying. 
There,  ho  has  dashed  himself  against 
.yonder  wall.  Now,  what  is  wanting  is» 
those  bats  should  be  made  to  endure 
tlie  sunlight,  and  my  grand  project  is  to 
ew  them  sunlight — sunlight  to  the  bats. 
What  13  light  for  bat  to  see  by  ?  and 
what  are  eyes  for  but  to  see  with  ?  You 
flee  these  delicate  needles,  tbis  even 
thready  these  salves*  these  ointments. 
These  explain  my  grand  design.  These 
eyelids  mast  be  kept  open,  and  when 
these  poor  bats  are  made  equal  to  en- 
dure the  broad  light  of  noon -day,  in- 
stead of  groping  miserably  in  tbo  dull 
twilight,  my  final  tntimph  will  bo  achiev- 
ed, and  I  shall  bo  hailed  as  their  bene- 
factor^ — ^the  deliverer  of  an  entire  race. 
It  is  true,  some  few  cages  of  thern  havo 
perished  in  the  course  of  my  undertak- 
ing, but  what  signifies  I  They  will  come 
to  it  at  last.  A  wonderful  discovery*  to 
be  sure,  but  this  is  the  glorious  nine- 
teenth century.  Haven't  wo  the  mag- 
netic telegraph?  Haven't  wo  steam  7 
And  why  not  this  ?" 

Encouraged  by  the  close  attention  of 
bis  visitor,  who  drank  in  his  words  like 
nectar,  the  speaker  continued,  in  au 
ever  rising  strain  of  eloquence,  to  set 
forth  the  glorious  scheme, 

**  Light  dawns  upon  the  benighted 
bats;  tho  day  of  their  deliverance  draws 
nigh !"  passionately  exclaimed  the  oper- 
ator. 

'*Plotilda  is  mine;  the  day  of  our 
hetroibtil  is  at  hand  T*  mentally  exclaim- 
od  R^uukilus. 

Turn  wo  now  to  Remus.  Unlike  Ro- 
mulus, who  contended  that  fools  were 
to^be  met  with  everywhere,  and  unlike 
^  'ncaaus,  who  maintained  they  were  to 


be  found  only  in  the  country,  it  %\ 

theory   that  they  chiefly  aboii  n^ 

cities.     Accordingly,    havings    s€^l&4>l 
one  of  the  largest  of  these,  ho  dir 
his  steps  thither.     And,  as  he  had  for 
seen,  there  was  no  scarcity  of  the  Arli 
he  was  in  quest  of,  but  his  perplexity 
arose  from  its  abundance.    He  met  wiiti 
the  fool  religious,  who,  making  a  mo 
of  sects  in  whose  ritual  forms  and  <s« 
monies   predominated,    yet    trust45d 
forms  himself  for  salvation  ;  with  thi 
fool  political,   who  thought  to  e^eol 
moral  and  social  revolution  by  his 
cious  dogmas ;  with  the  fool  moroiuitUi«^ 
who,  when  ninety -nine  gallant  barque 
foundered  and  were  lost,  made  sufa  tlia 
his  would  be  the  hundredth  that  shoulAl 
escape.  And,  passing  from  these?,  whomj 
he  termed  the  professional  or  closstfie  " 
fools,  he  found,  outside  of  their  ; 
what   he   designated   as  the  individiiai 
fools — the  fool  pretender,  who,  p^loryiftg^ 
in  a  character   he  had  worn  s.>  " 
to  imagine  it  belonged  to  him,  - 
others  were  equally  deceived  with  hiui- 
self;  with  the  selfauiHcient  fool,  who, 
with  his  head  only  in  the  sand*  far;got 
that  his  nakednesi  was  exposed  ;  Ui« 
moneyed  fool  who,  ^theriogonly  of  tbafei 
kind  of  riches  which  take  to  tiiem&elveaf 
wings  and  flv  away,  was  often  h>U  witU. 
out  riches  of  any  sort ;  the  fooi 
ous  ;  the  fool  licentious ;  and  so  -—  , 
end  of  the  chapter. 

In  short,  ill  such  variety  and  abond- 
anco  did  the  tribe  present  thenxselves, 
that  ho  began  to  doubt  whether  lie  wna 
not  himself  the  greatest  fool  of  all,  for 
attempting  to  determine,  among  so  many 
competitors,  which  should  be  oHov 
the  precedence.  But  he  remember 
the  prize  he  bad  left  behind,  and,  wldld ' 
he  had  not  thus  far  '*  made  a  note  oT'  m 
single  specimen,  he  redoubled  his  ex-* 
ertions,  ever  holding  to  the  belief*  that 
as  nature  had  formed  one  such  incsti* 
mable  jewel  as  Flo  til  da,  to  outshine  i 
others,  so,  being  ever  equal  in  all  h« 
departments^  she  must  have  somowh^r 
created  one  such  incomparable  fool 
should  outtop  every  otben  And 
a  fool — a  fool  whose  folly  waa  as 
fathomable  as  her  loveliness  was  ine 
fable — a  fool  whoso  lack  of 
could  be  measured  by  her  bouivl 
endowments,  he  felt  assured  he  had 
yet  found. 

The  standai'd  his    imagination    thus 
furnished,   was  evidently   a  very  loftjrJ 
one,  and  of  difTicult  attainment,  s«  f' 
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tiiG  time  allattpcl  for  his  search  liad 
nearly  expired,  leaving  him  aa  far  from 
the  object  of  his  pursuit  as  ever.  But 
his  perse Vi?rance  was  at  Inst  to  find  its 
reward.  Tho  eleventh  month  was  rap- 
idly approaching  its  closo,  when*  upon 
one  of  itM  last  days,  he  found  himself 
almost  the  boIo  oecupaiit  of  the  room  in 
his  hotels  where  he  often  sttitioned  him- 
self, as  heing  a  spot  seemiogly  well 
suited  to  his  purpose.  As  ho  sut  there^ 
rather  uneasily  revolving  in  his  mind  his 
rapidly  diminishing  chmicea  of  sudcess, 
he  was  approached  by  a  gentleman 
whom  he  ftdt  sure  he  had  often  met 
before,  but  to  whom  he  was  an  entire 
stranger.  His  step  was  gentle,  and 
•uggestive  of  slippers,  llis  maimer 
wiui  dove-like.  liU  fuce,  swelling  and 
Toanded  witli  benignity,  seemed  to  have 
b'cen  lately  washed  in  the  milk  of  human 
kindness.  It  was  radiant  witbi  and 
fairly  radiated,  benevolt+nce.  As  he  now 
approached  the  spot  where»  as  I  have 
said,  Hem  us  was  sitting,  he  giace  fully 
presented  a  paper  which  he  had  jusit 
gmoefully  unfolded,  ami.  in  dulcet  tones, 
with  ti  voice  that  seemed  always  to  have 
fed  upon  the  oil  of  olives,  ho  proceeded 
to  explain  his  errand. 

^'  Excuse  me,  sir,  but.  finding  you 
here,  and  Buppostng  you  io  be  a 
traveler,  and  possibly  not  altogether 
ignorant  of  tho  subject  I  desire  to 
introduce  to  your  notice,  I  make  bold 
to  address  you.  You  have  probably 
heard  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Ken* 
tucky.  Possibly  you  have  taken  it  in 
tho  course  of  your  travels.  If  so,  you 
arc  aware,  doubtless,  that  a  river  pur- 
luea  there  its  subterranean  course,  in 
whost?  dark  waters  are  found  sightless, 
or,  as  some  contend,  eyeless  tiah.  A 
*  ladies'  relief  society*  is  about  to  be 
organized  for  their  benefit.  As  the 
I  authorized  agent  of  that  society,  it  be- 
comes my  privilege  to  solicit  suoh  aid 
as  may  be  found  necessary  to  put  this 
most  important  and  glorious  enterprise 
upon  a  eafe  and  permanent  foundation. 
I  need  hardly  allude  to  the  lutportiince 
bef  tho  undertuking,  nor  hint  at  the 
^magnificent  results  it  may  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  ;  nor  need  I  8peak 
of  the  advantages  of  association,  so  es- 
sential to  the  8U00€8«ful  ac^omplisih- 
meut  of  these  great  futerprises.  Allow 
Lme  to  hand,  for  your  ini^pection,  a  copy 
Df  our  constitution  and  b^^-laws.  As 
[you  will  perceive,  a  subscription  of  fifty 
Vdoliars  constitutes  you  a  director  for 


life,  or  half  that  sum  eutJUeg  you  to  bo 
enrolled  among  its  honorary  memhera, 
That,"  continued  he,  pointing  to  the 
paper,  now  in  the  hands  of  Remus, 
*'is  the  column,  should  you  choose  the 
former;  and  this,  shotdd  you  prefer  the 
latter." 

Such  was  the  exultant  joy  that  poured 
like  a  tide  into  the  heart  of  Hemus,  dur- 
iiigthe  utterance  of  these  remarks,  that, 
upon  a  slight  lull  in  their  delivery,  ho 
was,  for  tho  moment,  inclined  tiJ  in- 
.^crihe  hi,s  name  not  only  in  one  columtit 
but  in  both.  He,  however,  asked  ^me 
to  reflect  a  httle  upon  a  matter  of  such 
importance,  and,  pleading  a  pressing 
engagement,  that  he  might  withdraw,  to 
give  loose  to  the  immoderate  joy  which 
now  possessed  hitn,  ho  bid  the  stranger 
adieu,  whose  shining  oounteuanoe,  to 
his  mind,  now  beamed  with  a  more 
overflowing  benevolence  than  ever. 

Having  thus  set  forth  the  adventures 
of  these  two,  who  claimed  to  be  the 
elder  brothers,  let  us  now  devote  our 
attention  to  those  of  African  us,  tho 
younger.  As  has  been  already  inti- 
mated, he  had  always  been  driven,  ia 
the  arguments  on  the  subject,  be- 
tween himself  and  his  brothers,  to 
maintain  that  fools  chietly  abound- 
ed in  the  country;  and  now,  that  he 
found  himself  called  upon  to  act  m 
the  matter,  to  preserve  an  appearance 
of  consistency,  he  was  in  some  sort 
compelled,  as  others  have  been  beforo 
him,  to  square  his  conduct  accordingly  ; 
though,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  it  wai 
against  his  real  inclination — his  secret 
opinion  being  the  opposite  of  that  ho 
had  been  forced  to  advocate*  And,  as, 
intent  upon  his  errand,  ho  traveled  over 
the  wide  circuit  his  choice  had  rendered 
necessary,  ho  constantly  found  new  rea- 
son to  regret  his  follj^  He  found  fools, 
it  is  true,  and  plenty  of  them  ;  but  there 
were  few  or  none  he  could  classify  among 
the  sublime  or  transcendent  fools.  There 
was  no  scarcity  of  specimens,  but  they 
all  lacked  that  full,  perfect  development 
— those  decided  marks,  always  so  wel- 
come to  tho  coUector  of  a  c-abinet. 

He  had,  however,  escaped  one  disad- 
vantage which  his  brothers  had  so 
early  and  bo  constantly  encountered  in 
their  travels — the  perplexity  of  choice. 
He  was  not  harassed  by  tho  thought 
that  he  had  left  the  best  locality  behind 
him.  He  remembered,  too,  how,  iu 
their  former  controversies^  he  had  at 
heart  leaned  veiy  strongly  to  the  doc- 
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trine  advocated  by  Romulus — that  fools, 
both  great  and  small,  were  to  be  found 
everywhere ;  and,  tlius  strengthened  in 
his  purpose,  he  held  bravely  on  his  way. 
And  whether  or  not  it  was  owing  to  any 
special  efficacy  in  Flotilda's  prayers,  he 
had  invoked  at  starting,  doth  not  ap- 
pear ;  but  certain  it  is  that,  after  many 
weary  wanderings,  some  propitious  in- 
fluence directed  his  stei)s  to  a  fortunate 
issue.  Traveling  for  the  most  part  on 
foot,  ho  had  at  length  reached  a  thinly- 
settled  district,  where  the  scattered 
farm-houses  were  separated  from  each 
other  at  a  more  unsocial  distinco  than 
ever.  Foot-sore,  and  oppressed  by  the 
heat  of  the  day,  which  now  approached 
its  meridian,  he  chose  a  favorable  spot 
by  the  wayside,  beneath  a  spreading 
tree,  whoso  thick  foliacro  excluded  the 
noontide  rays,  and,  making  use  of  his 
knapsack  as  a  pillow,  he  throw  him- 
self lengthwise  upon  the  inviting 
sward. 

While  he  thus  occupied  this  recum- 
bent position,  and  while  ho  strove,  as 
was  his  wont,  to  revive  his  sinking 
spirits  by  recalling  to  mind  the  bright 
image  he  had  loft  behind,  his  attcntii)n 
was  awakened  by  certain  sounds  that 
seemed  to  proceed  from  a  field,  which 
he  now  discovered,  not  far  in  advance 
of  the  spot  where  he  had  been  resting. 
Refreshed  somewhat  in  body  and  mind 
by  the  operation  above  described,  he 
now  rose  to  renew  his  jouniey,  and, 
coming  up  in  a  few  moments  to  the 
field,  he  perceived,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  wall,  a  man  engaged  in  digging 
about  a  tree,  which  stood  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  road.  Careful  to  avail 
himself  of  whatever  might  chance  to 
favor  his  enterprise,  and  thinking,  too, 
that  the  farm-house  could  not  be  far 
distant,  where  the  demands  of  his  appe- 
tite might  be  satisfied,  ho  leaped  over 
the  wail,  and  approached  the  individual 
whom  he  had  found  thus  engaged.  Hav- 
ing, with  little  loss  of  time,  settled  the 
point  as  to  the  necessary  refreshment 
for  the  body,  ho  began  to  look  about 
him  more  attentively.  In  addition  to 
the  spado,  which  the  man  was  industri- 
ously plying,  ho  seemed  to  have  brought 
with  him  a  large  vessel,  which  now  stood 
there,  filled  with  some  substance  bear- 
ing A  strong  resemblance  to  molasses — 
or,  if  we  follow  Webster's  orthography, 
melassoR — the  application  of  which  sub- 
stance to  the  newly  turned  up  soil 
occasionally  interrupted  the  man's  oth- 


erwise   unintermittcd   labor    with   the 
spade. 

Having  extended  his  observations 
thus  far,  Africanus  at  once  became  oa* 
rious  to  know  more  of  the  operation 
going  on  before  him;  and  great  was 
his  surprise  to  learn,  in  reply  to  his 
inquiries,  that  the  substance  to  which 
his  attention  had  been  drawn,  was  no 
other  than  that  it  resembled. 

^'  Them  s  molasses,  as  sure's  yer 
born,"  said  the  man,  with  emphasis,  as 
his  visitor  seemed  slow  to  receive  the 
truth  thus  communicated.  **  Themes 
molasses  ;  and  if  yer  want  to  know  what 
I'm  a  puttin'  'em  round  this  tree  for,  I 
can  soon  toll  ye.  This  'ere  is  an  apple* 
tree,  and  a  almighty  thrifty  tree  at  taat» 
as  yer  can  see  for  yerself ;  butpr«haps 
the  apples  as  comes  from  it  arn't  sooTt 
which,  if  I  had  one  by  me,  yer  might 
see  for  yerself,  too.  Now,  I  sort  o'  run 
of  an  idee,  that  by  a  puttin'  those  'ere 
molasses  round  it,  mebbe't  might  have 
sweet  apples  on't,  and  that's  the  whole 
on't." 

With  a  great  effort,  and  only  partial 
success,  repressing  his  mirth,  Afncanus 
inquired  of  the  man  if  he  did  not  think 
grafting  would  be  a  better  remedy. 

*'  Not  a  bit  on't,"  he  replied.  *'  None 
o'  yer  top  works  for  me.  I'm  for  going 
to  the  root  o'  the  matter.  I  believe 
that's  Scriptur',  and  if  'tain't  Scriptur', 
it  stands  to  reason  and  common  sense* 
and  that's  what  I  go  in  for." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  here  the 
journeyings  of  Africanus  were  brought 
to  a  termination.  Hitherto,  and  more 
especially  during  the  latter  portion  of 
his  travels,  he  had  been  tormented  by 
ever  increasing  doubts  as  to  the  result 
of  his  labors ;  and  as,  from  time  to  time, 
the  chances  for  his  success  seemed  to 
diminish,  so  did  the  absent  object  of  his 
desire  present  itself  to  his  thoughts  with 
ever  increasing  attractions ;  and,  now 
that  his  doubt  was  suddenly  exchanged 
for  oertiiinty  itself,  only  transporting 
joy  took  possession  of  his  heart.  He, 
therefore,  proceeded  at  once  to  retrace 
his  steps,  that  he  might,  without  loss  of 
time,  bring  himself  again  into  the  an- 
gelic presence,  there  to  make  known 
his  triumph,  and,  for  his  hitherto  faint- 
ing hopes,  substitute  a  glad  and  perfect 
fruition. 

And  now  the  allotted  twelve-month 
drew  near  to  its  close.  The  decisive 
day — loiterer  as  it  seemed  to  the  impa- 
tient and  sanguine  rivals — at  length  is 
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at  hand,  and  tho  returned  wanderers, 
each  in  his  turn,  proceed  to  sot  forth 
their  respective  claims.  And  as  the  old 
man,  their  father,  who  it  was  agreed 
should  arbitrate  in  their  behalf,  listened 
successively  to  their  reports,  and,  as 
the  impossibility  of  a  decision,  between 
claims  so  equally  balanced,  became  con- 
stantly more  and  more  apparent — thus 
leaving  the  contention  between  the 
young  men  as  far  from  a  settlement  as 
ever — it  needed  no  very  close  observa- 
tion, to  detect  the  ever  deepening  shadow 
which  rested  upon  those  benevolent  fea- 
tures. It  was,  however,  a  shadow  of 
but  short  continuance ;  for,  hardly  had 
Africanus  brought  his,  the  last  report, 
to  a  conclusion,  when  the  face  of  tho  old 
patriarch  resumed,  at  least  for  a  time, 
Its  wonted  cheerfulness;  and,  drawing 
a  slip  of  paper  toward  him,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  jot  down  such  memoranda  as 
these :  "  Vol.  2d,  Chap.  4.  Quixotism. 
Sunlight  to  the  bats.  Mammoth  Cave. 
Vol.  3d,  Chap.  9.  Progress  by  Law,  not 
against  Law.  Page  317,  note  at  foot;" 
and  others  of  a  like  description :  all 
which,  to  the  uninitiated,  would  have 
seemed  only  senseless  jargon,  but 
whose  meaning  was  by  no  means  hid- 
den from  those  sons  of  his  now  in  wait- 
ing, who  saw  lying  before  their  eyes, 
even  then,  that  huge  pile  of  manuscript 
sheets,  to  which  long  years  of  laborious 


study  had  been  devoted,  and  which,  now 
nearly  completed,  wore  soon  to  be  given 
to  the  world  under  some  such  impos- 
ing title  as  this :  *•  The  PhDosophy  of 
Civilization,  demonstrated  by  Historic- 
al Data,  and  illustrated  by  Examples 
drawn  from  tho  nineteenth  century." 
I  say  by  these,  his  sons,  the  explana- 
tion of  these  proceedings  on  the  part 
of  the  old  man,  their  father,  was  easily 
guessed  at. 

And  now,  having  finished  these  jot- 
tings, and  opparcntly  becoming  amiin 
sensible  of  tho  duty  which  awaited  him 
OS  umpire  between  the  contesting  claim- 
ants, ho  thus  addressed  them : 

**  My  sons,  you  bring  back  good  proof, 
that  you  have  not  been  idle  during  your 
year's  absence.  You  seem  to  have  oeen 
all  alike  diligent,  and  such  like  success 
has  attended  your  labors,  that  I  con 
award  the  precedence  to  neither.  So 
for,  the  experiment  has  proved  a  failure, 
and  yet  it  may  in  due  time  yield  its  fruit 
But,  of  that  hereafter.  You  are  still 
young,  and,  as  your  ages  are  the  same, 
I  do  neither  of  you  injustice  in  postpon- 
ing the  decision  another  twelve-month. 
I  will  again  provide  the  means.  Go; 
and,  this  time,  ho  who  finds  the  wisest 
man  shall  win  the  prize." 

Whether  the  young  men  accepted  the 
terms  thus  imposed,  and  what  was  the 
result,  wo  may  perhaps  Icam  hereafter. 


ME.    KARL    JOSEPH    KRAFFT 

OP   THE   OLD   CALIFORNIANS. 


IN  the  year  One  of  the  Founding  of 
the  City,  came  to  San  Francisco 
Mr.  Karl  Joseph  Krafft,  whoso  appear- 
ance in  these  pa^es  is  not,  say  certain 
of  the  spiritualistics,  the  first  of  his  ap- 
paritions since  he  died. 

Mr.  Krafft  was  a  German  adventurer 
— an  accomplished  gentleman,  a  natural 
artist,  poet,  soldier,  traveler,  speculator. 
It  was  said  he  had  been  in  his  early 
youth  an  attendant  on  the  person  of 
Prince  Mettemich,  in  the  capacity  of 
page  ;  that  later  in  his  life  he  had  been 
an  officer  of  Austrian  cavalry — a  proba- 
ble story,  to  judge  from  his  military  car- 
riage and  habits,  his  gallant  horseman- 
ship, his  habile  familiarity  with  pistol 
and  sword,  and  even  a  faint  trace  of 
uniform   in  his  clothes.     Somewhere 


about  1839  ho  came  to  Valparaiso  quite 
penniless — nothing  extraordinary  m  a 
constitutional  adventurer,  especially  in 
a  German  one,  and  more  especially 
Fuch  a  German  adventurer  as  Mr. 
Krafft,  whose  life,  if  the  latter  part  of  it 
might  represent  the  whole,  had  been  a 
life  of  scrapes,  and  awkward  shifts,  and 
desperate  passes. 

Mr.  Krafft  was  abundantly  provided 
with  letters  of  introduction  from  the 
most  distinguished  sources  about  Eu- 
ropean courts.  Indeed,  the  genuineness 
of  them  was  afterward  sweepingly 
challenged  in  Valparaiso,  no  doubt  by 
envious  and  detracting  persons.  Still  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  Mr.  Krafft 
had  a  Hvely  fancy,  a  fine  inventive  fac- 
ulty, and  a  ready  pen.    Whatever  those 
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qualities  may  have  had  to  do  with  his 
letters  of  introduction,  it  is  known  that 
ho  quickly  ingratiated  himself  in  the  fa- 
Yor  of  a  rich  Italian,  the  first  of  the  for- 
eign merchants :  a  success  wholly  due, 
perhaps,  to  his  cleverness,  his  varied 
and  useful  accomplishments — especially 
as  a  linguist,  in  which  character  he  was 
polyglot — and  his  adroit  address,  which 
was  in  a  remarkable  degree  courtly 
after  the  manner  of  the  old  world,  in- 
structed, searching,  wily,  irresistibly 
charming. 

In  a  short  time  Mr.  Krafft  became  a 
principal  confidential  clerk  in  the  mer- 
cantile house  of  his  patron — a  position 
which  afforded  his  natural  and  acquired 
diplomacy  tho  rarest  advantages,  and 
gave  him  opportunities  for  sudden 
strides  of  promotion  of  which  ho  was  by 
no  means  slow  to  avail  himself.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  larger  operations  of  the  con- 
cern had  not  been  of  a  sort  to  bear  in- 
vestigation ;  therefore  Mr.  Krafft  investi- 
tated  them  diligently.  All  secrets  were 
sh,  that  came  to  the  cunning  net  of 
his  finesse.  No  one  doubted  that  Mr. 
Krafft  had  found  something  out — there 
was  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  his 
proud  and  jealous  patron's  excessive 
and  even  loud  partiality,  his  undis- 
guised preference  of  the  interloping  and 
by  no  means  popular  adventurer,  as  a 
suitor  for  tho  hand  of  his  daughter :  in- 
deed— as  many  an  American  naval 
officer  knows,  who,  on  tho  Pacific  sta- 
tion, and  at  Valparaiso,  has  been  admit- 
ted to  the  delight  of  her  society — tho 
most  beautiful,  tho  most  accomplished, 
tho  most  altogether  charming  Seflorita 
in  Chili  or  Peru.  When  the  lovely 
Maria  was  married  to  Mr.  Krafft,  whicn 
happened  before  long,  there  were  those 
who  said  they  would  not  mock  her 
with  congratulations.  I  think  their 
consideration  never  mot  with  lively  ap- 
preciation from  the  lady ;  for  certainly, 
if  her  regard  for  her  husband  was  but  an 
enforced  liking  at  first,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  it  became  a  profound,  and 
naturally  a  bUnd,  passion  in  the  end. 
Mr.  Krafft  was  a  winning  man  ;  he  had, 
in  a  degree  as  eminent  as  I  have  over 
known,  the  trick  of  procuring  tho  love — 
even  though  its  ingenuity  were  sadly 
taxed  to  invent  excuses  for  him— ho 
was  bent  on  having.  Tho  eyes,  tho 
lips,  tho  mind,  tho  culture,  the  soul  of 
Maria  were  things  worth  the  winning, 
and  Mr.  Karl  Joseph  Krafft  was  master 
of  tho  ways  to  make  them  his. 


Very  soon  tho  son-in-law  became  • 

Sartner  in  the  patron's  business  ;  imme- 
iately,  one  brilliant  speculation  after 
another,  all  successful;  and  then  • 
sublime  failure — a  sort  of  Paradise  Liost 
among  the  epics  of  speculation—- 
which  swallowed  them  all  up.  When 
Mr.  Krafft  scaled  for  San  Francisco  in 
Forty-nine,  the  white  haired  Italian 
had  just  died  a  broken-hearted,  half- 
witted bankrupt,  and  tho  inconiparable 
Maria,  with  her  three  little  Krants,  was 
in  the  most  picturesque  struts,  a  pretty 
pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  her  father*! 
old  friends. 

^ly  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Krafft  was 
made  unaer  somewhat  singular  circum- 
stances, when  he  was  cashier  in  the  cus- 
tom-house. A  very  San  Franciscan  in- 
cident, on  that  occasion,  drew  out  some 
of  his  peculiarities  and  showed  him  to 
groat  advantage.  Having  occasion  to 
visit  a  medical  friend  of  mine,  on  Sacra- 
mento street,  I  was  conversing  with  him 
in  his  office,  when  two  forlorn  wretch- 
es, one  far  gone  in  consumption,  tho 
other  utterly  disabled  by  rheumatismt 
were  brought  to  the  door  by  comrades 
not  much  better  off  than  themselves. 
They  had  an  order  from  tlie  Alcalde. 
My  friend  was  to  »' render  them  all  im- 
mediately necessary  relief  and  attend 
them  professionally  at  their  lodgings; 
ho  would  also  provide  them  with  the 
proper  medicines,  nursing  and  nourish- 
ment, and  charge  tho  city  for  tlio  same, 
according  to  the  regulations  proyided  in 
such  cases.'* 

"  Now  here,"  said  my  friend,  "is  the 
beauty  of  being  a  doctor  in  good  stand- 
ing in  this  golden  anomaly  of  a  city 
called  San  Francisco.  These  men,  be- 
ing sick,  destitute,  friendless,  and  com- 
pletely wretched,  apply  to  ^o  Alcalde 
for  relief.  There  is  no  public  hospital, 
no  hospital  fund,  no  city  physician.  The 
Alcalde  cannot  quarter  them  on  the 
Town  Council,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  Town  Council  is  here  to-day 
and  gone  to-morrow,  their  tenure  of 
office  being  regulated  for  the  most  part 
by  the  vicissitudes  of  business  in  &eir 
respective  vocations — lightering,  mule- 
driving,  peddling,  or  bar-keeping,  as 
the  case  may  be.  lie  cannot  convert 
the  Town  Hall  into  a  hospital ;  for  what 
was  a  rum-shop  yesterday  will,  as  likely 
as  not,  bo  a  church  to-morrow.  He  ^^n 
hardly  share  his  own  couch  witli  them ; 
since,  even  if  its  dimensions  were  mon 
liberal  than  they  ore,  soft  planks  ore  but 
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poorlj  adapted  to  tbe  jomlsof  this  man 
or  the  luDgs  of  that.  So  he  seuda  them 
to  me  to  bo  bedded  and  boarded,  aa 
though  I  wore  Abrahttm*»  bosom,  and 
had  u  natural  affiiiitjr  for  old  sores  nud 
purulent  expectoration.  I  am  to  pro* 
vide  them  with  the  necessary  medicines, 
nursing  and  nourishment;  thnt  means 
that  I  am  to  clothe,  nur^e  and  cook  for 
them,  till  they  die  or  get  well,  at  my 
proper  expense,  for  the  pleaiure  and 
lame  of  my  own  beneficenoe.  And  I 
am  to  attend  them  professionally  at 
their  lodgings? ;  that  means  that  I  am  to 
perform  perilous  navigation  through  tho 
muuicipal  quagmires  two  or  three  times 
daily  or  nightly,  as  may  bo  required,  io 
a  bide  tent  in  Happy  Valley — so  oalled 
because  it  is  the  most  unhappy  locality 
on  God's  earth — or  tho  loft  of  a  Jiiduey 
convict's  hell  at  Clarke's  Point  And  I  am 
to  charge  the  city ;  and  that  means  that 
I  am  to  present  my  humble  bill  a  great 
many  times  to  the  Town  Couneil,  whose 
*  petitioner  will  ever  pray,*  etc. ;  by  the 
time  I  have  become  quite  desperate  and 
have  exhausted  my  resources  of  inter- 
fist,  bribes  and  blasphemy,  they  will  re- 
fer it  to  a  long  fiucces^ion  of  special 
committees  to  be  audited — each  com- 
mittee cordially  voting  me  a  bore,  wish- 
ing me,  and  my  accounti?,  and  my  be- 
nevolence»  and  my  grievances,  all  at  tbe 
devil  together;  at  last  some  verdant 
committee  man,  who  has  not  been  long 
in  the  business,  will  get  my  bill  passed, 
by  dividing  the  total  by  two  ;  and  finally 
the  Comptroller  will  put  the  crowning 
glory  on  the  whole  by  ordering  me  paid 
m  city  scrip  at  fifty  cents  on  tlio  dollar. 
Some  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  Toca* 
tive,  I  shall  console  myself  with  my 
first-rat'i  grievance,  and  count  on  elo- 
quent sympathy,  and  public  meetings, 
and  the  thanks  of  public-spirited  peo- 
ple, while  my  patients,  rheumatic,  phtluV 
loalt  and  the  r«st,  will  vote  mo  a  rapa- 
cious villain,  and  seriously  discuss  the 
expediency  of  lynching  me.  That, 
bnefly  summed  up,  is  just  what  this 
paper  means." 

**  But  the  regulations,*'  I  asked — 
"♦according  to  the  rpgulations  in  such 
cases  provided' — what  does  that  mean?'* 

*»  Tnat  means  th«  Alcalde*8  authority, 
voted  him  by  tho  Town  Council  at  my 
expense,  to  send  my  forlorn  friends 
here  to  sleep  in  my  bed  and  s-haro  my 
j»ot4uck.  So,  if  you  have  indulged  in 
any  friendly  hopHH  that,  because  my 
practicQ  ls  worth  from  eighty  to  a  hun- 


dred dollars  a  day,  1  shall  go  homo  with 
a  splendid  pile  in  a  few  steamers,  plpase 
remember  this  paper,  consider  tbe  price 
of  blankets  and  board^o  say  nothing 
of  my  own  boot-leather — and  moderate 
your  transports/* 

**  Why  not  make  a  statement  of  tho 
matter,  m  the  light  in  which  you  are 
now  presenting  it  to  me,  to  tbe  Town 
Council,  in  person  ?" 

^*  8o  I  did.  *  Gentlemen,*  said  I,  *do 
you  take  me  for  Sam  Brannan,  or  Bur- 
goyne-s  Bank,  or  Jlr.  St^inberger,  or 
the  Mariposa  diggins  ?  Is  your  serv- 
ant a  whole  row  of  front  water-lots  on 
Clarke's  Point  that  he  should  do  this 
muniiicent  duty  V — And  they  called  me 
to  order.*' 

With  this  sally,  my  droll  friend  turn- 
ed to  his  patients,  whom — having  ascer- 
tained the  exact  nature  and  gravity  of 
their  ailments,  and  provided  them  with 
medicines— ho  presently  dismissed  witli 
a  few  cheering  words »  some  money, 
and  an  order  for  food  and  lodgings. 
Then,  rejoining  me,  he  resumed  the 
rather  comical  story  of  his  troubles. 

In  tlio  midst  of  it,  a  gentleman  en- 
tered, whose  peculiar  appearance  I 
noted  with  interest  then,  and  have  over 
vividly  remembered  since :  a  man  of 
medium  stature,  slender,  but  very  grace- 
ful, with  almost  effeminate  feet  and 
hands — tho  former  neatly  shod,  the 
latter  scrupulously  kept  and  with  a 
certain  appearance  of  fragility;  very 
soft  bluo  eyes,  sleepily  curtained  with 
drooping  lids ;  aclassically  correct  nose; 
short  upper  lip ;  a  Hght  moustache  of 
somewhat  military  cut,  precisely  trim- 
med ;  rosy,  moist,  sensuous  lips ;  a 
most  ^n^  lower  jaw  and  cliin ;  hair 
light,  thin,  straight,  and  soft  as  a  child's. 
Ills  clothes,  which  he  wore  with  an 
oflScer-like  air,  consisied  of  a  claret- 
colored  coat^  neither  dress  nor  frock,  but 
mixed  of  both  fashions,  with  a  velvet 
collar  and  brass  buttons ;  a  black  velvet 
vest,  double-breasted  ,*  iron -gray  pan- 
taloons ;  fresh,  well-starched,  and  very 
fine  linen  ;  plain  block  cravat,  tied  with 
a  kind  of  picturesque  negligence ;  a 
cambric  handkerchief  of  fosddious  tex- 
ture, and  dark  brown  kid  gloves.  He 
wore  gold  spectacles,  and  carried  a  Ma- 
lacca cane,  with  an  elaborately  car^^^d 
gold  head,  having  his  name  and  a  date 
on  the  top,  which  suggested  some  me- 
morable occasion,  perhaps  a  compli- 
ment, and  a  presentation.  His  com- 
plexion   was    unnaturally   flushedi    or 
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ratlior  stained,  as  though  by  a  refined 
intompcranco.  IIo  had  a  singular  trick 
of  caressing  his  lips,  even  prettily,  with 
the  tip  of  his  tongue,  between  his  talk ; 
and  when  he  spoke  his  chin  trembled, 
like  that  of  a  man  whose  nen'es  are  un- 
strung, who  is  more  or  loss  spasmodic- 
ally inclined.  And  yet  there  was  a 
most  rare  deliberation,  gentleness,  and 
a  graceful  composure  in  his  manner,  as 
of  one  who,  to  use  his  own  favorite  and 
freguent  expression,  never  "fashed him- 
self." His  attitudes  were  simply  cho- 
sen and  full  of  sense — his  gestures  few, 
quiet,  and  a  little  quaint — the  whole 
man  bred  to  the  most  polished  courtli- 
ness, and  expert  in  the  management  of 
his  polite  machinerj'.  And  yet,  there 
was  a  degree  of  devil-may- careness 
about  him,  o"vidently  not  recently  ac- 
quired, which  made  you  curious  to  know 
liim  better;  for  in  that,  plainly,  you 
were  to  look  for  the  nature  of  the  man 
— the  rest  came  of  his  education  and 
closest  associations.  In  his  figure  was 
a  decided  stoop,  which  to  your  least 
examination  betrayed  the  elegant  de- 
bauchee. This  stoop,  you  perceived, 
could  not  bo  of  long  standing,  for  he 
was  unmistakably  conscious  of  it.  Nor 
was  it  even  a  defect— he  carried  it  with 
such  a  pleasant  air,  as  one  who  thought 
••  scapegrace"  of  himself.  And  yet  it 
imparted  to  him  the  appearance  of  more 
years  than  he  had — for  though  but 
thirty-seven,  as  I  learned,  ho  passed 
for  t<?n  years  older — and,  with  the  com- 
plicity of  the  gold  spectacles,  betrayed 
him  mto  being  called,  behind  his  back 
onlv,  by  a  few  graceless  and  irreverent 
youths,  »»01dKrafft." 

His  talk  was  fluent,  his  words  well  cho- 
sen, the  brokennessof  his  English  rather 
in  the  deliberation  of  his  utterance,  the 
slow  proc<».ssion  of  his  words — which  had 
a  perceptible  interval  between  them,  as 
though  they  were  measured  off  witli 
dashes — than  in  any  vice  of  grammar 
or  pronunciation.  When  ho  speaks, 
my  reader  will  try  to  remember  this. 
His  utterance  was  just  that  which,  to  me, 
has  always  seemed  bo.^t  adapted  to  con- 
vey the  ideas  of  Kurz  Pacha  in  tlie 
Potiphar  Papers.  **  *  This  is  the  way  to 
take  life,  my  dear.  Let  us  go  gent-ly. 
Here  we  go  back-wards  and  f<»r-wards. 
You  tick-le,  and  Pil  tick-le,  and  we'll 
all  tick-le — and  here  we  go  round,  round, 
round -y!'  Wo  will  not  flush  our- 
selves"— comically  beating  time  with 
both  his  white  hands. 


Mr.  Kraflft  had  come  to  take  tbe  doc- 
tor to  a  poor  devil  he  had  in  his  bed  at 
home,  who,  for  all  his  lungs  woro  ruined, 
and  he  hadu*t  any  friends  or  any  money, 
had  a  notion  that  he'd  like  to  live  a 
little  longer. 

*'  We'll  go  presently,"  said  the  doc- 
tor. **But  sit  you  down  now,  Krafffc, 
and  hear  what  I  was  just  saying  to  my 
friend  here ;  for  you'll  be  sure  to  get 
into  the  Town  Council,  if  it  ever  hap- 
pens to  be  worth  your  while  ;  and  then 
you'll  bo  put  on  one  of  my  Fpocial  com- 
mittees, and  rather  than  fassh  yourself 
with  inventing  excuses  to  put  me  off, 
you'll  have  mo  paid,  and  do  something 
for  my  rheumatics  and  consumptiTes 
besides." 

And  then,  resuming  his  storjr,  with 
even  more  of  a  melancholy  drollery 
than  before,  he  soon  mado  the  affable 
German  sympathetically  sensible  of  the 
wrongs  that  were  put  upon  him. 

"  Where,"  inquired  Mr.  Krafffc,  »•  are 
these  new  patients  you  speak  of — ^the 
person  with  the  lungs,  and  the  other 
person  with  the  joints,  I  moan— 
now?" 

"  Oh,  close  by — at  Ay-cow,  the  Cluna- 
man*s,  chop  house." 

♦*  Lot  us  go  get  them.  Wo  will  lay 
them  before  the  Alcalde  immediately.  1 
think  he  will  audit  and  pass  them  vexy 
quickly,  without  waiting  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  or  your  special  com- 
mittee." 

And  Mr.  Krnfft  rose,  and  passed  out, 
as  though  all  ho  meant  was  very  i^ 
parent,  and  very  easy  to  do,  and  no- 
body need  fash  himself  with  the  why 
or  how  of  it. 

"Come  along,"  said  the  doctor  to 
mo ;  *'  Tve  no  idea  what  he's  up  to ; 
but  heUl  do  something  out  of  the  com- 
mon, and  it  will  bo  pretty  sure  to  be 
the  best  thing  to  do  under  the  circum- 
stances. It  is  not  fair  to  '  fash*  hiwr 
beforehand." 

In  a  short  time  wo  had  drag^d  onr 
astonished  invalids  from  their  rude 
bunks,  or  rather  pens,  over  Ay-cow's 
feeding  place,  and,  one  on  each  arm  of 
our  (yerman  friend,  were  conducting 
them  in  solemn  procession  to  the  Al- 
calde's office.  It  was  mid-day,  and  his 
Honor  w.-is  in  all  the  pride,  pomp,  and 
circumstance  of  full  court — a  time  most 
opportune  for  tlio  purposes  of  Mr.  Kari 
Joseph  Krafft.  Pushing,  with  his  be- 
wildered proteges,  straight  to  the  green 
table  in  front  of  the  judge's  'bencn,  he 
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abruptly  interrupted  the  business  of 
the  court  with  a  characteristic  address : 
•*  Your  Honor,  and  gentlemen, — We 
are  very  sick,  and  hungry,  and  help- 
less, and  wretched.  If  somebody  does 
not  do  something  for  us,  we  shall  die ; 
and  that  will  bo  hard,  considering  how 
far  wo  have  come,  and  how  hard  it  was 
to  get  here,  and  how  short  a  time  we 
have  been  here,  and  that  we  have  not 
had  a  fair  chance.  All  we  ask  is  a 
fair  chance;  and  we  say  again,  upon 
our  honor,  gentlemen,  if  somebody  does 
not  do  something  for  us,  we  shall  die,  b^ 
Gtod !  We  have  told  the  Town  Council 
so,  and  offered  to  prove  it;  but  they  were 
busy  running  streets  through  their  own 
lots,  and  laying  out  grave -yards  in 
everybody's  else's,  and  so,  you  see, 
they  wouldn't  fash  themselves  with  our 
case.  Our  friend,  the  doctor  hero,  will 
tell  you  all  about  us.  He  hopes  you 
will  take  us  up  and  pass  us  at  once ; 
and  he  thinks,  as  we  do,  that  if  some- 
thing isn't  done  for  us,  very  soon,  we 
shall  be  setting  fire  to  the  town  first, 
and  then  cutting  all  our  own  throats." 

"This  is  an  extraordinary  pioco  of 
business,  doctor;  what  does  it  all 
moan  ?"  inquired  his  Honor. 

So  the  doctor  told  over  again  his 
story,  as  he  had  told  it  to  us  a  little 
while  before — only  this  time  he  deliver- 
ed it  with  more  gravity,  indeed  with  a 
telling  touch  of  pathos,  and  a  dash  of 
indignant  expostulation.  And  at  the 
close,  Mr.  Krafft — catching,  and  turn- 
ing to  quick  account,  tho  popular  mood, 
as  the  rapidly  increasing  and  curious 
crowd,  moved  by  the  doctor's  tale, 
closed  around  his  proteges,  pitying, 
scolding,  and  advising  all  at  once — Mr. 
Krafft,  taking  off  his  cap  and  throwing 
three  ounces  into  it,  said  : 

"  Gentlemen,  we  head  the  subscription 
for  our  own  relief  with  fifty  dollars ; 
and  as  there  are  a  great  many  of  us  wo 
need  a  great  many  ounces.  But  wo 
toll  you  again,  if  something  is  not  dono 
for  us,  wo  shall  die  in  the  streets,  and 
then  we  shall  all  smell  very  bad,  and 
everybody  will  become  infected  with 
typhus  fever,  and  we  shall  set  fire  to  tho 
city  and  cut  our  throats." 

So  saying,  he  held  out  his  cap  with  a 
bow,  and  a  most  winning  smile,  to  tho 
crowd.  In  a  very  few  minutes  it  was 
almost  full  of  ounces.  Pouring  them  out 
on  the  table,  in  a  careless,  generous 
heap,  he  said : 

»*  There,  Mr.  Alcalde — we  lend  you 


those.  In  a  few  days  we  shall  come  to 
ask  what  use  you  mado  of  them.  And 
vou  can  say  to  the  Council  for  us,  that 
if  they  have  no  time  for  such  cases  as 
ours,  they  need  not  fash  themselves 
about  water- lots  or  street  improve- 
ments." 

Ho  led  out  his  invalids  in  triumph — 
**  approved  and  ordered  to  be  paid,"  as 
he  said;  and  as  he  conducted  them 
across  the  Plaza  toward  Sacramento 
street,  he  was  followed  by  three  hearty 
cheers. 

The  appropriation  of  a  hospital  fund, 
and  the  first  steps  toward  the  founding 
of  a  City  hospital,  followed  closely  upon 
Mr.  Krafft's  coup  de  main. 

Going,  one  day,  aboard  an  American 
barque,  just  in  after  a  long  and  ugly 
voyage,  Mr.  Krafft  found  an  insane 
passenger,  who  had  not  tasted  food  for 
several  days,  nor  spoken  for  several 
weeks.  Our  queer  friend  became  at 
once  warmly  interested  in  the  case :  an 
interest,  indeed,  which  he  evinced  for 
every  man  whoso  equanimity  was  vio- 
lently disturbed,  or  who  had  fashed  him- 
self to  such  excess  as  to  go  crazy — 
seeming  to  regard  him  from  a  purely 
scientific  stand-point,  as  a  phenomenon 
not  to  be  slighted  by  the  philosophic 
mind.  Mr.  Krafft  asked  many  questions 
about  the  crazy  passenger,  and  the  spir- 
it of  his  investigations  conciliating  all 
the  rest,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  offi- 
cious information.  From  some  bushels 
of  foolish  gabble  he  sifted  a  grain  or 
two  of  useful  fact — such  as  that  tho 
man,  an  Irishman,  had  been  a  laborer, 
very  industrious  and  trustworthy — a 
sort  of  head  man  or  overseer  of  shovel- 
and-pick  gangs  on  railroads  and  canals ; 
that  he  had  been  ambitious,  and  had  set 
his  heart  on  rising  to  the  post  of  con- 
tractor. 

Mr.  Krafft  at  once  conceived  the  idea 
of  curing  this  man.  Requesting  to  be 
loft  alone  with  him  for  a  while,  he  took 
a  seat  bosido  him,  and  talked— quietly, 
kindly,  very  naturally — of  his  old  pur- 
suits, asking  no  questions,  not  seeming 
to  be  aware  of  his  companion's  witless- 
ness,  indeed  compelling  himself  to  quite 
forget  it.  At  first  his  efforts  were  re- 
warded only  with  the  same  vacant  stare 
which  had  repaid  the  more  benevolent 
of  the  poor  fellow's  comrades,  who  had 
already  endeavored  to  inspire  him  with 
an  idea  or  a  remembrance.  But  pre- 
sently, when  Mr.  Krafft  began  to  talk 
of  splendid  contracts,   of  millions  of 
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dollars'  worth  of  work— of  whol«*  streets 
to  be  graded,  and  fiuudations  tj  be  dug, 
and  an  armj  of  barrows  and  shovfls 
and  piekji.  the  command  of  which  he 
requested  his  crazy  friend  to  accept — 
the  man*s  eye  brightened  and.  laying 
his  hand  in  Mr.  Krufft*t(.  ho  f^aid  in  a 
low  but  decidf  d  tone,  *•  I'll  do  it/* 

Then  Mr.  Krafft,  as-^uming  the  re- 
Fponsibility  for  his  safety — which,  by 
the  same  token,  they  of  the  ship  were 
very  willing  to  resign,  seeing  that  on  tho 
voyage  out.  the  man,  taking  umbrage  at 
something,  had  held  the  mate  over  tlio 
rail  by  the  waistband,  while  the  ship 
was  going  twelve  knots  an  hour — bade 
him  come  with  him,  and  philosopher 
and  madman  went  ashore  together  in  a 
small  boat. 

The  white  School-house,  near  tho 
Old  Adobe,  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
police  then.  It  was  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Plaza,  overlooking  tlie  heart  of  the 
younir  city  and  its  busiest  life.  Thither 
Mr.  Krafft  conducted  his  crazy  friend, 
and  showing  him  the  ground  in  front  of 
tho  little  building — indeed,  in  the  very 
midst  of  what  is  now  Portsm<)Uth  Square 
— told  him  his  operations  were  to  begin 
there.  Then  calling  up  a  few  policemen, 
whum  with  a  word  or  two  he  inducted 
into  the  secret,  he  put  them  under  the 
orders  of  his  madman,  and  bade  them 
bring  shovels  and  picks — at  the  same 
time  suggesting  to  the  devil-possessed 
digger  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  break 
ground  at  once,  as  the  rest  of  his  work- 
ing force,  some  thousands  of  able-bod- 
ied fellows,  would  be  on  hand  presently. 

Not  a  word  spake  the  madman — not 
a  word  had  he  uttered,  since  he  said 
••  I'll  do  it*' — but  flinging  down  his  coat 
and  hat,  silently,  with  eyes  wild,  and 
teeth  net,  he  went  to  work.  Beautiful  I 
how  evenly,  how  steadily,  how  swiftly 
yet  how  f ussles.*«ly,  he  cleared  the  ground 
before  him,  tossing  the  flying  shovel- 
fuls with  the  flirt  of  a  nimble  grave- 
maker  ! 

**  Beautiful,"  cried  Mr.  Karl  Joseph 
Krafft,  exulting  in  the  success  of  his 
experiment,  *'  beautiful  I  we  are  a  trifle 
crack-brained,  to  bo  sure ;  but  for  digging 
wo  are  worth  a  dozen  philosophers  yet 
— worth  a  hundred  of  some  sorts  of  fel- 
lows who  never  had  their  little  gusts  of 
madness,  never  knew  the  luxury  of  re- 
tuniuig  reason.  When  this  is  through 
with,  we  shall  bo  hungry,  and  then  we 
shall  eat ;  after  that  we  shall  feel  con- 
genial, and  tlien  we  shall  talk— shall  talk 


ourselves  to  .<leep.  shall  dream,  and  hsre 
memories  s^.•othlng  and  eaTing;  shall 
awake,  the  sanest  fellows  in  town,  and 
never  fash  ourselves  a;^ain  about  the 
devils  that  arc  cast  out.*' 

Steadily  "the  subject*'  worked  on, 
and  tho  field  of  his  successes  grew 
apace.  But  the  sun  had  laid  his  hearjr 
hand  upon  the  bare  head  of  the  man, 
and  was  down-bearing,  more  and  more 
heavily  every  moment,  upon  his  brain; 
and  a  fiend  flow  along  his  veins  and 
heated  them,  and  twitched  at  his  nerret 
till  they  quivered;  and  his  fancy  be^ 
came  filled  with  hostile  shapes,  as  til 
the  ground  around  was  filled  with  curi- 
ous spectators;  so  that  at  last,  biaad- 
irihing  his  spade,  he  flung  himself  npoa 
the  hi>st  before  him,  and  the  first  man 
he  laid  low  was  his  friend,  philosopher 
and  guide. 

They  bound  him  down,  and  gave  Ubi 
shower-baths,  and  expostidated  with 
him ;  but  he  never  spake*  nor  ate, 
again,  till  he  died.  And  Mr.  Kari  Jo- 
seph Kraffc  said,  picking  up  his  ctae, 
that  no  confidence  was  to  be  reposed  in 
persons  of  that  description  ;  all  impetu- 
ous people  were  fools,  he  said. 

Mr.  Krafft  was  one  of  the  few  men 
who  had  a  homo  in  San  Francisco  in 
Forty-nino ;  at  least,  ho  had  a  com- 
fortable abode,  a  fireside,  and  a  knot 
of  friends  to  gather  round  it,  with  pipei 
and  punch — to  tell  stories  and  play  whist 
iu  the  good  old  way.  He  had  taken  a 
better  sort  of  adobe  house  on  the  comer 
of  Dupont  and  Pacific  streets,  and  pat 
it  in  good  repair  with  paint  and  plaster. 
Like  all  tho  adobe  buildings  of  old 
Verba  Buena,  it  had  but  one  stoiy. 
The  entrance,  set  fairly  in  the  middle 
of  the  front,  was  on  Pacific  street;  a 
narrow  hall,  from  front  to  back  door, 
divided  the  house,  so  as  to  give  one 
large  sitting-room  on  the  right,  and  a 
smaller  apartment,  which  was  for  a  bed- 
chamber, on  the  left,  in  front,  with  a 
kitchen  behind  it.  The  sitting-room, 
hospitably  furnished,  was  Mr.  Krafif 8 
**  spare  room,"  and  from  the  first  he 
had  warmly  entertained  in  it  one  after 
another  of  self-appointed  friends,  or 
new  but  preferred  acquaintances  ;  so 
that,  indeed,  it  was  never  without  an 
occupant.  His  own  apartment  deserved 
to  be  styled  luxurious,  for  San  Francisco 
then.  It  had  a  marble  floor,  alternately 
tiled  in  black  and  white.  The  cornices 
showed  a  rude  attempt  at  carving.  Tho 
fire-place  was  a  very  throne  of  comfort 
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There  was  an  Englisb  brass  bc'dstead* 
which  Mr.  Kiafft,  being-  justly  proud 
of  it»  kept  in  a  superfine  state  of  bright- 
ness. A  blue  silk  coverlid — tbo  hiindi* 
work  of  his  nbseut  wife,  no  doubt  — 
adorned  the  bed,  and  over  thjit^  aguiUt 
wero  liiid  two  curious  tpotted  skins, 
which  came,  he  said,  from  PtitagoniR. 
There  wii«  an  ooken  chest  of  drawersi 
ttud  a  flawle.^s  old  looking-glass ;  large 
camphor-wood  chests,  of  genuine  Can- 
ton m«nufrtCtare,  brass-bound  and  paint- 
ed blue,  were  disposed  about  the  room. 
On  tbo  walls  hung  portraits  in  oil  of 
himself  and  his  Mana — most  lovely  ! — 
&nd  an  unfinished  sketch  in  water  colors 
of  his  three  children*  in  graceful  group. 
A  Wesson  riflo  stood  in  the  corner  next 
tbo  door ;  a  Mexican  saddle  and  head- 
sttill,  with  serapOt  hiriati  and  spurs, 
hung  on  liiTj^*^  wooden  pegs  near  the 
foot  of  the  i>ed.  A  cavalry  sabre  waa 
between  tho  windows,  Fuid  a  pair  of 
■Oertnan  dueling- piistols  hung"t  crossed, 

ttinst  tbo  wait,  wilhin  the  curtaina,  at 

le  back -part  of  the  bed.     Near  tho 

lieod   of    the    bed,   and   always  within 

ireaeh  of  the  arm  of  its  occupant,  stood 

an  empty  baiTel,  over  the  top  of  which 

sort  of  shawl  was  thri>wn.     Here  lay 

all  times  a  loaded  pistol,  also  of  Ger- 

n  make,  having  a  curiously  mounted 
and  inlaid  .stock  ;  ond  here  every  night, 
on  retiring  to  bed,  Mr,  Krnfft  phiccd  bis 
watch,  u  valuable  diamond  ring  and  pin, 
»omo  raro  and  curiously  ^shaped  speci- 
mens of  gold,  and  whatever  papers  of 
value  iie  may  have  had  about  bis  person 
that  day. 

When  1  knew  Mr.  Krofft,  h©  was  quit© 
happy  in  this  bomp  of  his.  On  retuni- 
ing  from  bis  afternoon  ride  to  tlio  Mis- 
sion or  the  Preiiidio,  which  he  regularly 
took  when  tl»e  day*s  business  was  over, 
he  was  wont  to  amuse  himself  with  pistol 
practice  at  his  back  door;  or  he  would 
take  up  tb©  foils  with  some  friend  whose 
training  had  been  Germaa  and  military. 
Feats  of  strength  and  skill  had  always 
a  peculiar  charm  for  Mr.  Krafft.  I  have 
beard  him  boast  that  he  could  stop  a 
run- a  way  horse  with  tho  pressure  of  his 
knees,  nod  I  have  seen  him  disarm  an 
antagonist  of  acknowledged  expertuess, 
with  a  nice  movement  of  the  wrist,  most 
difficult  to  ac<iuire. 

One  night,  as  he  waa  returning  late 
from  the  Plaza,  where  ho  had  been  rec- 
reating himself  with  monte»  a  party  of 
Hounds,  having  attacked  some  Chilian 
tents  on  Dupont  streeti  were  driving  out 


the  inmates*  and  Betting  fire  to  their 
canvas  shelter.  Some  five  or  six  of 
them  bad  a  hapless  Chilena  girl  among 
them,  Hud  husiling  her  brutally  about, 
were  quarreling  noisily  for  possession 
of  her  much  coveted  person.  Mr. 
Krafft,  with  his  gold-beaded  cane,  felled 
four  of  them,  to  their  extreme  astonish- 
ment;  and  though,  when  the  rest  recov- 
ered from  the  shock,  they  fired  their 
revolvers  at  him  in  the  dark,  he  got  off 
safely  with  the  girl  and  led  her  tenderly 
to  hia  own  home.  There  he  soothed 
her  terror  and  consoled  her  grief,  in  his 
characteristic  way,  before  returning  to 
seek  for  her  friends :  **  Wo  must  not 
cry,"  8nid  he — **we  must  not  distract 
our  little  brains.  So  our  bones  or  our 
hearts  arc  not  broken,  we  will  not  fash 
oursrdves  obout  the  money,  and  tbo 
clothes,  and  the  rest  of  tho  folks ^ — 

'  In  son  riceo, 
Tu  aei  beUa/  " 

And  afterward,  when  the  affair  got  to 
be  talked  of  to  bis  honor,  tho  skill  and 
dispatcli  with  which  the  rescue  had  been 
effected  were  all  that  Mr.  Krofft  asked 
to  bo  applauded  for. 

For  a  time  1  had  much  pleasuro  in 
tho  society  of  my  eccentric  friend*  The 
striking  quointness  of  his  character  en- 
hanced the  charm  of  his  con  versa  tl  on, 
which  was  full  of  unusual  experiences, 
versatility  of  occomplishraenti  origin- 
ahty  of  opinion,  delicacy  of  taste, 
refinement  of  sensibility,  and  a  good- 
natured,  even  comical,  philosophy, 
which  had  in  it  a  kind  of  universal 
fjuien  sabe  for  all  subjects  and  people. 
Not  to  fash  ourselves,  was  the  advice 
which  Mr.  Krafft  was  forever  benevo- 
lently bestowing  upon  us,  because  ho 
sincerely  believed  he  had  himself  de- 
rived great  advantage  from  steadily 
following  it.  So  long  as  matters  went 
t*:)wardly  with  him,  his  companionBhip 
was  a  privilege  that  I  onj'.>yed  with 
even  a  degi'oo  of  jealousy;  and  on  Sun- 
day afternoons,  as  wo  walked  to  the 
old  Swit;:er*s  house  at  Washerwoman's 
Bay,  or  tho  extemporaneous  grave-yurd 
at  the  foot  of  Telegraph  Hiil,  and  ha 
amused,  flattered,  delighted,  histructedi 
impressed,  sadly  moved  me,  in  quick 
succession  or  nil  at  once,  I  simply  won- 
dered how  such  a  man  came  to  bo  specu- 
lating in  Pacific  street  lots,  and  cudgel- 
ing Hounds  by  way  of  a  sandwich. 

But  a  sudden,  dreadful,  and  complete 
change   came,  no    one    knew  whence, 
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over  thp  for-a-timo  auiet,  if  not  emi- 
nently bonoficont  life  of  Mr.  Karl 
Joseph  Knifft.  He  seemed  to  have 
sustained  a  !«hame  or  a  hurt  from  an 
unknown  hand,  and  to  be  feeling 
blindly,  dei«perately  about  for  revenge — 
and  as  a  nige-drunk  man  Trill,  hurt- 
ing himself  more  and  more  at  every 
turn. 

Ho  plunged  Ftupidly  into  specula- 
tions, with  little  heed  to  the  depth  or 
current  of  them.  With  cards  and  dice, 
roulette  wheels  and  rondo  balls,  he 
fooled  himsflf  to  the  top  of  his  bent. 
Ho  untuned  the  strings  of  his  heart,  so 
that  the  most  .skillful  touches  of  his 
kindest  friends  could  pn>duco  nothing 
but  discord.  He  wounded  all  who 
loved  him,  and  when  they  tunied  away 
their  faces  in  s«>rrow  for  his  shameful 
pass,  sang,  maudlin,  his  favorite  son^, 
the  beautiful  duet  in  Lucia,  the  invari- 
able mu.'^ic  of  his  cups — 

"  Vcnrnnno  l/i  suH"  nure, 
I  miei  808piri  ardciiti." 

He  entertained  traitt^rs  and  the  cunning 
foes  of  his  prosperity  to  the  very  bot- 
tom of  his  i>ur.st; ;  th(?y  laid  him  **  down 
among  the  dead  men"  nightly.  Indeed, 
he  bleared  his  eyes  and  bemuddled  his 
brains  with  everlasting  drams,  till  the 
devil  of  delirium  tremens  got  among 
his  poor  wits. 

One  night,  during  the  progress  of  ono 
of  his  most  desperate  debauches,  fear- 
ing some  harm  might  befall  him,  from 
himself  or  others — for  beside  his  ras- 
cally boon-companions,  there  wero  de- 
ceived creditors,  who  w«to  dangerously 
incensed  against  him — I  slept  on  the 
floor  at  the  foot  of  his  bed.  Awaken- 
ed, after  midnight,  by  his  piteous  moan- 
ing, I  aroso,  and  was  fi-fling  about  in 
the  dark  for  a  match,  when  ho  sudden- 
ly became  quiet;  but  presently  the  pro- 
i^mnd  stillness  and  darkness  were  dis- 
turbed by  the  crack  (»f  cap  and  a  slight 
flash.  He  had  stealthily  got  down  ono 
of  his  loaded  pistols,  mid  had  tried  to 
fire  at  me  ;  fortun.ately  only  the  cap 
snapped — the  weapon  was  foul  and 
hung  fire.  "  My  dear  sir."  sai<l  I,  very 
quietly,  kuiiwing  my  man  —  *' don't 
shoot  rnc  ;    that  would   be    supremely 

stupid.'* 

"  Ah,    my  dear,   g^»od   friend — is  it 

you?     I  ct»ngratulato  you.     liy  God. 

do  you  know,  I  had  you  covered,  dead. 

That  cjnly  shows  that  ono  should  not 

fash  himself  nervously  about  thieves, 


where  no  thieves  are.    But  I  must  cleoa 
my  pistols." 

About  this  time  liis  door  was  besieged 
from  morning  till  ni^ht  by  fierce  dons. 
Ho  kept  the  bolts  fast,  and  while  thej 
cursed  without,  lay  in  bed,  smoking 
cigars,  tossing  off  eoblets  of  cham- 
pagne, laughing,  cou^ing,  raving,  sing- 
ing— 

"  *  lo  son  rieco, 
Tu  861  bclla,' 
Tra,  la,  la,  la,  h'm-dle,  d'm. 

•*  What  impatient  people ! 

"  *  OuaIc  amoro, 
ITn  Scnatore 
Med*  amoro 
Suppliear! 
Ma  Znnetto 
E  un  piovinctto 
Cho  mi  piaco,  vo  sposar.'  " 

One  evening,  about  dusk,  when  the 
rest  had  departed,  tired  with  their  froit- 
less  coaxing  and  cursing,  a  young  man  in 
whose  generous  confidenco  Mr.  Krafit 
had  formerly  held  the  highest  phioe« 
who  had  indorsed  for  him  rccklcssljTi 
whom,  indeed,  Krafit  loved,  but  whom 
he  had  ruined — if  a  man  could  be  ruined 
in  California  in  Forty -nine — como,  and 
in  set  phrases  of  insult,  most  deliber* 
ately,  skillfully  cruel,  accused,  con- 
demned, punished  him.  They  had 
been  old  and  very  intimate  friends* 
which  gave  the  creditor  an  almost 
dreadful  advantage ;  ho  knew  the 
*'  raws"  of  his  man,  and  ho  tore  them, 
till  Mr.  Karl  Joseph  Krafft  could  have 
shrieked.  But  he  gallantly  preserved 
his  habitual  composure,  land  only 
said — 

*'  If  you  will  not  stop  saying  such 
dangerous  things,  I  have  pistols  at 
hand,  and  we  must  go  behind  the  house 
together." 

**  No,  sir,"  tho  other  answered;  "I 
wt>n*t  fight  you  ;  you  must  learn  to  be 
honest  before  you  can  afford  to  be 
brave.  There  is  but  ono  just  debt,  Mr. 
Krafft,  that  you  will  ever  pay,  and 
that\s  the  debt  of  nature,  ^^.ako  socie- 
ty and  y<»ur  disgusted  friends  the  only 
reparation  in  y»»ur  power,  by  blowing 
your  brains  out  with  those  very  pLsttols 
you  flourish  so  saucily." 

*'AVell,  111  think  about  it,"  said  Mr. 
Krnfft. 

The  young  man  was  going.  But 
suddenly,  by  a  most  strange  iuipulse» 
\w  turned,  and  walking  straight  to  Mr. 
Krafft,  he  said  '*  forgive  me,  sir." 
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**  We  will  forgive  each  other/ '  said 
Mr.  Kraffl— **Good-mgbt;  I  will  pay 
yQQ  in  the  morning," 

Noit  mornings  at  nine  o^clock,  Mr. 
Karl  Joseph  Knifft  blew  out  his  brains 
— literally,  all  of  his  brains p 

But  a  Hide  while  after  his  angry 
young  creditor  had  taken  his  Bingalar 
leave,  Mr.  Kraffl  sent  for  tlie  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  which 
was  then  but  a  tent  on  a  neighboring 
lot  On  the  arrival  of  the  clergyman, 
he  informed  him  that,  having  been  much 
in  ill  health  of  late,  he  thought  it  poa- 
Bible  bis  death  might  be  suddetit  and 
he  wished,  on  the  score  of  prudence*  to 
take  steps,  at  once,  to  gecure  somo 
property  to  his  family,  then  living  in 
ValpJiraiso.  Ho  wished  the  clergyman 
to  be  iKe  executor  of  his  wilt,  and  if  he 
would  call  on  him  the  next  morning  at 
eight  o'clock,  he  would  have  all  the 
papers  prepared,  and  would  commit 
them  to  his  charge. 

**They  think  I  have  forgotten  my 
angel  and  my  darlinga,*'  said  he,  *^  but 
let  them  not  fash  themselves;  they 
shall  see'*— smiliiigi  and  pointing  most 
sigaiScantly  to  the  floor  as  he  epoke  ; 
as  it  wore,  emphasisring  his  words  with 
his  long,  thin  finger — "  they  shall  see, 
sir — they  shall  see,*' 

Mr.  Krafft,  after  that,  entertained 
some  friends  at  his  room,  most  agree- 
ably. 

Next  momiiig,  an  accident  called  off 
the  reverend  gentleman,  and  he  missed 
the  appointed  hour,  llijs  services  were 
never  required. 

In  the  *•  spare  room,'*  Mr.  Kraiilt  bad 
two  guests,  who  were  seated  at  break- 
fastt  when  they  heard  the  report  of  a 
pistol  in  their  host's  apartment.  They 
flow  to  his  doar ;  it  was  locked.  Run- 
ning into  the  street,  they  looked  through 
the  only  window  they  could  find  open. 
The  room  was  full  of  smoke.  They 
waited  and  etrained  their  eyes.  Present- 
ly they  said,  they  could  fieo  the  bed 
and  Mr.  Krafft;  he  was  sitting  up  in 
bed,  his  eyes  open,  his  mouth  open ;  **  ho 
WflH  rolling  his  head  from  side  to  side — 
ttut  there  was  no  top  to  it  /" 

This  was  the  report  they  made  to  m& 
a  few  minutes  later.  For  I  lived  hard  by, 
and  as  an  intimate  friend  of  the  suicide, 
they  had  recourse  at  once  to  mo.  Al- 
though I  lost  no  timo,  I  found  a  crowd 
bad  already  gathered  about  the  spot 
when  I  reached  Mr.  Krafft'a  door.    We 
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forced  the  Jock,  and  I  entered  alone. 
My  God !  Ho  wa^  sitting  up  in  bed — 
his  moutli  wide  open,  and  qiute  black 
within — one  eye  fast  closed,  the  other 
staring.  He  had  taken  a  deliberate 
position  in  the  middle  of  the  bed,  and 
propped  himself  against  the  brass  cross- 
bars  which  formed  the  head  board. 
His  rifle  lay  on  his  body,  the  stock 
resting  on  the  back  of  a  chaLr,  the  muz- 
zle on  his  breast.  He  had  taken  down 
one  of  the  rods  which  supported  his 
curtains  to  touch  the  trigger  with ;  that 
now  lay  beside  the  rifle.  He  had  for- 
gotten that  the  weapon  was  not  charged  ; 
he  had  fired  it  at  a  mark  but  a  day  or 
two  before,  to  display  its  extraordinary 
force  to  some  visitor. 

Ho  had  tried  bis  pistols  also;  they 
lay  by  his  side  with  freshly  snapped 
caps  on  the  nipples.  They  also  were 
empty.  He  had  discharged  them  at  the 
B&me  time  with  the  rifle. 

The  pistol  which  lay  always  on  the 
barrel  remained.  TVith  that  he  had 
succeeded.  The  charge  had  not  been 
changed  for  many  months,  and  the  ex- 
plosion had,  consequontly,  been  terrific. 
Ho  bad  fired  with  the  muzzle  at  lii^ 
temple.  The  whole  of  tho  top  of  his 
skull  was  shot  away,  completely  and 
cleanly,  as  medical  students,  in  dissec- 
tion, saw  it  away  to  get  out  tho  brains. 
Fragments  of  tho  skull,  with  bnir  at- 
tached, were  hanging  from  the  walls  on 
every  side,  and  from  the  ceiling  in  the 
farthest  corner.  Tho  wall  behind  the 
head  was  blackened,  and  bespattered 
with  brains  and  blood ;  the  brains  lay, 
eveiy  ounce  of  them,  in  a  pool  of  warm 
blood,  on  the  floor. 

No  will  was  found,  no  coin,  no  gold 
dust.  Remembering  the  significance  of 
tho  geaturo  described  by  tho  clergy- 
man, we  took  up  the  marble  floor— 
nothing.  His  friends  all  robbed  tho 
dead  man  ;  every  buzzard  of  them  car- 
ried off  a  fragment  One  of  his  pen- 
siwners  in  the  spare  room  accepted  a 
costly  Spanish  mantle  for  his  share  ;  the 
other  deigned  to  be  content  with  the 
brilliant  breast-pin.  Two  days  after  his 
funeral,  even  the  portraits  disappeared 
from  the  walls. 

No  soul  olive  knows  who  the  thieves 
were,  or  where  is  the  unmarked  grave  of 
Karl  Joseph  Krafft.  Mr.  Krafft,  himself, 
will,  no  doubt,  clear  up  all  for  us,  some 
day.  According  to  the  spiritualisdcs, 
he  has  been  heard  from  already. 
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OLMSTED^S     TEXAS    JOURNEY.* 


IT  would  be  hard  to  name  a  more  val- 
uable, timely,  interesting,  and  able 
work,  than  this  book  of  Mr.  Olmsted's. 
His  plan  in  his  first  volamo,  A  Journey 
in  the  Sea-board  Slave  States,  is  pursued 
in  this ;  that  plan,  as  we  understand, 
being,  to  present,  from  personal  observ- 
ation and  study,  a  panorama  of  society, 
sentiment,  industry,  and  character,  in 
Our  Slave  States,  which  will  be  the  gen- 
eral title  of  the  whole  work.  The 
entire  subject  divides  itself  into  the 
sea-board,  cotton- grotoing,  border,  and 
hill-country,  regions  of  the  slave  states, 
and  will  be  completed  in  two  more  vol- 
umes. We  shall  then  have  the  subject^ 
which  is,  of  all  our  public  questions, 
the  most  engrossing  and  imperious, 
fully  set  forth  in  its  industrial  and,  inci- 
dentally, in  its  other  aspects.  For  our 
readers  will  remember,  in  ne  Sea-board 
Slave  States,  that  Mr.  Olmsted  is  not 
a  horror-monger,  nor,  in  any  usual 
sense,  a  fanatic.  No  traveler,  of  equal 
perceptive  ability  and  intellectual  pow- 
er, ever  made  so  comprehensive  a  state- 
ment of  the  aspect  and  character  of  the 
slave  country,  and  so  entirely  free  from 
bitterness  and  vituperation.  The  books 
might  be  safely  transmitted  by  mail 
through  the  most  inflammable  Carolina 
post-office,  and  read,  without  oaths,  by 
the  most  irascible  Alabama  planter. 
And  yet,  while  their  calm  statement  of 
the  results  of  the  most  extensive  com- 
parison and  observation  must  interest 
the  statesman  and  the  partisan,  their  de- 
lightful variety,  and  freshness,  and 
humor,  as  records  of  personal  travel 
and  experience,  would  be  sure  to  fas- 
cinate the  reader  who  is  looking  for  en- 
tertainment, but  who  does  not  object  to 
knowing  something,  if  he  can  only  know 
it  easily. 

The  personality  of  every  traveler 
becomes  important,  the  moment  he  be- 
gins to  tell  his  travels,  and  it  is  most 
fortunate  for  the  public  that  there  is  an 
invincible  humorous  elasticity  in  this 
accurate  observer  and  thinker,  and  that 
he  alwaj's  tastes  the  sucar  while  he 
counts  the  cost.  In  other  countries, 
iu  Europe  and  the  East,  tliere  are  al- 
ways the  romantic  charms  of  historical 


association  and  art,  to  compensate  the 
wanderer.  He  may  be  devoured  by 
vermin,  but  ho  sees  the  Coliseum.  He 
may  be  drowned  in  lager  bier,  but  he 
sees  the  Alps.  He  may  be  domiciled  in 
dirt,  but  he  hears  the  great  singers  and 
ffoes  to  the  Louvre.  He  may  bo  in  peril 
from  snakes,  but,  like  Waterton,  he 
rides  an  alligator.  With  such  resources 
— or  even  the  possibility  of  them — a 
man  may  not  only  preserve  his  princi- 
ples, but  his  temper.  But  when  there 
IS  absolutely  nothing,  when  you  not 
only  have  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep 
dirt,  but  are  compelled  to  bathe  in  mud, 
then  it  is  heroic  to  keep  your  princi- 
ples, but  to  guard  your  temper  is  di- 
vine. Yet  our  author  does  it,  and  does 
it  cheerfully,  and  does  it  as  if  he  were 
doing  nothing.  In  truth,  with  every 
charm  of  climate,  and  a  soil  so  kind 
that  Mr.  Olmsted  says  that,  if  he  were 
to  emigrate,  he  would  certainly  choose 
to  go  to  Texas,  it  is  clear  that  Texas 
is  a  wholly  undeveloped  Paradise,  as 
near  the  possible  Texas  as  the  ape, 
according  to  some  theories,  is  near  the 
man. 

The  great  importance  of  the  book  is 
simply  this :  that  it  gives  every  man  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  actual  condition 
of  that  vast  area  upon  our  southwest 
em  frontier,  upon  which  so  many 
mighty  interests  depend,  a  territory 
greater  than  the  aggregate  areas  of 
Kentucky,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  New  York,  and 
all  New  England,  and  which  is  now 
scarcely  occupied,  not  at  all  settled, 
and  the  surface  of  which  is  scratched  a 
little  for  cultivation.  Of  course,  the 
supreme  Question  is :  by  what  system  of 
labor  shall  the  opulence  of  this  immense 
country  be  developed  and  its  prosperity 
secured  ?  Mr.  Olmsted  furnishes  every 
possible  facility  for  every  American 
citizen  to  determine  for  himself,  and 
certainly  every  American,  whether  ho 
lives  at  the  North  or  the  South,  is  in- 
terested that  that  question  be  answered 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  rea- 
son, religion,  and  a  good  political  econ- 
omy, wmch  last  is  never  separated  from 
the  other  two. 


•  A  Journey  through  Texas ;  or,  A  Saddle  Trip  on  the  8outhwe$tern  Froniier :  with  a 
Statistical  Appendix.  By  Frederick  Law  Olusted.  Kew  York :  Diz,  Edwards  &,  Co., 
1857. 
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Mr.  Olmsted  prefaces  Ijis  Journey 
With  a  calm  and  able  letter  to  a  south- 
em  frieud,  iu  which,  from  tLo  industrial 
point  of  view,  ho  considers  tho  general 
gubjf'Ct  of  free  and  slave  labor.  We 
heartily  commend  this  letter  to  the  peru- 
gal  of  evury  thoughtful  man  in  the  cf>UD- 
try  ;  for  no  man  can  well  avoid  the  con- 
cIubIod  at  which  the  author  arrives,  and 
which  is  einphajsized  by  contemporary 
events,  that,  *•  any  further  extension  or 
annextition  of  slavery,  under  whatever 
pretense  or  covering  it  is  attempted* 
will  only  bo  effected  in  contemptuous 
defiiwce  of  the  people  of  the  Free 
States." 

The  Journey  commences  in  Balti- 
more, where  our  author  begins  to  feel 
tliat  ho  is  in  another  region,  because — 

"  Five  minuftii  littd  not  clamed  after  wo 
wore  all  u IT  at  n  wave  of  bla  himd,  before  a 
Virginia  gentiemoii  by  niy  »idn,  nfter  core- 
Jcssly  guugiug,  with '  a  glance,  tho  effort 
nece5,<iary  to  reach  the  hinged  veiitilater  over 
the  witMJow  fif  tho  Beat  oppo«Ue  ua,  «piit 
throajrh  iU  witliont  a  wink,  at  the  »ky.  Such 
ft  fent  in.  New  Eugland  wuiild  have  brought 
down  tho  house.  Uoro  it  failed  tocidle  u 
thfuifrht  even  from  the  performer. 

*'  Hrrt'  wnji  ref^t  for  tho  mind.  Seen?,  the 
South:  bound  West  It  could  be  nowhere 
oUou  The  dramatis  personic  at  once  fell  into 
place.  Ilio  white  baby  drnwinj^  nourishment 
from  a  black  mamma  on  the  train ;  the  tobnc- 
co  W)i(?on«  at  tlio  utations  ;  the  tio«titUon  driv- 
inp; ;  tiK'  otjfaido  chimney?*  and  open-centre 
ho  1  tri^  stop  tn,i  at  a  ruil- 

u  .un;  tlie  b  -;  of  pour 

\\L  „ilir|  Obout  ill  lijO}tIlOlJt, 

or  a  feLray  g\am  of  whi»ky,  or  an  emotion ; 
the  blaek  and  ydJow  boys,  Khy  of  ba^tjoge, 
but  on  tho  alert  for  any  bft  of  a  lark  wth  odo 
another;  the  buxom,  sauey,  bllpfthod  girlB 
within,  bunstingj  with  fat  and  fun  from 
their  dreFsea,  unable  to  eontain  themstelvea 
even  during  the  rude  ceromonioA  of  dinner : 
the  bacon  and  sweet  potatoes  and  com  bre^d 
that  made  for  most  of  tho  pa'4«en]G:ers  the  sub- 
Btantialit  of  that  nrteal ;  the  open  kitchen  in  the 
back-grounds  and  the  unstudied  equality  of 
black  aad  white  tlmt  vidbly  reigned  there : 
nothing  of  thift  was  now  a  fiurpri^o." 

nere  is  n  sketch  of  Cincinnati,  in 
which  our  atithor  shows  bis  natiiml 
right  to  toll  of  his  travels  by  showing 
how  wcU  be  can  do  it ; 

"  There  ia  a  prevalent  ftnperBtitioii  in  Cin- 
cmoati  that  the  hindermoat  citizen  will  fall 
into  tho  clutches  of  the  devil.  A  whole«<alo 
fear  of  thi«  dirt'  fate,  Bocret  or  Acknowledged 
with  mora  or  less  candor^  actuates  the  wholo 
population.  A  ceaacleaa  energy  pervadea  the 
city  and  gives  itw  tone  to  everything.  A  pro- 
found hurry  10  the  marked  charaeterij^tic  of 
the  place.  I  fntind  it  dtftlfTilt  to  take  any  rc- 
poao  or  '  inagnctic  ia  tho 

air.    ♦  ,N  .^  Heems  to  say. 

Men  811  :     oiootivca  at  a 


rolay-honBe.  They  pcem  to  aleep  only  like 
tops,  with  brainB  in  steady  whirl.    There  Lb  no 

?auBe  in  the  tnmultu'ms  life  of  the  <itrectfl. 
'he  only  quiet  tiiiag  1  found  was  tlm  residence 
of  Mr.  Xiongworlh— tt  delicious  bit  of  rural 
verdure,  lying  not  far  fmtn  the  heart  of  the 
lo%vn,  like  a  tend<^rkickt*tht'aving  on  iv  black- 
£iniLh'E  brensL  What  more  need  be  eaid  of 
Cincinnati  1  Bricks,  hurry,  and  a  muddy 
roar  make  up  the  whole  imprewion." 

All  the  descriptions  of  life  and  char- 
acter, as  tho  traveler  advances  townrd 
tlie  Mississippi,  are  full  of  humor  and 
sly  observation  and  entire  appreciation. 
Hi!  is  not  a  tjifin  going  about  with  his 
cars  strained  to  hear  tho  crack  of  the 
slave- whip  or  the  groan  of  the  vio- 
tim. 

"  Ab  wo  lay  quiet  one  evening  10  tho  (ogf 
we  heard  untf  listened  long  to  the  happy  word 
lees  song  of  thf  n*  grocs  gattiered  at  lire  light 
work,  probnlilv  corn-hti=kin;^.  on  f-on:.o  ii»-ii;h- 
bt>ri^  _  -\\ 

anil !  r, 

audu.:^  -..--.  p,..'..  -'-  1-^-..-  .:.  i-.,-.  -..L:  ...^ut- 
ingak'j  the  perfomicns  r*ecnied  to  love  their 
own  Bong,  and  to  wait  for  ite  far-ofTceho.  It 
was  long  before  we  discovered  that  this  was 
artificial,  and  came  in  response  from  I  he  next 
plniitatinn.  No  doubt,  had  one  tho  lender  and 
ubirf  '  f  n  fairy,  be  might  hear,  of  a 

fine-  M  blaek  melody,  mingled  with 

the  v.,..^,  -ilia*  notes,  all  tho  way  from 
Carohna  10  Kanfias,  resounding,  aa  the  moon 
weat  tip,  from  river  to  river." 

In  Xashville,  although  he  found  some 
rcMdences  that  pleased  him,  he  saysi 
quietly,  in  a  note  : 

"The  tnansions  of  palatial  magnitude  and 
splendor,  mentioned  in  Lipplncott's  late  Gas- 
etlecr,  we  did  not  see." 

And  Eo  our  author  and  his  companion 
gradually  make  their  way  to  the  great 
Western  highway,  which  they  descend, 
and  ho  draws  a  most  lively  picture  of 
the  life  upon  the  steamer  and  upon  the 
shore,  with  this  conoluslon : 

"  Who  would  not  rather  own  his  ten  aeree 
on  the  Hudson  than  the  two  hundred  or 
five  hundred  ooneidered  of  equal  value  on  the 
Miaaissippi  1" 

At  Natchitoches,  the  travelers  buy 
their  horses,  and  complete  the  prepara- 
tions for  their  camp-life  in  Texas  ;  and, 
when  all  was  ready,  set  forth  to  f*)llow 
the  old  Spanisih  tridl  from  Monterey, 
Chihuahua,  and  Sante  Fe,  to  the  states, 
OS  far  as  the  Rio  Grande.  Tho  reader 
will  Und  the  most  copious  and  intelligi- 
ble directiona  for  a  similar  trip*  At 
lost  they  found  themsolveB,  upon  "  a  crisp 
December  morning,  fairly  en  route*-* 


*'  Wo  overtook,  eoveral  times  in  the  course 
of  each  Jay,  the  ilow  emigrant  trains,  for 
wbicb  thii  roftd,  though  le«i  frequented  than 
ychvi  Aco,  is  Htilt  a  cbjef  thoroagtifaro.  Ines- 
omblo  desliiiy  it  sooms  that  drags  or  drives 
on,  alvrnys  Weatwardi  ihGBG  toil  TTom  jpeople. 
fifcvcral  familioa  were  frequently  moving  to- 
Bfetber*  coming  from  the  amno  district,  or 
oba&co  met  aod  joluod^  fur  company,  on  tho 
long  road  from  Afabama,  Georgia,  or  the  Caro- 
Una.*.  Beforo  yoa  com©  upon  them  you  hear, 
rintrmsr  tlirou^h  tho  woods,  tho  fiorce  cries 
and  blows  with  which  they  ur^o  on  their 
j filled  cattle.  Thon  tho  utrag^Ws  uppoar. 
lean  doga  or  fainting  ncg:r<>os.  ragged  and 
spintlr^sd.  An  old  granny,  hanliojE^  on^  by  tfae 
UtMul,  a  woak  hoy— too  old  to  ride  and  too 
joMnij^  to  keep  up.  An  old  mas,  hoavity  loaded^ 
with  IV  rifle*  Then  the  white  covers  of  tho  wog- 
OUA,  jerking  up  luid  down  aatliey  mount  over 
a  root  or  plunpe  into  a  rot,  diMppeariug^  one 
aflor  another,  wiioro  tho  n>ad  dMoonds*  Then 
tho  active  and  choerjr  prime  negroes,  not  jet 
6ihau^t«-'d,  with  a  jnke  and  a  suggestion 
about  tobacco.  Then  the  black  pickarantiies, 
utaringt  in  a  confnHcd  heap,  out  at  the  back 
of  the  wagon,  more  and  moro  of  their  eyca  to 
li«  made  out  among  tho  table  log^  and  bedding 
as  you  get  near  ;  behind  ihvin,  further  in,  tho 
old  people  and  young  mothors,  whose  turn  it  ia 
to  nde.  As  you  get  by,  Ihii  white  mother  and 
btbiea,  and  'tho  tall,  frequently  ill  humored 
muter,  on  horaebock,  or  walking  with  hia  gun, 
urging  up  the  black  driver  and  his  oxen.  Aa 
a  4»(;out  ahead  h  a  brother,  or  an  intcUIgi'nt 
slavo,  with  the  heat  gun,  on  the  look-out  for  a 
deer  or  a  turkey.  We  paB^od  in  the  day  per- 
ba^  one  hundred  persons  attached  to  tnese 
trains,  probably  an  unusual  number;  but  the 
tmmii^ration  this  year  had  boon  retard «d  and 
condensed  by  the  fear  of  yellow  fever,  tho  imt 
o&BO  of  which,  at  Natcliitochos^  had  ind<Myl 
begun  only  the  night  before  our  arrival.  Our 
obaacea  of  danger  wore  conalderod  pmall, 
bowovor,  as  the  hard  froBfjshad  already  come. 
Oqo  of  these  trams  was  made  up  of  threo  lar^o 
wagon«»  loaded  with  furniture,  babies,  and  m- 
valid^,  two  or  throe  light  wagons,  and  a  gang 
of  twenty  able  fiold-baiids.  They  travol  leu 
or  fifteen  miles  a  day,  stopping  whcreyer 
night  overtakes  them.  The  mnatera  are  plain- 
l/drMsed,  often  in  home-spun,  keeping  their 
oyes  About  tliem,  noticing  tho  suil,  somotime.^ 
making  a  remark  on  tho  crops  by  ijie  road 
•ido;  but,  generally,  doggod,  surly,  and  ailenL 
Tho  wonioo  are  silent,  too,  freH|uonliy  walk- 
ing, to  relievo  tho  tcamji,  and  wenrj,  Imggardj 
mud  bedragglod,  forlorn,  and  disoonsulatOp 
yot  hopeful  and  careful  ThL»  negrooa,  mud- 
tncrusted,  wrapped  in  old  blanketa  or  gunny- 
bags,  suflcring  from  cold,  plod  on,  aiinloHS, 
hopoloM,  thougbilo^a,  moro  Lndi0^ereut  Ihaxi 
!h«  oxen  tg  all  about  th^m/' 

The  travelers  bad  entorcd  tho  region 
of  **  getting  along,"  which  our  author 
jtiatly  calla  a  **  part  of  tho  peculiar 
aouthem  and  southwestorn  systom," 
An  a  help  in  getting  along,  it  appears 
that  the  rovolVor  is  a  favorite  lustru* 
me  lit,  and  wo  iitid  : 

**0f  the  Colts  wo  cannot  apeak  in  too  high 
©a*    Though  aabjocted  for  six  or  eight 


n  onpar 

lit  rrtt-uiei 


montbfl  to  rough  tue.expoaed  io  ^mmpemm, 

and  to  all  the  ordinary  ne^^lccta  rnr!  nri^Meoti 
of  camp  travel,  not  once  did  a  b  »ai. 

twer  the  tioj^er,    Nothing  gcit  xct, 

nothing  required  care;  not  bm  ai 

ried  at  random,  in  coat  pocket  nr  ^^i 

thamning  at  the  pommeK  was  i  r  ci^ 

dental  di^i'^"'^"      ''  -^■^■"    -'  ^^^ 

UBfMsrfe(t  j^ 

to  be.     1<'  ,  if« 

pave  thi'm  h  irii\\  u 
could  hear  of,  and  \v 
tented  itnitation,  but 
one  Colt  we  fottnd  worth  a 
Such  waa  tho  testimony  of  c 
ranger  we  mot.    There  an  u  lexs 

aboat  as  many  revolvers  n  ilti.  ami 

I  doubt  if  there  arc  ono  hn  iie  iiaft 

of  any  other  make.  For  ouraulve^.  as  I  and. 
we  found  them  perfect  After  a  littl<*  praetitt. 
wo  could  very  surely  chop  off  a  snake**  1^^ 
fnjm  tho  saddle  at  any  reason atile  diiitaocii 
and,  across  a  fixed  re«t,  could  hit  itn  o^|eel  «f 
the  tise  of  a  man  at  ordinary  rifle  ranetL  Ont 
of  our  pistoli  was  one  day  submarYCtNl  ia  aUv 
for  some  mioutoR,  bnt  on  trial,  thottgfi  drip 

a  wot,  not  a  single  barrel  m^ia^ed  film.  Si 
or  weapon,  ao  reliable  in  cy&ry  swa 
would  give  brute  courage  to  even  a  dyspMc 
tailor," 

Thoy  wero  now  ia  Texas,  a  t^gioo* 
like  tbo  city  of  New  York  at  th«  pc«»* 
cat  timci  iu  which  every  man  looks  out 
for  hia  own  neck,  but  having  this  iid« 
vantage  over  New  York,  that  over/ 1 
is  erp acted  to  do  bo.     There  nre  ( 

advantages  over  tlie  metropolis,  as  

following  figures  ehow,  iUustratiog  Hi* 
expense  of  camping  iu  Texas  : 

**The  following  in  a  note  of  oxpcjmam4tr- 
ing  twenty  four  hour«.    It  will  give  aconoito 
idea  rtf  our  fare. 
1  bbl,  corn  (in  tbehiitk),     ,         .      f  I  00 
12  bundles  corn  fodder,  jj 

Corn-bread,  .        .  to 

Bacon,      .       .       .        <  q^ 

Egg»t Ot 

Chocolate  (from  oar  own  stonoB),    ,.       g| 

HoTBes^  44  ctn.  each ;  Hon,  1^  ^ 

"The  chocolate  being  soon  «1l___ 

not  to  be  replace<l,  and  eggi  bobuT^^ 
lujEur)^  our  private  necea$aj>y  expttoMi  1 
be  put  dmm  at  five  cent*i  each  per  dicia 
livo  upon  this  sum  woald|  for  sotno  patiaiiii* 
bit  a  capital  proacriptiou ;  for  otbera  itkaiily 
a  sour  and  aggravatuig  discomfort," 

**  Returning  with  our  corn,  wo  overboard fbi 
following  negro  converAaliou : 

**  *  Wher'  you  gwino  to-morroir  T* 

•* '  To  ^ 'a.' 

"  •  Ken  you  get  whisky  tbor  7' 

"  *  Yes/ 

*'  *  Good  ryo  whisk v  7* 

*• '  Yes/ 

*•  *  What  do  thov  ask  for  it  V 

*'*A  dollar  and  a  half  a  gaUon,  J  doot 
want  no  whlisky  dat  costs  hxa  'a  a  dollar  aad 
a  half  a  gallon.  Id  rather  ber  U  Ui^n  year 
common  rot  gut  fur  a  dime.  I  dou^t  wanilo 
buy  no  whisky  fur  leas  a  a  doUitr  and  a  hidf 
a  gallon." 
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'" '  Well,  I  du.  I'd  Tike  it  ytMB  A  picttyuno  a 
RaJloQ,  Iwould,*'* 

Compiled  to  unwiiibg  brevity  in  our 
extract,  we  shall  quote  incidents  and 
de&c  rip  lions  that  charnoierire  the  coun- 
try i 

"An  emij^nt  party  from  AJttbiiiTm  pa««?d. 
httving  fifty  Dcgrooa,  and  ono  hundred  bond  of 
c&ltle,  sheopf  etc.,  UP'uig  to  the  Brazos,  to 
sMlle.  'Oh,  my  God!  Uow  tired  I  am,'  I 
hrnrt]  an  old  nej^o  woman  exclaim,  A  man 
of  powerful  framo  iin«wen?d,  *  I  feel  Uko  aa 
tho'  I  cimldti  t  lift  my  lot:»  much  longer/  Thia 
wttA  about  twelve  o'clock, 

**  Kcnr  UH,  vrilhm  sound,  wore  two  nc^roM 
oil  day  apUttiiig  roils— Sunday  and  New 
Year's  day," 

"  At  evening  F,  rode  into  town  *o  mail  our 
iett«ra.  One  waa  &  package  of  nutrA,  on  Ict- 
.i«r  sheet  a,  in  a  larco  mvelopo,  Wifthuig  io 
MpA^  it,  be  naked,  *  What  is  the  poetago  on 
QjiB,  iir  T' 

*«  ♦  How  many  abcots  ore  there  7' 

"  *  Oh.  twelve  or  fourteen.'  Tho  pottmaitar 
comnieucod  teuiiag  off  oii«  end  of  tho  on- 
vclope. 

**  *  Htop.    Don't  open  it/ 

♦♦  'It'll  aovc  putting-  it  in  a  way-bill.  I  sup- 
pose I've  no  right  to  choree  only  otio  cent  V 

"  *  Yep,  three  eonta  per  half  ouaco.  It  muat 
bd  woighcd/ 

"  His  scale*  were  *  broke  down/  but  it  was 
finally  weighed  after  a  faifhion,  paid  roundly, 
and  put  in  a  bag^  unmarked. 

*♦  Oo  landing  on  tho  woat  aide  of  tho  Trini- 
ty, we  entered  a  rich  bottom,  oven  In  winter, 
of  on  almost  tropic  at  a^pert  Tho  road  had 
boon  cut  through  a  cano-br&ko»  itself  a  Mort 
of  Brobdi[?nag  grasa.  Immenae  trees,  of  a 
ercat  vartetv  of  kinds,  mteilaced  their 
branches  and  reeled  willi  Iheir  own  rank 
growth.  Many  vines,  especially  huge  grapo- 
vine*,  rati  banging  from  trco  to  tree,  adding 
to  the  luxuriant  eonfualon.  Spaniah  moas 
clnag  thick  everywhere,  supplying  the  shad- 
ows of  a  >vintcr  lolioge, 

"  Tht'so  bottom  lande  bordering  tho  Trinity 
are  among  tlic  richest  of  rich  Teiaiu  They 
are  not  coiiBidcred  equal,  in  degree  of  fatness, 
to  some  partH  of  tho  Brazos,  Colorodo,  and 
Guadalupe  bottoms,  but  are  thought  to  have 
oompeusnlion  in  reliability  for  steady  crop- 
ping, Tho  open  coast  prairie  grazing  diatricta 
eitcud  to  within  a  short  distance  of  where  wo 
c^o^^6ed,  Above  are  some  fine  planting  coun- 
lie.«i,  iind  high  up,  in  tho  region  of  the  Forks 
of  the  Triuity,  are  landa  o<^uaU/  suitable  to 
rotloQ,  wheats  and  corn,  which  were  urtivcrs^ 
ally  described  to  us  as,  for  soutbern  aettleri, 
the  most  promisioi,'  part  of  the  »tato. 

"  We  made  our  '^nmp  on  tha  edge  of  tbe 
bfitltun,  and  for  ^  ^t  our  dirty  per- 

sccutorM,  the  h'^p  iir  tent  tcitkin 

a  large  hog  yard,  [.  ^'  tho  bars  to  ex- 

clude them.  The  {imci^  wiUiiu  had  bean  epar- 
ingly  cut,  and  we  easily  found  ten^t- polos  and 
fuel  at  hand.'' 

*'SAnDLB  AND  TIITT  LIFE. 

*'  Our  days'  rides  woro  short,  usually  from 
twelve  to  twenty  miles  ooly,  which  was  about 
the  common  distance,  we  found,  in  steady 
travel.  We  soon  reduced  the  art  of  eomping 
to  a  habiut,  aod  learned  to  go  through  tho  mo- 
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'*  .V-    ..^  ^ lows  grow  long,  we  intimate  to 

one  another  that  it  is  time  to  bo  choosiug  a 
camp-ground,  and  near  the  first  house  at  which 
wo  can  obtain  corn,  eelcci  a  sbeltered  ervot, 
where  fuel  and  watt^r  are  at  hand.  i;$aduleH 
off  and  hampera — the  horses  are  left  free,  save 
Fanny,  who  is  tied  for  a  nucleus^  The  male 
instantly  is  down,  and  reappeara  with  his  fotir 
ftet  in  tbe  au",  giving  loud  grunts  of  RatiRfac- 
tion.  A  tree,  overhanging  a  smooth  elope, 
is  taken  for  the  back  rope  of  tbe  tent,  tlie  ham- 
pers, saddles,  and  aruis  placed  by  it.  'I*h« 
tent  is  unrolled  and  hoisted  to  tbe  tree,  a  pole 
is  cut  for  its  other  end,  the  long  tent  rape  cat- 
ritd  over  it  and  mode  fa*t  to  a  bush  or  a  peg, 
and  when  tlie  corners  aro  pegged  out  by  the 
Hat  iron  pega  attached,  our  night  quarters  are 
ready,  and  our  traps  already  undir  it^  secure 
from  dew.  One  of  ua.  meanwhile,  has  col- 
lected fuel  and  lighted  a  fire,  brought  water 
and  set  it  beating.  Tlien  thero  is  a  journey 
for  corn,  and  a  task  to  husk  it.  Tho  horsea 
are  caught  aud  offered  tlieir  Bupijer,  cnch  on 
1)19  own  blanket,  as  manger,  ihey  bite  it 
from  the  llie  oar,  taking,  now  and  then,  es- 
pecially tbe  mule,  some  of  the  hunks,  a^  salad 
By  this  time  it  is  nearly  dark,  and  we  bastUy 
colket  fuel  for  the  night,  thinking,  rather 
dol<*fully,  what  we  may  have  for  supper.  If 
nothing  have  been  shot  or  bouglit,  there  la 
only  the  hot  com  meal,  cngogc' I  'in 

with  the  com,  to  he  aent  for.    Tl.  i«s 

with  some  rancor  and  a  cup  of  •  •  n 

comes  a  ramble  out  into  tho  vague,  uomiuuily 
for  logs  of  firewood,  but  partly  for  ronmnC'e^ 
A  little  way  from  the  firelight  glower  indis- 
tinct old  grenta  all  about;  aticka  crack  under 
the  feet,  the  horses  start  and  peer  wildly,  with 
stretched  ears,  after  you  ;  who  knows  what 
wildcat,  wolf,  or  vogubood  nigger  may  bo 
watching  to  spiLng  npou  you  If  you  go  further 
from  tho  light.  Theo,  leaning  upon  your 
elbow,  you  lounge  awhile  upon  the  confines 
of  combustion,  toasting  your  various  fronts, 
and  never  getting  warmed  through.  Then  a 
caudle  and  a  book  or  pcuoil  ia  the  tent,  hood- 
ed in  blaukets.  Then  a  piling  on  of  logs  for  a 
parting  and  enduring  firo,  and  your  weary 
bones,  covered  with  everything  nvailsblot 
stretch  themselves,  from  a  soddle-baiHr,  out 
towards  tho  biaxe,  and— the  chilly  daylight/' 

**  Late  in  the  same  evening  wc  reached  the 
town  of  Caldwell,  the  *fteat  of  justice'  of 
Burloaon  County.  Wo  were  obliged  to  leave 
our  horses  in  a  stable,  made  up  uf  a  rc^of.  in 
which  was  a  loft  for  the  storage  of  proven  tier, 
set  upon  posts,  without  aide  boarding,  so  that 
tlio  norther  mot  with  no  obstruction.  It  was 
filled  with  horeiofl,  and  ours  alone  wore  blan* 
koted  for  tlie  night  The  mangers  were  very 
shallow  aud  narrow,  and  as  tlie  corn  was  fed 
on  the  cob,  a  conaiderable  proportion  of  it  was 
tlirown  out  by  the  horses  in  their  etforb  to  de- 
tach  tho  edible  portion.  With  laudable  econo- 
my, our  landlord  had  twenty -five  or  thirty  pigs 
ruuuing  at  large  in  thia  atable,  to  prevent  this 
overtlow  from  ooicg  wasted. 

*'  The  hotel  building  was  an  unusually  lar^e 
and  fine  one  -,  the  principal  room  hod  gl&sa  win- 
dows. Several  panes  of  those  were,  nowevar, 
broken,  and  the  outside  door  could  not  be 
closed  from  without  -,  and,  when  closed,  waa 
generally  pried  opeu  with  a  pc»ckel  knife  by 
Uiose  wiho  wiiihed  to  go  out  A  great  port  of 
tho  Limo  it  was  U-ft  open.    Supp&r  waa  served 
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in  another  mom,  in  which  there  was  no  fire» 
and  the  outAide  door  wax  left  opon  fur  the  con- 
venience of  the  BcrvAiits  in  passin;;  tn  and 
finom  the  kitchen,  which,  nfi  usual  hero  at  lar^e 
houses,  was  in  a  dctAchcd  building.  Supper 
was,  however,  eaten  with  such  rn])idiiy  that 
nothing  hud  time  to  freeze  on  the  table. 

"  TEXAX  CONVERSATION. 

"There  were  six  Tcxans,  planters  and  herds- 
men, who  had  made  har1>or  at  the  inn  fur  the 
norther,  two  German  Bhoivkctnord  and  a 
youn^  Inwj'cr.  wjio  were  uoanlera,  be»ide3 
our  party  of  three,  who  had  to  l>c  pi»afod  be- 
fore the  "fire  during;  '  the  eveninjr.'  We  kept 
coats  and  hatn  on.  and  gained  as  much 
warmth,  fi-om  tho  friendly  mannor  in  which 
we  drew  tftj;elher,  as  possible.  After  lujcer- 
tAinin;:;,  by  a  not  at  nil  impertinent  or  inccm- 
sidcrato  method  of  inquiry,  where  we  were 
from,  whieh  way  wo  were  poinjr.  wlint  wo 
thou;;ht  of  the  country,  what  wo  thou^'ht  of 
tho  weather,  and  what  were  tljecni)aeitie.-»  and 
the  cost  of  our  firearms,  we  were  considerrd 
as  initiated  members  of  the  crowd,  and  '  tlie 
conversation  bccnmo  j»euernl.' 

"  One  of  the  (i:entleniirn  nsked  me  if  I  had 
seen  '  thid  new  instrument.' 

'* '  What  instrument  ?' 

*' '  This  grand  hoojrr* 

'*  *  I  never  heard  of  it  before :  what  i.<  it  7* 

"  •  I  don't  know,  only  that.'  He  I>^)intc^d  to 
a  largo  poster  on  the  wall,  advurtisinjf  •  /,. 
GUhert'g  celebrated  pnfcnt  GvL.KSTi.  IJornom, 
and  tquare  pi(ini>-Jttrten.'  I  mention  the  cir- 
cumstunce  as  a  caution  to  jirintors  in  tho 
choice  of  words  for  the  use  of  their  emphntio 
type. 

***8nm.  Houston  and  his  eccentricities 
formed  a  very  interesting;  l»)pic  of  conversa- 
tion. Nearly  e^-ery  person  i)R'8ent  liiid  ncen 
the  worthy  H<'ntttor  in  nome  ridiculous  and  not 
very  honorable  position,  and  tliere  was  mu<'h 
laughter  at  his  expeuHO.  As  he  sr*< -nufl  to  bo 
held  in  very  little  respect,  wo  inquin-d  it"  ho 
were  not  popular  in  Texa.^.  He  had  many 
warm  old  friends,  they  paid,  and  alnays  niado 
himself  popular  with  now  ac«iuaintnnc<"«,  ])ut 
the  CToater  part  of  the  old  fiijhting  Texans 
hated  and  denpiscd  him. 

•*  ABOUT  NIGGERS. 

"  But  the  most  interest  in^;  subject  to  Xorth* 
emcrs  which  was  talki-d  ot',  was  bmuplit  up 
bv  two  gentlemen  spr-nking  of  tho  lionvo 
wljcre  tln-y  ppcnt  th«!  ]irevii)us  nijjlit.  *  Tho 
man  made  a  white  boy,  fonrtren  or  fiflt-en 
years  oM.  get  uj)  and  g«i  out  in  tlic  n^'irtlur fur 
wood,  when  there  was  a  great,  strong  niirger 
fellow  lying  on  the  floor,  doinjj  nothing.  (lod ! 
I  had  an  a]ipetito  to  give  him  a  hundred,  right 
theru.' 

"  *  ANHiy.  you  wouldn't  go  out  int«>  the  north- 
or,  vourHi'lf,  would  you.  if  you  were  not  forced 
to  V  inquired  one,  laughingly. 

"  '  I  wouldn't  have  u  ni^gt-r  in  my  liou«*e  that 
I  was  afruiil  to  w't  to  work  at  anythinjj  1  want- 
ed him  to  do  ut  any  time.  Th«^yd  hired  him 
out  to  go  to  a  new  place  nrxt  Thursday,  and 
Ihcy  were  ufniid  if  tliey  didn't  treat  him  well, 
he'd  run  away.  If  1  <'oultln't  break  a  nigger 
of  running  away,  I  wouldn't  have  him  any 
how.' 

"  '  I  can  tell  you  bow  you  can  break  a  nig- 
ger of  running  away,  certain,'  sjiid  another. 
'Tliere  was  uii  old  lUImv  1  used  to  km.w  in 
G  corgia,  that  always  cured  his  bo.    If  a  nigger 


ran  away,  when  he  caaght  him  he  wonld  bind 
his  kneu  over  a  log,  and  fasten  him  ao  ba 
couldn't  stir ;  then  he'd  take  a  pair  of  pinchen 
and  pull  one  of  his  toe-naUa  out  by  tlie  roota; 
and  tell  him  that  if  he  ever  run  away  agun,htt 
would  pull  out  two  of  them,  and  if  be  mn  awaj 
again  after  that,  he  told  them  he'd  pull  out 
four  of  thom,  and  so  on,  doubliog  each  time. 
He  never  had  to  do  it  more  than  twice— U 
always  cured  them.' 

"  (3ne  of  the  company  then  said  that  he  wai, 
at  the  present  time,  in  pnmuit  of  a  nej^ro.  lie 
had  bought  him  of  a  connection  of  his  in  Mis- 
sissippi ;  he  told  him  when  he  boucbt  him  that 
ho  was  a  great  runaway.  Ho  had  run  away 
from  him  three  times,  and  alwaya  when  ther 
caught  him  ho  was  tryuig  to  gret  back  to  Hit^ 
noig  ;  that  was  the  reason  ho  Bold  him.  *  Ho 
ofl'ered  him  to  me  chean,'  ho  continued,  '  and 
I  bought  him  because  nc  was  a  firat-rate  nig- 
ger, aiid  I  thought  porha|xs  I  could  break  bim 
of  running  away  by  bringing  hiui  down  to  this 
new  country.  I  expect  he's  mnkine  for  Hexico, 
now.  I  am  a-most  sure  I  saw  hia  tracks  oa 
the  road  about  twelve  miles  back,  where  ho 
was  u- coming  ou  this  way.  Ni^ht  before  lait 
I  cu traced  with  a  man,  who's  cot  some  first* 
rate  nigger  dogs,  to  nuH't  mo  hero  to-night; 
but  I  suppose  tho  cohl  kc(>p8  him  back.*  He 
then  a>ked  us  to  look  out  for  him  aa  wc  went 
on  wi>st,  and  gave  us  a  minuto  deacription  cf 
him  that  wc  niight  recon;nizo  him.  He  waa  *  i 
real  black  nigger,'  and  carried  off  a  double- 
barreled  gun  with  him.  Another  man,  who 
was  gninc  on  by  another  road  westward,  oflfar* 
ctl  to  look  fr)r  liim  that  way,  and  to  advertise 
him.  Would  he  be  likely  to  defend  himsdf 
with  the  gun,  if  he  should  try  to  Mccure  him. he 
OKked.  'riio  owner  said  he  had  nodonbihe 
would.  Ho  was  as  humble  a  nigger  when  he 
was  at  work  as  ever  he  had  seen  ;  but  he  was 
a  mighty  ressolute  nigger— there  waa  no  man 
had  more  resolution.  *  Couldn't  I  induce  him 
to  let  me  take  the  gun,  by  pretending  1  wanted 
to  look  at  it,  or  something?  I'd  taJk  to  him 
hiniple  ;  make  as  if  I  was  a  stran^^r.  and  aak 
him  about  the  road,  and  so  on,  and  finally  aak 
him  what  he  hud  got  for  a  gun,  and  to  let  me 
li»ok  at  it.'  The  owner  didn't  bolicve  he'd  let 
go  of  the  gun ;  he  was  a  *  nigger  of  8en8e--as 
much  sendo  as  a  white  man ;  he  woo  not  one  of 
your  kiukeyhcaded  niggers.'  Tho  ohanceiof 
catching  him  were  discussed.  Some  thought 
they  wero  good,  and  some  that  the  owner 
might  ainuwt  as  well  givo  it  up,  he'd  |rot  such 
a  start.  It  was  threo  hundred  milea  to  the 
Mexican  frontier,  and  he'd  have  to  make  fires 
to  cook  tho  game  ho  would  kill,  and  could 
travel  only  at  night ;  but  then  every  niffffcr  or 
M(\vican  he  could  tind  would  help  liim  and  if 
ho  had  si>  much  i^ense,  ho'd  monagoto  find  out 
his  way  jiretty  straight,  and  yot  not  haT« 
white  lolks  see  him. 

"SHEEr  AND   PRICKS. 

"  Wc  had  observed  sheep  not  far  from  Cald- 
well, for  the  lir.-t  time.  They  wi-ro  in  a  large 
flock  of  some  four  or  five  hundred,  overlooked 
by  a  black  boy  on  horseback,  attended  by 
two  hound.".  Wc  were  told  that  the  wool  from 
this  liiick  ha«l  bc-en  sold  m  tho  neighborhood 
at  twenty  Hcvcn  cents  per  pound,  and  that 
the  flock  had  averaged  four  pounds  to  tho 
fleece. 

"  There  had  been  n  *  hiring*  of  nesroes  at 
the  Count  v  House  tho  week  before.  Kiirbt  or 
ten  were  hired  out  ut  from  f  175  to  f?5p  per 
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I      I6i 

^BMnum— the  hirer  eonlrocling  to  feed  them 
^■PfeU  and  to  {^ruvide  tivu  aub^t&ntiul  eoita  of 
^^BEw^thini^  and  ihoi^e. 
■  **  TJio  price  of  beef  at  Caldwell  was  two 

Cf*nt4  p«-r  pound;  pork^  five  cl'hU;  (orti-recl 

ditto,  six  cont«. 


*^  MANNERS   AND    THE  WKATHIJR. 

"  Wo  Blept  ill  a  lar{fe  upper  mom,  in  a  com- 

imny  of  five,  witb  a  broken  wiiirJow  nt  Ltio 
tend  of  our  bed,  and  auotUor  at  our  fiidL\ 
oOerinik'  ft  abort  cut  to  tho  norlber  a/utobb  oor 
lieflfli*. 

■''  '       ii'.ipoi}  to  fici^oneof  onr 

l>  LTrtivoIy  />;nt  in    tho 

cit  J       .     ..    iiTo  bed,  rxoIuuniBjf  to 

i^uuic  iiiiv  ^lnj  amdeii  remark,  liiAt  bL^tklwuys 
did  90,  H  gavo  bim  lirae  to  ecc  wbnt  be  viUs 
ubout  before  it  weut  out. 

*'  Tbti  next  mormujsr  the  j^ound  waa  cov- 
ered with  ttleely  qui!  the  g:alc  filill  eontiiiued 
(a  prtUy  steady  cJoso  reefing  brt^^stc)  during 
th(*th\y. 

*'  Wo  wished  to  bav©  a  bor?c  Rhoi  The 
blarksimith}  who  wag  a  vrhitc^  man,  we  found 
in  hi«  aboij,  cloaiiing^  a  fowlin^pieco.     It  wai 

too  d d  cold  to  work,  ho  t^atcl,  and  he  wass 

§/3fiOit  to  *boot  Home  gceec  ;  be,  at  length,  at 
ow  urpent  rcon***t,  rons*»nted  to  e«m  a  dol- 
bif  ;  b«(,  ftili  i  I  hie?  flpmn,  bo  found 

that  wc!  bnd  1  wnd  took  11  (»ff  iii^jatUj 

norUier  1a'<lctl,  fur  auy  man.  As  be  hud  no 
&hn<?s  ready  made,  ho  bbaolulcYy  tumtd  us 
out  of  tiic  pliop,  and  obli;;od  H8  to  po  nuvunty- 
five  mil 04  furLher,  a  great  part  of  tho  way 
©ver  a  jcbbly  road,  by  which  the  bi'twt  lost 
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,.  Aroo  »hoefi  bf  fore  ho  could  bo  sbotj, 
f  **Thi*  reapect  for  I  he  northor  »  by  no 
'neniii  ftlndfumr  here.  The  publication  of  the 
Wet:k'a  ut-'Wspapcr  in  Bajstrop  wna  iotemipted 
hy  the  northa*,  the  editor  mcDtiimintf,  trn  a 
tutliolcnt  rcttAon  for  the  invcnl«rity»  the  fact 
ttiat  his  printing-office  wa«  m  the  north  part 
of  Tho  house, 

'*  Wc  ci'ntlnnod  *       >  blaring  the  dnv, 

in  Hpitc  (}f  the  inn  uc'-^s  of  the  afr, 

oecii«ii*nrd  bj^  the  i  l  with  which  tho 

%\vet  of  rb©  night  hiid  iduth*Mi  tho  prairies, 
without  auy  dieeomfort,  until  wo  w<*rc  obliged 
aj;ain  to  enter  one  of  Ihtjec  prnirio  houfies. 
Purine  the  next  nl^bt  it  fell  calm,  and  the 
cold,  a-B  mnaHUfrd  hy  the  rnritrnrtinr  of  (he 
mercury,  wo>  s*ro* 

But  the  biin  i  by 

noon,  the weu.  .:  .^-         i^  aa 

in  the  fat  rest  Odubi'r  day  in  Mnw  York. 

"  Durinj^  tho  continuance  of  Lb«  norther, 
the  Hky  wa«  eoni^tciutly  co vei*ed  with  donee 
gray  chuda»  the  wind  varied  from  N,K,K.  to 
K.W.,  and  wa»  alsu  of  varlnblo  force.  Our 
tbermoinctricnl  obacrrationa  were  as  follow  : 
Jan,  5th,  Hi.aO  a.m.      ...        67  dec 

♦'             'J     r.U.  .                       47  " 

4       •*     .  42  " 

o             6      **  ...        40  " 

"   6th,    7.30  A.if.  .        ,        ,    25  *^ 

'*  It  continned  at  about  thij  jpoiot  during 
Hne  fonowint;  two  daya,  when  it  tell  (Jan.  Stb. 

tJ30  A.M.}  to  til**, 

**  Wo  virited,  several  times,  the  Texns  hes^ 
filature  in  tiefsion,  ojjd  have  i^oldoin  been  more 
lmpr«r8»ed  wilh  re-^peet  for  the  working  of 
Pr  nnicrnlte  intitit  u  t  ions 

**  I  havo  aoea  ftovorai  almilar  bodies  at  tho 


Nori;  :-,  -  ■   '  r  ■■ ,., 

on  o  ^f 

them  euutjuitiidtrd  my  juvuiuiit^i  y  ict-^ec-t,  lor 
Ibotr  ninjoJo  munly  dignity  and  truhtvrorthi- 
ncea  for  tne  dwliesk  tJ,"  -  i  -  -  ij  them,  more 
than  tho  General  At-.  '  xae>.    lb  ere 

wa*  hfini'^t  fl'iqitr;-.'  :.t  f^vt^ry  op- 

porli.    '■'..:■.■  '  .  .,jv. 

rie-J  :  o 

pard  ■■  ,      ■  _,     -     .  ,  ..'^'It^ 

geutU-niKiiiy  dce<*rum.  One  ^^f«ili<-»i«ti,  in  a 
vtato  of  intoxicution,  Rttoroptcd  to  Qddrt«»fbe 
hon«e  (but  that  hnnpcne  cl-c where),  and  be 
wa*  fiuitiljy  pcrsuadtid  to  retire." 

*'Thia  centlemBii  bad  thirty  or  forty  do* 
prpcw,  amltwo  Icfritimate  SMiia.  One  wjkfli  an 
idle  _ynun^  mnn.  The  other  woa  nlrcacly»  at 
eight  yeara  old,  a  swearing,  tobaccoebewing 
young  bully  and  ruflinn.  Wo  heard  him 
whipping  bis  puppy  behind  tho  houf»e,  And 
swearintf  betweru  the  bhiw^s,  bis  fathrr  and 
mother  beiii«;  at  hnnd.  llie  tone  wus  nn  evi- 
dent imilntion  of  his  rather's  mode  of  dealing 
with  his  «luve». 

**'  I've  ^ot  an  acrnunt  to  setUc  with  you; 
I've  let  you  go  about  long  enough  ;  111  teach 
you  who's  your  master;  thrre,  go  now,  God 
damn  you,  but  I  haven't  got  through  with  you 
yet.' 

*' '  \  on  stop  that  curKing/  aatd  hi*  father,  at 
length,  *  it  isn't  right  Ibr  little  boy»  to  cun»e,' 

"'W^hat  do  yau  do  when  you  g<ti  mud?' 
replied  the  imy  i  '  reek  on  you  cubs  Home;  so 
now  y*>ud  betTer  shut  up,' ' 

Wo  repentetlly  beard  men  ctirEe  white  wo- 
men unci  cbihtren  m  thU  elylc^  wilhout  thtr 
leujit  provocation." 

*' Ju  the  whole  journey  lhrouj.'h  Ewrtcm 
TcxaiHt  wo  dhl  not  see  one  rf  the  h  hnbitnnti 
look  into  a  newppapir or  u  i  i^'h  wa 

spent  day*,  in  huu^^e*  when  Jonng- 

ing  about  tho  lire  without  _        ^ :.,      One 

evening  I  took  up  n  paper  which  hud  been 
lying  nnopeued  upon  the  table  of  the  inn 
where  we  wore  Htnying,  and  smiled  to  nee  how 
painfully  uewa  items  dribbled  into  the  'lixna 
eounlry  popenr,  tho  Iovh  of  the  tut:;  boat 
'Ajux,    wIj  N'd   befure  we  left   New 

York,  biiri  ;^ivcu  an  the  loss  of  the 

*eplendid  f;  itj.' 

*'  A  roan  who  *^at  near  «aid — 

**  *  Reckon  yon  vo  read  a  good  deal,  hnin't 
you  V 

*' '  Oh,  yob;  why?' 

*'  *  Iteckoned  you  had.' 

"  *  Why  T* 

**  *  You  look  OS  though  yon  liked  to  read- 
Well,  it'*  It  L'.Mifl  \]nn>jf  .S'pono  you  lake  a 
pleasure  n  ou /' 

"  *  That  o,  on  what  1  hnvo 

Inroad.  1  rupjnM  ,v.i.  body  likes  to  read 
when  they  Ijud  anything  mteresliug  to  them, 
don't  they  7' 

'*  *  No ;  li'a  damn  tiretome  to  pome  folks,  1 
reckon,  any  how/lcM  you've  gt>i  iht^  Jiabit  of 
it.  Well,  'it's  a  gaod  thing;  you  cun  pobii 
away  your  time  do,'  " 

These  cxtrncts,  selected  almost  from 
Bucces*.ive  pages,  hnvo  the  value  of 
TeD»<?r8's  pictures.  They  are  ctaboruto 
interiors,  full  of  chtiractemtic  lif*%  aud 
pregnant  with  prt>of  of  the  gf^nerol  jtul<} 
of  tho  people.  Texfis,  in  fftrl,  j^  not 
olviiiiijd.     Decency  in  forgottcoi  i  CMok* 
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fng  is  unknown  ;  tbe  itihnbHtint  togtirdn 
wosblng  with  the  amused  surpmo  of  the 
Frenchman  over  a  wash-stand  at  tho 
Gretit  Exhibition;  "what  is  that  ma- 
chine ?"  Life  Is  snpported  upon  heary 
Cirtrn-citke  and  fried  fat  Do  ore  are 
liizunea ;  windows  are  enperflnities ; 
eomfort,  cleanlinces^  and  attention  to 
mie*8  own  busineas  were  never  heard  of. 
Tlie  whole  of  Ea*tem  TexnAt  as  our 
traveler  naw  it,  is  a  beautiful  region 
poase^ed  by  a  few  |shiftlo!5s  and  igno- 
rant gquatters.  Of  course  he  makes  no 
Buch  general  assertion  as  thia.  Nothing 
U  more  agreeable  in  Mr.  Olmsted*8 
book  than  his  total  freedom  from  sweep* 
ing  assertions  of  all  kinds.  Ho  makes 
nothing  a  rule.  The  facta  tell  them- 
selves and  draw  their  own  moral ;  and* 
in  concluding  tho  first  division  of  his 
work,  upon  EasteiTi  Texas,  he  says 
only  I 

"  Tlie  render  wbo  hoB  not  beeti  there  may 
think  our  Mocial  experience  of  tliiw  part  ni  tho 
st&te  peculiar  and  ejtceptioual  l«an  only  say 
that  wt"  traveled  on  an  overoijc  not  more  than 
lourtefD  miles  a  daVt  and  tfo  inuiat  have  etop- 
pod  At  aJmoDt  every  tonth  or  fiffecnth  hou»e 
on  tho  chief  cmt^i^rant  and  majl-road  of  tho 
etato.  1  have  given  our  impre*««ioii8  aa  we 
r<>ceivcd  them,  and  the  only  advantaf^o  they 
now  hnve  over  bia  own,  ia  in  tho  Btrcn^th 
which  tlio  reiteration  of  day  after  day  pivea 
over  that  of  page  after  pace.  Had  we  entered 
Tejtaa  bv  the  sea,  stopped  at  the  chief  towna 
and  the  frequonfcti  hntel«,  traveled  by  publio 
conveyance*,  fti  I  letter*  tu  promi- 

nent and  hospii  imla,  upon  neh  old 

ooiutt  pimiliitioij  .    ^  of  the  Eaat  might 

have  liad,  pcrhap*,  a  mure  rosy  lone." 

But  it  is  the  people  of  a  countrTt  and 
not  •'prominent  and  hospitable  indivi- 
duals upoD  rich  old  coa^t  plantations** 
who  dctermiuG  its  character  and  pros- 
pects, 

Iq  Western  TexoK,  the  mogt  interest- 
ing matters  of  observation  aie  the  Ger- 
man jjcttlemeiits.  Before  this  of  Mr. 
Olmsted*s»  we  bad  no  adequato  account 
of  their  condition,  history,  and  pros- 
pects.    Here  is  his  Btni  impression : 

**The  firet  German  settlera  wo  saw,  wo 
knew  at  once*  They  lived  in  little  log  cahino, 
nod  had  inrlosiirea  of  ten  acreB  of  land  about 
Uiem.  Tho  cabina  wertt  very  eimplo  and 
cheap  habitftlions ;  but  there  wore  many 
littJo  conveniencca  about  them,  and  a  r^uro 
to  secure  eomfort  in  Binnll  wavB  evident, 
that  waa  very  aj^rooable  to  notice.  So,  al«o, 
th©  greater  variety  of  the  cropg  which  had 
heen  grown  tipoQ  their  allotmuntii,  and  tho 
more  clean  a  no  complete  tillnjjo  thtiy  bad  re- 
ceived, contrriMed  favorably  with  tho  patches 
of  com ntuhble,  overgrown  with  crab  gracs, 
which  are  utiuallv  tho  only  gardenb  to  b«  »€hiju 
t^joinlng  tho  cabiua  of  the  pour  whit«6  aad 


--re  alio  feft 

._.y  Utii  t)ue 

and   rfetpcctfal 

^,  boanSodonr, 

i  T  clttM  of  £tmm- 

,  but  iucrtfi€>  of  Htum 

irk,  or  brick,  Iftld  n 

'•'I  <>f  boards  mtJkm 

•^  larger  Ineiii* 

'ain- 
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■Iavch,    The  penpl. 
be  »cen^  men,  wo. 
Bome  work«  and   } 
they  conld   ^ivo 
srreetins'  to  fh*»  pft- 

^-Af:     ■ 

mnch  Ml 
and  a  ^' 
honsea  m  \ 
having;  exter  I 
between  the  ^ 
over  them. 
urea*  from  w! 
beentnh 
a  numli 

LABOa  r 

than  an  &cm  in  t.^:^; 

85  if  thoyhad  becti 

had  yielded  a  finu 

from  that  we  had  noticed  on  11ii«  pl(uit«6«M 

tho   day   before,  in    thfe    «Mn:um«taoco— tt» 

picking  had  1h  i  pitted,  and  that 

with  eare  riTi  ^at  DoncarUw 

cotton  which  iv&lion  l.&.i  rr<y 

ducod  bad  beea  lefi  to  wahto.      *1 

«talkfi  stood  rather  more  clo^ly,  m 

lefts  e3Etraordinary  Bize,  but  mucb  iri<>i  (^  i^wtm, 

or  regular  in  tbeir  growth  Uian  oo  tJbe  plimH- 

tions." 

This  IS  the  key-note  of  all  his  sabsB- 
quent  observation.  In  the  very  fitsl 
house  he  enters,  he  finds  neatness,  c^oiiK 
fort,  thrift.  The  fried  fat  aiid  hea^v/, 
fiour  corn-cake  are  omitted  for  a  seasoii. 

**  I  never  in  my  life,  except,  perbapt,  ia 
awakening  from  a  dream,  met  with  so^  a 
sndden  and  complete  transfer  of  jiRatif'turirttM, 
instead  of  looftp  hoai'ded  or  1.  *v^alla, 

with  crevice*  s^tuflVd  with  ra;^-^  :  m\Vi 

mortar,  winch  we  have  been  at .  _   j.  iufe« 

during  the  Inat  month ^  en  stavmi^  in  a  tlo«>r, 
where  we  have  found  any  to  open  :  instoa4« 
even,  of  f^^ur  bare,  cheerleaw  Hidc-a  of  white 
washed  plaster,  which  we  have  found  Iwino 
or  thrieo  only  in  a  more  arifttocratic  Americaa 
residence,  wo  were— in  thort,  wo  wcro  hi  Qm- 
many." 

The  secret  of  this  he  considers  to  lit 
in  **  careful  nnd  thorough  working^"' 
Wo  have  a  vivid  and  picturesque  3o*^ 
scription  of  the  qunint  old  town  of  Soil  ^ 
Antonio,  with  eopiouu  details  of  the 
Mexicans  in  Texas,  the  number  of 
whom,  by  tho  best  reports,  Mr.  Olin* 
filed  estimates  at  25,000,  and  the  neigfi« ) 
borhood  of  whom  to  the  dav*«6i  witJi 
whom  they  afliliate,  is  di.'stressirig  to  all 
lovers  of  the  Blave  system.  There  are 
delightful  accounts  of  the  Germ  an  emi* 
gration  nnd  settlementi  with  curiousi,  ehi- 
borate»  and  interesting  statistics,  all  of 
which  wo  cannot  illuistrato  by  further 
quotation.  It  is  clear  thai  a  great  part  of 
the  intelligence  and  skill,  if  cot  tlie  capU 
tal^of  the  country  is  among  the  Gm  mans; 
and  the  conclusions  of  our  author  tird 
fully  supported  by  the  facts  he  citettir.i 
But  all  the  time  thoy  were  camping  i 
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picnicking,   with     such    mcidenta    oa 
this ; 

" '  Jfoniin'»  j^cntlemcn/  gftld  the  wlute  ixiah. 

**  *  Oood  morning,  air.' 

"  *  Yga: 

"  *  W  I'l!.  I  f  wasr  ytju  cwno  near  not  Irn vUn* 
mviCih  further,  laat  night' 

'*  *  Hovr  ^i  V 

♦* '  Wt?n,  you  nefl,  I*vo  lost  my  horses  Bince 
a  week  ago,  and  bcin'  aa  how  a  n<Mr  eetUor,  I 
couldn't  very  well  afford  to  do  wilhout  'cm* 
Lete  la.*t  night.  I  hceid  bells  around^  so  I  went 
and  njuaed  oat  two  of  my  niRgeim,  and  told 
'em  to  see  if  thot  wan't  r.tir  lirM*«tn  rung'inf; 
bfli^k  oijain.    Well,  Ibey 


hy^  fAmo  back  nlmightvV 


\  by  and- 
in  they'd 
foUerod  'cm  by  the  bella  u     .  .  r}i[^  ^ny, 

and  had  comointo  aMoiican «  they 

knew  it    Well,  I  knew  oa  no  L  an» 

could  havo  any  pood  buainc^fl  --v.  r  Llt.',  and 
I  just  put  on  my  boota,  aud  told  'cm  to  coU 
the  rcftt,  and  got  the  doj^s,  and  I  ijot  the  ^uni, 
and  we  sot  out  to  eee  who  vo  was.  i*o  whom 
we  got  herp,  I  kinder  neooted  roun'  to  *oe  what 
1  ckjiuld,  ana  I  tell  you  I  didn't  like  the  luokl 
0'  yo.  I  told  part  of  'em  lo  go  down  the  road 
round  the  hill,  and  I  went  up  with  t^mrcst  that 
way,  and  when  w©  got  covered  up  with  tho 
hill  we  made  a  fire  aod  Jay  round  till  daylight, 
keepin'  watch  of  ye.  TVU  yo  what,  if  yo'd 
budged  much,  you'd  have  got  some  buek- 
iboC  in  your  atomachs,  you  may  bet  on  that 
H>em'a  fikety  animals  you'vo  got  tbero.* 

** '  Yufl,  air.' 

*•  *  Weil,  I'll  go  'long.  Han't  seen  a  jMur  of 
gray  hones^  haye  ye,  with  &  bay  maro  with 

"  Moral  (for  prairie  trayelera) ;  Never  mind 
what' a  atirrijig,  lie  quiet  in  your  blivnketo." 

Siz  moDtbs  of  such  wander! ng^  and 
then  the  **  flavor  of  bacon  and  corn 
was  washed  out  in  the  cheer  of  the  8t, 
Ciiarles/*  at  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Olrasted  dcYotes  two  final  chap- 
ters to  a  general  Burrej  of  the  position 
and  prospecta  of  the  state.  Of  tho 
original  acquisition,  he  says  t  "  We  saw 
the  land  Iving  idle;  we  took  it.  This, 
to  other  nations,  is  all  we  can  say. 
Which  one  of  them  can  cast  the  first 
atone  ?"  To  this,  of  course,  we  can  re* 
ply^  that  it  does  not  follow  we  ought 
Bot  to  be  stont^d.  He  thinks,  also,  thcr^j 
was  no  **  deliberate  and  treacherous  plot 
fur  the  conquest  of  Texas,"  but  that  the 
acquisition  was  rather  the  result  of  a 
free  fig^ht  than  a  plot.  But,  however 
acquired,  the  state  of  Texas  will  un- 
doubtedly becotno  a  debatable  groundj 
upon  wliich  our  great  national  question 
of  labor  will  be  practicoUy  discussed. 
The  general  result  of  Mr.  Olmsted^s  ob- 
seryation,  upon  this  subject,  as  wo  are 
Burv  it  will  be  of  his  dciicriptions  in  all 
candid  minds,  is  thus  stated  bj  him : 

*'  I  know  of  no  other  enot  tu  a  Soulhem  ttalo 
where  white  agriottliurul  kborera  can  be  hired^ 


than  (ho  nonnan  nelehborhoodfi  of  Texas  i  la 
fact,  ilo  other  spot  whnrt*  fho  relative  advan- 
tage a  of  white  or  bLiv  '  V  ---m  he  even  di». 
cuBsed  in  peaee.     F  i^^h  etamina- 

ti on  of  Southern  nprr  Jnd  herorao 

convinced  lhn<  i  n- 

economical  an'i  li 

em  liabita,  to  Li;        ..    .  ^.     ,    -'>f 

annoyance,  which,  when  caooiiti^  fnr  n  iit'o* 
time,  he  should  not  voluntarily  inftict  upon 
himaetf." 

The  Go rmanSj  who  are  in  general  the 
present  representatives  of  the  free -labor 
system,  number  35,000.  Tbey  have  lit- 
llo  association  with  the  Americans  ex- 
cept for  trade  ;  but,  of  course,  there  are 
two  rival  influences  at  work  among  them 
— that  of  freedom  and  that  of  slaycry ; 
and  Mr.  Olmsted  tells  a  capital  story  of 
the  heroism  of  Dr.  Douaij  a  German 
anti-slavery  editor: 

"  While  at  work  at  hla  preu  one  mortiingt 
h«  wttA  interrupted  by  a  knock,  which  iolro* 
duepd  a  Rix  foot  citizen  of  the  region^  holding 
in  hia  hand  a  heavy  sticky  and  accompaoied 
by  a  friend, 

•» '  Are  you  the  editor  of  thla  Qonnan  neira- 
paper?'  he  oakod. 

**  •  Yea,  sir,' 

" '  You're  an  abolitioniBt,  ore  you  V 

"*Yei,  air.' 
■  "  Then  came  a  pause,  after  which  the  in- 
quiry— 

"  ^  Wliat  do  you  moan  by  an  abolitionitt  7* 

"  The  editor  very  briefly  explained. 

**  Another  paueo  followed,  after  which  tho 
citixon  onnotinced  that  he  would  eonauU  with 
his  friend  a  moment  out«ide.  Ho  shortly  r© 
entered,  Aoying : 

**  *  Well,  sir,  we've  eoneludtjd  that  you  ore 
a  God  damn'd  aboUtiuni:>t,  and  thut  auch  a 
■coundrtd  aei  yon  are  ought  to  be  thrashed  out 
of  tho  town.' 

"  '  Very  well,  <Ir,    Try  it' 

"  A  third  pause  ennaed,  to  terminate  which » 
the  editor  opened  the  door,  whereupon  the  in- 
divldn&lji  walki'd  out. 

"  The  ^abontionimn*  of  the  editor  waft,  it  la 
fair  to  aay,  of  a  very  mild  type^  conftjied  to  the 
belief— ^un til  lately  nuiver'sal  ot  tho  South'— 
thai  slavery  was  on  evil ;  ho  being  by  oo 
meanji  ready  to  propose  any  nritcticfil  meas* 
urea  for  ita  remoyaL  Nor  did  any  Oerman 
with  whom  we  convefwsd  during  our  joanief, 
ao  for  OS  I  recollect,  go  beyond  this  not  yery 
treoBoiiablo  idoa  tu  actual  politics." 

The  experience  of  tho  German  free- 
labor  applied  to  the  cotton  culture,  satis- 
fies Mr.  Ohnsted  Uiat  it  is  just  aa  valu- 
able and  effective  as  slave-labor.  This 
b,  perhaps,  the  chief  result  of  his  Texan 
observation ;  and  this  becutnes  a  very 
important  practical  consideration  when 
it  is  remembered  that  tho  population  of 
Western  Texas  is  now  estimated  at 
93,000,  divided  roughly  thus:  Ameri- 
cans^ 30,000  *,  German!*,  25,000 ;  negroes, 
23,0iJ0;  Mexicans,  16,000;  the  number 
of  actual  Blaveholdcrs,  about  700. 
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Here,  then,  is  &  glorious  country, 
Bcarcely  settled,  and.  so  far  as  settled, 
vieldiog  its  most  valuable  crop  most 
profitably  to  free  labor,  >vith  a  mixed 
population  already  in  possession,  of 
whom  some\^'hat  less  than  a  third  arc 
naturally  opposed  to  slavery,  and  about 
a  fifth  (the  Mexicans),  whose  native 
country  is  the  neij^hborinpj  state,  frater- 
nize with  the  slave.  AVe  have  risen 
from  the  book  which  so  admirably  treats 
every  a.spect  of  the  subject,  with  re- 
newed hope  ft>r  the  future  of  Texas, 
and  of  the  Union  of  which  it  is  a  part. 
It  is  a  country  well  worth  fighting  for, 
with  pen.  and  tongue,  and  swurd.  "NVe 
have  no  hesitation  in  calling  Mr.  Olm- 
sted's work  a  national  benefit.  In  spirit, 
and  scope,  and  treatment,  it  is  broad, 
and  calm,  and  wise,  beyond  the  usual 
wisdom  of  the  years  that  can  support 
such  a  journey  with  unquailin;:  energy 
and  untiring  enthusiasm.  "We  look  for- 
ward with  the  greatest  interest  to  his 
subsequent  volumes,  as  invaluable  con- 


tributions to  our  public  resources  of  ia- 
telligcnce  upon  the  subjects  most  import- 
ant to  everv  American ;  and  respond 
heartily  to  the  spirit  in  which  he  tikif 
leave  of  Texas : 

*'  For  a  traveler  who  has  lately  riddm  orcr 
the  Hold,  it  w  not  cany  to  express  rvgrat  for  tW 
Biiiii>l<)  fuel  that  the  fates  have  ordered  ta^  ■ 
addition  toournutional  estate,  thouf^h  he  may 
bclifvo  it  dcnrly  purchased,  if  it  serve  to  de- 
hiy  for  a  Kiujrlc  year  our  ultimate  riddaneecf 
tho  curpi*  of  slavery.  Since  an  finj^lish  ploe 
first  broke  tho  vircrin  award  of  the  sea-slope  cC 
Vinxiiiia,  Sa.\oiii}  have  not  entered  on  so  m^- 
iiitiuc'ut  a  domain.  Many  times,  while  mafciny 
tboso  not 08, 1  huvo  stoupcd  to  seek  a  sapeiflS' 
tivG  equal  to  puqio  inuividual  feature  of  ihs 
scenery  to  bo  dftfcribed,  and  one  is  more  **«— 
ever  woiitin:;  to  apply  to  tho  country  ss  i 
whole.  With  a  front  ou  tho  highway  of  fln 
world,  tlio  high  central  deserts  of  the  ooati- 
nout  behind,  a  f^cutlc  slope  stretching  betweoi, 
of  Roll  unmatched  in  any  known  equal  aretr 
and  a  climate  tempered  for  either  work  of 
balmy  enjoyment,  lexos  has  an  Arcadian  pn* 
Omiuenco  of  po;iition  amon^  our  statei,  aad 
an  opulent  future  before  her,  that  only  wan- 
ton mismauagomcut  can  forfeit" 
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AFTER  five  years  of  restless  wander- 
ing up  and  down  the  earth,  giither- 
ing  no  moss,  trying  every  soil  and 
taking  root  in  none,  a  scandalously  un- 
productive man,  of  no  use  to  my.s(.lf  or 
my  fellows,  bound  to  them  by  no  ties 
of  common  sympathy  or  service,!  found 
myself  home  again,  where  there  was  no 
Lome.  My  father's  house  had  no  placo 
for  me ;  my  father  repudiated  and  ignor- 
ed me  ;  my  mother's  children  turned 
their  faces  from  me.  My  old  friends 
passed  by  on  the  other  side,  and  looked 
at  me  askance,  ast<»nishf-d  at  the  seem- 
ing bravado  which  could  permit  me  to 
thrust  myself  in  their  way,  or  stand 
where  they  might  meet  me.  Intem- 
perate, possessed  of  a  devil  of  drink — 
thirst,  eternal  thirst,  from  my  rising 
up  to  my  lying  down — mad,  irresponsi- 
ble to  God  or  man — never  premeditat- 
ing, never  foreseeing  the  result  of  any 
Word  I  mi^rbt  utter,  any  deed  I  might 
c<immit — liable  at  any  time  to  say  or  do 
that  which  would  involve  me  and  others 
in  a  eoinmon  ruin — I  rushed  madly 
along  throu;;h  life,  like  a  mad  ox  in  a 
criiwded  >;trw't,  only  by  some  strange 
providence  seeming  mercifully  to  avoid 


the  crash  which  all  oxpectod.  Mj  re- 
sources of  nu  almost  despcVato  charac- 
ter—precarious, wholly  nccideiital,  de- 
rived, at  the  moment,  from  the  plaoo 
where  I  might  bn])pen  to  ho — my  pow- 
ers, by  a  sort  of  convulsive  struggle, 
exercised  to  procure  tho  absolute  rociure- 
ments  of  tho  moment,  tho  ucces^iitiefl  of 

food,  and  drink,  and  sleep,   no  more 

niaking  no  provision  for  tho  future,  hop- 
ing nothing  from  tho  next  day,  and 
raring  as  little  what  evil  thing'  the  next 
day  might  bring  forth— I  found  myself 
alone  in  New  York — truly,  in  its  most 
actual  and  painful  sense,  alone. 

My  family  had  agreed  not  to  pronounce 
my  name  among  them.  A  larg-e  and  in- 
fluential circle  of  friends,  who  had  once 
hoped  for  at  least  good  thin^  of  me, 
shrugged  their  shoulders  and  shook 
their  heads,  kindly  content  to  give  me 
up,  only  thinking  I  should  be  grateful 
that  they  did  no  more.  Educated  in  a 
profession  which  requires  tho  exercise 
of  tho  coolest  sagacity  in  emergoncies, 
and  at  all  times  well -braced  nerves  and 
a  stead}'  head  and  hand,  I  had  been 
compelled  to  throw  away  that  resource 
— too  glad  tliat  it  was  in  my  i>ower  to 
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avoid  the  constantly  recurring  risk  of 
Bocrifk'bj^  human  lite  in  the  dovilLsh 
niAniai  which  so  often  possessed  me* 
that  I  dreaded  even  the  sight  of  the 
operating  knife,  and  turned  away  from 
tno  possibility  of  my  services  hcing 
required,  as  from  the  chance  of  commit- 
ting gome  drf ndful  crime.  StiU,  always 
stniiigoly  b<^lieTing,  even  in  my  maddest 
moments,  that  I  should  not  die  soon — still, 
always  poseesaed  of  invinciblo  faith  in 
Bom©  mysterious  power  that  would  surely 
bfl  exerted,  In  good  time,  in  my  behalf — 
still  convinced  through  all  my  being 
that  I  should  not  die  until  I  had  redeem- 
ed myself — even  looking  death,  starv- 
ation, priswnst  and  self-destruction 
straight  in  tho  face  from  moment  to 
moment,  yet  never  fearing  either:  a 
feeling  which  was  so  entirely  supersti- 
tious that  it  bung  about  mo  like  tm  at- 
mogphnre,  and  accompanied  me  lilie  an 
EUjgel;  that  became  an  essence,  an  aio- 
ma^  which  I  was  continually  breathing, 
of  which  I  was  always  sensible,  which 
I  took  witli  me  ioto  all  places  and  all 
companies — the  sufficing  scnso  of  a  su- 
pernatural protection.  I  never  ceased 
to  believe  that  1  should  on©  day,  by 
its  help,  conquer  myself,  and  assert  my 
manhood.  This  was  no  operation  oi 
reason.  It  was  superstition — it  was 
fatalism — it  was  even  spiritualism,  if 
you  choose  to  call  it  so.  It  may  have 
been,  for  aught  1  know  (and,  without 
any  tendency  to  spiritualistic  notions,  I 
am  content  to  believe  it  was),  the  actual 
presence  and  attendance,  always,  of  some 
one  who  had  loved  me,  and  was  now 
dead.  I  should  be  bnppy  to  believo  that 
it  was  my  mother.  But  there  it  ever  was  ; 
and  I  never  saw  tho  moment,  however 
hopeless,  however  mad,  however  lost» 
when  that  feeling  was  not  at  hand,  com- 
ing to  succor,  to  save  me-  It  was  that 
winch  kept  my  hands  from  my  thruat ; 
it  was  that  which  enabled  me  to  look 
bravely  in  the  face  the  men  and  women 
who  were  overwhelming  mo  with  indig- 
nant reproaches. 

**  Wait  a  Utile;  wait  a  little  J* 

That  was  my  cry  from  morning  till 
night,  to  myself,  and  to  all  I  could  get 
to  listen  to  me. 

Such  a  man  was  I,  when,  one  evening, 

JL  set  out  about  dusk  to  loaf — that  is  the 

-tPord — to  kill  time,  to  run  amok  down 

the  narrow  lane  of  a  day — having  all  daj 

drank  fire  in  one  scalding  stream, 

I  reached  Madii^on  square.  As  I  walk- 
ed, the  scene  around  me  whirling,  up- 


side down,  in  the  same  jammed  condition 
as  my  own  mind,  scarcely  knowing 
whither  my  steps  were  tending,  nor 
caring  much — strange  and  alarming  sen- 
sations took  posHes8ion  of  me  ;  yet  not 
altogether  strange,  for  I  had  had  pre- 
monitions of  the  kind  before,  but  never 
80  forcibly. 

1  know  that  my  mind  was  wandering. 
I  was  conscious  only  now  and  then  of 
where  I  was.  Especially  bad  I  an  over- 
powering dread  of  danger — of  danger 
holding  the  way  in  front  of  mo,  follow- 
ing closely  behind  me,  and  near  m©  on 
either  side.  The  nature  of  this  danger 
was  undefined.  I  could  not  ejplain  it 
to  myself.  It  took  no  dimensions  which  I 
could  measure  or  count,  no  shape  which 
I  could  describe  ;  but  it  was  none  the 
less  there, 

I  quickened  my  step,  as  I  turned  my 
face  toward  tho  Battery,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  returning  to  my  hotel,  where  I 
hud  been  staying  for  several  days,  and 
where  I  was  well  known.  Although 
the  proprietors  of  this  house  were  my 
friends,  and  had  been  kiud  to  me,  i  was 
yet  aware  of  my  liability  to  be  dismiss- 
ed, on  account  of  tho  insanity  of  my 
actions  and  language,  and  tho  danger 
from  my  presence. 

As  1  walked,  men  walked  by  my 
Bide ;  or  I  ouoountered  them  as  tiny 
stood  in  knots  on  tho  comers ;  or  they 
crossed  over  from  tho  opposite  eide  of 
tho  street,  always  eying  md/b  auspicious- 
ly, threateningly — men  whose  aspect 
was  dangerous,  who  had  more  or  less  of 
the  cut-throat  in  their  air — ^**  roughs** 
and  fightiug  men,  who  seemed  to  have 
some  cause  of  quarrel  with  mc,  some 
insult  or  outrage  which  I  hod  commit- 
ted, and  they  would  resent. 

As  they  stood,  bv  twos  or  threes,  on  tho 
pavement,  I  could  distinctly  hear  them 
say,  '*  That's  our  man" — '*koep  your 
eye  upon  him.*'  Occasionally  they  would 
cross  tlie  street,  and»  meeting  others 
there,  would  interchange  communica- 
tions with  them,  all  the  while  keeping 
their  attention  upon  me,  and  frequently 
repeating  my  name  ;  still  they  followed 
me — some  on  either  side,  others  before, 
others  behind  me,  and  some  even  in  the 
middle  of  the  street.  Again  itud  again, 
I  could  hear  them  say,  *'  Don't  let  him 
be  out  of  your  ^iglit  for  a  moment.*' 
Not  seldom  they  dispersed  themselves, 
mingling  with  the  throng  of  parsers  in 
a  manner  to  avoid  observation  by  any 
but  myself— myself  painfully,  intt?nsely 


i  of  tlielr  presenoe,  having  marked 
«v©ry  man  afar  off. 

I  employed  manj  of  tho  tricks  to 
which  uieo  resort  ia  dnogcroua  stmita. 
Sometimes^  I  stopped  for  a  moment, 
but  they  al-*o  stopped.  When  I  would 
aeem  to  bo  examining  the  windows  of 
thops,  they  would  stand  at  a  little  dis- 
AQjice.  watching  me  from  the  comer* 
of  tJieir  eyes*  and  whispering  myste- 
riously to  each  other.  When  t^tarned 
back,  they,  also,  turned  back.  If  I 
I  passed  into  a  shop,  under  pretense 
of  purchasing  something,  when  I  re- 
turned to  the  door  I  still  found  them 
waiting  for  me,  as  before.  1  did  not,  for 
a  moment,  miss  one  of  them,  nor  did  I 
doubt  that  I  was  the  object  of  their  oon- 
Bpiracy. 

Frequently  they  drew  nearer  to  me, 
so  near,  indeed,  that  I  could  plainly  hear 
them  consulting  together,  and  loying 
tiieir  plan  of  action.  Then  I  pressed 
iteadily  on,  thinking  it  best  to  feign 
ignorance  of  their  pursuit.  My  pace 
was  not  hurried  ;  I  aimed  to  keep  as 
mnch  as  possible  in  the  ci'owd,  and 
in  the  glare  of  light  from  shop  win- 
dows, corefuUy  avoiding  all  dark  places* 
and  al trays  crossing  tne  street  when* 
ever  I  bad  to  pass  a  spot  where  un- 
occupied houses,  or  buildings  in  the 
cxmrse  of  erection,  made  a  deep  shad- 
ow in  the  midst  of  the  general  brightness. 
I  was  careful  to  mingle  with  knots  and 
throngs  of  pedestrians,  and  especially 
did  I  aim  to  keep  within  the  neighbor- 
hood of  women,  pitifully  mindful  of  the 
protection  of  Ihuir  company. 

At  la.^t  I  bailed  an  omnibus,  and  enter- 
ed it.  At  once  two  of  my  pursuers  enter- 
,  «d  with  mo,  whilst  the  rest  took  another, 
which  immediately  followed  us.  Seated 
opposite  me,  in  the  stage,  were  an  old 
gentleman,  a  lady*  seemingly  his  wife, 
a  little  boy*  and  my  two  enemies.  But 
they  made  no  open  demonstration  to- 
ward me,  of  threat  or  otherwise^  though 
frequently  they  whispered  to  each  other, 
6ybg  mo  closely  the  while  with  that 
tame  deadly  gianee,  which,  at  lust, 
wrought  mo  up  to  so  high  a  pitch  of 
fear  that  I  could  have  screamed.  Yet 
this  fear  was  strangely  soothed  by  a 
doairo  to  penetrate  the  mystery,  and  to 
learn  what  it  was  I  had  done,  that  they 
should  sock  my  life ;  for,  that  it  was 
toy  life  they  sought,  bad  beeu  to  rae, 
from  the  first,  most  apparent.  Indeed, 
T  u  ^^"^  tiot  have  been  plainer  if 
1  hod  been  conscious  of  some   damn* 


■l 


ing     crime,    for    whicb    I 
ohased« 

What  mt%Y   here    seem  ino«»b0v«il 

or  mandlin  m  my  story*  was  to  mm 
the  most  circumstantial  of  eT«al8* 
Presently  tiie  two  men  stopped  tlieoift* 
nibus  and  alighted,  but  immediiiltly 
entered  the  otlier  in  which  their  ooiD* 
pardons  were,  charging  tlie  drlvrr.  «| 
the  same  tim^^f  to  follow  cl  ajid 

my  stage,  and  not  to  lose  f^i  _ 

1  recollect  all  tho  horrors  of  thai 
journey.  I  recall  the  unutterable  an* 
gush,  the  bursting  torture,  that  laigliC 
had  I  been  madder,  hare  reliered  ttsalf 
with  screams.  I  remember  how  I  dnew 
as  near  as  decency  would  permit,  to  a 
lady  who  sat  next  me,  as  it  wem  to 
shield  myself  with  her  innoeeaoe*  aO 
the  while  silently  imploring  that  prot»6> 
tion  which,  as  a  gentleman,  I  could  uoi 
supplicate  in  words.  Indeed,  to  the  ia* 
mates  of  that  omnibus,  I,  perhaps,  ap> 

peared  a  little  ni''^"*    V  *^ -^i      rhor- 

wise  a  quiet  and  i  _rcr, 

Ihad,  I  nope,  the  L..:...,^  ..  ..  ^,  ...■.  ..lyn. 

Since  that  experience,  I  have  ^Sbm 
thought  whether  it  oould  not  be  posstbto 
for  a  certain  magnetic  inBuence,  pass- 
ing from  a  man  so  intensely  charged  as  f 
was  at  that  moment,  to  another  of  a  high- 
ly susceptible  and  sympathetic  organ* 
i2ation,  to  impart  to  the  latter  a  suspicion 
of  the  other's  case,  and  of  his  almost  para- 
lysing fear.  It  seems  to  me,  now,  thai 
I  could  not  sit  for  twenty  minutes  to  a 
vehicle  with  a  man  possessed  of  such  a 
devil,  without  discovering  his  secret  and 
following  up  my  discovery  with  e£Eblti 
to  soothe  and  assist  him. 

As  we  rode  on,  I  still  preserre ;!  * 

demeanor,  seeking  to  be  app are u 
ferent  to  the  shapes  that  chased  inu,  \i  «■ 
passed  .some  companies  of  soldiers  with 
bands  of  music,  and  threaded  our  way 
through  thron;Tg  of  vehicles  and  poonle, 
amid  bewildering  confusion,  and  ttiemin* 
gliug  of  voices,  and  forms  undefined  in 
the  darkness ;  for  I  am  near-sighted,  and 
the  mystery  of  tho  occoi^ion  was  mucli  in- 
creased by  that  fact.  As  we  proceeded, 
I  felt  myself  approaching  nearer  mid 
nearer  ti  my  doom.  And  yet  I  would  not 
speak  ;  I  would  not  implore  help  ;  I  would 
not  throw  myself  upon  tho  protection  of 
the  police.  I  was  resolved  either  to 
escape  by  my  own  unaided  aagacitj  or 
sti'ength  of  arm,  or  to  take  &g  worst 
that  could  befall  me.  I  felt  that  tha 
iieiids  tliiit  followed  me  were  sent  by 
God,  and  that  I  must  abide  the  issue. 
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I  scorned  to  aeok  an  asylam  at  tliat  mo- 
ment. 

I  i\m  now  going  to  describe  plmnta^ms 
which*  although  they  were  tb©  tricks  of 
madiiofls*,  I  as  vivrdJjr  recall  at  this  hour 
cifl  though  they  were  the  realities  of 
yosterdny. 

At  last  we  reached  the  Astor  House. 
Only  the  old  gentleman  and  the  lady 
I  have  mentioned  wero  with  me  iu  the 
Btage.  Then,  for  the  first  time*  my 
fear  became  so  g^rwat  that*  for  a  mo- 
ment my  insane  firmness  failed  me,  I 
anked  the  gentleman,  with  nn  air  of  in- 
differenco  as  good  as  I  could  coramandt 
whf'tlier  he  woa  going  as  far  nn  Wall 
street  ?  He  replied  no ;  that  he  was 
about  to  get  out  there.  Accordingly,  he 
stopped  tbo  omnibus,  and  descended 
with  the  lady.  Fearing  to  be  left  tilone 
in  the  vehicle t  lest  I  should  be  ttiken  at 
a  disadvantage,  I  also  alighted,  and 
would  have  followed  them,  Immcdi* 
ntely  the  other  stage  stappedt  and  my 
blood-hounds,  numbering  about  a  dozen, 
followed  me. 

As  usual,  the  space  in  front  of  the 
Astor  House  was  brilliantly  illuminated 
by  the  lights  of  tbo  hotid  and  those  of 
Harnum's  Museum.  To  avoid  the  shade 
of  St.  Paul's  church,  I  crossed  Broad- 
way diagonally  ;  but  my  pursuers  were 
close  upon  me,  with  hurried  commands 
and  ejaculations,  such  aa  :  **  keep  cbso^' 
— ^*'  stand  by" — **  take  care  to  bead  him 
off" — **  if  he  attempt  to  go  into  a  house, 
down  witli  him."  As  I  advanced, 
they  became  more  compact,  and  all 
were  near  me.  At  length  we  wore 
within  two  doors  of  a  hotel.  Its  front 
was  brightly  lighted,  and  knots  of 
gueata  and  other  persons  were  seated  or 
standing  at  the  doors  and  windows,  I  re- 
solved to  take  refuge  there,  I  braced  my- 
self up  with  the  intention  of  rushing  in. 
My  pursuers  suspected  my  purpose ;  for 
I  heard  them  cry,  **  don't  let  him  enter 
there'* — ** knock  bim  down !''  But  I  do« 
termined  to  take  that  chance^  and  bring 
down  upon  my  head,  there  and  immedi- 
ately, the  worst  that  could  happen.  I 
oarried  in  my  band  a  umaU  whalebone 


Bwitcb.  having  at  the  top  a  round  leaden 
knob,  covered  with  a  sort  of  whip-cord. 
I  grasped  this  about  half  way  down,  but 
continued  to  walk  steadily  forward,  turn- 
ing ray  face  neilher  to  the  right  nor  to 
the  left,  to  scrutinize  the  men  who  press- 
ed close  to  my  sides,  notouicketiiDgmy 
pace  nor  betraying  the  slightest  alarm 
or  aniiety,  till  I  came  upon  a  stream  of 
light  that  fell  toward  me  from  the  sti'eet- 
laiups  before  the  hotel  entrance.  As  I 
turned  composedly  to  enter  there,  im 
one  accustomed  to  the  i>lace,  one  of  my 
devils  cried,  *'  Now,  boys,  close  up, 
quick!"  Hardly  were  the  words  utter- 
ed, when  I  flung  myself  upon  the  man 
who  was  nearest  me,  and,  with  all  my 
force,  dashed  the  heavy  leaden  head  of 
the  cane  in  bis  face,  and  struck  him 
aquarely  between  the  eyes. 

No  time  to  be  lost.  1  rushed  through 
the  vestibule*  Fairly  leaping  over  men 
seated  at  the  door,  over  piles  of  bag* 
gage,  over  the  oflfice-couuter,  I  ran 
through  a  small  door  and  up  aome  stairs* 
crying,  "Stop  them!  Save  me!"  and 
at  last  found  myself  on  the  floor  of  a 
servants*  i-oom  at  the  very  top  of  tbo 
house,  with  servants,  clerks,  and  guests 
around  me,  giving  mo  water,  bathing 
my  temples,  and  rendering  me  such  as- 
sistance as  they  could,  whilst  blood 
flowed  copiously  from  my  mouth  and 
nose,  and  stained  my  clothing  and  the 
floor. 

This  woa  Delirium  Tremens.  All  that 
I  have  hero  related,  of  the  pursuit  and 
conflict,  was  but  an  accusing  vision. 
My  abused  brain  had  conjured  up  that 
horrid  warning.  And  yet,  that  very 
night,  walking  the  floor  with  my  kind 
friends,  1  told  them  the  story  as  circum- 
stantially as  I  tell  it  now ;  as  clearly 
aware,  too,  as  I  am  at  this  moment,  that 
my  foes  were  gpectrea. 

Since  that  day,  the  doctrine  of  uni- 
versal  salvation  has  had  arguments  as 
well  as  charms  for  me.  So  much  of 
hell  as  was  compressed  into  that  stage- 
trip  from  Madison  square  to  Banium'a 
Museum,  has  saved  me  from  believing 
in  an  eternity  of  it. 
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A    WORD    WITH    *'SHAKESPBARE^S    SCHOLAR." 


Calcutta,  East  Ikdtcs,  Nov.^  1856. 

IN  a  rcccDt  work  by  Richard  Grant 
White,  esq.,  entitled  •*  Shakespeare's 
Scholar,"  a  copy  of  which  fell  into  my 
hands  a  few  days  ago,  I  was  surprised 
to  find  that  a  passage  in  the  second 
Bccne  of  the  second  act  of  "Antony  and 
Cleopatra,"  which  had  always  appeared 
intelligible  to  me,  was  considered  by  all 
the  editors  and  commentators,  and  by 
Mr.  White  also,  as  obscure,  and  in  need 
of  correction.  The  passage  referred  to 
occurs  in  the  description  given  by  Eno- 
borbus  of  Cleopatra's  barge,  and  stands 
thus  in  my  copy : 

*'Kno.  The  pontlcwomon,  like  the  Ncroides, 
So  many  mermaids,  tended  her  i'  tlic  eyes. 
And  made  I  heir  bends  adorning  s : "' 

In  his  comments  on  the  passage,  Mr. 
White  says  :  "  There  is  undeniable  ob- 
ficurity  in  *  tended  her  i'  the  eyes,  and 
made  their  bends  adomings;'  and  no 
attempt  to  dissipate  it  has  been  success- 
ful, to  my  apprehension ;  and,"  ho  adds, 
**  these  two  lines  arc,  doubtless,  cor- 
rupted and  hopelessly." 

The  meaning  of  the  passage  has  al- 
ways been  clear  to  mo ;  and,  therefore, 
through  the  medium  of  your  valuable 
and  widely- circulated  Monthly,  I  now 
venture,  modestly,  to  offer  the  following 
explanation  for  Mr.  White's  considera- 
tion, observing  that  this  solution  con- 
tinues to  satisfy  my  own  mind,  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  phrase,  **in 
the  eyes,"  was  not  used  when  Shake- 
speare wrote,  in  the  sense  in  which  I 
believe  it  to  bo  employed  in  this  pas- 
sage. 

If  Mr.  AVhito  will  turn  to  Webster's 
Dictionary,  he  will  find,  under  the  article 
"Eye,"  a  phrase  "  the  eyes  of  a  ship," 
and  the  definition  that  they  "are  the 
parts  which  lie  near  the  hawse-holes ;" 
and  any  of  his  nautical  friends  will  tell 
him  that  it  is  a  phrase  in  common  use, 
at  present,  among  mariners,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  interior  bows  of  a  vessel. 
Now,  let  us  carefully  read  and  examine 
the  entire  description  given  of  the  barge 
by  Enobarbus  —  bearing  in  mind  the 
above  definition,  and  also  that  "  tended" 
may  bo  an  abbreviation  of  "  attended" 
(the  printer  having  carelessly  dropped 
the  apostrophe  which  originally  marked 
the  elision  of  the  syllable  "  at ")— and  I 
*  "Ul  experience  no  difficulty 


in  reading  the  passage  as  it  now  stands. 
But  I  wish  to  show  that  both  the  con- 
text and  the  truth  of  the  description  to 
the  original  require  that  we  should  be- 
lieve ♦*  her  gentlewomen"  to  have  been 
stationed  in  the  bows  of  the  vessel; 
and  my  first  proposition  is,  that  the 
barge  was  too  small  to  accommodate 
them  elsewhere. 

Plutarch  tells  us  that "  Antonius,  going 
to  make  war  with  the  Parthians,  sent  to 
command  Cleopatra  to  appear  person- 
ally before  him,  when  he  came  into 
Cilicia ;  and,"  he  continues,  •*  so  she 
furnished  herself  with  a  icorld  of  gifts, 
store  of  gold  and  silver,  and  of  riches, 
and  other  sumptuous  ornaments  ;"  also, 
"when  she  was  sent  unto  by  diren 
letters,  she  disdained  to  set  forward 
otherwise,  but  take  her  borge  in  ths 
river  of  Cydnus."  Now  the  barge,  in 
which  Cleopatra  came  up  the  said  river. 
must  have  been  a  much  smaller  vesssl 
than  the  one  which  bore  her  from  Egypt 
to  Cilicia,  with  all  her  attendants,  and 
that  "  world  of  gifts  and  store  of  gold 
and  silver,"  etc.,  as  is  evident  ftom 
Plutarch's  description  of  it,  which  Eno- 
barbus follows  almost  literally ;  in  fact, 
he  is  describing  her  small  pleasure- 
barge,  perhaps  redecorated  for  this  oc- 
casion, with  its  "  pavilion  of  cloth  of 
gold  (of  tissue)" — a  style  of  canopy 
which  could  hardly  have  afforded  proper 
protection  on  a  long  voyage  from  Egypt. 
Let  us  now  follow  Enobarbus,  as  he 
sketches,  for  Meca3nas  and  Agrippa, 
the  gorgeous  spectacle,  and  we  shall 
see  that  the  size  and  interior  arrange- 
ments of  the  barge  were  sach  as  to 
allow  no  other  space  for  "  her  gentle 
women"  to  occupy ;  and  also  that  the 
completeness  of  the  picture  requires 
that  they  should  be  stationed  in  the 
bows.  lie  commences  with  tho  general 
outward  appearance  of  tho  barge : 

"Tho  bar^o  Bbe  eat  In,  like  a  barnished 

throne. 
Burnt  on  the  water :  the  poop  waa  beaten 

sold ; 
Purplo  tho  enils, 


,  the  oars  were  silver." 

Then  follows  a  sketch  of  tho  interior 
and  of  the  occupants,  so  far  as  visible 
from  the  shore,  and  hero  he  commences 
with  the  principal  object  on  the  poop  : 

" She  did  lie 

In  her  pavilion  (cloth  of  gold,  of  tissne)." 
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Within  tho  payilion, 


•  On  each  sido  hor 


Stood   pretty,  dimpled  boya,  like  emiling 

Cupids, 
With  divera  colored  fans, " 

The  pavilion  was  too  small,  and  the 
air  too  warm,  to  admit  of  any  more  per- 
sons within,  and  these  are  employed 
in  endeavoring  to  keep  its  fair  owner 
cool.  Outside  of  the  pavilion,  Enobar- 
bus's  attention  is  next,  and  naturally, 
attracted  forward,  and  he  continues : 

**  Her  gentlewomen,  like  the  Norcidea, 
So  many  mermaids,  tended  her  t'  the  eyeSj 
And  made  their  bends  adomings ; *' 

Glancbg  *ajl,  he  adds : 


-At  the  helm 


A  seeming  mermaid  steers :" 

There  can  be  no  space  for  the  ma- 
jority of  the  gentlewomen  near  the  pa- 
vilion, as  a  sketch  will  readily  show; 
while,  stationed  in  the  bows,  or  eyes  of 
tho  barge,  their  various  and  ever- chang- 
ing attitudes  and  movements  (either 
while  waiting  on  Cleopatra's  commands, 
or  when  gazmg  on  the  crowd  that  lined 
the  shore),  added  to  and  improved  the 
general  effect  of  the  scene;  or,  as 
Shakespeare,  in  lus  clear,  graphic  man- 
ner says,  they 

" made  their  bends  adomings ;" 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Enobarbus 
is  only  sketching  a  picture,  and  ho 
speaks  of  her  gentlewomen  in  the  ag- 
gregate; undoubtedly  there  may  have 
been  one  more  near  the  pavilion,  but 
the  greater  number  were  stationed  "  in 
the  eyesi"  and  it  was  this  collection  that 
made  a  point  in  the  scene,  and,  conse- 
quently, attracted  his  attention. 

But  there  is  yet  another  method  of 
showing  this  solution  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  whole  context  of  the  de- 
scription. Let  any  of  my  readers  sit 
down  to  make  a  finished  sketch,  with 
pencil  or  brush,  after  Shakespeare's 
perfect  word-picture.  Do  not  make 
such  a  monstrosity  in  the  way  of  '•  il- 
lustration" as  disgraces  the  last  page  in 
this  act,  in  Mr.  C.  Knight's  pictorial 
edition — where  "  the  barge  she  sat  in" 
is  a  modern  whale-boat,  with  something. 


which  is  an  abortive  attempt  at  the 
**  antique,"  built  up  at  the  bow  and 
stem — but  take,  for  the  model  of  your 
hull,  the  lines  of  one  of  the  Egyptian 
boats  given  in  the  illustrations  to  Wil- 
kinson's "  Ancient  Egyptians" — you 
can  safely  be  assured  that  they  built 
on  the  same  model  in  the  days  of  Cleo- 
patra as  when  the  pyramids  were 
reared — or  take  the  lines  of  one  of  the 
small  passage-boats  of  the  Ganges ;  add 
the  **  poop  of  beaten  gold;"  be  sure  you 
carry  the  stem  high  in  air,  and,  half  way 
up  its  inclined  plane,  station  the  **  seem- 
ing mermaid,"  who  steers,  not  with  til- 
ler in  hor  gentle  grasp,  but  with  a 
long-handled,  broad-bladed  oar,  such  as 
eastern  boatmen  use  to-day;  on  the 
poop,  and,  occupying  the  greater  part 
of  its  length,  place  the  **  pavilion  of 
cloth  of  gold,  of  tissue  ;"  fill  it  accord- 
ing to  your  fancy,  but  no  outsiders  are 
allowed,  save  those  **  pretty,  dimpled" 
punJcah-iDaLlahs ;  you  cannot  see  the 
rowers,  but  you  can  sketch'the  "  silver 
oars,  which,  to  the  tune  of  ilutes,  kept 
stroke ;"  slightly  'aft  of  midships,  place 
the  mast,  and  set  the  **  purple  sails,"  with 
their  *'  silken  tackle  ;"  and  now,  I  think 
you  will  find  that,  to  perfect  your  pic- 
ture, you  must,  in  sailor  parlance,  trim 
your  boat,  not  for  safety  nor  for  speed, 
but  for  pictorial  effect.  But  how  ?  By 
adding,  "  in  the  eyes"  (on  a  slightly  raised 
deck,  if  you  choose),  **  her  gentlewo- 
men," clothed  to  suit  your  fancy,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  scene,  but  in 
various  and  picturesque  attitudes ;  and 
then,  I  think  you  will  read  the  text 
with  me : 

"  Her  gentlewomen,  like  tho  Nereides, 
So  many  mcrmaidti,  'tended  hor  i'  the  eyes, 
And  mado  their  bends,  adomings ;" — 

And  now,  my  dear  Editor,  having 
trespassed  so  long  on  your  space  and  pa- 
,tience,  permit  me  to  make  my  **  s&laam," 
merely  pausing  to  remark,  that  I  hope 
this  explanation  has  been  entirely  su- 
perfluous to  yourself  and  to  many  of 
your  readers,  as  explaining  that  which 
was  already  clear.  And, 
I  remain,  dear  sir, 

Your  obliged  servant, 
C.  F.  B. 
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ABOUT    DOGS. 


HAVING  spent  much  time  in  ethioal 
and  religious  studies — having  made 
a  full  and  curious  harmony  of  the  Gos- 
pels for  my  own  use — I  am  reluctantly 
obliged  to  say,  that  I  cannot  explain  why 
the  Apostle  Paul  should  have  written, 
to  dogmatically,  to  the  Corinthians — 

"Beware  op  Dogs!" 

Nor  do  I  remember  ever  to  have  seen 
in  Neondcr,  or  Fichte,  or  Strauss,  or 
Barnes,  any  allusion  to  it  whatever, 
nor  have  I  ever  heard  a  sermon  preached 
from  the  text — **  Beware  of  Dogs."  It 
is  certainly  inexphcable  so  far ;  and  I, 
therefore,  presuming  upon  my  venerable 
years,  do  respectfully  commend  this 
text  to  my  beloved  pastor,  as  well  os  to 
all  other  reverends,  having  full  and  im- 
plicit faith  that  the  illumination  of  their 
minds  will  flood  even  this  dark  saying 
with  light.  Do  not  lot  mo,  in  my  old 
age,  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  pre- 
sent them  as  a  sort  of  patent  ecclesias- 
tical Bude  lights,  made  up  of  a  concave 
and  plated  surface,  small  bits  of  lime, 
and  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas— far,  very 
far,  are  they  from  that  concave  illumin- 
ator; but,  having  eaten  and  digested 
words  from  their  youth  up,  and  their 
minds  having  grown  light  and  lovely, 
they  are  the  ones  to  whom  we  look  in 
every  difficulty — they  can  resolve  our 
doubts. 

It  is  surely  an  evidence  of  goodness 
now,  if  not  of  civilization,  that  men  are 
fond  of  animals,  considerate  of  them, 
companionable  with  them.  We  love  to 
see  children  and  dogs  playing  together 
— we  wish  the  cat's  sleep  on  the  rug  to 
be  undisturbed— wo  love  to  see  well- 
fed,  gentle  cattle — we  love  to  know  of 
Arab  horses,  who  arc  as  brothers  (not 
slaves)  to  their  riders — of  the  elephant, 
who  stands  all  day  and  fans  away  the 
flies  from  the  baby,  forgetting  his  own 
stings.  On  all  hands  we  see  u  thousand 
evidences,  that  animal  life  is  from  God, 
full  of  uses  and  full  of  beauty;  that 
some  of  it.  having  answered  its  ends, 
has  vanished ;  that  some  of  it  must  be- 
come the  helper,  tlio  friend,  the  com- 
panion, or  defender  of  man.  Indeed, 
we  see  how  man  is  the  crowning  crea- 
ture in  the  animal  world,  and  £at  all 
the  rest  is  truly  in  relation  with,  and  a 
part  of,  him. 


So  much  for  phHoaophy  —  mther 
prosy,  as  philosophy  is  apt  to  be — And 
now  for  do^s. 

I  am  told  that  good  men  have  lived 
who  hated  them ;  but  I  am  glad  to  aaj  I 
never  knew  one,  and  shall,  therefore« 
deny  the  statement.  On  the  contrary, 
good  dogs  always  like  good  men*  and 
good  men  like  good  dogs.  I  mean  bj  a 
good  man  a  genial  man— one  who  loTei 
— one  who  has  instincts  and  sympathiei ; 
and  any  man  who  has  lost  these  in  meta- 
physics, or  science,  or  money-gettins, 
IS  on  the  high  road  to  perdition.  Ma 
should  stop  at  once,  buy  a  well-bxed 
dog,  be  friends  with  him,  and  learn  the 
lesson  he  teaches.  Whoever  appre- 
ciates a  do^'s  character,  will  better 
understand  hunself  and  other  men ;  and, 
when  he  walks  abroad  in  the  eveniitt 
sky,  and  enjoys  the  tender  lights  ana 
delicious  shadows,  he  will  be  acoom- 
panied  by  a  friend,  whoso  healthy  ani- 
mal nature  will  help  to  quicken  and 
restore  his  own. 

Why  say  that  dogs  have  no  sonleT 
What  is  instinct  ?  What  is  it,  bnt  the 
very  first  element  of  soul — the  essence 
which  underlies  all  the  rest — tfaonght 
and  reason  ? 

Why,  because  reason  in  them  is  im- 
perfect, say  they  have  nono  ?  James 
Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  liad  a  dog 
which  always  went  about  with  him,  and, 
of  course,  was  always  attacked  by 
strange  dogs,  and  was  in  a  continnal 
row.  The  Shepherd  said  to  his  wife 
one  evening — 

"  To-morrow  I  am  gf^ing  to  Blank,** 
(a.  familiar  town),  **  and  Jack  mustn't 
go." 

Jack  heard  him,  and  the  next  nu>m- 
ing  was  not  to  be  found;  but  when 
Hogg  reached  the  town,  tliere  sat  Jack, 
on  a  rising  ground,  with  his  tongue 
hanging  out,  and  his  mouth  droohng 
with  satisfaction,  tempered  with  doubt, 
for  he  had  got  there  first,  and  now, 
what  was  to  come  ? 

Hogg  laughed  outright,  saying — 

**  Why,  Jack,  you  rascal  dog  !" — and 
Jack  came  creepmg  along  a  little 
ashamed. 

Did  Hogg  whip  him?  Not  he — 
his  name  was  bad,  but  his  nature  was 
good. 

That  Jack  knew  the  name  of  the 
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town,  there  is  not  much  question,  whe- 
ther he  knew  anything  more  or  not. 

Marrjatt,  among  various  interesting 
stories,  tells  one  of  some  elephants,  which 
more  clearly  brings  out  the  fact  of  rea- 
son in  animals  than  anything  I  now  re- 
member. It  was  in  India,  that  some 
English  officers  and  soldiers  were  try- 
ing, through  all  one  morning,  to  load 
heavy  timbers  into  trucks,  without  suc- 
cess; they  and  the  elephants,  their 
beasts  of  burden,  were  tired  out  at  noon, 
when  the  elephants  were  turned  loose  to 
browse.  When  the  men  came  back 
from  dinner,  they  found  the  elephants 
at  work  loading  the  timbers,  having, 
ihemselvesi  laid  slides  over  the  icheels, 
upon  which,  pushing  with  their  heads, 
they  slid  up,  what  before  they  could  not 
lift.  Now,  they  may  have  done  this 
before,  under  the  direction  of  others; 
but,  even  if  memory  told  the  way,  there 
was  some  exorcise  of  reason,  too. 

There  is  also  no  fact  better  established 
than  that  the  educated  habits  of  point- 
ers, setters,  Newfoundlands,  and  shep- 
hei^s*  dogs,  are  transmitted  to  their  off- 
spring— SiQ  children  of  well-trained 
parents  bein^  bom  nearly  **  broke,"  or 
trained,  for  nun  ting.  Youatt,  in  his 
treatise  on  the  dog,  gives  instances  of 
the  surprising  education  of  which  dogs 
are  capable — in  reading  letters,  playing 
cards,  dominoes,  etc. — and  Liebnitz 
testified,  before  the  French  Academy, 
of  a  dog  in  Saxony,  which  he  had  heard 
pronounce  many  words.  This  seems 
mcredible,  and  rests  entirely  upon  tho 
word  of  a  philosopher.  Some  St.  Ber- 
nard dogs  (used  by  the  monks  to  dis- 
cover travelers  in  the  snow)  were  sent 
to  England  as  presents  to  the  queen, 
and  were  put  with  the  other  animals  in 
the  Tower,  where  they  had  pups.  A  pair 
of  these  pups  were  given  to  a  Scotch 
nobleman,  who  took  them  home.  But, 
when  the  snow  came,  they  at  once 
showed  the  educated  habit  transmitted 
from  their  parents,  and  tracked  people 
in  the  snow,  as  they  had  not  done 
before  it  came. 

Nor  does  the  word  **  instinct,"  with- 
out "reason,"  explain  the  doings  of 
bees,  and  ants,  and  beavers,  or  dogs 
and  elephants. 

I  find  that  dogs  are  social,  and  that,  in 
Cairo  and  Constantinople,  they  organize 
themselves  with  certain  laws ;  but  they 
are  peculiarly  social  with  man,  and  this  is 
their  charming  charm.  Their  affection 
is  constant,  quick,  profound,  not  alto- 
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gether  destroyed  by  cruelty — it  is 
ready  in  joy  and  in  sorrow — it  is  ready 
by  day  and  by  night ;  a  dog  will  suffer 
and  die  to  defend  his  friend ;  and  will 
die  of  grief  and  a  broken  heart  when 
his  friend  dies.  It  is  a  singular  fact 
that,  in  these  fast  days,  we  can^t  find 
time  to  love  people  very  much.  Now, 
my  friend  Paul  loves  me,  because  he 
used  to  when  he  was  younger,  and  we 
both  had  time  to  do  it  fairly  and  gener- 
ously, rather  than  to  gratify  and  satisfy 
any  craving  of  his  nature  now ;  and  my 
dear  old  wife,  she  loves  me,  but  it  is  at 
intervals — it  rather  fills  up  the  inter- 
stices of  her  many  cares,  and  plans, 
and  works — and  so  compacts  life  surely. 

But  my  dog,  now,  my  Snap,  I  can 
rely  upon  him ;  he  has  plenty  of  time 
to  love  me,  and  he  does  it — and  I  love 
him.  Snap  is  not  one  of  your  *'  Gen*l*- 
man's  dogs" — not  at  all.  So  far  as  I 
can  judee,  he  is  of  no  breed,  and  I 
doubt  if  ne  had  ever  a  father;  and,  cer- 
tainly, he  was  abandoned  by  his  mother 
early  in  life ;  for  one  stormy  night  the 
shivering  little  baby-dog  lay  down  at 
my  door,  and  yelped  as  though  his  heart 
would  break ;  so  I  lot  him  in,  and  he 
sat  between  my  legs  and  enjoyed  the 
fire,  and  lolled  out  his  tongue,  and 
warmed  it,  and  then  went  to  sleep. 
And  he  has  been  my  dog,  and  done  just 
so,  night  after  night,  ever  since.  He  is 
not  a  handsome  dog,  and  he  is  not  in- 
telligent, and  he  is,  so  far  as  I  know, 
entirely  useless — not  good  for  a  thing 
— but  he  loves  me  and  I  love  him,  and 
he  growls  for  me,  and  I  growl  for  him, 
and  wherever  I  go  ho  goes,  and  I  am 
never  desolate  or  forsaken.  Now,  that 
is  a  great  thing  for  an  old  man,  who  has 
had  losses,  to  say.  Is  it  not,  "  gentle 
reader?"  as  the  literary  men  call  you. 

I  often  wonder  what  Snap  thinks  of 
mo — whether  he  looks  upon  mo  as  an- 
other ill-favored,  useless  cur  like  him- 
self— as  in  fact  I  am,  for  now  I  don't 
do  anything  but  enjoy  my  life,  and  the 
good  blessings  of  God,  and  that's  all 
Snap  does ;  so  I  think  that  he  and  I, 
and  Dorothy  and  Paul  must  somehow 
get  to  heaven  together;  because,  you 
know,  gentle  reader,  that  heaven  is 
within  us,  even  at  our  doors,  if  wo 
would  only  seek  for  it  there. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  Dorothy 
sometimes  says  to  me,  very  quietly  to 
be  sure :  **  Air.  Wallys,  when  are  you 
going  to  sell  Snap  ?"  and,  I  only  say, 
**  €U>od  heavens,  my  dear,  sell  Snap  ?" 
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I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  I 
should  deny  the  immortality  of  dogs, 
or  of  my  Snap,  small  as  his  soul  may 
ho ;  nor  can  I  see  reason,  why  a  man  or 
woman,  boy  or  brute,  should  kick,  or 
beat,  or  starve,  or  throw  stones  at  a 
dog;  therefore,  Putnam  and  I  believe 
that  those  who  do  so  are  not  fit  for  the 
company  of  dogs  here  or  hereafter. 
And  I  regret  to  say  that  Turks,  Arabs, 
Hindoos,  and  negroes  are  kinder  to  dogs 
than  we  Christians  are. 

From  time  to  time,  there  has  been 
much  speculation  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  dog,  and  some  naturalists  have  said 
that  he  is  a  domesticated  wolf  {canis 
lupus)^  and  that,  reverting  to  his  wild 
state,  he  becomes  the  hyaena  {canu 
hyana).  Now,  I  wish  to  say  that,  in 
my  opinion,  a  dog  is  a  dog — canis 
familiaris,  not  cams  lupus,  nor  canis 
hyaena;  canis  familiaris — our  own  fa- 
miliar friend  whom  we  trust  But, 
where  he  originated,  or  which,  of  all 
the  varieties,  is  the  type,  is  entirely 
unknown  to  history  or  tradition,  and  is 
of  no  sort  of  consequence.  We  must 
take  some  steps  to  get  the  conceit  out 
of  our  scientific  pedants,  or  they  will 
ruin  us ;  and  how  to  prove  that  ours  is 
the  canis  familiaris,  unless  we  set  the 
dogs  on  them,  I  know  not."^  One  of  the 
remarkable  things  about  him — the  dog, 
not  the  pedant — is  his  singular  capacity 
for  domestication,  so  that  he  adapts  him- 
self to  every  climate  and  to  all  circum- 
stances, and  changes  his  form,  and 
size,  and  color — everywhere  the  friend 
and  protector  of  man.  This  is  shown 
in  the  great  number  of  varieties  which 
now  exist — the  result  of  external  causes. 
Youatt  describes  some  seventy  of  these 
distinct  varieties,  which,  of  course,  trans- 
mit their  peculiarities.  They  take  a 
wide  range,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  silky  King  Charles  spaniel,  six 
inches  long,  and  the  strong-jawed  bull- 
dog, are  first  cousins  in  the  same  family : 
yet  so  it  is.  Both  the  **  black  and  tan" 
and  the  Scotch  (»»wiry")  terriers  are 
now  favorites — the  neatness  and  quick- 
ness of  th(»  one,  and  the  sagacious, 
though  crisp  and  rough,  look  of  the 
other,  commend  them  to  all  lovers  of 
house-dogs. 

The  feats  of  a  terrier,  "  Billy,"  are  on 
record :  how  he  killed  a  hundred  rats  in 
six  minutes  and  thirteen  seconds,  and 
won  a  wager  for  his  master.  Through 
the  delicate  Italian  greyhound,  the 
stately  staghound,   the  bold  bull-dog, 


the  brave  mastiflP,  the  curious  coach - 
dog,  the  queer  old  turnspit,  and  the 
cross-grained  cur  —  who  loves  some- 
body, even  Bill  Sykes — through  all  we 
find  sagacity  and  fidelity. 

In  those  "good  old  times" — ^when 
many  men  were  more  brutal  than  some 
dogs — when  mighty  forests  abounded, 
and  men  lived  by  hunting,  the  dog  was 
of  first  consequence,  and  he  became 
afterward  a  companion  of  the  noble, 
and  minister  to  his  pleasures.  A  few 
kennels  of  hounds  are  yet  kept  in  Eng- 
land, and  a  few  men  yearly  break  their 
necks  in  riding  after  them  (as  they  have 
a  perfect  right  to  do)  when  they  chase 
the  wily  fox.  But  the  expense  of  keep- 
ing sixty  couples  of  hounds  is  exceed- 
ing great,  ana  men  now  must  find  some 
sport  equally  manly,  and  more  in  har- 
mony, with  our  civilization.  The  dis- 
cipline to  which  a  kennel  of  hounds  is 
subject,  is  surprising,  and  may  be  illus- 
trated by  stating  that,  in  feeding 'Mr. 
Meynett's  pack,  when  the  master  says, 
"Come  over,  dogs"— Mey  only  come ;  and 
when  he  says,  "Come  over,  bitches," — 
only  they  come. 

in  this  place  I  cannot  help  offering 
the  reader  a  shnple  but  beautiful  ballad 
about  a  favorite  hound  of  Llewellyn, 
Prince  of  Wales,  son-in-law  of  King 
John,  which  I  have  taken  pains  to  get 
an  antique,  and  jangled,  and  vagabond 
old  harper  to  translate.  It  is  as  Allows, 
and  is  worthy  the  gentle  readers  of  the 
dear  old  Putnam  : 

BALLAD. 

The  spearman  heard  the  bugle  sound, 

Ana  cheerlv  Bmilod  the  mom, 
And  manv  a  orach  and  many  a  hound 

Obcyea  LlewoUyn'a  horn. 

And  still  as  blow  a  louder  blast, 

And  'gan  a  louder  cheer, 
*•  Come,  Gelert !  why  art  thou  the  last 

Llewellyn's  horn  to  hoar  7 

"  Oh,  where  does  faithful  Golort  roam  ? 

The  flower  of  all  his  race ! 
So  true,  so  brave :  a  lamb  at  home, 

A  lion  in  the  chase?" 

'Twas  only  at  Llewellyn's  board 

The  faithful  Gelcrt  fed ; 
He  watched,  he  served,  he  cheered  his  lord. 

And  seutinel'd  his  bed. 

In  sooth,  he  was  a  peerless  hound. 

The  gift  of  royal  John ; 
But  now  no  Gelcrt  could  be  found, 

And  all  the  chase  rode  on. 

And  now.  as  over  rocks  and  dells 

The  gallant  chidings  rise, 
All  Snowdon's  craggy  chaos  yells 

With  many  mingled  cries. 
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Th«t  day  Llewellyn  little  loved 

The  chase  of  hurt  or  hare ; 
And  Bcant  and  snmll  the  booty  proved, 

For  Gelcrt  was  not  there. 

Unpleaaed  Llewellyn  homeward  hied — 

When,  'neath  the  portal  Bent, 
His  truant  Qdlort  ho  espied, 

Bounding  his  lord  to  greet 

But  when  ho  gained  the  castle-door, 

Aghast  the  chieftain  stood ; 
The  nound  was  smeared  with  gouts  of  gore, 

His  lips  and  fangs  ran  blood. 

Llewellyn  gazed  with  wild  surprise — 

Unused  such  looks  to  meet ; 
His  favorite  checked  his  joyful  guise, 

And  crouched  and  licked  his  feet 

Onward  in  hosto  Llewollyn  pass'd, 

And  on  went  Gelcrt  too ; 
And  still,  where'er  his  eyes  he  cast, 

Fresh  blood-gouts  shocked  his  view. 

O'crtnmcd  his  infant's  bed  he  found, 
Tho  bloodstained  covert  rent ; 

And  all  around,  the  walls  and  ground 
With  recent  blood  besprent. 

He  called  his  child— no  voice  replied ! 

He  searched  with  terror  wild  ; 
Blood — blood !  he  found  on  every  side. 

But  nowhere  found  his  child. 

•*  Hell-hound !  by  thee  my  child's  devour'd !" 

The  frantic  father  cried ; 
And,  to  the  hilt,  his  vengeful  sword 

He  plunged  in  Gelcrt's  side. 

His  suj^pliant,  as  to  earth  ho  fell. 

No  pity  could  impart ; 
But  still,  his  Gelcrt's  dying  yell 

Passed  heavy  o'er  his  heart 

Aroused  by  Gelcrt's  dying  yell, 
Some  slumbcrcr  wakened  nigh ; 

What  words  tho  parent's  joy  can  tell, 
To  hear  his  infant's  cry ! 

Concealed  beneath  a  mangled  heap, 
His  hurried  search  hod  missed — 

All  flowing  from  his  rony  sleep, 
His  cherub  boy  he  kissed. 

Nor  scratch  had  he,  nor  harm,  nor  dread — 
But  the  same  couch  beneath, 

Lay  a  great  wolf,  all  torn  and  dead- 
Tremendous  stiU  in  death. 

Ah,  what  was  then  LUewellyn's  pwn  ! 

For  now  the  truth  was  clear : 
The  gallant  hound  the  wolf  had  slain. 

To  save  Llewellyn's  heir. 

Vain,  vain  was  all  Llewellyn's  woo: 

"  Best  of  thy  kind,  adieu  ! 
The  frantic  deed  which  laid  thee  low, 

This  heart  shall  ever  rue." 

And  now  a  gallant  tomb  they  raise. 

With  cosily  sculpture  decked ; 
And  marbles,  storied  with  his  praise, 

Poor  Gdlert's  bonos  protect 


Here,  never  could  the  spearmen  pass^ 

Or  forester,  unmoved ; 
Here,  oft  the  tear- besprinkled  gross 

Llewellyn's  sorrow  proved. 

And  hero  he  hung  his  horn  and  spear — 

And  oft,  as  evening  fell, 
In  fancy's  piercing  sounds  would  hear 

Poor  Gelcrt's  dying  yell. 

A  strange  habit  thej  have,  those 
dogs,  of  running  about  uie  world  nosing 
and  seeking  for  their  king.  Naturalists 
are  at  a  loss  about  it,  but  the  **  spirits" 
say,  that  Jupiter  one  day  placed  a  very 
fine  nutmeg  in  tho  one  he  liked  best ; 
and,  since  that  day,  a  natural  anxiety 
to  discover  this,  has  possessed  the  whole 
canine  race.  Whether  this  explanation 
will  suffice  it  is  not  for  me  to  say ;  but, 
it  is  strange,  if  true. 

Dogs  hold  a  curious  position.  They 
are  the  most  loved  and  tho  most  de- 
spised of  all  animals ;  yet,  why  are  they 
despised  ?  Like  some  men,  they  seem 
to  think  they  *»  must  live,"  and  so  they 
will  steal ;  but  it  is,  I  am  sure,  only  to 
satisfy  hunger — not  from  innate  and 
total  depravity.  But  the  term  "  dog*' 
has  come  to  bo  one  of  reproach  (and 
yet  not  altogether  so),  while  **  the  son 
of  a  dog's  mother"  is  exceedingly  dis- 
graceful. 

**  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should 
do  this  thing  ?"  asked  tho  prophet,  very 
reproachfulfy.  Now,  what  did  he 
mean  ? — for  dogs  never  do  anything — 
at  least,  they  never  did,  till  tho  coal- 
pickers  harnessed  them  into  carts, 
where  they  pull  honestly  and  generous- 
ly— and  I  do  not  think  they  had  used 
them  in  that  way  in  India. 

It  is  also  very  common,  out  of  the 
pulpit,  to  say  of  some  one,  whose  con- 
duct we  don't  approve  of,  '*  he  is  go- 
ing to  the  bow-wows,"  or  **  the  bow- 
wows are  certain  to  get  Aiwi" — ^meaning, 
thereby,  that  he  is  going  to  the  dogs  or 
to  hell,  which  is  very  bad.  Now,  why 
did  the  Jews  so  hate  dogs,  that  they 
spared  no  pains  to  blast  their  charac- 
ters ?  Why  was  it?  Other  nations, 
not  more  brutal  than  they,  have  made 
them  an  article  of  luxury,  and  **  stewed 
dog,"  in  the  Spice  islands  of  tho  Indian 
seas,  ranks,  at  their  feasts,  with  **  cold 
boiled  missionary"  and  potted  parrots. 
Why  not  ?  So  this  generous,  affection- 
ate, sagacious  creature  has  come  to  ex- 
press contempt.  But  the  term  is  ap- 
plied in  other  and  better  ways. 

Jolly-dog,  is  ho  who  has  a  good 
time,  laughs,  takes  the    world    easy^ 
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nf'Vftr  trios  to  rrform  it  or  Limaclf,  and 
livos"  aft  long  as  he  can. 

SAi>-T»fK;,  i.s  h»»  who  lores  ploasant 
things,  l)ut  wrong  onos,  and  doesn't 
raro  if  tlicy  are  wrt»ng,  if  they  seem  to 
him  j'lc'asjint.  Sad-dogs  often  come  to 
liad  onds. 

FrxNY-DOO,  is  ho  who  sees  the 
world  and  the  things  of  the  world 
with  a  snarkling  eye ;  he  has  wit  as 
well  as  humor.  It  was  a  funny-dog 
who,  when  the  doctor  told  him  to  take 
**  wine  and  bark,"  drank  his  bottle, 
with  a  gentle  little  •*  bow- wow- wow" 
between  the  glasses,  and  **  thought  he 
felt  better." 

ExpEXSiVE-DOG,  is  he  who  indulges 
freely  in  nhirt- bosoms,  breast-pins,  and 
patent-leather — who  looks  forward  to 
Fifth- avenue  houses  and  Louis  Quatorze 
mirrors.  He  wants  these  things  very 
much,  and  thinks  he  must  have  them. 
He,  too,  «>ften  comes  to  a  very  bad  end. 

Lucky- i>()0,  is  ho  who  is  born  well, 
and  is  about  to  bo  married  well — eh  ? 
And  this  brings  to  mind  Lafayette,  the 
most  French  of  Frenchmen.  When  he 
Htopped,  on  his  royal  progress,  in  1824, 
at  our  town,  wn  all  went  to  shako  hands 
with  him,  of  course  ;  and  first  ho  would 
say— 

'*  How  do  you  do?  Married  man, 
sir  ?"— (delicately).  

**  Yes,  sir" — (modestly). 

**  Ah,  happy  man,  happy  man  !" — 
(with  unction).  Then  to  tho  next  ho 
would  say,  dfUcately — 

*•  How  do  you  do  ?  Married  man, 
sir?" 

"  Xo,  sir"— (with  a  little  blush).^ 

**  Ah,  lucky  dog  (with  unction), 
lucky  dog,  lucky  dog !" 

lUit  it  is  not  nrct.'ssary  to  continue 
tho  list,  because  the  tliirty  thousand 
readers  of  PuTXAM  know  these  dogs 
themselves,  in  all  variety ;  though  I 
hope  no  **  dirty  dogs"  aro  among  them. 

N'ow,  it  has  struck  me  that  there 
might  have  been  some  of  these  **  sad" 
or  '*  expensive"  fellows  among  the 
Corinthians,  and  thus  the  apostle  had 
reason  to  say,  **  beware  of  dugs." 

And,  is  it  not  singular  how  we  use 
our  friend  and  companion  as  an  Ulus- 
tration,  and  in  what  ways  wo  do  it? 
We  say,  *»  Tired  as  a  dog,"  **  Lazy  as 
a  dog,"  •*  Quick  as  a  dog,"  •»  Hungry 


as  a  dog,"  ''  Cold  as  a  dog/'  '«  Hot  «■  a 
dog,"  ''  Faithful  as  a  dog/*  •^  Mean  af 
a  dog,"  **  Honest  as  a  dog." 

So,  as  the  crow  is  completeat  of 
birds — the  type  of  all  birds — may  not 
the  dog  claim  the  central  place  of  all 
the  groups,  as  the  most  aniirntl  of  all 
animals  ? 

I  cannot  close  my  short  sermon,  withoot 
saying  that  Bacon,  and  Newton,  aod 
Ilallam.  and  Bentham,  and  I,  all  agree 
in  the  belief  of  the  immortal  nature  of 
animals,  and  especially  of  dogs;  we, 
therefore,  hold  meauuesSf  and  cmelty, 
and  neglect  to  them,  as  a  sin  againit 
God,  not  to  be  repented  of. 

Those  who  have  come  thns  far  vitk 
me,  will  read  the  following  as  Mis. 
Jamieson  has  so  charmingly  told  it : 

"Je»ui,"  pays  the  Pcninn  stonr,  *■  arriwd 
one  cvoDiusr  at  the  i;atC8  uf  a  certain  city ;  Md 
he  Kont  hi0  disciplctf  forward  to  prcparo  saiiper, 
whilu  ho  hiuiftclt',  intent  on  doing  good,wuked 
throngh  tho  Htroeta  into  the  market-place. 

"  And  ho  saw,  at  tho  corner  uf  the  mufcci, 
porno  people  ^atheri'd  together,  looking  at  aa 
obJe<-t  on  thi*  trrouud :  and  he  drew  near  to 
Hoe  what  it  micVit  be.  It  was  a  dead  dog  witk 
a  halter  round  iiis  neck,  by  which  he  appewvd 
tf  I  linvc  been  drn^^gud  throu(;h  tho  dirt  i  and  a 
viler,  a  mora  abject,  a  nioro  aneleas  thine, 
never  met  tho  oye  of  man. 

And  those  who  stood  by  looked  on  with  ab- 
horriMioo. 

"'Fanjrh,'  paid  ono,  stopping  his  nose.  Ml 
pollntes  the  air'  'IIow  Jong,'  said  another, 
*  shall  thirt  fmil  bcnpt  otTond  our  sight  7'  *  Lo<A 
at  hid  torn  liido ! '  stud  a  thini ;  *■  oho  oould  IKK 
cvon  out  ft  shoe  out  of  it.'  •  And  hin  cara*  sud 
a  fourth,  -all  drajr^lcd  and  blooding!*  •Jfo 
doubt,'  said  a  fifth,  *  he  hath  been  hanced  iu 
thieving !' 

'*  And  .resuR  hoanl  them,  and,  looking;  down 
on  the  dead  creature,  ho  said : 

"  *  I'carla  arc  not  equal  to  tho  whitencvs  of 
his  tei'th !' 

*•  Then  tho  people  turned  towards  him  with 
amnzemont,  and  sold,  amonjr  themsclvc*— 
'  Who  id  this  7  Tliis  must  bo  Jesus  of  Xsxa- 
reth ;  for  only  he  could  find  somcthini^  to  pity 
and  approve,  even  in  a  dead  dosr;'  and,  boine 
avhauied,  thev  bowed  their  heads  before  him, 
and  wont  each  his  woy.' 

Moral  Cokclusiox. 

Those  who  have  a  good  dog,  should 
seek  a  good  master  for  him. 

Those  who  have,  should  give  to  those 
who  have  not. 

Therefore,  any  person,  having  read 
and  digested  this  paper,  and  having  a 
very  nice  terrier— English,  Scotch,  or 
Skye—will  send  it  to  Tutxam,  for  his 
very  sincere  friend  and  humblo  servant 
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THE  mass  of  readers  in  America  is, 
doubtless,  larger  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  but  the  quality 
of  the  reading,  we  apprehend,  is  not 
proportionably  better.  The  universal 
reading  is  chiefly  of  daily  newspapers  and 
of  flash  literature — such  as  is  copiously 
supplied  by  Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr.,  to  the 
columns  of  the  New  York  Ledger — in 
combined  strains  of  exuberant  romance, 
comedy,  crime,  and  sentiment.  "  Sensa- 
tion books" — the  haps  and  hazards  of 
the  *•  gorgeous  Julia  Bowen" — anything 
which  satisfies  a  craving  for  immediate 
effbct,  receives  the  popular  approbation. 
"We  observe  that  our  state  superintend- 
ent of  public  schools  notices  a  decline 
in  the  use  of  the  school  libraries,  and 
attributes  it,  among  other  causes,  to  the 
ample  supply  of  reading  ofi*ered  by 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

It  will  be  worth  while,  therefore,  to 
look  a  little  at  the  character  and  posi- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  popular  and 
well-known  American  periodicals ;  and 
we  naturally  select,  as  the  representa- 
tives of  two  great  classes.  Harper^s 
Magazine,  and  Harper*8  Weekly — the 
most  widely-circulated  of  the  monthlies, 
and  the  most  promising  of  the  weeklies. 

When  Harper^s  Magazine  was  com- 
menced, it  was  in  pursuance  of  a  shrewd 
perception  that  the  time  and  the  coun- 
try demanded  and  would  readily  sup- 
port a  periodical  of  higher  character 
than  what  were  termed  the  "  Philadel- 
phia magazines,"  which  were,  to  speak 
generally,  simply  repositories  of  silly 
love-stories,  rhymes,  and  fashion-plates, 
with  occasional  poems  from  our  best 
poets,  which  served  as  corks  to  float 
the  rest  of  the  freight  to  market. 
Harper,  as  it  was  immediately  and  fa- 
miliarly called,  was  the  rod  that  con- 
sumed all  these  creeping  things.  It  was 
compiled  with  such  tact  from  the  stores 
of  current  literature,  furnished  monthly 
by  the  English  periodicals,  it  was  so  co- 
pious, so  various,  and  so  entertaining, 
and  took  the  field  with  such  an  air  of 
confident  triumph,  that  a  much  inferior 
magazine  would  have  succeeded.  Har- 
per looked  like  a  success  before  it  was 
an  institution.  The  very  first  num- 
bers were  so  clean,  and  handsome,  and 
prompt,  and  bright,  that  the  rivals  re- 
tired, and  the  '^  Philadelphia  magazines" 
lost  their  exclusive  prominence. 

The  secret  of  this  popular  success, 


which  was  greater  than  any  magazine 
had  ever  achieved,  is  to  be  explained  in 
several  ways,  Harper^s  Magazine  has 
always  been  managed  with  a  marvelous 
skill  to  hit  the  average  taste  of  the  pub- 
lic. This  is  clearly  its  fundamental 
theory.  The  object  was,  to  make  a 
salable  periodical — and,  manifestly,  this 
can  best  be  done,  by  just  keeping  pace 
with  the  popular  mind.  Consequently, 
Harper  had  no  opinions,  no  politics,  no 
religion,  no  strong  expression,  except  of 
pathos  or  humor,  because,  as  it  wanted 
to  sell  itself  to  everybody,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  nobody's  prejudices  should  be 
hurt  The  same  good  sense  and  shrewd 
perception  which  managed  that,  also  saw 
that  the  unprecedented  success  of  the 
Illustrated  London  News  showed  con- 
clusively that  the  public  liked  pictures, 
and  that  careful  illustrations  gave  an 
increased  value  to  every  descriptive  ar- 
ticle. It  was  bringing  the  eves  to  help 
the  imagination.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
the  old  fashion-plates,  and  "Rosalie," 
and  "Sweet  Seventeen,"  and  the  "Belle 
of  the  Ball-room,"  Harper  contained  in 
each  number  two  or  three  elaborately- 
written  and  capitally-illustrated  papers. 
The  best  wood-engraving  in  the  country 
has  appeared  in  its  pages,  and  the  arti- 
cles to  be  illustrated  were  selected  with 
great  skill.  Thus,  the  American  public 
has  always  taken  the  anti-British  view 
of  Napoleon — and  the  most  illustrious 
contribution  to  Harper  has  been  the 
literary  apotheosis  of  Napoleon,  wherein, 
for  scores  of  successive  numbers  of  the 
magazine,  that  eminent  saint  was  de- 
lineated in  all  the  details  of  his  humili- 
ty, piety,  and  unswerving  devotion  to 
the  welfare  of  mankind,  by  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Abbott — every  particular  scene  be- 
ing brought  to  the  eye  by  the  ingenious 
fancy  and  hand  of  the  desi^er.  This 
combination  of  piety  and  military  glory 
coinciding  with  the  prevailing  partiality 
of  American  readers,  confirmed  the  tri- 
umph that  was  already  achieved. 

Harper^ s  Magazine  gradually  reached 
a  fabulous  circuUtion.  Its  readers  were, 
and  are,  to  be  counted,  doubtless,  by 
millions.  Probably  no  periodical  in  the 
world  was  over  so  popular  or  so  profit- 
able. And  there  was  justice  in  this 
result,  for  it  had  ably  done  what  it 
proposed  to  do.  It  was  a  result  to  be 
regarded,  in  some  degree,  with  national 
complacency  and  pride,  because  it  was 
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undoubtedly,  much  superior  to  the  class 
of  periodicals  it  supplanted. 

But  there  was  a  remarkable  other  side 
of  the  phenomenon.  In  the  very  reasons 
of  its  success  lay  the  impossibility  of 
its  becoming;  an  intellectual  power  in  the 
country.  It  sought  to  bo  universally 
acceptable,  and  its  complaisance  inevita- 
bly destroyed  its  f«)rce.  It  was  known 
to  bo  lapj^'ly  compiled  from  foreign  lit- 
erature, and,  consequently,  it  was  con- 
sidered to  1x5  no  representative  of 
American  talent.  It  was,  therefore,  no 
leader,  no  friend,  no  critic,  no  censor.  It 
was  good-humored ly  called  the  '*  Bucca- 
neer's Bag."  "  Abbott's  Magazine,"  the 
"Beatified' Napoleon,"  the  ''Monthly 
Corn-plaster,''  the  "  Occasional  Picture- 
book,"  the  '•  Universal  Shin-savor,"  the 
"Monthly  Nurse."  But  everybody 
bought  it'and  read  it,  or,  at  least,  looked 
at  the  pictures  ;  and  everybody  was  sure 
that  nothing  impolitic,  or  decided,  no 
spring-guns  to  shoot  opinions,  no  snares 
to  catch  prejudices,  no  laugh  at  anything 
that  everybody  did  not  laugh  at,  would 
be  concealed  anywhere  between  its  fair, 
yellow  covers.  As  in  sweet  things  there 
is  sometimes  what  is  called  a  sub-acid, 
so  in  this  easy,  smiling,  pleasing  maga- 
zine there  was  a  decided  sub-conserva- 
tism— a  kind  of  partial  impartiality,  a 
sort  of  toast-and-water  morahty.  It 
represented  the  literature  that  was  most 
generally  read,  but  it  risked  no  popu- 
larity by  trying  to  step  ahead,  and  to 
furnish  something  a  little  more  mar- 
rowy. It  was  in  no  proper  sense  an 
American  magazine,  except  that  it  was 
universally  read  by  Americans ;  and  it 
was  still  felt  that  the  intellectual  inde- 
pendence and  movement  of  the  coun- 
try had  no  organ ;  that  there  was  a 
character,  and  talent,  and  literary  re- 
quirement in  the  American  mind,  of 
which  there  was,  as  yet.  no  expression ; 
and,  from  that  conviction,  in  due  season 
sprang  Putnam's  Monthly — which  did 
not  necx'ssarily  clash  with  Harper,  more 
than  the  Weekly  Tribune  with  the  New 
York  Ledger. 

In  a  retrospective  view  of  our  litera- 
ture of  the  last  three  or  four  years,  wo 
may  certainly  say,  what  seems  to  us 
very  evident,  that  the  first  immediate 
effect  of  the  success  of  Putnam  was  to 
nationalize  Harper.  That  magazine 
ceased  to  be  a  second  table  of  the  Eng- 
lish periodictds,  and  became  gradually 
more  and  more  American.  But  it  was 
American  in  subject  rather  than  in  treat- 
ment.    Its  spirit  was   still  timid  and 


hesitating.  Every  month  it  made  iU 
courtly  bow;  and,  with  bent  head  and 
unimpeachable  toilet,  whispered  smootli- 
ly,  "  No  offense,  I  hope.'' 

But  it  paid  the  inevitable  penalty 
which  mere  polished  comi^iaance  mut 
always  pay  in  a  society  of  strong  conTio- 
tions.  Like  a  beau  or  a  belle,  it  was  io- 
vited  cverj'whcre;  but  its  coming  kindled 
no  C3'c,  and  warmed  no  heart.  Nobody 
looked  to  it  for  anything  but  the  meiut 
amusement,  and  the  ambition  of  no  au- 
thor was  stimulated  to  write  for  it  It 
had  the  greatest  circulation  in  the  worid, 
but  it  could  not  make  the  smallest  litc^ 
ary  reputation.    It  was  managed  widi 

{)rofuso  generosity — probably  liteniy 
abor  of  the  kind  was  never  better  pfid 
than  it  has  been  by  Harper — ^but  when 
the  author  had  p()cketea  his  money,  he 
might  as  well  have  pocketed  his  article, 
for  any  advantage  that  it  was  to  his 
reputation.  There  have  been  caiatal 
original  contributions  to  its  pages^  bat 
they  never  awoke  any  echo — they  were 
never  heard  of  again,  and  yet  elsewhen 
they  would  have  made  a  literary  mark. 
Harper  still  flourishes,  and,  we  be- 
lieve, with  unabated  vigor.  It  still  bows 
and  avoids.  It  has  still  good  things  that 
are  writ  in  water;  and  its  illustrations 
still  command  a  favor  which  they  un- 
questionably merit.  We  have  never 
shared  the  prejudice  against  the  pictures. 
We  conceive  that,  in  a  popular  monthly 
magazine,  or  in  a  book,  well-executed 
illustrations  are  desirable  and  appropri- 
ate. "VVe  all  certainly  owe  a  groat  debt 
to  tho  pictures  in  the  old  Kobinson 
Crusoe;  and  the  Arctic  story  of  Dr. 
Kane  is  doubly  interesting  from  the  pro- 
fusion and  excellence  of  the  engravings. 
Illustration  is  the  demand  of  the  time. 
Tho  lx)st  novels  and  travels  are  enriched 
by  them,  and,  as  the  art  of  wood- 
engraving  so  wonderfully  advances  and 
perfects  itself,  the  cuts  are  a  separate 
pleasure.  That  Harper  has  always 
availed  itself  of  this  advantage,  is  but 
one  of  tho  many  proofs  of  the  tact  with 
which  the  magazine  is  conducted. 

It  is  natural  that  the  same  manage- 
ment which  has  given  such  circulation 
and  popularity  to  the  Monthly  should  be 
applied  to  the  "Weekly ;  and  we  accord- 
ingly find  that  the  most  noted  of  all  the 
periodicals  that  began  with  tho  year  is 
this  weekly  sheet.  "Will  it  probably 
affect  the  other  weeklies  as  tho  maga- 
zine did  the  monthlies  ?  Will  it  gra- 
dually reduce  the  illustrated  and  nnil- 
lustratcd   papers   to    insignificance    in 
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importajico  and  circiilaliOTi  7  It  is  tCN) 
early  to  answer  tliusc  questions.  But 
it  is  not  too  soon  lo  cstimat^J  tlie  prob- 
able vabie  of  the  enterprise  to  the  liter- 
ary, political,  social,  and  moral  educa- 
tion and  elevation  of  Amcncau  readeiis. 
The  most  obvious  fact  in  the  survey 
is,  that  Harper^s  IVcfklif  oecupiea  the 
Bamo  relative  position  to  the  beb- 
domadaJs  that  Harpers  Mont  hi  if  did  to 
the  magazines.  It  is  better  than  the 
other  weekliea,  liut  in  the  sanie  direc- 
tion. The  ditference  is  one  oF  quality, 
not  of  kind.  It  is  simply  a  Saturday 
illustrated  paper,  with  a  iJi|?e$t  of  news, 
editorial  cummtnts,  stories,  literary  crit- 
icisms, personal  scandal  and  gossip,  and 
facetiie.  All  these  departments  are  thus 
far  lairly  tilled.  The  aummnry  of  news 
is  admirable.  It  is  a  compendious  cur- 
rent history  of  the  world.  The  notices 
of  books  are  pointed  and  ernphatic;  but 
Jittle  space  is  allowed  to  thera.  The 
tales  are  of  two  kinds — the  sentimental 
and  the  horrible — which  are  the  two 
most  popular  varieties.  The  jokes  ai*e 
of  the  kind  usually  called  Joe  Millers, 
and  the  best  comic  illustrations  are 
taken  from  Punch.  Its  lighter  editorial 
articles,  or  comments  and  observations 
upon  society,  indulge  in  personalities 
not  very  adroitly  concealed;  and  the 
attempt  at  humor  is  sometimes  more 
conspicuous  than  the  success.  The 
heavier  editorials  are,  beyond  question, 
of  the  verj'  heaviest  kind  of  newspaper 
wi'iting^;  and  it  is  a  sij^nal  proof  of  the 
intrepid  rcRolutioti  with  which  the  jour- 
nal is  conductedj  that  it  survived  its 
very  first  leader.  The  illustrationSj  as 
yet,  are  not  very  nmny;  but  they  are 
well  executed,  and  the  typr>graphy  of 
the  paper  is  very  handsome. 

Such  is  a  fair  account  of  this  new 
weekly  periodical,  which  commences 
with  more  chances  of  pecuniary  success 
than  any  weekly  ever  undertaken  in 
I  America.  The  business  facilities  of  the 
^^^Oiment  publishing  house  under  whose 
HHlispiees  it  appears,  secure  to  it  an  ex- 
H^nsive  circulation  and  suppr>rt ;  while 
I  the  kno-wledge  of  the  gcnen\l  popular 
taste^  so  obviously  displayed  in  the  con- 
duct  of  the  Magazine,  will  do  equal  ser- 
vice to  the  Weekly ;  and  the  hberality 
of  the  management  will  attract  and 
^totisfy  the  most  various  talent. 

But  it  seems  to  us  impossible  that,  in 

country  of   intelligent  .and   decided 

nion,  an  opinionless  newspaper  should 

do  mort?  tiian  amuse  an  liour.     Alrt'ady 

the  spirit  of  the  paper  is  manifestly  that 
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of  the  Magazine.  The  very  first  leader, 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  was  simply  a 
very  long  and  very  dull  sennon  upon 
the  Union,  which,  aiming  to  be  neutral 
and  save  all  si  doe,  simply  took  one  side 
with  lumpish  complacency;  and,  under 
the  protection  of  the  most  venerable 
commonplace,  entirely  avoided  the  point 
of  the  quef^tion.  It  seemed  as  if  that 
article  were  the  draft  of  a  Castle  Garden 
report,  which  had  been  rejected  for  its 
hopeless  heaviness,  when  its  topic  was 
timely,  and  had  been  now  rr^'  ■*  *  d 
to  do  duty  as  a  universal  ; 
Now,  in  any  country  of  dec  ,.  .  ,,.:;- 
ions,  not  to  have  an  opinion  is  to  be  on 
one  side.  For  instance :  whenever  any 
que^^tion,  like  that  of  slavery,  has  intro- 
duced itself  into  every  interest  and  into 
all  thoughts,  as  it  has  undeniably  done, 
if  a  northern  newspaper  or  magaxiine 
always  ducks  and  dodges,  or,  with  an  air 
of  calm  superiority,  straddles  the  fence 
by  preaching  platitudes  or  abstractions, 
it  IB  clear  enough  to  comtnon  sense  that 
it  prefers  silence  or  smiling  to  the  possi- 
bihty  of  alienating  the  support  of  a  cer- 
tain class.  It  calls  it;?*elf  neutral,  or  non- 
committal, or  universal.  It  claims  to 
be  above  party  and  to  go  for  the  whole 
countrj^,  which  are  all  admirable  things 
to  be  and  to  do.  But,  it  is  quite  beyond 
argument,  that,  in  the  present  juncture 
of  our  affairs,  to  decline  to  take  a  de- 
cided position  with  one  sentiment,  is  to 
take  a  most  decided  stand  with  the 
other.  And,  just  in  the  degree  that  the 
reticence  is  obstinate^  the  contempt  for 
it  is  profound. 

This  is  the  paralysis  of  Harper's 
Wctkhf.  In  the  war  of  the  rose*  it 
thinks  that  white  is  a  good  color,  but 
then  it  thinks  red  is  a  good  color,  too* 
It  is  sure  that  a  great  deal  may  be  said 
for  white,  but  then  it  believes  there  is 
much  to  be  urged  for  red.  It  is  con- 
vinced that  white  is  rather  rash ;  but 
then  it  is  conddent  that  rod  is  too  im- 
petuous. It  is  sure  that  white  is  right : 
but  then  it  is  equally  sure  that  red  is 
not  wrong.  The  side  which  such  a  view 
takes  is  patent.  It  is  simply  its  own 
side^ — the  side  of  offending  nobody^ — the 
side  of  not  exciting  warmth  of  opposi- 
tion, but  only  a  gentle  smile  of  derision. 
For  every  reader  of  the  paper  has  his 
opinion  of  the  subject  it  discusses,  and 
he  sees  that  the  effort  of  the  editor  is, 
without  knowing  his  opinion,  not  to  of- 
fend him. 

Whenever  inianimity  of  public  opin- 
ion may  be  assumed,   then    //arj>^rV 
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Weekly  cordially  agrees  with  the  public 
In  the  matter  of  city  government  even*- 
bodv  interested  is  sure  that  the  city 
ou^ht  not  to  be  governed  by  the  re- 
mote mral  districts  ;  and  it  is  charming 
to  remark  with  what  edifying  emphasis 
the  Journal  of  Cirilization  leads  off 
upon  that  side.  In  the  matter  of  nation- 
al government,  on  the  other  hand,  things 
are  not  so  unanimous,  and  the  good 
journal  wriggles,  with  all  Macheath's 
facility,  and  none  of  his  brilliancy,  be- 
tween the  two  charmers.  So.  in  the 
matter  of  William  Walker,  the  valiant 
Captain  Harper  Macheath  wisely  shifts 
all  his  own  responsibility  upon  *''^the  fu- 
ture historian."  That  individual  it  is 
who  "will  see"  and  "will  say."  His 
historj'  "will  proceed."  and  this  and 
that  circumstance  will  bo  "  leading 
events  in  history."  Spcakinjr  for  him- 
self, the  captiin  thinks  Walker  the 
"most  enterprising  of  the  Xnrthmen." 
and  an  ^  audacious  gentleman."  and  '*  a 
hero."  and  proceeds  to  state  '*  how  mat- 
ters stand,"  which  he  humorously  tells 
us  is  not  so  easy,  considering  the 
manner  in  which  truth  from  Central 
America  is  manipulated.  In  this  delight- 
ful strain  of  jx»rsiflage  he  treats  the 
whole  matter.  The  famine  among  Walk- 
ers men  is  touched  with  appropriate 
humor.  Hcnningsen  "had  been  caged 
by  Belloso  in  an  old  church  of  our  lady ;" 
"  a  wag  might  characterize"  affairs  in 
some  waggish  way.  and  **  we.**  Captain 
Haq)er  Macheath,  **  in  estimating  these 
odds,  sit  by,  watching  the  struggle  very 
much  as  the  ancient  Greeks  looked  on  at 
the  Isthmian  games  of  their  day." 

Precisely ;  but  how,  if  all  thoughtful 
and  hopeful  Greece  were  taking  part  in 
the  game  ?  No  leader  or  intelligent  par- 
ticipator in  affairs,  such  as  every  Amer- 
ican newspaper,  which  treats  such  topics, 
must  bo.  by  its  very  nature,  can  occupy 
that  remote  position.  It  is  obviously 
taken  here  in  order  that  nobody  may 
think,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Captain 
Macheath  is  a  filibuster;  and.  on  the 
other,  that  nobody  may  think  he  is  not. 
Quitting  his  persiflage,  he  safely  calls 
Louis  Napoleon  "  a  sometime  vagabond 
of  the  St.  James's  street  hells,"  because 
the  captain  knows  he  may  say  what  he 
will  of  him  and  nobody  will  be  offended. 


But  Walker  is  a  hero  ^who  enlisted 
for  a  dynasty,"  althoag;li  the  cmptain 
had  just  said  that  he  might  triumph 
without  **  damage  to  the  cause  of  nai- 
versa!  democracr,"  and  Prince  Arthur 
and  the  Chevalier  Bayard  are  aummoDed 
to  offer  an  indirect  homage  to  '^  an  article 
of  our  own  time  ;*'  and  all  this,  becaiae 
it  is  not  quite  safe  to  call  William  Walker 
a  vagabond,  in  view  of  the  recent  elec- 
tion, and  of  the  fact  that  he  has  a  lane 
sympathy  among  certain  political  '^•ffn 
The  simple  trutlt  as  the  history  of  the 
hist  two  years  has  abundantly  a&ovn,  ii, 
that  Walker  is  an  inefficient  pirate. 
whose  career  is  unillustrated  by  a  aiiyU 
noble  act  or  generous  aim,  who  has  pros- 
tituted the  American  name  and  caose  m 
ever)'  way.  and  who  has  directly  caused 
more  horrible  suffering  than  all  the  Itet 
thousand  murderers  who  have  been  just- 
ly hanged.  Captain  Harper  Madwuh 
chin-chins  to  the  public,  announces  that 
his  ''  constant  devotion  to  the  principlei 
of  right  and  justice  shall  win  the  appro- 
bation of  the  wise  and  the  good  "  sod 
then  asks,  of  an  adventurer  who  is  appa- 
rently as  much  fool  as  he  is  knaTe, "  Who 
knows  how  soon  he  may  replace  the  lau- 
rel of  the  hero  for  the  diadem  of  s 
king  V 

We  have  said  enough,  certainly  to 
show  our  estimate  of  the  probable  value 
to  American  literature,  politics,  and 
morals,  of  the  new  enterprise  of  Har- 
pers Weekly.  Like  the  magazine,  it 
will  follow,  and  echo,  and  shirk ;  but 
whoever  believes  in  his  country  and  its 
constant  progress  in  developing  human 
liberty,  will  understand  that  he  has  no 
ally  in  Harpers  Weekly.  But,  as  a  re- 
pository of  pleasant,  various  reading,  of 
sprightly  chit-chat,  iand  safe,  vague,  and 
dull  disquisitions  upon  a  few  public 
questions,  it  will,  probably,  live  long. 
and  be  widely  sold.  What  we  have  said 
is  with  mortification,  that,  in  the  young- 
est, most  hopeful,  most  favored,  and 
most  generally  intelligent  country  in  the 
world,  a  weekly  journal  should  be  start- 
ed with  every  auspice  of  permanence 
aiming  only  to  be  the  organ  of  the  cir^ 
cumlocution  oflice.  and  show,  with  all  the 
imposing  respectability  of  the  bald  and 
benign  old  patriarch,  how  not  to  do 
it 
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WITCHING    TIMES. 

A  NOVEL  IN  THIRTY  CHAPTi»S. 


CHAPTER   XIL 

JOHN  BOWSOX  was  far  from  being 
the  only  man  in  Salem  who  had  be- 
come nearly  idiotic  with  superstition 
and  terror.  Plenty  of  others  were  daily 
growing  wild-eyod  and  haggard.  Nor 
were  these  sufferers  all,  like  him,  in 
their  own  dwellings;  many  of  them 
groaned  in  prison.  Week  by  week  the 
earth  opened  under  some  one's  foot- 
steps, and  let  him  sink  into  those  cells 
which,  as  yet,  seemed  only  the  ante- 
chambers of  the  grave.  All,  who  came 
under  trial,  were  condemned ;  and  all, 
who  came  under  condemnation,  perish- 
ed. A  prosecution,  at  this  period  of 
the  dreadful  drama,  was  like  hydro- 
phobia— so  inevitable  was  its  deadly 
termination.  And,  while  those  spirits 
in  prison  waited  for  the  sure  coming  of 
death,  their  bodies  were  ^led  with 
suffering.  The  Salem  jail  measured 
only  thirteen  feet  high  and  twenty  feet 
square ;  yet,  through  all  the  hot  sum- 
mer months,  its  narrow  cells  were  cram- 
med with  captives.  Their  board  was 
charged  them  at  two  and  sixpence  a 
week ;  they  could  not  complain  so  much 
of  its  cost,  as  of  its  quantity  and  quality. 
The  shackles,  on  the  contrary,  were 
good,  but  rather  expensive;  the  set 
which  garnished  Martha  Carrier,  stood 
her  in  fourteon'shiUings. 

On  the  last  day  of  June,  five  women, 
some  of  them  church -members,  were 
led  before  the  court,  and,  a  few  days 
after,  were  carted  to  Gallows  Hill. 
John  Willard  helped  those  women,  one 
after  another,  from  the  cart  to  the  gib- 
bet ;  put  the  rope  around  their  necks ; 
felt  them  sob  against  his  shoulder;  saw 
them  vibrate  in  their  ultimate  agony ; 
and  went  home  sick,  to  the  bottom  of 
his  soul.  He  sat  on  his  door- step, 
after  supper,  with  his  head  between  his 
hands,  and  counted  over  those  whom 
he  had  carried  to  prison,  until  the  woe- 
ful muster-roll  reached  forty.  **  That 
is  the  last,"  he  muttered ;  ••  I've  done 
my  part.  Witches  or  not,  the  blood 
of  forty  souls  is  enough  for  John  Wil- 
lard I" 

He  looked  up  at  the  moment ;  for  he 
heard  his  gate  swing  briskly  open. 
There  was  the  tall,  thin,  dignified  form, 
high  features,  and  cold,  steady,  gray 


eyes  of  Justice  Curwin.  "  Good  even, 
sheriff,"  said  he,  holding  up  three  or 
four  folded  papers  before  Wiliard's  face. 
*'  Here's  more  work  for  ye.  Four  new 
commitments.  We  shall  soon  root  out 
the  evil,  at  this  rate." 

**  Master  Curwin,"  replied  Willard, 
speaking  in  his  usual  slow  way,  but  with 
a  tone  of  grave,  collected  resolution, 
**  I've  done  !" 

•*  Done  what?"  asked  the  other,  with 
a  stare  of  haughty  amazement. 

'♦I've  done  committing!"  persisted 
the  sheriff— a  glow  of  excitement  steal- 
ing over  his  usually  quiet,  slow-thought- 
ed,  but  kindly  countenance. 

•'Why,  what  d'ye  mean  ?"  said  Cur- 
win, perplexed,  but  growing  indignant. 
••Are  you  marshal  and  deputy-sheriff, 
or  not  ?  Have  you  taken  the  oaths,  or 
not?" 

•'I've  been  marshal  and  deputy- 
sheriff,  but  I've  done  being  so,"  re- 
sponded Willard.  "  I've  taken  the  oaths, 
but  you  may  just  take  'em  back  agen. 
I've  bloodied  my  hands  enough  with 
your  commitments." 

Explanations  and  arguments  follow- 
ed, wnich  ripened  into  a  loud  and  angry 
altercation,  and  ended  by  Curwin  stcuk- 
ing  away,  \nih  the  paper^  still  in  his 
hand,  and  a  flush  of  wrath  on  his  thin, 
aristocratic  countenance. 

All  the  while  the  dispute  continued. 
a  fair,  mild-browed  young  woman  stood 
just  inside  the  open  door,  unobserved, 
but  listening  to  everything.  When  the 
imperious  justice  hod  disappeared,  she 
came  out  on  the  step,  and  put  a  trem- 
bling arm  around  Wiliard's  neck.  •*  Oh, 
John,"  said  she,  "  I'm  ofeard !  Won't 
they  do  aught  to  you?  Don't  stay 
here,  John." 

"I've  the  fastest  horse  in  Salem, 
Betsy;  and  I  feel  better  in  my  con- 
science now,"  he  replied. 

Some  moving  figures  loomed  up  the 
road  through  uie  twilight ;  and,  catch- 
ing sight  of  them,  she  drew  him  hur- 
riedly into  the  house. 

The  next  day,  just  after  dinner,  as 
Rachel  and  Margaret  Jacobs  sat  knit- 
ting, they  were  startled  by  a  tramp  of 
horses'  feet  on  the  sward  in  front  of 
the  cabin,  which  came  so  suddenly,  that 
it  seemed  as  if  some  demon-riders  had 
alighted  to  earth  from  a  passing  cloud. 
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At  a  loud,  harsh  call,  of  **  Halloo — 
the  house !  "  liachol  opened  the  d*K)r, 
and  saw  two  horriomen,  one  of  whom 
was  our  thick-net,  bull-necked  friend, 
George  Homck.  **La8S,'*  said  he, 
without  further  salutation,  ''ia  yer  fa- 
ther home  ?" 

♦*  No,  sir,"  she  answered,  •'  ho  is  gone 
a-fishiiig." 

"Seen  John  Willard  hereabouts?" 
ho  coutiiuied. 

She  told  him,  no. 

'*  Hear'u  anylx)dy  go  by  here  a-horse- 
back  last  evciiin',  or  airly  this  morn- 
ing ?"  was  his  next  question. 

Kachel  said  that  she  hud  heard  no- 
thiuff. 

"That  other  woman  hear*u  any- 
thing?'* ho  continued,  leaning  over  his 
saddle-bow,  and  peering  into  the  cabin 
at  Margaret  Jacobs. 

"  No — none  of  the  family  had  heard 
anything." 

*'S'poso  you  know  mc?"  he  said, 
looking  llachel  full  in  tho  eyes ;  "  Pm 
Bheriff  and  mars?hal  now — Sheriff  Iler- 
riok.  If  you*vo  seen  anything,  or 
hear  n  anything,  you  must  tell  me." 

Rachel  again  assured  him  of  her  utter 
ignorance  on  the  subject  of  his  in- 
quiries. 

He  gave  a  dissatisfied  grunt,  and, 
bidding?  his  comrade  "  come  along," 
rode  off  at  a  trot. 

"  Dear  mo  I"  said  Rachel  to  Mar- 
garet, "  I  wonder  what's  gone  of  Sheriff 
Willard  ?  I  hope  they  are  not  going 
to  commit  him.  Ht;*s  a  good,  kind 
man,  if  he  is  sheriff.  Are  you  afraid  to 
stay   hero   alone,    Margaret?     I    wish 

Jrou  were  not.  I  want  to  go  to  the  vil- 
age,  and  iind  out  about  Sheriff  Wil- 
lard." 

Margaret  loved  Rachel  to  that  extent, 
that  she  was  willing  to  suffer  any  amount 
of  fright,  to  do  tho  girl  a  pleasure,  and 
she,  therefore,  declared  that  she  was 
quite  able  to  stay  in  the  cabin  alone; 
although  she  resolved,  in  secret,  to  lock 
the  door,  shut  the  windows,  in  spite  of 
the  heat,  and  read  tho  Bible,  until  Ra- 
chel's return.  Horse-shoo  there  was 
none,  to  guard  tho  threshold  from 
witches  ;  she  had  nailed  one  there  once, 
but  Master  More  had  angrily  torn  it 
up,  and  thrown  it  away. 

"There  are  those  roasted  pigeons," 
ohserved  Rachel ;  "  father  won't  care, 
if  I  take  them  to  Martha  Carrier." 

So,  half  a  dozen  of  the  birds  pres- 
ently nestled  in  a  clean  Indian  basket, 


which  Rachel  put  on  her  arm;  and, 
thus  charitably  freighted,  set  out, 
through  tho  murmuring  wizard  woods, 
for  the  village.  On  reaohin^  the  little 
jail,  she  was  surprised  to  find  Teague 
Rooney  pacing  up  and  down  before  it, 
in  tho  dignity  of  sentinel !  Instead  ik 
lounging  at  his  post,  as  a  New  Eng- 
lander  would  have  done,  he  held  him- 
self as  straight  as  a  ramrod,  kept  hid 
enormous  duck-gun  at  a  perpendicQiar, 
and  marched  back  and  forth,  in  straicfat 
lines,  with  a  stride  of  absurd  stiff- 
ness. 

"  Why,  Teague  !"  said  Rachel,  "how 
came  you  on  guard  ?" 

"Och,  murther,  Misthress  Rachel! 
tho  crame  o'  the  momin'  to  jiz !"  re- 
plied this  native  Emerald.  **  On  guard, 
IS  it  ?  Deed,  an'  I  was  put  on  guard. 
Ye  must  know  that  the  thrain-band  ig 
gettin'  slapey,  wid  all  this  night- woni 
and  day-worrk;  not  to  mintion,  tliat 
some  o*  them  is  within.  So  thej  takes 
most  anybody  that  comes  to  hand,  for 
the  business;  an'  I  was  mighty  coa- 
vaynient  for  *em,  ye  know.  An*  so, 
here  I  am,  howldin  up  a  gun-barrl  as 
weighty  as  a  barrl  o'  cidher,  an'  much 
dhrier !" 

"  What's  become  of  John  Willard  ?" 
she  asked. 

"  Bedad !"  said  Teague,  "  an*  thaVi 
jist  what  all  Salem  is  askin'  itself,  with- 
out gettin'  much  of  an  answer.  But 
there's  shupayrior  raysons,  misthress, 
for  belayviu  that  he's  made  away  wid 
himself." 

"What!  killed  himself?"  exclaimed 
Rachel,  with  a  look  of  horrified  amaae- 
ment. 

"No!"  said  Teague.  "He  ncodnt 
throuble  his  head  about  not  bein'  kilt 
soon  enough.  But  it's  ginerally  sup- 
posed that  he's  run  off  intirely.  Surely, 
'twas  a  mighty  sthrong  timptation  for 
him  so  to  do,  whin  they  wanted  to 
sth retch  his  neck  for  him  !" 

"  What !  have  they  found  him  guilty, 
too  ?"  asked  the  girl. 

**Begorra,  misthress,  an'  thoy  havn't 
found  him  at  all  yit,  guilty  or  innocent ; 
though  I  belay ve  thev're  doin'  their  best 
to  thry.  Anyhow,  they've  scotched  the 
little  eldher,  which  must  be  a  great  oon- 
solution  to  'em." 

**W^hat  little  elder?"  said  RachcL 
"  There  is  no  little  elder." 

**0h,  yis,  misthress;  the  little  one  as 
staid  wid  us  whin  the  first  coort  was  - 
Eldher  Warren,  or  some  such   name  •• 
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explmni'd  Teagne  **  Sure,  an*  ho*g  in 
thero  as  safo  as  Moses  in  the  Lmlrushea ; 
but  not  so  o<»mfortnl>ks  though;  they*re 
t4W  many  Lu  a  bed,  already  ;  ou'  to-mor- 
row hi^  g'»es  to  Boston/* 

*•  Elder  Burroughs — you  mean  Elder 
Borroughfi  !^'  exoiakned  the  girl,  in 
wonder. 

^•Yis,  that's  the  man;  Eldhfr  Warren 
or  Eld  her  Burroughs;  I  know  it  was 
something  as  partained  to  rbabbitst"  re- 
plied th^  Irtshmnn. 

*'  Oht  Ti^ag-uOt  let  met  go  in,"  said  Ra- 
chel; **I  know  Elder  Burroughs,  and  I 
want  to  give  these  pigeons  to  Martha 
Cornor.'^ 

**  Wiiit  a  bit,  misthress,"  rfiplicd 
Tenguo  ;  "I'll  get  ye  intrance,  if  any'a 
to  be  had/' 

Disuppearing  through  the  low  door- 
wavi  he  presently  returned,  followed  by 
William  Dauntou,  the  jailer.  That  im- 
portant dfficial  looked  rather  sulky,  but 
brightened  up  at  sight  of  Kachel^s  hand- 
iotne  face.  Ho  examined  the  basket  to 
see  that  it  contained  no  tastruments  of 
sorcery  or  jail- breaking,  and  then  toW 
tho  girl  to  follow  him.  By  an  enor- 
mously thick  oaken  door,  studded  with 
spikes,  through  a  short  and  narrow  pas- 
^a^^o,  paved  with  cobble-sb^nes,  and  then 
through  a  second  doorway,  us  strongly 
guarded  as  t!io  first,  she  passed  into  a 
cell  of  the  Salem  prison.  Tho  build uig 
■was  divided  into  two  apartn^ents,  each 
about  nine  feet  in  breadth  by  eighteen 
in  lengtii ;  the  one  occupied  by  meu»  the 
other,  which  Rachpl  now  entered,  by 
women.  A  little  light  fell  through  a 
tingle  small  window,  placed  ten  feet 
above  the  floor,  and  rudvly  but  strong- 
ly grated.  Seven  beds,  some  of  them 
toere  heaps  of  straw,  occupied  nearly 
the  entire  floor;  and  on  each  bed  sat  or 
lay  the  form  of  her  who  was  to  lie  there 
until  tho  cart  should  can-y  her  to  Gal- 
li>w3  Uilh  Three  i>r  four  anxious  faces 
looked  up,  and  there  was  a  dull  clank 
of  chains  when  the  door  opened,  while 
a  dark  figure  rose  from  a  kneeling  pos- 
ture, near  one  of  the  pallets,  and,  after 
some  whispered  words  of  farewell  to  tho 
prisoner  who  occupied  it,  came  toward 
the  vi.sitor.  She  recognized  the  mild 
old  Iligginnon,  who  bade  her  a  kind 
good- mon ling,  and  then  passed  out  in 
eiience.  The  girl  trembled  as  she  heard 
the  portal  jar,  and  the  key  grind  in  tho 
lieavy  luck  behind  her,  '*  Is  Martha 
Carrier  hero  ?"  she  said,  without  mov- 
ing.    A  sitting  figure  in  the,  furthest 


comer,  raised  its  head,  but  made  no 
other  aniswer,  although  Rachel  advanced 
to  it,  and  sank  dttwn  on  her  knees 
among  the  straw  by  its  aide,  **  Murtha, 
it*s  Kaohel  More;  don't  cry.  Oh,  how 
ftorry  1  am  for  you»*-  she  said,  and  be- 
gan to  sob. 

•*  I  never  cry,"  repHed  the  woman,  in 
a  cold,  hard,  monotone ns  voice.  Ra- 
chel continued  to  sob,  without  speak- 
ing, find  pre.Hcntly  tlio  prisoner  seemed 
moved  by  this  sympathy  ;  for  she 
reached  out  her  hand,  and  laid  it  softly 
on  the  girl's  arm.  **  Come  nearer  to 
mo/'  she  snid;  **I  cnn*t  move  easily; 
l*m  chained  by  the  feet** 

Rachel  crept  close  to  her,  and  pat  her 
arms  around  the  neck  of  the  desolate 
creature.  **  Oh,  ^lai'tha  I  you  have  be- 
friended me,  and  1  can  do  nothing  for 
you,'*  she  whispered.  ♦♦Yes,  though  ; 
I  have  brought  you  some  pigeons  ;  here 
they  are,  in  the  basket," 

'♦  Dear  Racheh  you  make  mo  cry," 
murmured  the  poor  woman,  **  I  thought 
I  never  would  cry  oguin.  I  said  I  never 
would  let  these  people  make  me  shed  a 
tear,  nor  ever  open  my  lips  to  one  of  diem 
again.  But  you  are  not  of  thorn,  and  I 
am  glad  you  have  come.  Where  is  my 
little  girl?" 

Rachel  told  all  she  could  about  Sarah, 
without^  as  she  thought,  hurting  the 
mother's  feelings, 

**  But  Sarah  has  witneuijed  against 
me/*  said  the  prisoner;  **tell  me  about 
that." 

♦*I  hoped  you  hadn't  heard  of  that, 
Martha,"  replied  the  girl ;  and  she  went 
on  to  relate,  in  as  geutle  terms  aa  pos- 
giible,  the  scene  of  tho  deposition,  and 
tlie  subsequent  troubles  of  her  uncle, 
taking  care,  however,  not  to  mention 
the  whipping.  ♦♦Poor  thing  !"  observed 
JIarthti.  quietly.  *♦  They  have  talked  it 
into  all  that.  It  doesif  t  know  what  it 
say.*.     It  doesn't  understand." 

She  burst  into  a  hysterical  laugh  at 
the  trials  of  Deacon  Bowson  ;  but,  after 
a  little  while,  she  became  grave,  and^ 
putting  her  mouth  close  to  Rachel' a 
ear,  said,  in  a  low  whisper:  **Noyse 
has  been  here.  He  asked  ivhat  I  j^oid 
to  you.  He  wanted  to  pray  with  me, 
I  spit  at  him.  Promise  me  that  you 
never  will  marry  him.  Promise !  That 
19  little  punishment  enough/' 

Rachel  promised  solemnly;  and,  wo 
may  be  sure,  wiih  the  most  hearty  sin- 
cerity of  iiitcntion.  In  a  moment  after* 
Daunton  opened  the  door,  and  called: 
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"Mistress  Knchel,  half  an  hour's  up.  I 
must  8Pnd  you  out.** 

Knell  el  bont  down  her  face  toward 
Mnrtlin.  *'  Doii*t  kiss  ino,*'  snid  the 
woman.     **  It  may  bring  you  harm.*' 

Knch<il  obeyed,  but  her  intention  had 
been  observed  by  the  juilur,  who  was, 
consequently,  much  scandalized,  and  re- 
fused to  ht  her  see  Elder  Burroughs. 
On  reaching  the  open  air,  she  fdund 
herself  iio  much  inclined  to  cry,  that 
she  dett^nnined  to  go  straight  home,  and 
have  it  out  in  the  low-spirited  society  of 
sympathizing  Margaret  Jacobs.  What 
happened  to  her  there,  and  whether  she 
cried  much  or  little,  will  be  related  in 
what  the  Italians  call  a  rnomcutino :  for 
nt  present  the  connection  of  circum- 
stances obliges  us  to  look  around  after 
her  father,  and  see  whether  he  is  taking 
any  steps  in  opposition  to  Juggernaut. 

As  wo  alr<*ady  know.  Master  More 
had  gone  a-fishing,  in  ct^inpany  with 
Giles  Cory,  the  member  of  the  oppop:i- 
tion  from  Salem  village ;  oue  paddling 
the  whitewood  canoe  up  or  down  the 
sluggish  waters  of  the  North  river ;  the 
other  drawing  in  whatever  scaly  sim- 
pletons choso  to  hook  themselves  for 
the  soke  of  a  mouthful  of  earth-worm 
or  muscle.  Fish  were  still  very  plenty 
and  very  foolish  around  Salem,  so  that, 
in  ft  couple  of  hours,  the  bottom  of  the 
little  bark  was  strewn  with  gasping 
perch,  pickerel,  plaice,  and  catfish. 
The  two  piscators  then  paddled  down 
to  the  village,  and  exchanged  their 
booty  at  Deacon  Bowson's  store  for 
some  small  matters  in  the  way  of  gro- 
ceries. They  wera  returning  to  their 
canoe,  when  the  roll  *»f  a  drum  fell  on 
their  ears,  and  they  saw  the  Salem  old- 
tnK)p,  K'd  by  Captain  Kedford,  march- 
ing toward  the  training-fi«?ld,  or,  as  it  is 
now  called,  Washington  square.  Every- 
body loved  to  look  at  soldiers  in  those 
days,  and  More  proposed  that  they 
should  turn  aside  to  witness  a  drill. 
They  were  soon  in  Training-field — ^an 
open  space,  nearly  triangular  in  shape, 
bounded  hero  and  there  by  clumps  (»f 
bushes,  and  further  diversified  by  t.'s^'O 
small  p*)nds,  fringed  with  bulrushes. 
The  company  was  already  drawn  up 
in  line,  on  the  northwestern  side  of  the 
triangle,  facing  the  many- gabled  house 
of  Elder  Noyse.  It  consisted  of  about 
forty  men,  sturdy  and  respectable 
householders,  some  of  them  gray-haired, 
and  nearly  all,  no  doubt,  church-mem- 
bers.   Uniforms  being  unknown  as  yet, 


except  for  officers,  the  ranks  presented 
a  varied  aspect  of  cocked  hats  and 
broad  brims,  coats  and  8nnall-ck>tbe8, 
of  all  shapes  and  complexions.  The 
captain  and  lieutenants  alone  wore 
scarlet  coats,  yellow  breeches  of  doe- 
skin, and  boots  spreading  out  at  the 
top  like  mighty  tunnels.  The  armi 
were  as  heterogeneous  as  tho  raiment; 
many  of  the  privates  carried  swords  at 
w(dl  as  fire-arms ;  some  had  dwarf  blun- 
derbusses, and  some  duck>guns  Iod^ 
enough  for  lightning-rods.  Around  this 
unconformable  legion  stood,  loung«d* 
scrambled,  shouted,  and  giggled  a  boide 
of  delighted  boys,  Indian.s  and  negroes. 
The  Indians  were  a  dirty  set,  dressed  in 
shocking  bad  clothes ;  sauntering,  list- 
less, taciturn,  and  scarcely  possessed 
of  even  the  dignity  of  laziness.  The 
darkies  were  slaves,  mostly  brought 
from  Africa,  and,  therefore,  inagnifioent 
in  all  the  brilliant  contrast  of  their  un- 
adulterated ivory  and  ebony. 

The  present  attitude  of  the  troop, 
with  drums  rolling  and  arms  presentedt 
was  evidently  in  compliment  to  the 
mhiister;  for  he  presently  appeared  at 
his  front- door,  and,  taking  off  his  hat, 
bowed  three  times  very  majestically. 
The  company  then  shouldered  arms, 
broke  into  ranks,  wheeled  and  marched 
away  toward  Main  street  amid  a  tre- 
mendous outcry  from  that  much-abused 
sheep-skin.  More  and  Cory  also  left  the 
common,  and  set  off  briskly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  North  river.  Suddenly,  the 
farmer  caught  his  comrade  by  tho  arm, 
and  pointed  at  an  Indian,  dressed  in 
ragged  English  clothes  of  a  clerical 
cut  and  color,  who  had  separated  him- 
self from  tho  crowd  of  spectators,  and 
w^as  making  for  the  parsonage.  »» That 
is  John  Injun,"  said  Cory,  "Parris'ssei^ 
vant.  He's  pot  a  letter,  or  message,  or 
suthing  for  Noyse.  Wait  a  bit,  till  he 
comes  out.  Td  liko  to  whisper  a  word 
in  that  fellow's  ear." 

Ho  walked  to  a  hazel  thicket,  cut 
three  or  four  stout  switches,  trimmed 
off  the  leaves,  and  laid  the  wands  down 
in  the  shade.  More  laughed  knowingly, 
and  the  two  waited  a  few  minutes.  Pres- 
ently tho  lazy,  lounging,  demi-savoge 
reappeared  at  the  door,  where  he  scru- 
tinized the  exterior  of  a  letter,  and  then, 
putting  it  in  his  coat- pocket,  sauntered 
down  to  the  street.  Cory  stepped  for- 
ward in  view  of  him,  whistled  sharplj 
and  beckoned ;  upon  which  John  cast  a 
glance  at  the  windows  of  the  parsonage 
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to  see  that  he  was  not  watched ;  and, 
observing  no  faces  at  the  lozenge  panes, 
he  placed  himself,  with  three  or. four 
extraordinary  bounds,  by  the  side  of 
the  two  colonists.  He  addressed  More 
with  great  respect,  calling  him  saga- 
more :  a  title  which  all  the  Indians  of 
the  vicinity  had  agreed  to  bestow  upon 
our  mighty  hunter;  partly,  perhaps, 
because  of  its  punning  resemblance  to 
his  name ;  but  chiefly  in  token  of  their 
savage  admiration  of  his  wonderful 
strength.  He  then  turned  his  snaky, 
watchful  eye  upon  the  fanner,  and 
added  nonchalantly :  **  How  do,  Co- 
ry ?"  "  How  do  you  do,  John  ?" 
replied  Cory,  with  an  affected  nasal 
drawl,  and  a  look  of  the  most  intense 
interest,  at  the  same  time  that  he  con- 
trived to  sidle  the  aborigine  into  a  little 
hollow,  hidden  from  the  road  by  hazel 
thickets.  **  Oh,  John,  my  pious  Iniun 
friend,  hasn't  the  devil  been  mighty 
hard  on  ye,  though  ?" 

"  Oh,  Cory,  hard  like  gun-barrel !" 
whined  John,  rolling  up  his  eyes  and 
grimacing  as  if  words  came  short  of 
the  necessities  of  his  sorrows. 

"  Yes,  John,"  continued  the  pitiful 
townsman ;  **  and  I  suppose  that  old 
squaw- witch,  Rebecca  Nurse,  don't  let 
ye  alone  a  minute." 

**  Oh,  Cory !  witch-sachem  she  be," 
groaned  John,  holding  both  hands  to 
his  abdomen,  as  if  the  weird  fingers  of 
(>ood-wife  Nurse  were  even  then  tearing 
at  his  vitals. 

**  Du  tell,  my  yaller  Christian  friend," 
snuffled  Cory.  ••  And  you  don't  find 
nothing  to  draw  out  the  pain  from  your 
inwards,  I  s'pose?" 

**  Like  'nuff  sometime  little  cider  take 
it  out,  Cory,"  replied  John,  looking  very 
thirsty  in  his  miseries. 

•*  You  don't  say !"  drawled  the  farmer. 
**  But  when  there  ain't  no  cider,  and  no 
chance  of  getting  any,  I  reckon  you 
suffer  like  all  possessed,  eh?" 

John  went  right  down  on  his  knees  at 
the  very  mention  of  such  a  contingency ; 
and  then,  rolling  paralytically  onto  his 
back,  proceeded  to  writlie,  kick,  grunt, 
and  bellow  after  the  usual  emphatic 
style  of  the  afflicted;  keeping  up  an 
especial  outciy  about  the  awful  ferocity 
of  Rebecca  Nurse.  Cory  grasped  the 
collar  of  his  ragged  coat  by  one  hand, 
and  with  the  other  caught  a  whip  which 
More  flung  to  him.  Ihe  next  instant 
the  little  green  switch  quivered  across 
the  Indian's  legs,  extracting  from  him  & 


loud  ugh!  of  pain  and  surprise.  He 
made  a  convulsive  spring  to  get  up,  but 
the  fiurmer  held  him  down  and  shouted, 
*'Now,  John,  give  it  up.  Quit  your 
manifestations,  or  I'll  give  yor  hide 
such  an  almighty  tanning  that  it  '11 
never  feel  naterai  to  ye  again.  Give 
it  up,  and  come  out  o'  that  ere." 

But  John's  eyes  closed  again,  and  he 
resumed  his  bowlings.  He  had  very 
nearly  been  tricked  out  of  his  fit ;  but 
there  was  yet  a  chance  of  recovering 
character  as  a  truly  afflicted  one,  and 
he  proceeded  to  make  the  most  of  it  by 
an  astonishing  uproar,  when  his  mouth 
was  gagged  with  a  not  over-clean 
pocket-handkerchief.  The  next  instant 
the  farmer  turned  him  on  his  face  and 
commenced  hammering  away  at  his 
tenderloin  with  the  hazel  switch,  as 
regularly  and  composedly  as  if  he  were 
thrashing.  More  rubbed  his  hands  in 
a  pleasant  excitement,  and  watched  the 
operations  of  his  energetic  follower  with 
a  smile  of  cheerful  approbation.  Only 
once  did  he  withdraw  his  attention  from 
the  lively  spectacle,  to  order  away  some 
children  who  came  hurrying  up,  attracted 
by  the  Indian's  clamor.  Cory  continued 
the  flagellation  with  remarkable  steadi- 
ness and  vigor,  drawing  a  loud  breath 
after  every  blow,  and  keeping  his  tongue 
out  of  one  comer  of  his  mouth,  as  some 
people  do  when  they  are  very  earnestly 
engaged.  The  only  one  of  the  trio  who 
certainly  did  not  enjoy  the  interview,  was 
the  Indian ;  but,  although  he  bounced, 
writhed,  and  groaned  with  rather  un- 
common violence,  even  for  one  of  the 
afflicted,  it  was  all  quite  in  character; 
and  for  some  minutes  he  seemed  deter- 
mined to  keep  up  appearances  at  no 
matter  what  wear  and  tear  of  leather. 
After  taking  a  round  two  dozen,  how- 
ever, and  finding  that  his  bquisitor  was 
not  in  the  least  fatigued,  he  concluded 
that  it  was  paying  too  dear  for  the 
whistle.  With  a  sudden  start  he  leaped 
to  his  feet,  freed  his  mouth  from  the 
handkerchief,  and  bellowed :  **  Nuff, 
Cory !  Stop !  Me  no  s'pose  you  whip 
all  day.  Gk>ramanty !  Who  tell  you 
hazel  stick  drive  out  devil?" 

'*  Oho  !  That's  what  I've  jest  found 
out,  my  good  pious  friend,"  said  Cory, 
arresting  his  blows,  but  tightening  Ins 
grasp  on  the  Indian's  collar.  **  Now, 
John,"  he  continued,  in  his  quiet  drawl, 
••  you're  goin'  to  lie  down  ana  take  some 
more,  jest  to  lam  ye  not  to  tell  lies  about 
decent  people." 
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The  Indian  ^avo  a  violent  flpring,  and, 
leaving  the  collar  in  Cory's  hand,  broke 
away  at  full  speed  across  the  common, 
and  up  Main  street,  yelling  for  assist- 
ance. Close  at  his  heels  panted  the 
farmer,  thundering  along  in  nis  ponder- 
ous holmailed  shoes,  and  plying  his 
switch  vigorously,  until  the  goaded  and 
baref(Mitcd  savngo  left  him  behiud  out 
of  striking  distance. 

**  Cory,"  said  the  hunter,  as  they 
walked  back  to  their  canoe,  •'I'm  afraid 
you  will  get  a  commitment  for  this. 
Parris  will  have  you  arrested,  if  he  can. 
If  tlie  sheriff  come  upon  you,  tfll  him 
that  Henry  More  st<M)d  by  aiding  and 
abetting,  l  will  make  that  known  my- 
self." 

More  reached  tlio  cabin  not  half  an 
hour  after  Rachel  had  got  back  to  it 
from  her  expt'dition.  Did  he  find  her 
carrying  out  her  proposed  i»lan  of  hav- 
ing a  g<Mjd  cry  over  the  lamentable  case 
of  her  friend  Martha?  lie  did,  indeed, 
discover  her  in  a  state  of  considerable 
emotion,  downcast,  flushed,  imd  talking 
in  a  tremulous  undertone.  Hut  why  did 
she  start  so  guiltily  from  her  little  seat 
under  the  pines  when  he  made  his  sud- 
den appearance  ?  And  Mark  Stanton, 
tr)o,  what  was  he  blushing  at ;  and  what 
business  had  he  to  be  holding  her  little 
hand ;  and,  finally,  what  was  he  there 
for,  when  ho  should  have  been  on  his 
way  homo  to  supper  ?  These  questions 
very  naturally  occurred  to  Master  More 
as  he  came  upon  the  culjjablo  couple, 
and  detected  mysteries  and  c<mfusions 
in  tlieir  tell-tale  faces ;  but,  however 
surprised  he  might  have  been,  he  said 
nothing,  and  simply  stood  looking  at 
them  with  a  quizzical  air  of  expectation. 
Rachel  turned  criinst>n  from  her  throat 
to  her  forehead,  and  covered  her  face 
with  her  apn)n,  ready  to  cry  if  neces- 
sary. Mark  was  struck  quite  dumb  for 
a  moment,  as  such  an  unconscionable 
niisdoer  deserv-ed  to  be ;  but  in  a  mo- 
ment, drawing  all  his  courage  from  his 
fingers*  ends,  and  clearing  his  voice,  ho 
spoke  out  like  a  man :  •*  aM aster  More, 
I've  just  been  asking  Rachel  if  I  might 
talk  to  you,  sir,  about  our  being  married 
whenever  you — I — " ;  and  here  he  broke 
down,  having  forgotten  the  rest  of  his 
proposed  discourse. 

"Well,  Mark,"  said  More,  shaking 
the  young  fellow  by  the  hand,  **  I've 
espected  tWa  for  some  time,  though 
you  have  got  along  a  little  faster  than 
1  supposed.    You  rather  surprised  mo ; 


but  never  mind ;  a  few  weeks  mora  or 
less  don't  matter.  So  there*B  my  con- 
sent (another  shake);  and  now  talk 
away  with  each  other.*' 

Rachel  took  down  her  apron*  and, 
looking  very  much  ashamed  of  lieneK 
began  to  kiss  her  father. 

♦*The  fact  is,"  resumed  Mark,  ••! 
know  til  at  perhaps  I've  pushed  on  mal- 
ters  a  little  too  last.  But  then  all  the 
fellows  in  Salem  wanted  her ;  and  I  wu 
mortally  afraid  I  should  lose  her." 

••  Never  mind,  lad,"  said  More.  "  I 
understand  all  that.  Now,  then,  KacheL 
let  go  of  me,  and  let  me  get  awaj.  I 
want  to  smoke  my  pipe." 

Of  course  Rachel  ran  to  fill  the  pipe 
with  her  own  hands,  and  Mark  ran  to 
hold  the  coal  for  her  while  ahe  lighted 
it,  and  then  followed  her  in  a  trance  of 
admiration  as  she  carried  it  to  her  father. 
More  seated  himself  under  the  noontide 
shadow    of   the    projecting    roof,  and 
smoked  in  tranquil  reverie.       He  wu 
quite  contented;    the  young  man  had 
pleased  him  all  along ;  they  should  be 
married  as  soon  as  thcj  chose  ;  the  re- 
mainder of  liis  life  would  be  passed  by 
their  fireside ;  thus  he  roved  ou  throngii 
year  after  year  of  an  imaginary  future. 
He  forgot  the  witches,  except  onoe, 
when  he  laughed  at  a  sudden  recollec- 
tion  of  tho  cure  which    Cory*8   liazel 
stick  had  wrought  upon  tho  possessed 
Indian.    Sickly,  (|uiet,  careful  Mai^garet 
Jacobs  was  moving  about   the  cabin, 
preparing  supper;  and  he  called  to  her 
to  set  a  plate  for  Mark.     Presently  he 
rose,  and  summoned  those  two  absent- 
minded  people  from  their  idyl  under  the 
pine  shadi)ws.     Mark  could  not  stay  to 
sujiper;  oh,  he  had  never  thought  of 
such  a  thing ;  he  must  go  homo,  or  his 
motlier  would  bo  anxioua — but  the  hy- 
pocrite remained,   notwithstanding  all 
his  protests.     I  am  doubtful  whether 
his    presence    contributed     much     to 
Rachel's  enjoyment  of  tho  meal.     It  is 
certain  tliat  she  seemed  rather  ill  at  ease, 
looked  very  seldom  at  her  fatlier  and 
Margaret  Jacobs,  and  kept  her  eyes  fat 
tho  most  part  on  her  bread  and  butter. 
Perhaps  she  heard  the  katydids,  who 
were   shouting    from    the   neighboring 
trees,  at  tlie  very  top  of  their  shriU  pipes, 
some    provoking   impertinences    about 
**  Stanton  did !  Stautim  did  !"     Did  he  ? 
Well,  what  of  it?     What  is  tho  use  of 
letting  tho  whole  world  know  it  ?     Can't 
a  body  kiss  a  body  witliout  having  the 
fact  bruited  through  all  tho  foreata  of 
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New  England  by  a  coterie  of  chattering 
tnsecta !  A  set  of  gossipiog  fellows* 
aa  lenn  as  French  dancing-maBters, 
8o  dx«grac<*fully  poor  and  so  abaurJly 
merry,  th«t  thfty  wiU  use  their  own 
phrivolcd  leg^  for  fiddlesticks!  Aad 
thea  the  frogs  must  join  in,  to  increa.^e 
tho  pnor  child's  confusion,  with  their 
impertinent  hasso  profondo  of,  *^  Koep* 
Lng  housf*  I  keeping  house!"  Oh,  but 
it  was  ungentlomanly»  and  what  I  should 
not  have  expectf»d  from  a  harmonic 
jiociety  composed,  I  have  no  doubt,  of 
the  first  frogs  of  Salem. 

CHAPTER  XHL 

Tms  whippine  of  Sarah  Carrier  by 
M'jf***  and  the  whipping  of  Ji)hn  Indian 
by  Cory,  made  a  great  noi.se  in  the  vil- 
lA{?e ;  not  that  poople  in  gpnorol  were 
at  all  c<»nvinced  of  the  fallacy  of  witch- 
craft by  those  successful  experiments 
with  hazel  switches;  on  the  contrary, 
they  wore  lUily  shocked  or  maddened 
at  the  obstinate  unbelief  and  outrageous 
violence  of  our  two  sturdy  floggrrs. 
Some  persons,  indeed,  thought  that 
>fort>  aud  Cory  had  hit  upon  the  true 
secret,  and  that  tho  whole  excitement 
was  a  delusion,  curahb,  at  any  moment, 
by  an  application  of  cart-whips  in  the 
right  quarter.  But  so  stmngly  did 
popular  opinion  set  in  tho  other  direc- 
tion, that  tbeso  timid  people  said  no- 
thing, and  tlid  nothing  but  bend  their 
leada  like  bulrushes  to  the  dangerous 

Trent.  Others  imagined  that  there 
as  some  peculiar  anti- diabolical  virtue 

the  hazel ;  and  supported  this  hypo- 
thesis by  tlie  fact  that  divining-rods, 
for  the  discovery  of  springs,  were 
usually  made  of  that  wood.  But  the 
mai«si'S  united  in  denouncing  More  and 
Cory  as  a  couple  of  raging  Sadducees, 
who  had  done  nothing  more  than  tor- 
ture these  poor  afflicted  ones  into  a 
momentary  denial  of  the  truth.  This 
was  the  stand  taken  by  the  iGudiug  citi- 
zens, tho  magistrates,  and  all  the  neigh- 
boring elders,  except  that  benighted, 
helpless  old  Higginson, 

On  \\m  day  after  John's  flogging. 
Sheriff  Herrick  had  official  business  at 
the  houses  of  both  these  persecuting 
llerods.  Cory  was  marched  straight 
off  to  prison,  on  the  score  of  being  a 
riotous  man  and  a  defamer  of  the  wor- 
shipful elders  and  magistrates.  But 
More  was  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to 
be  handled  thus  without  gloves*,    aud 


nothing  was  done  to  him  at  present  but 
to  hiucT  him  over  in  JC25CI  to  keep  the 
p eace .  II e  brou g!i t  up  D  cacon  Bo wsoa 
as  security ;  laughed  at  an  insinuation 
of  stocks  and  pillories  ;  and  walked  off 
with  a  haughty  bearing  which  made 
Justice  Cur  win  gnash  in  his  sleeves. 
As  if  in  defiance  of  his  opponents,  he 
reeumed,  with  fresh  vigi:>r,  the  circula- 
tion of  his  petition.  But  even  friends 
looked  askance  at  him ;  not  another 
fiignature  could  he  obtain ;  tvro  or  three 
who  had  given  him  their  names  now 
withdrew  them  ;  and  it  was  at  this  time 
that  he  lighted  his  pipe  with  the  luck- 
less paper.  From  this  period,  also, 
there  was  an  occasional  eroak  at  him 
from  the  bands  of  tho  afllicted.  As  for 
Cory,  the  moment  ho  was  iu  prison  the 
possessed  person?;  found  that  he  was  one 
of  the  greatest  wizards  in  the  country; 
that  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with  a 
black  man  in  a  high-crowned  hat*  and 
entertained  familiar  spirits  iu  tho  shape 
of  green  snakes,  jellow-hirds,  and  mud- 
turtles.  John  Indian,  Tituba,  and  the 
two  Parris  girls,  in  parlicuhir.  made 
vehement  outcries  against  hi.^  fiendish 
persecutions,  nnd  for  four  or  five  days 
were  tormented  by  hardly  any  rtne  else* 
Then  they  fell  to  accusing  Good-wife 
Cory,  who,  by  a  natural  c^msequence, 
floou  followed  btT  husband  to  prison. 
Mark  Stanton  was  called  to  an  account 
by  Justice  Hawthorne,  for  talking  too 
much  about* tho  retractions  of  John  and 
Sarah,  and  for  indulging  thereon  in  very 
sarcastic  and  Sadduceeistic  comments. 
**  The  tongue  is  a  consuming  fire,  young 
man,**  said  the  magisterial  monitor ; 
**  see  to  it  that  it  bums  you  not  up,  by 
your  own  imprudence.  It  is  a  thousand 
pities  when  a  man  willfully  scorchea 
himself  with  his  own  tongue."  **  Espe- 
cially/* muttered  Mark,  "as the  tongues 
of  our  neighbors  are  no  ready  to  scorch 
us," 

Nothing  had  so  angered  the  vhIyo^ 
oates  of  the  proi*ccutions  as  thc^se  flog- 
ging adventures  ;  nothing  had  spuiTcd 
them  up  to  such  an  energy  of  wrangling, 
«uch  a  fury  of  demmcitition.  1 'arris 
declaimed  in  his  sermons  and  iu  his  pav 
toral  visits  against  the  sin  of  thus  trying 
to  choke  the  truth  by  violence;  the 
devilish  cruelty  of  thus  adding  to  the 
suffermgs  of  those  who  were  already  so 
tormented.  »•  What,  then  ?"  ho  howled. 
**  Shall  we  go  back  because  the  wicked 
rage  ?  O  Salem,  for  shame  \  Faiut- 
beurted  Salem,  for  shame !      Will  you 
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go  liackwartl  when  heaven  is  forward  ? 
Rather  go  onward,  thougli  it  be  pain- 
fully and  lHlx)riou^ly,  in  tears  and  in 
weariness,  but  still  onward.  Do  the 
haters  of  God  sajr  unto  you  that  you  do 
ill  in  thus  fighting  the  good  iight  of 
faith  ?  I  say  unto  you  that  you  do  well. 
I  say  unto  you,  be  elaborate  in  turning 
every  stone  of  stumbling ;  for  thus  will 
you  unearth  many  a  toad  of  hell,  who 
otherwise  would  remain  un  visible. 
Shall  we  have  pity  on  the  toads  of  hell, 
and  protect  them,  and  take  them  to  our 
bosoms  ?  If  there  be  any  one  here  who 
says  that  let  him  rise  instantly  and  go 
out ;  for  he  is  not  worthy  of  this  place. 
No  one  rises — I  thank  Ilim,  who  haa 
kept  this  assembly  pure." 

No  sooner  had  the  lepal  action  against 
More  got  wind,  than  Noyse  was  at  tlio 
cabin.  Did  he  hope  that  the  stout 
hunter  would  be  frightened  now,  and 
ready  to  buy  the  protection  of  an  influ- 
ential elder  at  the  price  of  his  child  ? 
Who  shall  blame  liim  very  bitterly? 
lie  wished  fervently  to  make  Kachel 
happy;  and  ho  believed  sincerely  that 
ho  could  make  her  so,  if  he  were  her 
husband.  Would  it  be  an  unwortliy 
manner  of  winning  her  heart,  to  stand 
forward  as  a  friend  to  her  father  in  his 
hour  of  peril  ?  Sacred  band  of  lovers 
throughout  earth — ye  who  wish  that  the 
dear  object  might  be  in  danger  of  death, 
to  give  you  a  chance  of  saving  her,  and 
80  gaining  her  gratitude — I  am  sure  that 
ye  will  not  fling  the  first  stone  at  this 
unhappy  and  lovelorn  elder. 

More  and  Mark  Stanton  were  settuig 
partridge  snares  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  cabin,  while  Margaret  Jacobs  had 
gone  to  the  village  on  some  en-and  after 
household  implements  and  groceries  ; 
so  that  the  minister  was  left  alone  for  a 
few  embarrassing  minutes  with  Kachel. 
How  happy  he  was,  in  spite  of  the 
timid  reserve  with  which  she  avoided 
sitting  near  him  !  He  did  not  under- 
stand her  confusion  of  blushes,  and  al- 
most believed  that  they  rose  from  a  heart 
agitated  in  like  manner  with  his  own. 
Ho  noticed  how  she  had  changed  since 
he  first  kiiew  her ;  how  her  manner  and 
expression  had  risen  into  a  matured  dig- 
nity; how  her  form  had  rounded  and 
ripened  into  the  finished  loveliness  of 
womanhood.  He  was  more  charmed 
than  he  ever  had  been  before,  and  reeled 
on  in  his  blinded  fascination  towards  a 
full  utterance  of  his  passion.  **  I  fear  that 
I  have  enemies,  Rachel,"  he  said,  with 


the  natural  abruptness  of  a  miin  who 
speaks  under  strong  excitement.  *  *  Yonr 
father  has  some  prejudice  agmnst  me, 
though  I  have  tried  every  way  to  be  his 
friend.  0,  Rachel,  you  know  not  hoir 
I  grieve  at  it,  how  I  desire  his  good 
will.  Will  you  not  speak  of  it  to  him, 
and  try  to  soften  his  heart  toward  me  ?-' 

•*  Oh,  I  am  sure,  Elder  Noyse,"  the 
girl  stojnmered,  in  reply — *•*  I  am  sore 
i  know  not  what  it  is.  I  am  sure  my 
father  never  said  ho  hated  you.  Oh,  to 
be  sure,  TU  ask  him  if  you  and  he  can- 
not be  friends." 

"Thank  you,  deor  Rachel,*'  mur- 
mured the  elder.  ''I  do  thank  yon 
heartily  for  your  friendliness.  But  is 
friendliness  all?  Is  it  all,  Kachel? 
Has  your  father  never  told  you?  hu 
he  not — '* 

Ho  tried  to  take  the  girl's  hand,  but 
she  was  brave  enough  to  withdraw  it 
immediately ;  for  she  felt  that  he  was 
driving  her  to  extremity,  and  that  sheer 
necessity  ordered  her  to  act  and  speak 
plainly.  •*  Polder  Noyse."  said  she*' I 
Qo  regard  all  persons  witli  friendliness ; 
but,  as  for  any  particular  affection,  I 
bestow  it  only  on  one — " 

She  had  meant  to  say,  frankly,  who 
that  one  was ;  but,  when  she  came  to 
the  name,  she  could  not  utter  it.  Still, 
he  urged  her,  and  tormented  her,  until 
she  did  toll  him  that  it  was  not  he,  and 
could  not  bo.  She  admitted  tliis,  turn- 
ing away  her  head  as  she  spoke,  so  as 
not  to  see  the  expression  of  his  face. 
She  had  not  yet  looked  at  him,  and  he 
had  not  yet  answered,  when  the  feet  of 
her  father  and  Mark  rang  on  the  hard 
path  which  led  up  to  the  cabin.  Moze 
entered,  followed  by  Stanton  ;  the  for- 
mer saluted  the  minister,  witliout  ap- 
pearing to  notice  his  emotion ;  the  lat- 
ter gave  him  a  quick,  observing  glance, 
and  then,  with  u  courteous  forbearance, 
turned  to  the  window.  ••  Come,  little 
lass,*'  said  More,  **run  out  to  the  gar- 
don  with  your  laddie,  and  oversee  him 
weed  the  com.  He  tciU  do  it ;  but  I 
am  not  minded  to  let  him  scratch  up  my 
vegetables  by  mistake."  3[ark  laughed 
at  the  humorous  idea  that  ho  could,  by 
any  possibility,  blunder  between  good 
maize-stalks  and  pig-weed.  Rachel 
handed  him  a  ponderous  hoe,  stoat 
enough  to  root  up  an  average  sapling ; 
and,  making  their  manners  to  Xoyse* 
the  two  young  folk  escaped  gladly  to 
the  little  rustic  garden. 

*' Reverend  sir,"  said  More,  as  soon 
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as  the  coast  was  clear,  "  of  course  you 
understand  what  turn  things  have  taken. 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  young  Stanton 
there  expects  to  be  my  son-in-law.  I 
make  no  doubt,  either,  that  you  have 
ceased,  altogether,  to  regret  my  answer 
to  your  own  courteous  motion  of  mar- 
riage. You  see  that  Rachel  is  much  bet- 
ter suited  to  a  youth  like  Mark  than  to  a 
man  like  yourself,  in  full  maturity,  and 
laden  with  manjr  cares  and  labors.  Let 
young  folk  begin  the  world  with  young 
folk,  should  be  the  maxim  of  us,  who 
are  much  more  than  grown  up.  Beside, 
it  appears  that  these  children  have  been 
in  love  with  each  other  for  some  time 
back ;  so  that  it  would  have  been  down- 
right cruelty  and  sin  to  separate  them. 
It  was  not  so  easily  done,  cither.  My 
philosophy  teaches  me  that  we  can 
divide  bodies,  but  not  spirits." 

"  You  surely  will  not  unite  them  in 
such  an  awful  time  as  this  ?"  Noyso  was 
able  to  say. 

**  Very  soon,"  replied  More.  ♦*  Why 
not  ?  All  the  greater  need  of  haste.  I 
should  like  to  be  present  at  my  only 
child's  marriage ;  and  who  knows  how 
soon  I  shall  be  spirited  away  ?*' 

Noyse  had  no  longer  any  wish  to 
offer  the  hunter  his  friendship  and  pro- 
tection; nor  did  he  even  shake  hands 
with  him,  as  he  passed,  for  the  last  time 
in  his  life,  over  that  threshold.  It  was 
the  second  occasion  on  which  he  had 
left  the  cabin  in  an  anguish  of  disap- 
pointment; but  now,  jealousy  mingled 
with  his  other  painful  emotions,  color- 
ing his  grief  with  a  poisonous  tint  of 
rage.  He  had  a  wretched  opportunity 
of  noting  how  greatly,  in  three  months, 
his  religious  character  had  declined  in 
fervor.  He  felt  little  inclination,  now, 
to  pray,  although  conscious  that  his 
need  of  prayer  had  never  been  greater. 
Horrible  thoughts,  too,  entered  and 
ranged  through  his  spirit,  which  seemed 
inclined  to  entertain  them  rather  than 
to  eiect  them  with  instinctive  aversion. 
He  began  to  wonder,  with  a  vague  con- 
sciousness of  pleasure  in  the  idea, 
whether  Mark  would  not  be  accused  of 
witchcraft.  If  so,  and  even  if  he  were 
found  innocent,  the  marriage  would  be 
put  off  for  a  while,  and  might  never 
happen.  But  what  if  Mark  should,  in 
reality,  be  a  secret  wizard?  Then 
would  his  condemnation  bo  just;  and, 
whoever  unmasked  him,  would  do 
Kachel  the  greatest  of  kindness.  At 
all  events,  she  surely  would  not  carry 
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her  foolish  passion  so  far  as  to  be  faith- 
ful to  a  man  attainted  of  communion  with 
Satan.  Be  faithful  to  him  ?  But  did 
she  love  him  now  ?  Noyse  could  not 
believe  it  sometimes,  and  insisted  to 
himself  that  she  was  only  acting  under 
the  coercion  of  her  father.  Then 
what  if  More  himself  should  be  ac- 
cused— should  bo  condemned — should 
be  hanged  ?  That  would  bo  awful,  in- 
deed ;  but  it  would  bo  a  great  obstacle 
out  of  the  way. 

Thoughts  like  these  went  to  sleep 
that  night  in  his  heart,  awoke  there  in 
the  morning,  and  lived  there  perpetual- 
ly. They  became  a  part  of  his  life; 
he  grew  accustomed  to  them;  they 
were  his  familiars — his  devils.  He  felt 
that  ho  was  wicked;  that  he  was  a 
hypocrite ;  that  he  was  committing  a 
great  sin;  perhaps  the  unpardonable 
sin.  He  looked  at  himself  in  the  glass, 
and  wondered  if  that  faco  concealed  a 
demon  ;  if  it  would  look  up  in  endless 
torments.  At  times  he  tried  to  console 
himself  with  the  idea  that,  having  cer- 
tainly been  renewed  once,  ho  was  now 
one  of  the  elect,  and,  therefore,  could 
not  perish  eternally.  He  spent  hours 
in  thinking  over  his  earlier  experiences, 
and  weighing  the  probabilities  as  to 
whether  they  were  a  reality  or  only  a  de- 
lusion of  his  fancy.  What  was  particu- 
larly noticeable  in  all  these  conflicts  is, 
the  sensitiveness,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  weakness,  of  the  man's  conscience. 
It  writhed  under  an  evil  thought  as  un- 
der an  evil  deed,  and  stood  aghast  be- 
fore a  sin  of  omission  as  before  a  sin  of 
commission;  yet  it  could  not  restrain 
him  from  rushing  blindly  on  in  the  patli 
of  his  sinful  imaginations — could  not 
bend  him  to  any  lowliness  of  submis- 
sion, nor  elevate  him  to  any  sublimity 
of  pious  aspiration. 

But,  oh !  how  beautiful  Rachel  seem- 
ed to  him  all  this  time  !  How  she  ap- 
peared to  float,  like  an  angel,  above  his 
abyss  of  hopelessness !  Only,  she 
would  not  deliver  him  when  he  reached 
toward  her,  but  forever  flew,  unheed- 
ingly,  away  into  her  own  heaven.  How 
outrageous  it  was,  that  Mark  Stanton, 
a  mere  boy,  a  farmer,  who  could  not 
appreciate  such  a  being,  should  come 
with  his  coarse  hands  and  drag  her 
down,  to  abide  in  his  fleshly  heart! 
Yes,  it  was  an  insult  to  the  poor  minis- 
ter— an  unexpected  insult,  and  intol- 
erably personal;  for,  were  not  the 
elders  the  choosers  of  all  the  hand- 
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somest,  riclicst,  maidens  of  the  coon- 
try? 

Whenever  he  encountered  Mark, 
however,  he  was  graciously  civil  to 
him ;  for  he  would  not  have  had  it  im- 
agined that  such  a  youth  as  that  could 
make  him  sufifer.  Sometimes  he  was  a 
little  wolfish  to  Deacon  Bowson,  who, 
if  not  remiss,  had  certainly  been  ver^ 
unsuccessful,  in  recommending  his  suit 
to  Rachel ;  and,  as  for  the  poor  witches, 
he  was  from  that  day  doubly  severe  on 
them,  pouring  upon  their  devoted  heads 
the  dregs  of  a  secret  bitterness,  which 
flowed  out  naturally,  in  sermons  full  of 
denunciation,  and  prophecies  of  wrath. 

Before  long,  he  found  an  occasion  for 
discharging  his  ministerial  duties  in 
such  a.  way  as  to  take  a  slight  venge- 
ance on  More.  That  Utopian  indi- 
vidual was  bent  upon  inoculating  de- 
vout, practical  New  England  with  a 
taste  for  May-days,  out-of-door  gay- 
eties,  and  atlUetic  sports.  He  lost  no 
opportunity  of  gathering  the  Salem 
youth  around  him,  and  setting  on  foot  a 
strife  at  running,  jumping,  wrestling, 
or  something  of  the  sort  Very  likely, 
he  thought,  that  by  thus  quickening 
the  blood  and  aiding  the  digestion  oi 
these  ponderous  lads,  ho  was  gradually 
sweating  out  of  them  those  biUous  doc- 
trines of  witchcraft,  election,  and  ori- 
^nal  sin.  Or,  perhaps,  as  he  saw  Bil- 
dad  Hewit  and  Medad  Jewet  scuffling, 
in  a  perspiration,  round  the  common, 
he  reveled  in  thoughts  of  the  Olympian 
games,  and  saw,  in  fancy,  the  new  dawn 
of  Spartan  days.  His  own  prodigious 
strength  gained  him  great  admiration 
and  influence  among  the  young  fellows 
of  that  halo  and  active  generation.  Thoy 
applauded  his  feats  with  boisterous 
gayety,  and  did  their  best  to  win  his 
approbation  of  their  own  springy  legs 
and  stiff  backbones.  The  fellow  who 
could  show  a  mighty  biceps  muscle,  was 
something  of  a  hero,  in  those  old  times 
of  hand-to-hand  warfare  with  forests 
and  Indians. 

The  rustic  trials  of  strength  on  the 
common,  excited  no  animadversion  from 
either  the  clergy  or  magistrates,  imtil 
the  arrival  of  the  witch  excitement. 
Then,  Justice  Curwin  observed  that, 
**  Our  young  men  had  better  be  wrestling 
in  prayer  against  Satan,  than  wrestling 
with  their  legs  against  each  other ;" 
while  Cotton  Mather  made  a  "  lengthy 
and  reproving  extemporary"  on  the 
Bubject,  one  Sabbath  tliat  he  preached 


for  Elder  Higginson.  From  this  time, 
the  serious  part  of  the  community 
frowned  upon  gymnastics,  and  charac- 
terized them  as  "  one  of  the  present 
temptations  of  the  old  serpent  to  youth 
and  vanity."  Still,  there  were  a  few 
heedless  youngsters,  such  as  Mark  Stan- 
ton, who  persisted  in  aiding  and  abet- 
ting Master  More  in  his  attempted  re- 
vival of  the  Olympics.  One  pleasant 
summer  twilight,  this  unthinking  crew 
were  amusing  themselves  with  flinging 
a  sledge-hammer  on  the  common,  and, 
of  course,  in  sight  of  Master  Noyse's 
dwelling.  In  the  height  of  their  sport, 
that  troubled  elder  rode  by,  returning, 
perhaps,  from  some  solemn  pastoral 
duty,  in  which  he  had  had  a  severe 
struggle  with  the  demons  of  darkness. 
Steering  his  horse  through  the  squad  of 
children,  Indians,  and  negroes,  who  had 
gathered  as  lookers-on,  he  pulled  up  in 
front  of  the  gymnasts  and  gave  them 
the  severest  lecture  that  ho  could  frame 
against  "  such  a  foolish  waste  of  time 
in  unprofitable  and  light-minded  amuse- 
ments." 

More  suffered  himself  to  be  provoked 
to  no  bitter  reply,  and  stood,  with  fold- 
ed arms,  gazing  rather  pitifully,  than 
otherwise,  on  the  haggard  face  of  the 
minister.  People  began  to  slink  off,  as 
soon  as  the  philippic  was  over;  and 
Novse,  touching  his  horse,  moved  on 
with  dignity  toward  the  parsonage.  As 
he  passed  More,  he  glanced  stealthily 
at  his  face,  and  read  its  expression  of 
scornful  forbearance  —  an  expression 
which  must  have  soured  him  to  tho 
bottom  of  his  feelings ;  for  he  scarcely 
replied  to  the  hunter's  salutation.  At 
that  moment,  a  yelping  younker,  who 
had  better  have  held  his  tongue,  but 
whose  ten-year-old  enthusiasm  was  too 
much  for  his  prudence,  was  distinctly 
heard  saying  to  a  comrade  :  **  I  wish  I 
could  throw  a  hammer  as  far  as  Master 
More — by  George,  I  do  I" 

Here  was  another  pastoral  duty  to 
perform,  also  very  well  suited  to  the 
elder's  present  frame  of  spirit.  Riding 
round  the  thicket  from  behind  which 
the  voice  proceeded,  he  came  upon  a 
group  of  garrulous  urchins,  and  ex- 
claimed, wiSi  his  whip  uplifted,  **  Where 
is  that  profane  boy  ?     Which  is  he  ?" 

**  That's  him.  It's  Jim  Bowen,  sir,* 
said  a  little  coward,  pointing  to  a  broad- 
backed  minor  of  about  three-feet- six, 
who  looked  very  red  in  the  face,  but 
said  nothing.    The  minister  dismount- 
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ed,  anrl.  male  nig  one  of  tK©  oih^T  bojs 
hold  his  liorsts  proceeded  to  give  Jim 
Bnw4>ri  a  most  memorable  flogging; 
flflor  which,  still  holding  the  i5oro  yoauker 
by  the  colhir,  he  lectured  the  small 
crowd  on  the  stnfiil  fidlj  of  profane  lan- 
(rt«i|fe.  Suddenly,  he  caught  sight  of 
More,  listening,  with  hi."*  hat  off,  in  evi- 
dent mockery,  his  li|>B  twitching,  with 
nn  e^prrgsion  of  amused  c<)ntempt.  The 
older* g  face  was  very  much  flushed,  as 
he  mounted  his  horse ;  he  struck  the 
animal  a  sharp  blow,  and  pushed  on  to 
his  own  gate. 

That  U  the  way  boys  were  served  in 
tlie  gtnod  old  days  of  Kew  England; 
tlieir  parents  hided  them,  the  ministers 
hided  them,  and  the  magistrates  nome- 
tlmcB  hidtnl  them.  I  do  not  gay  that 
they  wen.',  in  general,  any  the  worse 
for  it;  I  am  inelined  to  sustain,  very 
decid**dly,  the  contrary  opinion.  Young 
America  had  a  more  disagreeable  time 
of  it  than  now ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
Young  America  waa  a  good  deal  better 
behaved.  As  for  Master  More,  I  think 
he  was  quite  to  blame  for  counteracting 
the  j^alutary  manual  advice  of  Elder 
Noyse,  by  his  scornful  smile  oad  bis 
irreverent  air.  I  charitably  hope,  how- 
ever, and  do  really  believe,  that  what 
drew  forth  hi^  mute  sarcasm  was  not 
the  whipping,  nor  the  very  proper  sen- 
timents of  the  minister  in  regard  to  pro- 
fanity, but  the  spiteful,  unworthy  spirit, 
which  he  detected  at  the  bottom  of  all 
that  seemiDg  zeal  for  good  morals  and 
religion, 

CIlAITEIl  XIV. 

liAt'iTEL  made  otie  more  attempt  tc» 
Bco  Martha  Carrier;  but  Daunton,  the 
jailer,  refused  her  admittance.  **And 
I  must  tell  you,  pretty  mistress,"  he 
lidded,  **  that  ill!  be  wast©  time  for  you 
to  come  here  any  more  for  the  visitin* 
of  prisoners/* 

*•  VYhy  sol"  asked  Rachel,  a  good 
deal  surprised ;  fur  she  thought  herself 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  otlicial. 

'•  Your  father's  in  liad  repute  among 
tho  elders  and  jastusses*  I)on*t  you 
know  ?  Thero  be  some  ourous  reports 
about,  as  to  hia  bavin*  to  do  with  these 
'ere  sorcr^rrrs.  And,  furthermore,  I*ll 
ie»t  tell  you  n  piece  of  my  mind.  I 
oon't  chooso  to  let  folk  in  here  who* ve 
^t  the  irtomach  to  go  a  kissln^  of 
witch*s»/* 

*'  Sho   I9   no   witoh/*   asserted    Ba- 


30r 
*  Martha  Carrier  is  no 


cbel  bravely, 
witch/' 

**  That  remains  to  be  found  out,'*  re- 
plied Daunton.  •♦Anyhow,  what  I*V0 
got  to  tell  you,  mistress,  is  all  the  same, 
which  is,  that  you  luuU  to  como  hero 
any  more,  unless,  perchance,  old  Her- 
rick  fetches  you." 

The  girl's  face  flushed  up  at  this 
coarse  and  threatening  personality,  but 
she  bade  the  man  a  civil  good -morning 
and  walked  away,  wondering  in  no  lit- 
tle nneasiness  what  might  bo  those 
curious  reports  concerning  her  father. 
She  heard  soon  enough  that  he  had  at 
last  been  cried  out  upon  vehemently  by 
sevend  of  the  afflicted.  She  went  home 
crying,  and  tried  to  persuade  him  to 
leave  the  colony  for  a  while.  He  re- 
fused resolutely,  and  asked  her  if  she 
wished  her  father  to  show  himself  a 
coward  by  running  away  from  hia  duty 
as  soon  as  it  became  dangerous.  This 
duty,  as  ho  understood  it,  consisted  in 
arguing  on  all  occasions  against  the 
doctrine  of  witchcraft,  criticizing  the 
proceedings  of  the  courts,  and  denounC' 
ing  without  stint  those  who  urged  on 
the  prosecutions.  lie  carried  on  this 
warfare  almost  alone ;  and  hid  adversa- 
ries were  by  this  time  more  provoked 
at  him  than  at  any  other  person  in  the 
villi^e;  but  such  was  the  general  respect 
for  his  talents,  learning,  and  family,  that 
the  magistrates  were  unwilling  to  com* 
mit  him,  except  on  grounds  which  would 
insure  his  condemnation.  I  must  do 
them  the  justice  to  say  that,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  violence,  they  U'icd  their  best 
to  effect  his  conversion*  In  imitation 
of  Deacon  Bowson,  Cottt:»n  Mather  vis- 
ited him  at  his  cabin ;  and  the  two  dis- 
puted all  night  tliere^  taking  occasional 
i*ips  of  cider  and  bites  of  venison  to  sup- 
port over-fatigued  nature.  The  elder 
left  in  the  morning,  his  eyes  red  with 
watching,  and  his  patiences  quite  fretted 
out  by  the  hunter's  skeptical  obstinacy. 

But  all  that  More  could  suy  or  do, 
retarded  not  one  particle  the  JirugTet^s 
of  tho  murderous  delusion  ;  and  the 
great  car  of  superstition  rolled  on 
steadily,  its  wheels  dripping  reddt^r  and 
redder  with  the  blood  <»f  New  England* 
John  Wtlhird,  who  had  fled  a.s  tar  aa 
Nashua*  forty  miles  distant^  was  ar- 
TeMi'i]  \*v  the  {own  authorities  there, 
to  Salem  for  the  satisfac* 
fiaut.  The  great,  greedy, 
idol  also  screamed  loudly 
>t' Elder  Burroughs,  Giles 


and 
tioM 
gor\ 

tot   Li 
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Cory,  Martha  Carrier,  and  other  persons 
not  80  well  known  to  us.  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor Stoughton  and  ^ve  brother  judges, 
such  men  as  the  Winthrops,  Sultonstalls, 
Sewalls,  and  Sergeants,  of  Boston,  per- 
sons of  the  highest  respectability  and 
most  exemplary  piety,  met  in  the  First 
Church  of  Salem,  listened  to  the  shrieks 
of  the  possessed  ones,  and  decided  that 
a  great  sacrifice  should  bo  made  to  Jug- 
gernaut on  the  nineteenth  of  August. 
Admirable  indeed  was  the  bearing  of 
WiUard  and  those  new  sufterers,  Proc- 
tor and  Burroughs,  through  all  the 
agonizing  suspense  of  that  trial,  and 
through  the  fearful  shock  of  condem- 
nation. What  Christian  patience,  what 
unostentatious  courage  was  theirs,  as 
they  answered  not  again  their  reWlerst 
but  professed  their  innocence  before 
God,  and  accepted  death,  bringing  no 
angry  accusation  against  their  accus- 
ers!  "I  blame  no  man,"  said  WiUard, 
still  as  honest,  credulous,  and  kind- 
hearted  as  ever :  '*  I  do  myself  yet 
believe  there  be  witches ;  and  I  justify 
the  jurymen  for  condemning  me  on  the 
evidence  they  have  had." 

Not  thus  beautifully  did  poor  Martha 
Carrier  listen  to  the  railing  testimony 
against  her,  and  face  those  who  pressed 
her  relentlessly  toward  the  grave  with 
an  array  of  grotesque  yet  deadly  false- 
hood. She  was  vexed  to  extremity  at 
her  persecutors,  and  would  ask  none  of 
tlieir  mercy,  nor  hardly  deign  to  affirm 
to  them  her  guiltlessness.  Imprison- 
ment had  emaciated  her  face,  but  there 
was  still  an  undaunted  flush  on  each 
sunken  cheek,  and  in  her  dark  eyes  a 
sparkle  of  speechless  anger.  Once  only, 
A  few  tears  shot  to  her  ej^elids,  wlien 
she  found  that  her  child  was  not  to  be 
brought  before  her,  and  that  Newton, 
the  king's  attomevi  would  simply  read 
its  confession  as  drawn  up  by  Parris. 
'*  May  it  please  the  court !"  she  ex- 
claimed, in  a  loud,  shrill,  unnatural 
tone.  "Peace,  woman!"  said  Justice 
Curwin  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  pinching 
her  arm.  **  What  does  the  prisoner 
want  ?"  asked  Saltonstall,  who  had 
observed  Martha's  eflfbrt  to  speak. 
**  I  want  to  see  my  child,"  she  cried. 
"  Why  shouldn't  she  come  before  mo, 
like  the  other  witnesses  ?  If  she  has 
anything  to  say  against  me,  her  mother, 
let  her  say  it  to  my  face." 

**  Woman !"  answered  Stoughton, 
harshly,  **we  cannot  bo  thus  delaj-ed. 
The  court  is  oppressed  already  with 


testimony,  and  with  the  paia  of  draw- 
ing it  from  these  poor  afiSicted  crea- 
tures. Your  child's  confession  oomes 
before  us  properly  attested.  It  is 
enough." 

**  It  is  a  trick  to  destroy  me,"  shriek- 
ed the  half  crazed  woman.  '*  Sarih 
would  take  all  back  if  she  were  here 
to  look  me  in  the  face." 

**  Yes,  I  see  through  it  all,"  replied 
Stoughton.  "  You  think  that  the  magkni 
power  of  your  eye  would  twist  her  and 
turn  her  at  will.  But  have  done  now 
with  these  unseemly  interruptions,  and 
suffer  the  deposition  to  be  read." 

He  glanced  with  no  amiable  ezpiei- 
sion  at  Saltonstall,  who  tho  next  day 
throw  up  his  post  and  retired  from  tiie 
court  in  disgust.  ** Thank  God,  brother 
Mather,  thank  God,  I  suy,"  chuckled 
Parris,  as,  rubbing  his  hands  with  glee, 
he  walked  out  of  church  after  the  last 
ti-ial  had  closed  in  a  conviction.  "  We 
have  great  reason  to  praise  the  Loid. 
It  appears  that  not  even  the  defectioB 
of  rulers  can  weaken  our  cause.  Be- 
hold, Major  Saltonstall  retired ;  and  yet 
the  cart  will  carry  as  full  a  load  as  em 
to  the  gibbet.  Truly  may  we  sing,  '  The 
face  of  the  Lord  is  against  them  that  do  \ 
evil,  to  cut  off  the  remembrance  of  them 
from  the  earth.'  Is  not  bis  face  against 
them  that  do  evil  ?  I  am  sure  that  none  i 
but  an  atheist  would  deny  it." 

**  I  hold  it  to  be  a  great  mercy  that 
wo  have  brought  about  the  conviotioa 
of  that  Martlia  Carrier,"  replied  the 
author  of  tho  Hemarkables.  •«  I  take 
her  to  bo  tho  mo.^t  dangerous  ha*^  of 
them  all.  I  should  say  that  she'^waa 
one  of  the  very  carrier  pi^ons  of  the 
pit." 

*»  Yea,"  continued  Parris,  with  a 
coarse  relish  of  the  grim  pun,  ''and 
a  pigeon  who  will  shortly  bo  roasted 
bcforo  a  hotter  fire  than  any  in  ou 
kitchens." 

It  was  while  still  unreconciled  to  her 
fate,  8till  in  fierce  bitterness  of  spirit 
toward  her  accusers,  that  Martha  Car- 
rier was  led,  on  a  Sabbath  afternoon,  in 
chains,  to  the  First  Church  of  Salem. 
She  was  placed  on  a  lofty  stool  in  the 
main  aisle,  with  a  paper  cap  on  her 
head,  whereon  was  written  in  great  let- 
ters, A  ^viTCii.  And  then,  before  the 
whole  congregation,  Elder  Noyse  sol- 
emnly excommunicated  her  from  the 
church  of  Christ,  and  Consigned  her 
over  to  Satan  as  an  apostate  and  a  sor- 
ceress.   How  could  fine  be  gentle,  and 
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huml)lc,  nntl  penitent,  with  Buch  hot 
wrongs  hrapfd  like  coals  of  iire  ou  her 
soul  ]  It  was  with  aniazementf  and 
iilmo^t  with  anger,  that  she  looked  on 
th©  resigned  fivce  of  Elder  Burroughsr 
and  heard  him  talkt  with  a  hope  that 
se«med  ecstatio^  of  that  world  where  the 
weary  are  at  rest  So  peaceful  was 
this  condomnod  man,  m  forgiving,  that 
he  did  not  even  say,  "  the  wicked  shall 
0<*afto  from  troubHng^"  leist  ho  ihould 
seem  to  speak  harshly  of  thoso  who 
had  sentenced  him  to  die.  **  Let  tho 
whole  world  count  me  vile/*  said  he, 
**  or  what  they  will :  I  nnattcr  it  not :  I 
shall  l>©  blessed.  The  Saviour  has  kejit 
the  best  wino  until  the  la:st»  I  havo 
herut«»fore  thought  it  an  hard  things  to 
dio;  but  now  I  find  that  it  is  not  so* 
If  I  might  have  my  choice  now,  I 
would  choose  to  f2;o/* 

**Sir/»  said  John  Willard,  *'the  Lord 
hath  enlarged  yoar  faith.*' 

**  Friend,**  replied  Burrouglis,  "  this 
is  sense ;  the  Lord  hath  even  satisfied 
my  sen.se,  I  am  aensihly  satisfied  of 
everlasting  glory." 

Over  the  wrongied,  resentfal  Martha 
Carrier  even,  there  soon  came  a  change 
of  gentleness.  With  that  inconstancy 
of  sentiment  which  had  always  marked 
her,  she,  in  the  first  place,  forgave  Xoyse, 
who  had  certainly  not  thought  of  asking 
a  reconciliation*  The  very  day  after  tho 
excommunication  sho  spoko  of  him  with 
no  ill-will,  but  rather  with  a  warm  kind- 
ness. She  listened  seriously  to  Elder 
Higgmaon,  when  he  talked  and  prayed 
with  her;  but  her  last  request  to  him 
was,  that  ho  would  send  his  coHeagu© 
to  aid  her  in  preparing  for  death ;  and 
so  NoysG  came,  pale,  haggard,  embar- 
rassed, and  for  a  while  almost  epcech- 
los3,  Martha  kissed  his  hand,  wept, 
and  begged  his  forgiveness  fur  all  that 
she  bad  ever  done  to  offend  or  injure 
him.  I  cannot  conceive  what  hia  feel- 
ings werp,  aa  he  knelt  down  to  commend 
her  to  tho  shrivnig  mercies  of  heaven. 
But  hii*  petition  was  approprifit©  and 
fluent ;  for  he  was  too  much  accustomed 
to  that  duty  to  falter  in  it;  and  words  of 
piety  h/id  become  a  habit  of  his  utter- 
ance. After  that,  the  condemned  woman 
whispered  long*  in  his  ear ;  detained  him 
whimpering  until  he  almost  struggled  to 
get  away  from  her.  When  ho  finally 
quitted  her,  she  gazed  after  him  with  a 
passion  of  tenderness,  abasement,  and 
despair;  an  expression  painful  to  be- 
but  which  gave  a  better  promiao 


of  heaven  than  the  workings  of  his 
disturbed  visuge ;  for  ho  issued  from 
the  prison,  ghastly,  shaken,  downcast, 
and  looking  fearfully  round,  with  the 
air  of  a  haunted  murderer. 

It  was  strange  that  the  devotions  of  n 
man  so  harassed  by  a  remorseful  con- 
science could  act  as  the  cjjnsolation  of 
one  condemned  to  die.  Yet  so  it  was. 
All  that  evening  Martha  repeatt^d  pas- 
sages of  his  prayer  to  herself.  At  mid- 
night she  still  murmured  them,  mingled 
with  her  own  petitions.  At  that  hour, 
suddenly — witnnut  warning — the  prison 
seemed  to  be  filled  with  a  light  which 
drowned  bor  in  inexpresHble  calmneBs, 
Hhe  fcilt  as  if  it.s  unearthly  splendor 
must  penetrate  the  adjoining  cell  i\ud 
the  surrounding  night*  >ShG  wondered 
if  the  other  prisoners  saw  it ;  if  the  sen- 
tinels without  saw  it;  if  the  villagers 
were  rising  to  gaze  at  it.  She  ftdt 
nothing  like  anger  now  tfjward  her  ac- 
cusers— nothing  toward  them  like  for- 
giveness even — for  she  had  lost  the 
sense  that  they  had  ever  wronged  her. 
She  regarded  them  with  nffecti[>n — ^sho 
thought  of  her  very  judges  witli  bene- 
dictions. She  would  go  to  the  gallows 
fearlessly ;  ay,  more,  with  a  joy  that 
was  mjspeakahle.  Before  she  was 
aware,  she  had  smik  to  sleep  amid  this 
serene  radiance. 

It  was  with  a  oalm  and  resigned  look 
that  she  rodo  in  the  execution- cart,  be- 
side Willard  and  Burroughs,  toGailowa 
Hill.  As  ^hl>g!Hllced  unsteadily  around 
the  crowd  which  had  gathered  before 
the  prison,  she  saw  Rachel  looking  at 
her  with  eyes  fascinated  by  jiity  and 
horror.  She  nodded  mechanically  in 
farewell,  and  saw  the  girl  Lido  her  polo 
face  against  her  father^s  shoulder. 

More  led  Uachel  into  the  house  of 
his  brother-in-law,  and  then  hurried 
after  the  uwful  procession.  His  strong 
bands  clenched,  and  his  brave  face 
white  with  anger,  he  saw  the  five  con- 
demn^ ones  lifted  from  the  abominable 
cart  oa  to  a  ladder  whose  summit,  as 
he  hoped,  was  invisible  and  piuroc^d  the 
heavens.  To  each  one,  as  ho  8tood  on 
the  terrible  verge,  Sheriff  Ilerrick  cried, 
bidding  him  use  this  last  opportunity  to 
confess  his  misdeeds,  and  pray  for  for- 
giveness, **  Friends,"  said  John  Wil- 
lard, **  I  led  others  here,  and  it's  right  I 
should  come  here  myself.  I  pray  God 
I  may  be  tho  last  who  shall  bo  unjustly 
executed  for  witchcraft.  But  I  con- 
donm  CIO  one^the  evideooe  was  against 
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me.    Eld*T  XoTse.  gire  me  vonr  prav- 
ers.' 

A  startlfnq  mirncar.  like  a  passion 
*>f  ss:  otheri^  ''jac-iUdona.  b'lrst  tr»?m  the 
«p-rctat.-  r*.  I:  r>s»'  ac^in.  and  eaibered 
tj  a  wail,  whea  EMer  G*«jri:e  B^ir- 
roazh*.  occ*  the  mlnUtrr  of  Sdirm  tU- 
Ixr-?'.  iscv-n-i*'!  the  UJ'ier.  M-jre  had 
only  tilk^I  wi±  this  man  ^nc^ :  but  he 
haii  rif^n  w -.Q  r T  hi*  nt.ble  b^arinz  d^ir- 
isz  the  trial,  acd  that  impress!  >n  was 
qmokeried  r.r  hia  present  dem^ranor  and 
exprt*»i>2«.  It  seemed  as  if  th-E-re 
were  e.''j  crowd  there.  s*>  utter  was  the 
silence,  when  this  mi*jaizrd  ncum 
spi/ae.  declaring  at  once'  his  innocence 
and  hy  for^iviaz  resignation.  The 
same  stiilae*3  ci:ynt:nue*i  as  he  pravr-l 
with  the  mildest  eomp.>=are.  and  emied 
hj  repeating,  with  «•  -Wma  teTvency.  the 
li>pi*s  Praver.  Then,  snddeniy.  an 
an^rv  munsar  r»>se  lfr».»»n  ihe  multitude, 
and  it  5urz*-d  f3mnltuvj*ly  towrird  the 
gi^''iet.  as  if  it  w  jiild  have  attempted  a 
rescue.  Hawth  >me.  drawing  his  sword, 
sprar.z  to  the  f'-i't  •>f  the  ladder  :  whiie 
Corwin's  tmstv  musketeers  beat  back 
the  pe*:»ple  with  their  heaTv  gun- 
breeches.  More  hid  been  standing  in 
the  rear  of  the  press :  but  he  b-juiided 
forward  now.  hoping  to  gain  the  front 
ranks  and  lead  the  spectators  to  an  at- 
tack ap«?n  the  S'l'Iilers.  The  retreating 
tide  of  men  carried  him  backward  in 
spite  of  his  strensth:  and.  l«j«:»king  up. 
he  saw  that  the  ladder  had  been  t>>m 
awar.  and  the  agony  of  Barr>aghs 
completed.  At  the  same  moment.  C-.-t- 
ton  Mather,  sitting  on  his  horse  by  the 
gallows,  looked  ar:«und  with  that  R'.^man 
face  of  his,  s»>  younz.  yet  S'"*  austere  and 
nnpityicg.  and.  upiirting  his  sonorous 
Toicel  bade  the  people  desist  lr»>m  op- 
position ti">  the  laws.  ••  I  ttrll  you,  men 
of  Salem,"  he  proceeded,  "that  this 
George  Burroughs  was  no  true  minister. 
but  came  among  us  in  some  other  way 
than  by  the  d-x^r  of  holy  ordination. 
Ye  aro  moved  at  the  devout  expressions 
which  he  has  used,  and  certainly  they 
seem  to  the  ear  edifying:  but  how  do 
ye  know  that  the  black  man  st<>jd  not 
by,  invisibly,  and  dictated  to  him  ? 
Certain  it  is.  that  Satan  himself  is  often 
transfi»nned.  in  appearance,  into  an 
angel  of  light." 

••  Cotton  Mather,"  yelled  More,  in  a 
frenrr,  ••  it  is  thou  who  art  that  verr 
Satan'." 

Po«»plo  turned  loimd  and  faced  the 
reckless  speaker,  some  with  warm  sym- 


pathy, some  with  fieice  anger  m  tfaeirpal- 
fid  faces.  He  shook  his  fist  at  diem  lik»  a 
madman,  and  whirling  on  his  heeLhnrriad 
away  fin^m  the  abomiiiable  spot.  From 
this  frightfiil  day  there  vere  manj  who 
m>>re  or  less  boldly  enoooraced  him  in 
his  lonely  stnigjgle  ai;amst  the  fanatical 
supporters  of  the  delusion ;  and  their 
sympathy,  thoa^  ottered  for  the  moat 
part  in  timid  whispers,  eaTe  him  firesh 
courage,  and  made  him  hardier  th^ 
ever  in  his  denunciations  of  JofssemaBL. 
In  the  mean  time.  Rachel  tzembied  ereiy 
time  he  left  the  cabin,  lest  he  would 
nevti-r  rerjra.  Mark,  too.  was  anzioas, 
and  tried  to  persuade  him  to  make  a 
j.iiirn^y  ^>  Connecticut.  Eren  Good- 
wii>  Sb-mton  cried,  as  she  said  :  "'Take 
care.  Master  More.  Yoa  ain't  Uf 
en-:a?h  afrard.     ParriSf  there, is  mi^sj 

Spitr-ful." 

Another  week  dragged  on*  ere  Ais 
Ci^ntest  between  a  man  and  a  oommini- 
ity  came  to  a  crisis.  A  little  beibie 
sundown,  on  a  certain  blazing  Angmt 
day.  the  reverend  Elders  Parris  and 
Noyse.  wi:h  that  Cp>mwellian  Pncitaa* 
Justice  Curwin.  repaired  to  the  cottage 
of  G>»ly  Margaret  Cory  in  the  outskirts 
of  Salem  vilLige.  bent  on  worrying  the 
antiquated  witch  into  a  oonfesdioB. 
They  twisted  her  shriveled  neck  and 
tumbled  her  gray  hair  in '  search  of 
witch-marks  :  they  entreated  her.  urged 
her,  bullied  her.  threatened  her  with 
torments,  mortal  and  infernal;  they 
called  her  a  mi-inizht  ha£r.  a  dangh»r 
of  End'^r.  and  a  nre-brand  from  the 
gulf  of  perdition.  The  old  creatue 
wrung  her  feeble  hands :  tears  of  tenor 
ran  down  the  deep  wrinkles  of  her 
cheeks:  but  she  persisted  in  ajfirming 
that  she  was  inn<?cent  of  sorcery. 
-What!'*  PDared  Parris.  •*Aje  yoa 
not  a  Witch  of  Endi^^r  ?  Will  yon  say 
that  there  was  no  Witch  of  Endor? 
H'lw  dare  you  thus  deny  the  Scriptures  ? 
If  you  deny  them,  yoa  make  yourself 
a  liar,  and  have  your  part  in  the  lake  of 
tire  and  brimstone.  Will  yon  tell  me 
there  is  no  such  lake  ?  I  tell  jon  diere 
is.  Woe  to  you  for  an  infidel  and  an 
atheist,  saying  in  your  heart  there  is  no 
God  !  C'.^nffss.  Satan — confess  I  Thoa 
art  a  woman  with  a  familiar  spiiiL*' 

**  I  aiu*t,"  sobbed  the  goody,  indig- 
nantly, brushing  back  her  disheveled 
locks.  -*  I  never  see  no  sperits  more 
familiar  than  you  be.*' 

The  noise  of  this  severe  discosaion 
had  attracted  to  the  cabin  half  a  i 
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of  cluMrcn.  who*  like  most  of  tho  yoiiug 
oneii  of  Salem  dow,  had  ttie  r*?p«tntioii 
of  being  afflicted.  They  easily  clis- 
covert*d  what  wan  going  oti  within,  by 
peeping  through  tho  rag^d  windows 
and  listenin«2f  at  tiie  shabby  door,  It 
wjts  a  f»pit«l  chance  to  make  a  gensa- 
tion,  fuul  they  werfl  not  lon^  in  improv- 
ing it.  A  kiiotty  rail,  from  a  mH^hboriug 
fence*  furniiihed  a  cunveuifot  ladder* 
whereby  tho  Httle  ecampa  and  Bcomp- 
os8e«  conveyed  tli  ems  elves,  tmseen,  to 
the  low  back  roof  of  the  cabin.  The 
boldest  then  kicked  the  rail  away,  and 
the  whole  pack  opened,  at  the  8J^nal, 
in  a  chivrus  of  shrOl  yelps  and  bowliugs 
which  struck  Goody  Cury  Bpeechlebs, 
and  started  up  her  three  inquiisitors  in 
an  ecstasy  of  amazement  and  scared 
triumph.  Out  riL'^hed  the  tviro  zealoua 
elders,  and  after  them  leaped  the  lengthy 
justice,  scurrying  around  to  the  rear  of 
the  cabin,  to  Aoe  what  demon  was  in  the 
wind  now*  At  sight  of  their  upturnedi 
goggling  eyes,  and  arms  thrown  aloft  in 
wonder,  the  children  went  off  into  a 
hinder  uproar,  writhing  and  kicking, 
until  it  Boemed  as  if  the  orazy  roof 
would  give  way  under  tho  tempest  of 
their  monkey- shineg*  *^  Goody  Cory 
called  us!'^  they  screamed,  wringing 
tlieir  hnnda  and  beating  their  breasts  as 
if  in  yn imaginable  agonies.  **  Her 
devils  brought  us  here.  They  brought 
11B  thnmgh  tho  air.  They  told  us  to 
come  to  the  witcli-meetiug,'* 

Is  it  possible  that  the  small  rascals 
were  not  afi-aid  to  pday  such  a  eballow 
trick  as  this;  not  afrtiid  of  being  lashed 
indignantly  by  the  grown  men  whom 
they  tried  to  deceive  with  such  a  satiric- 
al impudence  of  humbug?  No.  Why 
should  they  have  any  such  fears  ?  A 
thousand  impostitions  as  silly  had  been 
practiced  that  summer  iu  Salem,  and 
not  one  of  them  had  beon  exposed. 
How  h>ng  did  it  take  our  own  sagacious 
century  to  discover  who  broke  the  Strat- 
ford crockery,  and  who  rapped  on  tho 
Eo Chester  floors  ? 

Strong  iu  the  faith,  refreshed  by  this 
new  example  of  the  power  of  Beelzebub, 
the  mogistrato  and  elders  bolted  into 
the  cottage  agaiu  and  renewed  their 
attack  upon  tho  unfortunate  old  granny, 
"  Confess  !^'  thundered  Curwin.  ♦*  Tha 
proof  against  thee  is  near  and  mighty. 
The  }>rinoe  of  the  powers  of  the  air  has 
himself  discovered  thee.  Listen,  thou 
rampant  witoh,  to  the  anguish  of  thy 
victims!" 


*♦  I  never  bewitched  'em.  so  help  me 
God,'*  whimpered  the  poor  woman, 
**  I  don't  know  how  tliey  come  there  no 
more  nor  tho  dead.  I  done  no  harm  to 
nobody.  Oh,  don*t  look  at  me  so, 
Master  Curwin,  I  cauH  bear  it ;  indeed 
I  can't." 

'*  Don*t  master  liim  T'  broke  in  Parris. 
♦'He  is  not  thy  master,  Apolly^m  is 
thy  master,  thou  scholar  of  the  pit,-* 

**  Why  can't  you  let  me  alone?** 
shrieked  the  goody,  driven  to  despera- 
tion, **  rd  go  away,  if  you*d  let  me. 
But  you  keep  mo  here  as  if  yon  wanted 
to  make  me  a  witch,  and  wanted  t<)  have 
m©  torment  you.  You've  taken  my 
son  away  from  me  ;  you've  got  Giles  m 
prison ;  and  now  you  want  to  take  me 
there,  too.  Well*  take  me.  I'm  all 
alone.  Tm  most  statvin**  I  don't  care. 
Take  me.  Hang  me,  if  you  want  to. 
But  dou*£  try  ti>  make  me  own  I'm  a 
witch,  I  ain't  one,  no  more  nor  you, 
Jonathan  Curwin.'* 

"No  more  than!!"  exclaimed  tb© 
justice,  in  amazement  at  tho  imperti- 
nent comparison.  **  I  am  a  member  of 
the  church." 

**  So's  my  son's  wife,  and  so  was  Re- 
becca Nurse,  and  so  was  !^Iartha  Car- 
rier," replied  the  old  woman*  "•  But 
what  did  that  help  'em  ?  I  wish  you'd 
let  me  alone." 

While  this  conversation  passed  inside 
tho  cabin,  and  the  children  whooped  at 
intervals  on  the  rooft  More,  with  a  bas- 
ket of  trout  on  his  left  arm  and  a  tough 
hthe  fish* polo  twelvo  foot  long  over  his 
right  shoulder,  was  coming  down  the 
road  alone»  on  his  way  homo  from  a  fish* 
ing  excursion  among  tlie  brooklets  north 
of  Salem  village.  He  heard  tho  juvenile 
uproar  at  a  coni^iderablo  distance  ;  audi 
seeing  the  children,  wfta  at  no  loss  ti} 
guess  the  nature  of  the  disturbance. 
Covered  by  tho  clumps  of  bushes  which 
fringed  the  path,  he  reached  the  cabin 
without  being  discovered  by  the  biped 
caterwaulers  who  enjoyed  their  wrig- 
gles and  spasms  on  the  easy  slope  of  the 
hinder  rouf.  Listening  a  moment  at  tho 
door,  ho  satisfied  himself  perfectly  fis  to 
what  was  going  on,  and  resolved  to  in- 
terfere after  his  usual  energetic  fashion. 
He  set  down  his  basket,  took  his  fish- 
pole  in  his  teeth,  imd^  laying  hold  of  the 
projeetiug  beams  at  a  corner  of  tho  log 
edifice,  ssvung  himself  up  to  tho  mot 
with  a  £i^w  powerful  struggles.  Tho 
huge  chimney  covered  his  cautious  ad- 
vuDce,  8u  that  he  managed  to  reach  tho 
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ridgo-honrd  without  beint;  discovered  by 
the  children.  Thoj  had  ranged  them- 
selves in  rows  on  the  mossy  slope, 
facing  in  the  other  direction,  and  were 
keeping  up  a  regular  tattoo  with  their 
feet,  diversifying  the  clamor  by  barks, 
grunt ff,  and  fic reecho s.  Wetting  his 
right  hand.  More  set  the  butt  of  his  pnle 
fa:4t  in  its  iron  grasp,  and  gave  a  grin 
of  vindictive  anticipation.  The  next 
moment  the  lithe  hickory  whifjtlcd 
through  the  air,  and  quivered,  with  a 
Hliarp  crash,  across  the  unsuspecting 
behinds  of  the  four  nearest  juvenile 
roarers.  A  scream  of  childish  anguish 
barst  forth,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
stinging  scourge  rose  and  descended 
once  more  with  terrible  emphasis. 
Every  little  face  was  turned  over  its 
owner's  shoulder;  every  one  of  that 
score  of  eyes  was  fixed  in  horror  on  the 
well-known  and  much -dreaded  visage 
of  More;  and  then,  as  the  fish-polo 
swung  a  third  time  on  its  mission  of 
castigution,  the  whole  pack  plunged  for- 
ward in  headlong  fright,  and  rolled, 
shrieking  and  writhing,  down  the  roof, 
like  an  avalanche  of  monkeys.  The 
fall  was  too  slight  to  hurt  any  one  seri- 
ously ;  aside  from  the  mitigating  circum- 
stance that  a  sow  and  her  pigs  had  just 
hdn  down  under  the  eaves.  The  whole 
litter  of  afflicted  ones — sow,  pigs,  and 
children — picked  themselves  up,  and 
scattered  in  all  directions,  with  a  most 
ludicrous  uproar  of  squeals,  grunts,  and 
yelpings.  More  burst  into  a  shout  of 
laugliter,  and  stood  on  the  roof,  fish- 
pole  in  hand,  when  the  three  catechists 
of  the  cottage  rushed  out  to  discover 
the  nature  of  this  new  and  deafening 
phase  of  the  manifestation.  'J'he  two 
elders  stared  at  him  with  an  open- 
mouthed  dismay;  but  tho  readier  and 
braver  Cur  win  shouted,  savagely : 
•*  AVhat  are  you  about  there,  you  .Sad- 
ducee  ?" 

**  Breaking  tho  devil's  spell,"  an- 
swered More,  contemptuously,  as  he 
leaped  down  and  faced  them. 

**  I'll  teach  you  to  vox  atllicted  chil- 
dren," thundered  Curwin,  springing  for- 
ward to  grapple  with  the  hunter.  More 
stepped  aside,  and  got  ono  swing  with 
his  lish-pole,  making  it  absolutely  douhlo 
about  Parris's  dumpy  legs,  and  sending 
that  heroic  diviue  skipping  after  the  sow 
and  pigs.  The  next  instant,  our  New 
Enghuid  Don  Quixote,  our  protector  of 
oppressed  good-wives,  felt  tho  grasp  of 
the  tall,  vigorous,  enraged  magistrate. 


Carwin,  nnqaestionablj,  knew  his  oppo- 
nent's immense  strength ;  but  he  was  as 
brave  as  a  bull-dog,  and, when  hia  temper 
was  up,  would  have  fooght  the  deTil. 
For  a  moment  he  seemed  to  throttle 
More,  forcing  him  back  by  sheer  weight 
and  shouting,  hoarsely — "  Have  at  ye, 
Agag !"  But  the  next  instant  hia  hands 
were  torn  from  their  hold,  and  he  was 
hurled  against  the  wall  of  the  cottage  ' 
with  a  stunning  violence.  He  spun 
r)>und  once,  reeled  against  the  petrified 
Noyse.  and  then  came  up  to  the  scratch 
again,  like  a  good  one.  The  elder  abo 
advanced  a  little  behind  him,  with  both 
hands  extended ;  although,  perhaps,  he 
had  no  other  intention  than  to  separate 
the  combatants.  More  seized  one  by 
the  breast,  the  other  by  the  neckck>tb, 
and.  flinging  them  both  prostrate,  pro- 
ceeded to  shake  them  out  of  nieir 
senses.  Noyse  was  pale,  speechless. 
and  nnresisting;  while  Curwin  only 
grew  crimson  with  fury,  and  struck  ost 
desperately  with  his  fists  and  heavy 
boots.  He  ceased  the  useless  struggle 
after  a  while,  but  still  glared  undismayed 
on  his  assailant,  and  snarled,  like  a 
hyaena,  "Take  your  heathen  hands 
off  me.  I'll  teach  you  to  attack  a  jost- 
icc  in  his  duty." 

"A  justice  !"  said  More,  still  holding 
him  down.  *'  What  did  you  grip  me 
for  1     Where  is  your  commitniont  1" 

*'Y<mMl  see  my  commitment  before 
3'ou  are  a  day  older,"  retorted  the  im- 
terrified  Puritan. 

**  I  will,  eh?"  sneered  More,  who,  cer- 
tainly, was  not  in  one  of  his  most  gen- 
tlemanly moods.  **  Well,  you  feel  mine 
now.  I  lave  you  had  enough  of  it,  good 
people  ?" 

Noyse  humbly  begged  to  be  let  up, 
while  Curwin  responded  with  a  fierce 
growl.  More  loosened  his  hold,  and. 
steppincf  back,  allowed  thorn  to  rise. 
Tiio  eliier  was  trembling  from  head  to 
foot ;  he  brushed  his  clothes  ruefully, 
and  slunk  away  behind  tho  cottage. 
'J'he  justice  followed  him,  after  shaking 
his  ii.«*t  at  the  victor,  and  saying :  **  Xow, 
fellow,  take  care  of  yourself.  1*11  follow 
you  to  England  for  this." 

More  laughed  with  the  impoliteness 
of  a  man  excited  by  fighting,  and  turned 
about  to  look  for  Parris.  That  cau- 
tious person.  Ranked  by  five  or  rix 
urchins,  stood  tip -too  on  a  stone  wall 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  bobbing 
up  and  down  in  an  unsatisfactory  at- 
tempt to  discover  how  tho  confliot  ^^ 
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t4?nninated.  The  conqueror  htJlooeil  at 
hioii  upon  which  he  left  his  post, 
and  resumed  his  flight  townrd  tho 
villaf^e.  More  now  walked  into  tho 
CttbiHf  and  made  a  present  of  his  fiah  to 
Otw^dy  Cory*  who,  to  \m  iudiguation, 
Wfts,  if  anything,  tnor©  eoAied  thcua 
grate ftd  at  her  delivenmoe. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

As  More  w&lked  homo  ward  from  th© 
pcene  of  his  provocation,  his  strife,  and 
his  victijry,  ho  had  time  to  reflect  cahn- 
ly  on  the  whole  circumstance.     lie  was 
glad  that  he  had  ti'ounced  the  cliildren ; 
he  could  not  hhime  himself  for  having 
resisted  Curwin ;  he  luughed  as  he  fan- 
cied the  hlftck  and  hluo  stieiiks  on  tho 
legs  of  Parris ;  it  served  them  nil  quite 
-tightt  he  thought,  to  teach  them  that 
,  saitco  for  goose  was  sauce  for  gander. 
But  he  rememhered,  with  a  twinge  of 
Ahame  and  regret,  his  violenee  toward 
Noyse.      Ho  had  never  received   any 
harm  from  that  man,  and  he  had  never 
fi  caused  him  anything  but  pain,    lie  cer- 
taiuly  owed  him  much  foibearonce,  in 
DOD  si  deration  of  the  bitter  disa[»point- 
ment  that  he  had  helped  to  fore o  upon 
him.    lie  did  not  conciider  him  a  kador 
in  tho  present  delusion  ;  nothing  wor^e, 
certainly,  than  a  silly  follower  of  an  ab- 
surd public.     He  reflected,  too,  what  ho 
►  hud  not  thought  of  in  the  fiu-y  of  the 
scufile,  that  tho  minister,   timid  as  he 
was,  could  hardly  have  intended  more 
by  hia   ndi'once  than   to  si^parate  the 
combatant!*,     **I  will  do  what  a  bravo 
man  s*houlddo/'  he  muttered  to  him:^eU'< 
**  I  will  go  and  af^k  the  elder's  pardon.'* 
Ho  hnmediately  sot  about  this  duty, 
not  even  taming  off  in  the  first  place 
to    his    cabin,    notwith^^tanding     that 
.  Hachel  might  be  alarmed  at  his  long 
^nbsence.      He    kept   tho    main    roml, 
t  pushed  rapidly  onward  and  entered  tho 
I  YiUage  of  Halem.       People    stared   at 
him  strangely,  and  some  evidently  ti"i&d 
to  avoid  meeting  him,  so   that  it  was 
clear  the  afternoon'**  adventure  had  be- 
come   public.       Without   stopping   to 
speak  to  any  one,  he  hurried  forward 
to    the    houise  of   Noyse.     Good -wife 
Bibbort  the    elder*s    houi5pkeeper,    an- 
)  Swcred  his  knock,  and  fell  baek  with 
)  both  Imnds  raiji«ed  when  she  saw  who 
['  demanded  adnji t  tance.     He  marched  by 
iher^  and,  entering  the  open  door-way  of 
[4he  ministeritil  istudy,   came  full  upon 
yfbti,  HigginsoD,  Bowson,  and  half-a- 


dozen  other  leading  members  of  the 
church.  The  aggrieved  elder  was 
ppeaking  angrily  of  tho  outrage  which 
had  been  committed ;  nor  were  the 
countenances  of  his  audience  marked 
by  any  lesser  degree  of  indignation; 
and  there  was  a  general  «tai't,  followed 
by  a  menacing  murmur,  as  More  step- 
ped in  among  thorn.  Noyse  looked 
around,  as  if  to  see  whether  he  would 
be  protected,  and  two  or  three  of  tho 
boldest  advanced  between  him  and  the 
intruder,  while  Deacon  Bowson  over- 
turned a  chair  as  he  backed  hastily  into 
tho  furthest  comer.  **  Elder  Noyse," 
said  More,  **  1  have  come  to  ask  your 
pardon  for  my  violence  toward  you  this 
afternoon*  In  die  haste  of  anger — of 
a  riotous  scutfli^ — I  treated  you  as  was 
unseemly  in  a  gentleman*  It  was  es- 
pecially unseemly  thus  to  touch  a  min- 
i;;ter  of  tho  gospel.  I  beg  your  for- 
giveness for  it,  sir,  witli  my  whole 
heart ;  and  I  call  upon  all  these  gentle- 
men here  present,  to  witness  my  hum- 
ble acknowledgment  of  wrong." 

Noys©  tried  to  speak,  but  tears  of 
anger  and  mortification  forced  their 
way  into  hh  eyea,  and  he  could  say  no- 
thing. 

**  You  ought  to  ask  pardon  of  the 
law  and  the  church,*'  broke  in  an  m* 
dignant  somebody. 

'*  I  shali  be  willing  to  answer  the  law 
before  its  courts,"  said  More.  ''  What 
I  do  now  is,  to  utter  my  shame  for  di«- 
coartesiy  toward  a  man  who  has  always 
treated  mo  with  courtesy.  As  for  those 
children,  I  did  rij^htin  trouncing  them; 
and  I  would  do  it  again.  And  as  for 
Justice  Curwin,  I  properly  resisted 
and  chastised  hi«  attack  upon  me.'* 

"  Hut  what  do  you  my  for  your  be- 
havior to  Elder  Parris?'*  asked  the 
same  speaker  as  before.  *^  I'm  from 
Salem  Village.  I  don't  like  my  minis- 
ter to  bo  abused  like  a  runaway  appren- 
tice." 

"The  day  will  come,  Good-man  In- 
gersoll,  that  you  will  want  to  iii>g  Par- 
ris yourself,"  responded  More  excited- 
ly.'  "He  is  the  Titus  Gates  of  this 
country.  He  is  the  greatest  villain  un- 
hanged," 

A  murmur  of  indignatioa  ran  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  in  reply  to  this  bitter 
attack  on  a  man  who  w(x»,  for  tho  mo- 
ment, the  chief  martyr  and  apostle  of 
the  generation.  Noyse  plucked  up 
courage  from  the  expression  of  those 
angry  faces,  and  made  a  shigle  step  of 
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would-be  menace  toward  the  hunter. 
•*Ah,  Master  More,"  said  the  mild  old 
Iligginson,  ^^such  violent  doings  as 
these  would  make  men  think  ill  of  the 
best  cause  in  the  world.'* 

•*  I  confess  it  with  shame,  reverend 
sir,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  have  slipped 
out  of  myself  to-day.  But  do  not 
think  ill  of  me  altogether,  nor  condemn 
my  belief,  because  I  am  imperfect.  I 
am  sure  it  is  enough  to  drive  one  furi- 
ous, to  see  a  few  madmen  leading  our 
colony  to  destruction,  as  they  do.  But 
I  will  leave  you,  gentlemen.  I  have 
said  all  I  came  to  say.  I  bid  you  a 
good-evening." 

He  saluted  them  and  walked  quietly 
out  of  the  house.  **  He  is  afraid  ;  he 
will  go,  now,  and  humble  himself  to 
Master  Curwin,*'  said  one.  **  No  ho 
won't,"  said  Deacon  Bowson  ;  and  the 
deacon  was  right. 

People  saluted  More  in  the  street* 
but  no  one  addressed  him,  until  he  was 
met  by  Mark  Stanton,  who  came  up 
with  a  face  of  very  serious  anxiety. 
'•*  Sir,  this  will  be  a  bad  case  ;  I  am 
afraid,"  said  he.  **  Some  people  think 
you  did  right;  but  very  few  dare  say 
it.  I  have  heard  loud  talk  of  a  com. 
mitment  to  be  made  out  this  very  night. 
I  wish  you  would  quit  Salem,  sir,  for  a 
while.  Master  English  has  fled  to  Pro- 
vidence; perhaps  you  could  reach  there, 
too,  on  horseback.  There  are  no  ships 
going  for  some  days ;  I  have  been  to 
Sio  wharves  to  ask." 

•*  Never  fear  for  me,  Mark,"  said  the 
hunter.  •*  I  am  not  alone  now,  as  I 
was  a  fortnight  ago.  Many  a  man 
gives  mo  the  hand  now  secretly,  who, 
before  another  fortnight,  will  stand  with 
me  shoulder  to  shoulder.  It  never  will 
do  for  Henry  More  to  turn  his  back  just 
as  the  victory  is  about  to  be  gained.  I 
shall  stick  it  out,  and  fight  it  out  where 
I  am ;  and  if  I  die,  it  will  be  in  a  good 
cause.  Don't  you  see,  Mark,  that  it 
would  disgrace  all  I  have  done  hitherto, 
if  I  should  run  away  now." 

Mark  said  nothing  in  direct  reply, 
but  his  face  flushed  up  with  a  fine  sym- 
pathy, and  he  shook  Moro's  liimd  ener- 
getically. Then  he  preferred  a  request 
that  he  might  bo  allowed  to  go  and 
pass  that  night,  at  least,  in  the  cabin. 
He  would  sleep  on  the  floor,  anywhere ; 
and  he  would  bring  his  good  duck  gun 
along  with  him.  "  Xo,  my  boy,  I  don't 
want  your  head  broke,  too,"  said  the 
hunter.     *'If  anything  should  happen, 


I  want  you  to  keep  oat  of  harm's  way, 
to  take  care  of  RacheL  I  would  seiad 
our  little  lass  to  her  ancle's ;  but  it*s 
too  late  now ;  she  would  suspect  some- 
thing, and  wouldn't  go.  Better  sleep 
at  home,  lad ;  but  take  a  run  out  to  the 
cabin  in  the  morning  to  see  if  all  is 
right." 

They  parted.  More  looked  kindly 
after  the  stalwart  young  fellow,  as  he 
entered  his  mother's  gate,  and  mutter- 
ed :  *'  A  brave  lad — a  Aout  lad.  He 
would  fight  for  me  well.  But  it  would 
be  a  pity.  It  would  help  little  ;  and  it 
might  bring  him  to  Gallows  Hill,  and 
break  his  mother's  heart,  not  to  say — " 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence  aloud ; 
but  we  may  suppose  that  he  thought  of 
Kuchel.  He  found  that  handsome  dam- 
sel at  the  cabin,  perfectly  alone,  and  in 
considerable  tribulation  about  both  him- 
stilf  and  Margaret  Jacobs.  She  told 
him  that  Margaret  had  gone  to  Salem 
to  visit  the  family  of  a  brother,  and 
had  promised  to  return  by  twilight,  but 
was  as  yet  missing.  More  wondered, 
suspected  arrests,  but  did  not  think 
it  worth  whilo  to  go  back  in  search 
of  the  lost  servant-maid ;  and  pres- 
ently asked  for  his  suppor,  to  which 
he  did  the  calmest  justice.  He  said  not 
a  word  of  the  occurrences  of  the  after- 
noon,  and  liachel  could  not  remember 
afterwards  that  he  had  seemed  more 
silent  or  anxious  than  usual.  The 
August  evening  passed  slowly  away  in 
a  hot  tranquil  obscurity ;  for  Rachel 
did  not  light  the  tallow  candles,  lest  the 
mosquitoes  should  accept  their  glimmer 
as  an  invitation  to  enter  the  family  cir- 
cle. They  read  nothing,  therefore,  but 
they  talked  in  their  usual  style,  and 
^[oro  jested  with  his  habitual  gayety. 
They  sat  up  late,  partly  because  it  was 
too  warm  to  sleep,  and  partly  to  keep 
open  house  for  Margaret  Jacobs.  Nei- 
ther of  them  knew,  until  the  next  day, 
that  poor  Margaret  had  been  cried  out 
upon ;  had  been  committed  while  at  her 
brother's,  and  was  at  that  moment  cry- 
ing and  wringing  her  hands  in  a  room 
of  the  Cat  and  Wheel  Tavern,  where 
she  had  been  confined,  because  the  pri- 
son was  already  overcrowded.  That 
was  the  way  people  disappeared  in  the 
earnest  old  days  when  table-turning, 
and  so  forth,  still  had  a  strong  hold  on 
the  faith  of  the  people. 

Kachel  passed  the  evening  wondering 
and  uneasy,  but  at  last  wont  to  bedt 
and  fell  asleep.    The  house  had  three 
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rooms  on  the  ground  floor;  two  anmll 
bed-rt3oms>  of  equal  sko,  in  the  rear^  and 
tlie  hirg^  front  room,  which  g<?r\'ed  aj; 
kitchen  and  parlor.  Tho  little  attic, 
being  hot  in  summpr  and  cold  in  wiu- 
tor,  was  seldoai  UBedt  except  for  a  store- 
house. 

More*  left  to  liimself,  clenued  hia 
gun,  loaded  it,  set  it  up  by  hia  bedside, 
barred  the  door^^  and  then  flung  him- 
self down  without  undressing.  Not  a 
sound  of  human  prcpenco  crept  to 
his  ear  through  the  stiflinnj  midnight ; 
and,  even  while  thinking  uf  Curwin^s 
threatened  cummitment,  he  fell  sound 
asleep. 

Two  hours  afterward  the  moon  had 
not  yet  risen,  and  only  starlight  crept 
through  the  stirlesa  branches  of  the 
pines.  But  the  faint  glimmer  betrayed 
the  forms  of  twelve  men,  some  of  them 
armed  with  guns,  o  I  hers  with  pistols, 
swordi?,  or  hetivy  cones,  who  stalked  in 
Indian  file  from  the  cover  of  tho  older 
thickets,  and  advanced  to  the  cabin. 
'*  Majster  Hernck,"  said  one  of  them  in 
a  gruff  whisper,  **  take  eix  of  the  lads 
and  put  a  gun  at  every  door  and  win- 
dow. Shoot  him  down  if  he  nins,  mind 
now," 

Seven  of  tho  party  filed  off  rapidly 
around  a  comer,  and  halted,  one  by  one, 
at  the  outlets  of  the  cabin.  **  And 
now,'*  resumed  the  gtjeaker,  ♦*  you  that 
haven't  guns,  you  folio  w  Cap*n  Curwiui 
Don't  use  your  ewordsi  if  you  can  help 
it*  You  might  cut  one  another ;  and 
then  we  want  to  take  him  alive,  you 
know.** 

He  stepped  up  to  the  front  door,  and 
gave  it  a  1  hundoring  rap  with  bis  knot- 
ty oak  staff.  There  was  no  reply,  and, 
after  a  moment^s  expectation,  he  re- 
peated the  summons.  **  Who's  there  ?" 
crifd  a  vfvice  from  within,  recognizablo 
fts  that  of  More.  At  tho  same  instant, 
one  of  the  men  saw  a  white  girlish  face 
at  ft  window,  which  disappeared  with  a 
fihriek,  as  ho  ingstinetively  raised  hi.^ 
pjBtoL  **Open  !'*  shouted  Curwin. 
*♦  Open,  in  tho  name  of  tho  king  of 
terrorii !" 

Tho  door  was  suddenly  flung  wide 
open,  and  More  appeared  in  it,  with  bis 
long  fowling-piece  half  presented.  Cur- 
win  struck  up  tlie  unwieldy  barrel 
^ith  hi8  cane,  and  the  charge  blamed 
over  hia  head,  almost  deafening  him  by 
its  report.  As  More  stepped  back  to 
strike  ut  greater  ease,  the  justice  sprang 
iQta  the  cabin,  and  made  a  84^cond  cool 


and  de,xterou3  parry.  The  heavy  iron 
glanced  off  his  stick,  but  leveled  a  tall 
constable  who  bad  rushed  in  almost 
abreast  of  him.  '*  Surrender  !^*  roared 
C  urwin ,  *  ^  Hurrah,  boy  a  I  Down  wi  th 
him !" 

Several  others  of  the  posse  burst, 
shouting,  into  tlie  room,  and  a  contest 
ensued  of  the  most  frightful  violenoe* 
rendered  still  more  confused  and  horri- 
ble by  the  obscurity,  the  difficulty  of 
distinguishing  forms,  or  of  avoiding  tho 
blind,  fuiiouB  blows  which  fell  thrt^ugh 
the  darkness.  More,  standing  in  the 
shadow  and  facing  the  light,  had  the 
advantage  of  seeing  better  where  to 
Btrike  than  his  assail  an  t^.  He  had  no 
opportunity  to  change  ends,  and  use  his 
gun -breech  ;  but  three  times  bo  brought 
down  its  barrel  witli  such  force  as  to 
knock  as  many  stout  fellows  prostrate 
and  senseless.  Then  Herrick  caught 
hold  of  tho  muz^lp,  and  two  others, 
flinging  themselves  upon  it,  b*>re  it  to 
the  ground  ;  while  Curwin  clutched  More 
by  the  collar,  and  held  on  stoutly.  But, 
before  other  hands  could  reinforce  thoso 
of  the  justice,  a  dreadful  blow  in  tho 
face  made  him  loose  his  bold,  and  flung 
him  across  tho  bodies  of  his  fallen  oom- 
rades.  The  pious  gentleman  blasphemed 
like  a  trooper  in  bis  rage,  asid,  spriag- 
ing  up,  regardless  of  his  gashed  cheek, 
rushed  again  on  the  hunter,  followed  by 
the  entire  gang.  Four  of  the  assailants 
had  fallen,  but  the  remaining  eight  were 
all  in  the  cabin,  as  maddened  and  reck- 
less as  hungry  wolves.  Their  tramp* 
ling  and  their  savage  exclamations  min- 
gled with,  and  almost  overpowered,  a 
succession  of  piercing  shrieks  which 
burst  from  the  chamber  behind  Slore. 
Curwin  again  gripped  his  opponent  by 
the  collar,  and  clung  tc*  him  with  tho 
tenacity  of  a  wild- cat,  although  fright- 
fully beaten  in  the  face  and  breast. 
Herrick,  too,  dropped  under  a  blow,  but 
roso  immediately,  and,  clubbing  his  pis- 
tol, struck  More  violently  on  the  bead 
with  its  heavy  stock.  A  flash,  a  dis- 
persing radiance,  as  of  ten  thousand 
stars,  glittered  before  the  hunter's  eyes  ; 
and,  throwing  his  arms  higli  aloft,  he 
fell  heavily,  with  the  tiger- like  justice 
still  clinging  to  his  neck. 

*'  Damn  it,  boys  ! — I  mean  heaven  be 
praised!"  said  Curwin— "  there  be  is, 
quiet  as  a  lamb.  Satan  didn't  lielp  him 
much,  after  all.  Who  fetched  him 
down  ?  You,  Herrick  ?  Hope  you 
haven't  killed  him/^ 
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**Hopo  not,"  growled  the  sheriff, 
rubbing  his  head.  **  He's  most  killed 
me,  though.  Strike  a  lisrht,  somebody. 
Let's  have  a  look  at  him  I" 

After  some  groping  they  found  a  can- 
dle, and  lighted  it  from  tho  coals  which 
still  smouldered  under  the  ashes  of  tho 
fire-place.  All  this  time  there  was  a 
dull  groaning  from  tlie  bruised  men  on 
the  floor,  some  of  whom  were  slowly 
wavering  back  to  consciousness.  The 
flickering  glimmer  of  tho  candle  showed 
their  pale  and  bloody  faces,  occasionally 
writhing  as  if  in  vaguely-felt  pain,  to- 
gether with  the  flushed  visages  of  their 
comrades  as  tliey  gazed  at  the  nerveless 
limbs  and  gashed  forehead  of  More. 
Curwin  put  his  hand  on  the  hunter's 
heart,  and,  after  a  moment  of  suspense, 
declared  that  he  was  still  alive. 

"Very  good,"  said  Herriok.  **I 
should  ha'  been  sorry  to  have  killed  him 
outright.  Oughter  be  hung,  of  course. 
Well,  boys,  catch  hold  now,  and  put 
them  poor  fellers  on  the  beds  in  the 
other  rooms.  Some  on  yo  git  some 
water  to  fetch  'cm  to.  I  s'poso  they're 
ony  in  a  stound." 

"I  say,  sheriff,  this  is  queer,"  ob- 
served one  of  the  men,  as  he  wrenched 
at  the  door  of  Rachel's  chamber.  *'  This 
'ere  place  is  bolted  on  the  outside; 
and  yet,  I'd  take  oath  that  I  beam  a 
scream  from  tho  inside  when  wo  was  a 
fighting." 

**  Oh,  very  likely  Rachel  is  in  there," 

said   Curwin.      "Sure   enough,  whero 

should  she  be  ?     I  reckon  that  he  bolted 

"^he  girl  in  there  so  as  to  keep  her  out 

of  harm's  way." 

Ho  lighted  a  second  candle,  and 
came  to  the  door  just  as  the  man  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  it  open.  There  lay 
Rachel  on  her  face,  in  her  night-dress, 
with  her  hands  extended,  as  if  she  had 
fainted  in  trying  to  force  the  portal. 
Curwin  raised  her  with  sudden  gen- 
tleness, laid  her  on  the  bed,  and  covered 
her  up  decently.  She  was  quite  sense- 
less and  almost  cold.  He  chafed  her 
hands,  and  flung  some  water  over  her 
neck  and  forehead.  After  a  while  she 
gasped  and  opened  her  eyes,  upon 
which  ho  went  out  immediately,  shutting 
the  door  behind  him.  He  thought  it 
was  not  best  to  have  her  learn  at  onco 
the  whole  of  her  misfortune;  and, 
strangely  as  the  feeling  may  contrast 
with  the  scene  which  he  had  just  helped 
to  enact,  he  did  not  like  to  force  him- 
''^^^  the  consciousness  of  a  young 


girl  in  her  night-dresB.  He  was  a  stem, 
unrelenting  magistrate ;  but  he  waa  no 
brute,  and  he  remembered  that  he*  too« 

had  a  daughter. 

It  was  strange  to  note  how  rapidly 
the  victors  had  become  cool — there  was 
no  excitement,  no  unnecessary  noiae-^ 
those  desperate  fighters  had  subsided  at 
once  into  grave,  calm  Puritans.  They 
quietly  tended  their  bruLsed  comrades, 
three  of  whom  had  now  revived.  More 
himself  was  gasping  back  to  conscioua- 
ness,  under  the  effect  of  repeated  dashes 
of  water  in  the  face;  but,  before  he 
quite  recovered  his  senses,  Henick  pru- 
dently slipped  a  pair  of  manacles  over 
his  dangerous  wrists.  Presently  he 
opened  his  eyes ;  stared  vacantly  at  the 
beams  overhead ;  then  sat  up  with  a 
sudden  effort,  and  looked  sternly  at  the 
stooping  Curwin.  "  Well,  how  do  yon 
find  yourself  now.  Master  More  ?"  said 
the  justice  with  perfect  coolness.  More 
returned  hiui  no  answer,  but  bent  for- 
ward with  an  air  of  ea^er  attention,  for 
he  heard  a  feeble  voice  iu  the  next 
room,  wailing  out,  **  Fatlier  !" 

"  Want  to  see  her  ?"  asked  Corwiiu 
••  Come,  get  up  then,  and  I'll  help  yea 
in  there." 

More  rose,  with  the  magistrate's  ai- 
sistance,  and  walked  rather  unsteadily 
into  the  bed-room.  Rachel  was  weakly 
trying  to  rise ;  but  as  soon  as  she  saw 
him  she  foil  back  on  the  pillow,  and  held 
out  her  arms  with  a  sob  of  joy  ike  an 
infant.  *'  Oh,  he  isn't  dead,  then.  Oh, 
he  is  alive.  Oh,  Captain  Curwin,  please 
don't  kill  him.  He  isn't  a  witch  ;  oh, 
indeed  he  isn't." 

"The  court  will  settle  that,  Rachel." 
replied  the  justice,  growing  a  little  testy 
at  hearing  More's  innocence  so  stoutly 
affirmed.  **Come,  child,  lot  go  of  him. 
We  must  take  him  to  the  jail  without 
tarrying." 

*'  Oh,  let  me  go  with  him,"  supplicated 

Rachel.     '*  I  won't  say  a  word  to  you 

I  won't  trouble  you,  if  you  only  will 
let  me  go  with  him." 

**She  go  to  jail!"  echoed  Ilerrick 
from  the  door.  **  Xo  !  It's  cram  full 
already." 

**  Let  her  go  with  me  to  the  village," 
said  More.  **  She  shall  stop  at  her 
uncle's.  It  is  too  bad  to  leave  her  here 
crying." 

**  Yes,  yes ;  let  me  go  with  him  as 
far  as  uncle  Bowsou's,"  urged  the  poor 
child,  tears  all  the  while  running  down 
her  clieeks,  her  eyes  fixed  pleadingly  oa 
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Carwiut  and  Kcr  bands  clutcbcd  bott- 
ouslj  around  her  father's  neck.  The 
tnagistnite*j5  face  was  woefully  bruised, 
hh  teeth  puinful,  and  liome  of  them 
shaky  in  their  sockets,  go  thnt  we  must 
tiot  bio  mo  him  very  severely  for  being 
A  little  benrish  toward  the  hunti^r  nnd 
hi:*  daughter.  He  rfjecled  lluoht'l's 
petition  positively  at  first*  but  then 
chtinged  his  mind  and  said  that  she 
nijg^ht  fro ;  for  it  really  seemed  the  best 
way.  They  left  the  room,  und  in  five 
minutes  the  girl  came  out  ready  dressed. 
Herrick  and  four  of  the  special  con- 


sl^iblcs  httd,  by  this  time,  led  the  pris- 
oner out  of  the  cabin.  ^*  W here's  tJuit 
gal]"  shouted  tlie  brutal  sheriff. 
*' Come  along,  will  ye?  But  none  of 
yer  whining.     I  won't  have  it." 

Rachel  stifled  her  fw:>bt«  imd  placed 
herself  close  behind  her  father,  who  was 
held  by  two  of  the  constubleg*  **  For- 
ward," said  Herrick,  and  they  moved 
on,  at  a  quick  walk^  along  the  narr<»w 
patliwuy.  Curmn  remained  at  the 
cabin,  partly  to  tend  the  bruised  ones, 
partly  to  search  for  puppets  and  other 
instruments  of  sorcery. 


LECTURES    AND    LECTURERS. 


THE  lycenm  is  the  American  theatre. 
It  is  the  one  institution  in  which  we 
t»ike  our  nose  out  of  the  htinda  of  our 
EiJglisb  prototypes — the  EngliBh  whom 
we  are  always  ridiculin;^  and  olwayg  fol- 
lowing— and  go  alone.  The  consequence 
i«.  that  it  ia  a  great  success.  It  has  found- 
ed 0  new  profession.  It  provides  a  weokly 
amusoment  in  the  smallest  and  remotest 
towns,  and  it  secures  to  the  insatiable 
Yankee  tbo  chance,  an  hour  long,  of 
seeing  any  notability  about  whom  hewoj 
curious. 

Lecturing  is  tti©  manner  In  whiob  the 

i'Yankee  hunts  lions.     He  clubs  with  his 

^neighbors  and  they  make  up  a  purse. 

They  call  themselves  a  lyceum.      They 

,  Ijir*?  a  large  room,  for  a  trap,  and  hang 

^£fty  dollars  over  the  desk,  as  a  l>ait. 

Then  they  scour  tbo  hills  and  valleys, 

I  the  cities  and  villages  of  tlieir  owu,  their 

I  native  land,  and  wherever  they  see  a 

Hon  of  fair  size  and  tolerable  roar,  they 

I'Beiso  him  by  letter,  hurr^  him  by  steam 

'  to  the  trap,  turn  him  in,  crowd  after 

Bim,  and  watch  him  carefully  during  the 

hour  he  occupies  in  consuming  the  bait. 

The  lecture  audience  is  usually  large. 

The  clergyraau  of  the\Tllage  deems  the 

lecture    an     instructive    and    heidtJjy 

I  Rmu^ement;    the   literary  man  of  the 

rneigbborhood  goes  to  criticise ;  Corydou 

>aud  Phillis  go  to  flirt;  the  boys  go  for 

rfmi;  and  a  few  stragglers  drop  in  as  to 

I  If  arm  place  for  sleeping.     If  the  loe- 

I  ture  is  laughable,  all  goes  well.    1  f  grave, 

Ht  is  rather  dull.     If  the  grave  lecturer 

•ia  young,  it  is  a  passable  evening;  if 

^  lie  is  old  and  married,  andt  above  all,  a 

.'bishop,  it  is  intolerable. 


We  have  all  had  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
perience of  this  lecture  performaQce 
during  the  last  sir  years.  The  hunt 
has  been  prosecuted  for  that  period  with 
unweariea  vigor.  Before  that,  there 
were  courses  of  lectures,  and  occasional 
single  lectures.  The  members  of  ly- 
ceuma,  in  small  towns,  volunteered  to 
contribute  a  series  of  discourses  them- 
selves, or  they  hired  some  provincial 
celebrity  for  a  half-dozen  eveniugs, 
Scientihc  lectures  did  well — provided  a 
mimic  house  were  kindled  by  the  elec- 
trical battery,  or  a  little  cannon  were 
fired  off  by  a  mirror.  Then  the  fever 
shifted  from  scienoo  to  Shakespeare, 
and  the  lecturer  spread  his  eagle  wings 
above  those  of  the  swan.  In  those  ear- 
lier daysj  not  very  remote,  the  lecturer's 
fee  was  small.  To  go  from  a  Boston 
feather-bed,  out  into  the  dreary  Puri- 
tanio  wilds,  whereon  tlie  east  wind  pas- 
tures, and  the  relentless  yeai',  in  the 
intervals  of  chilly  fogs,  sows  snow,  was 
considered  to  be  worth  ten  dollars.  For 
tliat  sum  you  were  privileged  to  address, 
in  a  cold  room — haply  a  fichool-house — 
a  cold  crowd  of  your  fellow- Puritans, 
who  regarded  you  severely,  as  a  man 
who  was  being  petted  and  spoiled  by 
indulgent  over-payment.  Thence,  with- 
out applause — for  the  eeverity  of  the 
season,  and  the  habitual  rigor  of  rural 
manners,  forbade  such  folly — you  were 
taken  to  a  house — the  chairman's,  per- 
haps— and  there  entertained  with  Intel- 
lectual  conversation  and  cold  apples. 
Thence  to  bed —  !  Oh  I  draw  tho  etu-- 
tains,  before  the  fingers  freeze  I  No  I 
nobody  knows  what  colducus  is,  they 
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tell  U8,  who  has  not  been  a  lecturer,  and 
put  to  bed  in  the  best  chamber,  in  Janu- 
ary. Saddened  and  humbled,  you  de< 
scended  to  the  fried  pork,  swimming 
in  its  own  sap,  for  breakfast;  or  the 
toothsome  steak,  boiled  in  a  skillet ;  and 
drowning  it  all  in  a  dreadful  decoction 
of  boot-heels,  mixed  with  cold  milk, 
which  is  drank  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
American  from  Maine  to  Texas,  and 
called  coffee,  you  wore  sent  back  to 
your  Boston,  with  the  thermometer  at 
Eero,  and  ten  dollars  in  your  pocket. 
You  were  remorselessly  handled  in  the 
weekly  village  paper  of  the  next  Satur- 
day by  Aristidcs  and  Z,  a  copy  of  the 
paper  being  sent  to  you  by  each  of  the 
nibbling  anonymouscs,  and  you  threw 
them  into  the  fire  hastily,  to  spare  your 
dear  Jane  Maria's  feelings — thereby 
getting  the  only  warmth  you  had  de- 
rived from  your  little  lecturing  effort,  in 
the  Puritanic  purlieus  of  the  metropolis 
of  Suffolk. 

But  times  change,  and  fees.  While 
Mr.  Ticknor  gave  his  admirable  lectures 
upon  Shakespeare,  and  Mr.  Dana  his, 
and  Mr.  Iludsou  his,  and  Mr.  Emer- 
son intoned  his  lyric  wisdom  ;  while  Dr. 
Cyclopaedia  Lardner  proved  to  us,  scien- 
tifically, that  steam-ships  could  not  cross 
the  sea — and  the  demonstration  and 
steamer  arrived  together — while  the 
pious  and  persuasive  Joseph  Silk  Buck- 
ingham told  us  of  Lebanon  and  the 
Ganges,  and  innumerable  **  Professors," 
with  electrical  machines  and  mirrors, 
flashed  between,  the  public  taste  was 
gradually  ripening  for  the  system  of 
popular  lectures  as  it  is  now  conducted, 
and  as  the  far-seeing  Herald  and  other 
E.  M.'s  of  the  press  regularly  inform 
us,  at  the  beginning  of  every  season,  it 
will  not  be  conducted  much  longer. 

For  ourselves,  wo  doubt  whether  the 
lecturing  term  has  yet  completed  its 
great  cycle.  If  it  has,  we  are  quite 
confident  that  another  one  has  com- 
menced. If  you  will  reflect  a  moment, 
you  will  see  that  the  public  of  this 
country  has  been  addressed  now,  for 
more  than  six  years,  weekly,  upon  every 
variety  of  topic,  by  the  best  oratorical 
talent  of  the  land.  Now,  every  seed 
helps  some  kind  of  harvest.  If  you  sow 
tares,  tares,  at  least,  will  come  up. 
The  public  has  been  pursuing  lions 
without  mercy ;  but,  then,  it  has  also 
watched  them  while  they  devoured  the 
bait.  If  a  man  stood  upon  his  head,  for 
ten  minutes,  upon  a  clothes- pole,  any- 


where within  reach  of  the  post,  the  re- 
turn mail,  without  doubt,  brought  him  a 
hundred  letters  from  the  Y.  M.  A.  of 
B.,  C,  and  D.,  to  address  them  upon 
Thursday  evening,  the  25th  ;  but,  it  he 
went,  he  did  stand  upon  his  head ;  or, 
if  he  could  not,  it  was  the  end  of  his 
lectuiing  career,  and  ho  was  asked  no 
more. 

What  do  the  results  show?  That, 
although  it  was  the  roar  of  the  animal 
which  attracted  the  hunters,  yet  it  was 
his  strength  or  his  beauty  wliich  en- 
chanted their  eyes  and  hearts.  You,  for 
instance,  had  walked  over  the  desert,  or 
through  the  valleys  of  the  sea;  your 
blithe  genius  or  your  fiery  rhetoric  had 
lighted  the  house  of  God  with  the 
beauty  of  holiness;  your  name  was, 
consequently,  tossed  from  tongue  to 
tongue,  and  the  editor's  trumpet  had 
whispered  your  deed  to  every  lonely 
comer  of  the  land  with  its  morning 
music.  Then  the  lion-hunters  came 
down  upon  you.  Then  you  were  sum- 
moned to  leave  a  lecture  and  take  fifty 
dollars.  But  when  your  hour  was  past, 
if,  in  your  tone,  or  mien,  or  manner,  if, 
somewhere  in  your  presence,  there  were 
no  touch  of  that  power,  whose  mere  re- 
port fascinated,  then,  indeed,  and  for- 
ever, your  hour  was  past. 

Think,  how  few  men  have  done  the 
lecturing  for  this  country,  during  half-  a- 
dozen  years.  Hundreds  of  men  have 
lectured,  yet  there  are  but  a  score  or 
two  whose  names  figure  upon  the  lists 
of  every  lyceum,  and  who  are  first  in- 
vited everywhere.  A  lecturer  told  us, 
that  he  went  from  Maine  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, two  years  ago,  and  there  were 
certain  names  that  appeared  upon  every 
programme  along  the  route.  With  only 
one  or  two  exceptions,  the  same  names 
and  men  do  lecture-duty  this  year,  and 
probably  will  during  the  next. 

Who  are  those  men,  and  what  does 
their  universal  popularity  imply  ? 

They  are  the  intellectual  leaders  of 
an  intelligent  prop:ress  in  the  country. 
They  are  especially,  and  in  the  best 
sense,  Americans.  They  are,  we  be- 
lieve, without  an  exception,  of  the 
largest  and  wisest  liberality  of  thought 
and  culture.  They  are  men  of  all  pur- 
suits, and  ages,  and  denominations ; 
but  if  they  are  clergymen,  as  some  of 
the  chiefest  are,  tlien,  whatsoever  their 
form  of  faith,  it  is  vivified  by  Christian 
charity.  Week  after  week,  from  No- 
vember to  April,  these  men  go  through 
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tho  Innd,  ttilkin^  in  the   most  genial, 
i'fpriou^i  witty,  learned,    or    wise   way, 
about  all  kinds   of    subjects.      W«^ek 
[  aAcr  week,  throngs  of  peoplf^^  of  pvcry 
.  nge  and  every  deg^ree  of  cultivation, 
eome  to  lisntea  and  enjoy.     The  lyceum 
Lis  opera,  tb<^atrc,  ball ;  and  yet  this  fuct 
t]9  remarkable:  if  the  lecture  be  onhf 
ludicrous  or  amusing,  if  the  object  of 
the  lecturer  be  plainly  only  to  mjiko 
himself  A   bu6fbon,   and   to   make    his 
nudienoe  laugh — ^they  do  laugh,  but  they 
do  not  forgive  him.     The  experience  of 
the  system  shows,  that  the  men  who 
I  liaTi^  hidden  the  soundest  sense  under 
the  most  brilltAnt  and  humorou<i  rhet- 
oric are  Ui©  permanently  popular  lec- 
turers. 

This,  of  course,  ia  m  the  nature  of 

the  case.     The  raluo  of  a  lecture  is  in 

its  geut^nd  tone,  rather  tlian  in  it^  de- 

I  taib*     It  is  a  fffsoo  picture.     It  is  to 

)  ho  contemplnled  by  a  multitude  at  a 

t  distance.     With  the  utmost  pRTpriety, 

tlierefore,  the  lecturer  lays  on  his  color 

(freely*     If  he  be   a  man  accustomed 

fiuther  to  write  to  be  read  than  to  be 

heard,  ho  will  soon  discover  that  the 

i»a.sny,  poli,sbed  with  core  in  his  study, 

and  full  of  genial  delights  to  the  eye, 

^faiis  dull  upon  the  ear^-for  they  are 

liiffercnt  organs.     To  the  secret  bower 

of  your  heart's  approval,  as  to  a  boudoir 

in  a  palace,  there  are  two  approaches — 

the   stately   gateway   and   the    private 

door.     Through  the  one  you  pa^^s  with 

iioiselesfi,  gliding  footstep  ;  but  throuj^h 

I  the  other  with  the  resonant  prance  of 

l.jgleeds.      Therefore,    many   a   lecturer 

[frill  not  allow  his  lecture  to  be  printed, 

hmnd  they  all  quarrel  with  the  reporters. 

I  He  will  tell  you  that  you  must  not  read 

I  it*    You  mu.st  hear  it    What  nght  have 

you  to  climb  into  the  lofty  belfry,  and 

vey,   witli    curious    iiKjuiattion,    the 

rhurs  and  joint!!  of  tlie  Htiitue  that  strikes 

tho  !^  mr  ?    Docs  it  seem  to  you  a  huge, 

I'  bronste  giant,  banging  with  a 

;.  '  mer  a  shield  of  metal,  and  caiis- 

.  ing  a  i;i  a»h  of  roaring  sound  !     To  the 

pye  bHow,  for  wln*ch  it  was  dos^igued,  it 

i'fu^ems  a  fairy  tapping  a  flower-bell,  and 

|i^c  ear,  it  was  meant  for,  hears  music 

rickling  from  it  like  mebdioutt  drops 

Ifrf  dew. 

Now,  is  it  iikely  these  men  have  been 

(tntlcing  all  this  time  quite  without  fjift'ot  1 

rHav»?  the  towns  and  citic,'*  hvon  piped 

f^  and  wept  to  in  such  various  mt*ahuri»s. 

And  must  no  dance  or  tt-arji  be  looki*d  for  I 

W^  believe^  on  the  contrary,  that  uo 


instituti*>n  has  done  more  in  humanizing 
and  refining  xi^  than  the  lecture.  How 
rapidly  it  has  done  this  may  be  seen  iu 
the  kind  of  lecture  that  is  nowrenuiied. 
The  old  i-ecipe  was  simply,  having 
caught  your  cucyclopusdia  orbiograph* 
ical  article,  to  flay  it,  and  squeeze  it, 
and  cover  it  with  some  worsted  work 
of  your  own,  lard  it  liberally  with  the 
least  worn  jokes  that  could  be  procured ; 
theu  serve,  warm,  for  an  hour.  Thi,^  is 
no  longer  possible.  The  audience  gra- 
dually tired  of  feuch  diet,  higher  prices 
and  higher- toned  lectures  came  in  to- 
gether, and  the  public,  which  had  been 
educati^d  by  a  constantly  improving 
character,  now  demands  the  best.  The 
very  number  of  the  most  popular  lec- 
tures shows  this.  Why  are  there  no 
more  ?  Why  are  there  not  new  ones 
every  year  ?  It  PC€*ms  so  easy  and  so 
delightful  to  pass  a  summer  week  ta 
writing  a  lecture,  and  three  months  of 
the  winter  in  delivering  it,  and  so  com- 
pleting the  business  of  the  year.  It  is 
easy  to  those  who  can  do  it.  There 
seems  to  be  no  especial  reason  for  you 
to  laugh  at  them,  until  you  have  tried 
It  for  yourself  and  contemplated  the  re* 
suit 

Undoubtedly,  a  lecture  is  the  mont 
profitable  fonn  of  literary  labor.  A  lec- 
turer, iu  tho  flood-tide  of  his  career,  will 
write  adiiscourse  of  sixty  or  eighty  pages, 
occupying  an  hour  in  tho  delivery» 
which  he  will  deliver  five  evenings  in 
the  week  for  three  months;  and  if  he  be 
paid,  us  he  probably  will  be,  fifty  dollars 
every  time,  his  three  mrmths'  locturing 
give  him  ju^t  three  thousand  dollars 
If  he  publi.sh  his  munuscript  as  a  para- 
phlet^how  soon  would  he  get  three  thou- 
sand dollars  lT3r  it  ?  And  the  next 
season  ho  may  renpat  his  lecture,  and 
Ills  receipts — or,  ii  he  prefers  not  to  be 
paid,  he  may  decline  the  fee,  but  express 
his  wUUngnesiB  to  receive  **»  compli- 
ment** uf  double  the  amount. 

But  no  hod-carrier  or  mariner  earns 
his  money  more  laboriously  and  faith- 
fully than  a  lecturer.  Whort^ver,  b»o- 
tween  November  and  April,  there  is  n 
snow-drift,  you  may  bo  sure  there  is  a 
lecturer  in  it.  Wherever  there  is  a 
tough  beef-steak,  you  mny  bo  sure  there 
is  a  lecturer  eating  it.  Wherever  there 
is  a  sullen,  dunky  dawn,  with  the  mer- 
cury lust  bf'lovv  xoro,  you  may  know 
there  is  a  lertiiror  jjettiug  up  in  it.  And 
oh,  nortlj  jxile»  and  glaciers  !  wherevi^r 
there  is  a  bed- chamber  without  a  fire- 
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lenoes  and  pictnrc*?,  Tho  popular  Ipc- 
tare  explodes  like  a  batt-alion  vullfy. 
It  13  a  succession  of  climaxes  and 
pointir.  Often  this  is  natural  to  the 
speaker*  but,  gtRdually.  it  shapes  the 
perforniOTicG  of  any  man ;  so  that,  in 
pr*' paring  hia  lecture,  ho  will  he  sTraycd 
by  his  consciousness  of  wliat  the  audi- 
euco  will  expect*  ocd  what  will  surely 
atnuso  thorn.  In  reaching  this  bril- 
liaticy,  he  will  naturally  often  lose,  some- 
time 5  sacrifice,  what  is  better  than  bnl- 
liancy.  His  lecture  thus  fades  into  a 
phantasiiiagoria,  or  hliiisca  into  rhetoric. 
it  tastt^s  sweetly*  it  looks  bri^'htly ;  but 
when  the  auditor  gets  home  he  is  not 
fedt  and  haa  no  vi:sion.  You  will  find* 
consequently,  that  the  lecture  audience 
is  composed  mainly  of  young  people, 
and  lai*gely  of  women.  l}ry  old  men, 
and  dryer  youngs  ones,  quote  to  you  the 
stalest  of  old  stones,  that  when  Mr. 
Emerson  began  to  lecture  in  Ijoi»tont  an 
ancient  lawyer  said,  when  he  was  asked » 
that  he  did  not  go  because  he  did  not 
understand  hira ;  '*  but,"  he  added,  »*  my 
daughters  do,"  The  inference  was  sup- 
posed to  bo  that  the  lecture  wa3  non- 
sense, because  the  lawyer  did  not  un- 
deri*tand  it.  But  then,  even  the  song 
of  the  Syrens  would  be  dull,  if  you  had 
no  car  for  muBi<5. 

We  do  not  feel  any  serious  apprehen- 
sion that  the  lecturers  will  be  too  bril- 
liant, or  that  any  American  audience  wIU 
permanently  dine  upon  whipped  syllabub 
however  ingeniously  flavored  with  rose* 
water.  It  will  surely  do  no  hiirm  that 
the  popular  mind  requires  a  rather  high- 
er tt»ne  'wi  preaching,  for  the  dullness  of 
sermons  is  proveroial ;  but  it  will»  we 
confess,  be  rather  hard  upon  the  clergy, 
if  they  are  compelled  to  prepare  two 
**  brilliant'*  lectures  every  week,  Doubt- 
less*  however,  they  will  assert  their  pri- 
vOego  by  not  doing  so. 

We  will  not  follow  E.  M.  and  the 
Herald t  by  indulging  in  vaticination. 
It  is  not  easy  to  foresee  what  modifica- 
tions the  lecture  system  will  undergo, 
but  we  have  no  fear  that  it  will  peristh. 
Perhaps,  inntead  of  the  miscellaneous 
courses  now  offered,  there  will  be  a 
combined  literary  and  scientific  course, 
thereby  giving  unity  to  the  interest  of 
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the  winter,  and  making  it  worth  a  man*s 
while  to  prepare  a  eerios  of  lectures 
upon  subjects  of  his  especial  study;  or, 
the  interest  may  languish  for  a  little,  but 
will  certainly  revive  again  and  flourish. 
For,  to  return  to  our  text,  it  is  the  Ame- 
rican amusement  which  is  most  con- 
genial to  our  habits  and  tastes.  The 
opera  is  always  an  exotic  with  us  ;  the 
theatre  u  u  reproduction  of  the  English, 
in  which  the  actors,  the  plays,  and  the 
local  humoif  are  British,  and  the  dra- 
mas we  have  ourselves  produced,  ore 
either  adaptations  of  the  French,  or 
mere  spccladcs  of  the  lowest  and  most 
prurient  sarca^tio  8ca.ndal-  The  negro 
minstrelsy,  which  is  partly  indigenous, 
has  degenerated  into  coarse  burlestjiip 
and  sentimental  buffoonery.  These 
things  only  thrive  in  the  city,  and  there 
only  by  rapid  and  exciting  changes. 
And  in  the  city,  naturally,  lectures 
languish*  Scarcely  a  lecture  In  the  city 
this  vrlnter  has  atti'acted  a  crowd.  But. 
in  the  country,  where  the  insanity  for 
intense  excitement  is  less  imperious, 
and  the  genuine  Yankee  character  has 
fiiirer  development  and  play^  the  week- 
ly lecture  flourishes,  and  the  strolling 
theatre  or  minstrelsy  live  for  a  few  un- 
cei-tain  evenings,  and  then  move  on, 
like  other  vagrants. 

Since,  then,  the  pubh'c  will  be  amused, 
and  is  generally  intelligent  and  sensi- 
ble, U  it  likely  to  return  to  Jim  along 
Josf}j^  or  to  rei]tiire  that  the  lecture  shall 
be  constantly  better  and  more  attract- 
ive ?  As  men  of  cultivation  and  talent 
find  that  they  have  the  gift  of  public 
talking,  and  that  they  can,  in  that  way, 
turn  their  advantages  to  tiae  best  pecu- 
niary acoount,  are  they  not  likely  to 
labor  to  make  themselves  more  and 
more  acceptable  'I 

And  every  noble  man,  who  knows  the 
magic  of  speech,  and  believes  that,  in 
this  country  of  good  general  morality 
and  common  schools,  as  great  and  as 
profound  an  influence  \^  to  be  exerted, 
morally  as  it  is  politically,  by  that  per- 
suasive magic,  will  not  let  his  talent  lie 
and  rot  in  the  handsomest  damask  nap- 
kin, but  will  keep  it  turning  and  accu- 
mulating in  the  great  exchange  of  tbo 
world. 
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^&09t  BR  it-v  njsL  -rxa.  mx£  b  &aiL  »  mc  an  sea.  ^C-ss.  m  isr  is  ji  -ins  TrarnT^^  - 

»  jsu^  ii«a — fHisHirmnpIg:.  ?3Sof3  st-  jM'A^mt  :&»  -siiFirBiaiL  if  i^nmrrx^ir^.  :; 

ls^£jBt.  aJjeii :to X>i0  ^^hmehtsu.  Zz.'m%  asB  m  :&i»  -sul  jkul  hi  zizr::££     'Zt-t^ 

mstaai  yuiiLirtflrnn,,  a.  v^iisa.  ie  jmooKS  u  jbs»«u.  {vraim.ii^uiL   its  a-?.   naiJi.-'  is 

^^  Hum,  %  laam  ami  *  abbicj.    T^  «■»  -tf  I^sc  lam  vrj-inmr  ^i    iu    x-ru^ 

**f  ii'^r  WT^z^sa  Tons,  itjcskcscsiis'i  ludL  Vrrrfc  cd^ncdiiL.  xnt.  soxoiiiSKs  •^mr:  j;  if'^**^ ,  [,-* 

xj  iaesas^  i£crlj«*d  szd  siaK&fi  :&e  ana-  aii^  i^hie  :&»  auMei  ail.itt  md.  -m^^n. 

wpsim  (ft  vse  ILeidtt  inii  ZznsDi  iriA  sS-  A^  flfiaanpnes*.    A  x'Uif^  TTip^i-m;  :ri    :•' 

<asas  x^'u^o^  =  w^  ^«^  P^iyer  jciyaea  »  *»  *■»  ?bdbb£t  snne  Tnifi?r  is  iiir.j-.    _i. 

at2ft  diti?  jancu^f .    Ax  «a;px77  s  v^  ffftammm.  if  iis  Kjni2uxsini:*>.  -v^i    ^  i^ 

VL'W^siiiL  iaaaoA  2ra»  art  to  ae  Snmd,  {ss  flsiEbsi  &  jkz?  'iriL£    imTtfTrr.r   i^   lz^ 

»   jKr^se^j  aisexafift  likssefli    if  aess.  S^^s-jnof  win.  ttmurst  VTyu-n   5ir  ^i>f 

«ftus&  iKi  saad&ri  &i  ssasL  aod  :&sa.  fi»^  ^ktok  if  aaini^  isis  -wnm.  is^l  ji  i^ 

SUm tii^  jsai^sL  vf^  sea.  fi"«  I'pr'r*,  aBCmmBM.    C^m.  ^nrsgi^rtr  jf^  i<::',r.T:r. 

f»M:i^eaiaaiiieaszsifer«aBacfc»MOeaeBBS  be  aTjei  Dc  P^^is  u   oitfge:^   _: .   oe 

— jlgiaCA.    7w*ais3ui«f3if  sis  ygMfinsria  ywiMyrf  «es  ^  *->niri  sr>nr.  '311^  ii;  j^lt- 

flp^  ^Avn  'an,  aod  vit  iiacve  amo.  a«c^  5:^  bobA  as.  filBz^  s  w*2=i  jCTiiTtg.  1^  v  u; 

iCrvevii    aoii    ^^T-^arf  fc^  :&(e9L     ffii     ■nnrti  agfLOMil  w^en.  le  Srami  tia::  j:  ru 

^emwja:^  5f  ^stms  an  P*i—rti.VHt-  Ik-  dear  4f   ariiHiaifriaFi    anBsar;.      Ti:^    ir:^: 

ife&f .  viEie  ^^  Sssasr-yres  rTiMttTgiaa  fbaij  ^int  ;^a  auae — cbu  zi*i  tz  t^ 

ai3i7«  eisiisabsa  feaae  waefii  sjfwr^i^i,      la  caapiefidv'  amrafiai  wi:a  3iin»ar-f   iri- 

:^  laac  vasi'.^s,  5ir  aracaaes.  ^  ^Sness  i^nai  a»  A?  nfirvfiaKiixiL  if  zm  tmrittr. 

acceasjuL  ^  the  laea  4f  arses  aa  frsTssfi-  *Bi.  4^  tiw-jc  si  ^mcjii  iu3  xi  lu  3i**ri . 

si4f  »  :4fi  £1^^  eragiza^jBa  if  leat  231!  taL  w^ex  :^  ^icr  was  •n:*BXH<L  i,  :ir~-'Ci 

■MMacoR^  frtafOSjLS  ai»  SLijecs  ia  v^a  «f  csvi  a^  rc^ei  2l  aoiL  ^7  ji-nr^z  n  ^ 

a  t»  ■§  a  or^T'ti  ;;;»  aad  ax^sfisx^  laae  tiffnyi'ifc.i..s.as  «&»  ^r-ef^Ca^i'i  1.  p..n  a 

hbf^j  Imyjtimai.   taaadeasiaat,   aa   fi»  cf  ss.  mbadk  ma  ateoned   77  ilif  -^i-.L 

TtsjpiiU^nt  iXfsatjmj  a  g<»ai!nL    Sev«al  IW  ^ftlees  aai  been  rssasi&hl '35  u«i  1::^^ 

jtaet  ^aeft.  aarriaeg  a.  iSut  Awi*  Amu itum  iat&am^  T^eaDamaa,     As  cv^rj'ii.cj  ^ 

JM«ar  pre£jes«i  t&flS  bkkij  aod  aerlAS  aaoaau  Aa  azr  caa  laks  ^  lolj  a  Ii  li  :  i 

erxk  wvHd  rtmli  fzvn.  tte  lagtui  4escme-  aaaaaaft  if  ■uiaaa.ei.  feyntgrrx  rTtra    -.« 

CtBL  if  iq?  ftn^a.     P^asZaias  aaaos;;  ttsfcniBKc.    Ai  frwafti;g  i:  ^11  i  :ui  ^ 

^beab  €Tz!aL  ^  ^laad  &e  z^jtarScqi  is-  wnii  aa"ai  I-I$>  if  is  w»Lxi~  :  1^  :i-. 

Maemoft  ^  fs  s?na  :^  fTTBaae.  ag^i'ig  l-SH  ami    a»    iol   ^hl^i^tc    x:    ^-rrj 

£bt  fan   t&tU  6C&8r  eonxtnes  ial  37*  iKreaae  if  texTsasr^    Kr-v.  fn  & 

aJbe:ai  zx  l^ji  waj.  ;o  fD£&  eT^mx.  caoaftj  v^a»  &a«  was  :»>  2dicl>:«-i  :f  u :! 

,  ti&a£.  21  jcoe  regioQS.  Lax^e  tra^ta  air.  ami  aa  icftisr  acnrssi  cf  l*:is  m^  f^  x- 

af  tenssflcj  kai  i«sa  fjatiael  tnTiiriVn-  fun*!—,  taa  ^aif^  p»  ca  fsn-r^r.  xzjI 

Ua  &■■  AJa  csaae.    Dr.  P^er  coaieo^  &a«  ifi'ii  &&  aoa*  aaaam:  2^  ^i.:.'r  1^ 

tbaft    t&cae    lad    n^ia'ani    ars  aZreaij  at  Oe CHBaeasisaaeas.    Of  ctHxrse.  Iz  «c.:i 

mmVii  Aesaatlrta  fels :  Int  ht  aceaszia  m  c— lij  tikesrr  woaU  W  sa»  ra^ 

fir  tbe  efixt  a  aaiiiitfr  vaj  s&xx  a  coca-  Dfc.  Pifer  aa^iifia  daS  aar  raZrrail^.  :a 

aaottlf  ^'Tgiisd.  avier  a»  frtfvcat  1 

la  ^bt  Yiahiarti  Ssase  Eeport  oa  rariiw  ly  tfca 

Agriralsge.  h  s  a5d  Aal  "  treoL  iy  giar  Oa  faccafii  (aknt  aw  ftsairi*!  :::<:^f;i:i<i 

aU^  prerioi  ube  a&tfnetioa  of  SQcttarv  aeretgvaf  aaaBaSriatftaiwaT  .  ^:.:l 

:^«ank.''  'nia.keduxka.iistlTe-  p£aBtei  vitik  tocea ;  aa2  os&^fiitis 
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the  pUn  should  be  adopted,  not  only 
woald  the  lines  be  beauUfiod,  and  a  eourc© 
of  income  be  provided  for  the  future,  but 
that  the  tr&cs,  by  preventing  tlie  motion 
of  the  wind,  would  lead  to  no  little  ccono- 
mj  in  the  use  of  fuel.  He  informs  us 
that  it  LB  ascertained,  from  actual  eiperl- 
mentj  that  double  the  fa  el  h  used  in  pois- 
ing through  an  open,  from  what  ts  used  In 
passing  through  a  wooded,  country.  We 
canuot  tell  how  correct  he  may  be  in  Ibis 
utilltiirian  aspect  of  the  case,  but  wc  agreo 
entirely  with  him  as  to  the  artistic  bear- 
ings cif  the  subject.  Our  linos  of  rail  are 
hid  eon  sly  bare  and  bleak,  and  ought  to  bo 
put  into  wood  and  grass,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  liunian  eyes,  if  for  no  other  end. 

—The  beat  description  which  can  often 
be  given  to  a  book  U  its  iiile-pnge ;  we, 
therefore,  copy  as  follows  :     •*  The  Archi- 
tectural Instructor^  containing  a  hi  story  of 
architecture  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the 
present  time,  illuBtrated  with  nearly  two 
hundred  and  fifty  engravings  of  ancient, 
mediaeval    and    modern    cities,    temples, 
cathedrals,    and    monuments ;    also,   the 
Greek  and  early  Roman  clasfiic   orders, 
Ih^ir  principles  and  beauties,  with  a  large 
number  of  original  designs  of  cottages, 
villas,  and    mansions  of  diUerent   bIzcs, 
accompanied  with  practical  observations 
on  constrnction,  with   all  the    important 
details  on  a  scale  sufficlenlly  large  and  de- 
finite to  enable   the  builder  to  execute 
with   accuracy  ;    and  further,  designs  of 
chwrcbea,  monuments,  and  public  buildings, 
together  with  a  glossary  of  architectural 
terms.     By  Minard  Lafevur,  architect.'' 
G.  P.  Putnam  Jk.  Co,    This  Is  a  long  name, 
but  the  book  is  a  big  book,  and  deiserving 
of  Us  name.    Designed  not  only  for  pro- 
feaajonal  but  for  popular  use,  the  author 
htm  brought  together  nearly  everything 
l^at  ffl  useful  or  pleasant  to  know  in  re* 
Igord  Ui  tbe  art  of  construction.    With  a 
LJprofound  practical  knowledge  of  his  sub- 
iject,  he  has  spared  no  pains  of  hiatorical 
earch.    Every  chapter  of  the  work  be- 
Irays  the  most  careful  study  and  sound 
[judgment.      His   principles    throaghout 
Iftre   also   illustrated  by  plans  and  cuts, 
I  which   greatly  increase  the  value  of  the 
iTolnme.  For  the  inm  of  wealth  or  pleasure 
lirho  is  about  to  bnild.  and  to  the  work- 
ling  architect  as  well,  bia  instructions  will 
I  Ik*  found  to  possess  the   highest   utility. 
'TVliether  Mr.  Lafevcr  is  always  right  in 


his  theoretical  principles  of  art,  we  RhaU 
not  stop  to  say  ;  it  is  enough  that  be  hss 
considered  his  theme  w|lh  great  thorcngh- 
ness,  and  brings  to  the  discussion  of  it  in- 
telligence and  good  sense.  His  volume 
is  a  perfect  store-house  of  inforbatlon  in 
nearly  every  department  of  hjs  art. 

— HtmcelVn  Midrnmrs'  Tahhn  (Harper  Sc 
Brothers,  185G).— This  small  work  con- 
tains much  matter  of  the  first  value  to 
manufacturers  and  mechanics — so  neces- 
sary that  it  seems  strange  that  its  prepara- 
tion should  have  been  delayed  to  this  day, 
Hr.  Hiswfir.L  is  already  well  known  for 
various  other  work;*  of  value,  which  he  has 
prepared  for  engineers  and  raecbanics  ;  and 
wo  tukc  it  for  granted  that  these  tables  for 
measurement  of  circles  and  angle  iron  are 
correct.  Bei^ides  these  tables,  the  work  con- 
tains the  weight  per  foot  of  wrought  and 
cast  iron,  of  bolt?  and  rods,  of  copper  and 
lead,  of  tubes  and  pipes  ;  also,  receipts  for 
the  preparation  of  Bolders,  paints,  etc. 
Altogether,  it  cannot  but  be  a  valuable 
work,  fo  for  as  we  can  judge. 

— Mr.  PnK3coiT  has  iwrformed  an  ac- 
ceptable service  to  historical  science,  in 
presenting  it  a  new  edition  of  Robertson' » 
Charla  the  Fifth.  That  is  a  standard  work 
in  literature,  and  could  not  be  easily 
superseded  by  any  new  work  on  the  same 
subject,  and  yet  it  is  not  an  niveau  to  the 
present  state  of  knowledge.  Since  the 
learned  Scottish  professor  wrote,  great 
developments  have  taken  place  in  history. 
The  discovery,  or,  raLhrr,  the  making  pub- 
lic, of  the  Spaulish  archives  of  Simaucas, 
has  brought  to  light  a  great  many  import* 
ant  docnmeut?.  which  put  a  now  face  on 
many  points  in  European  history.  Robert- 
son-s  book  professes  to  narrate  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.,  and  devotes  a  few  pages  only 
to  the  life  of  that  monarch,  after  his  relin* 
quiHhraent  of  his  crown.  But  those  pages 
are  not  correct.  It  was  no  fault  of  the 
author  that  they  were  not,  because  bo 
wrote  according  to  the  best  auLhorllies 
available  to  him  at  the  time.  The  revela- 
tions from  Simancas  have  come  since  then, 
showing  that  Charles,  instead  of  being 
wholly  abstracted  from  the  connerns  of 
government  and  politics,  daring  his  retire- 
ment, as  Robertson  represents,  was  almost 
as  active  as  be  was  before.  The  subject 
has  been  treated,  under  the  new  light,  by 
Mr.  Bterling  of  England,  and  by  Mignet  and 
Pichot  of  France,  and  Mr,  Gaehard  of  Bel- 
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giuin,  and  Mr.  Prescatt,  availing  himself 
of  their  labors,  has  also  made  extenslTo 
uae  of  the  MS.S.  in  his  owa  poaa«eatoa, 
copied  for  hia  Philip  the  Second*  He  is 
enabled,  by  these  rneams  to  give  us  noarlj 
iwi>  bandrvd  p^^<^s  of  additioaat  matter; 
which  addg  greatly  to  the  Talus  of  Ibe 
original  work.  Apart  from  the  Devr  and 
interesting  matter  coatrlbutcd  hj  Mr* 
Preacott,  we  are  glad  to  have  a  new  and 
handflome  edition  of  Robertfwn  ;  for  the 
old  one»  ia  one  Toltime,  which  ha^  hitherto 
circulated^  was  execrable  aa  to  typography 
MJid  shape. 

—No  more  important  work  ia  projected 
than  the  Letiers  and  Dutpaithes  uf  Mujor- 
Gtniral  Aathanael  Greene ^  which  will  be 
edited,  from  originals  in  the  poaaession  of 
hU  family,  by  his  grandaoti*  Georce  Wa^h- 
iNOTox  GRjie.NB.  To  Ihia  work,  one  of  our 
ripc«t  and  tnOEt  accomplished  scholars 
brings  a  rar<s  Hierary  taleoti  and  the  filial 
reverence  of  a  deaeendftnl.  It  i»  equally 
QJUieeeaaary  to  remind  our  readers  of  the 
▼iJiie  of  the  work  or  the  ability  of  the 
workman*  No  unpnblit'hcd  revolutionary 
records  could  be  so  valuable,  and  every 
good  cUi^i'n  ia  interested  that  thoy  ehall 
be  prepared  with  that  tact,  and  knowledge, 

.  and  akili  with  which  the  name  of  Profee!«or 
OreMM  ifl  ftynonymoas.     We  cannot  so 

'  well  eomtoend  bis  work  a*  la  his  own 
words,  dei^cribing  the  position  and  charac- 
ter of  hia  grandfather.  The  book  will  bo 
pnhliiihed  for  eubecribcra  only^  in  six  vol- 
umes, of  the  Btyle  of  Sparka'a  "  Washing- 
ton." 

**  Of  all  thp  materials  for  tho  hiitory  of  Ilia 
war  wf  the  Itevulution,  there  arc  noiio  which, 
lifter  tho  letters  and  dLRpul<hos  of  Waahiuff- 
tiin,  aro  eo  important  a«  tlio  letters  and  dis* 

{mtcbc«  of  Major  General  Orecao,  General 
^i^>(?nc  joined  ilw  mnny  nt  the  camp  bef^iro 
lloaton,  tmmedifttoly  at>or  tho  battle  of  Lex- 
iiiK:ton,  in  I7T5.  and  continu*  d  in  nctivo  *crv- 
Iro,  without  A  day  a  fiirloof^h,  to  the  fiaid  di«- 
btiiidmentt  in  irdM  From  Die  unring  of  V'^ 
t«»  tho  imromcr  of  1780,  ho  filled,  in  tidditioa 
to  bit  rank  as  major  gt- is oriil,  tho  ofiioe  of 
ftnartcrmaitergent.-rab  which  ho  arr^r  ptrd  at 
the  arsreiit  fioiiclmtion  of  Washiin  ii 

h<y  fi>]ind  in  a  fttato  nt"  absolute 
t'mn,  luitl  which,  undc^r  uU  the  di  _   i 

of  nn  t'xhausted  oonutry  and  dopn'iiittcd  i:ur- 
ren+'V,  Ife  ndnimisten^d  with  »iioh  promptj- 
t  V  '  '  ''  .  nov  a>i  to  cnll  forth  trom  the 
(  '  hif-f  tho  tftiurtmoe   that  no 

;  ua  had '^vtT  brtMi  th^vnrfe!  or 

iJv!ji)'ci1  bv  wantof  c^i  ' 

tnoiit     After  tli«  dc'fi  i 

tho  IGlh  of  Aiigndt,  17     , 

linan  aud  Georir'm  in  Ihu  haiidjt  ol  lh«»  eiitiui y, 
and  Virgimu  open  ia  immediate  mvaslon^  he 


waa  appoint«'d  to  the  command  of  th«?  forces 
in  the  mm  them  »tatr^«i ;  and^  wUhin  lefts  than  a 
year*  with  tbft  remDant  of  an  iirmv  half- 
armed,  half-elttd,  and  otUn  hcvlf*turved*  with- 
out ft  military  chej*t^  and  with  no  rcjuources 
but  tbofoof  hH  own  energy  nnd  peniiia,  h© 
bad,  by  four  bnttlos  and  a  eerieji  of  vit;;oro«fl 
attacks  upon  tlio  enemy's  posts,  driven  Com- 
wollii!,  with  ono  port  of  the  hostile  army,  into 
the  toil«  of  Yorktown,  and  t^hni  up  the  other 
it]  limits  *  hardly  more  than  larg^e  enotigh  for 
them  to  pitch  tJieir  triita  up«ni/  Diinnj;  Iho 
whole  of^thia  period  \m  wa?^  the  contidputial 
frioiid  and  counselor  of  \Va.-.hins:ton,  who  n*- 
lied  upon  him  for  adviue,  «up|»urt*  and  aym* 
pathy,  and  had,  accordinj;  to  iho  geutjrar be- 
lief of  the  army,  marked  him  out  as  hi  a 
flucecesor,  in  caae  of  any  diatuiter  to  hiti  owti 
p^mon." 

— A  History  cf  France  is  a  deeideratom 
in  English  literature.  We  have  no  work^ 
OQ  that  sabjectt  worthy  of  the  notice  either 
of  the  Scholar  or  the  general  reader. 
That  of  Crowe  is  the  mereet  compilatioDf 
aod  that  of  Mrs.  Harkham  h  only  intended 
for  beginaera.  No  original,  elaboratfif 
well-coQ8idered  hietory  cxhtsL  Mr.  WnioBT 
baa  undertaken  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  a 
book  which  U  dow  being  lasuod  in  numbers 
by  Tallis  Jb  Co.,  but  not  with  more  than 
qnaliQid  bucccss.  Like  most  of  hia  pre- 
decessors, Mr.  Wright  make!*  most  of  his 
Btatements  at  Eccond-hand,  and  prefers  a 
rapid  and  superficial  narrative  to  a  patient 
tnveBtkgatiou  of  authoritica.  Ia  tlie  ab- 
eeocc  of  other  and  better  works,  however, 
his  will  servo  to  satiafy  the  curioaity  of 
the  ma*6  of  readers.  The  edition,  of  which 
four  numbcrfl  are  before  us,  is  handsomely 
printed  and  illustrated. 

—  **The  quarry-man/*  says  Dr.  Uitcr- 
cocK,  '^  who  has  made  excavations  in  the 
rocks  for  architectural  materials^  fome- 
times  looks  over  the  fragments  which  have 
been  thrown  aside,  and  linds  blocks  that 
seem  to  hlra  worth  preaerving.'^  Thus 
has  he  been  doing  with  the  literary  de- 
bris which,  daring  his  active  and  useful 
life,  have  been  quarried  and  WTOught  oa 
dilTcrent  occasions,  and  afterwards  thrown 
aside.  Under  the  name  of  Rehgious  Truih 
IlliatraUd  from  Scknce,  he  has  gathered 
intt)  one  form  numeroos  addresses  and  »er* 
mona  delivered  before  dlflTereut  scicntiflo 
and  religions  bodies.  The  object  of  all  of 
them  is,  to  present  certain  uppecta  of  reli- 
gions principle  In  tho  light  of  modern  sci- 
ence, to  show,  not  only  that  there  h  no 
incompatibility  Ijctweon  them,  bat  that 
they  conflrm  each  other.  Dr.  Hitchcock 
stands  bo  high  in  both  the  religious  and 
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cienttfic  worlds,  that  hh  aame  alooe  wtll 
\  a  guffiulcnt  warr&at  lb  at  his  deductions 
[Ib  both  deparlDicQts  arc  orthodox.     His 
I  firsl  discoursi?  treata  of  the  higbi'i^t  uses 
of  learning;  the  Dext,,of  the  rektioa  be* 
I  tween  the  philosopher  and  the  thf^ologian  ; 
I  the  third,  of  special  rUvine  iDterposltions 
I  in  Dature  ;  the  fourlh  compares  the  won- 
\  flera  of  Bcieace  with  those  of  romance ; 
I  the  fifth  tells  of  the  religious  tiearings  of 
[  man^s  creation  }  the  sixth,  of  the  catalytic 
I  |>owera  of  the  gospel ;  while  olhcra  Jllus- 
j  trat^  the  attractiood  of  heaven  and  earth, 
ihe  waste  of  mind,  ote..  etc.    They  are  all 
Titten  with   more  or   lees   power,  and, 
bottgli  not  utrikingly  original  either  in 
the  train  of  the  Ihoagbt  or  in  the  imagery, 
^ire   Btill   pleaBlng   and   peranafiro.     We 
light  to  except,  perhaps,  on  the  score  of 
I  firlginalitjt  one  addreaF,  which  ia  entitled 
[••  Mincmlogical    Illuatratloos   of   Charac* 
tor/ *  wherein,  taking  up  all  the  varietiea 
of  mineral  clearness  or  opacity,  he  uf^ca 
tliem  ag  symbola  of  the  moral  and  Chria- 
I  iian  mnnifeatatioDa  of  life,    Thua,  he  dc- 
[  pcrihea  the  transparent,  the  hydrophunoua, 
I  the  translucent,  the  douhle- refracting,  the 
I  phoFphorcficent,  the  dkhroic,  tlie  cbatoy- 
I  ftnt,  the  paTonine,  and  the  opaque  Chris- 
tian.   His  application  a  of  the  terma  might 
I  "be  exlcoded  to  the  world  in  general,  in  which 
libere  arc  many  donble-refracting  mediums, 
r  inedlams  which  give  two  imagea  of  erery 
bject  seen  through  them,  and  not  a  few 
I  fliehroic  fellows,  who  exhibit  dilTerent  col- 
ore on  different  faces  ;  and  we  hop?,  also, 
Inconsiderable  number  of  chatoyant  indi- 
I  Viduals,  pplendifl  in  the  display  of  prismatic 
f colors,  and  yet  sound  to  the  heart.     Dr. 
3ltchcock*s  succcaa  in  this  use  of  miner- 
Mdogy  suggests  an  infinite  number  of  modes 
Id  which  natural  science  might  be  turned 
^  to  novel  and  striking  illustraltona  of  moral 
ruth  J  but  lb(;re  ia  on^  dllSculty  that  lit- 
I  crary  men  find  in  the  use  of  science,  and 
I  that  is,  in  the  barbaroas  and  pedantic  ter- 
r  jiiinology  wblcb  mea  of  science  will  nse, 
and  which  to  all  outside^  acemi  little  bet- 
ter than  a  jargon.    His  terms,  dichroic^and 
chatoyant,  are  a  specimen,  which  wonM  not 
be  understood  in  any  promiscuous  ai^stra* 
,lj]y,  and  hardly  with  the  help  of  %  dicUon- 

—  Count  GisPiJiTN,  of  Franco,  has  un- 

I'dertakcn  a  sclcntidc  exposition  of  modern 

plritualism,  which   has   been   tranBlated 

rmd  is  now  published  in  this  couoLry  under 


the  auspices  of  Dr.  lialrd.  It  is  altogether 
the  most  elaborate  treatl^  on  the  subject 
that  has  yet  been  elicited.  It  ia  written, 
after  careful  rcRcarch  and  in  a  pbllosophie 
spirit,  bat  with  characteristic  French  viva- 
city of  manner*  The  Count  admits  the 
principal  phenomena  of  what  ia  called 
spiritualism,  having  veriSed  many  of  them 
by  his  own  independent  experiments;  but 
he  endeavors  to  account  for  them  on  natu- 
ral and  physical  prloeiplea.  We  cannot 
say  that  we  admire  bis  style ;  for  it  ia 
very  diffuse,  and  the  author  has  spread 
over  two  large  volumes  what  might  have 
been  easily  condensed  into  one.  Bat  he 
meets  his  probk<ms  with  courage,  and 
handles  them  with  the  otmo^it  frankness. 
Conceiving  that  there  are  but  I  wo  methods 
of  investigaling  truth — that  of  the  ancient 
schoolmen,  who  announced  certain  princi- 
ples a  priori^  to  which  the  facta  were  made 
to  conform,  and  that  of  modern  E<^ience| 
dating  from  thr«  time  of  Bacon,  whtcb  first 
observes  the  facta  and  constructs  its  theory 
from  them  after  wards  —  he  Incontinently 
prefers  the  latter*  The  facta  of  thla  so- 
called  spiritualism  are  to  be  ascertained, 
he  remarks,  at  the  outset,  and  the  inter- 
pretation follow  thereupon,  They  come 
on  too  uniformly  and  too  persistently  to 
be  pooh-poohed  out  of  the  way,  and  they 
are  not  to  be  ridiculed  or  ignored,  but  to 
be  explained.  In  the  first  part  of  bia 
work,  conseq^ueotly,  he  proceeds  to  affirm 
to  what  extent  the  alleged  phenomena  are 
real  occurrences,  and  in  the  second  part, 
to  accoucit  for  them  in  an  adequate  and 
satisfactory  way.  The  academies  and  tlie 
philosophers  have  satiafied  themselves  with 
condemning  these  modern  discoveries,  but 
yet  they  have  not  disposed  of  them.  Un- 
fortunately, nothing  can  be  le?s  complais- 
ant than  facta.  They  are  endowed  with 
the  most  injudicious  ol^stinacy.  In  apite 
of  all  the  anathemas,  the  tjibles  persist  ia 
turning  ;  in  spite  of  disdainful  and  despotic 
decisions  ex  CiUhedrat  the  old  quarrel  U  per- 
petually  renewed.  Count  Ga^parin  details 
bis  experiments  at  great  length,  going  to 
sbow  that  tables  turn,  dance,  rise  in  the 
air,  knock  responses,  etc*,  without  coniaot 
with  hands.  His  explanation  of  the  re- 
sults—in the  course  of  which  he  fmrnishcs 
many  instructive  pages  on  miraclea,  super- 
natural actions,  hallucination,  etc*,  etc, — 
is  the  opt^mtion  of  a  physical  fluid,  similar 
to  animal  mngnetlem.    There  is  nothing 
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new  ia  tbis  theory «  bat  it  h  deyelopcd 
more  elaborately  than  anywhere  elae.  Per- 
eoas  interested  in  such  mquiriea  will  fiod 
the  book  full  of  matter. 

—The  Y<futh  of  the  Old  Dominion,  by 
SAiftKL  Hoprixs  (Job a  P.  Jewett  Jt  Co.), 
is  a  kiad  ofhistoncal  noTel^  which  is  par- 
tially spoiled  by  the  coaatant  Tear  of  tbo 
author  lest  be  should  leave  the  Udc  of 
strict  fact.  Now,  the  idea  of  a  historical 
norel  is  the  prceentatioQ  of  the  romantic 
aspects  of  fact«,  a  ad  if  aa  author  is  nervous 
to  laentJoa  everything',  whether  romantic 
or  not,  he  must  needs  fail.  Partly  from 
this  reason,  and  partly  from  a  want  of 
power  of  cbaracierizatioD^  this  novel  is  a 
failure.  How  could  a  reader  believe  that 
he  was  to  Gnd  the  complexion  of  old  7ir- 
g^nian  times,  and  the  rough  portraits  of 
Smith  and  bis  comrades^,  truly  or  evea 
tolerably  painted,  when  the  book  opeas 
with  a  Mohammedan  maiden  in  Goufitan- 
tlnople,  Charatxa  Tragabigzanda,  who  talks 


to  her  attendant  in  this  sirain  :  "  •  Nay. 
girl,  neither  tales  nor  rouKic  suit  me»  Am 
I  not  peevish,  my  failhful  one?*  caressing 
her.  •  Methinks  the  fault  is  here/  laying 
her  hand  upon  her  heart.  '  And  yet  what 
sorrow  have  I?  what  want?  AlUh  pre- 
eerre  me  I'  '^  Is  this  an  oriental 
style? 

— It  is  too  late  in  the  day,  or,  rather,  the 
year,  to  notice  holiday  books,  but  there 
arc  some  books  that  are  suitable  for  any 
season.  The  collection  which  has  boea 
made  for  childreut  out  of  Dicituxs's  works^ 
and  containing  all  that  he  has  to  say  of 
Liuh  lUks  is  of  this  sort.  No  one  has 
written  more  agreeably  of  the  young,  and 
for  the  young,  than  Dickons,  and  it  Is  a 
happy  idea  to  bring  togetherj  into  a  series 
of  neat  little  volumes,  his  various  childish 
creations,  from  Little  Paul  to  Tiny  Tim. 
They  are  well  printed,  and  inclosed  in  a 
fimall  case,  adapted  to  the  use  of 
juveniles* 


PUTNAM*8     KALBIDO  SCOPE. 
*'  A  particular  arraDgemeut  of  reflecting  surfaces.* 


— Mozntit^a  ScuLprtJMES. — The  Greek 
marble  is  grand  and  simple  j  it  is  only 
form,  beauty^  *,prace — the  ordinary  elemc^nts 
of  nature,  in  harmnoious  proportion.  It  has 
no  inner  life,  no  allegorical  secret  It  is 
all  that  marble  can  be,  and  no  more.  It 
does  not  pretend  to  do  what  language  only 
can  do^ — to  interpret  abstract  ideas.  "  An 
allegory  on  the  bunks  of  the  Nile,''  or  one 
at  Greenwood,  alike  require  a  page  or  two 
of  description  ;  but  Hercules,  or  the  Venus, 
tell  us  aU  they  have  to  tell  at  a  single 
glance^  nnd  need  no  farther  translation. 
Now,  insomuch  as  we  love  the  Greek  mar- 
ble, for  its  unaffected  simplicity,  we  must 
find  a  little  fault  with  Joseph  Mozier, 
American  sculptor  at  Rome,  Italy,  for  his 
statues  of  Truth  and  Sileoce,  at  the  Mer- 
cantile Library  Rooms*  *•  Silence/'  with 
the  inevitable  fore-finger  on  her  lip,  does 
not  convey  any  idea  beyond  the  wtll-known 
fiction  represented  so  often  hy  inferior 
actors  at  the  theatres,  who  never  fail  to 
say  *^  hush  V^  with  the  same  gesture  ; 
and  ''Truth/^  if  the  sword  and  the  atti- 
tude may   be  construed   literally,   only 


expresses:  ^^ You  most  oolemnly  and  sin- 
cerely swear  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
truths  and  nothing  but  the  truth ,  for, 
if  yuti  don- 1,  I  shall  certainly  cut  you  dowu 
in  the  flower  of  your  mercantile  youth.** 
What  we  Snd  fault  with  is,  not  the  execu- 
Una  of  the  conception,  but  the  conception 
itself.  The  figurative  Truth  and  Silence 
might  have  been  quite  as  well  conveyed  ta 
the  coarsest  hieroglyphics.  The  really  fine 
©culptures  are  only  pymbols,  after  all,  and 
must  take  rank  accordingly.  We  remem- 
ber some  of  Mr.  Mozier's  earlier  efforts,  a 
bust  of  a  little  girl,  full  of  life  and  thought 
— and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal  for  mar- 
ble— and  a  pure,  noble  bead  of  a  woman, 
doubtless  a  portrait,  and  yet  idealized,  and 
these  we  recall  with  peculiar  pleasure. 
But  we  do  not  recall  with  equal  satisfac- 
tion a  bust  of  llespcr,  or  Aurora,  or 
Dlana^  or  whatever  it  may  have  been, 
simply  because  it  expressed  only  by  star 
or  crescent  what  the  intention  was,  Morn- 
ing or  evening  are  not  expressible  in  hu- 
man featnres.  High  art  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived at  such  perfection  he  to  "  bind  the 
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iweet  influences  of  PliMades,  or  loose  the 
Imnds  of  OrioQ.**  '*  Tbe  brccxy  call  of  in- 
ceusc'-tieanng  morn'*  u  bejood  the  scope 
of  the  cainpci-s  and  cbiseL  Dawn  aod 
twilighl  are  proper  Bubjects  for  land^ape 
paLut^r,  or  poet.  Truth  and  Silence  are 
mi'tupby^ical  abstractions,  and  righifallj 
belong  to  the  great  race  of  Penaters.  The 
Bcnlptor's  vocation  is  broad  and  plain 
etiough^tbc  outward  and  vimblo  world  of 
humanity,  of  men  and  women,  on  foot,  or 
on  horFoback.  Marble  must  keep  wlthm 
proper  limits.  The  statue  *'that  eochanta 
tbe  world'"  is  odIj  a  graceful  nod  beauti- 
ful woman ;  and  with  puch  the  world  is 
content  to  be  enchanted,  in  fiplte  of  ailc- 
gorical  Truths,  and  Fortitudes,  Justices, 
Mercys  and  Charitjs,  with  any  quantity  of 
marble  eleemosynary  infants.  Aa  an  illns- 
iration  of  what  we  meatir  let  tbe  reader  look 
at  the  exquisite  arrangement  of  the  drapery 
orer  the  right  breast  of  *•  Silence,*'  in  the 
Library  Rooms,  and  see  if  that  be  not  better 
worth  admiration  tbnn  tbe  ullegory  Itself. 
We  have  received  a  few  pboto^apbu 
— a  sunlight  view,  as  it  were— of  the  inte- 
rior of  Mooter's  studio  at  Rome — *•  a  boy 
making  a  peo,'*  *"  a  girl  plucking  a  flower," 
"  a  woman  carrying  a  wuter-jar/*  *•  music, 
Tocal  and  iostrumental,  represninted  by  a 
uympb  playing  the  accordion,  and  a  plyu- 
der  Italian  greyhound  in  fuU  concord— a 
satire  in  stone  j''  »*The  Prodigal  Sou— a 
ikelth  of  two  lignrea  to  be  modeled  life* 
B\ze  hereafter ;"  and  *'  an  Indian  girl— a 
etiggestlon  of  Bryant^s  lioea : 

"  *  Ad  Indian  girl  wiu  tiHippr  wl^fw 
Her  loTor,  elnin  iij  1       '       '    -' ; 
Iler  mftiden  vfi! — Ijt  ■  hair — 

Canic  down  o'er  c\ .  |ii  -, 

And  wildly,  in  her  wuuJkuiJ  tungue, 
Tbit  sad  and  aituple  lay  she  sung/  '* 

These  are  exceedingly  simple  and  beau- 
tiful, and,  what  is  rarely  the  ca«e,  the 
most  elaborate  piece  in  the  coUl^cIIou 
it  the  beat — namely,  •*  Tbe  Return  of  tbo 
Frodigal" — a  group  of  two  figures,  Tb*5 
[HKir  fugitive  has  cast  himself  upon  tbe 
bre;iet  of  his  father — the  flaccid  musele.«, 
the  slender  arms,  the  pinched  loins,  tbe 
projecting  shoulders,  tbedronplng  bend,  all 
Indicate  painfully  and  truly  the  story  of 
the  wanderer ;  and  around  this  form  is 
thrown  the  strong.  ?npportttig  arm  of  pa- 
rental tenderness,  and  happlne^«  and  com- 
miseration are  expressed  in  every  linea- 
ment of  tbe  face  of  the  father.    We  can 


heartily  commend,  also,  '^  the  girl  pi  nek- 
Ing  a  llowcr/*  a  charming  little  concept  ion 
of  artless  grace  and  beauty  ;  and  the  Pen- 
mender  b  full  of  thought  and  expression. 
Altogether,  we  are  very  much  pleased 
wilh  Ibis  photographic  glimpse  of  Mozier^a 
studio  at  Rouie,  and  sincerely  trust  tbe 
statues  themselves  will  soon  find  a  place 
within  some  of  the  many  mansions  of  this 
great  city. 

TuK  NoflEs  OF  Emtxent  Mek. — Of  all  tbe 
qnadrupeds,  the  elephant  is,  unquestion- 
ably, the  most  sagacious.  And,  although 
some  have  fondly  imagined  that  bis  sa- 
gacity is  wholly  owing  to  his  great  bulk — 
just  as  we  are  apt  to  tbiok  wisdom  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  fat,  or  judgment  to  the  thick* 
set— yet,  in  justice  to  tbe  elephant,  wo 
must  not  allow  tbe  world  to  repose  upon 
so  absurd  and  preposterous  an  error.  If 
mere  bulk  were  wi^om,  what  shall  be  said 
of  the  hippopotamus ;  of  coroners^  and  aU 
dermen  ^  of  justices  of  the  peace*  the  rhU 
noceros,  and  the  commlasiioners  of  the 
Patent'Oflloe ;    of  priste-medal  ptgs,  and 

Cen. T    We  see,  at  once,  tbe  falliicy 

of  the  popular  belief,  when  we  consider 
tbe  very  opposite  relations  existing  be- 
tween bulk  and  wisdom,  tn  the  above  ex- 
amples.   1 1  is  needies9  here  to  enter  into  an 
elaborate  detail  of  the  sympathetic  attach-  ■ 
mcnts  of  the  brain  and  the  nose,  extending  | 
through  an  infinite  ramification  of  nerves,  ^ 
arteries,  ganglions,  and  tissues,  nor  of  the  i 
power  of  tbe  organ  itself  to  express  emo^ 
tion  ;  to  scorn,  to  sneer,  to  snif  el,  to  rtfiQrmi 
or  deny  ;  to  put  itself  intrusively  w^bere  ti  i 
is  not  wanted  ;  to  be  arrogant^  haughty, 
conceited  ]  to  suffer  indignities ;  to  be  a 
sleeping4rumpet,  and  amoral,  pmlm^ing* 
ing  iustrument  lA-the  conventicle,     Tho 
relations  betwff^n  the  brain  and  this  organ 
are,  therefore,  nearly  equivalent  to  thoa^  j 
between  a  ship  and  its  rudder — with  the* 
trifling  difference,  that  we  are  guided  hf>\ 
one,  and  led  by  the  other.     These  facta  i 
being  established,  all  that  is  required  to  be 
known  further  is,  whether,  the  dhnensiona 
of  a  noee  being  given,  it  is  possible  to  ar- 
rive ot  affair  estimate  of  the  subsidiary 
mental  power,  if  not,  indeed,  at  a  regular 
scale,  such  a*  Kepler  has  laid  down  with 
regiird  to  the  planetary  system.    To  this 
we  answer  in  the  aftirmallvc.    Let  us  take 
the  widest  of  brutes  aa  an  instance.    The 
height  of  the  tallest  elephant  in  the  jun- 
gles of  Africa  la  tea  feet  and  a  half,  and 
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the  lenc-lh  of  hiBproboscigj  from  ibe  lower 
Biiture  of  the  coronal  bone  {tafroniit),  ia 
the  tip,  18  exactly  seven  feet  and  an  loch. 
Now,  if  we  add  to  the  height  cf  the  ele- 
phant liis  weight  and  ci  ream  fere  nee,  we 
liud  the  proportion  of  the  organ  to  the  sum 
total  to  be  f^xactly  19  ll-CO  per  centara. 
If  we  take,  as  an  ofTaet  to  thiPt  the  com- 
monest and  most  familiar  zoological  ejc- 
ample^  viz.,  the  proportioas  existing  be- 
the  wdgbt,  bcightj  and  bulk  of  the  hippo- 
potamus, and  the  length  of  his  now?,  we 
find  them  expressed  in  round  nnmbors  by 
the  fractions  lo2'33900.     And  it  is  a  curi- 
ous Mientllic  fact  J  that  the  mental  cupact- 
ties  of  the  two  animals,  when  carefully 
mesfiured,  exhibit  nearly  the  aame  figures* 
If.  then,  g^idt^d  by  thus©  aptonisbi ag  re- 
aiHSf  we  take  up  ftoy  plethoric  body  of 
I  men — flay  the  board  of  aldcrinea,  for  in- 
etancc^it  is  very  ea*y  to  determine  pre- 
cisely their  value,  in  a  psychological  point 
of  view.    The  av^^rage  of  the  board  of 
I  mldermeo,  reduced  to  the  ficale  of  half  an 
inch  to  the  foot,  exhibits  &o  Dear  an  ap- 
i  proximation  to    tho    proportlona   of   the 
lesser  animal,  that  we  might  call  them  the 
**ctty    hippopotami, "    and    be     accurate 
.  enough   for  ordinary  purposee.     On  the 
iOtbi»r  baudf  if  we  attend  a  meeting  of 
ifltroDg-minded  women,   we  ^nd  a  prodlgi- 
I  cms  development  of  this  feature,    blrong- 
I  nunded  women  have  immense  noees.  Jews, 
'  9^&^\  are  singularly  gifted;  but  we  make 
I  allowance  of  at  least  one-third  for  organs 
of  this  pattern  J  on  account  of  the  natural 
kookr  frotn  the  eyebrowa  to  the  tip.    Wo 
I  ODCti  bad  the  honor  of  being  intimate  with 
[one  of  the  most  profound  scholars  and 
[thinkers  in  Holland,  who  was  so  long-nosed 
IftJid  near-sighted  that  he  wiped  out  with 
'  his  ncjf^e  half  of  what  ho  wrote  with  his  pen 
— thereby  uhowlng  a  memorable  instance 
of  wI«^dom.  The  average  length  of  a  fully- 
r  developed,  intelfcctual,  male  noae,  is  pre- 
kcls«ty  two  inches  and  a  half  from  the  in* 
Idention  between  the  eyes  to  the  extreme 
[ttud  of  the  cartilage.     Washington's  no&e 
2  5-8   inches ;    but   the    presidential 
lB>Terage  has,  bo  far^  been  what  we  have 
lltated  above— Jefferson,  for  extimple,  rep- 
rtesoQting  the  longs,  and  Fierce  the  thorts. 
IWflUingtoa  and  Napoleon  difler  only  the 
l»jtteeaih  of  an  inch,  both  being  above  the 
leverage;  Lord  Brougham,  who  la  an  en- 
Oyclopffidia  of  general   iaformatlou,    fol- 
lowi  a  fcftture   nearly  three   inched    in 


length  I  the  average  noBC  of  the  Century 
Club  18  2  9-16;  Thackeray's  noee  is  2  6-3— 
precisely  the  length  of  the  **FiLtber  of 
thta  country's ;''  Bancroft's  is  29-ltJ ;  Irv- 
ing'a,  2  7-13  ;  Bryant-s,  2  641 ;  Dickens-s, 
2  3-8;  Durand's,  2  7-13;  General  Scott'«, 
2  5-10;  Longfellow'f,  2  6-11;  Curtla^s,  2 1-2 ; 
Macaulay's,  2  5^9  ;  Hicks^,  2  3-4  ;  Commo- 
dore Stockton's,  2  7-12;  Tennyson's,  2  4-7  ; 
Benton's,  2  7-13;  the  average  magazine 
iio?c  of  this  city  is  2  5-8  ;  in  Philadelphia, 

1  7-8;    Marcy's  is  2  8-12;    Verplanck's, 

2  5-9  ;  Bayard  Taylor's,  2  6-11 ;  we  shall 
bave  Fredrika  Bremer's  by  next  steamer  ; 
the  nose  of  the  Academy  of  Deeign,  2  5-9  ; 
Fauldiog^s,  same  as  Hicks 'a  ;  Parke  God- 
win's, ditto  ;  Hawthorne's,  2  7-12  ;  Field's, 
2  5-9  ;  General  Walker's,  2  3-8,  and  James 
BucbananX  2  4-7. 

In  making  our  measurements,  we  bave 
bad  the  grentcpt  difficulties  to  encounter, 
by  rea«on  of  the  foollfeth  desire  of  many  to 
be  represented  as  measuring  more  tbun 
they  are  entitled  to.  But,  as  we  know  by 
experience  how  often  scientific  data  are 
put  aside  as  worthy  of  no  credit,  be- 
came of  a  few  trilling  defects  or  errors, 
we  have  been  guided  only  by  our  instru* 
ments.  We  know  it  is  very  hard  to  refuse 
a  sixteenth  of  an  inch,  when  it  is  asked  by 
a  friend,  as  a  particular  favor,  but^  nevor- 
tbelewi,  our  "  reflections^'  must  be  accurate 
und  reliable,  or  else  they  will  be  justly 
condemned.  In  pursuance  of  our  theory, 
we  have  engaged  Mr.  Pike,  the  eminent 
mathematical  inatrament-maker,  to  con- 
struct for  us  a  n oleometer,  of  the  greatest 
capacity,  and  will,  from  time  to  time^  far* 
nigh  our  readers  with  the  results  of  the  ob- 
gervalious  taken  therewith. 

—  AiJiS,  rooit  SETEriTEHD!  —  This  very 
old  ballad  is  not  in  any  printed  collec- 
tion, that  we  are  aware  of,  but  it  h  still 
sung  by  country  people  in  England.  It, 
no  doubt,  belongs  to  the  Elizabethan  age, 
and  smacks  strongly  of  the  style  of  the 
madrigals,  and  other  love-lorn  ditties  of 
the  period.  It  has  also  been  imitated  by 
Gay,  in  the  Beggars*  Opera,  and  the  title 
qnoted  as  "the  air/' 

"  I  am  a  poor  Shepherd  undone — 

I  cftnnot  be  ittri'd  by  art ; 
A  nynipti  na  brii^ht  iim  tho  Aun 

I  la  ft  «iokn»  away  my  heart; 
Ami  buw  tu  get  it  again, 

Unw  dearly  herself  could  tell, 
By  giving  to  mo  a  kiis 

And  flaying  aho  lovca  mo  welb 
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'*And  aln*,  poor  ■%ii|blMcd ! 

Aln^^'k,  and  a  woU^i'-dii/! 
Until  I  was  in- love, 
Ob  every  month  wna  Mnf ! 

•"  If  to  lore  Bhe  watt(i*t  mdtoed, 

I  told  her  Ttl  dit  in  an  hour; 
*  To  di(s'  (Mi}'8  Hhe,  *  ie  in  vnin. 

And  to  love  you  \n  nut  cif  my  power i' 
I  KKked  her  tbo  roanon  why 

My  paasion  6hc  couJdu  t  approve  j 
Snid  ific,  '  T'lB  a  tiuk  too  hiva 

To  givo  ftuy  reason  m  Ioto!' 

"And  ftks,  poor  ^hopUerd  ,' 
Alaek  and  ii  wull  a-day  ! 
Untifl  wan  la  love, 
Oh  every  uaouth  was  May  1" 

MoTi^Ti5«9.--Tbc  tbrcG  great  tjueetioaa 
now  distressing  the  scIenttGc  world  are — 

Whether  two  messages,  dullvercd  eimul- 
taneoasly  at  cacb  end  of  the  oceanic  tele- 
graph, would  meet  and  annihilate  each 
alber,  or  would  dodge  each  otUor,  or  re- 
bound and  return  each  to  ita  own  ofBce? 

It  is  a  well-eat abUsbfd  fact,  that  when 
we  travel  eastivardi^  to  the  uoiipodeBj  we 
lose  twelve  bour.^,  and  when  westwttrdli/^ 
we  gato  twelve  bouns ;  lb  ere  fore,  if  two 
messages  were  sent  at  6  o^clock  jl.  m.  from 
the  Merchanta^  Exchange^  New  York,  to  the 
Merchants'  Exchange,  Kongtcheoa,  China^ 
by  oppositiQa  Imca,  one  mnnlng  cast  and 
the  other  west,  whether  the  one  by  the 
western  line  would  not  reach  Kongtcheoa 
tweaty-foiir  boara  before  the  eastern  one? 

If  a  mercbant  in  Kongtcbeou  ebonld 
telegraph  to  a  stock-broker  in  Kew  York, 
**  Buy  me  1000  abarta  Nicaragua  to-mor- 
row,''  what  would  "to-morrow**  mean,  If 
the  dispatch  n^ached  this  city  the  day  be- 
fore  it  was  sent  ? 

—  There  are  two  words  in  use,  very  ex- 
pressive of  the  dilTerence  botweeu  men  and 
women,  namely,  persuosiou  and  convic- 
tion. You  may  convince  a  miiu,  but  a 
woman  must  be  persuaded. 

— One  of  the  most  interesting  and  valu- 
able discoveriea  made  within  a  few  years 
past,  h  a  new  method  of  making  tin-foil 
with  a  lining  of  lead.  The  kad  is  first 
cast  in  a  mould  about  the  size  of  an  ordl- 
aary  brick,  with  several  small  square  pro- 
jections, about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick 
and  half  an  inch  long,  on  every  side.  The 
lead,  when  cold,  is  placed  in  a  larger 
monld.  Into  which  melted  tin  is  poured  so 
IS  to  completely  surround  the  lead.  The 
fvrojectloiia  on  the  latter  hold  it  in  its 
place,  within  the  tin.  The  whole  is  then 
passed  between  iroti  cylinders  and  rolled 


ont  to  any  degree  of  tbinneRs.  It  is  almost 
marvelous  to  see  the  thin  febects— so  light 
they  will  almost  float,  and  may  readily  bo 
blown  up  in  the  air  with  a  pufl*  of  brealb— 
and  yet  know  there  are  three  leaves  in  one 
there,  the  two  outer  of  tin,  the  inner  of  lead, 
and  that  the  latter,  in  its  new  pomtioQi  is 
entirely  obedient  to  the  outer  metal  The 
inventor  is  Mr.  J.  J.  Crooke,  of  this  city. 
The  dir«covery  has  been  patented  and  the 
manufacture  is  now  in  full  operation. 

Otm  ParvATE  Ltbrjlriep,  —  Few  per- 
sons are  aware  of  the  great  bibllothecat 
opulence  of  New  York,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  heretofore  nothing  has  been  said 
about  it.  With  the  exception  of  a  chance 
aUuiFloo,  now  and  then,  to  the  *'  11  Istor le- 
al,*' the  "Astor,"  the  "Society,^'  or  some 
of  the  many  other  public  libraries,  the 
press  has  been  scrupulously  silent  in  re- 
gard to  the  TOft  collections  of  books  gar- 
nered up  in  the  midst  of  our  state  by  it* 
citizens.  It  has  generally  been  admitted 
heretofore,  we  believe,  that  New  England 
was  the  treasury  of  our  literary  wealth; 
but  a  writer  in  the  Evming  Poit,  in  a 
series  of  very  clever  papers,  begins  to 
show  that  this  is  a  mistake ;  that  our  prl- 
vale  libraries  not  only  rival,  but  absolutely 
transcend,  those  of  New  England.  This  is 
a  very  startling  revelation ;  *'  but  facts," 
as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  once  observed, 
"  are  stubborn  things."  The  writer  of  tbo 
articles  in  question  is  a  gentleman  of  for- 
tune^  leisure,  and  scholarship,  and  enters 
into  this  new  field  with  the  most  pt^^rfect 
$an^-frvid*  He  speaks  of  a  private  library 
of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  volumes,  of  the 
rarest  and  choicest  etlitions  extant,  with 
imperturlrabie  coolness;  and  in  a  few  days 
brings  doivn  another  little  paper  with  an 
account  of  another  collection  of  equal 
richness  and  variety,  and  yet  totally  dis- 
tinct in  character,  as  if  such  things  were 
to  simple  and  frequent,*  that  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  give  them  particular  men- 
tion, further  than  as  a  part  of  the  great 
whole.  But,  nevertheless,  these  quiet  re- 
cords, with  here  and  thtire  a  touch,  indi- 
cating the  writer's  intimate  acqualntanoe 
with  bts  subject,  are  not  a  little  fusclnating 
to  the  studenL  It  is  curious,  too,  to  observe 
the  distinctive  features  of  each  library  :  in 
one,  costly  mtssala,  illuminated  bibles,  rare^ 
matju?cripl3— veitum.  vermilion,  and  blaolE" 
letter ;  in  another,  the  original  editions  of 
familiar  anthors,  doubled  and  sometimca 
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quadrupled  la  tbicknesa  by  inserted  illus^ 
traltons,  portraits,  autograph^',  etc.,  and 
fumouslj  bound  ^  ia  aootber,  pcienco  and 
art  are  ppecialUies ;  !n  another,  theology 
b  couspicuouB,  containing  all  authorities 
of  weight  and  value  ;  in  another,  histories, 
TOjageFt  raanuera  and  customs,  the  labors 
of  naturalists ;  m  another,  the  drama, 
Shakespearean  collections,  bellea  leltres; 
here  eurgery  unfolds  itself  m  myrlada  of 
beautifully-colored  platea,  and  there  pW* 
lology  is  firmly  entrenched  behind  two 
hundred  dictionaries. 

We  have  had  an  intimation,  that  it  ib  the 
intention  of  the  writer  of  these  eketchofl 
of  our  private  libraries  to  continue  the 
subject,  and  finally  collect  and  publish  the 
papiira  in  a  volume.    Such  a  book  will  be 


of  great  value  to  the  student,  a«  it  will  at 
once  indicate  where  rare  authorities,  not 
altrays  atfalnable  In  the  best  public  libra- 
ries, can  be  found,  For»  we  trust  the  poe- 
BCftsors  of  our  private  libraries  are  not 
like  those  collectors  D'lgraeli  speaks  of, 
who  *'  place  nil  their  fame  on  the  tiete  of 
a  splendid  library,  where  volumes  arrayed 
in  all  the  pomp  of  lettering,  silk  Mnlngif 
triple  gold  bands,  and  tinted  leather,  are 
locked  up  in  wire  cases,  and  secured  from 
the  Tulgar  bands  of  the  mere  reader,  daa- 
zliog  our  eyes  like  eastern  beauties  peering 
through  their  Jealousies  P^ 


All  commanicatioD6  intended  for  thia 
department  must  be  marked  "  Kalcido- 
scope,-'  Putnam^ s  Monthly, 
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Tderis  ia  an  old  adage,  to  the  effect  that 
*'  it  takes  all  kinds  of  people  to  make  up 
the  worldj'*  which  is  constantly  quoted  iu 
explanation  or  excuse  of  the  extetence  of 
people  for  whose  existence  no  aufticient  ex- 
cuBie  or  rational  explanatioD  immediately 
offers  itaelf  to  the  inquiring  mind. 

Why  it  should  take  all  kinds  of  people 
to  make  up  tho  world  \  why  the  world 
might  not  very  well  have  been  made  up  of 
exeroplaryj  decorative,  and  valuable  peo- 
ple, whose  individuality  would  have  been, 
like  '*  beauty,  its  own  excuse  for  being,-' 
nobody  has  ever  attempted  to  eaiisfy  us. 

Pcrhapa  it  is  not  probable  that  anybody, 
wbo  should  make  the  attempt,  would  suc- 
ceed in  it ;  and  the  adage,  we  euppose, 
must  stand  till  the  occasion  for  it  passes 
away— that  Is,  tiil  the  golden  year  or* 
rives, 

•*  When  wealth  no  more  ahal!  rest  in  mounded 

heaps, 
But,  amit  with  freer  li|?ht,  ehftll  »lowly  molt 
lu  innny  etroains,  to  futttrt  lower  luiids, 
And  iij^ht  ahull  epread,  and  man  bo  liker 

man/' 

Till  that  extremely  desirable,  but,  as  yet, 
extremely  distant,  consummation  shall  have 
been  rtachcd,  It  will  be  difficult  for  us  to 
dlBpcnse  with  the  facile  phiioi5ophy  which 
accepts  the  mysteries  it  cannot  solve,  and 
rccoucUea  itself  with  the  universe  by  sub- 


gtituting  for  that  imperious  note  of  inter- 
rogation, which  is  the  symbol  of  youth,  the 
complacent  note  of  acquiescence,  if  not  of 
admiration,  which  beseems  the  defeated 
temper  of  maturity,  and  bo  dismissea  all 
problems  as  with  a  shrugging  of  the 
mental  ahoulders. 

The  love  of  art,  which  is  an  aspiration 
in  youth,  becomes  a  consolation  in  our 
riper  years*  Thy  beautiful  creations,  which 
prophesied  to  u^,  when  life  was  still  a 
question  and  a  hope,  pacify  and  indemnify 
us  when  life  hua  become  a  reality  and  a 
disappointments 

From  a  world  full  of  people  for  whom 
we  cannot  account,  and  with  whom  we  are 
nlways  coming  into  collision,  how  gladly 
do  we  turn  to  a  world  of  beings  whose 
right  to  be  vindicates  it?clf  to  every  sense^ 
and  with  wliom  you  cannot  quarrel,  if  you 
w^ouldl  Jusllnns  Kerner,  the  German  poet 
and  psychologiBt  (who  wrote  that  remark- 
able story  of  the  Stcress  of  Prevorat, 
which  is  so  excessively  Improbable  that  wo 
have  always  been  inclined  to  believe  it 
Btrictly  true),  had  a  habit  of  seeing  fami- 
liarly, and  dealing  with,  spirits,  long  be- 
fore tables  turned  or  wardrobes  walked; 
and  it  is  recorded  of  him,  that  he  grew  so 
fond  of  this  sweet  soc'ety,  that  often  he 
would  stop  at  the  door  of  a  ball-room,  axid, 
looking  around  with  great  aadncM  on  tho 
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human  facee  before  him,  wouM  eaeclftini, 
with  evident  emcerity  ftnd  longing:  *'Would 
to  kejiven  these  people  were  ikll  pleasaat 
iplrUs.  instead  of  men  aad  women,  then 
would  I  go  in  and  join  them.'*  As  Kerner 
felt  towards  his  dieembodied  frieiida  and 
acquaintances,  a^  contrastetl  with  those 
who  still  w«re  the  giarmetjta  of  the  fleph,  bo 
have  we  often  felt  toward!  ft  company  of 
our  fellovv-beinge  on  coining  from  a  gallery 
of  pictureflf  or  of  atatnep,  or  a  concert  of 
fine  musric,  or  pages  glorions  with  the 
great  thooghti  and  tegftl  fiuiciea  of  some 
aelected  soul. 

Not  that  we  are  in  the  least  addicted  to 
miBanthropic  moods.  Far  from  it  I  We 
hold  that  there  ia  no  Imuicy  m  deplorable 
A8  the  madness  wbicli  mukea  men  solitary 
amoQg  tbeir  fellows,  and  drives  them  from 
their  kind.  But  the  '^  world  is  too  much 
with  us,**  and  if  wo  are  forever  elbowing 
one  anotbert  forever  dealing  with  creatures 
imperfect  aa  ourBelvea,  and  VLXt'd  as  we 
are  with  passions^  great  and  email,  life 
cannot  fail  to  lose  its  sacred  inner  glow, 
and  the  Boni  to  abdicate,  one  hy  one.  all  lU 
fine  instinctive  hopes,  its  splendid  irration- 
ftlitteis — the  powers  which  buoy  it  up,  and 
make  it  sublimely  UBcful  to  itaelf  and  to 
others. 

It  is  hardly  posslbla  to  estimate,  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  over-estimate,  the  im- 
portance to  a  community  of  the  resources 
which  art  olfers  to  the  imagination  and  the 
intellect-  It  is  very  easy  to  talk  sad  non- 
sense abont  the  '^  beautiful  ;^^  but  there  i^ 
no  nonsense  so  ^d  as  the  nonsensical  de- 
preciation of  the  beauUfuh  If  we  men 
were  but  machines  sot  to  work  for  a  brief 
time  in  the  worlds  the  sum  of  oar  utility 
being  appreciable  in  the  visible  results  of 
our  lat>or — if  we  had  no  individool  exist* 
ence  eFtimabtc  and  sacred  in  itsf^lf,  and  no 
individual  destiny  inevitable  and  solemn 
before  us—then  it  might  be  rea-sonabla 
enough  to  question  the  value  of  activities 
which  minister  less  to  the  eye  than  to  that 
which  nst'S  the  eye — less  to  the  ear  than 
to  that  which  uses  the  car — !esa  to  the  ex- 
ternal sen^e  than  to  the  intangible  spirit 
within.  But  we  cannot  rid  ourselves 
of  our  souls,  do  what  we  may  ;  and,  if  we 
weary  out,  or  waste,  or  never  heed  the 
oblimer  self  within  us,  we  shall  have  to 
aJTer  for  it»  sooner  or  later,  on  earth  or 
'  6omewhere  else. 

It  b  good  for  us,  therefore,  to  cmltirate 


such  society,  and  to  frequent  such  EceneB 
as  shall  eomfort  and  encoura^^e  onr  better 
natures  and  restore,  from  time  to  time, 
the  fretihnesa  of  that  finer  sense,  which  the 
world^a  contact  is  forever  nibbing  away. 

The  Greeks — pagans  na  they  were — 
knew  this  well ;  and  they  made  their 
streets  and  public  walk8  beaatiful  with 
images  of  divinity,  heroism,  and  love- 
liness. You  will  lind  few  splendid  draw- 
in  g-rooms,  we  fear,  in  the  Uuest  of  our 
fine  streets,  so  richly  furnibhed  with  real 
iveallb  of  btiauly  as  were  the  squarea  of 
Athens;  and,  if  it  be  true  that  a  "  man  ia 
to  be  jndged  by  the  company  he  keeps,'* 
It  becomes  a  question  for  abecedarian 
philosophers  to  solve,  whether,  of  the  two, 
should  be  styled  the  tru^'st  gentleman, 
your  opulent  modern,  wbo  dwells  In  the 
midstof  vulgar  vanities  of  gilding  and  glass, 
worth  an  earl's  ransom,  or  the  penniless 
Athtinian  of  antiquity,  who  walked  sur- 
rounded with  the  stateliest  visions  of  dig- 
nity and  grace  that  ever  took  sh^e  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  men.  All  the  modern 
world,  indeed,  is  not  so  far  bt^hlnd  the 
Atbfuians  in  respect  for  the  higher  necee- 
£j  ties  of  man. 

The  great  cities  of  Europe  charm  the 
western  traveler,  and  s^^duce  him  from  his 
home  afrcctlons,  by  the  society  which  they 
ofl'er  him  for  his  better  thought*,  and  his 
subtler  lostiucts.  However  patriotic  a  man 
may  be,  if  he  be  not  '*fit  fur  treasons, 
stratagems,  and  spoils, '^  be  cannot  help 
preferring  a  residence  within  reach  of  no- 
ble galleries  of  art,  lovely  public  gardens, 
exquliiite  miiaic,  and  rich  libraries,  to  a 
home  which,  though  it  may  be  in  all  other 
things  richer,  in  these  is  utterly  lacking* 

It  is  very  idle  to  declaim  against  the 
passion  which  leads  so  many  cultivated 
Americanfi  abroad  to  the  Old  World,  and 
keepfl  80  many  of  them  there.  It  would 
be  a  disgrace  to  an  educated  man  that  he 
did  not  feel  this  passion  stirring  in  his 
soul  i  for  it  is  simply  the  desire  of  com- 
munion with  whatever  is  moat  perfect  in 
human  achlevementi  and  mo^t  ideal  In 
human  life. 

When  a  man  learns  that  certain  artists 
have  created  works  of  beauty  which  have 
delighted,  inspired,  and  enriched  the 
minds  of  ten  generations,  what  manner  of 
man  must  he  be,  if  no  ardent  wish  arises  in 
his  mind  to  look  upon  these  wnrks  and 
gftuge  their  meaning  for  himself T     Or, 
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when  a  man  hears  tbat  there  arc  cities  po 
fairly  built  thsit  thdr  cburcht?s  and  their 
palacefii  their  fountains,  their  bridges,  and 
their  towers  have  taken  a  place  in  the 
admiration  of  mankind,  with  the  great 
and  lovely  works  of  natnre  herself — citiea 
where  all  that  is  grand  or  gay  In  the 
capacity  of  music »  miaisters  ma^iflcently 
to  the  mirth,  or  the  sorrowp,  to  the  feolem- 
nlires,  or  the  pports  of  mpn^ — la  it  not  most 
natural  that  he  ahoald  belie t'o  a  pilgrimage 
to  these  cities,  and  a  rpsidonce  in  them, 
will  make  him  a  wist?r  and  iKjltcr^  a  mortf* 
refined,  more  thoughtful,  and  happier 
ToanT 

If  we  wotild  wean  our  citiEena  fromi  the 
love  of  foreign  lands,  we  must  make  o«r 
dWQ,  at  lea^tf  as  attractive  to  the  higher 
nature  as  it  now  is  rich  with  all  thIngB 
that  our  mere  necessitlca  demand. 

In  the  great  nations  of  the  older  world, 
patriotism  has  been  educated  by  appeals 
to  every  instinct  that  lives  in  the  hearts 
of  men.  The  arte  of  Europe  are  not  con- 
fined to  a  single  European  couutry.  The 
French^  the  English,  the  GcTmans,  each, 
In  their  measure,  have  built  up  at  home 
Bome  image  of  that  inward  world  of  beau- 
ty wboae  ext<?rnal  shape  the  American 
mast  cross  the  wide  Atlantic  to  enjoy, 

TVe  muBt  do  likewise.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  human  immigrations,  the 
veriest  know-nothing  of  as  all  can  hardly 
ohject  to  the  largest  introduclion  into  our 
nalional  life  of  thi?  elements  of  iopptration 
and  of  beauty.  Every  citizen,  who  brings 
home  to  ua,  from  the  Old  World,  a 
fine  fltatue  or  a  noble  picture,  makes  his 
country  his  debtor  for  eo  much  new  and 
refined  wealth  of  thought  and  of  enjoy- 
ment ^  and  still  more  generously  does  he 
endow  hia  nation,  when  he  helps  aomc  na- 
tive genius  into  the  light,  and  give*  form 
or  color  to  some  idea  born  in  an  American 
brain. 

People  are  continually  complaining  of  the 
dullness  of  ^Sjnerican  society  ;  but  whose 
fault  is  it  that  our  society  1^  dull  7  Is  it  not 
.  theirs  who,  having  the  means  to  malt i ply 
the  resottroes  of  societyj  by  adding  to  Ibt* 
numtjcr  of  the  refining  Infloences  which 
may  be  brought  to  b<^a^  upon  the  membera 
of  Bociety,  neglect  to  employ  these  means? 

There  is  no  want  of  liberality  Jn  Ameri- 
ca. If  money  is  nowhere  more  eagerly 
made  than  in  thr*  tTnitcd  States,  nowhere 
Jb  it  more  lavishly  spent.    It  is  with  the 


direction  of  the  streams  of  wealth  that 
pass  out  from  the  purges  of  the  rich,  not 
with  the  meagreness  of  these  streams,  that 
we  (juarrel.  Our  opulent  friendSj  who  are 
so  anxious  to  do  the  public  a  service,  we 
are  sure  need  only  be  persuaded  that  there 
is  one  most  Important  service  as  yet  very 
poorly  done,  in  order  to  secure  its  imme- 
diate and  satisfactory  performance. 

That  practical  system  of  association — 
by  virtue  of  which  our  mountains  have 
been  tunneled,  our  rivers  wedded  to  each 
other,  and  our  lakes  joined  to  the  sea — 
that  wonderful  system  of  combined  effbrta 
by  which  all  the  great  marvels  of  this  mar- 
velous age  have  been  acblcvod — haJi 
never  yet  been  thoroughly  and  heartily 
applied  to  the  establii^hment  of  the  arts  in 
America.  Why  should  it  not  be  so  ap- 
plied? 

On  every  side  we  bear  people  lament- 
ing the  desultory  and  distracted  way  in 
which  all  artistic  interests  are  cared  for, 
even  in  this  great  and  wealthy  city  of 
Kew  York.  Everybody  wants  tho  opera, 
for  instance,  to  be  established  among  os. 
Large  sums  of  money  are  suh?cribed,  a 
guperb  house  Is  erected,  and  an  admirable 
company  is  collected,  after  many  failures 
and  trials — a  company  which,  on  the  whole» 
we  are  all  agreed  to  consider  ag  sufflclent- 
ly  satisfactory,  as  capable,  that  is,  of  pro* 
dncing  excellent  old  operas  in  a  rcspoctar 
ble  way,  and  of  introducing  us  agreeably 
to  whatever  novelty  the  musical  genius, 
such  aa  it  is,  of  the  day  may  be  able  to 
create. 

The  honse  is  soon,  however,  found  to  be 
not  all  that  we  could  have  desired,  the 
mauageraent  and  the  proprietors  get  into 
hot  water  with  each  other,  and  the  artists 
begin  to  quarrel  with  themselves  and  with 
everybody  else,  as  is  the  manner  of  artists. 
If  there  were  anything  like  a  concert  of 
action  among  a  dozen  people  who  wcr« 
really  in  earnest  in  regard  to  the  opi^ra, 
as  much  in  earnest  on  that  subject  as  thejr 
are  in  the  matter  of  a  railway,  or  a  bank, 
these  difUcultiea  would  have  turned  out  to 
be  no  difficulties  at  all 

*'  The  house  is  defective,'*  yon  say. 

*'  Very  well  ;  then  the  house  shall  be  re- 
modeled^ and  at  once ;  Ihc  defects  shall 
bu  found  out  and  removed." 

*'  The  artists  cannot  agree  with  the  man- 
ager, nor  with  one  another.** 

"  Very  well ;  as  oar  object  is  to  have  aa 
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opera,  and  not  to  keep  u  menagerie  of 
riotous  Binders,  wc  shall  acbievu  that  object 
ftt  once,  by  bringing  all  ireosoaable  mem- 
bers of  the  compi^nj  to  rea&on,  and  by 
politely  dismissing  all  who  cannot  be  fo 
brought  into  the  harraoniooB  relations  which 
IhL'  staj^e  reqniresr^ 

T,et  it  not  he  said  that  thia  cannot  be 
done. 

Our  uaiTerslties  are  not  langniBbing  for 
the  lack  of  professors ;  our  factories  do 
no  not  stop  because  skiUeil  workmen  can- 
not he  brought  here  from  abroad.  Wu  se- 
duce the  desfffaers  of  Frauce  and  the 
mnthlnifits  of  England,  the  refiuers  of  Ger- 
many and  the  glaesworkers  of  Bohemia,  to 
come  over  and  help  us.  Why  should  we 
fmd  it  eo  hard  to  make  up  a  respectable 
op^^ra  corps,  and  to  keep  it  in  order? 

Is  it  not  eimply  for  the  reafon  that  so 
faw  people,  among  those  who  have  the  ca- 
pacity for  managing  the  businesB  details  of 
such  an  enterprise,  and  command  of  tho 
means  neceBsary  to  insure  its  Buccess,  fed 
a  sufficient  interest  in  the  matter,  or  a  suf- 
ficl^nt  confidence  in  the  disposition  of  the 
public  to  support  them,  to  take  hold  of  the 
affair  with  that  AniLTican  caergy  of  com- 
mon Reuse  which  would  secure  a  favorable 
rcfitiU  ? 

As  we  write,  the  eoterprUlng  Mr  Strak- 
oflch  Ib  acting  out  an  impressive  commentary 
upon  oar  observations.  He  la  achieving  a 
BucceBs  at  the  Academy,  Iti  the  face  of  the 
moat  di^onragrng  circumstances,  simply 
by  attending  to  the  interestB  of  bis  uuder- 
taking  ns  he  would  If  it  were  a  great 
bakery  or  a  blacking  manufactory.  When 
U  was  announced  that  he  m^ant  to  open 
the  door  of  the  opem  to  u»,  everybody 
predicted  that  he  would  accomplish  only 
grief  and  loss.  We  had  just  been  robijcd 
of  our  best  operatic  corps  ]  tht*  snow  had 
ju&t  fallen,  and  the  slcigh-lxlls  were  ring- 
ing out  everywhere  that  merry  tune,  with 
which  the  sweetest  mualc  fiuda  it  bard  to 
compete,  in  the  ear«  of  a  merely  cxcitoldQ 
people ;  and  **  society''  was  spinuing  around 
upon  it»  axis  (or,  rather,  Its  many  (w<a)  wilb 
that  accelerated  velocity  which  always  pre- 
cedes the  quiescence  of  Lent,  Everything 
looked  black  in  the  prospects  of  the  bold 
imprei*ario,  but  ho  did  not  quail  He  meas- 
ured hia  resources,  tried  the  experiment^ 
and  now  what  remains  for  oa  but  to  con- 
gratulate bim  on  having  proved  to  u^  that 
opera  caa  be  cetiibliahcd  in  New  York,  if  we 


can  only  find  one  or  two  men  who  are  really 
determined  to  establish  it. 

The  public  cannot  provide  itself  with  an 
opera  any  more  thau  it  can  provide  itaelf 
with  any  other  positive  imtilution.  Tho 
democratic  machinery  of  our  Kooial  and 
political  world  is  very  apt  to  make  us 
overlook  the  fact,  that  the  sagacity  which 
discerns,  and  the  courage  which  meets,  an 
inBlInctlve,  popular  demand,  ois  well  as  the 
wisdom  which  goes  before  and  leads  the 
popular  will,  must  be  the  prerogative  of 
small  classes  of  the  people,  and  must  be 
exercised  by  them,  If  we  are  to  see  any- 
thing achieved.  Did  the  people  make  for 
thi'tnsclvea  even  so  eminently  public  an 
institution  as  the  Erie  Canal  or  the  Colum- 
bia College  ? 

One  of  two  things  let  ua  do.  Let  ua 
either  admit  that  we  hold  Ihe  opera,  iu 
common  with  all  other  institution?,  the 
end  of  which  h  to  provide  lor  the  finer  in- 
stincts of  enjoj'ment  in  human  nature,  to 
bo  a  superQuity  not  worth  the  trouble  of  a 
thought;  or,  let  ua  urgg  It  upon  those 
whose  poiiition  and  whose  opportunities 
combine  to  designate  them  for  the  per- 
formance of  that  function,  to  see  that  the 
opera  and  other  kindred  institutions  are 
established  and  conducted  among  ub  on 
rational  and  effective  principles,  and  in  a 
rational  effect!  re  way.  Whatever  Is  worth 
doing  is  worth  doing  well,  and  what- 
ever a  people,  so  intelligent  as  the  people 
of  New  Yorkt  are  convinced  is  worth  the 
doing,  certainly  will  be  done  well* 

If  we  reject  the  Spai'tan  theory  of  re- 
publican life  {which  simply  leads  us  back 
to  the  barbarities  of  Spartan  or  Purilau 
deppotism),  let  us  adopt  the  Athenian 
theory,  and  $hame  the  antique  city. in  re- 
ducing it  to  practice.     , 

And  decidt-^dly  we  do  reject  the  Spartan 
theory  ;  we  like  to  be  amused ;  wo  are  only 
too  happy  to  be  entertained  j  and  the  wor- 
bhip  of  the  beautiful,  if  not  yet  performed 
altogether  **  according  to  knowledge,'^  is, 
nevertheless,  fervent  enongh  even  in  this 
great  money-making  Nishni-Fair  of  the 
New  World.  See  how  cordially  we  have 
received  the  great  artiata  whom  Europe  has 
sent  to  us — how  frantically  we  heap  praises 
on  those  of  our  own  people  who  contrive 
to  get  a  hearing  from  us. 

The  dibui  of  Madame  de  Wilhorst,  at  the 
Academy  of  Mualc,  was  a  comfortable  sign 
of  the  timca  lu  this  respect.    In  the  first 
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placet  it  was  Tenr  pleA^nt  to  witness  tli« 
evident  dIjipii«iiioa  of  our  people  to  be«r 
fairly  nod  to  judge  llberallj  a  Fpfritt'd 
yottng  l»dT.  who  had  resolved  to  attempt 
the  most  arduoas  heig^hts  of  the  magical 
art.  la  Ih^  simple  aanotiiicemeiit  that  a 
fair  yoang  New  Yorker,  bred  in  oor  boat4- 
iog-scboobt  and  habituated  only  to  oar 
owa  world  and  its  eocietj,  had  delermined, 
without  the  preparatioa  of  an  operaiic 
trmioiag,  to  come  forward  oq  the  Ijrie 
stage  and  risk  a  coraparipou  with  our 
memories  of  Boato  and  of  Soatag^  ihere 
wa4  Bometblu^  emiueutlj  audacious  and 
American,  which  at  once  startled  and 
fkfctnated  u^  Tbe  cbarming  difmtixfUe 
impersonated,  for  the  moment,  the  great 
American  ideas  of  '*  go  ahead !"  and  *^  nerer 
mind  V*  Her  dilnd  waa.  therefore,  in  more 
ienaea  than  oue,  a  kind  of  national  f^te. 
All  of  us,  who  bad  beftrd  her  iing  in  le^ 
amWttous  eceue«,  were  eatisfied  that  she 
had  at  least  voice  enough  and  skill  enough 
to  save  her  from  a  positively  shameful  fail- 
ure \  but  the  most  jjaogume  hardly  hoped 
for  her  a  positively  briUiant  success.  With 
what  a  fense  of  relief  and  gratitude?,  there- 
fore, did  we  draw  our  breath,  after  the  fir?t 
acww  had  amazed  us  into  a  recognition  of 
a<i  mach  more  merit  in  her  than  we  had 
ever  suFpectcd  \ 

The  locomotive  had  leaped  the  chasm — 
the  clipper  bad  rounded  the  point— the 
bold  young  bird  had  alighted  safely  among 
the  brancbea  of  the  bay-tree  1  Hereupon, 
we  went  off  at  once,  with  the  national  nerv- 
ouanese^  into  the  most  frantic  enihusiaFtns 
of  praiee*  If  wc  do  not  spoil  our  promi fl- 
ing prima  donna,  it  will  not  be  our  fault, 
Btirely  ;  and  yet,  such  extravagance  of 
laudation  a«  we  fail  I  into  tipon  these  ocoa- 
won9,  is  a  be  iter,  extreme  of  error  than 
indifference  or  timidity  of  appreciation 
would  be.  Tbe  song  of  birda  is  sweetest 
and  tbe  fragrance  of  flowers  is  finest  in  the 
wholesome  airs  of  the  temperate  zone,  it  is 
true  ;  yet  one  fiads  more  and  better  of  both 
in  the  tropica  than  at  the  poles. 

We  have,  at  last,  eecured  the  pomtive 
promise  of  a  really  admirable  prima  dofma^ 
in  the  person  of  Madame  de  Wilhorsl  No 
Fucb  dihut  of  an  Americaa  vocallBt  has 
been  witnessed  here.  She  has  a  delicto na 
soprano  voice,  edged  a  little,  it  Is  true, 
With  the  abrillness  of  extreme  yonlh,  but 
resonant  and  pure  in  quality — not  entirely 
Bjmpathetlc,  but  certain  to  become  con- 


stantly more  sympathetic  as  her  character 
develops  and  her  lyric  training  is  perfected. 
She  is  a  good  and  thorough  proficient  in 
mustc.  up  to  the  point  which  &he  has  now 
reached,  and  Is  so  well  advanced  n£  to  be 
able  to  gt>  on  fearlessly,  and  to  profit 
rapidly  by  profound er  instructions  than  she 
has  yet  received.  She  has  vigor  enough 
and  fire  enough  of  nature  to  be  eu^eptible 
of  dramatic  culture,  and  we  have  &  right 
to  expect  of  her  that  a  year  or  two  of  de^ 
votlou  to  study,  in  the  best  school,  will  put 
her  name  among  thoM  which  all  lovers  of 
music  repeat  with  delight  when  the  vision 
of  the  Operft  and  its  enjoyments  rises  in 
the  mind. 

Contemporaneonsty  with  tbe  riBtng  of 
the  star  in  Irving  Place,  a  star  of  the 
South  rose  upon  our  dramatic  world  at 
Wallack's  theatre.  Miss  Matilda  Heron 
came  to  ns  a  mere  notoriety,  and  remains 
with  OS  a  renown.  Eer,  too*  we  have  en- 
dangered with  our  adulations.  We  expect- 
ed so  little  of  her,  that  the  much  she  gave 
US  quite  addled  our  wits.  Seeing  on  the 
stage  of  one  of  our  staid  and  steady  thea- 
tres;, a  vehement,  earnest,  passionate, 
sincere  actress,  who  acted  as  if  acting  were 
a  seriotts  reality,  we  put  no  bounds  to  our 
exultation-  We  prostrated  the  superlatives 
of  the  Enf;lish  laogttiige  at  her  feet,  and 
broke  all  the  statnes  of  the  Dramatic  Pan- 
theon in  her  honor  It  is  tbe  highest 
praise  we  can  offer  Miss  Eeron.  to  say  that 
she  does  not  seem  to  have  been  Intoxicated 
with  the  very  new  wine  of  our  pane- 
gyrics. 

She  seems  to  know,  herself,  how  moch 
she  has  still  to  achieve-— how  much  further  \ 
she  can  yet  go  in  that  path  of  artistic  sim- 
plicity, and  truthful  adherence  to  drama- 
tic laws,  upon  which  ghe  has  already  gon© 
so  far.  While  her  pathos,  and  intensity  of 
emotion,  the  vibrating  volume  of  her 
voice,  and  the  passionate  grace  of  her  gest- 
ures, move  the  pit  to  tetirs,  and  touch 
even  the  etonier  hearts  in  the  lx>xe8.  the 
actress  herself  will,  we  arc  eure.  remember 
that  ber  own  ideal  must  bo  continually  ris- 
ing, if  she  is  not  to  educate  her  bearers 
beyond  herself,  A  little  true  acting,  fre- 
quently seen,  will  soon  teach  those  who 
seo  it,  to  be  impatient  of  whatever  is  an* 
true  in  the  acting  which  instructs  them. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  admiration  grows 
into  criticism  ;  and  Miss  Heron,  we  hope, 
wilt   remember   that  she  can  do  tia  no 
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greater  aervice.  than  to  lead  our  a«dlence»t 
step  by  BtL*p,  into  contlaually  higher  at- 
raospherea  of  appreciation.  She  htt8  in  her 
the  milking  of  a  renlly  great  actrcB5,  and 
a  rpally  great  actress,  wo  doubt  Dot,  that 
Bhe  will  become. 

Let  the  t'Dthiismgm  of  the  public  for  Misa 
Ileron,  founded,  aa  it  really  iiJ,  in  the  vera- 
cioua  and  vigorous  quality  of  her  acting, 
si i inula te  our  managers  and  our  actora 
generaliy.  They  may  count  upon  the  pul> 
lie  of  New  York  with  perfect  coniJdcaco. 
if  they  wi!l  but  do  their  best  to  deserve 
the  public  in  teres  L  It  is  idle  to  charge 
our  people  at  large  with  iDdifference  to  the 
Opera  aad  the  Theatre »  when  yon  ace  that 
every  genuine  and  vivid  appeal  to  their 
attention  Is  answered  fcO  warmly  and  so 
rapidly^ 

'-  Organisd !  oirganize  I  organize  !''  should 
ha  the  cry  of  the  critics  to  the  caterers  for 
the  public  amusement  and  instruction. 
Let  those,  who  bwvo  Ruch  roatter»  in 
charge,  devote  themselves  to  developing 
our  re!«ourcca  of  Iho  kind^  in  the  most 
thorough  and  fearleaa  way,  and  tbey  will 
And  their  reward. 

Not  loss  earnestly  is  the  same  advice  to 
be  pressed  upon  those  who  feel  a  real  con- 
ccrn  for  the  welfare  of  the  "  arts,^'  eo  com* 
inonly  called,  in  America, 

We  have  on  more  than  one  occasion 
lamented  the  disregard  nf  the  interests  of 
painting,  which  was  indicated  by  the  con* 
dition  of  the  Academy  ExhihitUm,  and, 
now  that  the  seaaon  of  that  annual  di^^play 
of  the  tiakedne«8  of  the  Und  is  approach- 
ing, we  might  ea&Ily  renew  our  Joremindfi. 
But  we  have  no  tears  to  spare  lor  the 
painter,  after  wasting  our  sympathies  on 
the  sculptor,  or,  rather,  on  the  only  sculp- 
tor who  ia  at  present  inviting  the  public 
neglect,  by  anDonncing  that  he  has  Bpent 
the  b^t  yeay*  of  his  early  manhood  in 
contriving  beauty  for  the  comfort  and  in- 
btmctlon  of  his  fellow-mca,  instead  of  pil- 
ing up  dollars  for  liia  own  delectation,  Mn 
Palmer's  e^ihibition  of  ficulpture,  at  No. 
517  Broadway,  ia  well  worth  viflitlng*  in 
the  lirst  place,  for  the  sake  of  the  Kjulp- 
tor's  worka  which  you  will  see  there,  and, 
in  the  second,  for  the  sake  of  the  instruct* 
ive  liolitiidtj  which  the  rooms  offer  to  the 
meditative  mind,  overwearied  witi  the 
oonTerae  of  men.  If  you  have  found  the 
floclety  of  ynur  hutnau  friends  unsatisfac- 
tory, or  vt?jcatious,  we  o&a  awure  you  that 


yon  will  find  the  most  agreeable  dumb 
people  in  the  world  at  these  rooms,  and 
that  you  will  lind  there  nabady  the. 

If  you  take  Ibt*  trouble  to  go  there,  that 
fact  ia  ft  sufBcient  proof  that  you  care 
enough  for  art  to  talk  with  us  a  little 
about  UiOfte  sweet  and  eteadfast  creatures 
of  the  chisel,  and  about  their  gifted 
maker. 

You  fiud  Jo  them  all,  do  you  not,  a  sin- 
gular graciousneM  and  delicacy  of  concep- 
tion ;  not  much  force,  to  be  sure,  at  leaet» 
not  go  much  as  should  make  you  f«jel  ibat 
the  strength  of  life  was  balanced  with  its 
grace  in  them,  and  a  fine  sraoothneBs  of  ex- 
ternal  manipulation,  which  makes  you 
first  remember  Powers,  and  then  forget 
him?  When  yon  a^k  this  Indian  Girl  what 
Bhe  thinks  about  the  cross  she  baa  found  in 
road,  she  has  not  much  to  say,  that  indi- 
catea  inward  illumination,  and  you  have 
to  infer  that  she  would  not  have  looked 
very  differently,  nor  spoken  otherwise,  bad 
she  found  a  silver  crescent  instead  of  a 
wooden  cracifijt  ]  but,  after  alb  what  could 
you  expect  of  an  ignorant  Indian  girl,  but 
Indian  ignorance  and  girlish  satisfaction 
in  a  new  mystery  ?  Nothing,  of  course  ; 
and  if  Mr.  Palmer  expected  to  find  any- 
thing else  10  her,  he  was  a  misled  man,  and 
you  cannot  be  surprised  at  his  dlsappoiut- 
mcnt.  Still,  if  be  could  not  find  a  soul  in 
that  forest  fuce,  he  cannot  be  blamed  for 
dwelling  wlih  a  patient  artist's  elaboration 
upon  the  graceful  form,  and  wearying  bla 
hand  out,  until  he  had  subdued  the  mar- 
ble into  such  a  semblance  of  firm,  and  soft, 
and  living  fiesh^  as  few  sculptors  have 
ever  won  from  it  So,  too,  you  think  of 
this  Sleeping  Peri.  What  a  peri  may  be, 
you  never  very  distinctly  knew,  and  this 
Peri  gives  you  no  more  insight  into  the 
nature  and  ways  of  Peris,  than  Mr.  Thomoa 
Moore*8 — excepting,  that  while  you  look  on 
her*  you  cannot  help  thinking  it  odd  she 
fthouldn't  have  been  able  to  reach  Para- 
diae  with  tSiese  wlogs,  if  Paradise  be,  in- 
deed, located  somewhere  in  the  blue  empy- 
rean— for  tt  stouter,  more  substantial,  more 
ornithological  pair  of  wings,  no  angel  could 
require  for  the  most  distant  mi  salon  and 
the  swiftest  flight  which  on  angel  couU 
be  commissioned  to  take.  Observe  with 
whit  minute  and  felicitous  touch  the 
feathery  substance  of  the^iC  very  available 
piniona  is  reproduced  I  You  would  i-ay 
they  were  »ofl  enough  for  the  repose  of  a 
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chUd*s  cheek.  And  hero  is  a  child  whose 
cheek  is  Hofc  enough  to  need  such  a  downy 
couch  I  What  wonderfal  truth  of  iMjrcep- 
tion  and  force  of  touch  tht?re  are,  in  the 
handling  of  this  little  crealure'a  f^houlders 
and  heftd !  Moreover,  you  find  la  this 
child  Bomethm^  more  than  joa  have 
found  iQ  the  other*%  of  mtcllectuul  life* 
The  *'  purple  shadow "  of  '*  babjhotid'a 
rojol  diguittes''  lies  about  that  small  su- 
preme brow,  tbo^  firm,  fearless  ejes^  the 
undauntL'd  innocence  of  that  chiseled 
mouth, 

On  tbe  whole,  joa  like  the  child's  com- 
p&ny  best,  though  you  may  tuni  from  bim 
BOW  and  then,  to  wonder  at  the  rich,  wavy 
effect  which  the  sculptor  has  givcnt  by  his 
peculiiir  haodling,  to  the  tresses  of  these 
ipiritual  young  ladies  near  by.  We  fear 
Ibey  are  allegorical  as  well  as  spiritual, 
but  they  ar^  certainly  lovely. 

Would  it  not  be  a  relief  to  yoa,  now,  if 
some  human  being  would  come  in,  to  whom 
you  might  fay  what  you  have  gathered  from 
the  dumb  eloquence  of  the  beautiful  crea- 
tures ar ou nd  y oa  ?  And  ehouldjounot  ray 
to  bim  something  like  this :  **  How  plain 
it  is  that  our  sculptor  hero,  endowed  with  so 
floe  a  sentiment  of  beautyt  and  &o  exquisite 
a  facility  of  hand,  would  never  have  mis- 
taken fancies  for  imaginations,  and  notions 
for  ideas,  had  be  been  GurroUTided  with 
great  works — really  great  works — ^that 
would  have  edocated  his  inward  iolelkct- 
ual  Liffrj  as  the  beautiful  realities;  which  he 
haa  Been  have  educated  his  external  per- 
ceptions?'* 
'  And  would  yon  not  further  go  on  to  say, 
that  the  worki,  which  this  self- taught  serv- 
ant of  art  h  an  executed*  ore  too  lovely  and 
too  genuine,  for  us  not  to  lament  most  sin- 
cerely that  they  are  destined  to  be  taken 
away  ftom  us,  unseen  by  the  multitude  of 
our  people,  and  unheeded  by  all  save  a  few 
critics,  who  haven't  faith  or  courage  to  say 
one-half  of  what  they  think  about  these 
things,  or  aliout  anything  else,  because 
they  have  no  assurance  of  the  publlo  con- 
oern  or  sympathy  ? 

If  these  ore  your  impreEsions,  rich  and 
fortunate  reader,  why  will  you  not  do 
your  share  towards  Etlmalatlng  the  capa- 
ble in  our  community  into  tho  establish- 
ment of  some  really  eOioicnt  institution  for 
the  reception  of  all  new  works  of  art,  tho 
purchase  of  such  as  are  excellent^  and  the 
exhibition  of  them  to  the  people— to  the 


formation,  in  ^hort,  of  a  fine  gallery  of 
painting  and  of  ^ulptnre  ! 

If  we  cannot  have  the  thing  in  its  puri- 
ty, aa  in  France,  or  Germany,  or  Italy — 
and  even  in  London  they  have  it— let  us  " 
take  the  most  feasible  oppurtuuity  which 
oflers  itself  to  ug. 

There  is  the  Crystal  Palace  still  standing, 
sad,  and  shivery,  and  dcf^olate,  but  not  cast 
down  or  utterly  destroyed.  To  make,  of 
this  building,  anything  like  the  glorious 
and  lovely  wonder  which  the  Sydenham 
Company  have  made  of  i(s  En  glitch  proto- 
type, is,  perhaps,  impoBfiible  ;  but  who  can 
have  seen  the  happy  and  humanizing  pi  tic  a 
which  the  new  palace  has  already  become 
to  the  London  population,  without  a  sense 
of  shame  and  vexation  that  we,  in  New 
York,  should  be  sufTermg  our  pleasant 
temple  of  good  weather  and  beauty  to  be 
going  BO  faBt  to  decay  in  u3clcsFnei=€ ! 

It  is  a  melancholy  sight  now.  Cheered 
a  little  while  ago  by  a  profperous  fair,  it 
has  sunk  again  into  silence  and  desertion. 
Machines  are  thcrG,  pleading  vainly,  for 
their  inventors,  to  the  empty  air ;  beantl- 
fnl  marbles,  the  splendid  product  of  our 
own  hills,  are  there,  reproving  us  for  our 
extravagant  recklessness  of  our  own  rich 
resouroes;  and,  saddest  voice  of  oil,  there 
are  the  slowly-crumbling  stairways  and 
scaflToldinga,  that  might  be  made  forever 
gay  with  flowers,  and  bright  with  paint- 
ings, and  noble  with  statues,  and  cheery 
with  sweet  music— a  lounge  more  genial 
than  Broadway  in  the  wintcr*»  days,  and, 
perhaps,  not  leas  profitable — a  place  of 
warmth  and  pleasant  meditation,  and  tho 
moat  meritorious  and  beneficial  society. 

When  you  have  establlished  the  opera, 
dear  reader,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
buy  up  the  Palmer  Marbles,  and  all  the  pic- 
tures of  the  coming  exhibition,  to  organize 
a  Crystal  Palace  Company,  and  so  make 
yonrself  the  most  beneHecnt  beuL^factor  of 
the  people  whom  these  latter  years  have 
produced,  and  introduce  a  happier  era  into 
our  public  and  our  private  life  7  If  yoa 
manifest  a  good  dispotitlou  in  this  respect, 
wc  will  enter,  hereafter,  into  fuller  details 
of  that  which  Id,  and  that  which  onght  to 
be,  done,  in  regard  to  both  the  Crystal 
Palace  and  the  opera,  the  theatres  and  the 
concerts,  and  all  the  means,  employed  and 
unemployed,  of  artistic  culture,  and  of  re- 
fined recreation,  which  are  lying  at  our 
hands  in  this  World  of  New  York, 


what  he  thought  of  Miss  HeroD,  than  I 
could  do  the  very  same,  by  any  impulse 
of  oosmopolitan  affability,  with  Chu- Jin- 
Seng  of  the  •*  Forest-of- Pencils  Socie- 
ty;" whose  respectable,  portly  and 
pompous  uncle,  the  Mandarin  of  the  yel- 
low button  and  several  peacock  feathers, 
had  sent  him  hither  to  induct  us  outside- 
barbarian  Fifth- Avenuenians  in  the  re- 
finements and  intricacies  of  celestial  eti- 
<)uette.  His  square  front-face  presented, 
gravity  might  be  possible ;  but  the  least 
wag  of  his  tail,  ever  so  slight  a  glimpse  of 
his  eccentric  occiput,  just  the  faintest 
hint  of  the  arc  described  by  the  national 
hairy  pendulum,  at  the  small  of  his  back, 
upon  the  perpendicular  of  his  spinal  ool- 
umn^and  a  guffaw  were  irrepressible. 
And  I  defy  you  wholly  to  lose  sight  and 
thought  of  it,  even  in  your  most  philo- 
S4>phic  contemplations  of  his  mind. 
Though  he  display  the  profundity  and 
sententiousness  of  a  Bacon  and  a  John- 
son, equally  in  his  axioms  and  his  anti- 
theses will  you  detect  a  trace  of  tail. 

It  is  somewhere  related  by  Leigh 
Hunt,  I  think,  that  once,  in  Lr>ndon,  a 
chimney-sweeper  came  unawares  upon 
a  Chinaman.  Both  presently  rolled  on 
the  ground  in  twisting  convulsions  of 
laughter,  to  the  great  alann  of  by-stand- 
rrs ;  each  saw,  in  the  other,  seven  won- 
ders of  the  funny. 

My  own  earliest  idea  of  a  Chinaman 
was  derived  from  the  Siamese  Twins. 
While  yet  an  urchin,  I  had  the  rare 
honor  to  be  admitted  to  personal  inti- 
macy with  that  famous  lusus  naturae, 
which  erst  inspired  Lytton  Bulwer  with 
bad  poetry,  and  foreshadowed  the  best 
successes  of  Bamum's  Museum,  in  the 
Joyce  Heth,  Feejee  mermaid,  and  Tom 
Thumb  line.  Wonder-eyed  and  thouglit- 
ful,  sitting  on  my  stool,  suppressed  m  a 
comer  by  the  fire,  I  have  watched  them 
by  the  hour,  as  they  ate,  or  smoked,  or 
laughed,  or  talked,  or  even  —  heaven 
save  the  key! — sang.  From  all  they 
said,  or  did,  or  were,  I  derived  notions, 
droll  or  shocking,  as  the  occasion  was, 
of  three  hundred  millions  of  pig-eyed 
people,  whose  souls  are  none  the  less 
immortal,  because  their  God*s  name,  as 
I  understood  it,  was  Josh — notions  that 
have  not  altogether  left  me  to  this  day. 
I  was  not  vet  so  nice  in  my  geographical 
and  ethnological  distinctions  as  to  appre- 
ciate their  points  of  difference  from  the 
Peter  Parley  type  of  Chinaman.  True, 
I  was  at  first  puzzled  by  the  apparent 
discovery  that  they  had  no  tails  on  the 
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backs  of  their  heads  in  the  place  where 
the  tails  ought  to  grow,  but  wiien*  gra- 
ciously, to  help  along  my  researches, 
they  untwisted  the  coronal  that  encir- 
cled their  dingy  brows,  and  showed  me 
that  the  appendage,  in  all  its  genuine- 
ness, was  there.  I  saw  in  the  fact  nierely 
an  individual  peculiarity  of  coiffure,  even 
more    remarkable    and   persttnal    than 
the  link  of  gristle  which  united  them 
like  a  pair  of  human  sausages.     At  onoe 
their  nationality  ceased  to  perplex  me. 
I  overcame  that  doubt  as  easily  as  a  fly 
crossed  the  hair  line  which  divided  Siam 
from  China  on  my   Malte-Brun    map. 
And  therefore,  deduced  I,  all  Chinamen 
are   born    double ;   all   Chinamen    are 
Chang- Eng.     [The  reader  will  recollect 
that  the  twins  were  called  Chang  and 
Eng,  but  by  a  pretty  amalgamation  of 
their  names,  for  the  sentiment  of  it,  they 
joined  the  two  with  a  sort  of  gristle- 
hyphen,  and  called  themselves  Chang- 
ing.] When  Chang  is  hungry,  thought 
I,  Eng  eats ;    when  the  nose  of  Eng  is 
titillated,  Chang  sneezes ;  when  Chang 
lifts   up  his  voice   in  wiry  song,    £ng 
makes  diabolical  faces ;  if  you  cut  off 
Eng*s  tail,  the  tail  of  Chang  will  bleed ; 
should  Chang  have  the  colic,  a  mustard 
poultice  to  the  pit  of  Eng's  stomach 
would  reheve  him  ;  the  tea  that  Chang 
imbibes,  cheers  Eng;  the  rice   which 
disappears  down  Eng,  fattens  Chang; 
Chang  thinks  Eng,   and   Eng    thin£< 
Chang — therefore  no  occasion  to  spcMik 
to  each  other ;  Eng  is  Chang,  and  Chang 
is    Eng — therefore  neither   is    in    the 
other's  way.     When  Chang  said  to  Eng 
once,  "My  brother,  go  up  to  our  room, 
if  you  please,  and  bnng  down  the  fan  I 
painted  for  Johnny,*'   I  thought  it  an 
uncommon  good  joke,  as  though  one 
should  say,  *•  Sit  there,  myself,  while  I 
go  for  me."     In  three  years  that  I  knew 
Chang-Eug,  I  never,  saving  that  once, 
heard  either  speak  to  the  other — I  never 
once  heard  either  of  them  say  *'  We,'* 
meaning  themselves. 

From  the  case  of  the  Siamese  Twins 
the  inferences  I  drew,  in  regard  ti> 
those  three  hundred  millions  of  my  fel- 
low-creatures, were  prodigious  infer* 
ences  for  such  a  small  boy  to  draw ;  I  had 
my  foregt>ne  conclusions  as  to  the  du- 
plicity of  the  race,  which  a  closer  nc  - 
quaintance  with  them,  even  on  their 
native  soil,  has  not  proved  to  be  utterly 
at  fault — at  least  in  one  sly  sense.  Had 
the  succession  of  events  been  moro 
rapid,  during  the   period   of   my  inti- 
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ft\Hcy  with  Clmrig-EnfT,  my  ideiis  of 
CViiiinmon  woulil,  inj  dotiht,  hava  pro- 
ftr>nte<l  some  ri^frfishin^  ptiintu  of  resem- 
blanod  to  the  viowrs  of  Americ^D  mnii- 
ncrs  aud  huhit^  afFordod  by  tho«e  vora- 
aourt*  clt*ar  sightt*d,  fair  and  philosophic 
-  ohHprvers  Minis.  L<5on  BouitvcdU^t  of  the 
Utichcl  Corps  Drnmatiqm*,  and  the 
London  Times  in  the  Arrowsraith  cose 
^-aiid  I  should  have  made  a  note  on*t, 
ihfit  all  Chinamen,  being  double,  make 
their  fortcines  in  Muaeums  by  twenty- 
15 vo  centa  admittance,  retire  to  farms  in 
North  Carolina,  marry  eccentric  si^teri!, 
und  have  nine  children  between  them. 

Wy  next  encoant^r  with  John  China- 
man was  at  San  FranciHco,  where  I 
derived  new  viewa  from  the  conteni- 
pfation  of  purer  types,  marked  by  tdl 
the  enforced  charac-teristi  j*i  of  the  ifan- 
ehu  dynasty.  In  these  exotics  from  the 
Flowery  Kingdi»m  each  specimen  was 
sin  git.  Now  my  IniU  hung  down  aa 
straight  as  a  cow*«,  and  my  eyes  were 
less  on  a  plane  than  ever.  **a11  China- 
men,'* I  noted,  Titnejj wise  and  Beauval- 
Ieti«ihly,  "  are  either  Ciirponters.  cooks, 
washerwomen  or  gamblers;  their  names 
invariably  begin  with  Ay,  or  Kin,  or  Fu, 
»nd  end  in  Cow,  or  Fung,  or  Tien  ;  with 
vyery  Chinaman,  in  the  matter  of  shoot- 
ing-crackers, it  ia  Fourth  of  July  aU  the 
ye<ir  round ;  any  Chinese  woman  can 
procure  plenary  indulgence  for  her  in- 
discretion.^ by  otfcring  the  cheap  inoense 
of  ioss-stick  at  the  siirine  of  some  cow- 
timed  Diana;  and  any  Chinaman  may 
perjure  his  soul  without  fear  of  fiends 
by  burning  st>me  yellow  paper  before 
the  liecorder;  every  Chinaman  belongs 
to  a  secret  society  whoso  peculiar  object 
is  to  squeeze  out  of  him  eitorlionately 
much  cash, and  t«  strangle  bin  ^  fit 
if  h*»  tells;  every  bankrupt  » 

dbomboweU  htm  self  for  the  sav.^^i.  i...ti 
of  hii  creditors,  and  every  Chinese  lady 
who  oannot  pay  herdress>maker  poisons 
hcrsi'lf  with  opium  for  a  receipt  in  full ; 
thea  the  defunct  is  interred  in  some 
Ycrbft  Bueoa  Ceraotry  t«>  a  salute  of 
^hooting-craoker^,  and  they  feed  the 
grave  for  a  whole  moon  with  n>a*t  pig. 
Then  1  sailed  away  to  Honolulu,  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands  ;  and  after  n  i^txiy 
of  thn*e  months  in  that  amphibious 
I'aradii^e,  if  one  had  a.ike«l  me,  What  ore 
the  habits  and  cu4t4)ni!«  of  thi*  Chinese  ? 
I  nhould  have  answered:  The  China- 
man lives  (»n  Kumehanieha  street,  or  tlm 
Ktng*)i  r>»rtd,  w  fie  re  he  keepit  a  i*hop  for 
the  *a\c  4\{  Madnvt  huudkercVnf»,  Turkey 


red,  t4»apoyfl,  rattanfSniTTnre,  and  choi 
chow  sweetmeaiti  in  blue  jarn  ;  he  buys  a 
great  many  Manilla  chenwls  at  auction, 
has  his  horse-race  every  Saturday  after- 
noon,  and  gnub^i  Kannkiu^  continually. 

Away  I  went,  witli  t}ii.s  my  hUfst  eth- 
nological fact,  to  Hong-Kong,  wlu're  I 
wa-i  »oon  prepared  to  assert  that  the  pure 
Chinaman  was  either  com pnidor— that 
is,  a  ship's  agent — pawnbroker,  opium* 
smuggler,  beggar,  retired  pirate*  or 
active  assassin ;  he  sold  cash  by  the 
string,  like  onions,  in  front  of  smoky 
dena  at  the  end  of  the  Victoria  lioad ; 
or  he  played  Simon-says- wiggle- waggle 
for  samt^hu  at  midnight,  in  the  loft  of  a 
cut-throat  den,  brazenly  published  with 
paper  lantenifl;  or  he  waylaid  sentimont* 
al  ensigns  returning  late  at  night,  in  a 
state  of  beer,  from  a  visit  to  a  '*  Kump* 
ny'a  widow**  who  received  a  select 
party  to  I*k>  and  gin-and- water,  every 
evening,  on  the  heights  above  the  Bish- 
op's Palace. 

Away  again,  to  Singapore  and  Penang, 
where  [  found  the  Chinaman  making 
shoes,  coining  bad  dollars,  waiting  on 
table  at  **  British*'  hotela^  nursing  half- 
caate  babies,  cheating  Malays,  and 
getting  himself  devoured  by  an  occa- 
sional entorpriding  and  unceremonious 
tigress  with  a  large  family  in  a  famish- 
ing condition. 

Next  to  Calcutta ;  and  there  I  found 
the  old  familiar  tail  wagging,  with  added 
vivacity  and  wide-awakenesji,  among 
the  turbans  and  breech  cloths  of  the 
Black  Town  basaar^.  At  the  periodical 
opium  salejii,  my  pig- eyed  friend  was 
smartest  in  the  bidding,  and  in  the  ever- 
lasting processions,  from  Doorga  Pixija 
to  a  turn-out  of  Triads,  hi.s  gong  banged 
loudest 

Home  again,  at  last — and  thcro  sat 
the  scamp  on  the  lowest  step  of  the 
Astor  House,  in  all  the  picturesqunneia 
of  woeful  desolation  and  home-sickness, 
cunningly  playing  on  that  harp  of  a 
thousand  slrin^x.  (he  sympathies  of  a 
Broaiiway  erowdt  with  a  trick  of  iuitni- 
ment^ttion  whirh  wan,  U*  me,  a  familiur 
and  amusing  ri'ntiniscence  of  San  Fnui- 
ei«cii — ^•*Piert*e  buy  something  from  thi-* 
poor  Chinaman  !" — ^he  buried  all  the 
while  in  jaeket  sleeves  and  profound 
inconsolnViiliiy  :  Begging  considered  as 
one  of  the  Firn»  ArN. 

Une  day,  ■lenlials  of  th«  hot* 

ter  clasn,  i    for  the  national 

cbamcler,  exi">-''ii  tin«  dodgt>rna  morn- 
ing paper.      For  i^everal  montlif  after 
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that  I  Inokpcl  in  vain  for  my  artists, 
K»t  I  found  one,  ou  the  pavotneot  of  the 
St.  Nitihuliis,  There  wofb  the  tribula* 
Hon  aii<3  the  snufHing,  tht3  l>o wed- down • 
npsa  and  ihe  nostal^la^  and  there »  t*>o, 
wna  the  pbiCQrd»  *'  Pleiise  buy  some* 
thing'' — hnt  n(it  evpu  one  poor  lunka 
cheroot  to  Bell.  I  hdd  found  a  grerit 
inadter  in  hia  art,  and  he  found  his*  re- 
ward. Few  passers -bj  were  too  busy 
to  stop  and  bestow  applause  and  ct>p- 
pers  on  ho  happy  a  trick. 

Thereforst  acapegrace  and  rogue  as  ho 
IS,  I  have  entertaiued  a  sneaking  regard 
for  my  celpstinl  friend^  and,  ever  ready 
to  behovo  that  Oiave  met  him  under  dis- 
advantagf^ouB  circumstances,  feel  grate- 
ful to  iMr.  Mackie  ft>r  this  his  hiographk- 
al  portrait  of  an  illustnouia  Chiuamau— 
Bcholar,  poet,  priest,  prophet,  martyr, 
hero,  statesman,  Emperor. 

Mr*  Mackb  begins  at  tho  l>eginmng. 

Once  upon  a  time — tliatis,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  Eighteen  hundred  and 
thirteen — a  little  boy  was  born  in  tho 
province  of  Kwnng-tuiig,  in  China,  Hia 
father,  old  Mr.  Hung-J(ing,  was  a  re- 
spectable fanner.  Indeed,  the  ITunga 
hud  aKvays  been  respectable;  they 
claimed  to  be  one  of  the  first  families 
in  their  part  of  the  eonntry,  several  of 
their  nnceBtors  having  hved  godly  lives 
and  died  of  old  age*  Old  Mr.  Hnng 
himself  had  been  elected  senior  of  the 
▼iUage,  and,  though  possibly  conflerva- 
tive  to  a  degree  of  old  fogy ismi  was  a 
man  of  opinions  and  snbstantial  charac- 
ter. He  had  had  two  daughters  and 
three  sonsj  by  bi.^  first  wifr,  before  this* 
little  boy,  who  was  named  Phuh,  And 
Phuh  Hung  wa*^  destined  to  be  tho 
genius  of  the  family,  before  whose  bright 
Hiseendnnt  wfair  all  former  Hung  lumina- 
ries, whether  of  virtue  or  learning,  were 
hound  to  pnle  their  ineflPectual  fires  and 
become  of  no  account  t**  history.  When 
he  was  bornt  the  Huugs  were  living  in 
a  smiUl  house  in  a  back  street;  there 
were  throe  generations  of  them  under  the 
same  roof,  *■  beside  half  a  dozen  id(ds,  one 
or  more  pigs,  a  small  stock  of  fowfe,  a 
couple  of  dogs,  and  a  cat  without  a  tail/^ 

As  little  Fhuh  waxed  in  staturoi  his 
*rea  of  freedom  wa»  »onn  enlarged,  and 
we  find  him  at  a  tender  ag©  gamboling 
artlessly  among  pigs  and  ducks,  dogs 
and  beggars,  around  the  village  pond< 
When  he  was  four  ye  era  old,  he  tumbled 
intij  thiT^  [Kindi  mid  would  have  been 
tkowned--»o  f  hat  Ifistory  would  have  had 
no  Tui- Ping- Wang,  nor  Belles  Lett  res 
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this  article — ha^  not  a  big  hoy  dragged 
him  ashore  by  the  tail.  So  his  father, 
preHcieiitly,  to  prevent  a  c-alamity  by 
which  the  world  might  Im^  lost,  tied  "ft 
hfdhiw  gourd  at  the  small  of  his  l>aek. 
Hut  the  little  dirty  boys  laughed  cou- 
sumcdly  at  httlo  Phuh  and  his  vegetable 
hfe -preserver— crying.  •'  Eh  t  gourd- boy, 
gourd-hoy  I"  —  till  the  hope  of  th© 
Hungs  fairly  took  to  his  heels  and  ran 
home  crying;  whereat  old  Mr.  Hung* 
Jang  incontinently  hambooed  him- 
That  was  the  iirst  thmshing  of  Tai- 
Ping- Wang,  Cele*,tial  Younger  Brother, 
and  Prince  of  Peace — and  he  says  it 
did  him  good.  Indeed,  the  instruction 
which  Mr.  Hung-Jnng  imparted  to  his 
child,  by  moral  precept  and  bamboo, 
was  so  promptly  efficacious,  that  the 
old  gentleman  soon  began  to  build  great 
hiipes  upon  the  youngster,  and  boasted 
complacently  to  Mrs.  Hung  that** our 
Phuh*9"  tail  was  a  full  inch  longer  than 
that  of  any  other  boy  of  his  yeara  in 
the  village. 

**  It  is  time  to  put  this  brat  to  school," 
aaid  old  Mr.  Hung  to  hii»  wife  one  day, 
♦^  He  wdl  be  turning  seven  soon,  and  all 
he  knows  is  a  few  prayers  to  the  hall* 
idol,  and  a  saw  or  two  of  C*onfuciuB  that 
his  mother  has  taught  him."  So  they 
sernbhed  Phuh,  and  Phuh's  breeches, 
and  plaited  his  tail,  and  tied  the  end  of  J 
it  with  a  red  string,  and  took  him  to  Mr.l 
Ting- J  in,  tJie  pedagogue* 

Dominie  Ting- Jin  was  getting  oldish  ; 
his  tail  was  gray— a  thing  you  do  not 
often  see  in  China — an  old  woman  with 
a  beard  is  a  commoner  sight — find  he 
looked  profound  through  u  pair  of  speo- 
tacles  about  tiie  Mze  of  tea-cups,  in  tor- 
toiae -shell  frames.  Dominie  Ting- J  in 
was  B  patient  man,  slow  but  sure.  He 
en  gage  il  to  indoctrinate^  his  young  friend 
with  idl  the  lore  of  a  Forest-of-l^enc»ls 
Society  compressed  down  to  the  capaci- 
ty of  a  small  boy,  in  consideration  of  an 
annual  stipend  of  '*  two  dollars  in  money, 
of  rice  fifty  pounds,  of  ten,  salt.  lard, 
and  lamp-oil,  each  one  catty"— Ting- 
Jin  to  find  his  pupil  in  paper,  ink  and 
pen ci  1 H .  F ri ghtened  Ph uh  Hung!  Fo r - 
tunate  Ting-Jin  ! 

For  tiireo  long  years  little  Phuh  sat 
swinging  himself  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  the  school- room,  sing-songing 
hi/4  multiplication  table,  ringing  the 
changes  on  his  abacus,  or  reckoning- 
case,  b<ixing  the  compass,  and  cliin- 
chiuifig  the  tablet  of  Confticius  with  tho 
solemn  style  of  a  doctor  of  divinity. 
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Then  bis  mnthpf  tlloil ;  whf^reupon 
Mr,  Huiig-Janix  put  a  piece  of  silviT  in 
h^T  mouth,  made  n  bi»le  iu  the  roof  for 
her  seven  fionses  and  thrpc  souls  to  as- 
cend through*  Bent  for  Fon  Phuh  to  como 
hofiiet  nod  tuok  the  red  eord  out  of  hia 
t4iiL  The  Iluof^  family  buried  the  moth- 
er with  EtpWndiiT,  and  her  funeral  wns 
certainly  the  event  of  Pliuh^a  life,  how- 
ever it  may  bavfi  beon  eeiipsed  by  the 
guhlimer  experiencea  of  Toi- Ping- Wang. 
They  had  a  prioat,  and  a  fortune -t el ler, 
and  a  bfind  of  music;  and  Phuh  had  a 
new  white  jacket — for  wijjte  is  the  eolor 
4>f  grief  ill  China,  They  scattered  pa* 
per  money  Vy  buy  off  the  devils,  and  set 
nut  Ttmai  plf^  for  hungry  glioats*  and 
fired  <>ff  fihoutiiig-crackers,  and  poumd 
liliationK  of  sara;shu;  and  all  had  a  big 
dinner  when  they  returned  home.  And 
after  that,  they  all — including  Phuh— 
werrt  without  shaving  their  heads,  and 
let  their  tails  run  to  seed. 

Six  months  after  the  funerftl,  Mr, 
Ilnng'Jung  married  ag«dn,  and  Phuh 
went  baek  Ui  fichooL  lio  devested  him- 
self to  biij  sing- Fong  once  more,  **witK 
uti  much  patience  as  wag  di> played  by 
the  good  woman,  eelehrnted  ia  Chioese 
annals,  who,  wishing  for  a  needle,  un- 
dertook to  make  ojic  by  rubbing  dowu 


a  crow-bar."  At  the  end  of  a  year  he 
had  backed  the  whole  horndjook  of 
Wang-Pihau^TrimetricHi  Cliistiic,  Mil 
lenary  Cia^.'^ic,  Five  Clasbica,  Four 
Books,  and  alL  Then  Ting- Jin,  having 
crammed  him  with  many  ea[dpnt  say* 
ings  of  Chu-Hi  and  Wan -W  sing,  and  no 
end  of  the  Bolemn,  long- winded  maxima 
of  Confueius,  sent  him  home  to  hia  fathei 
with  ft  blessing,  and  a  recommend«tion 
for  tiie  houora  of  the  Forest -of- Pencils 
Society, 

Mr.  Ilung-Jang  happened  to  feel  very 
poor  fit  this  time  ;  so  Phiih's  literary 
aspirations  were  unceremonioualy  bus- 
p ended  for  the  nonce,  and  be  was  set  to 
tending  buffidoes  am<»ng  the  hills.  But 
Phuh,  like  a  brave  scholar,  as  ho  was, 
kept  up  a  stout  heart  and  a  healthy  in- 
tellectual appetite.  Book  under  arm, 
he  blendud  Hcholiistic  purauitn  with  cow- 
driving.  A»  hiM  cattle  ruminated  around 
him,  he  also  chewed  the  cud  of  much 
sweet  and  bitter  fancy — chanting  the 
moral  lessons  of  the  early  philosophers, 
and  the  odes  of  the  Chinese  mnsters  in 
poesy,  **  These  «tilh  thougiitful  days, 
wherein  th"  mind  of  the  young  flcholar 
experienced  the  first  hurst  of  i  magi  na- 
tion and  gush  of  sentiment,  were  to  him 
as  the  cool  of  the  evenings  to  Adam, 
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wht*D  ko  walked  wirh  Go^,  or  as  tlio 
niglits  to  Jacob,  whc^ji  he  lay  dreaming: 
at  tiiG  fiMJl  of  the  angels'  ladiJer;  aiid 
w  he  lit  at  the  end  of  tho  pasturing  sea- 
son, h(*  returned  from  the  hills,  such  a 
change  had  passed  over  him  that  his 
ejes  were  full  of  lustre,  and  his  faco 
slioiie,  not  altogether  unlike  that  of  Mo- 
ses when  he  descended  from  the  sacred 
mountain  of  tho  law." 

Young  Phuh  began  now  to  have  a 
lively  appreciation  of  his  own  attain- 
ments, and  having  resolved  to  try  tho 
dbtrict  examinations  for  lugh  literary 
degreest  he  thenceforth  disdained  his 
milk-name,  and  modestly  insisted  on 
being  culled  ^iu-tshuen,  "Elegant  and 
Perfect"  He  became  a  diligent  stu- 
dent, and  sought  to  imitate  the  exam- 
ple of  the  illustrious  Sung-King»  *'  who, 
to  prevent  his  head  from  inidding  over 
the  midnight  pagei  tied  it  up  by  the 
queue  to  a  beam;  or  of  Che-jin,  who 
pored  over  a  book  by  the  light  of  a 
glow-wurra ;    or    of    Iviang-ban,    who 


conned  tho  Trimetrical  Classic,  tied  to 
the  horn  of  his  buffalo.  Struck  by  h»» 
ain!)it»on  and  assiduity,  some  of  hia 
Hung  kindred  made  up  a  purse  and 
sent  him  to  take  leasona  oi  a  distm> 
guished  rhetorician. 

At  tbe  ago  ^4  sixteen,  being  well 
crammed,  Siu-tsbnen  prepared  to  run 
tho  gauntlet  of  exam i nations  and  de- 
grees which,  if  safply  passed,  were  to 
bring  him  to  the  ForeHt-of-Pencils  So- 
ciety. There  was  tho  siu<tsai,  or 
*'  flowering  talent  ;'*  and  the  ku  jin,  or 
**  promoted  men;*'  and  the  tstn-szU|  or 
**  entered  doctors  ;"  and  the  han-lin,  or 
Forest  of  Pencils.  Whosoever  obtains 
this  last  is  admitted  t>  tho  Imperial 
Academy,  and  can  bold  the  proudest 
offices  in  the  Emperor's  gifL  Before 
trying  for  the  siu-tsai,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  CjualiiicatJona  of  the  candidate 
should  bo  tried  in  the  chief  town  of  his 
district  Tbitbcr,  accordingly,  Siu- 
tshuen  went,  ^♦his  heart  br  atiug  all  tho 
way  like  gongs."     In  examination  ball. 
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the  olii'ljieii  sat  in  mb4?9  of  state,  sup- 
portfld  hy  the  hioh-ehing^,  or  "  cirrrector 
of  learning."  Siu-t'shupu  gava  in,  at 
the  elerk'^j  deskt  first  hi^  own  imrncs  and 
tlipn  his  futbi^r'i*T  and  hi.«  gi"andfather'fl» 
and  his  g^eilt-grnudftlthe^^»«»  as  well  aa 
Ills  place  of  birth  and  reiMt^nce;  thou 
hn  took  bia  eeat  on  the  auxinus  bf^neh. 
Tlu^mos,  for  trial  essays,  were  sot  to 
f^ome  fimr  or  five  hundred  candidates ; 
and  nft^r  nvucb  serntching  of  quRucSi 
and  niahy  and  dreadful  nicntiil  throes, 
about  a  dnzfn  ncceptablfi  compositions 
wure  brought  forth.  Siu-tishuen  was 
among  the  hunorod-  They  poistud  his 
iiamG  on  tbo  walU  and  dublw^d  him  hieu- 
inin^,  which  slgnifiijs  **  having  a  name 
in  the  vUIiige." 

Then  Sia-tsliuen  asoended  to  tbo  city 
of  i\w  d<'paThnent,  wherG^  amid  even 
more  impoj«iug  cereraanicsT  and  before 
severe  nod  reverend  big«wigs,  he  tried 
for  tlie  fu  ming^— wluoh  means  **  having 
a  name  in  the  department" — and  won  it. 

'■'■  And  now  eanus  tho  third  great  trial, 
that  fi>r  the  degree  of  f^iu-tsai^  or  hnohe- 
l<jr  of  arts*  at  the  provincial  capital  of 
Canton.  Should  Sin-tshuen  succeed  in 
getting  thiis*  be  might  become  a  man* 
darin,  with  a  button  in  bi^  cap,  or  even 
a  peaeock  featber;  and,  at  least,  bo 
won  Id  be  forevt^r  exempted  from  the 
dir4graceftil  punishment  of  the  bamboo^ 
except  by  order  of  the  chancellor."  In 
the  H?a11  of  Examinatvons  they  searched 
his  pockets  for  scraps  of  learning;  they 
iuspeeied  hi;?  finger-nails  to  discover  if 
aught  from  Confucius  wore  written  on 
tbem  ;  [Ah  !  Johnny,  my  son,  only  to 
think  that  it  should  be  just  so  in  China, 
too!] — ^tfjey  ovcrhauloii  his  queue  for 
smug'jjled  trifles  from  the  liorn-l>f>ok ; 
and  tbey  pulled  off  his  shoes  to  look  for 
the  Tri metrical  Classic.  But  8in-tj4buen 
had  a  clean  bill  from  tlie  scholars'  cus- 
tom-house, 

**  Tbo  Elegant  and  Perfect  did  bis 
best  that  day;**  but,  unhappily,  the 
purso  of  the  Elegant  and  Perfect  was 
OS  empty  as  his  slioes  or  Ids  hair;  find- 
ing nt>thing  in  that*  they  founil  nothing 
in  his  head.  So»  not  having  the  where- 
withal to  grease  the  tail^  of  the  board, 
tbo  Elogajit  and  Perfect  went  back  to 
KwuLig'tung  and  kept  school  on  his  own 
luK»k,  At  this  time,  into  the  secret 
cbambers  of  tbo  mind  of  the  pixir  scht»ob 
master  who  was  one  day  to  h&  Tm-Ping- 
Waug,  Celestial  Younger  Drotber,  crept 
certain  agitating  doubtii  touching  the 
worship  of  idols. 


A  Chinese  mnxitn  says  there  aro 
three  things  to  be  especially  desired 
in  this  world  —  male  progeny j  official 
GUI  ploy  men 1 1  and  a  long  life.  **  PU 
begin  at  the  beginning*"  thought  tlie 
Elegant  and  Peifect  So  be  wont  to 
tbo  paternal  Hung*  who  had  become  a 
penurious  rdd  hunka,  and  convinced 
him,  out  of  Confuoiui^  and  Lucbau,  that 
he  should  buy  bis  son  a  wife.  Tbo 
Elegant  and  Perfect  bad  saved  a  small 
sum  from  bis  pittance  of  a  salary  as 
teacbert  whereby  bis  father's  objection* 
were  already  more  than  half  removed. 
Accordingly*  the  daughter  i>f  a  respect- 
ables rice-phtnter  in  the  neighborhood 
was  selected  to  be  the  happy  womau  ;  a 
mei-jin,  or  mateb-maker  —  that  is,  a 
widow  with  a  natural  tuni  for  the  ad- 
justment of  hymeneal  prfdimluuries — 
was  retainod  to  negotiate  with  tbo  father 
and  brother  of  tbi3  proposed  bride ;  and 
a  horoscope  being  cast,  and  the  stars 
found  tigroeable»  Siu-tshLien  gallantly 
offered  twenty  dolUrs  for  the  lady. 
The  terms  were  accepted,  the  required 
documentji  drawn  up,  signed,  sealed  and 
delivered.  Some  presents  were  sent  by 
Ilung-Jang — oonsi.<ting  of  a  ham,  somn 
vermicelh,  sweetmeat^s,  and  dried  mel- 
on-seeds— and  accepted  with  salutes  of 
fire-crackers;  and  a  wedding- procession 
was  planned. 

Metaphorically  spouking,  the  baked 
meats  of  old  Mrs*  Hung^s  funeral 
coldly  famished  forth  the  marriage 
table  ;  for  the  fragrjiuco  of  the  wedding 
roast  pig  vvas  as  the  fragrance  of  the 
funereal  ditto,  and  the  flute-blower  and 
the  gong 'banger  were  the  same.  *Siu- 
tsknen  had  new  cbithes  of  blue  cotton, 
and  bore  bimj^elf  bravely.  On  the  ar- 
rival of  the  company  at  bis  bou^e,  he 
examined  his  purchase  and  found  her 
face  not  bad,  and  bor  foot  not  exceed- 
ing five  and  a  quarter  inches.  He  was 
happy.  They  had  plenty  of  samsbu, 
and  tea  only  a  little  inferior  in  qtiali- 
ty  to  ♦*  old  man's  eyebrow."  They 
bad,  also,  some  cockroaches  done  in 
castor  oil,  very  delicate.  When  all  was 
over,  a  ring  was  presented  to  the  bride ; 
the  bridegroom  was  endowed  wiib  a 
new,  and  mi>re  imposing  name--nung- 
Kung-Phub-Siu-ti*huen — and  made  th« 
usual  obeisauoe  of  happy  fiiguificance, 
to  a  goose  ! 

Our  hero  began  his  married  life  by 
opening  a  newscbotdin  the  picturesque 
and  flalnbriou*  villag<>  of  Water-lily 
tmd  turning  Confucian  philosopher,     li 
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the  J  Par  183.7,  he  wont  to  Canton  to  try 
once   more   for  ttie    Foro6t-of-Feucild 


Socio t J.  Again  the  stars  were  not  with 
him;  but  ht^  had  an  adventure  which 
fidvanood  hltn  in  a  remarkable  mrniner 
on  his  waj  from  the  coo di don  of  a  jiour 
and  di  sap  pointed  schokir  to  that  of  a 
Celei?tiftl  YomjgcT  Brotlicr  and  Priijco 
of  Peace,  He  met  with  a  fortuue-tell- 
ei\  and  consulted  him.  Sitting  in  his 
hich-baeked  ckair,  the  Feer  pulled  a 
solemn  facOt  and  i^re  ten  ding  t«  hold 
communion  fif  awful  import  with  cer- 
tain banjboo  slips  and  tablet'*,  the  prim- 
ary colors  and  the  human  vise  era »  made 
answer  :  **  You  will  gucoeed  ;  you  will 
be  ill;  my  respects  to  your  virtuous 
father" — all  of  wliicb  was,  no  doubt, 
eminently  satisfaetory  to  the  bothered 
traveler  toward  the  Forest  of  Pencilii. 
Certainly  satii^factory — for  the  very 
next  day  he  returned*  his  wif«  being 
with  child  to  ask  how  about  the  male 
progeny.  But  the  noothsayer  wa« 
gone,  and  in  bin  place  waa  a  venerable 
man  with  largo  sleeves  and  a  long 
beard^  from  whom,  without  money  and 
without  price,  the  young  oracle- seeker 
received  certain  reUgiousj  tracts  entitled 
Keuen  she  Itang  yeitjOT  *♦  liood  Words 
for  Exhorting  the  Age.**  That  was 
IJaug-Afab,  a  native  Evangelist,  em- 
ployed by  the  London  Bible  Society  u» 
dktribute  tracts  among  the  candidates 
for  literary  degrees  who  came  to  Can- 
ton to  attend  the  eiaminutions,  Siu- 
tsbuen  ti>uk  the  tracts  bome  and  read 
them;  but  finding  the  wholesome  truths 
Ihey  contained  not  of  the  cieareet,  he 
laid  them  on  a  shelf  to  await  the  full- 
ness of  time  and  the  ripeoing  of  hifl 
understanding, 

"  During  the  next  three  years,  Siu- 
tsbuon  floated  quietly  down  the  tide  of 
time»  witii  scarcely  wind  enough  astern 
to  fill  his  main-saiL  Ho  passed  hh  days 
in  his  school-room »  now  reopened  in  his 
native  village,  while  his  wife  spent  hers 
in  either  domestic  labors  or  fii  Id-wurk. 
The  one  conceived,  from  time  to  time, 
a  new  idinv,  and  tlie  other  endeavored  to 
bring  forth  male  offspring.  In  not  on© 
instance,  however,  did  she  eucceed — 
the  second  birth,  like  the  tirst,  proving 
to  be  that  of  a  daughter,  and  consti- 
tuting about  the  only  event  which,  dur- 
ing Ibese  yc'ars,  ocourred  to  mar  tha 
felicity  of  Siu  tshuen/' 

At  last  the  fortune-teller's  prediction 
oame  to  pass.  Siu-tsbtionfell  ill — very 
iU,  indeed*  And  as  if  that  were  not 
bad  enough.  Doctors  Ki  lii,  Vim^-sou, 
and  Tchong-king-hOf  did  their  Chinese 
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hmi,  fliid  they  ocupuneturL^d  biiti  ;  they 
madu  him  dnuk  a  tea-kelllt^  full  of  bojl- 
ed  fiimplesi  tnid  i\wy  jarred  hii*  hf-ad 
for  dM located  bruirLs  ;  till  ut  iii^t  he 
bocamo  dehritmH  iind  furl  oiks — ^htminq, 
Rt  loa.st*  poor  man,  that  he  bad  brain j*  to 
dislocate — and  drove  thpai  oat.  Then 
he  lay  down  oix  bia  bed  again,  had  a 
tratii^e,  and  was  takf^n  up  to  hoaveii. 

He  was  traijs ported  intoreahnB  of  sur- 
pasBing  beautji  in  the  tiiidfet  of  which  he 


Buddctdy foiin^  him«>eif  inthe  company 
of  au  old  woman  who  was  enjoying  a 
sorry  immortality  of  mere  skin  and 
bono,  and  who  said  to  him,  **Thou 
dirty  man,  why  ha^t  thoii  kept  com- 
pany with  thof»e  lovers  if{  ploasure,  and 
defilpd  thyjiedf  ?  I  must  now  wash  tbeo 
clean/*  Whereupon,  she  conducted 
him  down  to  the  bank  of  a  golden-sand- 
ed river,  in  the  dean.^in^  watpra  of 
which  sbt^  washed  and  scrubbed  him,  as 
if  he  had  been  a  soiled  jacket 
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"  Siu-t*«huen  waft  now  allowed  to  go  into 
the  presence  of  the  hrrd  of  the  celestial 
palace.  Venerable  in  jears,  having  a 
long  gfildcn  heard  hanging  down  his 
breastf  and  solemnly  robed  in  black,  thi« 
personage  sat  on  an  elevated  throne,  and 
received  the  etrangjer  with  dignity,  but 
much  feeling.  He  was  even  nffected  to 
tearSi  and  briefly  eaid,  » All  the  human 
being*  in  the  world  are  created  and  sus- 
tained by  mo  ;  yet,  the* ugh  they  eat  my 
food  and  wear  my  clothing,  not  one  of 
them  all  remembers  and  venerates  me  ; 
they  even  take  of  my  gift-?  and  pen'ert 
them  to  the  worship  of  demons  ;  they 
purposely  rebel  against  me,  and  arouse 
my  anger.     Imitate  them  not,' 

*'  When  the  aged  lord  of  the  palace  had 
finished  this  speech,  he  gave  Siu-tshuen 


a  sword,  telling  him  to  extenninate  the 
deal  on  3  with  it ;  also  a  seal,  which 
should  give  him  power  over  evil  spirits ; 
and  a  yellow  fruit  from  the  tree  of  life, 
which  was  sweet  to  the  taste.  Then, 
exhorting  liiin  to  take  courage  for  the 
work  it  was  given  him  to  do»  and  prom- 
ising his  constant  assistance  and  pnitec- 
tloii,  the  Lud  of  the  mansion  dismissed 
him  from  his  presence/* 

A  brief  period  of  alternating  fi'enzy 
and  tranquillity,  and  Siu-t?iliuen  waa 
whole  again.  Now  Imd  be  his  commis- 
sion from  heaven,  and.  like  a  true  man 
and  a  bravo  soldier,  he  began  his  work. 
And  he  huikt  d  like  the  man  !ie  was.  Ho 
liad  waxed  in  stature^  ho  bad  l)ecome 
stalwart;  his  step  was  finni  and  hi^ 
aspect  imposing. 
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From  thiB  time  his  pTOgress  was 
rapul.  PIo  read  the  tract;*  of  Liiiug  Afah, 
aii<l  found  in  them  the  hitcrpveUitiou 
of  hift  dream,  Struightwuy,  be  cast  out 
the  tablet  (if  Coiifueuis  from  hU  school - 
nNjra,  anil  per,sufidt>d  hi,"*  cousin  and 
fillow- student,  Li,  to  throw  away  his 
idols.  And  they  two  took  tt  bowl,  and 
poured  water,  each  oii  his  own  head, 
saying,  **  Piinficatiou— Putting  off  the 
old — RegeneralioD,"  N^xt  he  convert- 
ed his  frieiidsj  Chun.  Fung-Yun-San,  and 
Hung-jin,  and  baptized  them  in  hii? 
school  room.  But  afterward,  fearing 
that  thu  ollioo  might  not  have  heeu  per- 
formetj  to  the  i^atisf action  of  the  lord  of 
the  palace,  he  took  them  down,  like  a 
homelier  John  the  Baptist — -Bi£  v^a*^ — 
to  the  eanal,  aiul  thoroughly  scrubhed 
them  there*  as  the  (tld  woman  in  liouvou 
had  done  liy  himself.  liiii  father  too, 
Ilung-Juijg,  was  bai>lizedt  and,  witli  all 
hid  house,  served  the  LorJ* 

But  the  jiew  faith  was  not  without  it^ 
forotuste  of  martyrdtim  for  its  believers. 
A  siu  t^ai  mocked  Siu  tshuen  at  hia 
iiwu  hoard ;  Hung  Jia  was  beaten  by  hia 


brother,    and    his    garments    rent,     for 
tttking  down  the  tablet  of  Coufuciua  in 
his  sehool-room.     Yet,  in  e^pite   of   ib^^ 
pounding,  Ilung-jni  lifu^d  up   hia  voicofl 
liko   a  hero  :     **  Am   not  I   a  teaclier  I^ 
And   Confuciufl    is   only    a  dead    njanl 
Why    should    I   worship   him  7»»       Uui 
Siu-tshuen  saw  the  n«ed  of  more  £;trik- 
ipg  arguments;  so  !ui  ordered  for  him*  ^ 
self  and  Hmig-jin  two    swords,     thrc*o  fl 
an^   a  half    feet    long,    and    inscribed" 
*^  Demon -exterminating  sword."    Then, 
with  a  fi'w    pencils  md   ink-8t*:incs    to 
peddle,  that  ihey  might  pay  thdr  toll,  ■ 
Siu-tshuen    mid    Fung^Yuii^San     made  ■ 
their  way  into  the  province  of  Kwang- 
Fi,  preaching,  and  converting  many,  by 
the  road. 

At  this  time  the  inspired  ffc^holor 
made  some  sublime  odes,  and  his  goul 
was  fiUed  with  a  noble  and  a  restless 
longing  to  rid  the  neck  of  China  of  the 
Manchu  yoke. 

The  a  !i?iu-tfihuea  and  Hung-jin  W€>iit 
togellier  to  Canton  tt)  he  taught  liy  an 
American  mii^sionary,  the  He  v.  I,  J. 
lioberta.     The  visit  has  been  described! 


I 


and  the  interesting  circumstances  which 
attended  it  narrated,  in  a  paper  con- 
trihuted  1o  a  hite  number  of  Pat' 
nam  by  Mr.  Roberts  himself.  *'  Siu- 
tshuen  was  then  aluuit  thirty-four  years 
of  a^,  live  feet  five  inches  in  height, 
and  in  person  mu!?cularj  brotul-^hout- 
dered,  and  w^ell-proportioned.  I  lis  hand:^ 
and  feet  were  smull ;  his  head  oval,  with 
regular  and  decidedly  hnnd?<on^i>  fea- 
tures ;  htj^  compkxion  the  c^dor  of  ru 
oak  deaf  faded  ;  dark  hair,  inclining  to 
liTown  in  tlie  beard  ;  t«mall  ears ;  nose 
higher  than  i^usmd  among  hia  country- 
men ;  eyes  black,  large,  and  penetrating; 
a  voice  well  fitted  for  oratory  and  com- 


mand— clear,  eonoroua,  muBical;  his 
manners  marked  by  the  pohte  affability 
of  the  Central  Flowery  Kingdc>m,  though 
with  a  certain  air  of  self-respect,  to* 
gether  with  a  dash  of  grave  earnestness, 
which  demanded  deference  and  cere- 
mony." 

But  \m  amhition  and  supi^rior  attain- 
ments awoke  the  jealousy  of  the  nativo 
as!*islaiitj*,  who  phitted  to  defeat  his 
efforts  ti>  be  employed  in  the  mission — 
and  with  successt  for  the  rite  of  baptism 
was  refused  by  I  he  missionanes  to 
distinguished  eonvc>rt,  from  an  appre- 
hension of  Belti.^hness  in  his  moti 
Such  treatment  wad  neither  agreeal 
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to  the  pTu!i^,  nor  consoling  lo  the  p«H'erty 
of  Hiu-tfiliuf*!!,  who  accordiDgly  ''  tuok 
l«av6  of  n  mission  which  could  neither 
appreoiato  nor  employ  him.'* 

Tho  perrt^veriiig  and  coura^^ous  re- 
former made  his  way  hack  to  Kwung-si, 
witli  hut  a  fyw  cash  in  his  pocket — the 
prcif'pct  of  Shall -kin^,  however,  aud  some 
litamti  on  hoard  a  Pearl  river  passage- 
boat^  assisting  him  with  moderate  coutri- 
butioiiu.  Thistle-mount*  in  Kwnng-si, 
was  cluo^eii  for  hi.s  headquarteri*,  and  tho 
form  of  worship  estaldieihed  there,  though 
coHstructod  on  a  basis  of  Christianity, 
still  n^tairitnl  a  few  of  the  minor  prac- 
tices of  idolatry ;  cups  of  tea  were 
pimred  ovei"  the  Iieads  of  neophytes, 
and  confessiona  of  giin,  inscril>ed  on 
slips  of  paper,  were  burned  in  conse- 
crated lamp.*,  For  a  time,  even  Siu- 
t^huen  burned  joss-stiok  at  diviiio  ser- 
vi(30.  But  go  soon  ns  his  sect  had 
waxed  strong,  by  numl»ers,  we^dth,  and 
influence,  he  set  hi^  heart  on  demolish- 
ing the  imago  of  Kan-wang-ye,  in  the 
department  of  Siang-ehau, 

**  During  hi8  life,  this  Kan  had  been 
an  iuhahitont  of  the  department,  and 
had  Ijeen  extremely  addicted  to  tho  art*^ 
of  geomancy.  When»  then,  it  was  told 
him  one  day  by  a  magieian,  thnt  a 
*  bloody  burial'    would  bo  followed  by 


great  prosperity  in  liis  fiSnIyT  he  imme- 
diately went  home,  and,  killing  his  own 
mother,  caused  her  to  be  buried  in  the 
spot  marked  out  by  the  com  passes.  Tho 
prt>mised  prosperity  actually  followed  * 
and,  after  a  life  Kpeut  in  dissipation,  the 
protligate  was  worjihiped  aa  ii  demon, 

**  Great  was  the  drc^ad  which  fell 
upon  all  the  people  before  the  image  of 
this  Kan-wang-ye ;  so  that,  when  once  a 
young  ladi  po.-^sessed  by  its  spirit, 
stopped  the  sedan-chair  of  a  district 
magistrate,  and  demanded,  in  tlje  name 
of  the  idrd,  a  *  dragon  robe,*  the  mau- 
dai'in  dared  not  refuse  it.  Thfi  wardens 
were  even  afraid  to  !?leep  in  the  temple ; 
and,  whenever  they  entered  it  Ut  light 
the  kmps  and  burn  incense^  they  heat 
the  gong  to  prevent  Kan-wang-ye  from 
apptiaring  to  them,,  Whoever  said 
a  w(*rd  against  him  was  aure  h*  be  in- 
stuntaneonsly  i^eizod  with  htfWfl-com- 
plaiiit,  the  course  of  which  Ci>uld  be 
stayed  only  by  acknowledging  the  powt^r 
of  biB  godship — at  least,  euch  was  tho 
popular  belief," 

So,  with  small  ado,  Siu-tshtieti  took 
with  him  Ynn  san,  Wang-ngi,  and  a 
few  more,  and  departed  njion  an  icono- 
clastic expedition.  Arrived  at  the  tem- 
ple of  the  god,  he  strode  nncerenmiiious- 
ly  ijato  the  presence  uf  the  gilded  mou- 
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fiter,  ani  with  might  and  main  emote 
him  ten  blows  on  tlie  facx3 ;  First  blow, 
for  killitifc  his  mother;  second,  for  des- 
pising  God ;  third,  for  friprh tuning  the 
Wnrt^  of  the  sons  and  dRU^hters  of 
God ;  fourth,  for  coveting  the  foo^  of 
tlio  children  of  God  ;  fifths  for  forcing 
his  sister  to  make  the  nc'^ufuntance  of  a 
profligate  ;  Biith,  for  disseminating  oh* 
scene  songs  between  males  and  femalps ; 
seventh^  foran-ogantly  exalting  himself; 
eiglithi  for  extorting  money  from  the 
people  ;  ninth,  for  demanding  a  dragon 
robe  from  tlie  mandarin ;  and  tenth,  for 
continuing  his  miachief  nn  a  demon. 
Then  Siti-t«huen  and  his  friends  flung 
the  image  to  earth*  and  broke  it  in 
l)ieces;  rent  its  robes,  destroyed  the 
sacrificial  vesscds  and  departed. 

Kan*wang-ye  was  a  aensible  demon  ; 
hh  sagacity  was  worthy  of  a  better 
eause^  for  lie  said  unto  his  w^rebiper^, 
'*  The  idol-smashers  are  gincore,  you 
cannot  hurt  them  *  bo  content  with 
mending  my  image/*  But  tbo  congre- 
gation grew  too  bo1dt  and  were  burned 
by  their  zoal  into  intemperanco ;  so 
that  at  last,  a  comphiint  being  lodged 
against  them  by  one  Wang,  a  wealthy 
man  of  letters,  two  of  Lhem  were 
thrown  into  prirson  ;  and  the  mandarin 
being  desired  to  interfere  f<«r  the  honor 
of  the  new  faith,  his  worship  irrever- 
ently declined,  sayings  **  Hi -yah  !  sing- 
song all  same  pigcon"^ — religion  all  the 
Baine  ^ort  of  hnsinesa. 

Following  tiiese  proceedings*  the 
succesBion  of  u! arming  event?i  wiis  rapid 
and  easy.  Siutshuen  and  Yaa-san 
had  been  preachhigin  the  villageSt  when 
the  mandarins  threatened  to  arrest 
them,  as  lenders  of  a  secret  society,  in 
rebellion  against  the  government.  Siu- 
tshueu  saw  that  now  wasi  the  time  for 
hold  deedft^ — that  the  seaAon  had  arrived 
when  sword  and  buckler  might  be  sub- 
Btttuted  with  advantage  for  scrip  and 
Btaff.  Bif  he  called  his  congregation 
around  hirn  at  Thistle-mount,  and  tw^k 
Tinder  his  protection  many  families  of 
tlie  wild  Miauti«z'  mountjuneers,  who 
had  been  eitortionately  persecuted  by 
government  ofiicials, 

**The  God-worsliipors  obeyed  the 
Toioe  of  tli*^ir  prophet.  They  immedi- 
ately assembled  atThistle-meHint,  bring- 
ing with  them  their  cattict  their  provi- 
sions, their  money t  and  every  kind  of 
nioyahle  property,  and,  for  arms,  such 
agricuttiirttl  implements,  and  other  wea- 
l>onB,  as  they  could  lay  their  hands  on. 


Among  those  who   came  at  the   call,  < 
were  a  number  of  graduates,  and  boiida  ^ 
of  clajis,  one  of  whom,  by  the  name  of 
Wei-chingt  brought  in  no  l^ss  than   a 
thonsand  retainers*       All  gave  in  tht^Lf 
individual  pmperty  \o  the  public  troa- 
Buryj  to  be  used  for  the  daily  maiu-! 
tenance  of  the  members  of  the  congre- 
gation* each  sh all ng  alike." 

Then  they  marched   on  the  nearest  ^ 
market  town,   and  levied  freely  on  itn 
well-Htf*cked   shops,   for    clothing  and' 
provisions.       Thus    was    formed     thet 
nucleus   of  that  great  jubilant   anny, 
which,  taking  up   it^  march  from  the 
pulpit  hills  of  Kwang'si,  never  stopped  ' 
nor  stayed  fill  its  great  gongs  thundered  ' 
from  the  walls  of  Nanking,   and     it«^ 
iMinners    floated    from    tho    Poroelala^ 
Tower, 

The  imperial  soul  of  Tai-Ping-Wang  ' 
was  in  th:^  first  political  proclaiuatfoii 
of  Siu-tabuen  : 

**■  The  Mimehus  who,  (or  two  cant urios,  havo  , 
been  the  ht^Tf  ditarv  urcuimntw  of  the  ttirone 
of  Chian,  wore  onfjmiilly  uieuibors  of  a  ainnll 
foreign  tribo.  With  tho  aid  of  a  powerful  ' 
army,  they  to(»k  i>oBiiei»«toa  of  our  treasure',  • 
our  lunde,  and  the  gnviTfimeiit  of  our  coun- 
try, proving  that  fiuperior  ntrL-ngth  is  all  tliat 
iR  required  for  the  UHurpatirui  of  un  finpire. 
Tbere  IB,  thcrt if«>rt%  no  differetico  botwoen  qs, 
who  k^vy  contribtitiinjH  ou  the  vUU^i'K  we  | 
have  taken,  and  the  olTietttla  neat  from  F*' king 
to  collect  the  taxes.  Takinz^  aud  kooping  are 
both  fair  alike.  Why,  then,  without  any 
motive,  nre  troopa  mareht-^d  agnini*t  im  f  Tliis 
appears  to  iia  very  ttrijos«t.  flow  have  tiie 
MniK'hui*,  who  are  fnreiffner«j  a  right  to  ooi- 
le<!t  the  re%'eimt"(*  of  eif^htoen  pTovinc<^8,  and 
to  anjxjint  tho  uflior  rn  who  ojkpri'B^  thfi  people  j 
while  we^  who  art-  Chinese*  are  forbidden  to 
tdk©  a  Utile  money  from  tho  public  «tock  I 
Universal  sovoreinnty  does  not  ooloog  to  any 
individual  to  the  oxclusioa  uf  all  the  rest ;  and 


no  one  evt^r  anw  a  dyniuftty  whi*:*h  eould  eount 
a  handrt^d  generatitiina  of emperora.  FoHsessiou 
^-and  potiBoaeiun  only — p'lvea  a  rig'ht  to  govern. 

So  Tai-Ping. Wang—the  hoy  Phuh 
by  hiii  lutest  title,  signifying  Prince  of 
Peace — anti  id  I  his  peojile  immediately 
out  off  their  tuiU,  their  badgei  of  bond- 
age. 

It  was  a  pa  trio  t,  therefore,  as  well  as  a 
proplieti  who,  in  the  winter  of  1352-^ 
took  to  the  broad  Yang-t<ze-kiang  with 
a  mighty  and  a  con (i dent  ho^t,  and  oar* 
ried  consternation  from  Yoh-cbau  to 
Nanking.  Striking  terror  to  the  souls  of 
viceroys  and  imperial  cotnmisaioners, 
unhuttoning  iliLfii-fung^s  mandarins^  and 
nn-peacock-fouthoring  his  iieiitenant- 
governors,  Tai -Ping- Wang  d©.'*cended 
the  river,  AWc^^iring  that  he  would  not 
rest  till  ho  had  driven  out  the  Tartars 
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Murch,  the 
wateliman  on 
the  walls  t»f 
Nanking  bo* 
hc^Iti  the  tliuu- 
fiaud  banner- 
of  the  iiii5 ur- 
gent host  m\- 
vtincing  from 
the  west.**  Ih 
who  had  been 
a  poor,  ru.itic 
schoolmiistt'T ; 
who  had  bet n 
»  t  r  i  p  t  by 
thieves  whil^ 
carry  iug  th'- 
mi'ssttgeoftho 
silver- bearded 
Lord  of  the 
Pdace  to  the 
idol-iidorersof 
K  w  ?i  n  g  -  8  i ; 
who  had  lod  a 
handful  of  im- 
age -  breHkeni 
to  victory  af- 
ter victor  J 
over  the  flow- 
er of  the  im- 
perial army, 
making  great 
oittesliis  own, 
and  taking  a 
prince's  toll 
on  high-ways 
and  broad  riv- 
ers— now  sat 
down  before 
the  walls  of  the 
proud  south- 
ern capital,  which,  in  all  the  appliances 
of  elegance  and  luxury,  surpassed  the 
earthly  paradise  of  Suchau ;  and  on 
tha  nineteenth  ho  took  it,  putting  tho 
Tartar  population  to  the  sword. 

Then  Tui-Ping-Wang  laid  a  plan  for 
starving  out  the  Emper«»r,  by  intercept- 
ing hh  rtuppliea  ;  anu  by  80  reducing  tho 
tribute  of  cusli  and  rice  as  seriously  to 
impoverish  the  royal  treasury,  to  pro- 
mote popular  discontent  at  Peking,  and 
perhaps  procure  the  overthrow  of  the 
impprial  hous^e.  Ho  sent  forces  north- 
ward, which,  crossing  the  Yellow  river, 
**  trespassed  on  the  imperial  domain  of 
Pih-Cbih-I©/*  and  advanced  within  less 


fung  was  in  a 
terrible  fright. 
He  set  his  gen- 
erals to  repair- 
ing the  walls 
of  the  city  ;  he 
directed  that 
every  man 
should  put  his 
lantern  in  or- 
dt>i%  and  tlmt 
the  magis- 
trates should 
luok  well  to 
the  table tij  on 
the  walla  and 
doors  of 
houses.  He  re- 
d  u  c  e  d  u  n- 
lucky  gener- 
al s  to  tho 
nmkfl,  uu*hiit- 
ttuied  manda- 
rins, and  sent 
the  Lins  and 
Si  us  of  the  au- 
gust Co  mm  is- 
gion  "  beyond 
the  wall,"  Of 
the  viceroy  of 
Pth-Chih-le, 
he  wrote  ;  **  It 
is  now  several 
days  that  that 
mini  has  made 
no  report  of 
himself,  and  I 
cannot  think 
what  he  can 
be  nl»out,  or 
where  he  can 
be  staying;  it  is,  in  fact,  mo^st  extra- 
ordinary." 

Meantime,  the  official  Pekii^g  Ga- 
zftle  was  doing  its  best  to  console  hirn, 
by  recording  from  lime  to  time  tho 
amazing  victories  of  the  imperial  forces* 
The  **  obstreperous  fellows  without 
queues,*'  who  were  constantly  ^"■Tetrtat* 
ififr  toward  Peking,"  w'ere  being 
slaughtered  by  thousands;  chiefs  in 
red  caps  and  yellow  jackets  were  hourly 
c^juverted  into  a  fine  quality  of  mince- 
meat ;  and  the  abundance  of  spoils  and^ 
tniphies  was  fatiguing  to  contemplate. 
The  imperial  generalissimo,  too,  en- 
tertained the  numerous  readers  of  the 
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Gazf/;**wit}iliis  **  doedsof  derriti^  doJ*      of    tent*   nn«l   jingAllsi    utantlards    and 
"  '        1     1     ....  1  1         1*  lanterijs,   tbat  li  0   into    ULs  hands  was 


Yesterda3^  bo  had  just  takdi  a  l>i]g^  Hue 
cf  BtockadcB,  and  to-day  he  had  bi^eu 
throwing  stink-pots  into  their  cmnp 
with  suffocating  effect ;  w?xU  b*'  had 
drowned  Bome  thousands  of  hair-pin- 
ned  riff-raff  in   cannhs;  and   the   store 


rt^freshing  to  the  bupes  of  tbe  hiyal. 
But  Btill  the  rebfla  **  retreated  toward 
Peking/^  and  the  Celestiiil  YoTin^pr 
Brother  put  fortti  victorious  and  iuipos^ 
is  I';  prochiraationa. 
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So  now  tho  hoy  Phnh  can  have  anew 
red  string  to  ht^  tail  everyday;  and 
iomebodj^a  motlner  ia  always  ready  to 
die,  in  caso  he  should  conceive  a  long- 
ings for  ft  white  jacket*  The  Elej^fint 
mid  Perfect  can  have  a  Forest-of-P<  n- 
eik  Society  of  hin  own,  if  be  hkes ;  and 
tho  pencoek  thrvt  first  ilouri-*^bed  bis  im- 
perial f  ritlier  was  hatched  in  Paradbe, 


He  entertains  the  Heavenly  Powers 
occaflionully,  corre^pouLls  with  **the 
Celestial  Elder  Brother,  Jcpus  Chrigt," 
patronizes  American  missionaries*,  and 
snubs  other  foreigners,  of  whati^ver 
nation  or  profession* 

I  think  I  should  not  lanf^h  at  Tai- 
Ping-Wang.  Butt  after  idl,  he  does  not 
wear  a  tidh 
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MONG  the 
iimny  msttftii- 
c  e  9  w  li  f  r  e 
thought!  es a 
opprobri  am 
'y J  and  ridiculu 
Vy  liftve  be<Mi  at- 
tacheil  to  ol»- 
jecta  deserv- 
ing of  nmro 
respectful 
confiidt^riitkm» 
thoro  aro  fewr  moff*  nmrked  thnu  tlio 
tlagrant  injasticn  wliieh  h:tf*  bo  long  and 
genemlly  bpc^n  duiio  to  the  unfortuimto 
m^mbf^r  which  formn  the  subject  of 
thia  article. 

EviHi  now,  a;!  tho  oycs  of  fnir  roitd- 
ers  tdi^jht  oil  the  title  which  heads  tbea6 
pa^p,  th(3  vidgar  ward  repel:^  thtimt 
and  they  turn  on  fur  tho  sforj,  or  for 
tho  g«>!^!iip  about  the  *"  World  of  Now 
York/*  and  may  they  find  both  as  g*xid 
iiA  they  are  vvout  to  he  iu  Putnam.  And 
miiny  of  out  l€\«s  gerrtle  reador.s,  who 
hiy  chuui  to  what  holf-hmd  peoplo  ca'l 
*'cul-ti-va-tioif'  and  **  refinement/'  will 
give  a  modi* rate  1*111  AT  of  contempt*  und 
wondt?r  that  such  a  topic  should  bo 
thou  gilt  prcacntalilo  in  a  magazine 
winch  afniti  at  literary  exec  lie  nco  and 
solid  instruction. 

Let  Mono  iitop  to  run  over  a  page  or 
twot  iu  the  sasi^icioa  that  we  aro  imitat- 


ing the  wayward  humor  of  **  Hoti5©- 
h^dd  Word:*/*  and  dif^gui^ing,  under  a 
meaaingless  or  whimsical  title,  an  essay 
on  s^jmo  quite  naexpected  subject. 
Our  captiMii  is  nn  hone.it  one,  and  m  U 
our  intentinu,  Wc  mean  to  da  a  little 
justice  where  justice  is  necilcd,  to 
break  a  peii,  liko  true  cavalier^  for  the 
weaker  side,  and  run  a  tUt  with  its  Btctd 
point,  for  tho  despised  and  oppressed, 
agiiinst  all  comers. 

There  arc  other  nicmliers  which,  like 
laiils,  are  not  conferred  on  the  human 
animal,  tho  frog,  (»r  the  oyster,  and 
which ^  no  doMht^  fur  that  reiL^on,  tho«o 
conceited  and  complneent  beings  have 
treiited  with  CH>ntempt  and  vilified  oa 
every  opportunity. 

HoniB  and  hfiofs  are  such  examples 
of  c(ur  injustice.  Though  no  more  dig- 
nified appendagfl  to  the  head  cjin  bo 
imagined  ;  though  the  Rculptor  of  old 
recognized  it*  nobihty,  by  iiflixing  it  to 
tho  Rtatuo  of  Jupiter  Annnon  ;  though 
tho  medalrf  of  Alt^xander  of  Mticed^m, 
in  some  instances,  show  it  conspicuous 
on  his  temples;  and  though  Slichnel 
Angelo  carved  it  on  the  murblo 
brow  of  the  Lawgiver  of  Israel ;  still 
theliorn  is,  by  the  modern  m^^ih  of  small 
writers  and  ji>kcr.s  niado  a  badge  of 
disgrace,  and  exnltcd  by  all  cnricaturists 
as  an  a|>proiiriate  sijrn  on  tho  unrighte- 
ous head  of  the  devil.     Hoof^i  al^,  are 
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appropnated  as  the  espocial  property 
of  the  samo  awful  and  detestable  per- 
AODagQ,  to  be  by  hiin  worn,  aod  coa- 
fened  tm  diplomas  od  graduates  in  bi^  in- 
fernal academy  of  the  black  arts ;  while, 
to  make  his  portraiture  complete,  a  tall 
13  added ;  and  these  insignia,  attached 
to  the  image  of  a  man  of  dark  com- 
plexion, enable  every  child  and  old  wo- 
man to  recognijEo  the  veritable  effigies 
of  the  Evil  One 

For  hoof 3  and  bom  a  we  are  not  now 
to  plead.  On  some  future  day  their 
rescue  from  opprobrium  muy  be  trnder- 
tiiken ;  but  the  tail  alono  is  a  subject  not 
to  be  exhausted  within  our  allotted 
spaco*  It  is  a  member  of  universal,  or 
almost  universal,  occurrence,  in  on© 
furm  or  another,  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  ani muted  exiijteuce.  If  we 
leave  out  tho  lower  fnuiilios  of  living 
forms  embraced  in  the  radiated  and 
moltunean  types,  and  also  the  bisects 
(fur  tho  thread-like  appendagesi  re- 
iombling  pine  leiives,  which  some  of 
these  have,  are  not  true  tmlH)^  we  find 
this  protean  member  playing  a  most 
active  and  conspicuous  part  in  almost 
every  animal,  be  it  mammalian,  bird, 
fish,  or  reptile.  Not  merely  c^inspieu- 
ous,  it  is  tiften  onmmentul  ;  not  merely 
ornumeHtul,  it  is  often  highly  useful; 
not  merely  useful,  it  is  often  a  feature 
of  necessity  and  quite  indispensable. 
It  hui*  great  physiognomical  expression, 
and  seems  to  have  been  considered  an 
essential  feature  of  the  animal  frame  ; 
for.  iu  multitudes  of  instances,  we  find 
it  preserved  in  animals,  to  which,  as  far 
Rjn  we  can  discern,  it  is  neither  oma- 
monfal  nor  usc^fnl ;  aa  in  tho  tortoise 
and  pig,  for  examples.    Even  our  ortho- 
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or  endings  of  this  member ;  for,  in  the 
best  and  fairest  of  their  posterity,  the 
rudiments  of  a  tail  are  to  be  found  in 
the  coccygeal  vertebrae,  which,  though 
undeveloped  (perhaps,  because  punt  a* 
loons  and  other  garments  were  in  pros- 
pect, and  the  member  could  ii*>t  hiive 
been  practically  nj^eful  or  ornamental* 
ly  displayed),  ore  yet  unqueKtinnnbly 
there;  just  as»  in  the  so-called  winglesi? 
birdst  the  wing- bones  exist  iu  an  unde- 
vektpcd  slate*  Indeed*  wo  are  not 
without  accounts  of  men  who  possesiscd 
fully  developed  and  visible  tails;  but 
count  them  apocryphal.  We  hav*? 
been  told  by  an  excellent  ditch -diggei 
iu  our  employment,  that,  in  an  ancient 
church  in  his  native  Innisfail,  there 
hang,  to  this  dsiy,  sad  tiles  taken  in  bat- 
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tie,  a  thousand  or  two  years  ago,  from 
ctivalry  of  the  invading  Danes  ;  and 
that  the  legend,  that  these  heathen  war- 
riors were  tailed*  is  confirmed  by  holes 
in  the  binder  part  of  the  saddles,  which 
were  undoubtedly  for  an  anidogous  u^e 
with  the  perforatinn  in  the  nether  gar* 
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dox  ancestors,  Adam  and  Eve,  may  he 
presumed  to  have  borne  the  beginnings 
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mcnta    of   the     Fiend,    as     told     bv 


1857,] 


Tailg. 


South<>y  in  oar  motSI  ^om^  travc*l«>rs 
\mve  also  brought  ua  accouuU  of  taili'd 
negroes  in  puiit^rn  Africa;  but  tlio 
wearers  are  not  produce*!  at  tht^  Juriliii 
des  PI  antes  or  before  the  Britiah  Asao* 
ciation  yet. 

8(1(1113  form  of  tail  has  existed  throuf^h 
all  the  ages  with  which  geologic* 
al  investif^iition  has  made  us  acquaint- 
ed. Thi>  aucient  trili>bitf^ti  had  often 
cnudttl  spiiK^a  and  poiuted  appendages, 
a!§  \invo  tilt"  modern  liinuli»  which  are 
among  thrir  nean^st  analogues.  The 
**old'faishinned  fislies*^  of  tlio  subcar- 
bonifortms  rocks  had  tail?T  as  well  as 
tiieir  modtTQ  representatives,  tlxungh 
of  a  somewhat  pecuhar  type,  the  ver* 
tebral  column  being  prolonged  iut**  the 
upper  luho  of  the  taiJ,  winch  was  long- 
er tliftn  the  lower.  This  **  heteriicer- 
cal**  form  was  the  prevailing  style  iu 
which  toils  were  worn  until  after  the 
period  of  the  Oohte^  that  **  misty-mid- 
regitin'*  of  the  geological  Dark  Ages; 
after  which,  tails  of  the  **  hnmocereal/" 
*nr  equally- lobed  form  came  into  vogno, 
and  are  now  tho  almost  universal  rule. 
Thus  we  see  that  a  peculiar  form  of 
this  member  becomes  a  **  characteristic 
of  geological  time,"  and  has  a  siguiii' 
conoa  not  unworthy  of  the  attention 
bestowed  on  it  by  Agcissiz* 

But  never  mind  the  scienlifxo  value 
of  the  tail,  or  its  practical  use»  ft>r  the 
present.  We  regard  first*  out  of  de- 
ference to  the  ladies,  its  capacity  and 
character  for  oniament  and  physiog- 
nomictd^espressioTu  Take,  as  the  ex- 
ample most  familiar,  the  t*iil  of  the 
horse. 
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The  remark  a!  tie  ^ace  and  dignity 
of  this  form  of  the  tail,  as  well  ii"*  the 
peculiar  beauty  of  itt*  materia!,  have 
procured    for  it   a   partial    exemption 
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from  that  contempt  wfiioh  has  fallen  on  J 
most  of  its  family*     From  the  remoteatr 
anti<iuity  it  has  been  borne  as  a  stand- 
ard before  armiest  an^i  alike,  from  the 
turhan  of  the  sheik  of  the  desert,  or 
the  helmet  of  the  cuirassier  of  Napole- 
on»  has  **  braved,  a  thoui-ani]  years,  the 
battle  and  the  breexe."     The  tail  of  the 
ostrich    has    been   no   more    universal 
ornament  for  the  head  of  the  fair»  than 
thtJ  tail  of  the  horse  has  been  for   the 
head  of  the  brave.     In  this  capacity,  it 
has    Haunted    from    the    pyramids   of 
Egypt  tt>  the  minarets  of  Moscow  ;  and, 
at  this  day,  dangles  beside   the   beards 
and  moustaches  of  tough  cavalry  sol- 
diers of  every  clime.      The    Ortomau 
soldier  hopes  lor  no  higher  dignity  than  j 
the  pachalic  which   entitles   him   to  l>e1 
preceded  in  ceremonious  procession  by  1 
three  such  uffitual  emblems  ;  and,  among] 
the  tr*jphies  which   hang  high  in  the! 
Invalides  of  Paris  and  the  Arsenal  of  [ 
Venice,   are  horse-tail   standards,  cap* I 
tared  in  desperate  battle  with  Turk  orl 
Algerine. 

No  dauber  of  devils  ever  yet  tacked 
the  horde's  tail  to  any  of  his  dem«»ii8« 
nor  did  any  civilized  man  yet  affix  it  t<^l 
any  part  of  his  own  person,  save  thatl 
deemed  moat  honorable.  It  has  long, 
somewhat  disguised  by  nrtifieial  cnn- 
iiigs^  cc^vered  the  head  of  the  judge  on 
the  Ijench,  and,  in  the  wig  of  the  chan- 
cellor, added  dignity  to  the  debates  of 
the  most  august  of  senates.  From 
tliese  high  callings*  il  has,  to  some  ex- 
tent, fallen,  when  its  mate  rail  forms  the 
covering  of  furniture,  however  costly; 
or  when,  furtively  plucked  from  its  na- 
tive spot  by  school-boy  fijigers,  it  is 
turned  into  the  juvenile  angler*8  line; 
tliough  the  latter  use  we  deem  n^it  igno- 
ble, when  we  remember  how  highly 
prized  was  our  horse -hair  tackle  of  old, 
lirst  in  the  inventory  of  all  our  proper- 
tVi  and  mourned,  when  lost  on  a  log  in 
the  bottom  of  mi  eddying  trout- strewn, 
with  our  sincerest  sorrow.  Nor  is  it  to 
he  thought  degraded,  rather  the  revers^e, 
when,  bound  t4>  the  magic  bc»w  of  Paga- 
nini  or  Die  Bull,  it  draws  forth» 

**  rnlwiatioff  all  \he  torde  that  tio 
The  bidden  eunl  of  linnnouy." 

And,  drawn  by  fniry  finfrers,  with  nim- 
ble needle,  throntrh  silken  fabrics,  it 
has  formed  embmidery  whieli  any  lady 
might  covet;  and,  in  short,  has  at- 
tained, in  many  way.«,  to  more  hcmor 
than  sits  on  the  hair  of  most  headjs. 
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lion.  Not  Bltogether  unlike  is  it  to 
tliose  of  the  buvtoe  family,  iniu«Eiiucb 
as  it  is  tt  luiro,  tappriug,  vertebral  pro- 
loijgjidon  with  a  tuft  at  the  tip*  The 
tBil^  of  the  OK,  w}wu  an  hundred  are 
whiskiug^  at  onc€*  ovor  tlio  harika  of  a 
deiijso  dr«>vei  has   a   Bomewhat  pictur- 


To  appro ciflte,  liowever,  its  perf po- 
tion in  it^  nfttive  ornamental  capacity, 
look  at  tho  horse  as  naturfi  madfi  hinit 
and  gf^ntlemea  ridfl  him,  and  tlicni  as 
jockpy.s  tmtitiforni  and  livery- stables 
hire  hnn.  All  grace  Yani:shed»  tbf*  wav- 
iiig  line  of  beauty  destroyed^  the  docked 
and  set  up  tail  of  the  hack  is  eloqiit*nt 
of  his  degradation.  As  the  goatee  and 
imperial  of  the  snob  compare  with  tho 
heard  of  Jnpiter  or  Moses,  8o  compares 
the  bob-tail  of  the  horse  driven  by  the 
snob  on  the  Avenue  to  the  waving 
switch  of  the  barb  ridden  by  IshinaePs 
descendant  on  ike  shores  of  the  Red 
sea* 

Let  fancy  carry  still  fnrther  the  al- 
teration, and  cut  the  tail  olT  Bucephalus  , 
entirely.  See  him,  snuffing  up  the  bat- 
tle afar  off.  tieighing  at  the  thunder  of 
the  captains  and  the  shouting,  prancing 
and  caracoling,  bereft  of  the  streannng 
standard  which,  whiloine,  he  uplifted  so 
proudly  at  beat  of  drum  or  blast  of 
bugle^  his  useless  crupper  flapping  on  a 
Htem  bare  and  round  as  that  of  a  Dutch 
galliot !  Though  he  be  Bucephalus, 
and  Alexander  be  hi  a  rider,  he  is  ridicu- 
lous. 


:vm 


Look,  now,  at  another  variety  of  the 
tail — that  whicl*  appertains  to  the  lordly 
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esnue  air ;  and  the  same  memher,  when 
la  Bill  ng  the  brindled  flanks  of  the  square- 
browed  leader  of  the  herd,  rises  into 
decided  dignitv.  So  Child©  Harold 
saw  him  at  the  bull -fight  in  Seville — 

**  Hero — there — be  tame  his  threftteniiii?  front, 

in  suit 
His  fimt  at  tuck  J  wide  wttvinjif  to  and  fro 
llirt  tiimry  luil— red  rolls  hia  eye's  dilated 

glow'/* 

Yet  the  tail  of  the  lion  is  a  Rupcrior 
thtng.  It  has  a  quiet  self-possession 
and  dignitj  m  its  motion »  vrhich  make 
it  a  fit  sceptre  for  the  monnreh  of  the 
desert.  Whether  trailing  in  the  sandt 
as  its  illustrious  predecessor  crouches 
in  ambu^ib  for  the  giraffe,  or  streaming 
meteor- like  on  the  troubled  air  in  the 
deadly  bound,  it  is  ever  the  tail  of  a 
lion,  flt  companion  for  the  mane  and 
talons,  broad  front  and  powerful  muscles 
with  which  it  is  associated. 

And  how  difierent  in  air  and  character 
aro  the  tails  of  the  less  noble  feline 
races  I  Regard  those  of  the  leopard  or 
tiger,  those  long,  cylindrical,  snaky 
rolls  of  fur,  pliant^  twisting,  coiling;  eo 
fitly  associated  with  half  mild,  half  fe- 
rocious cast  of  features,  and  peering, 
diagonal  eyes  ;  equally  with  these  evinc- 
ing to  the  physiognomist  a  nature 
formed  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and 
spoils*  and  expreissing  cruelfy*  foppish- 
neps,  voluptuousness,  and  insincerity 

In  the  most  faniiliar  of  the  feline  races, 
we  can  observe  the  expression  of  the 
tfiil  to  change  as  its  o^vner  outgrows  itn 
early  innocence,  and  develops  its  treach- 
erous, cattish  natui-e.  Notice  the  tail  of 
the  nursling  kitten^  before  the  goro  of 
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mice  has  reddened  ito  iDOiptent  whl^k- 
era.  There  is  do  deceit  nur  malice  in 
it,  it  ia  carried  about  Uonefitly*  bolt-up- 
righti  ri^itl  or  oscillating  in  a  parox- 
ysm of  tun.  Aa  tlie  kitten  be  come  a  a 
f'ut,  tlie  tail  cliangeB,  it  iDngtluns  and 
lirnbersT  droops  and  iDfends,  untili  aa  the 
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mature  puss  snenkfl  round  the  chicken- 
coop,  or  prowls  in  the  lardt^rt  its  air  and 
motiotii^  bf^tniy  all  the  guilo  of  lipr  na* 
ture.  In  the  vt^temn  mo  user,  it  varies 
as  content  or  pawnion  bears  sway*  Pur- 
ring in  your  lap,  puss  waves  coquettish- 
ly  liPF  tail,  nr  droops  it  in  drowsy  satin- 
frtctirm»  But  the  aame  tail,  when  its 
pro|vrtftor  m  cornereil  by  yoar  terrier, 
becomes  a  thick  club  on  which  each 
particular  hnir  doth  stand  on  end,  &s  if 
electrified  with  anger. 

In  significance  of  feeling,  however, 
all  taik  yield  to  that  of  the  dog.  Etub 
legs  in  its  variety — from  the  sweeping 
train  of  the  Newfoundlander  to  tho 
long,  naked  whip  of  the  greyhound,  or 
the  Btiff  wisp  of  the  terrier — its  express* 


ire  curvea  and  motions  ever  harmonize 
with  its  owner's  feelings,  and  go  through 


a  whole  gamut  of  higher  and  lower  pitch 
of  Kpirit.H,  fr*>m  the  briKk,  uniniated  flour- 
ish of  the  Better,  as  the  gun  is  taken 
a -field,  to  the  nuserahle  droop  or  re- 
versed curve  of  tho  beaten  hound.  But 
our  readers  in  every  country  locality 
will  find  living  illuHtratitnis  worthy  of 
fitudy,  in  every  street,  and  will  discover 
hardly  any  two  canine  extremities  alike, 
or  any  one  which  presenti^  the  .same  char- 
acter and  espresaion  fur  five  minutea 
together* 

Among  the  families  of  birds,  every 
child  will  nelect  the  peacoek  as  the  glo- 
rified cxaniplar  of  onjamental  tail.  No- 
thing, certainly,  can  be  more  splendid 
than  this  gorgeous  circle  of  green  and 
gold ;  hut  it  isi  not  really  what  it  is 
called,  but  a  train  of  long  feathers  grow- 
ing from  the  back,  the  real  tail  being 
beneath,  and  sening  only  as  a  support 
to  this  ovprtihadowiug  splendor.  The 
kindred  tribes  of  pheasants  and  tur- 
keys, however,  disiplay  a  similar,  though 
plainer,  sIimw,  whith  is  made  of  the 
true  tuibfeuthers.  The  bird  of  para- 
dise, the  widow-finch,  tjie  domestic 
cock,  and  many  other  examples  may 
he  readily  calh^d  b)  nnnd,  showing  how 
far  botli  the  graee  of  form  and  Iw^anty 
of  plumage  of  birds  are  dc»pendent  on 
this  part  of  (heir  organ iawlion. 

Enough  of  tails  in  their  o  run  mental 
and  expressive  aspect;  let  us  turn  to 
thdr  pracfical  use,  and  look  at  the 
part  they  play  in  the  aniioid  ecuiomy. 
In  this,  some  caution  is  neces^sury,  lest 
wo  adopt  somo  of  tho  romantic  fictions 
which  have  found  their  %viiy  into  grave 
trentises  of  nalnml  history;  some  of 
which  mnj"  have  ho  much  of  color  of 
truth  as  to  make  tho  separation  of  fact 
and  falseliood  as  difiicnlt  as  was  tho 
task  of  Nieliuhr,  in  deciding  on  the 
credibility  of  early  lioraan  history. 

Wo  may,  in  the  exercise  of  this  dis- 
crimination, reject  the  story,  liow  the 
fox  makes  of  his  tail  an  angling- rod  and 
line,  though  it  be  told  circumstantially, 
and  on  the  authority  of  a  bishop — the 
Itamed  l*ontoppidan,  of  Norway,  Ho 
narrates  how  Reynard  places  himself  on 
a  Btone,  at  the  water's  edge,  on  a  fiord, 
and  drops  his  bushy  tail  in  the  shallow 
brine.  To  it  are  attracted  the  crabs 
which  prowl  among  tho  pebldes  and 
sea- weed,  and,  as  they  fasten  their 
claws  in  its  hair,  the  cunning  animal, 
by  a  sudden  reversial  of  lni»  position, 
casts  them  out  upon  dry  land,  and 
makes  of  tliem  a  capital  breakfast 
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Auother  narnitiTeT  whicb  onginatftd 
with  Dfunpier,  and  has  the  saoction  of 
many  repetidoDs^  we  may  brand  as  iin- 
Imstwortbjr^  wliile  we  tell  it  for  its  ex- 
oeUence  as  an  invention  :  When  cer- 
tain monkejs  of  South  America  come, 
in  tbeir  woodland  migratiou^,  tu  a  lirer 
too  wide  to  be  taken  at  a  leap,  thejr 
0e^k  a  point  where  two  tall  trees  stand 
on  the  oppoi^te  bank^.  Ruund  the  over- 
hanging botigh  of  one.  the  ^toute^  mon- 
key  coil5  bis  tJul,  and  thereby  pendant, 
head  downward,  gra<%p^  in  hii:  paws  the 
tail  uf  monkey  u timber  two.     The  lat- 


f<^  doM  the  BMne  bj  number  three,  and 
gi»  on,  until  a  pendant  chain  of  two  or 
three  dozen  is  fWrmedt  when  thry  be- 
gin to  swing  in  bftgvT  ood  tonger 
sweeps,  until  the  final  monkey  can 
catch,  when  at  the  end  of  hi*  arc  of  mo- 
tion,  a  projecting  Kmb  of  the  opposttf* 
tree.  Then  he  cUmbs  up  until  he  ba*  a 
good  point  d^appuu  and  monkey  nimi* 
ber  one,  lettini^  go  bis  bold  on  the  op- 
posite tree,  the  chain  swin|r»  ncro^.«, 
and  all  scramble  up  each  other  in  re- 
Tersed  order,  and  go  on  their  way  mer- 
rily. 


^ 
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We  quote,  but  to  condemn  as  fiihlea. 
the  accounts  current  in  our  yoath  of 
the  hoop-Fnake,  that  dreaded  reptile 
which  was  Rrtid  tr>  bare  a  sting  at  its  ei- 

» i*-    which  it  was  wont  tn  take  in 

I  til  us  aMvniiis  the  form  of 


the  olden  symbo]  of  etemitj<»  and  thcot 
to  roll,  wheel-like,  with  great  speed,  In 
pursuit  of  the  hapless  trareler,  until, 
ju^t  as  he  was  orertaken,  it  would 
stmighten  iteeelf  with  a  sudden  sprinir* 
and  pierce  him  with  the  dcndly  ptuau 
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The  only  Icnawn  metho<l  of  escape  was 
in  taking  refugo  Ue lurid  a  tret-S  which 
the  serpt^nt  would  sometimes,  in  its 
hliiid  fury,  transfix — tlxo  result  biung 
inevitably  tho  dt'ath  batli  of  the  treo 
liod  its  asjiailaut 


^^^ 
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We  should  also,  at  least,  Buspetid 
giving  full  credonee  to  the  Btory  how 
the  rat  makes  of  hi.i  wiry  appeudii,  on 
speciid  occflsions,  a  dmug-lit-chaia  ur 
tow-line.  Yt?t  we  are  assured  thiit  once, 
ill  Scotland »  a  thrifty  Im'rd,  finding  liia 
aUjTo  f>f  e|^gs  to  diminij^hr  watched  to 
»ee  hovT  the  thieves  could  entry  them 
away.  Ho  saw  throe  mti  go  together 
to  the  pile  of  egp^P,  when,  one  turn- 
ing on  his  back,  the  others  rolled  an 
egg  upon  him,  wliieb  be  clasped  safely 
to  hif*  boaorn,  and  hi^  companions*  tak* 
ing  his  tuil  curefully  in  tlieir  mouths, 
started  oil'  as  a  team  drawing  a  fledge, 
disappearing  behind  some  barrels  whieli 
were  the  outer  fortifications  of  their 
eastle. 

Another  story  of  rats*  tails  is  mnr© 
credible,  hovering  on  the  verge  between 
myth  and  sober  verity.  Thin  lime  it 
was  a  Frenchman,  whoso  oil  wasted  un- 


aewnintahly,   thoufrh  the  narrow  neck 
of  his  floak  had  seemed  a  sufficient  se- 


curity against  depredation.  By  a  course 
of  espionage  like  that  of  the  8cotohmau 
before- mentioned,  he  deteeted  the  rats 
lowering  their  tails  alternately  into  the 
ilai^k,  and  drawing  them  up,  covered 
with  the  hisicioutt  fluid,  which  eaeh  in 
tuni  offered  to  hin  friend. 

Leaving  the  skirts  of  fable*  land»  we 
^nd  enough  uses  of  tails  which  are  in- 
controvertible. The  fij^li's  tail  is  his 
pro[ielh^r,  by  which  the  pike  or  tlio  al- 
bicrJro  darts  liko  an  arrow  tbrougb  the 
water*  and  the  sahnon  ascends  the  fall. 
By  its  ]M>wer  the  breaching  whale 
throws  his  huge  hulk  of  a  hundred 
tons  clear  out  fn^m  the  brine,  to  fall  iti 
a  surge  and  splash  of  foam,  visible  from 
the  whaler's  deck  at  five  miles  distance; 
ajKi,  by  its  powerful  strokes,  he,  when 
si  ruck  by  the  harpoon,  dashes  off 
through  the  billows,  ten  knots  an  hour, 
drawing  after  him  the  bouts  filled  with 
his  persecutors,  htilf  drowned  iu  gpray. 
The  swordfisb  attjiins  by  its  use  the 
velocity  which  has,  in  repeated  in- 
stances, driven  his  blade  through  the 
copper  and  thick  planking,  deep  into 
the  ahip*9  Imld*  The  *''  pn_^peller,"  aa 
adapteti  to  our  vessels,  is  nothing  but  a 
fish's  talh  applied  (for  mechanical  cou- 
venienee)  with  a  rotary  instead  of  a  re- 
ciprocaring  motion — just  as  a  man,  not 
able  easily  to  pat  under  bis  niiJroad-en- 
iR:ine  a  set  of  legs  movhig  altenmtelyt 
like  his  own,  modifies  the  plan*  and  re- 
sorts to  the  contrivance  of  an  indefinite 
number  irf  legs  radiating  from  an  axle 
instead  of  a  hip  joint,  and,  by  nutating  it, 
brings  them  down  sueceasivoly  in  front 
of  each  t»ther,  so  that  bis  machine 
walks  or  runs  along  very  well. 

We  have  before  njentioned  the  peeti- 
liar  arrangement  of  the  tails  of  the  okl 
red-sandstone  and  carboniferous  fishes— 
an  arraitgement  perpetuated,  in  our  day«  ^ 
only  in  a  few  existing  instances,.fiuch  aft] 
the  eharks;  though  some  others,  such 
as  the  gar  or  lK>ny  pike,  which  have  a 
nearly  symmetrical  tail  when  adult,  have 
an  unequal  or  **  beterocercar*  one  while 
young — an  arrangement  which  seems  to 
thow  an  anahtgy  between  the  general 
progress  of  created  forms,  and  the  buo- 
cessive  stnges  in  life  of  the  growing  in- 
dividual— of  which,  whoso  would  know 
more,  let  him  suiiscribe  to  Agossaiz^fi 
new  workr  and  leani. 

The  forms  of  fishes*  tails  are  adapted 
to  the  general  ftu-m  of  their  owners,  and 
adapted  for  the  nttainment  of  greater 
or  less  speed*     The  cat-fish,  and  other 


sluggish  twimmers  havo  obtuae  or 
rounded  tails.  The  swifter  fishes,  Fuch 
118  the  mackerel  or  shark,  have  the  tail 
prolonged  into  pointed  lob^s^  so  that 
**  the  area  of  the  sorface  of  tho  tail  is  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  the  distance  from  ita 
axis  of  motion — ^the  figure  which  may 
be  cansidered  bejit  adapted  for  great 
velocity  of  progression."  So  say  the 
lenriied.  And  an  entirely  anrdogous 
feature  mny  be  perceived  in  the  wings, 
which  are  tho  propelling  organs  of 
birds^ — the  slow  and  heavy-flying  kitid**, 
hko  the  gallinaceous  tribe,  having  uhort 
and  rouitded  wings,  wliile  those  of  swift 
and  loojg-continued  flight,  as  the  swal- 
lows, gulls,  ajid  petrels,  have  long  and 
pointed  wings.  fixporinientSj  suggested 
by  8uch  observations,  seem  to  show 
that  poiiitei],  instead  of  broad  and  rectan- 
gultiri  puddles,  would  give  groater  velo- 
city to  steamboats,  wtTO  not  their  use 
p  rac  t i  e  al  ly  i  n  con vt^nien  t . 

The  lobster -like  Crustacea  also  make 
their  tails  iiiHtraiiicntivof  progression,  or 
rather,  we  should  say,  of  retrogrt?.H^ion, 
for  they  flap  them  vioknitly  forward 
nnder  the  bod/,  and  dart  backward 
from  the  reaction  of  the  stroke  with  an 
urrow-Uke  velocity,  surprising  to  those 
who,  seeing  these  animida  oidy  on 
laud,  deem  them  sluggish  iu  their 
movemenU. 

The  swimming  reptiles  also  make  the 
tail  th<nr  main  instrument  of  progression 
— at  leaht,  those  which  have  tail)  of 
t^erviceablo  size*  The  miu-ioo  lizards  of 
the  Galapagos  or  Encantadaa  (those 
rooky  ii<lea  of  which  Melvillo  has  told 
our  readers  such  a  dreamy  iind  yet 
truthful  story),  when  they  swim,  fold 
their  legs  close  to  tht-ir  sidcw,  and  move 
by  lateral  oscilktiuns  of  the  tail  80 
does  the  aUigafcor^so  does  the  iguana, 
when  he  takes  the  water— so  swim*  the 
snake,  when  driven  from  the  bankt  con* 
verting  almost  hiii  whole  length  into  one 
late  rally -moving  propeller.  This  tradi- 
tional euvmy  of  our  race  is  nnt,  how- 
ever, aa  a  little  girl  of  my  acquaintance 
once  remarked  of  a  garlersnake,  **  aU 
tailJ'  but  is  distinctly  separable  into 
head,  neck,  and  body,  also;  and  anato- 
mists have,  in  Kome  fipeclest  detected 
even  rudimentary  legs. 

The  tail  of  the  alligator  and  that  of 
the  shark,  olwii,  are,  upt^n  suitable  occa- 
sions, convertible  into  offensive  wi4Qpona 
of  no  small  power  ;  ami,  on  their  cap- 
ture, it  ij*  advisable  to  spcnre  nr  disable, 
as  soon  as  possible,  thiij  powerful  flail, 


which    sweeps    eTerything    before  it. 
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perhaps  it  was  of  such  instances  • 
Milton  had  heard,  when  he  wrote,  in  1 
hymn  on  the  Nativity*  bow 

*'  Tbe  old  drftj^nn,  iinrler  proand, 
Jn  cln?!or  lioilOi  hnnud— 
liiyt  tia.lf  so  far  ciL«t^  h]n  aocii stained  rwfiy — 
Aad,  wrt>th  to  sec  bis  kiuRd+Mu  fail, 
Swiadgea  tbo  aculy  hurror  of  hiB  folded  tiuL** 

Here  we  see  that  tlie  despised  m^m' 
her  is  not  qaite  unmeotionable  by  writers 
of  some  standing.  We  might  quote 
more  from  the  t^ame  authority,  of  *^  Ty- 
jdion  huge,  ending  in  snaky  twine/*  or 
of  the 

•'  Serpent,  etaudlajf  ea  bis  rcar^ 
Cir<^alar  biwe  of  ritiiug  folds,  that  lowered, 
A  aurgiag  amxe^ — " 

or  from  an  older  poem  b till— how  Behe- 
moth '^movelh  his  tail  like  acedar"- 
many  another  allasion,  were  it  neoee 
still  further  to  digidfy  our  subject-     Wo 
truiit,  however*  it  is  needless. 

En  pas.saut  from  the  repttlia,  we 
may  say  that  their  tails  are  not  in  com- 
petent of  being  made  into  musical  in* 
strum ents,  whatever  may  be,  according 
to  the  old  adagej  the  impracticability  of 
making  such  a  use  of  the  same  menilKT 
of  the  pig.  We  do  not,  however,  mean 
n  whistlo,  but  only  a  set  of  castinets  or 
bones.  We  call  into  court,  as  a  wit- 
ness, the  rattle  snake,  and  the  fact  is 
demonstrated.  And,  before  leaving  the 
consideration  of  the  tail  as  an  ofiV^uslvp 
weapon,  we  will  refer  to  tho  Pting  ray 
(trygon),  which  bears  a  sharp  ami  ser- 
rated spine  midway  upon  its  tail,  which 
can  inflict  a  severe  wound  on  its  incau 
tiou9   captor.      The  virulent  weapan 
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lioiiie  by  BCorpions  and  other  insecist  at 
their  hinder  extreinitit*'',  ore  not  proper- 
ly to  be  cited  as  illustriitioua  of  our 
tiubj«ct;  for  these  spitpful  apiH^fuiiigea 
aro  only  situated  caudrxUy — not  tail^  in 
thfiinsfdvos— iiud  differing  only  in  l'»ca- 
tion  from  the  similar  and  moro  deadly 
weapons  borno  by  veoomnus  aerpenta 
in  their  jawa,  atid  by  centipedes  on  one 
of  ibeir  front  pairs  of  feet. 

Birds  put  their  tails  to  more  uses  than 
one.  Not  to  recur  to  their  ornamental 
capacity,  noticed  in  speaking  of  the  pea- 
cook  and  pheasant,  we  may  look  at  thetn 
in  their  guiding  function,  ns  rudders  to 
steer  the  bird  in  its  rapid  flifi^bt.  That 
they  serve  this  purpose  is  undeniable  ; 
for,  if  the  reador  will  do  as  we  did  once 
(we  admit  that  it  waa  in  boyish  nii.Hchief, 
and  not  in  scientitic  iuve^^tigaiiun),  and 
pull  out  a  pigGoii*8  terminal  feathers,  hid 
uncertain  and  staggering  flight  will  at 
oneo  prove  that  he  has  l*>st  a  eontrob 
ling  member.  In  further  proof  of  thi;*, 
it  may  be  remarked  that,  while  hirdn  of 
rapid  and  well- controlled  flight — wuch  as 
the  falcons  and  swallows — have  taib  of 
very  useful  dimensions,  the  tribes  which 
niako  no  use  of  their  wing;*  have  no  tails 
of  any  cont^*  quence.  Instances  of  this 
are  a^en  in  the  penguins,  grebes,  mid 
loons,  am-oig  aquatic  birds,  and  the 
iitruthious  tribes  among  terrestrial  forniii. 
The  ostrich^  with  its  feeble  wings,  has 
but  a  tuft  of  soft  pluinea  as  a  c^ftudal  orna- 
ment ;  the  apteryx,  hi  %vhich  the  winga 
are  merely  rudimentary  and  only  do* 
teoted  on  close  Bcrutinyi  haa  no  tail  at 
all. 

In  some  birds ,  the  tail  forms  a  sort 
of  third  limb  or  support,  so  that  the 
bird  is  prHetieally  a  tripod.  Ho  it  is 
with  the  wood  peek er»  who  hold.-i  tight 
to  the  tree  with  bia  claws,  while  hia  toil- 
feathers,  brae* 
ed  against  the 
bark  below, 
keep  liim  from 
falling  back- 
ward or  slip- 
ping down,  and 
support  him 
most  comfort' 
ably  and  con- 
veniently in  hh 
erect  position* 
If  you  cxmniiie 
bis  tail  -  feath- 
ers, you  will 
fiud  them  worn 
to  sharp  pointa 


by  friction  i  and  the  same  is  true  of  those 
of  the  chimney-swallow,  who  clings  in 
the  same  manner  to  the  rough  sides  of 
his  native  flue. 

Among  quadruped:*,  the  kangaroo 
seems  to  make  u^e  of  his  tail  in  an  ana- 
higous  way,  as  be  sits  erect  and  views 
the  land  around  Iiim.  More  than  this« 
it  has  been  reported  that  this  member, 
which,  with  him,  is  very  stout  and  mus- 
cular, aids  very  uiueh  in  his  flying 
leaps ;  and  that,  if  deprived  of  it^ 
assistance,  his  bttunds  are  awkwiird 
and  much  diminished  in  length.  For 
this,  however*  we  will  not  be  answer- 
able. 
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Other  quadrupeds  find  their  tails  ex- 
ceedingly convenient  in  various  ways. 
When  a  boy,  we  were  told  bow  the 
fiquirrel  used  his  as  a  blanket  on  re- 
tiring for  the  nigiiL  There  is  m\  au- 
thentic instance  ♦>f  this  kind  in  the 
great  ant-eater  of  Guiana,  who  regular- 
ly covers  himself  with  the  bushiest  of 
tails*  when  ho  curls  up  to  sleep.  His 
smaller  relative,  the  lesser  ant-eater, 
makes  a  differ- 
ent use  of  his  ; 
for  it  is  long 
and  prehensilei 
and,  says  an 
nc  corn  to  au- 
thority, **wheii 
about  to  sleep, 
it  hides  its 
niuz/Je  in  the 
furof  its  breast, 
and,  letting  its 
fore -feet  hang 
down  on  each 
aide,  wraps  the 
whole  t\^\%\ly 
around  with  it« 
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tail."  A  very  iinwg  arraDgementr  cer- 
tainly. 

Many  monke jb  tise  their  toils  in  the 
same  maiiTier,  ami  h  in  most  cmivenient 
t<>  them  aa  a  fiftk  prtthensilo  limh,  hy 
which  they  swing  and  dandle  meiTily 
**  under  the  blossutn  that  liangs  from  tfao 
lm»igh»"  A  bettfT  arranges  merit  for  a 
frait-piekin^  animal  carmot  ho  ima- 
gined»  and  it  is  hy  a  BiaipltJ  exaggera- 
tion of  this  pf*wi  r  that  thf*  very  good 
8t«jry  of  their  sur^peusion-hridgoa,  al- 
ready mentioned*  has  been  made. 

The  ti»e  of  the  tail  as  a  fly -flap  ia  too 
well  known  to  need  notice. 

Wo  <MJunt  for  fahles  the  stories,  how 
the  hoiiver  makes,  of  his  flattened  and 
gcaly  taih  a  aledge  whereon  to  drag  lit- 
tle bardenB,  or  a  trowel,  wherewith  to 
temper  and  plaster  the  mud-niortar  of 
his  dams,  and  the  wulla  of  his  little 
Venice.  Yet  we  believe  ita  peculiar 
fi>rm  is  not  without  i^ome  ohjeet,  iind 
that  it,  as  well  as  th«  h<»riznii tally  flat- 
tened tail  uf  the  ttrnithorhyiielms  or  the 
vertically  Jiattened  tail  of  the  musk-  rot, 
has  some  use  in  its  owner*6  subaqueous 


excurBionfl,  either  in  the  way  of  propel- 
ler or  rudder. 

Eni»iigh  of  our  subject  for  this  time, 
Wq  have  traced  it  thruugh  a  great  vari- 
ety of  forms  and  functions,  and  might 
extend  our  list  of  illustrations  much 
further^  hut  our  space  is  occupied. 
And  so,  without  attempting  that  grace- 
ful and  taper  p*jroration  which  might 
seem  in  keeping  with  the  puhjectt  wo 
will  just  make  a  short  end  of  it,  thus: 


^^ 
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DELICATE    HEALTH. 


I  WENT  to  Europe  for  my  health.  I 
was  afflicted  with  c tranche  Irachml's^ 
or  bronchitis,  nobody  cuuld  tell ;  and.  like 
the  handsome  young  par^ona  (except 
the  Imndnome),  who  injure  their  lean 
white  throats  with  too  little  lawn  around 
them  on  preaching  nceaHions,  I  went  out 
hy  ftuhscription.  That  is  to  suy,  my  aunt 
— bk^ss  that  dear  old  lady— tt>ld  me  to 
draw  on  her  at  sight  and  out  of  sight ; 
and  away  I  went. 

When!  reached  Paris,  which  I  did  in 
rather  a  roundabout  couri^e  of  travel,  I 
was  so  flusih  that  I  thought  of  introduc- 
ing anew  wy^tem  of  atnlinlating  ;  get  up 
ft  semi -locomotive  with  all  the  mud  em  im- 
provements— part  wheels,  part  paddled, 
patent  front  and  hack- action,  spring- 
Wttimed,  eccentric-tuniing,  submerged- 
propelling  affair — ^and  hiss,  whiz,  and 
t^putter  all  over  land  and  water  Europe, 
without  trouble  of  change.  But  alas  I 
what  with  those  agreeable  youths  of  the 
Jockey  Club,  who  taught  mo  lansquenet 
— a  little  lady  of  the  Academio  of  Music 
who  guided  my  inexperienced  toea  at  Bal 
Mahille^my    first    elianning  landlady, 


Madame  Josephiue,  in  the  Rue  Castig^- 
lione,  to  whom  I  devoted  innumerable 
Boua  in  hunchofl  of  daily  violets — and 
that  pretty,  fehort-jii[»on*d  i«yren  in 
Boivins  glnve-shop,  under  the  arcude, 
who  cogt  me  seven  Imndred  and  odd 
franc*  in  the  article  of  cravats  alone— 
I  was  fiiin  to  tjip  my  aunt^s  eichequer 
again  at  tlie  very  outset,  as  it  were, 
of  my  hygeia  of  travel.  Albeit,  I 
now  l>egan  to  n'form,  and  resolved  to 
seek  a  milder  clinmte,  advi:sed  hy  my 
nid  Freneh  doctor,  who  talked  polyglot 
English,  and,  in  league  with  the  royal 
pharmacentiist  to  the  British  embassy, 
nearly  ruined  me  with  advice»  at  twenty 
francs  per  looking  at  my  tongue,  and 
bottles  of  variegated  fluids  to  a  figure 
that  would  soon  have  consigned  me  to 
tlie  Morgue  I  ^^et  the  more  immediato 
cause  of  my  departure  from  Paris  was 
purely  attributable  to  the  pohce.  This 
was  tlie  way  it  happened  : 

I  was  snoozing  quite  luxuriously  one 
morning  in  the  prettily  curtained  bed  of 
my  apartments*  in  tlio  Hue  do  Heldur, 
when  my  gar^on  gave  me  a  uudge  and 
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told  mo  Havre  waa  a  monisleur  wished  to 
eec  me.  I  declined,  in  my  abarpest  res- 
taurant French  I  to  »c^  or  hold  epeecli 
with  any  monaiear  whatever,  *' Mtiia 
monijiieur,  i\  le  faut;  it  is  an  homme 
i}i  til e  pol ic 0 . "  *  *  W h at ! "  I  ej acnlati* d . 
**  Agent  tie  police,"  said  Frangoia,  in  a 
tf^mfiBd  whir^per ;  **and  what  lias  mon* 
dear  committed  hiinself  in  ?"  **  Ble«iied 
if  I  know,  but  »how  him  in.*'  In  stepped, 
with  the  fuotfall  of  a  cat,  an  ace  lira  to  ly 
dressed  gentl<^mao,  with  mutton  chop 
whiskers,  a  gloiisy  beaver,  and  the  most 
delicate  straw- colored  glovea,  who  eare- 
fally  elosed  the  door  upon  my  garij^'ni, 
and|  drawing  near  with  the  most  polite 
and  graceful  manner,  isaid  in  a  low,  sweet 
tone; 

•^  Believe  me,  monsieur^  that  I  feel 
doaole  to  disturb  your  repose  at  this  nn- 
Beasonahlo  hour ;  but  I  am  commanded, 
by  M.  Le  Prefot  of  such  an  nrrondisse* 
mcnt,  to  desire  an  interview  when  raon* 
Hieur  can  make  it  convenient*' 

I  was  sitting  bolt  upright  by  this  time, 
and  etEimrnered  out  with  some  ill-con' 
cealcd  trepidation  : 

*  *  Co  m  men  t !  D  iable,  w  h  at,  p  ray ,  do  e« 
the  prefet  of  that  arroudis^ement  want 
with  me  7  I  haven*t  fired  any  glugs  or 
huUets  at  Louia  Napoleon  ;  got  up  a  re- 
volution, or  corresponded  with  Louia 
Blanc ;  have  1  ?     By  jingo,  I  won^t  go." 

**0!  mais  monsieur,  we  have  laws, 
here  in  France,  and  of  a  verily  M»  Le 
Prt-fet  insiistA,"  and  «o  forth,  etcettra. 

I  shall  hi\  in  Sauit  Pelngie  before 
niglit,  I  thought,  and  then  what  will  my 
good  aunt  think  when  I  cease  drawing 
any  more  little  bills.  However*  it  seem- 
ed liest  to  put  a  bold  face  on  the  busi- 
ness;, and  submit  without  protest ;  so,  re- 
<)uestii]g  the  man  in  the  straw  gloves  to 
look  c»ver  Gnitgnant^  which  he  did  avec 

tdaisir,  taking  souff  the  while,  I  swal- 
owt^d  a  hasty  cup  of  chocolate,  pulled 
on  my  duds,  and  announced  myself  all 
ready. 

Ttie  gnr^on  regarded  me  with  mani' 
fest  horror  «a  I  passed  by,  and  the  r^n- 
erable  csoncierge  chap  received  my  key 
ae  if  it  contained  contagion  of  the  wor^t 
type. 

*'  Where  ore  we  to  go  ?"  said  I  to 
my  plegttut  conductor,  as  we  reached  the 
porte-cochere. 

**Ahi  if  monsieur  p1ea<3e5i  we  will 
momtt  my  coupe,  which  is  but  a  step  off 
here,  at  the  comer  of  the  Boulevart.*' 

Very  satisfact«>ry  and  direct  answer 
that,  1  thought ;  but,  by  George,  if  these 


French  constabulary  people  can  drive 
such  a  neat  turn-out  as  that  with  the 
large  bay  horse,  I  wouldn't  mind  going 
into  the  servioe. 

Well,  oiF  wo  whirled,  round  by  the  - 
Bourse,  and  into  a  long  quiet  street, 
where  the  coupe  stopped,  and  out  we  got 
It  was  at  the  private  entrance  to  a  large 
pubhc  building,  where  a  cuirassier  of 
the  Garde  was  standing,  with  the  bridle 
of  his  steed  over  his  arm,  leaning  on  liia 
sabre,  with  a  dispatch  sabrt^tache  slung 
at  hk  mde.  I  began  to  think  that  I  waa 
a  prisoner  of  state  and  my  fate  sealed. 

The  door  swung  open,  and,  passing  up 
a  flight  of  steps,  my  conductor  preceded 
me  through  a  long  room,  where  half  a 
dozen  scriveners,  with  t^lxarp  eyes  and 
notes,  were  seated  at  tables  with  green 
clotl)s,  and  a  couple  of  burly  gendarmes 
standing  at  the  door.  They  all  eyed 
mo  with  suspicion,  but,  becoming  reck- 
less, 1  said  **  bonjour  messieurs,"  with 
excessive  politeness.  In  return  ti>  this 
ealutation,  I  only  received  some  dis- 
jointed grunts.  From  her©  I  was  taken 
to  another  and  another  room — with  the 
same  visaged  fcllowii  writing  liko  mad, 
everywhere — until  my  guide  touched  a 
bell,  where  was  inacribed  **  Bureau  du 
Prefet." 

In  we  went.  The  room  waa  hand- 
somely furnished  with  soft  carpets  and 
a  cheerful  fire  in  the  place.  At  one  cud 
was  a  broad  table  with  the  imperial  cy- 
pher embroidered  in  gold  on  the  comers 
of  the  ample  cloth,  where  was  seated  a 
rcmiid  little  man  eadng  radishes — of 
which  vegetaldu  there  was  a  big  vaseful 
before  him.  At  his  elbow  was  another 
t! mailer  table,  with  a  hump-backedyouth^ 
with  tiie  nioist  6t*ry  fit* ree  eves  I  ever 
beheld  in  a  mortars  head,  who  was  ap- 
p  are  n  i  ly  re  adiu  g  reports,  *  *  N  o  w  for  it,  *  * 
1  thought ;  "  good-by,  aunty."  My  con* 
d a ct<ir  advanced  in  front  of  me,  and  say- 
ing a  few  wards,  in  a  low,  soft  tone,  to  tlie 
individual  devouring  radishes,  be  aro^^e 
and,  crosfiiug  hjs  bauds — with  a  radish 
betwixt  his  fingers — before  him,  desired 
me  blandly  to  bo  seatt'd^  He  al^o  ob- 
served that  it  was  a  fine  day.  I  said  it 
was  very  fine.  It  waa  raining  like  a 
cataract  Turning  about  to  Humpy, 
lie  whispered  fiomething,  when  Humpy 
glided  out  of  the  room  like  an  ugly 
shade,  but»  presently  returning,  he  re- 
marked :  **  lis  sont  la !" 

Now,  who  in  the  name  of  mystification 
was  there,  or  what  they  bad  to  do 
with  me,  I  couldn't,  for  the  life  of  me, 
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divine;  but  I  Daturally  presumed^,  a  re- 
giment of  the  liwe  or  u  squadron  of 
chasseurs  to  murch  me  strmght  to  La 
Force,  or,  perbaps,  the  Bagne  at  Brest. 
I  was  refitdved,  at  first  to  show  fight  and 
then  jump  out  of  the  window  and  make 
a  chim  run  to  the  American  miniater's, 
irrup  mjself  up  in  the  American  flag^ 
rmd  die  gh>noiisly ;  but,  upon  reflect- 
ing that  I  should  brc^ak  my  neck  or  iegd» 
and  may  be  hoth^  and  bo  o aught  by  that 
cuirit^Bier  of  the  Giirdo  beaidesi,  and  re- 
flecting, too,  that  Engine  Sue  had  mnt* 
ten  very  exciting  accounts  of  the  life  in 
the  Paris  prisons,  and  that  I  might  make 
the  acquiiint^nc©  of  a  Fluur  tie  Marie 
or  somo  villain  of  distinction,  I  held  my 
peace  and  remained  passive. 

All  til  is  took  place  in  loss  than  o  min- 
ute, when  the  prefet  opened  the  busi- 
ness by  saying  that  it  was  only  nataral 
monsieur  should  be  a  little  inconve- 
uionced  by  coming  to  see  him,  but  truly 
his  time  was  so  much  occupied  with  af- 
fairs, ho  had  taken  the  liberty  of  asking 
the  pleasure  of  an  interview. 

**  Bieii  1  monHieur/'  I  ventured  to 
reply,  **  now  I  nm  here»  suppose  you  tell 
me  what  you  wish  with  me.'* 

'*  0  !  ah  !  ct'rttdiily,  quite  natural. 
Monsieur  Jules,  1  pray  you  to  proceed 
de  Kuito  with  the  interrogalories  with 
this  y  ouu  g  gc  u  tie  man.  Pardon  !  — 1 1  lo  U' 
sand  purdnns,  monsieurt"  conliuued 
the  prefet,  turning  to  me  again  with  his 
mouth  full  of  radishes — I  waa  wishing 
they  might  choke  him^**  you  will  reply 
to  the  questions  of  my  socretary,  brief- 
ly." 

Hereupon,  M-  Humpy  Jules  rolled  his 

little  table,  wliich  was  on  casters,  like  a 

nine-pin  ball,   straight  out  at  my  knee- 

I  joints,  and,  plucking  a  pen  from  behind 

'  one  of  his  long,  thin  ear9»  ns  if  he  was  a 

\  porcupine  of  hterary  propensities,   he 

drew  paper  before  him,  and,  darting  a 

,  black  mity  look  at  me  out  of  his  fierce 

I  ©yes,  8aid»  **  Ecoutezf*' 

Listen  !  By  the  rascalities  of  Yidocq, 
I  heard  the  beat  of  the  fellow*s  heart. 
I  Glancing  at  a  slip  of  paper  written  in 
I  cypher,  without  the  slightest  civility  or 
politeness,  his  chief  all  the  while  munch- 
ing radishes,    and  snapping   his  white 
'  teeth,  he  began  my  examination. 

"  KcMJutez  !  You  made  the  trajet  from 
L^oniion  to  Hamburg,  August  seven- 
teenth. Wtu  pursued  the  route  by 
[Brussels,  up  the  Hhine  to  Switz,  when 
at  Lausanne  you  met  with  some  abra- 
bious)    nf    nbg,'» — **  Yesi    collar    bone 
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smashed, too*'— "thence  you  descended 
into  France  by  the  frontier  of  Bnllegardd 
and  passed  on  to  Lyons.  Thert*,  on  the 
first  of  October,  you  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Mademoiselle  Laure" — 
**  0 !  oui.  Monsieur  Jules»  most  re- 
spectable person" — ^**and  at  the  Hotel 
de  TEpie,  at  Auxerre,  you  summoned 
the  hotel  keeper  before  the  prefet  for 
extortion"^—"  Pardieu !  yes^  and  made 
the  Italian  renegade  smart  for  it,  t/>o," 
I  said,  getting  interested  in  my  own 
biography  ;  but  Humpy  never  paid 
the  least  attention  to  my  interruptions, 
and  went  on  like  the  toll  of  a  cracked 
be  11^"  arriving  at  Paris,  you  demeured 
three  days  at  Hotel  Men  rice" — **  All 
the  t^ulorsfnmi  America  there,"  1  again 
broke  in — '*then  chan^pd  your  lodg- 
ings to  the  Rue  Castighone,  and  after- 
wards to  your  present  aptu-tment  in  Ru© 
de  Helder." 

Here  If.  Jules  paused  a  second,  and, 
reaching  over  with  his  ears  to  the  pre- 
fet, without,  however,  removing  his  gaze 
from  me»  he  whi^pen'd  a  few  word«. 
Whereupon  the  prefet  glanced  over  the 
paper,  smiled,  bit  a  ratlish,  said,  "  Oui, 
certaiiiement,'"  when  Humpy  resumed  : 

♦*  The  mode  of  life  that  monsieur  has 
passed  in  Paris  has  been  gay.  Hid 
medical  attendant  recommends  light  di- 
version .  Monsie  ur  frequents  the  opera, 
the  clubSf  and  dances  the  can-can  nt 
Ranelach.  Last  Tuesday  week  mon- 
sieur attended  mademoiselle" — **  Most 
rc«?pfictable  young  person,"  I  again 
jerked  in,  fearful  lest  the  entire  exam- 
ination, after  my  incarceration,  would 
meet  the  eyes  of  my  aunt  in  the  Ame- 
rican journals— **  attended  mademoi- 
selJe  to  Versailles  to  see  the  g^and  wa- 
ters play,  from  where  he  returned  in 
the  evening  and  supped  at  the  Mai  sou 
Doree.  On  Wednesday" — but  it  is 
nepdless  to  recapitulate  all  this  sharp 
secretary  told  me  of  my  life,  habits,  and 
associations,  until  I  fairly  made  up  my 
mind  that  he  was  the  Diablo  B^uteux 
himself,  and  I  looked  under  the  table  to 
see  if  he  was  not  fitted  with  hoofs  in- 
stead of  varnished  boots.  Coming  at 
lost,  however,  to  a  full  stop,  and  glaring 
nt  me  ferociously,  while  the  pomts  of 
his  ears  inclined  towards  me  like  a  pair 
of  horns,  he  suid  : 

"  Attendez  1  Monsieur  Henri  Auguste 
Veese  !" 

I  gave  a  start ;  for  it  was  the  first  time 
I  had  heurd  my  middle  Dome  since  I 
learned  to  talk,  aud,  at  the  same  time. 
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caugbt  up  a  steel  pen  for  ags^rngfiiv© 
purp*tr^ef*,  in  readiu*?8S  to  pick  NL 
Huinpy'H  liliafp  eycB  out  of  hi^  lioad. 
He  was  not  in  any  way  dij^ctmcerted, 
however,  by  tliis  demon stmtion^  and 
mert'ly  wavud  roe  to  be  seateii  aguin  by 
a  gC'ntle  movpni^nt  of  bij«  finger. 

•'  M,  Hf^nri  Auguste  Veese,  you  will 
devote  exact  atttHition  to  what  follows, 
and  roply  to  the  foot  of  the  Wtttrr**^ 

"Bo  c^Dtiiely  exact,  monsietir,^^  mur- 
mared  likewii^t*  tho  chief,  **s  he  snapped 
another  brittle  vegetable  between  his 
incii$ors,  and  looked  to  ward  :i  me  with 
oonyiderahlH  interest. 

**0n  Sunday  lust  you  dined  at  the 
Cafe  AoglaiB.*^  I  nodded*  "  Monday, 
you  gave  a  breakfast  ti>  some  kdies  and 
gi?ntlk'nien  in  the  Partsagu  Choiseul,  and 
asMisted  ut  the  coulisse  t>f  the  Varieties 
Theatre  in  the  evening.**  Nod.  *' Tues- 
day, monsieur  dined  by  himself  at  Ve- 
ry'b  of  ibe  Palais  Eoyal.*'  Both  waited 
for  my  answer.  *'  Do  you  comprehend  ? ■* 
I  was  g^ftling  out  of  patience  now,  and 
paid  recklessly,  **  I  don't  know  whether 
I  did  or  not,  1  go  partant,  everywhere, 
finnieUmes  in  this  quarter,  and  some- 
timet^  <in  the  other  side  of  the  Seine/' 

*'  But,  monsieur,  your  attention  one 
moment.  You  had  potage  Julienne, 
sautnnii  k  la  cri*;me,  bottle  ijf  Bau[m%  et 
cctern,  Vi>ila  !  your  addition.  Tuesday, 
December  sixteenth,  sum  total,  thirteen 
francs,  twenty-five  centimes,'*  present* 
ing  the  very  note  I  had  received  frona 
the  dame  de  comptoir  at  Vary's. 

Wiiliout  a  moment's  hesitation,  my 
persecutor  continued  :  **  Perhaps  Mon* 
sieur  Veeee  will  have  the  goodness  to 
recolleet  that  he  bung  his  hut  on  a  hook 
by  the  wnidow,  and  a  geutleuian  with 
two  ladies  removed  the  hat  for  the 
ladies'  shawls,  and  monsieur  had  some 
Wi>rdfi  with  the  gentleman,  and  ex* 
changed  cards  !" 

**0!  yi^s.  quite  true,  now  I  remem- 
ber, that  gentleman  was  the  Count  do 
Noyeau,  and  he  promised  to  send  hi  a 
friend— some  othi^r  count — to  me  the 
next  mornings  but  he  didn't  come  ;  so  I 
thought—" 

**  Precisement  I"  said  the  prefet,  bit- 
ing a  radish  and  smiling,  though  his 
seoretury  never  relaxed  a  line  of  hia 
weiixen  face,  but,  pen-in-hand,  looked 
black  ink  at  me.  *' Precisoinent!  Mon* 
si<'ur  Ilenri ;  but  can  you  recognize  that 
M*  le  Count  de  Noyeau  and  those  ladies 
were  you  to  see  them  under  a  di^ereat 
aspect  and  toilette  ?*' 


•*  Assuredly,  monsieur,  I  rarely  for- 
get a  face ;  besides,  this  was  so  recent 
an  occurrence  that  I  shall  hardly  fail. 
But,  prefet,"  I  said,  becoming  decided- 
ly reckless  and  familiar,  '*  understand 
that  I  decline  to  betray  any  gi*nllemfui 
for  exchanging  cards  with  me  ;  it  wuald 
be  mtohant,  you  know;  not  if  you  take 
me  to  the  Place  de  Greve.'* 

**  Bah  !  men  gar^ou  I  You  betray  no 
gentleman  ;  be  tranquil,"  lie  rang  a 
bell  on  his  table,  and  immediately  a 
green  baize  door  opened  noiselessly  and 
an  aiguh^tted  gendarme  ap|»eared. 

*'  A  vos  ordres,*'  said  thatfunctiimary. 

*'  Desire  those  individuals  to  pre- 
sent themselves,"  Then,  tuniing  Ut 
me,  the  prefet  said :  **  Retire,  if  you 
please,  behind  that  screen  by  the  win- 
dow." 

In  a  few  seoondd,  I  beheld,  from  my 
point  of  observation,  a  man  and  two 
females  enter  the  bureau,  and  seat  them- 
selves  on  a  sofa.  Instantly  I  recognised 
my  adversary,  the  count,  togetlier  with 
the  pretty  dames  I  had  encountered  at 
the  restaurant,  though*  instead  of  the 
elegant  soign^  toilettes  they  wore  on  that 
occasitm,  and  the  rare  combination  of 
breloqnes  attached  to  the  time- keeper 
of  their  attendant,  they  were  quite 
shabby  and  chiffonies  in  common  stuffs, 
and  the  count  looked  seedy  in  soiled 
boota  and  a  dirty  cap. 

The  prefet  snapped  up  the  last  of  the 
radishes,  and,  while  his  face  changed 
from  its  habitual  amile,  to  a  cold,  dtern, 
searching  eipreasion,  he  said,  in  a 
harsh,  precise  tone;  *' Monsieur  and 
mesdames,  you  have  caused  me  infinite 
trouble,  but  poste  I  I  shall  have  the 
satisfaction  of  taking  some  littlw  care  of 
you  for  the  future.** 

** Comment?**  exclaimed  the  count, 
with  an  air  of  extreme  and  virtuous  in- 
dignation. **  Does  M.  Le  Prefet  pre- 
sume to  suspect  for  a  moment  "— 
**  Mon  Dieul"  **Quol  horreur  T' ut- 
tered both  the  ladies  in  a  breath, 

**  Bah  !*^  sneered  the  prefet.  **  Mon- 
sieur Henri,  approach  you."  I,  accord* 
ingly,  issued  from  my  retreat  ♦'  Do 
you  recognize  these  individuals  T* 
**  Qui,  monsieur,  this  is  the  Count  do 
Noyeau.  and  those  are  the  datnea 
whom  I  met  at  Very*a,'* 

"Quel  mensonge  1"  screaraed  those 
nymphs,  *'  what  a  liar  of  a  yi^ung  man  ; 
c'est  ridicule  !  it  is  astonishing.  It 
m'embete."  As  for  theeount,  he  looked 
at  me  savagely,  and  merely  muttered 
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butwixt  his  set  teeth*  *'  Take  care !  my 
littlo  oat.*^ 

*»  It  U  enough."  said  the  prefet,  with  a 
nardonio  grin,  •*  the  Couut  do  Noyeau 
mid  tiiosdiimed  the  oounteases  will  ro- 
I  tire/' 

AftPr  they  had  gono,  the  prefet,  re- 
i^uniirtg  bisa  pleasant  smilot  and  crof^^in^ 
\m  tut  hands,  and  making  the  most  poJ- 
Isiht^d  bow  imaginable,  turned  tn  me  and 
Rnidi  **  Adieu,  monsieur  I  adieu  1  remer- 
oie  bien," 

Now,  in  all  ihii*  interview,  I  was  so 
»« t  ran  fife ly  bewildtired,  tit  tir^t  by  the 
fearful  dread  lest  I  should  bo  taken  t* 
prison  for  lift%  and  tbeii  at  th©  won- 
dcrful  knowledfje  possessed  by  the 
pulice,  of  the  niiiiutiae  of  my  biograph- 
ical existence,  that  I  presumedi  as  a 
mattor  of  course,  the  finale  would  bo 
anotlirr  fjendarme  t*>  pop  in  and  lug 
me  otf  lifter  the  count ;  so  I  waited  ax- 
peotnntly  for  the  myrmidons  of  the 
police  with  hand-cuflfi  and  a  pair  of 
Bcissors  to  cut  my  hair,  and  otherwise 
array  tne  for  the  public  works. 

*' Adieu!  Monsieur  Veese,  tres 
oblige,'*  again  remarked  the  prefet,  as 
he  looked  at  his  watch  and  gluneed  at 
me  with  some  surprise, 

♦*  Very  well,  monsieur.**  I  replied^ 
♦» quite  ut  your  disposition;  where  am 
I  t*3^o?" 

*'  Chez  vous,  monsieur,  or  anywhere 
you  please." 

*♦  Home  !'*  I  shouted  ;  **  then  I  pray 
you  tell  mo  what,  in  the  name  of  a 
thousand  thunders,  you  brought  me  here 
[forr* 

The  potential  prefet  laughed  outright, 
and  even  Humpy  smiled,  when  the 
former  touched  me  on  the  shoulder  and 
said:  *'Ah!  truly  you  are  in  igno* 
ranee.  Ah  !  oui !  Well,  then,  my  boy, 
you  will  understand  that,  for  many 
mouths,  there  have  been  serious  robber- 
ies of  silver  plate  at  various  cnfes  in  the 
city,  which  were  effected  in  a  skill- 
ful manni^r,  by  replacing  the  good  by 
npurious  metal.  Eh  I  bien  !  in  con- 
Bequence,  we  placed  agents  at  all  the 
elegant  restaurants  of  the  arrondisse- 
t  ment,  and  one  day  we  found  that,  from 
l«tnge  of  tables  at  V»Sry'8,  a  similar 
bad  been  sustained.  We  knew 
pretty  well  the  habituds  of  that  estab- 
iitihment,  with  some  few  exceptions,^* 
here  ho  smiind  ;  **but  the  forks,  spoons, 
eU'.ett^ra,  wi^re  missing  from  tablen  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  several  sudploious  in- 
dividuals had  dined.     So  you  sec,  mon- 


sieur, vm  made  some  little  infiuirieji 
about  you — all  very  simple^the  waiter 
*i  verb  card  the  little  oonversation  regard- 
ing the  hat^ — your  addition  of  dinner 
was  found  on  the  table — your  pass- 
port— ^your  banker — reports  from  Lyons 
and  Auxerre — some  slight  surveillance 
in  Paris,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth, 
told  us  air^— here  the  amiable  prefet 
Bmiled  again — **  and  of  course  it  was 
clear  you  were  not  a  persou  capable  of 
doing  wrong.  So  we  turned  our  atten* 
tion  to  the  individuals  whose  acquaint- 
nnce  you  have  made;  they  are  persons 
yery  well  known  to  the  poUoe,  but  un- 
fortunately we  had  no  one,  not  even  the 
waiters  at  Very's,  who  could  identify 
them  on  the  day  named.  BuU  happily," 
concluded  the  prefet,  as  ho  again  con- 
sulted his  watch,  **  you  have  accom- 
plished the  justice  and  voila!  monsieur, 
c'est  tout/* 

'*  Monsieur  Le  Prefet  of  whatever 
your  arrondissement  may  be,  and  yoii, 
M.  Jules,**  said  I,  seizing  my  hat  with 
a  heart  relieved  of  sorrow,  **  you  have 
ruined  my  appetite  for  breakftu^t ;  but  I 
won't  stay  any  longiir  in  a  ville  where 
everybody  can  tell,  a  fortnight  after 
breakfast,  what  I  am  going  to  have 
for  dinner;  so  I  shall  leave  Paris  by 
express  train  to-night,'' 

**  Soyez  tranquille,  my  infant,**  return- 
ed the  prefet,  laughing,  '*  perhaps  a 
change  of  air  will  be  of  infinite  service, 
but.  mondieu!  what  will  mademoiselle — " 

I  heard  no  m<^re,  but,  dashing  through 
the  door.audout  through  the  scriveners* 
saloons,  passing  the  gendarmes  and 
the  cuirassier  **(  the  Garde,  I  trotted 
homo,  ordered  Francois  to  pack  mo  up, 
iind,  only  making  u  hasty  visit  to  the 
Place  Saint  George  to  sign  my  name  to 
a  little  document  addressed  to  my 
nunt,  I  went  nulling  away  from  Paris. 

I  had,  of  course,  given  up  my  rather 
extravagant  notions  of  constructing  a 
private  steam -boat  and  locomotive  atfair 
f<ir  my  own  special  accommodation, 
for  one  of  the  precise  stipendiaries  nt 
my  banker's  hinted  to  me  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  make  some  little  econo- 
mies, and,  therefore,  I  began  my  new 
eystem  of  reform.  To  carry  out  this 
principle,  I  floated  gayly  down  the 
Saone  in  a  miraculously  small  boat, 
only  had  burgundy  thrice  a  day  and 
champagne  twice  at  night ;  for  1 
wtis  in  the  wine  districts,  and  the  last 
fuivice  the  doctor  gave  me,  for  tho  last 
twenty  frtmcs  I  gave  him,  was  to  try 
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tho  js^rape  treatment,  8^  T  fullawpd  that 
advice  »<Tiipiil<>ualy*  Fmm  Lynns,  l 
again  ru?>hetl  nway  to  G«'Qeva»  wherf  I 
heard  the  prfiat  reform  or,  M,  D'Aubj^ie, 
prer*cli — all  to  strenpjtht^n  my  own  re- 
form— -th^  gist  of  which  I  communicat- 
ed to  my  fiUfit  t  phtyed  billiards  with 
a  charming  ftdlow  m  fawn-col^Trpd 
glovps — who,  I  re^rPtt^d  to  If  arn  after- 
waids,  was  a  bag-man  commit,  fur  the 
ealc  of  mill-stones — at  a  trifling  sacri- 
fice of  half  a  rouleau  of  loiiis  ;  then  I 
wandered  over  hikes,  and  clamhered  lap 
mountams^ — ev^r  so  many  |  donkey*!  and 
snow-shoeg  included)  of  both — when, 
getting  a  little  blas^  with  Switz  in  mid- 
wiater,  I  imphtred  a  delightful  liritii<her 
— Lord  Frank  Braton,  hy  card  and  peer- 
ftge  epithet— to  take  o  place  with  me  in  a 
return  vetnrino  over  Mount  Saint  Ber- 
nard hnn  Lom hardy*  lie  did  take  the 
place — <;orivcrsed  agreeably  about  hi^s 
estates  down  in  Snuwex,  and  plauncd  a 
little  party  to  meet  me  there  the  follow* 
iiig  summer.  But,  in  the  mean  wbilc, 
one  afternoon  he  got  out  for  a  "regular 
tramp,  you  see,"  near  the  E)evil\^ 
Bridge — BO  as  to  get  a  better  view 
of  that  torrent  —  and,  so  help  me 
beveral  strong  men,  that  was  the  last  I 
saw  of  his  lordship,  together  with  a 
greasy  biUet  de  hanqae  fur  five  hundred 
francs,  which  be  ariatocratically  be- 
guiled me  of  until  lie  could  get  hl^ 
•*  confounded  heavy  drafts  cashed  by 
those  rancolly^  banking  fellows  at 
J^filan  or  Gemin." 

J  rested  all  night  at  thp  hoatelry  on  top 
of  BeiTiard,  and  even  induced  an  amia- 
ble old  monk  to  send  abigold  dog.  wMth 
a  bottle  of  kirsch  strapped  round  bis 
neck,  in  pursuit  of  his  hist  lordship  ; 
but  the  scareh  prf>ved  fruiilesa.  The  next 
morning,  however,  I  learned  from  some 
travelers,  that  a  person  answering  to  the 
description  of  my  friend  had  been  seen 
taking  his  breakfast  at  Aldernuch.  and 
had  hired  a  conveyance  to  take  him 
down  to  the  lake.  This  iuformnlion 
relieved  my  anxiety  oi\  account  of  bis 
lordship^s  health  and  safety,  and  so  I 
con  tinned  my  jonrney  alone. 

AtLtigo  Maggi"»re  I  fell  in  with  some 
capital  feih»ws — officers  of  the  Sardini- 
an army.  They  seemed  to  be  stationed 
there  sulely  to  intercept  and  make  lovo 
to  French  femmes  de  chambroi  and  rich 
old  maids  ;  all  of  them  bad  been  wound- 
ed nt  the  battle  of  Novara  ;  tlicy  fought 
duels  with  broadswords  every  Sunday 
mom  i  ng  ;  w  o re  c  ri  m  s on  cock  s '  - fea t  he  rs 


in  tlieir  brigand -looking  bonnets;  and 
drank  hot  rum-punch  out  of  little  tum- 
blers, 0/  corpo  di  Bacco!  How- 
beit,  they  were  gentlemen,  and  never 
borrowed  anything^probably  because 
they  th ought  I  hud  nothing  to  lend — 
and  sol  sjhook  their  wash  leather  glove  (« 
kindly  at  parting, 

Wi'll  !  in  the  pursuit  of  health  and 
refi^n  I  went  on,  1  think  I  was  at 
Mihn  and  Turin,  and  afterwards  1  was 
at  Genoa.  1  am  quite  sure  of  Genoa, 
for  I  saw  there  the  Chevnlier  Wikf>ff, 
ever  so  high  up  in  a  s ti'tm gly  construct* 
ed  castle  with  iron -barred  windows, 
for  giving  chloroform  to  one  Brown, 
her  majesty's  consul,  or  some  one  ebe, 
1  don't  recidlect  who. 

^i'hen,  again,  my  remembrance  is  very 
vivid  alwrnt  giving  a  modest  little  supper 
to  seven  or  eight  prime  donne,  with  the 
contndbi  and  demi-bassoof  Carl<>  Felice 
opera4ionse,  in  my  nioms  at  the  Albergit 
Kuropa;  and  hiess  the  eiuberance  of 
spirits  of  those  warblers,  they  inspect- 
ed my  wardrobe,  costumed  themselves 
in  an  immense  quantity  of  my  eh^gant 
white  lace  chokers — from  pretty  girl 
at  Boiv^in's — and  absolutely  walked  oflF 
with  them  after  eelling  me  a  bos  apiece 
for  llieir  henelits  in  Trovnt*>re — wliieh 
never  came  off — in  advance  of  the  play- 
bills. Very  pleasant  people  I  thought 
them  next  morning* 

I  didu^t  find  the  cold  tramontana  winds 
of  (it'nt»a  at  all  citnducive  to  tny  health, 
so  I  embarked  one  day  in  a  steamer 
bound  for  Bouthern  Italy-  I  had  an 
original  idea,  at  first,  of  going  in  a  feluc- 
ca over  to  the  island  of  Corsica,  in 
company  with  a  full -plained  Ameiicati 
general,  of  the  six  hundred  and  fortietli 
regiment  of  New  York  State  Fencibles, 
who  told  me  there  were  the  finest  black 
horses  there,  the  grandest  scenery  and 
the  most  picturesque  robbers  to  be  seen 
anywhere*  I  gave  up  the  project,  how- 
ever, when  the  padrone  rtf  the  craft  said 
the  sign  ore  mast  sleep  on  biilrs  of  salt 
fish  and  soap-boxes  in  tho  liold — the 
latter  material  being  an  unknown  chem- 
ical to  the  pftdrone.  The  gi?neral  bod 
more  pluck,  and,  after  waiting  fitr  a  wind 
for  three  weeks,  finally  caught  a  gide 
which  blew  bim  over  to  Port  Mahon, 
where  I  preatime  h©  is  at  tkis  present 
writing. 

On  board  the  steamer,  I  staid  on 
deck  all  one  night  to  catch  the  first 
glimpse  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  us  we  ap- 
proaclied  Naples.        But  it  rained  the 
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volcano  out,  and  I  nnver  saw  the  first 
puff  of  smoke  the  whole  tini«  1  staid  in 
Its  vicinitj.  In  fact,  I  sliould  havo 
doubted  thp  existence  of  tlmt  mountain 
fntirelj,  had  I  not  been  as^un^tl  by  a 
lovely  ff lUiw-passeo^t^rt  a  dancing  won- 
der of  Sftn  Carlos— so  she  stated — who 
SAt  with  me  undcT  an  umbrella — minti — 
^and  assured  me  tho  niountflin  was  con- 
ptanily  huniiog,  nnd  ilkiminated  the 
dty  always  on  dayfl  of  festa*  When 
wo  went  on  shore,  in  return  Tor  that  valu- 
able volcanic  information,  tho  dancer 
pirouetted  utf  with  my  umbrolla»  and 
tliiit  was  the  last  I  saw  of  the  pair. 

At  Naplen*  I  took  a  banqueting  hall 
in  a  grand  hotel  of  Frineet*  on  Iho 
C'liitija.  It  was  a  Btdoon  aw  hl^  as  a 
barn,  and  dark  as  pitch,  until  it  waj^ 
lighted  by  eight  wax  candles— wliicb  I 
noticed  the  waiters  extinguished,  and 
touched  off  new  ones  every  time  T  went 
out  of  the  room.  I  bad,  befsides,  a  car- 
riage all  to  myself  J  foarteon  beggars, 
from  tV««r  months  old  up  U)  four  »eore, 
in  constant  pay^  like  a  diseased  body- 
ffuard  ;  two  rival  punehmpn  undt*r  my 
balcony  while  f^having,  a  fellow  who 
pottered  abtait  in  a  bowl  and  howled, 
ftnd  I  was  next-door  mighbor  to  His 
Ecx?pllenza  Ex- President  Van  Biiren. 
Waiters,  however,  were  incensed  at  my 
distinp^nisbed  compatriot,  because,  they 
said,  he  dalffd  thent  soitimente  due  cur- 
ihii  il  gtorno.  I,  of  necessity,  was 
forced  to  make  good  the  looses  of  these 
varletft  roundly. 

In  the  course  of  a  week,  a  short  puffy 
man,  who  wheezed  I  be  sweetest  Italian 
accent  through  the  medium  of  the  Te- 
deeco  idiom,  preseafedme  with  a  slip  of 
paper  two  yardfj  long.  He  said,  **zat  ze 
jsecetario  of  All>ergo  mush  like  moni:sb, 
as  vas  kofitoniary  wis  voyage»ira.'*  I 
said  **  Hi,"  but  on  going  to  see,  I  dis- 
covered that  there  was  hut  [lart  of  a 
rouleau  of  those  dear  little  jfiunels  of 
Naps  left  in  my  exche<|uer — not  quite 
half  the  amount  of  that  long  roll  of  car- 
Ihii  items  so  kindly  furnished  me  by  tho 
man  with  the  t^weet  Itaban  accent.  My 
first  imi^ulse  was  to  go  down  on  my 
knees  to  the  ex-president,  and  negotiate 
a  loan  ;  hut  I  changed  my  mind,  and 
asked  ft>r  the  American  mii^iBtci\ 

"Hi^  lif,  signor,  at  Cavi,  tree  hours  by  ze 
rail-way ."  This  expediti<jn  was  at  once 
nipped  in  the  bud  ;  but !  bore  up  and  got 
a  direction  to  tbe€on?«urs.  It  struck  me 
at  tlie  time,  that  the  sweet  Italian  tongue 
bec-ome  a  trifle  harsh  and  doubtful,  vla  I 
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slowly  descended  from  my  piano  on  thd 
first  floor.  Getting  into  tny  biirouche, 
my  painful  position  flashed  upon  me, 
for  1  was  not  upon  intimate  terms  with 
the  fat  young  Neapolitan  Rothschild  ;  I 
had  not  letters  of  credit  or  any  other 
negotiable  property  by  which  I  could 
communicate  with  my  aunt^  and jn short* 
I  felt  V(*ry  desolate  and  uncomfortable. 
When  my  body-guard  of  beggars  sur- 
rounded me  with  their  usual  plaintive 
griefs,  and  displayed  their  bones  and 
sore  a  ^  I  whacked  the  wretch  with  the 
seven  stumps  of  thumbs  on  one  hand, 
until  he  shook  his  natural  fist  at  me  with 
rage, 

I  stopped  a  moment  to  exhibit  my- 
self to  the  handsome  fat  woman  nf  the 
Cafe  Euro  pa,  and  swallow  some  peach- 
pit  prusstc  acid  of  absinthe — for  my 
health — when  I  said  boldly,  *'Go  to  the 
Consul  Americano."  Turning  j<harp 
off  from  the  S  trad  a  Toledo,  we  drove 
down  a  narrow  split  in  the  houses — 
vicos  they  call  these  alleys— and  on  tho 
cimchee  stripping,  I  looked  straight  up 
in  the  air  at  a  blue  ribbon  of  sky*  and, 
almostout  of  sight,  I  saw  the  red-barred 
shield  and  the  American  eagle,  with 
claws  clutched  as  if  in  the  last  c^dlapse  of 
colera  Asiatica,  beneath  a  window.  I 
descended  in  the  midat  of  a  small  am- 
bulatory market  of  jackasses  and  greens 
— cldefly  of  the  cabbage  and  radisli 
geiius — and,  entering  a  sombre  port- 
coch^re  with  a  dark,  well-like  court -yard 
where  the  view  was  obscured  by  washed 
clothes,  1  halted. 

Communing  with  myself,  I  said — 
'*  Now  you  are  here,  Mr.  V^eese,  what 
are  you  going  to  say  to  the  ciinsul  ? 
You  know  consuls  are  always  associated 
in  your  mind  with  two  dollars  apiece 
for  vis^eing  passports;  besides,  they 
are  as  poor  as  church- rats,  and  whal 
brings  you  here  ?  But  will  you  starve 
Monsieur  Henri  in  your  present  precari- 
ous health,  when  wholesome  food  and 
delicate  wines  are  essential  to  you  V* 
This  tiain  of  reasoning  decided  me,  and 
I  went  up  ever  so  many  dirty  stono 
steps,  until  I  pulled  the  bell  attanhed  to 
the  consurs  precincts.  I  was  shown 
through  tho  ante -room  to  the  bureau, 
where  I  found  myself  in  ihe  presence. 
It  was  that  of  Consul  Ham  met,  Uo 
was  by  no  means  a  JlEihomedan,  us 
his  name  might  seem  to  indicate,  but  a 
large  cheerful  old  American,  who  hud 
been  appointed  by  some  of  the  ante- 
diluvians, General  Washington,  Patrick 
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Henry,  or  Mrs.  Madison,  I  forjjot 
wbicli.  He  wore  a  pair  of  short  white 
trowsers,  the  upper  butt^in  somewhere 
in  the  r^gitm  of  hh  umbilicus,  ajid  a 
loose  shirt  witliout  any  buttons  at  all. 
Consul  Baid,  **  Humph  !*'  I  said,  **Fino 
pttintingc«  tjiese  around  the  walls*." 
**  Humph  !  you  want  to  buy  any  !**  I 
im  mediately  bought  five  Madonnas 
della  Spggiola^  at  twt^lvG  <3olIars  apioee, 
and,  if  the  consul  hasn't  sold  them, 
they  are  there  yet,  Fact  is,  I  forgot  to 
pay  for  them. 

**  Consul,"  I  began  again,  **the  truth 
it,  I  am  in  want  c^f  a  little  money,  and 
being  a  Btranger  in  Naples  I  came  to 
seek  your  advico  and  a— ^'' 

**  VVhere^s  your  letter  of  credit  ?*^  »ays 
he,  shaking  himself  down  into  hia  trow- 
sers. 

'*  I  haven*tany,  sir,  I  thought—** 

"*  Dammiit"  crit^a  Hammetj  *'  no  let- 
ter of  credit  ?" 

It  was  painful  to  hear  an  old  gentle- 
man, of  his  time  of  life,  objurgate  in 
that  profane  manner,  but  I  thought  I 
would  try  a  new  t^ick  and  mve  him  some 
insi|;^ht  mto  the  respectability  of  my 
fnmdy  c^:mnections,  and,  perhaps,  by 
that  means  induce  hira  to  relittv©  my 
necessities  ;  so  1  went  on  modestly — 
''^  You  Kt^e,  my  dear  nir,  my  grandfather 
fought  in  the  Revolution — *' 

"  Humph  !*^  broke  in  consul,  shaking 
himself  nearly  out  of  his  trowserd,  "'  su 
did  my  aunt,  and  if  your  grandmother 
had  fought  in  the  Revolution,  I  can't  do 
anything  for  you," 

While  I  was  considering  what  other 
and  more  cogent  arguments  I  could  use, 
the  door  opened*  and  in  walked  a  talh 
graceful  figure,  with  a  pair  of  huge  red 
tnoustachius,    a  elouched  hat,  a  thick 


Btick^  and  stout  shoGs.  Ho  proceeded  tui 
punch  consul  in  the  shirt,  spoke  itl  of 
the  e-ounliyi  the  police,  the  i*<*ggari*, 
and  the  fieas,  and  fiually  declared  his 
intention  of  going  away  in  the  first  rapor 
bound  to  Sicily. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  I  gave  on© 
jump,  seized  him  by  the  back  of  the  i 
npck,  and  evinced  my  joy  by  choking] 
him  in  a  friendly  manner.  **  Wh,v, 
Dick,  my  old  boy,  don't  you  know  me  ?  I 
I  never  was  so  glad  to  see  a  fellow  in  j 
my  life."  Dick  let  fall  the  club  ho  had  | 
raised  to  deniolish  me  with,  at  the  fir^t  i 
outbreak  of  my  joy,  and  hugged  me  to  ' 
his  bosom. 

**  Do  you  know  thut  youth  ?"  ex- 
claimed Ham  met,  as  he  again  be  cam© 
uneasy  hi  his  nether  integuments* 
*•  Know  him  !'■  cried  Dick^  **  ay  f 
licked  him  many  a  time  at  echooL 
But  how's  your  health,  Harry,  and  where 
are  you  going  ?  '* 

**He*fl  gtjing  to  the  devil,'*  suggested 
consul.  **  aa  fai^t  as  four  horses  and  the  ] 
opera- girbi  can  drag  him  ?     He  came 
here  to  borrow  money* 

**  Yes  I*^  said  I,  *'  Dick,  Fm  as  clean 
as  a  whistle.     Have  you  any  ]** 

Dick  pulled  out  a  square  little  book, 
and,  unfulding  a  bluiEfh-tinted  letter* 
pointed  out  to  me  that  the  indivlduftl  | 
who  signed  that  document  pried  all  hid 
correspondents,  in  all  parts  of  the  habit- 
able globe,  to  honor  his  drafts  to  the 
tune  of  the  £.  s.  d.  hereunto  append- 
ed. **  Humph!"  said  consul.  **  there's 
a  pair  of  you."  Coup^uI  was  good  and 
kind-hearted,  but  he  was  poor,  so  we 
shook  liim  cordially  by  the  hand  | 
— ^not  omitting  the  little  attention  of 
dollars  for  passports,  and  went  our 
way. 
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¥E  knew  it  would  min,  for  all  the  mora, 
A  spirit,  on  slender  ropes  of  mist. 
Was  lowering  its  golden  buckets  down 
Into  the  vapory  amethyst 

Of  marshes  and  swamps  and  dismal  fens-^ 
Scocjping  the  dew  that  lay  in  the  flowers, 

Dipping  the  jewels  out  of  the  sea. 
To  sprinkle  them  over  the  land  in  showere  I 

We  knew  it  would  rain,  for  the  poplars  showed 
The  white  of  their  leaves — the  amber  grain 

Shrunk  in  tho  wind^ — and  the  lightning  now 
Is  tangled  in  tremulous  skeins  of  rain  ! 
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OUR  fathera  of  olil— piigans  though 
ihpy  w&r(* — looked  upon  nnturo  tia 
f.hildien  do  wbo  love  to  rend  in  their 
luothiT'ft  €yo  i\w  swGot  affection  tluit 
liwelifi  I  hero  finevir;  ftiid  to  thf-m  thero 
vrtia  iu>  tvc'jit  m  the  widti  cr<*Qtiori  nioro 
wondinful  lind  more  ailoraldo  tlmu  tho 
clmi»gti  of  the  season  a.  Now,  aks  !  our 
glwic^t^  crosses  the  i>cean,  and  dwells  in 
the  VHflt  Bpuces  of  tiie  ujiivei-isti ;  but  our 
thoiightfi  have  lost  th(^  childlike  simpli- 
city of  enrlior  days,  and  the  mind  that 
lalnirR  tjo  longer  to  solve  riddles  fidl  of 
Hweetnegs  imd  ble.sHings,  but  to  **know 
good  and  evib  even  as  the  gods/^  has 
galnrd  knc^wledge  and  lost  fuitb.  Not 
no  our  fnlherM,  They  lived  with  na* 
tur*\  and  felt  every  throb  of* their  great 
motijer**  (tul^o ;  tbey  honored  her  acta 
and  loved  htT  features,     Revenn^  her 

iiowers  na  so  many  erablema  ot  the 
f!*vHt  litgb,  every  outward  change  re- 
ealit^d  III  tbeir  minds,  at  once  and  with 
irresistible  force,  similar  changes  in  tbtur 
own  Iifc%  and  their  dutien  and  tbeir  joys 
went  ever  hand  in  band  with  the  duties 
and  joys  of  niituro»  How  few  among 
uj*»  on  the  other  bojid*  watch  j^tiU,  with 
simple,  faithful  wonder»  the  mtarveloua 
tbanges  that  the  peasons  work  in  the 
world  around  us  I  Thousands,  wo  fear, 
are  never  aware  of  the  cliarms  of 
spring,  and  boast  that  tbey  know  not 
the  *' rigor  of  winter/^  To  them, .all  the 
year  in  bat  one  busy  seene  of  city 
turmoil  or  study *s  unbroken  silence » 
Stillt  wo  are  taught  that  change  is  the 
very  soul  of  nature,  that  it  is  the  source 
of  her  eternal  youtli.  An  ever  even 
lemperatare,  an  unbroken  spring  would 
bo  the  ceesiition  of  life — tlie  ruin  and  end 
of  the  wbole  world.  Even  |>aradiriO  could 
hut  in  the  poet's  fancy  possesa  an  ever- 
lasting spring ;  for  spring  wo  aid  at  onee 
ocaac  to  be  wjmt  it  is—tbe  transition  from 
winter  to  summer — the  resurrection  of 
nature  frt»m  silent  death  to  tho  fuUnesa 
of  a  rieb  and  beauteous  life.  Change 
alone  can  permanently  please  the  heart 
of  man,  and  that  change  only  which  is 
ever  repeated  so  ub  to  bear  witnesa  of 
ettjrnity*  Our  longing  for  fli>ring  itself 
rests  not  more  upon  an  innate  desire  for 
c^hangn  than  upon  our  firm  faith  in  the 
better  days  that  are  aaro  to  come. 

What,  then,  in  the  cause  of  the  moment- 
ou!i  ebanges  which  now  deck  our  earth  in 
bnghtc&t  color*,  and  now  ooror  it  with  the 


white  pall  of  apparent  death  ?  A  eliglnfe  1 
angle  in  the  position  of  oar  globe  ;  for  it-l 
is  well  known  tbat,  instead  of  stand  iii^ 
in  the  same  upright  po^itioti  as  the  aaii,  J 
it  IS  somewhat  inclined  towards  the  ceii- 
tre  of  its  mngnificeut  universe.  Hence  the 
light  of  the  sun  cannot  always  O]umiD0 
the  same  half  of  the  earth  from  pole  to 
p^de,  but  now  shines  with  full  splendor 
upon  the  north  pole,  leaving  tho  south- 
ern half  buried  in  night,  and  now 
turns  its  glorious  face  totvards  the  south. 
It  is  this  change  of  light  and  heat  which. 
in  a  euigle  word,  gives  our  earth  iU  life. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  seasons  are  tbo 
magnificent  c^ffeet  of  an  ini^ignificant 
nnuse,  the  rich  source  of  all  organic 
hfe,  and  the  very  condition  of  our  own 
existence.  Upon  a  slight  angle  of  tha 
axis  of  the  earth  rests  the  whole  vaxied 
beautv  of  spring  and  summer,  of  autumn 
and  winter,  tbe  unfidding  of  couiUloaa 
flowers,  and  the  ripening  of  life-giving 
fruitit,  the  welcome  of  birds  and  their 
farewell,  and  all  the  ever  changing  col- 
ors of  the  bright  carpet  tbat  cover*  the 
globe.  And  as  man  Is  lord  of  creation» 
and  yet  dependent,  in  his  bodily  exist- 
ence, on  the  very  dust  from  which  ho 
was  created,  the  seasons  may  well  be 
said,  in  tbeir  influence  on  plants  and  ^ 
animals,  to  be  the  cause  even  of  man's 
well-being,  in  fact,  of  all  true  life  Qpoti  , 
earth. 

Feebly  and  faintly  this  has  been  felt* 
from  days  of  old,  by  all  nations  and 
races,  and  every  ago  has  seen  endeav-  ^ 
ors  to  give  this  consciousness  an  ont* 
ward  expression.  Far  away,  on  the 
Syrian  coast,  where  firet,  in  southern 
region 8 »  a  change  of  seasons  is  clearljr 
perceived,  in  tboeo  mysterious  coun- 
tries which  border  upon  the  hind  of  tho 
fearful  battle  between  the  hot  breath  of 
Typhon  and  the  life-giving  Nile^ — there 
history  shows  us  the  earliest  efforts 
made  to  represent  in  festive  symhids 
the  va  ry  i  n  g  ch  anges  of  th  o  3'  e  ar.  T  h  e  re 
storms,  nnld  to  the  son  of  the  north* 
but  fierce  and  fatal  h^  the  native,  break 
with  incomitrehRnsible  power  the  ever 
youthful  beauty  of  the  year,  coming  no 
one  knows  whence,  and  sweeping  over 
flowers  and  fruits  no  one  knows  whither. 
Then  the  poet  comes  and  sings  of  Ada« 
iiis,  the  li>vely  youth,  the  favorite  of  his 
Astarte,  the  fair  image  of  summer,  and, 
alas  I   the  wintry  boar  falls  upon  him 
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and  tears  him  i^ith  brutjil  force*  All 
tlie  laiul  mourriH  hii)  death,  and  his 
daiighttTrt,  uniiblo  to  hear  thr;  unspeak- 
able grieft  fill  the  air  withaut  ceasing 
with  their  maddening^  "Al  H  m\  V*  Woo 
is  ua  !  How  thoy  sigh  mid  sob,  how 
tht?y  84?fircli  iQ  vidu  for  the  lost  fneiidt 
how  they  woop  oeeaas  of  teara  for  thtdr 
lost  master!  But  thi^y  despair  not; 
thoy  httll  hope  that  the  spring- 
like beauty  of  the  year  will  riso  agtiin 
fnim  the  gruvo  <jf  winter.  So  they 
plant  leeks  and  other  qiiieklj  eiproutiog 
herbs  in  little  Adonis- gardens  that  aro 
earned  about  in  their  arm«»  and,  in- 
deed, these  plants  hardly  assume  the 
green  livery  of  spring,  wht^n  Adonis 
himself  is  in  full  life  again.  On  the  day 
of  the  sokticfs  they  celebrflte  his  res  or- 
reotioni  and»  as  a  short  while  before 
nothing  but  frightful  howling  and  wild 
lamentationsj  were  hnard  in  the  land,  so 
now  unmeasured  joy  and  jubilees  sound 
on  all  Fides,  Men  and  women  are  seen 
running  thmugh  the  street:?^  wearing 
garlands  of  th:>wers  and  crying,  "Our 
Adonis  lives  !  Adonis  is  returned  to 
us  !^*  Soon  the  land*  far  and  near,  is 
corered  with  crocuses  and  lilies,  with 
the  narcissus  and  tuhp  adorning  the 
bright  green  carpet.  The  winter  aleep 
of  the  lord  of  the  sun  is  forgotten,  like 
a  short,  unpleujsmit  dream,  and  with  it 
the  sorrow  of  liirf  sipouse,  tln^  earth- 
Sweet  and  lovely  is  the  climate  of 
Greece,  but  it  calls  upon  man  to  labor  for 
his  sup|u>rt.  The  gi't^at  f^Mtivals  of  the 
year  are  here,  therefore,  fe^idvals  of 
labor  oJso,  and  each  is  adorned  with 
floenes  from  actual  life.  The  powers 
of  nature  are  worshiped  in  mj-stery, 
and  a  marvelous,  monstrous  drama 
ia  enacted  bt?fore  the  eye  of  the  wonder- 
ing multitude  :  for,  however  man  may 
labor,  without  the  mysterious  aid  of  the 
heavenly  powers,  no  blessing  can  be 
obtainetb  Labor  is  the  mystic  drania^s 
beautiful  theme,  but  the  beginning  and 
the  end  ia  an  ever  hidtJbn  act  of  grace 
of  the  gods.  The  tiny  seed-grain, 
the  daughter  of  our  mother  earth,  is 
carried  off  by  the  master  of  tlie  lower 
world  to  secret  nuptiala.  The  foir 
daughter  of  Cores,  herself  the  goddess 
of  com  and  harvest,  is  chosen  as  the 
emblem  of  hfe- sustaining  grain,  and 
grim  Fluto  bears  her  in  his  nrms  to  his 
dark  reahn»  as  the  seed  i^  intrusted  to 
tli6  dark  ground  under  the  glebe.  Fast- 
ing and  weeping,  her  fair  votaries,  the 
wives  of  free-bom  Atheu»aas»  sit  on  the 
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ground  and  lament  the  unhappy  mother, 
who  long  seeks  mournfully  fVjr  her  lost 
Cora,  At  last  she  finds  the  poor  child. 
Hades  is  forced  to  surrender  its  prey ; 
as  Persephone,  the  germinating,  she 
breaks  her  chains  and  once  more  glides 
joyfully  over  field  and  meadow.  But 
he,  who  has  once  tasted  the  food  of  the 
lower  p^jds,  is  botind  by  their  laws,  and 
when  her  time  is  past,  Persephone  is 
seen  no  more  for  the  other  half  of  the 
year. 

Aloro  toilsome,  though  more  pleasing 
also  in  its  result^i,  is  the  labor  of  the 
vine-dresser.  If  even  sowing  and  bar* 
vesting  are  not  performed  without  a 
hard  struggle  with  the  dark  powers*  tht 
life  of  the  vine  is  still  more  coo  Stan  tly 
threatened  by  their  sullen  warfare. 
Greater,  thereft>re,  is  the  triumph,  and 
louder,  nay,  boundless,  the  joy,  when 
the  rosy  buds  fir^t  appear,  when  tlie 
vine  is  loaded  with  fragrant  blossoms, 
and  when,  at  last,  the  golden  li<|uid  itj 
ripe  in  its  transparent  home.  When 
roses  and  vioh'ts  shine  amid  dark  leaves 
to  greet  the  conqueror,  springt  the 
great  Dionysian  festivals  gatner  around 
their  altars  exulting  crowds  of  worship- 
ers* The  beauteous  son  of  ZeQS»  even 
Bacchus  himself,  pursued  by  the  giants 
of  summer  h«at  and  wintry  frost,  rises 
triumphantly  from  a  short  overtlirow, 
and  soon  the  swelling  buds,  ia  their 
rosy  garments,  pierce,  as  with  horns, 
their  dark  grave,  and,  announcing  nevv 
joy  and  new  happiness,  pass,  with  song 
and  dance,  through  tlie  wide  world. 
When  thfl  grapes  are  gathered,  the 
lesser  Dionysian  feasts  bring,  in  au- 
tumn, a  calm,  cheerful  retrospects  and 
early  in  spring  tlio  new  wine  is  drunk 
for  the  fir*>t  time. 

Only  in  Greece,  however,  could  tba 
seasons  be  thu.i  brought  into  har- 
mony with  tlie  labors  peculiar  to  each 
change.  As  we  approacli  nearer  to  the 
poles,  the  year  is  seen  more  and  more 
to  be  dividod  only  into  two  great  ex- 
treraes,  of  life  during  summer  and  death 
during  winter,  until,  in  broad  contrast 
with  the  Hyrian  coast,  a  short  respite 
from  fatal  frosts  intprrupts,  for  a  while 
only,  tlie  melancholy  reign  of  winter. 
Few,  therefore,  are  here  the  traces  of 
festive  meetings  at  different  seasons. 
All  the  German  nations  know  but  a 
single  one.  High  up  in  the  north, 
where  winter  is  master,  and  almost  the 
only  season  of  the  year — where  the 
childreu  of  men  count  their  years  hj 
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|viiit<>r9,    and    our    Snxon    forefntliers 
^anind  to  number  the  weeks  alao  by 
nightie,  and  to  speak  of  se'tmight  nnd 
"artnight — there  the  winter  solstice  is 
oioed  with  joy  oad  fegtivity,  be- 
I  it  arrests,  ot  least,  the  increasiug 
length   of  the   nights.      But  how  the 
mind  of  man   here  triumphs  over  his 
•ervnnt,   nature!     Tr»  the   son  of  the 
a/jfUu  t<?ndt^r  ploJits  live  only  in  legends 
mid  in  ti'aditiun ;  a  few  flowera    Qriso 
from  the  dark,  frost-bound  ground  for  a 
moment,    nnd    vanish    Uko    a   dream ; 
hut  he,  creuting  within  himself  a  world 
as  fri-*e  and  imperUhiible  as  tho  spirit  hy 
which  it  is  conceived,  calls  upon  tree  is 
to  grow  in  evergreen  splendor  under  his 
oof,  and  hangs  tbem  with  brilliaTit  flow- 
rers.     On  the  day  before  the  solstice — 
on  the  h*dy  Ynle-evening^ — the  cliildren 
of  till?  houHO,  free  and  bond,  are  gathered 
around  tbo  Yule-trt^f*,  and  bind  the  true 
bond  of  love  under  tliis  image  of  the 
►  itarry  sky  without  for  another  year,  by 
Kindly  presents*  and   heart -felt  wishesi 
PTho  church  also  hallows  the  day,  and, 
"  ng  its  higher  meaning  to  the  tne- 
inorablo  occasion,  changes  the  festival 
of  nature  into  a  sacred  feast  of  religion. 
Forttivflla,  however,  mark  only  here 
l*nd  there,   among  tho  nations  of  the 
^  earth,   the   changing   seasons.       Their 
true  record  is  kept,  after  all,  in  the  heart 
of  man.      Only  tho  loving  child  of  na- 
tiiret  who  livt-s  in  her  and  with  her,  m^eA 
witli  watchful  eyes  how  *^be  decks  ber- 
^^elf,  now  with  a  gay  carpet  of  rich  iiow- 
lers,  and  now  with  a  soft  coverlid  of 
ITirgin    snow;  bow   she    sends   np   her 
^firstlings  in  modest  garb,  and  consoles 
\xn  hi  autumn  with  brilliant  colors  and 
luscious  fruits.     For  plants  are  tho  let- 
tern  with  which  she  writes  the  record 
of  her  great  change 8— plants  that  Hvo 
in  tho  course  of  these  seasons  only,  and 
[mark  them  to  tho  outward  eye  in  ever 
[  familiar  types,     In  wreaths  and  in  gar- 
I  lands,  we  i^ead  her  Kweet  lessons.     And 
rwhen  the  tongue  of  man  is  most  elo- 
TAuent,  and  his  mind^s  eye  looks  around 
jor  striking  images,  w  lie  re  does  he  find 
colors  like  those  of  the  meadows— where 
a  mirror,  to  show  the  beauty  of  her  he 
loves,   like  tlio  fair  landscape  around 
[kirn?     Did  not  the  royal  |>oet  himself, 
[in  prophetic  vision,  draw  from  the  trea- 
rBuresuf  nature,  when  be  described  his 
Jholj  bride?     There  she  steps  forth,  in 
1  hiB  inspired  song,  rising  high  above  her 
I  tisters,  m  the  black  tents  of  Kedar  rise 
r«n  the  yellow  sand  of  the  desert ;  tliere 


she  appears  refreshing,  like  a  flower  on 
the  heated  fallow— hke  a  lily  in  the  fbut- 
up  valley.  Oh,  how  fair  she  is  !  Her 
dove's  eyes  shine  forth  in  moist  bril- 
liancy amidst  dark  locks  that  are  as 
a  flock  of  tjoats  approaching  Mount 
Gilead.  Her  teeth  are  like  &  herd  of 
eheep  that  are  even  shorn,  which  come 
up  from  washing ;  and  her  cheeks  ap- 
pear as  the  purple  flesh  of  the  pomi^ 
granate.  Her  lips,  tlireads  of  scarlet, 
drop  as  the  honey-oomh,  and  she  is  all 
fair — there  is  no  spot  in  the  lovely  load- 
scape  of  her  countenance  ! 

Surely  in  no  land  upon  earth  oould 
such  a  glowing  description  of  hunoan 
features  be  written  or  read,  except  in  a 
CJountry  where,  even  at  the  first  break 
of  spring,  a  fullness  of  beauty  and  g^lijiy 
pours  into  tho  heart  of  man.  Hardly  ta 
w interns  short  reign  at  an  end,  and  the 
early  rains  over*  when  field  and 
fallow  are  covered  with  flowers,  the 
time  for  planting  h  at  hand,  the  voico 
of  the  turtle  is  heard,  in  sweet,  loving 
notes ;  tho  fig  puslies  forth  its  fertile 
buds,  and  gentle  perfumes  are  breathed 
from  every  vine.  How  deeply  the  sea- 
sons thus  afiect  the  mind  of  man,  may 
be  judged  by  the  striking  difference  of 
the  impressions  in  a  temperate  zone  and 
in  the  regions  of  extremes.  Neither  in 
tbo  Tschudio  marshes  near  the  polea, 
nor  in  the  tropical  parts  of  the  ludiea 
can  the  seasons  bo  much  observed — 
these,  from  a  want  of  vegetatjon^  hetre 
form  a  fatal  exuberance  of  never- 
ceasing,  never-resting  activity-  In  the 
hot  zone  only  two  seasons  are  known — 
a  hot  summer,  and,  instead  of  a  winter, 
a  rainy  season.  Both  appear  witli  the 
same  suddenness  with  which  day  and 
night  interchange  without  the  isweet 
twilight  we  love  m  dearly.  So  it  is  at 
the  north :  a  whole  long  summer  daj 
and  a  single  lo!ig  winter  night  follow 
each  other  without  transition.  Evett  in 
tho  far-famed  bay  of  Smith's  sound, 
where  our  brave  Dr.  Kane  spent  two  fear- 
ful wintfTH,  a  singlo  day  of  six  months 
contrasted  at  once  with  one  hundred 
and  twenty  winter  days,  during  which 
no  smi  appeared  above  the  horizon* 
Hence  the  reniarkable  eflfect  produced 
on  the  rrioes  that  dwell  in  those  regions. 
Where  the  fruit  is  ever  ready  to  full  at 
the  feet  of  man,  or  where  he  can  never 
hope  to  see  tho  scattered  seed  matiire, 
there  he  will  never  till  tlie  soil,  and 
change  the  early  curse  into  a  rich  hles»- 
ing.     Hence  we  find  that  in  the  tropioB 
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mnn  relaxes  into  indoleDce — near  the 
polea  he  freezes  iuto  inactivity.  Tbere 
he  cannot  tear  himself  away  from  the 
enjoyment  of  nature;  here  he  never 
learas  to  know  or  to  love  his  harsh 
stepmother. 

The  son  of  the  Orient  hioka,  therefore, 
upon  the  86BSOIIS  but  as  upon  a  series 
oi'  pleasing  pictures  that  puss  before 
his  eyes.  Where  the  death  of  win- 
ter OAii  be  compared  only  to  the 
slight  slumber  of  Dives,  after  the  day*3 
e&sy  dutieSf  there  autumn^  also^  is  but  a 
gentle  repose  after  the  luxurious  feast 
of  summer  and  spring — but  a  refretihed 
reawakening,  after  a  short  rest.  Tho 
calm  eye  looks  upon  the  gentle  changes 
with  undisturbed  mind ;  the  heart  does 
not  rejoice  with  the  joyful,  nor  mourn 
with  the  mouruing.  Now  and  then  a 
poet  like  MoUah  Waahi  breaks  forth 
and  sings";  **  Oh*  glory  of  spring  I  Oht 
hght  of  the  world !"  but  it  h  little  more 
than  a  mere  shouti  the  outburst  of  the 
moment;  and  ho  cannot  sing  the  praises 
of  lovely  spring,  for  there  is  no  spring ; 
he  cannot  exdt  the  bonny  month  of 
May,  for  there  is  no  May*  In  like 
manner  we  see  the  children  of  the 
north  sigh  and  suffer  under  the  rigor 
of  thfiir  eternal  winter.  With  startling 
rapidity,  with  spagmodic  suddennesa  sun- 
shme  and  snow  interchange,  the  heat  of 
the  day  and  the  clear  frosts  of  night 
succeed  each  other,  and  do  not  allow  us 
to  enjoy  in  quiet  rcpbse  the  beauties  of 
nature.  Wnat  wonder  that  in  such 
restless  haste,  such  couHtant  confusion* 
the  dwellers  of  the  soil  are  starved  and 
Btunted,  or  that  their  6ongs»  like  tho 
famous  rhymes  of  Kalewala,  but  repeat 
the  sad  sighing  of  their  low  pines,  and 
the  raouniful  whispering  of  thcLr  melan- 
choly birches  ? 

Nor  is  this  difference  merely  to  be 
seen  in  man's  outward  life.  Far  more 
marked  is  tho  effect  the  seasons  have 
on  his  inner  world.  The  shivering 
northerner  is  driven  back  to  his  cjulet 
study— the  bitter  cold  of  long  winters 
allows  him  but  little  time  to  sally  out 
from  his  well-sheltered  home.  During 
long,  lingering  evenings  ho  sees  nothing 
of  the  outer  world,  and  is  busy  gather- 
ing and  improving  the  rich  seeds  that 
spring  and  summer  have  sown  in  his 
heart.  He  calls  up  his  wandering 
thoughts,  which  no  longer  are  tempted 
to  roam  over  smiling  meadows  and 
through  dark  forests;  he  phes  the  mighty 
engine  of  his  mind  with  a  single  pur- 


pose and  well-defiried  ohjtict,  undis- 
turbed by  the  countless  chatiges  of  thu 
WL^ld  ai'ouud  him.  Hence  the  great 
mental  activity  of  all  northern  oa- 
tions« 

Far  different  is  it  at  tho  south.    Here 
the   surrounding  scenery  is   ever  the  j 
same — full  of  life  and  beauty,  abound- 
ing now  in  fruit  and  now  in  promise,  not 
resting  even  during  winter.     The  same 
green  adorns  the  landscape  month  after 
month ;    days  and  nights   follow  each  | 
other  in  unchanging  length ;  there  is  no 
pause   and   no   interruption^   and   thus 
time  passes  unnoticed,  and  man,  in  the 
unbroken   enjoyment   of    tho   prescntt 
ill  inks  not  of  the  past,  and  neither  fears 
nor  hopes  for  the  future.     The  intei^i 
course  with  such  an  unchanging  natnre 
produces,  in  the  son  of  the  south,  the 
same  constant  pathos,  as  ready  to  he* 
come  phlegmatic   repose   as   to   break 
forth  in  sudden  and  fearful  explosions* 
Happier  by  far  is,  tlierefore,  the  dwell©!  i 
in  temperate  i^ones,  who  can  iihake  the  ' 
icy  hand  of  winter,  and  warm  his  own* 
thankfully,  in  the  lap  of  merry  spring ; 
who,  after  the  embrace  of  summer,  re- 
ceives from  autumn  the  cooling  juices 
of  his  fruits. 

Even  in  our  zone « however,  the  aeasonvil 
are  not  so  strictly  defined  us  to  meet  ill  j 
hostile  aiTtty.    On  tho  contrary*  the  four  ] 
sisters  hoid  each  other  lovingly  by  the 
hand  ;  lusty  winter  glides  so  gently  into 
spring  that  i>  often    'lingering  chilli  j 
the  lap  of  May ;-'  and  summer  passee  1 
into  autumn  without  our  knowing  wheal 
the  one  bids  us  farewell,  and  tho  other ' 
his   warm    though    subdued    welcome. 
Here  again  plants  are  the  bright  let- 
ters which    even    ho   who    runs   may 
read,  tind  sweet  is  the  knowledge  that  i 
these   darling  children  of  nature  con- 
vey to  ua  in  their  simple  handwriting ;  ] 
for  they  are   the  ever-changing   deco* 
rations  on  the   grand  stage   on   which  j 
tlie  drama  **  The  Year^'  is  unceasingly  I 
enacted,  whilst  animals  are  but  the  ac- 
tors that  appear  there  at  their  appointed 
time. 

Meadows  and  fallow  lands  look  still 
OS  if  buried  in  deep  slumber,  and  the 
eye  passes  freely  through  the  leafless 
forest,  when,  already »  tiny  heralds  an- 
nounce the  oomtng  of  the  spring. 
Tho  air  is  milder  and  balmier; 
in  Europe  the  joyful  lark  is  heard 
on  high  praising  her  Maker;  with  us 
the  plover  pipes  plaintively  in  the  low 
grounds.     Thaw- bringing   winds  sigh 
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quaintly  throtJgjb  thp  nak^d  brntiohes, 
and,  heavily  Indnn  with  moistiiro  as  they 
arp,  they  produce  thnt  Strang©  music 
which  FDarka  them  from  all  other  wmds. 
The  ic6  breaks,  and  white  palchea  of 
snow  alone  remain  bpr©  and  there  to 
tell  of  past  sorrow  and  sufferings-  The 
swellings  buds  of  ancif'nt  oaks  begin  to 
l^ress  hard  upon  the  leaves  of  last  year 
which  will  not  depart — a  painful  image 
of  death  by  the  side  of  the  fresh 
green  of  youthful  life.  For,  under  the 
dying  leaf  of  autumn,  nature  had  already 
prepared  the  hud  for  the  coming  spring. 
Safely  and  softly  embedded  in  itrs  warm 
cover*  it  had  slept  through  its  firj*t  in- 
fancy during  the  winter ;  and  fall  and 
spring  thus  reach  each  other  a  friendly 
hand  aCTOss  the  silent  season  between 
thetn.  Long  l>efore  the  buda  of  our 
trees  liave  opened  their  well- guarded 
doors,  and  let  leaf  and  blossom  look  out 
into  the  bright  world,  a  whole  host  of 
little  impatient  plants  has  pressed  for- 
ward to  leave  their  cold  prison,  and  to 
bosk  in  the  new  freedom  of  life.  It  is 
especially  under  the  j^afo  cover  of  dead 
leaves,  in  the  shelter  of  mighty  trees, 
where  the  last  icy  breath  of  winter  can  no 
longer  chill  and  check  them,  that  the  first 
flowers  may  he  discovered.  Wherever 
the  loosened  waters  iiave  begun  to  form  a 
tiny  pool,  full  of  still  tinier  islandSf  there 
golden  patches  of  chrysoRplenium  are 
found  in  abundance.  How  brightlv 
they  contrast  with  the  black,  boggy  sod 
on  the  margins  of  little  rilla»  or  the  dark 
edges  of  fountain-heads  in  wet,  ahady 
woodf,  where  the  ground  i.-*  less  moist, 
and  the  warm  rays  of  the  8un  have 
tempted  the  long-hidden  germ^  to  come 
forth.  The  rtwgh-leaved  pulmonaria  un- 
frddii  its  long  blossoms,  tvhich  dress 
first  in  soft  pink,  but  no  sooner  have 
opened  their  little  chalices  than  they 
assuma  a  still  fairer  blue  color.  On  the 
edges  of  forests,  and  in  the  safe  shelter 
of  hedges,  there  rises,  soon  after,  the 
graceful  star  of  the  gaze  a*  the  humble 
precursor  of  a  long  succession  of  lilies. 
Much  more  widely  spread  than  these 
three  chamoteristio  plants  of  spring  is 
the  wood  anemone.  Wherever  the  soil 
is  rich,  "it  woos  the  fairy  solitudes, 
embosomed  in  the  leafy  woods,'''  and 
covers  rock  and  niin  with  it^  bright, 
starry  flowers,  that  droop  languidly 
upon  the  still  slumbering  turf. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  among 
the  earliest  heralds  of  spring,  the 
fragrant  violet,  though  it  hides  itself 


modestly  under  hanks  eoTered  witk  < 
brushwood  and  old  herbage.  It  rejoices 
our  heart  by  the  strange  contrast  of  its 
sweet  odor  with  the  rough  winds  that 
still  Biveep  through  field  and  forest. 
Then,  indeed,  we  ask  : 

**  Whence  iw  it  that  the  ftow*r^  of  the  field 
doth  fade, 
And  Jyetb  tiuried  Iodk  in  win  tor's  vale, 
Yet,  &i>oae  us  aprlug  hh  uiautle  hath  dis* 
playde, 
It  dovrretb  frtMh  os  it  should  never  faylcf " 

The  trees,  also,  follow  the  example 
f;et  them  by  the  humbler  plants,  and 
unfold,  one  after  another,  their  youth- 
ful beauty.  The  woods,  it  is  true,  do 
not  renew  their  ti'ces  every  year,  but 
still  they  represent,  as  faithfully  as  the 
lesser  children  of  Flora,  every  change  { 
of  the  seasons.  In  early  spring  the  lowly  i 
shrubs  dock  themselves  with  flowers  ; 
honey-suckles  cover  their  neighbora 
with  green  garlands;  fragrant  creepera 
grasp  the  rocks  and  stones,  as  if  to 
make  them  also  aware  of  the  new  reign 
of  love  that  has  just  commenced,  and 
the  wild  cherry- trees  change  into  wldte, 
airy  clouds.  The  ash  is  almost  tho 
last  tree  that  comes  into  leaf,  and,  when 
ail  other-^  around  it  smile  in  the  fresh* 
ness  of  their  spring  foliage*  it  attracts 
us  by  its  nakedness  and  by  its  black 
knobs  of  unblown  flowers.  Thus  it 
forms,  as  it  were,  the  last  link  in  the 
clmiu  that  binds  spring  and  summer  to 
each  other,  and  wait:*  only  at  times  for 
the  late  oak^  whose  leaves  last  deep 
iuto  winter, 

Xow  is  the  time  for  rejoicing,  and 
no  nation  on  earth,  that  can  sing, 
is  without  a  rich  treasure  of  songs 
in  praise  of  spring*  Its  heralds  are 
welcomed  with  festive  dance— hero  the 
swallow  that  comes  from  distant  lands* 
and  there  the  snow -drop  that  rises  frons 
the  dark  grave  in  unspeakable  beauty — 
every  heart  opens  again  like  the  long 
silent  bosom  of  nature,  every  mind  is 
cheered  and  brightened.  For  what  cao 
knock  with  more  welcome  sound  at  the 
gates  of  our  selfish  heart,  than  thii 
never-foiling  resurrection  of  nature^ 
tliis  mighty  cliange  from  death  to  life  J 
Great  is  the  power  of  spring,  and  few 
can  escape  the  wondrous  spell ;  young 
and  old  rejoice  in  his  joy,  and  wher- 
ever his  footsteps  are  seen,  and  his 
perfume  breathed  tliere  cares  are  far- 
gotten,  and  ago  sits  lightly  on  the  hoarjr 
head. 
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Whott  apring  has  made 

*'  All  tlso  field  look  (jlonoai^  gwsen*  and  \^y, 
And  trecly  aoottcrcd,    wim    n    traauUsoug 

b&ad, 
nil  Bweeteat,  foiroBt  flowen  o'er  the  Iwid, " 

then   comest  in  gorgeoas  beautyt  his 

royal  suocesaor,  summer.  But  which 
tif  his  thousand  children  is  the  iirsi 
cofnt*r — the  true  ht:?rald  of  the  new 
roigti  ?  Out  in  the  fields  it  is  tho  milk- 
wbite  hawthom-buaht  and  in  earlj  sum- 
mer there  is  radiEitiug  from  every  road, 
aud  lane,  and  footpath,  a  streum  of  in- 
oenso  and  beauty,  which  neither  old  nor 
young  can  reeiat— a  balm  tban  which  that 
of  Gilead  h  not  more  *irluotis.  In  tlje 
thickest  and  wildest  dcU,  on  a  cairn  or 
a  rough  stony  spot  by  the  way-fiide,  in 
the  depth  of  noble  forests,  everywhere 
the  modest  tree  unfolda  its  glossy  leaves 
and  pure  white  bloasoms,  until 

**  In  the  muaie  breathing  hedj^e,  the  thorn 
Aud  pearly  while  Jdny^bioj^som  ore  entwined 
With  drtppiug  honey»uckles,  whutio  aireet 

breaiii 
8inkM  to  tlie  heart,  recnllmg',  with  a  sigh, 

f  Dim  recoller*ted  feehnjifs  of  the  days 
9f  yotiUi  ttijd  early  love." 

Nearer  home  it  is  the  queen  of  flow- 
ers that  claims  to  be  the  very  emblem 
of  t^ianmer.  Ahounding  in  hedge  Sj  and 
gleu^  and  dell^,  where 

**  Tlio  rose  iu  uU  her  prido, 
Piuntji  Lhti  bulkiw  tiiugle&idc," 

it  scatters  white  flowers  and  red, 
**  Hnlf  eoivrupt,  and  half  to  view  revealed/' 
on  ail  sides.  The  sovereign  rose  of 
the  stately  garden  rules  there  in  un- 
rivalt^d  majesty,  whiljst  the  wild  rose 
fills  thickets  and  bushes  with  per- 
fume, hero  clunbing  up  to  the  t*)p- 
mo.st  branches  of  trees,  and  there 
minghug  with  the  fading  blooms  of 
May.  Then  isnminer  is  iu  its  prime, 
with  flowers  richly  bloomingt  all  tho 
trees  drei»sed  in  their  most  gorgeous 
garments,  and  the  wild  mountain  thyme 
perfuming  all  the  moiirland.  And 
when  the  red  rose  has  scattered  her 
leaves  all  around  her.  there  arises  fmm 
her  grave  the  white  lily  in  sjpotless 
robes — tho  pure  emblem  of  the  purer 
JOTS  of  summer. 

Later  in  tho  season,  the  reddish  hlue- 
hells  of  the  gentian  begin  to  ring  out 
the  gayt  glorious  season^  When  every* 
wln^ru  rt'd-eheekod  apples  latigh  at  us 
through  the  thinned  fuhage,  when  the 
grape  assumes  the  soft  transparency 
that   mokes   it   so    atrimgely  iike   the 
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moist  eye  of  a  friend,  when,  here  and 
there,  chilling  breezes  be^in  already 
their  cruel  sport  with  the  leaves,  then 
we,  also,  are  led  to  think  of  the  evening 
of  the  year,  and  the  evening  of  life. 
In  the  very  midst  of  the  fai-j-pread 
wealth  of  nature,  surrounded  by  the 
richest  colors  and  the  silent  eiuberanoe 
of  the  landscape,  a  soft,  still  feeling  of 
melancholy  creeps  over  us,  as  if  such 
splendor  could  not  last  long  upon  earth. 
Then  we  remember  that  the  rose  also 
**  has  but  a  summer's  reign, ^*  and  that 
800 n  bleak  autumn  will  come  and  claim 
the  sceptre. 

His  time  begins  when  the  leaves  as- 
sume his  livery— now  a  a  ad-colored  dress 
full  of  mourning,  and  now  a  gorceoas 
and  glaring  red,  as  if  they  would  fain 
defy  death  itself,  and  flume  out  once 
more  in  unsurpassed  splendor.  Spring 
seems  to  have  returned  a  second  time 
to  his  kingdom  ;  for  the  autumnal  foliage 
often  assumes^  as  in  poplars  the  very 
same  hues  it  displayed  when  it  first 
broke  furth  from  the  tender  burs-  Yel- 
low end  red,  scarlet  and  gtjld,  are  the 
special  colors  of  fall,  and  these  glori- 
ous ornaments  of  tho  temperate  zone 
appear  here,  among  us,  in  a  perfection 
which  no  art  of  man  has  as  yet  been  able 
to  reproduce.  Life,  however,  struggles 
long  among  plants  against  death,  if 
death  can  be  called  what  is  to  plants 
— and,  thanks  to  God,  to  man*  also  — 
but  a  brief  period  of  rest.  For  many 
a  week,  and  far  into  November,  now 
blossoms  begin,  to  show  and  replace 
the  w tillering  children  of  summer.  Our 
own  native  asters,  especially,  unfold 
their  starry^  beauty,  one  by  one,  and,  in 
low  meadows,  the  pale  pink  flower  of 
tho  lute  daffodil  shrinks  not  even  from 
frost  and  ice.  Almost  the  last  of  flow- 
ers *'  it  marks  the  time  when  autumn 
has  tinged  every  fertile  branch  witii 
blooming  gold  and  blushing  like  the 
morn,"  There  is  a  peculiar  sadness  in 
tho  parting  of  the  year.  We  love 
autumn,  as  tbe  dying  man  loves  life* 
It  has  a  delicacy  in  its  strange  bright- 
ness, an  almost  magic  transparency  in 
its  clearer  Ughts,  a  poetry  in  all  its 
features,  which  together  never  fail  to 
make  a  deep  and  sweet  impression*  A 
farewell  is  at  all  times  but  tender  sor* 
row,  but  such  a  loving  farewell  as 
autumn  tells  us,  is  tho  true  blending  of 
humble  grief  witli  undoubting  hupe. 
**  The  year  is  gone" — this  h  the  only 
word  the  half' broken  heart  still  reads  in 
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the  last  letters  of  tfio  Beoson,  and,  m 
long  an  tiie  m\ky  tlir^ads  shine  lik*^  sil- 
ver in  the  hright  sunt  and  the  leaves 
siDk  gently  thrt>ug!i  the  still  air,  wo  are 
h<iuiid,  as  if  with  magio  tlesi  to  the  da* 
parting  beauty. 

Long  before  the  crowns  of  trees 
prow  lighter,  and  siiu  and  wind  pass  un- 
bin  do  red  throtigh  their  bared  limbs,  the 
ground  is  already  covered  with  the 
dead,  and  weird  winds  play  a  wild  game 
with  the  homeleBs  exiles  on  their  way 
downward.  Thanks  to  our  climate,  the 
Indian  sammer  cornea  for  a  time  to 
break  ihe  season  of  gloom,  and  makes 
U3  say  with  the  poet : 

**  I  will  bnve  my  carelesa  acosoa, 
Spite  of  rndaucjuily  rtiPiauii, 
Will  walk  Ihrrt'  life  in  wueh  n  way 
Thftt,  when  time  bi-in^s  on  decay, 
Nt*w  iinii  tht^n  I  mny  po9a««9 
lluura  of  each  ptifetit  gladaoincuess," 

At  last  even  the  biigbt  otilors  have 
faded.  Cold  winds  rusllo  in  the  branch* 
es  ;  gray  cloada  hang  heavily  over  the 
landscape;  silky  gossamers,  woven  by 
lonely  spiders,  float  mo  urn  fully  over 
the  fields,  and  thistle-downs  are  '*  borne 
ahnmd  upon  the  winds  of  heaven,  and 
scattered  into  air/*  The  la.*t  days  of 
fell  uru  there  in  all  their  sadness  and 
grave  earnest ;  below  us,  a  soft^  swelling 
carpet  of  leaves  ;  high  up  in  the  crowns 
of  trees,  a  painful  sighing  and  soughing, 
which  hears  our  eye  to  the  leafless 
tops*  How  Strang©  a  monitor  of  that 
time  when  the  crown  uf  man  also  turns 
paler  and  paler,  and,  at  last,  in  he  re  ft  of 
Its  treasure!  Only  the  oak  retains  its 
withered  foliage,  as  if  reluotatit  to  part 
with  its  beauty — -an  imago  of  departed 
greatness,  it  stonfls  stiff  and  stern  in 
the  winter  air.  But,  resting  frc*in  the 
labors  and  enjoyments  of  long»  merry 
summer  days,  the  trees  are  still  husy 
agaiu,  weaving  new  burrs  for  the  com- 
ing spring.  Nature  dies  not ;  only  the 
loud,  sunnding  life  grows  silent  upon 
the  great  stage  of  the  year. 

Impatient  winter,  unable  to  battle  as 
yet  with  the  sun  that  still  watches  over 
her  children  and  warms  them  during  the 
day,  comes  at  night  and  does  sad  havoc 
among  fluwers  and  bushes*     But  the 


tender  children  of  Flora  wage  a  man- 
ful war  against  the  tyrant;   aided    bjr 
many  a  warm  breeze  and  a  soft  air^  they. 
creep  cozily  under  shelter,  and    therdS 
unfold,  in  spite  of  storm  and  frost,  their 
humbler  flowers.     Even  chilling   hoar- 
frost lies  long  on  the  large  rog«tte»  of 
green  leaves   of  our  biennial  thistles  t1 
the  golden-rod,  the  horse -go  wan  andra^ 
weed  linger  in  sheltered  spots,  and  sotDa 
will  tarry  there  until  Christmas  has  told 
its  tale.  Finally,  even  the  last  of  the  tinj  1 
army  seems  to  have  fallen,  to  be  biiiied  ' 
forever.    Butr  even  then,  the  Christmaa-  \ 
flower,  the  hellpbore,  opens,  at  holy  time^  ' 
its  white,  blooming  eyes.     The  leafless  ^ 
hazel-bushes    adorn     themselves    with 
silky    oatkinsi   and,    under    the    rij^  ; 
frozen  cover  of  brooks,  when  the  Sak 
are  still  slumbering  on  their  winter  coacht 
thousands    of    microscopic   plants    ar^ 
busily  doing  their  duty.     Heavy  maasas 
of  snow  fallin  avalanches  from  broacll  J 
to  branch,  and  fir-trees  and  spruces  groaa 
OS  if  in  agony  ;   and  3  et,  within  there, 
life  is    still   at   work,    and    the    groen 
glossy  leaves  pale  not  in  the  coldest  of 
north  winds.    On  rocks  and  rugged  root^ 
there  still  survive  the  graeefuJ  folk  of 
dwarfiiih  lichens  and  mosses,  some  of 
whom  disdain  to  unfold  their  passing 
beauty  before  the  very  depth  of  winter. 
Thus  a  green  thread  is  seen  to  pasa  { 
unbroken  through  all  the  four  seasons  ; 
and,  even  in  mid-winter,   the   hopeful  ] 
eye  can  perceive,  in  the  far  distaace, 
spring  and   summer  hastening  onward 
to  clothe  once  more  the  skeletons*  ap- 
parently lost  to  every  sweet  influeiioet 
with  green  leaves  and  smiling  flowers, 
and  autumn  to  give  promise  of  a  bun* 
dant  fruits.     Thus  the  last  of  the   sea. 
sons  teaches  us  also  the  last  of  lessona^  , 
that,  like  the  plants,  man,  abo* 

" —verging  gradually  from  hia  prime. 

Meets  Bacred  peace  at  last. 

His  dowory  ttprinc  uf  pleasure  o'er, 

And  Humuier'M  full  blo<jin  pride  no  more^ 
He  emm  pocil^o  autumn,  roild  and  bland « 
Aad  daunUtiaa  bravoa  the  stroke  of  wio  tar's 

hand. ' 


^*For  yet  a  while,  a  little  while. 
Involved  in  wintry  izloom, 


I  in  wintry  jiloom, 

...  „J0ttier  flpring  ah 

A  apriug  etcr uul  bloom ! 


And  li) !  ituottier  spring  a  hall  emilc^— 
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MY    HOTEL. 


I  CALL  it  hly  Hotol,  siinplj  because 
it  is  tiien?  thnt  I  live.  Otlierwise,  to 
tell  thp  truth,  I  hoU  no  special  interest 
in  it.  I  do  not  own  an  inch  of  jt«  carved 
fronts  or  even  a  leg  of  any  of  the  rose- 
wood chairs  with  which  its  haOs  are  fur* 
msbf^d.  Throughout  all  that  range  of 
vestibules,  saloons,  and  private  rooms, 
I  can  maintain  a  legitimate,  lawful  right 
to  but  one  article — an  old  worn  leather 
trunk*  wiiich,  for  years,  has  stood  in  the 
comer  of  my  little  apartment  and  held 
my  fitock  of  bachelor  apparel  Of  all 
the  compftrhnenta  in  that  noble  pile  of 
buildings,  the  one  which  I  am  allowed 
to  occupy  is  the  tiniest— a  very  closet 
in  dimensions — reached  only  by  a  fur- 
long or  fio  of  staircase— and  lighted 
by  a  three-feet-by-four  window;  from 
whieh*  when  disposed,  for  an  hour  or 
two  of  ^uiot  contemplfltion,  I  c^n  h>ok 
out  over  miles  of  honae-roof&»  varied, 
oocasionally,  by  a  tall  church- steeple  or 
bell-tower*  And  I  have  a  certain  un- 
pleasmnt  feeling  that  I  sbouhl  be  igiio- 
miniously  turned  out  of  even  this  littlo 
room,  if,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  I 
should  refuse  to  disburse  sundry  dollars 
and  cents  at  the  office.  No  ;  it  is  very- 
Certain  that  1  do  not  own  the  hotel. 

Sometimes,  though,  in  my  hijriier  and 
mort!  imaginative  flights  of  fnncjj  I 
cherish  a  fiction  ttiat  after  all,  I  do 
have  a  valid  claim  to  tbo  whole  establish- 
ment. For,  even  if  tho  title-deeda  were 
in  my  own  name,  what  more  enjoyment 
could  I  tiike  out  of  it  than  I  do  now  1 
I  walk  into  the  reading-room,  and  no  one 
opposes  my  right  to  a  seat*  The  halls 
and  saloons  are  alike  at  my  di»posaL 
In  the  dining-room  I  have  my  accus- 
tomed place  near  the  head  of  the  table, 
where  it  is  my  privilege  to  call  for  any 
article  upon  tlio  long  board,  as  freely  as 
though  I  have  actually  given  my  check 
in  payment  of  al!  the  china,  glass,  and 
BHver  with  their  contents.  A  tall,  gw)d- 
looking  negro  respectfully  stands  bo- 
hind  my  chair,  and  bows  down  to  me  as 
Bubserviently  as  though  he  were  my  own 
pecuHar  proptrfy*  And  to  maintain 
that  vast  establishments  with  all  its  halls 
and  offices,  its  marbled  floors  and  fres- 
coed ceihngs,  ita  rosewood,  plate,  and 
mirrors,  it^  clerks,  and  waiters,  and 
laundresses,  1  have  no  trouble  worthy 
of  mention.  I  have  merely,  ono©  a 
months  to  hand  in  at  the  office  a  few 


crisp  bills,  and  the  work  h  done^the- 
care  is  off  my  mind*  My  organised 
bands  of  conndential  superintendents 
then  do  the  rest,  without  in  the  least 
withdrawing  my  mind  from  other  cares. 
All  which  is  pretty  much  the  idea  of  one. 
of  my  friends,  a  bank-clpTk,  who  sayss 

**  You  see,  when  people  talk  about  tho 
expense  of  living  at  hotels,  they  m  u*t  re- 
member that  it  covers  something  besides 
eating,  and  drinking,  and  sleeping,  and 
nil  that  For,  you  know,  we  have  the  rua 
of  tho  bouse  besides,  and  tan  do  just 
what  we  please  in  any  part  of  it !  and  it 
would  cost  a  great  deal  more  to  keep  up 
a  private  house  in  the  same  styU*,  I 
reckon.  Now,  there  is  our  cashier,  who 
has  a  fine  house  in  one  of  tho  avenueB^ 
and  keeps  a  good  table,  and  spend*  a 
great  many  thousands  a  year ;  but  oven 
ne  hasn't  fjuch  a  smoking-room,  and 
reading-room,  and  halls  to  loaf  in— of* 
course  he  basnet.  And  if  ho  had,  ho 
wouldn't  get  any  more  good  out  of  them 
than  we  do  here  ;  fur,  as  loivg  as  we  cjia 
use  all  these,  don't  you  see  that  they 
just  as  good  as  beU>ng  to  us  while  wO 
stay  ?     So  there  it  is,  you  know*** 

It  is  true  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
others  wbn  enjoy  the  like  freedom,  and« 
in  the  same  manner,  perhaps,  ciiuld 
claim  equal  owuersiliip  with  me ;  but  i 
these  are  peopl'j  whom  I  allow  to  bo 
about  me  for  the  pleasure  it  gives  me  to  i 
f*ee  strange  faces.  It  is  true  that  some- 
times at  dinner,  my  negro,  nut  having 
received  bis  wtiekly  gratuity,  forgets 
that  I  own  him,  and  pays  me  so  nttle 
attention  that  I  am  likely  to  starve 
through  waiting  ;  but  I  am  a  polite  man, 
and  no  gentleman  should  allow  himself 
to  be  helped  before  his  guests.  And  it 
is  true  tnut,  sometimes,  as  I  leave  my 
litUe  room  beneath  the  roof,  and,  pass- 
ing through  those  weary  halb  and  down 
those  everlasting  staircnses,  glance  into 
No.  t'i2,  upon  the  second  floor,  magnifi- 
oent  with  soft  carpets  and  marble  man- 
telfi,  pendant  chandeliers  and  rosewood 
Bofas,  I  am  inclined  to  wish  that  my 
bank  account  were  large  enough  to  al- 
low me  to  exchange  my  quarters  ;  buti 
after  all,  the  air  is  purer  up  aloft,  and 
tlie  city  turmoil  there  grows  fainter  to 
the  ear,  and  there  is  no  host  who  does 
not,  occasionally*  give  up  his  own  snug 
quarters  to  a  friend*  And  at  such  times, 
it  is  my  pleasing  belief  that  No.  32  is 
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oafil    I  liaTa  learned   ererj  cimdE  in 

waJle,  and  etein  apoa  its  carpel* 

I  maj  bare  spoken  diapaiaflnvlj  of 
Ko.  7SI;   bat,  in  good  tnid,  it  liaa 
I  do  laat  f<el  in  tt 
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^  alieods  *^*^  ooospatioii  of 
WKin  iireteatKvaa  apartmipnts.  *^kei>e 
ii  nothing  about  it  «hicb  I  need  fear 
iDJorio^ — nothing  which  I  may  not 
ouike  ose  of  with  perfectly  want^jn  If^- 
dooL  I  oas  place  my  pitcher  upiii  the 
Gttle  painted  wash-stand  witboat  danger 
of  icratchtng  the  wood ;  for  it  is  hope- 

,  kaalr  scratched  already.  A  large  hole 
kas  been  wcrrn  in  the  carpet,  and  the 
dragging  about  of  the  beariest  furmtare 
Ibf  moQtfaa  coold  not  impair  the  ralae 
of  at  leaat  tbat  square  yard.    The  bed* 

I  itead  ia  ootered  by  a  glaring  cotton 
qaSiU  upon  which  I  can  throw  myself 
toread«  with  easy  tranquiilily,  and  with- 
cut  the  Deceasity  of  prerioa^ly  remor* 
log  my  dusty  boots.  I  can  write  my 
name  or  make  ray  calculations  upon  the 
plaster  wall  with  perfect  impunity,  for 
Ibe  records  of  a  lifetime  upon  it  could 
•earcely  do  tbat  inj  ary  which  has  already 
been  accomplished  by  a  single  leakage 
In  the  roof.  In  fact,  that  portion  of 
the  wall  which  is  near  the  head  of  my 
bed  already  contains  all  my  weekly 
washing  rfgisters*  In  fine,  with  true 
bachelor  freedom,  I  can  do  anything  and 
arerytbing  in  No.  783;  whereas  I  know 
that  if  I  were  located  to  No.  32,  I  would 
be  obliged  to  mora  about  with  uncom- 
fortable walchfolness,  and  could  ne^er 
diiTe  ftt>m  my  mind  the  impresMoo  that 
I  was  making  a  call  in  another  person*s 
parlor,  and  was  waiting  for  him  to  come 
to. 

Moreover,  No.  783  has  its  social  ad* 
▼antaget.  I  have  three  particular 
friends— the  bauk-clerk,  a  poet,  and  an 
editor,  who  patronizes  the  poet.  At 
stated  periods  they  all  tramp  up  into 
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know  tbcai  bodi* 
join  ns ;  wbila,  at 
paosea  of  oar  aongt  wa  can  bear  Ibronnli 
the  tbia  «aDs«  on  otker  side,  a  limy 
atiaai  or  two*  betokansog  neigubutly  and 
sympatbetie  concord.  But,  were  we  in 
No.  d^  aU  tiiia  cottrirtntity  of  aoni 
would  naaajaarilv  be  cbaateoed  into 
quiet  deeonun.  Vfe  woold  llian  be  be* 
neath  the  ranee  of  jorial  baebelarbood 
ai»d  in  tbe  fiumly  stratum.  Upon  eitbar 
side  there  woold  be  cbildreo  who  would 
be  awakened  by  our  lao^iter  and  would 
cry.  Thei^  would  bo  nwthers  who 
Would  wonder  why  those  noisy,  horrid 
men  were  tolerated  in  socb  a  respect- 
able neigbbofbond.  In  fine,  there 
would  not  be  a  jest  or  eong  which  would 
not  be  doaely  Idlowed  by  its  peerisb 
crowd  of  troubles  and  oompl^ts.  In 
eridence  of  which,  I  remember  that, 
one  erening,  as  I  was  returning  in 
meriy  m«»od,  I  happened  to  strike  op  n 
strain  or  two  of  Jordan,  just  as  I  passed 
No.  32 ;  when  suddenly  the  door  open* 
ed,  and  a  gentleman,  upoo  whose  vine* 
gar  countenance  I  thought  tbe  r^flc*ction 
of  damask  curtains  and  gUt  chandeliera 
might  bare  shed  a  little  deam  of  ur* 
banity,  popped  out  his  head,  and  growl* 
ed  anathemas  upon  me.  1  made  xm 
reply  ;  but  as  soon  as  I  reached  my  own 
No.  7d3»  I  solaced  myself  with  Jordan* 
from  beginmog  to  end,  in  the  loudest 
tones,  and  heard  mr  German  wiuo-ini* 
porting  neighbor  playfully  respond  in 
the  very  deepest  bass  of  Casta  Diva. 

And  then,  again,  No.  783  is  the  very 
place  for  a  lonely  man.  Were  I  in  No, 
33,  I  think  that  I  should  perpelaollj 
pine  for  company;  for  tbe  stately  array 
of  rosewood  and  damask  furniture  woul^ 
somehow,  strike  a  chill  into  my  hear^ 
and  fill  me  with  a  constant  and  never* 
dying  impression  tliat  all  such  thinga 
were  made  for  others  to  enjoy  with  ma, 
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and  that  I  bad  nobusiE^ss  to  manopoHzQ 
them.  But  No.  783,  bein^  such  a  di- 
minutive and  poorly -furnished  apart - 
Vnent  shows,  at  once,  that  it  was  made 
for  the  residence  of  but  one  person, 
and  he  a  careloss-niindod  man  at  that ; 
and,  consequently,  I  always  feel  that 
there  is  a  fitnesa  in  my  asaociation  with 
it.  It  is  like  Robinson  Crusoe's  cave, 
which,  in  its  insiguific'ance  and  wild- 
ness»  b^cuinH  a  home  to  htm ;  whereas, 
everybody  knows  that  if  Kobinson,  up- 
on stepping^  ashore,  had  found  a  splendid 
palace,  with  aiidieuce-chanibers,  and 
chapel Sj  and  bail- rooms,  and  witlely-er- 
tended  rangers  of  stablea*  but  with  not  a 
man  or  horse  to  dispute  itj*  poaaession 
with  him,  he  would  have  felt  very  un- 
oomfortiible,  indeed,  and  would  probably 
have  moved  over  to  the  other  side  of 
the  island  at  the  first  opportunity. 

And  BO  I  am  never  lonely  in  No.  783. 
The  old  torn  curjiet,  the  little  pine 
wash*iitand,  with  a  zig-zag  crack  run- 
ning  down  one  side  a.^  though  it  had 
split  itself  at  one  of  our  jokes  ;  the  very 
quilt,  with  a  rip  in  the  middle  like  a 
laughter- moved  mouth  cx)nvulsivoly 
stuffed  foil  of  cotton — idl  have  compan- 
ionship for  mo.  And  when  these  fail 
me,  I  have  only  to  gaze  out  of  the  little 
window — not  upon  the  street  below, 
for  there  I  can  merely  see  moving 
epecks  which  I  take  to  be  men  and  wo- 
men, but  upon  the  range  of  house-topsi 
fipread  out  milen  below  me.  I  gaze  at 
the  old  heU-tower^  and  have  strange 
thoughta  about  the  man  who  watches 
there,  and  the  queer  lifw  he  may  have 
led,  and  the  curious  things  he  must  have 
seen ;  I  look  at  tlio  sugar- reliuory, 
rising  two  or  tliree  stories  above  other 
roofs,  and,  somehow,  it  seems  as  though 
it  has  so  risen  in  order  to  greet  my 
hotel  with  friendly  equality,  I  suffer 
my  eyes  to  rove  over  the  thousands  of 
lower  residenceH;  and,  like  tlie  Spanish 
author,  geem  to  look  through  the  roofs 
and  upon  the  tenants  within^  epeculat- 
iup  why  and  wherefore  they  are  doing 
this  and  that,  and  generally  taking  a 
peculiar  interest  in  all  their  nctioos. 
There  may  be  some  who  would  call 
this  muring  unprofitable,  and  would  in- 
liist  that  it  were  better  for  me  to  be  out 
iu  tho  world,  driving  ahead  to  soma 
pra<^tioal  end*  but  I  do  not  altogether 
bolieve  so,  I  know  that  often,  while 
peering  nut  from  aloft,  good  thoughts 
ond  fefutlutions  somehow  come  into 
my  head— thoughts  which,  during  the 


labors  of  practtoal  life,  would  have  been 
driven  at  a  distfince ;  and,  Bomotimes,  an 
I  rise  from  my  contemplation!?,  I  feel 
that  a  certaiu  peaceful  calm  ha,s  entered 
into  my  heart,  making  me,  for  the  timet 
very  happy,  and  very  much  disposod 
to  become  a  better  man. 

One  great  pleasure  which  I  have  at 
my  hotel  ia,  the  t^ble  d'h6te.  Not  that 
I  care  about  my  meals  particularly;  for 
I  am  rather  heedk^ss  of  what  I  eat,  and 
frequently  get  thro  ugh  t  a  plateful  of 
one  thing,  under  tlie  impresisiou  that  I 
have  been  consuming  something  else. 
But  I  like  to  watch  tlie  people  around 
me»  to  read  their  expressions,  and  spec* 
ulate  upon  their  occupations  and  de- 
signs. 

There  is  my  waiter;  and  I  feel  at 
times  a  little  in  awe  of  him,  he  is  such 
a  superior  kind  of  negro.  In  the  first 
place,  he  dresses  rather  better  than  I 
do,  and  1  acknowledge*  among  other 
things,  that  I  can  never  hope  to  equal 
the  tie  of  hi**  silk  cravat.  And,  more- 
over, ho  i^  such  a  knowing,  self-possess- 
ed fellow^  with  a  peculiar  dignity  of 
matiuer,  wbioh,  at  rare  inten^als,  ho  al- 
lows to  subside  into  affability,  and  with 
a  certaiu  quiet  vein  of  satire  lurking  m 
the  corners  tif  his  eyes,  as  though  ho 
could  read  me  through  and  through,  and 
thoroughly  analyze  my  pretenhious,  and 
knew  for  certain,  that  though  I  sit  down 
and  ho  stands  behind,  my  business  ia 
worth  less  to  me,  in  a  peeuuiary  point 
of  view,  than  his  is  to  him,  which  might 
very  well  be.  When  I  give  him  a 
quarter,  as  I  occasionally  do^  to  keep 
up  my  reputation,  he  receives  it  with  a 
troubled  kind  of  air,  as  though  ho  fears 
lest  I  may  not  bo  able  to  afford  it,  and 
may  be  seriously  crippling  my  re  source  a 
by  making  a  false  show  of  alHuence. 
When  he  bandn  mo  tho  card,  and  I  run 
my  eye  down  the  printed  list  of  French 
dishes,  I  can  feel  that  ho  is  grinning^ 
over  my  shoukkr  witli  tho  knowledge 
that,  tbough  I  may  pretend  to  under- 
stand it  all,  in  reality  I  do  not  know  ond 
dish  from  another ;  and,  as  I  despuiringl/ 
select  my  customary  beef  and  pottitoea, 
I  can  almost  hear  his  chuckle  of  inward 
satisfaction,  at  having  foreseen  the  ro* 
suit  fr*jm  the  first  And  when  at  tha 
head  of  a  long  file  ho  brings  in  his  sharo 
of  tho  dessert,  and,  after  a  moment  of 
expectant  delay,  drops  upon  the  table, 
at  the  sound  of  tho  bell,  first  the  right- 
hand  and  then  tho  left-hand  dish,  audi 
immediately  recovering  himself  with  a 
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jerk,  asVs  mo  what  I  will  takt>,  I  feel 
that  he  ©ujoys  Ihn  confusion  with  which 
I  glance  upon  the  plates  of  unprO' 
nounceable  confectionery ;  and  I  almoBt 
hftte  him  when  he  charitablj  puts  an 
end  to  my  perplexity,  by  pushing  be- 
fore me  u  pie  of  simple  and  well-known 
construction. 

Then  there  are  the  guests  of  mj 
hotel — my  guests,  as  it  were.  There 
are  new  ones  every  day;  for  people 
come  and  go  in  throngs,  I  watch  tbt»ir 
counteoauces  and  mannera  with  true 
physiognomical  zeal ;  for  a  study  of  the 
mind  is  one  of  my  passiou«5,  and  I  like  to 
believe  that  I  can  jadgo  of  the  inner  by 
the  outward  man.  I  am  not  gencr rally 
very  succc<gfuh  however,     The  portly 

f?ntloman  with  white  whiBkers,  whom 
believed  must  certainly  he  an  extensive 
slave  bolder  and  plantation  proprietor^ 
I  afterwards  discovered  to  be  an  emi- 
uent  tttiti-iskvpry  Boston  merchant. 
Tbe  little  withered  man  with  the  gimlet 
eye  ajid  shabby  coat^  whom  I  set  down 
fur  a  uiiiser*  I  detected  in  tbe  act  of 
giving  a  dollar  to  our  waiter,  who  thank- 
ed him  with  alow  bow*  and  triumphantly 
clinki^d  it  against  the  tbiu  quarter  which 
Ihud  just  bt'stowed  upon  him.      The 

fentleaian  with  the  straight  back-bone^ 
uttuued-up  coat  and  black  mou^itache, 
who  bore  the  appearance  of  a  French 
officer  traveling  upon  furlouglit  I  fiub- 
fietjucntly  ascertained  to  be  a  clerk 
in  a  Cincinnati  commission  warehouse, 
Mie»takes  like  these  have  occasionally 
impaired  my  confidence  in  my  ability 
to  read  the  human  character;  but,  at 
other  times,  I  manage  to  guess  aright^ 
find  then  feel  bc<tter  satisfied,  and»  upon 
the  whole  J  I  suppose  I  get  on  pretty 
well. 

At  times,  I  feel  a  little  hurt  that  my 
gnt^sts — as  by  my  pleasing  tictlon  I  con* 
feider   them — treat   mo  with  such  littlo 

.respect  mid  attention.  They  come  and 
sit  down  complacently  at  my  table,  and 
never  think  of  passing  to  me  any  of  the 
compliments  of  tho  day.  They  open 
bottles  of  champagne  and  hock  before 
my  eyes,  and  never  tbink  of  dirooting 
the  waiter  to  fill  my  glass.  Tbey  even 
criticise  my  viands  to  my  face;  and 
once,  one  of  them  coming  in  early, 
iohied  my  chair  and  refused  to  give  it 

,  up,  though  politely  requested  to  do  so. 
And  it  often  outs  me  to  the  heart  to  seo 
the  ingratitude  of  my  waiter,  who,  if  bo 
sees  a  stmnger  with  a  manner  indicative 
of  bounteous  largesses,  will  bestow  all 


his  attentions  in  tliSt  q^diatter,  uid  leave 
me  to  wait  upon  myself*  But  I  have 
grown  accu^t/jmed  to  this,  and  try  to  be- 
Revo  that  I  rather  enjoy  it.  For,  after* 
all,  as  I  rr fleet,  my  only  desire  being 
that  of  making  my  guests  comfortable* 
it  is  far  better  that  they  should  feel  easy 
and  at  home  in  my  presence,  even  at 
the  expense  of  some  Uttle  formalities 
of  politeness. 

It  is  seldom  that  I  take  any  especial 
lasting  iiitereist  in  my  guests.  In  this 
I  differ  from  my  friend,  the  bank* clerk, 
who  sits  beside  me  at  table,  and  who, 
without  any  very  definite  idea  of  char- 
acter, or  any  particular  ability  to  ana- 
lyze his  own  foehngs,  contrives^  about 
once  in  three  days,  to  form  a  lasting 
friendship  with  some  strange  gentle- 
man, or  else  fall  deepljr  in  love  witli 
some  strango  lady.  This  idiosyncrasy 
upon  his  part  is,  however,  exti'emely 
harmless  in  its  effects  ;  for  it  generally 
happens  that  the  gentlemen,  selected 
by  him  for  his  friendly  advances,  treat 
him  with  sublime  contempt,  mingled 
with  some  suspicion ;  while  tho  ladies, 
for  whom  be  condescends  to  entertain  a 
tender  passion »  being  principally  thoso 
of  a  t^howy  and  grenadier  style  of 
beauty,  and  he  being  a  small  man,  and 
so  conscious  of  bis  inferiority  that  he 
never  dares  to  address  them — I  doubt, 
whether  they  even  notice  his  distant 
admiration,  or  even,  in  fact,  see  him  at 
alL  Hut  I,  on  the  contrary,  calmly 
and  resignedly  see  my  guests  come  and 
go  ;  and,  driving  them  from  my  thoughts 
as  soon  as  tbe  black  porter  has  dragged 
their  trunks  out  upon  the  sidewalk,  I 
bestow  my  thoughts  upon  their  succes* 
sorrt  with  great  complacency- 

With  one  exoepdou,  however*  One 
day,  just  as  the  fish  had  been  removed, 
I  chanced  to  cast  my  eyes  a  little  way 
down  the  ttible,  and  there  saw  a  young 
lady,  who  instantly,  and  by  a  kind  ot 
Bympathetie  interest,  fixed  my  attention. 
She  was  young,  hardly  sixteen,  I  should 
judge»  had  rather  irregular  features, 
and»  moreover,  was  very  feiioply  dress- 
ed. As  she  was  of  rather  diminutivo 
ei^o,  my  friend,  tbe  bank-clerk,  would 
have  seen  no  tiling  to  admire  about  her  ; 
and,  ijideed,  sbe  was  hardly  one  whom 
a  person  could  have  called  beautifuh 
But  there  was  something  lively,  and 
fresh,  and  piquant  in  her  face»  which  in- 
terested me.  Her  whiAe  style,  too,  was 
perfectly  unaffected  and  unconstrained^ 
I  felt  that  she  was  one  whose  friendship 
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— whos(?  acqtiaintanee,  eiren — would  be 
worth  more  than  that  of  all  the  high- 
ly dressed  and  dtcoroualj  mannered 
TOUDg  ladies  and  dames  who  usually 
lined  tlic  table.  And  after  gazing^  at 
her  for  as  long  a.  time  as  I  dared,  with- 
out iDcurring  tho  imputatiou  of  inso- 
lence, I  turned  away  my  eyci»,  with  the 
ratlicr  loudly  uttered  exclamation  : 

*''  How  charming  V^ 

Then  I  was  afraid  that  I  hfid  spoken 
too  loudly,  and  I  b*^cauie  confused.  But 
no  oue  had  heard  me  apeak,  cjcepling 
my  waiter,  who,  misunderi-tanding  me, 
placed  a  dish  of  fromage  li  la  Seringapa- 
tam  before  me.  Not  knowing  its  nature, 
1  attempted  to  cut  it  with  a  spoon  in- 
stead of  a  knife  ;  at  which  I  became 
eoagcionf^  that  my  gen tr el  waiter  must 
have  smiled  in  pity  for  my  inexperience, 
and  that  made  me  yet  more  confused. 
But,  ju.^t  then,  my  friend  tlie  bauk-olerk 
came  to  my  relief* 

**  What  is  tho  matter  with  you  ?**  be 
said. 

**  Look,'*  said  I,  *'  at  that  young  lady 
on  the  other  side^ — the  third  one  fn>m 
tlie  old  parrot  in  the  turban.  What  do 
you  think  of  her]'^ 

**  Hum !"  said  he,  etenlthily  easting 
Ilia  eyes  in  the  direction  indicated* 
**  Tolerably  fair.  But  I  like  the  one  on 
the  other  wide  best*  She  is  larger,  and 
is  finer  dressed.*' 

The  one  to  whom  he  referred  was  a 
lady  about  five  feet  eight  inches  in 
hei^bt,  and  with  a  generally  enorraouB 
development  of  muscle-  She  worn  a 
spangled  head-dross,  a  gold  chiun,  and 
three  heavy  hracelets.  Of  course,  af- 
ter such  a  remtirk,  I  could  have  nothing 
further  to  do  with  my  friend,  but  con- 
tented myself  with  silent  observation  of 
tny  fair  incognito,  to  whom,  in  a  quiet 
and  uJiimpasisioned  sort  of  way,  I  felt 
myself  more  and  more  irresistibly  at- 
tractcd.  Bat,  as  for  being  ever  able 
etGn  to  speak  to  her,  that  was  a  mat- 
ter which  I  considered  perfectly  hope- 
lesii.  There  was,  of  course,  no  one  of 
my  friends?  who  couLl  present  me ;  and 
though,  for  an  instantt  I  contemplated 
scraping  an  introduction  through  her 
father,  who  sat  at  her  right  hand,  and 
with  whom  I  might  possibly  manage  to 
form  an  acquaintance,  I  gave  it  up  as 
an  ins?ane  idea  as  soon  as  I  looked  upon 
Um  and  applied  my  principles  of  physi- 
Oinomicfd  science  to  an  elucidation  of 
his  character.  For  he  seemed  to  be  the 
very  incaruatiou  of  jealous  ferocity — - 


having  short,  bristly  hair  which  stuck 
up  straight  as  a  comb  ;  a  mouth  drawn 
down  at  tho  comers;  thick  whiskers^ 
which  curled  up  round  his  mouth  with  a 
kind  of  savage  vindictivencss ;  and  aa 
eye  which  blazed  like  a  coal.  In  fact, 
he  looked  like  a  man  who  would  alwayg 
be  upon  the  watch  for  insults;  who  ' 
would  strongly  resent  a  casual  word  firom 
me  in  the  reading-room ;  and,  if  h<l 
caught  me  speaking  to  bis  daughter, 
would  consider  it  a  matter  to  be  atoned 
for  by  blood.  The  more  I  looked  at  ] 
him,  the  more  hopeless  the  case  seem-* 
ed,  and  it  was  only  at  long  intervals 
that  I  dared  to  steal  a  single  sly  glanoa 
at  the  young  lady.  Once  I  thought 
that  the  old  gentleman  had  caught  me 
at  it ;  for  his  eye  met  mine  with  such  an 
intensity  of  indignant  rancor,  that  I 
fully  expected  he  would  let  fly  the  plate 
of  almonds  at  me  across  the  table.  In 
the  occurrence  oT  such  an  event,  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  oast  myself  upon  my 
waiter  for  protection, 

**  Who  are  they  ?•'  I  inquired,  after 
dinn^Tt  of  the  ch^rk  at  the  office* 

*^  Colonel  Bartillian  and  daughter/' 
was  the  answer.  **  From  Georgia—* 
bound  for  tlie  Springs — <;omes  ©very 
year— owns  three  plantations  and  twelve 
hundred  darkeys.^* 

The  next  day  I  found  that  Colonel 
Bartillian  and  his  daughter  had  depart- 
ed, and  gradually  the  remembrance  of 
them  faded  away  from  my  mind.  Oc- 
casionally I  reflected  vaguely  upon  the 
pleasant,  soul-lit  face  of  tho  young  girl ; 
and  once  I  woke  np  from  sleep  in  a  ter-  , 
rible  fright,  having  dreamed  that  at  table 
I  had  ofTered  her  the  plate  of  potatoes, 
upon  which  her  father,  with  nis  front 
hair  and  whiskers  starting  up  straighter 
and  his  eyes  ghunng  more  dreadfully 
than  ever,  had  called  in  all  his  twelve 
hucylred  negroes  to  dispatch  me.  But 
as  weeks  passed  on,  my  reveries  and 
dreams  beceune  leas  and  less  frequent* 
and  tinalty  ceased  ;  and  I  should  soon 
have  forgotten  all  about  the  strangers, 
were  it  not  that  the  next  summer,  at 
about  the  same  week  in  Juno,  they 
suddenly  reappeared  and  took  theii* 
places  at  the  very  same  part  of  the 
table. 

*♦  So  Colonel  Bartillian  has  returned  I'* 
I  said  to  tho  clerk  at  the  office. 

**Ves,"  was  the  reply.  **  Colon c4 
Bartillian  has  come  back — and  hia 
daughter— from  Georgia — bound  for  the 
Springs^-oomes  here  every  year — owui 
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five  plantationa — and  fiftoen  hundred 
darkey  f«." 

The  father  seemed  fiercer  Omn  ever ; 
but-,  as  ft  counti^rpoise,  the  daughter  was 
lovehf  r,  Sho  Imd  grown  n  little  tallc^r, 
and  her  fig-ure  hud  become  sotnetvliat 
more  develuped.  The  same  genial  glow 
of  kindly  feeling,  the  same  Hveiiuesg 
and  piquancy  of  expression  illamined 
her  features.  In  her  manner  there  was 
the  same  girlish  sense  of  pleasure  at  all 
she  saw  and  heard  ;  modified,  perhaps, 
by  the  bett^ir  knowledge  of  the  world 
which  ft  year  of  society  and  travel  had 
produced,  but  merely  modified  into  self- 
possessed  graee,  without  any  of  that 
constrained  dignity  which  young  fe- 
males so  often  think  it  nccesiiary  to  as- 
sume. I  felt  that  the  die  was  cast — 
that  it  was  useless  for  me  to  resist,  and 
that,  if  I  had  admired  her  before,  I  must 
love  her  now,  and  that  nothing  could 
prevent  it;  and,  accordingly,  with  the 
view  of  putting  myself  into  a  proper 
frame  of  mind  for  an  ardent  and  de- 
apairing  lover,  I  immediately  repjiired  to 
my  room,  and  there*,  hy  playing  several 
melancholy  tunes  upon  my  flute  and 
gazhig  for  an  hour  or  two  at  the  l>eli- 
tower,  I  gradually  worked  myself  up 
comfortably  into  the  requisito  state  of 
unhiippiness. 

And  then  I  took  courage  and  resolved 
that  I  would  seek  an  introduction  to 
my  charmer;  I  would  scrape  acquaint- 
ance with  her  father ;  I  would  cniftily 
eo  guide  my  convorsational  powers  as 
to  pn)duce  on  impression  of  superior 
inteliigence,  and  inducer  him,  of  his  own 
accord,  to  proffer  a  presentation  to  his 
family,  No  matter  if  he  scowled  and 
looUed  (ierco;  be  had  no  business  to 
ecowl  fiercely  upon  me,  who,  equall/ 
with  himself,  was  an  independent  citi- 
jscu  of  the  nation  ;  and  he  had  no  right 
to  seclude  his  child  from  all  rational 
pleasures  of  society.  It  wars  barbarous 
and  unnatural — a  kind  of  Turkish  dr^s- 
potism — ^and  should  be  resisted  whether 
he  wouKl  or  not 

Accordingly,  I  descended  to  the  saloon* 
Cidon(4  Bartillian  wa*^  there,  striding  up 
and  down  with  a  tremendous  cigar  in 
bis  mouth.  His  hands,  clasping  a  heavy 
cane,  were  behind  him,  and  he  looked 
as  though  he  were  seeking  on  opportu- 
nity to  fidl  upon  some  one  and  pulverize 
him  upon  the  spot.  1  trembled  a  httle  at 
the  Mglit,  but  plucked  up  courage  as  I 
saw  him  nod  to  a  friend  of  mine.  That 
friend  of  mine,  then,  was  acquainted 


with  the  colonel  and  could  introduce 
me;  and  no  matter  how  violently  diB- 
poised  the  colonel  might  be,  he  could 
surely  find  no  excuse  for  manslaughter 
in  a  mere  introduction. 

So  I  crossed  over  to  ray  fnend  and 
stated  my  desire  for  an  acquaintance^ 
with  the  colonel.  My  friend  as^ftnted, 
and,  taking  me  by  the  arm,  walked  with 
me  across  the  saloon.  The  colonel 
saw  us  coming,  and  he  slopped.  He 
looked  fiercer  than  ever ;  and  I  cast  a 
glance  at  the  bar- tender,  in  the  hope  tliat, 
if  an  affray  happened,  he  would  wit- 
ness it  and  testify  in  my  favor, 

»'  Colonel  Bartillian,"  ^aid  my  friend 
as  we  drew  near,  *'  allow  mo  to  mako 
you  acquainted  witb^ — " 

'*  Certainly,"  said  the  colonoU  bold- 
ing  out  his  hand ;  and  I  could  not  but 
notice  how  soft  and  gentle  was  his  vmc€^ 
while,  somehow,  his  hair  did  not  seera  to 
stick  out  as  rigidly  as  before.  ♦'  Cor* 
tainly,  I  shall  be  very  happy  indeed — " 

**  To  make  you  acquainted  with  Mr- 
Isaac  Inklespoon,  of  this  city***  contin- 
ued my  friend, 

**Eh  ?  What?"  exclaimed  the  colo- 
onel,  holding  out  his  hand,  **  Isaac  In* 
klespooni  did  you  say  1  Bless  my 
soul  and  body  )" 

Why  did  Colonel  BartilEan  aay 
»*  Bless  tny  soul  and  body  ?"  1  knew 
not.  Perhaps  he  was  about  to  explain 
himself;  but,  at  that  moment,  a  very 
particular  friend  of  his  rushed  up,  and, 
seizing  him  by  the  hand,  began  to  make 
particular  im]uiries  about  his  health, 
family  proispects,  and  all  that ;  and,  aa  I 
saw  that  the  colonel  was  just  as  ready 
to  question  that  gentleman  in  return, 
and,  as  1  know  that  I  could*  thus  far, 
have  excited  no  peculiar  interest  tlirough 
the  fascinations  of  my  conversation,  1 
determined  to  postpone  prosecuting  the 
acquaintance  until  a  more  suitable  time  ; 
and,  therefore,  making  by  bow,  I  re- 
tired. The  colonel  and  his  new  friend 
went  ofiF  to  drink  a  social  glass  or  two 
together,  and  I  climbed  up  to  No.  783; 
in  order  to  indulge  in  a  little  melan- 
cholic reverie  over  the  huu.ie-tops. 

In  one  respect,  I  felt  that  I  had  been 
agreeably  disappointed.  Instead  of 
knocking  me  down,  the  colonel  had  re- 
ceived me  with  an  affability  which  I  had 
seldom  met  with,  even  among  the  mcH»t 
affable- looking  gentlemen.  It  occurred 
to  me,  then,  that  pos»ibly  I  might  have 
been  once  more  wrong  in  my  analyisa- 
tiou  of  character,  and  that  the  colonel 
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migbtt  perhaps,  have  certain  amiable 
trait^»  such  as  are  commoDly  |>088e.*jsed 
by  other  ti5i?ii ;  tliatr  in  Bpite  of  his  crfict 
hiiir  and  curling  whiskersr  he  might  bo 
tolerably  susceplibli^  of  kindly  impulses ; 
and  that,  aft*^r  forming  a  duo  decree  of 
acqiiamtanc6  with  hira»  I  mi^bt  be  ablo 
to  hint  at  the  plensure  wbicb  an  iutro- 
ductifm  to  bis  family  would  give  me.  I 
detoniiiiK'd  that  I  would  watch  the  colo- 
nel, and  seixe  tlie  first  opportunitj  of 
prosocutiuff  my  acq^uaintance  with  him. 
But  when  I  came  down  in  the  evening 
be  wa5  absent^  baying  gone  to  the  opera 
with  a  friend^  aa  the  clerk  at  the  office 
told  me,  and  in  the  morning  I  observed 
that  hiA  place  at  the  table  was  vacated. 
He  had  already  gone  on  to  the  Springs 
witb  bis  dangbter  ;  and,  as  they  com- 
monly returned  home  by  anotber  route, 
I  felt  tbat  I  would  b^  obliged  to  wait 
until  another  year.  Some  faint  idea  of 
following  them  to  the  Springs  came  in- 
to my  mind  ;  but  it  happened  that  the 
great  case  of  Jones  vs.  Potters,  by  her 
guardian -ad -litem,  Sakon,  iu  assumpsit, 
was  before  the  courts,  and  I  bad  been 
retained  as  assistant  cotmael — my  busi- 
tiess  being  to  hand  up  the  severtil  papers 
as  they  were  wanted*  and  to  look  as 
wise  ui  I  could,  generally— and  so  I 
could  not  leave. 

But  vvby  did  the  colonel  say  **  Bless 
my  soul  and  Ix^dy?*'  Was  it  that  my 
name  was  a  peculiar  one  T  Was  there 
anything  ludicrous  about  it?  I  asked 
my  friends  whether  it  was  not  a  very 
good  name  after  alL 

**  Perhaps  so — though  it  would  not 
rhyme  very  well  to  anything,"  said  my 
friend  the  poet. 

"  Perhn[*s  so — though  I  clon*t  think 
it  would  be  worth  much  on  the  back  of 
a  note,"  snid  my  friend  the  bank-clerk, 
cruelly  alluding  to  the  unsettled  state  of 
my  finances. 

**Stay!"  said  my  friend  the  editor, 
who  patronizes  the  poet»  and  who,  at  tbe 
time,  was  full  of  a  political  deff^at— 
**  Wouldn't  Inkle  spoon  rhyme  to  Gone 
Coon  1" 

**  You  are  all  very  kind,  indeed,  gen- 
ilemen/' I  said  sarcastically;  and  then 
1  thougbt  again.  There  could  not  bo 
anything  against  us  as  a  family  ;  for  the 
Inklespooris  were  always  exceedingly 
rospectable.  They  came  into  the  coun- 
try full  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  ; 
and  though,  for  a  time,  the  first  of  the 
line  was  a  Cfibbler,  tbe  fact  was  not  gen- 
emllj  known  out  of  the  family — biqco, 


upon  genealogical  tables,  ho  has  always 
been  represented  as  an  extensive  dcalct 
in  hides.     Then,  there  was  one  who  was 
a  judge  in  tolerable  standing  in  one  of 
the  northern  counties.  A^  for  my  great- 
uncle  Walter,  wbo  ran  off  with  some  gov- 
ernment funds*  he  can  hardly  bo  cidletl 
a  member  of  the  family,  since  wo  all^ 
at   once*   repudiated    him.     And   then 
there  was  old  Abram   Inklespoon,  who  j 
distinguisbed  himself  at  the   battle  of 
Long  Island,  by  gallantly  chasing  a  par- 
ty of  British  through  a  lane  ;  and,  wbea  ] 
he  got  to  the  other  end,  found  thatb#| 
was  taken.     In   iine»  the   Inklespoona  . 
had  always  been  rather  distinguished  1 1 
and  it  was  impossible,  therefore,  that 
any  ridionle  could  attach  to  the  mention 
of  the  name. 

Finally,  having  seen  the  name  of  Bar* 
tillian  among  my  fatlier^s  papers,  thougl^i 
in  what  connection  I  do  not  remember,  [ 
I  established  for  myself  a  comfortable 
theory*     My  father  must,  at  some  time, 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  colonel, 
— had,  perhaps,  in  past  years,  saved 
the    coloners    life^tbe  colonel  would  1 
roTnember  the  fact — would,  of  course,  f 
introduce  me  to  his  daughter — I  would! 
tlien  win  her— he  would  bless  our  union  1 
— and  we  would  live  happily  ever  aftetf  ] 
on  one  of   his  plantations.     It  was   a 
bright  picture^  and,   bugging  it  to  my 
soul,  I  waited  impatiently  for  the  year 
to  como  round  agiiin. 

At  length,  about  the   usual   day  ia 
June,    I  saw  tbe  colonel- s  name  upottj 
the  books  of  My  Hotel  \  and,  assuming 
a  careless  air,  I  said  to  the  clerk  at  the 
office  : 

*•  Hem  !— that  is,  I  see  that  Colonel 
Bartillian  has  again  arrived." 

**  Yes,"  answered  the  clerk,  "  and  bis  . 
daughter — from  Georgia — bound  for  the  1 
Springs — comes  here  every  year — owns 
seven  plantations,  and  twenty-five  hun- 
dred darkeys." 

With  the  same  assumption  of  indiffer- 
ence, I  strolled  into  the  saloon.     There, 
as  I  had  eipected,    I  saw  the  coloneH 
striding  up  and  down  the  hall,  with  the  | 
customary  big  cigar  in  hia  moutb,  tbe.^ 
some  big  cone  in  his  bands— and  twisted 
behind  big  back^the  some  frown  upon 
his  face,  and  with  his  hair  sticking  up  j 
fiercer  than  ever.     But,  somehow^  ifelt  ^ 
no  longer  afraid  of  him  ;  I  looked  upon  | 
him  with  reverence,  mtber— as  a  man 
ought  to  contemplate  the  form  of  his  ' 
prospective  father-indaw,  upon  whom  | 
he  depends  for  the  happiness  of  hia  life. 
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Qe  moment  was  favorable  for  an  iuter- 
view.  There  was  no  one  by  who  would 
be  apt  to  interrupt  us ;  for  tlie  only 
persona  present  were  tlie  bar-keeper» 
casting  up  hia  receipts,  a  waiter,  clean- 
ing the  gloU's  of  the  chandeliers,  and 
two  half- fuddled  young  men,  trying  to 
read  newspaper«  upaidfl-down. 

I  advanced  to  the  c5oloneI — somewhat 
confidently,  as  I  then  imagined,  though, 
if  I  DOW  rectdlect  aright,  niy  knees 
shook  under  me  a  littlo  with  the 
magtiitudo  of  the  approaching  inter- 
Tiew. 

♦*  Colonel  BartiUian'^—said  I. 

"  Eh  ?*'  said  he,  taking  the  long  cigar 
from  bis  mouth, 

"  I  believe,^'  said  I,  **  that  at  a  for- 
mer period  I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  in- 
trod  action  to  yon  in  ihiii  house." 

**  Ah  !"  said  ho,  Winging  one  of  his 
hands  from  behind  his  back, 

**  I  do  not  know  whether  you  remem- 
ber me,"  said  I  fidntly — **  Isaac  Inkle- 
fipoon,  at  your  service," 

*  *  I .«? aac  I nkles poon  ! "  he  oacclaime d , 
streteliixig  forth  both  bin  hands.  **  laaao 
Inkleapoon,  did  you  say?  Bless  my 
soul  and  body !  Do  you  belong  to  tho 
InklespoojiiS  of  Westchester  county?" 
continued  the  colonel. 

I  iui}<wered  that  I  did. 

'*I  thought  fio,*^  soid  he.  **  Havo 
never  heard  tho  name  in  any  other 
section. — My  dear  young  friend,  I  am 
mncerely  glad  to  meet  you.  I  know 
your  father  very  weU.^* 

My  heart  leaped. 

**  We  had  the  same  room  at  college," 
the  colonel  c<jntinued,  **  A  capital  fel- 
low. Bead  now,  1  presume  T  Ah,  well  t 
we  must  all  die.^ — Do  you  know  he  saved 
my  life  once?" 

My  heart  leaped  higher.  Here  were 
my  reveries  turning  out  actual  realities. 
It  was  almost  too  much  bliss. 

**Yes — saved  my  bfe.  Was  out 
swimming,  you  know,  I  had  sunk  twice. 
—But  oomei  I  must  introduce  you  to 
ray  daughter, — Yes,  l  really  loved  your 
father.  Sorry  I  can^t  say  the  same  for 
his  brother,  your  uncle.  I  never  got 
along  very  well  with  John  Inkleepoon, 
I  thmk  he  treated  me  badly  in  some 
business  matters  afterwards.  But  your 
father  and  I  were  firm  friends.  I  never 
met  a  better  fellow  in  my  Ufo  than  Isaac 
was," 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  I,  turning  pale, 

*'  I  am  afraid  thiit  there  is  some  mist  tike. 

V3f  from  whom  I  took  my  name, 


was  my  uucle.  John  was  my  father^— 
but—  " 

**Eh?"  said  the  ooloael.  '« Blesa 
my  soul  and  body!  I — that  is,  I— 
There  !  There  !"  I  beard  him  mutter  to 
lumself,  *'  Too  bad  !  Have  hart  tho 
young  fellow*rt  feelings] — ^o  apology 
will  do,  of  course.     I — thai  is — " 

He  made  a  motion  towards  me, 
then  retreated— ^fl too d  for  a  moment 
irresolute^ — and  then,  abashed  with 
confusion  and  sincere  regret,  strode 
through  the  saloon  and  out  at  the  door, 
without  attempting  another  word.  It 
was  in  vain  that  I  mafle  sundry  subse- 
quent attempts  to  meet  him,  and  ex- 
plain that  tho  whole  matter  with  my  fa* 
ther  might  have  been  a  misconstruction, 
and  that,  at  any  rate,  I  boro  no  malice 
for  what  he  had  unintentionally  let  out. 
It  was  no  use.  •Whenever  the  colonel 
saw  me  coming,  I  could  hear  him  mut- 
ter, "  Bless  my  soul  and  body  I  There 
is  the  young  fellow  whose  feelinga  I 
hurt !"  and  he  would  vanish  in  any  di- 
rection. Plis  sensitiveness  upon  this 
point  was  such,  that  he  changed  his 
place  at  the  table  to  a  location  where 
we  could  not  see  each  other;  and  1 
really  believe  that^  to  avoid  me,  he  de- 
parted for  the  Springs  much  earlier  t!mn 
he  would  otherwise  have  done.  I  felt  that 
all  was  overt  and  I  resolved  to  Temain 
througblife  a  blighted  being. 

And  til  US  the  next  year  wore  away. 
Wo  were  nonsuited  in  the  case  of  Jones 
vs.  Potters,  by  her  guanlian-ad-htem, 
Bakon,  in  assumpsit,  but  I  did  not  care. 
Every  month  I  paid  my  gratuity  to  the 
office  clerk  for  managing  the  aJOTuirs  of 
My  Hotel  ;  but  I  took  no  pleat^ure  in 
the  contemplation  of  my  plate,  and  rose- 
wood, and  mirrors.  I  paissed  No.  32 
continually,  but  I  never  looked  forward 
to  occupy iug  it.  I  leaned  iiut  at  tho 
window  of  No.  783,  and  gnzcd  upon  the 
belb tower,  and  sugar-refinery,  with  hate 
in  my  heart,  and  took  no  interest  in  the 
occupants  of  the  humbler  roofs  below. 
My  waiter  came  out  in  a  newer,  larger* 
and  glossier  cravat,  and  patronized  mo 
more  condescendingly  than  before  ;  hut 
I  had  no  heart  to  resent  it.  And  I  no 
longer  played  wbist  and  sang  lively 
songs  as  of  old. 

Until  one  evening,  in  tho  middle  of 
Juno  of  the  next  year,  as  I  was  going 
up  to  my  room,  my  friend,  the  bank- 
clerk,  said  to  me  : 

**  Ave  you  aware  that  your  good-look- 
ing girl  from  tlie  south  is  here  again  ? 
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Sttw  lier  go  into  No.  32  a  while 
ago." 

**  Into  No.  32?"  said  I;  and,  as  we 
passed  that  door,  I  saw,  sure  enougb,  a 
Httlo  pair  of  india  rubbcra  set  outside  to 
bo  blacked.  But,  alongside  of  the  rub- 
berSf  stood  a  tall  pair  of  boots  f  I  stood 
aghast  f 

**  Are  yoti  sure!"  said  I  feebly* 
^*  Those   bootii— " 

"*  Yoa.  sure  !"  said  my  fi-iend.  '*  There 
woa  a  good-looking  jouag  ft4low  with 
her,  and  so  I  suppose  she  U  married." 

Still,  a  lingGiing  hope,  that  mj  friend 
might  have  been  mistaken  io  the  room, 
flickered  in  my  mind ;  but-,  at  that  mo- 
ment, Colonel  Bartillian  himself  came 
mid  rapped  at  the  door. 

*•  Gone  to  bed  already— and  not  eleven 
o'clock !"  he  multpred,  as  he  received 
no  answer  and  saw  the  boots.  And 
then,  as  lie  caught  sight  of  ine^  I  beard 
him  soy,  '*  Bless  my  soul  and  body  I 
There*s  the  young  fellow  whoso  feedings 
I  hiix*t !"  and  he  went  off  in  the  other  di- 
rection like  a  flash. 

I  ascended  to  No.  783 ;  and  wisely 
considering  that,  as  oil  ways  now  over, 
it  w^mld  do  no  barm  to  make  the  best 
of  it,  I  reHulved  to  becorno  a  man 
again.     I  gent  for  my  friends,  the  poet 


and  the  editor,  who  patronizes  the  po- 
et, and  we  resolved  to  make  a  night  of 
it.  Cards  were  brought  out,  and  we  sat 
down  to  whist.  Wine  was  brought,  and 
we  became  merry.  We  laughed,  and 
cracked  jokes,  and  sang  ;  and  of  all,  my 
laughter  and  songs  were  the  loudest, 
and  my  jokes  the  most  frcijuent.  And, 
after  a  li  ttlo  while,  our  neighbor,  the  Ger- 
man win  elm  porter »  being  attracted  by 
the  revelry,  came  to  the  room  upon  pre- 
tense of  seeking  a  match,  though  I 
knew  that  he  had  plenty  of  his  own. 
We  invited  him  to  sit  down  and  join 
our  party,  to  which,  after  a  feeble  re- 
sistance, he  consented.  Tlten  he 
brought  out  some  of  his  old  Cura^oa 
for  us  to  try  ;  and  then  he  sang,  in  a 
deep  growl,  a  song  purporting  that  wo- 
men might  deceive,  but  that  wine,  gen- 
erous wme,  was  at  all  times  man's  beat 
friend.  And  I  am  afraid  that  I  acted 
upon  the  sentiment ;  for*  about  half- 
past  twelve,  I  just  closed  my  eyes  for 
one  momenti  and  when  I  opened  them 
the  ncjct  moment,  I  found  that  my 
friends  had  departxtd,  and  that  I  was  ly- 
ing ID  bed  with  my  clothes  on,  and  that 
it  was  six  o'clock,  and  that  the  rays  of 
the  sun  were  already  streaming  in  at 
the  windows  of  My  Hotel. 
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•*  TT'EEP  this  for  me/'  she  said,  and  toro 
-Q-    A  blunhing  rose-laud  from  the  vase ; 
Shii  gave,  I  tuok,  but  not  before 
Its  crimson  paled  beside  her  face* 

For  wt*,  through  many  a  long  forenoon, 
Had  lingered  by  the  summer  sea; 

And  crescent,  with  the  c reticent  moon, 
Rose  love,  as  calm  and  bright  as  she. 

And  once,  when  all  the  Ang^ust  day 
The  air  was  thrid  with  sifvcr  rain, 

I  dared  my  fato^T  heard  her  say 

Sweet  words  ju.'it  dashed  with  tender  pain. 

To-night  the  north-wind,  strong  and  fleeti 
Beats  at  the  sash  with  angry  hand. 

Drives  fiercely  down- the  desert  street, 
And  whirls  tlie  snow  like  blinding  sand. 

'Til*  past!  the  crimson  leaves  are  white; 

What  flower,  what  flame,  with  time  can  cope  ? 
Another  comes  to  charm  her  sight. 

And  to  my  heart  another  hope  1 
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OKE  oan  tmuiiiie  a  worM  m  whlcb 
Ib^re  tbcmld  be  no  Imu]  books,  and 
DO  lodiffereDt  autbore — &  paradUe  of 
cnticfl  and  of  readers,  in  whicb  the  writ- 
ing of  a  revi4»w  would  be  as  ezbilarating 
nil  occupation  as  tbe  cb anting  of  a  psao, 
and  men  would  cut  tbe  leaTes  of  a  new 
rulatnc  with  the  ftame  sweet  certainty 
of  aaticipation  with  which  thej  now 
pare  a  ripe  round  orange.  A  pleasant 
world,  indeed,  that  would  be  forallof  UBt 
and  the  very  thought  of  such  delicious 
pOffiibilities  throws  a  momentary  glow 
upon  tiie  page  as  we  write.  For  what  a 
verjr  different  world  ie  this  world  of 
actual  authorship  and  actual  cntlcism, 
in  which  w©  Uto  ! 

'*  To  act,*'  Bays  Goethe^  somewhere, 
(ifl  it  not  in  **  Wilhelm  Miister"  that  ho 
nays  it  ?)  '*to  act  is  easy,  to  thuik  is 
hiud — to  suit  our  action  to  our  thought 
is  troublesome/*  We  paraphrase  the 
form  but  preserve  tbe  meaain;^  of  this 
wis6  saying,  when  we  aver  that  '*  to 
praUo  is  eaj*y,  to  judge  is  hard— to  suit 
our  prnise  to  our  judgment  trouble^ 
some.'*  And  yet  what  is  praise  worth  if 
it  b«  not  bom  of  judgment  1  To  the  frK)l, 
doubtlojjg.  much— to  the  wise  man,  less 
tlian  nothing !  To  the  fool,  praise  h  as 
pomatum  is  to  the  hair  of  mnn — It  sleeks 
hUn  and  comforts  him,  makes  him  an 
agreeable  sensation  to  himself,  and,  as 
be  fondly  believes,  a  pleasant  and  pre- 
seu tabic  bein^r  in  the  eyes  of  general 
mankind — while  to  the  wise  man  praise 
is  as  wine  which  he  takes  to  refresh 
hlmiielf  withal,  and  to  encourage  his 
blood  and  to  warm  bis  wits,  and,  tf  the 
wine  be  not  well*mttde  and  of  a  whc»le- 
some  vintage,  the  multi  plication  of 
ghLsses  is  only  thc^  multiplication  of  head- 
aches and  dyspepsias. 

When  a  young  man  has  written 
a  book,  and  judicious  friends  have 
cheered  him  on  to  the  doors  of  a  pub- 
lisher, ajid  the  publisher  has  accept- 
ed his  manuscript,  and  t!ie  publish er*8 
printers  have  put  the  same  handsomely 
into  type,  end  iho  binders  have  bound 
the  sht  L'ts  fairly  into  volumes,  and  the 
volumf's  stand  flittering  in  rows  upon 
the  shelves  of  tbe  seller,  womethinsr  posi- 
tive bus  been  done  which  deserves  to  b© 
dealt  with  vigorously  if  at  olL 
B/  tbe  act  which  be  has  thus  de- 


Hberately  performed,  this  adTCntiirociff 
youtli  has  ^-irtuslly  advanced  a  cUim  to 
acquaintance  with  all  mankind.  He  has 
left  his  card  on  the  universe,  and  de- 
mands admittance  into  all  societies.  Ha 
says  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
woo  knows  how  to  read  and  can  £paro 
fifty  cents  or  a  dollar, ''  I  desare  that  wa 
may  be  better  acquainted.  I  wi^  to 
go  with  you  into  your  private  rooms ;  ta 
sit  with  you  of^  an  evening ;  to  talk 
with  you  alone  ;  to  modify  your  rlews ; 
to  inOuence  your  character;  to  help 
determine  the  course  of  your  life  on 
earth;  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  to 
take  a  share  in  settling  your  everlast- 
ing destiny.'* 

This  is  a  serious  proposition,  certaiii- 
ly !  If  the  same  youiig  gentleman 
t^hould  come  to  your  house,  0  respecta* 
ble  and  responsible  reader,  and  mako 
advances  to  your  sons  and  daughters, 
would  you  not  take  some  pains  to  End 
out  what  his  character  and  nis  probable 
intentions  were  ?  Would  you  not  de- 
mand that  he  should  be  accredited  by 
some  trustworthy  friend,  before  you  ac 
corded  him  all  tlio  privileges  which  ac- 
company the  entree  to  your  home? 

What  you  would  do  for  your  family, 
the  critic  is  bound  to  do  for  the  pubho 
at  large,  of  which  he  is,  in  a  literary 
sense,  the  father  and  friend.  His  duly 
to  ihem  requires  him  to  examine  very 
particularly  into  tht»  purposes  and  in- 
tents  of  each  new  aspirant  to  the 
familiarities  of  the  arm-chair  and  the 
study -lam  p. 

But  the  critic's  refiponsibility  is  yet 
wider  and  more  comprehensive.  He 
has  to  concern  himself  for  the  welfare 
of  the  ambitious  debutant  also. 

The  first  duty  of  a  critic,  then,  is  to  re- 
member that,  behind  every  book,  there  is 
a  mnn — or  rather,  that  there  is  a  man  in 
every  book.  He  is  to  reflect  that  the 
mighty  names,  which  ring  through  tbe 
trumpets  of  foreign  or  of  antique  fame, 
and  thrill  his  fancy  with  their  sounding 
music,  are  the  names  of  men,  and  indi- 
cate the  measure  of  the  concentrated 
influences  of  character  and  intellect 
upon  the  nations  of  which  they  are  the 
boast  And  when  he  considers  the  lit- 
crature  of  his  own  limes,  ho  is  to  exam- 
ine first  into  the  value  of  the  personalis 
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ties  which  raspfr©  that  litpraturt*,  and 
pass  jadgmeat  upon  the  pretfent,  and 
prophesj  for  the  future,  according 
to  the  results  of  that  examination. 

The  hupos  of  a  literature  hide  in  the 
measure  of  individual  life  which  its 
makers  posa^ss.  Those  ages  ore  rieh 
iu  which  a  great  many  men  appear, 
writing  books  because  they  are  men  and 
have  something  to  say,  not  becauso 
hooks  are  to  be  written.  Iu  the  latter 
half  of  the  eightoenth  century,  Etiglish 
literal  Lire  was  barren  of  individuality 
to  a  degree  which  eeemij  now  almost 
incredihle,  and,  therefore*  although  it 
was  enormously  prohfic  of  bookfl,  it  oo- 
cupiesless  space  iu  the  history  of  letters 
than  ten  years  of  tho  Regency  or  of 
the  reign  of  Victoria.  You  can  swear 
ti>  the  nge  of  almost  any  English  book 
thnt  was  produced  between  1750  and 
18t)0,  from  glancing  over  thrt»e  sen- 
tences ;  for  everybody  wrote  hke  every- 
body else,  and  an  author  no  more 
dreamed  of  individuality  in  the  style 
of  his  Eicntences,  than  of  individuality 
iu  the  cut  of  his  coat.  To  paas,  on  tho 
contrary^  from  Lamb  to  Coleridge ♦  from 
Byron  to  Scott,  from  Wordsworth  to 
Koatsj ;  or  to  go  from  an  essay  of 
Macaulay^s  to  a  review  of  Sydney 
Smith's,  from  a  dramatic  lyric  of  Brown- 
ing to  an  idyl  of  Tennyson,  in  like 
truvplirjg  from  the  raoorlauda  to  the 
mcadowst  from  the  hilU  to  the  downs* 
or  from  tho  smiling  uplands  to  the  sad 
sea- shore.  Every  writer  of  all  these 
has  his  own  charm,  because  uvery  man 
of  them  had  his  own  value.  Not  less 
remarkable  ia  the  contrast  between  tho 
literature  of  Franco  mider  the  empire, 
and  under  the  res  to  rati*  >u  and  the 
monarchy  of  July.  In  the  one  case 
you  have  writers  writing ;  in  the  nther, 
men  thinking,  creating,  protesting:  in 
the  one  case  you  have  dilettantism  and 
virtuosism,  uniformity  of  style,  and 
trivirdity  of  substtiuco  ;  in  the  other,  an 
in  finite  diversity  of  development,  ardor, 
reality*  and  tho  thousand- fold  beauty 
of  reality- 

How  Qoea  our  own  literature  bear  the 
test  of  such  criticism  1 

Writers  we  have  always  had,  becaose 
we  have  been  always  in  some  degree,  at 
k*ast,ari  educated  people,  and  eduoation, 
if  it  cannot  guarantee  mspi ration* at  least 
continues  the  traditions  of  literary  am- 
bitioD»  and  the  phantoms  of  an  interest 
in  literature.  But  4)f  authors — of  men 
who  communicated  themselves  to  man- 
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kind,  because  there  was  something  id 
themselves  to  communicate — ^our  nation 
has  D0t  been  so  abundantly  prolific. 
From  the  settlement  of  the  colonies, 
down  to  the  epoch  of  our  independence, 
only  two  men  detach  themselves  from 
the  multitude  of  cisatlantic  scribes,  as 
emphatic  individualities,  expressing 
themselves  through  the  written  word. 
Jonathan  Edwards  and  Benjamin  Frank* 
[in  are»  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  two  per- 
manent realities  contributed  by  colo- 
nial America  to  the  litenury  history  of 
the  English  race. 

The  colonial  position  of  our  ancestors 
does  not  suffice  to  account  for  this  fact ; 
for  the  colonial  Greeks  enriched  the  lit- 
erature of  their  language,  in  the  course  of 
a  single  century t  with  larger  and  more 
splendid  contributions  than  have  been 
made  to  tho  wealth  of  English  letters  by 
Anglo-American  authorship  in  twice  that 
period  of  time.  A  plausible  explanation 
of  the  comparative  poverty  of  American 
literature,  through  so  many  years,  is  to 
be  found,  we  thiiik,  in  the  fact,  that 
literature  is  an  art,  and  can  only  flourish 
where  it  is  cultivated  as  an  art  The 
idea  of  beauty  in  form  is  coiDcident,  in 
the  mind  of  a  genuine  author,  with  tbo 
idea  of  truth  in  substance.  He  must 
not  only  have  a  purpose  worth  fulfilling, 
but  ho  must  take  pUasurc  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  that  purpose,  and  he  must  so 
fulfill  it  that  the  mamiAr  of  its  achieve- 
ment shall  give  pleasure  to  others.  Now, 
our  forefathers  in  English  America  were 
extremely  hoi*tile  to  all  the  arts.  Their 
ideas  of  education  were  analogous  with 
those  of  the  Spartans,  wbo  held,  ai« 
Plato  tells  U8»  that  a  "^^  knowledge  of 
letters  for  practical  purposes  should  be 
common  to  all ;  but  tbat  no  specific  oa- 
couragement  should  be  given  to  the 
cultivation  of  elegant  or  speculative 
literature,**  Even  Jonathan  Edwards, 
who  was  a  great  metaphysical  author, 
was  not  of  purpose  an  author,  hut 
simply  by  the  necessity  of  bis  genius, 
which  dictated,  even  to  him,  a  Puritan, 
an  artistic  perfection  of  logical  forma 
with  which  no  Greek  or  FrenchmiiD 
could  havo  quarreled. 

Franklin  was  more  deliberately  an  art- 
ist. He  had  not  made  bimself  familiar 
with  the  French  literature  of  this  age 
without  imbibing  something  of  the  lit- 
erary temper,  and  he  is  fairly  entitled, 
we  tbink,  to  be  considered  the  first  of 
American  authors. 

His  autobiography  is  as  charming  in 
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fivim  as  it  is  entertuniiig  and  soggiesthre 
m  Buiftter,  and  it  afaines  oat,  among  tiie 
oommonplaoe  oompositioiia  of  the  time 
oo  both  sides  of  the  Athmtic  widi  the 
hstie  of  a  posttire  and  indiTidoal  rahie. 
With  the  estaUisbment  of  our  national 
independence  came  the  desixe  for  a  na- 
tional hteratnre.  We  were  beginning  to 
emancipate  onrsehres  from  the  aptzits  of 
Pmitanism  and  Quakerism.  With  the 
increase  of  wealth,  the  coltiration  of  the 
arts  of  refinement  and  beaoty  had  com- 
menced among  as,  and  the  first  thriUs  of 
artistic  inspiraticni  were  feh  in  the  na- 
tional genios.  Then,  ererj  nation  has 
its  literatnre,  and  we,  baying  become 
a  nation,  necessarilj  most  hare  oars ! 
The  sentiment  of  amour  propre  was 
enlisted  in  the  qoesdon;  and,  as  tbat 
sentiment  is  not  apt  to  bear  rerj  rich 
and  racj  fruit,  it  was  not  surprising 
tibmi  the  first  deliberately  literary  pro- 
doctions  of  the  new  repablic  should  not 
hare  been  of  a  natore  either  to  appall 
or  to  enchant  mankind.  Moreorer,  the 
first  epodi  of  oar  national  life  was  con- 
temporaneoos  with  a  period  singolarly 
profific  of  great  wo^s  and  of  gifred  au- 
thors in  the  mother  country,  and  the 
cisatlantic  muse  was  abashed,  in  her 
first  timid  esaiys,  by  the  sudden  and 
splendid  sallies  of  her  elder  sister  be- 
yond the  seas. 

Not  a  few  of  tiiose  courageoos  Ameri- 
cans, nerertfaeless,  who  adrentured  into 
print  daring  the  earlier  part  of  the  pres- 
ent ceDtury,  amply  vindicated  their  con- 
duct, by  the  evidence  they  gave  of  per- 
sonal value  and  of  personal  force.  Biy- 
ant  had  certainly  as  good  reason  ror 
singing  as  Beattie,  and  the  stories,  which 
Coo|>f  r  had  to  tell,  were  better  worth 
the  teliing  than  those  which  fermented 
in  the  mind  of  Mr.  James ;  and  if  it  was 
worth  while  that  Addison  and  Steele 
should  come  back  to  console  an  Eng- 
land thirsting  for  their  pure,  pellucid 
prose,  Mr.  Irvii^'s  right  to  rob  the  gray 
goose  of  his  quiU  shall  never  be  ques- 
tioiied. 

Sparks  of  true  fire  flashed  for  a  mo- 
ment from  the  words  of  other  men  who 
yet  drew  back  from  the  path  of  glory, 
because  uncheered  by  cordial  criticism, 
and  unwelcomed  by  a  public  which  had 
not    yet    accommodated    itself  to    all 
the  necessities,  nor  accustomed  itself 
to  «D  tiie  privileges,  of  its  new  national 
"Vtion.    As  time  went  on,  and  the 
Mocan  nationality  gathered  vigor  and 
■■teacy,  the  literatore  of  ijnerica 
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to  assume  more  respectable  pro- 
portions; and,  within  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years,  it  has  developed  with  a 
rapidity  and  a  reality  which  certainly 
a£brded  us  no  reasons  for  despondent 
views  of  the  future.  A  generation  of 
writers  is  giving  way  to  a  generation  of 
authors,  and  though  it  is,  of  course,  a 
very  distressing  thing  that  we  have  not 
yet  produced  an  authentic  and  unques- 
tionable Shakespeare,  nor  even  an  ad- 
mitted Pope,  we  may  yet  take  some 
small  comfort,  sorely,  frx>m  the  fact, 
that  we  have  given  birth  to  a  certain 
number  of  artists  in  words,  whose  toach 
the  world  has  recognized  as  betrayii^ 
the  individuality  of  genius,  and  the  reali- 
ty of  manhood. 

The  perfume  of  a  page  of  Hawthorne 
is  as  positive  and  as  peculiar  as  the  aro- 
ma of  a  line  of  Tennyson  or  a  chapter 
of  Dickens.  The  man,  who  could  cotk" 
found  the  sheen  of  one  of  Emerson's 
glittering  phrases  with  the  cloaded  glow 
of  a  sentence  of  Carlyle,  would  be  capa- 
ble of  buying  a  sapphire  for  an  amethyst. 
The  subtle  analysis  and  morbid  intensity 
of  Poe  define  his  creations  as  sharply 
as  if  each  were  a  living  human  fiice  of 
wrath,  or  woe-  or  crime ;  and  if  you  do 
not  recognize  the  music  of  a  special 
soul  in  every  chime  that  Longfellow 
chooses  to  ring,  it  must  be  a  purely  un- 
selfish benevolence  and  public  spirit 
which  induce  you  to  pay  your  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Philharmonic  Society!  When 
you  take  your  Diogenes'  lantern  and 
go  through  the  libraries  in  search  of  a 
man,  where  can  you  be  more  sure  of 
finding  one  than  within  the  covers  of  the 
•*  Bi^w  Papers,"  or  the  "  Fable  for 
Critics;"  or,  if  you  are  looking  for  a 
woman,  is  there  no  womanhood — warm, 
at  least,  and  earnest,  if  not  perfectly 
wise,  and  queenly,  and  gracious — in  the 
sorrows  of  *»  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,**  and 
Ue  wrath  of  **Dred?" 

We  have  authors,  indeed,  among  ua — 
men  who  mean  something,  hopa  some- 
thing, fear  something,  love  something, 
and  who  can  work,  with  all  their  hearts, 
to  set  their  meaning  plainly  before  their 
fellow>men — to  communicate  their  hopes 
and  fears,  and  love  to  the  world,  for  the 
worid's  dehgfat  and  use,  and  not  merely 
to  discharge  their  own  overcharged 
minds,  or  to  fill  their  own  unfiUod  pock- 
ets. 

This  being  so,  it  Is  time,  we  think, 
that  we  should  have  serious  critics  as 
well  as  authors*  judges  to  deal  with  these 
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men  infinwigo,  to  trj  these  artistii  hy 
ibf'  IriWH  of  nrt.  and  to  tiiJte  upon  them- 
"©Ivi'H  the  traubleaomo  office  of  suiting 

ftistp  to  judgment. 

We  fire  notonoudlj  an  ftpprecxativo 
poonlt*,  Nowhtn'f)  wjli  you  bear  tb© 
merit  of  good  bouks  more  geumlly  dis- 
cus-^^^d,  or  more  warmly  recognized,  tban 
in  th<i  most  cultivated  circles  of  Ameri- 
can sitciety.  The  deliciouB  criticism  of 
sympathy  is  cifjiilsitfily  dealt  out,  in 
many  an  Anienean  bomo,  to  tho  most 
passinnflte,  profound,  and  earnf^st  nrt- 
ists  of  the  world  of  letters ;  and  if  tbo 
number  of  editions  and  of  coj>ies  put 
into  circulation  be  a  fair  criterir>n  of 
the  efitimation  in  which  an  author  b 
held  by  the  public,  our  British  cousina 
nltl^^t  own  that  they  lag  behind  oursolvea 
in  their  appreciation  of,  and  admiration 
for.  not  a  few  of  the  trreatest  among 
Uioso  whom  the  voice  oi  their  own  best 
criticism  has  pronounced  the  great  of 
En|[jljsh  literature. 

But  it  muiit  be  confessed  tbtit  our 
public  criticism  is  not  wholly  worthy  of 
our  uctuJi]  rank  in  the  world  of  letters. 
Its  defects  are  not  sure  to  be  of  a  mean 
or  malicioui*  kind.  Wo  are,  Imjipily, 
not  curbed  with  much  of  that  petty 
spirit  of  clique  and  starveling  ill-will, 
which  degrade  and  make  worthless 
the  minor  criticism  of  the  London  press. 
But  our  criticism  too  commonly  wants 
di^iity  and  sincerity.  Wo  deal  our 
praise  out  very  lightly,  with  a  kind  of 
good-natured  nonchalance,  as  if  it  didnH 
matter  much  after  alb  ftii<l  it  wtis  better 
for  all  parties,  t>n  tbo  wh-de,  b>  "  laugh 
than  look  sad.**  If  life  were  only  one 
long  alternation  of  dhdiigs  and  diges- 
tions, the  philiisophy  of  this  Jovial  old 
adage  would  be  as  sound  as  it  ts  cheery ; 
but  wc  must  not  be  vexed  if  a  man,  who 
has  a  serious  and  intense  iat crust  in  his 
art,  grows  rather  sad  than  merry  when 
all  his  efforts  are  rewarded  with  an  uri- 
discriminating  salvo  of  applause,  or 
a  patrfmizing  nod  of  encouragement. 
Welcome  to  tbfl  true  author's  soul  is 
the  strong,  cordial  voice  which  rec*>g- 
oi2es  bis  honesty  and  his  manhnesSf  and 
minglest  with  sincere  praise  of  that 
wbicb  is  beautifnl  ui  his  work,  &turdr 
reprobation  of  that  which  is  not  beautiful, 
and  a  distinct  inttmatioii  of  that  which 
Id  If  us  than  beautiful. 

Who  can  tell  bow  much  good  Alfred 
Tennyson  gained  from  that  stout, 
utraightiorward,  1  urge -hearted  paper  in 
which  oM  Chriiitopher  North  took  him 


so  smartly  to  task  fi>r  bis  early  follies, 
and  commended,  with  such  a  fond  and 
generous  warmth,  bis  immortal  gifts — 
his  works  of  real  beauty  already 
achieved  ?  Heaven  send  you  such  a 
critic  of  that  first  book  which  you  now 
profoundly  meditate,  dear  and  aspiring 
young  friend  1  You  will  bless  his  mem- 
ory when  your  laurels  are  greenest. 

If  there  ever  waa  an  author  who  do- 
florved  such  a  critic,  aod  needed  such  an 
one»  alike  for  praise  and  blame,  it  is  our 
old  acfjuaintance  and  esteemed  prose- 
poet,  Herman  Melville. 

It  is  long,  now,  *«ince  we  first  sailed 
with  Melville  to  Typee,  hut  we  shall 
never  forget  the  new  sensations  of  that 
delectable  voyage.  Over  silent  stretches 
of  the  sleeping  sea  it  led  us,  and  left  us 
on  a  miraculous  shore,  to  live  there  a 
miraculous  life. 

The  tropic  island*  into  whose  delicious 
glades  we  wandered,  was  not,  indeed, 
wholly  new  to  us ;  for  we  had  t>een  there 
before,  partly  in  the  way  of  businesSi 
and  partly  on  a  pleasure  trip,  with  Bou- 
gainville iuid  La  Per o use,  with  Foster 
and  Cook.  But  the  manner  of  our 
being  there  was  intensely  new.  It  was 
the  dream  of  the  passionate  and  despair- 
ing lover  of  *' Locksley  Hall,"  fulfilled 
in  the  spirit  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  mid  with 
all  the  ♦'modern  improvements."  We 
had.  indeed,  burst  all  links  of  habit,  and 
had  wandered  to  a  happy  world  of  most 
unconventional  bbss — to  islets  favored 
of  heaven. 

"  Lft  rg^^reoaetel  I  at  ions  barning,  mellow  moons 

ami  hftppv  *(kie8, 
BroAdrhH  oAropir  shttd<\  and  palms  io  cluB- 

ter,  knots  of  i^ioradi^ ; 
Never  cornea  the  trader,  never  floats  an  Bu- 

ropcan  flajf, 
Slides    the   bird    o'er    laatrouii    woodland, 

droopB  til©  trailer  from  the  crag  ; 
Droops  tlie  heavy  blosaomed  bower,  bang^ 

the  heavy  fniited  tree, 
Sumiuer  isles  of  Edec,  lying  tu  dark  purple 

«phereaof  sea." 

Love  and  balls,  the  opera  and  angling, 
boating  and  swimming,  and  the  piquant 
delights  of  a  highly  original  cuisine 
were  none  of  them  denied  to  us.  Re- 
freshing converse  with  our  fellow-men 
alternated  with  the  most  bracing  soli- 
tude and  the  deepest  communion  with 
the  soul  of  nature.  In  fact,  wo  tasted 
all  the  most  refined  pleasures  of  civili- 
zatiout  in  a  new  and  sublimated  form, 
while  we  exhausted  the  prlmseval  poetry 
of  savage  life.  But  for  the  slight  and 
sbgle  drawback  of  caatiibalism»  making 
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il0  ugly  mouth  at  our  own  precious  per- 
san^i  we  isbould  ufiver  have  wished  to 
lactve  8o  euchnntiog  a  place. 

How  Mr.  Melville  contrived  to  get  us 
thilher»  we  never  stopped  to  think.  Wo 
ttccopted  hia  maoris,  bia  palm4rees,  his 
nmtizing  gymnastics,  his  irresistible 
Fay  away,  and  his  faithful  Toby,  aw  vrt^ 
had  accepted  tlie  graundees  of  Peter 
W)Ikin«»  or  the  Uooases  of  Cooper. 

The  book  fascinated  us  with  the  fas- 
oinatiOD  of  gouius.  We  recognized  ia 
this  new  writer  a  man's  large  nature*  and 

?[aick  sympathy  with  all  things  beauti- 
yl  and  strong — an  ej^e  to  see,  nerves  to 
fbeli  muscle  to  achieve,  and  a  heart  Uj 
dare*  Was  the  charming  romance,  after 
aU,  intended  to  be  a  satire  upon  the 
world  in  which  wo  habitually  live  I  Were 
these    s  Iran  go   and  beautifal    pictures 

Sainted  to  strike  us  into  thuught,  atid 
evelop  in  us  that  vagnB  universal  con- 
viction of  needed  and  impending  change, 
which  now  pervades  ali  Christendom^ 
and  mingles  with  the  fancies  and  colors 
the  speech  of  all  who  think  and  feel  1 

This  might  or  might  not  have  bten 
m.  We  felt  that  the  writer  had  pur- 
pose enough  in  him,  at  all  events,  and  that 
whatever  the  origin  of  this  first  book 
night  have  been,  it  was  but  tlie  pre- 
lude of  a  career  which  could  not  fad  to 
be,  at  least,  remarkable. 

In  the  matters  of  style  and  form,  Mr. 
Melville's   first  book  exhibited   a  rare 
degree  of  ripeness  and  perfection.     It 
%wa3  deformed  with  ungraceful  loculions, 
it  is  true,  and  tho  simple  flow  i>f  the  nar- 
.  rative  was  not  unbroken  in  all  it^  cour&e. 
I  But  what  was  not  to   be  hoped  from  a 
[  joung  author  who  displayed   so  much 
I  native  intensity  and  vigor  c»f  speech — 
rftuch  a  commiind  of  vivid  coloring,  and 
I  such  a  felicitxDus  touch  in  liis  designs. 
The  promise  of  **Typee"   has   been 
kept^  but  rather  to  the  ear  than  to  the 
^secret  spirit.     Mr.  Melville  has  done  a 
reat  deal  since ;  but  he  has  not  yet 
oofi  tbe  precise  things  we  hoped  of  hmi, 
I  He  has  pursued  a  distinct  path  with  un- 
feltering  steps;  he  has   shown   capital 
qualities,  and,  above  all,  tho  indispens- 
able first  qualities  of  pluck  and  perse- 
verance.     But    be     has    beou    going 
wrong,  we  fear,  rather  than  right*  and 
|We  wish  with  all  our  heart  that  wo  could 
Bring  him  over  to  our  way  of  thinking. 
**  Typee*'  was  published,  if  our  memo* 
Itj  deceive  na  not  (how  can  one  recall 
'  the  date  of  abookt  which  has  numbered, 
twice  as  many  editions   as  it 


has  years'?)  in  or  about  the  year  1847; 
that  is  just  ten  yeora  ago,  and  Mr. 
Melville  has  suffered  hardly  one  of 
these  ten  years  to  pass  without  remind- 
ing us  agreeably  of  his  existence, 
*«Omoo,''  **  Murdi/'  **  Eedbnrn,  ♦*  Moby 
Dick,'*  **  Israel  Potter,*'  the  "Piazza 
Tales/'  and  the  '^Confidence  Man,'' 
make  up  a  catalogue  which  would  prove?, 
if  it  proved  nothing  more,  our  author*® 
sincere  devotion  to  his  art,  and  would 
entitle  him,  therefore^  to  the  interest 
and  the  respect  of  all  who  love  Americaa 
literature,  and  hope  noble  things  for  it. 

Has  that  devotion  been  as  wist?  as  it 
hail  been  fervent  1  is  a  question  which, 
however,  continually  recurs  to  us,  in 
perusing  Mr.  Meh'ille*^^  books,  and  we 
closed  the  '*  Confidence  Man'*  with  the 
conviction  that  it  was  time  this  question 
should  bo  resolutely  and  clearly  an- 
fiwored. 

Everybody  who  read  "Ty pee"  though tr 
fully  {and,  it  was  Mr*  Melville's  fault 
that  so  few  people  awld  read  thought* 
fully  a  btJok  su  full  of  fasciuation)^  was 
struck  with  a  tendency  to  vague  and 
whimsteal  i«peealatton  which  constant- 
ly betrays  it5t4f  m  the  turn  of  the  hero's 
reflections*  and  in  the  character  of  his 
Yauk(;e  San  oho  Panza,  and  seafariog 
man  Friday — '*  Toby-" 

In  the  midilt  of  the  dreamiest,  the 
most  suggestively  naive  and  uu consci- 
ous passages  of  picturesque  description, 
you  stumble  over  quaint  phrases  of  a 
vagrant  philosophy,  and  find  the  most 
modern  metaphysics  mingled  with  the 
most  primitive  love-making,  after  a  per- 
fectly amazing  fashion.  It  is  as  if  that 
philosophic  polygamist*  John  Buoolc, 
gentleman,  suddenly  came  upon  you, 
while  you  were  luxily  haprn^  under  a 
palm-treet  in  the  company  of  Bemnrdin 
de  St.  Pierre  and  Daniel  Oefoe.  Thia 
was  annoying,  certainly;  but  then  we 
b&d  only  to  remember  that  **Typee*' 
wa^s  a  first  book,  and  that  aa  no  man 
suddenly  becomes  a  thorough  villain, 
£90  no  man  suddenly  becomes  a  complete 
author. 

An  ardent  and  ingenious  young  writer 
sits  down  to  his  first  book*  a8  if  it  were 
to  be  hia  last  also.  There  are  a  thou- 
sand thoughts  busy  in  his  brain — a  thou- 
nand  experiences  fermenting  in  his 
heart.  How  does  he  know  whether  he 
shall  ever  have  auother  opportunity  of 
uttering  them?  So»  fitly,  or  unfitly,  ger- 
maiiely  or  extravagantly  they  come  mto 
speecht  hintd  of  them  crop  out  every- 
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where,  in  unexpected  pkct*a ;  in  short, 
tlie  geneml  idioayucrasy  of  a  wnt<?r  is, 
at  Iptvstt  quite  as  apt  to  bo  betmjed  in 
hid  ^T&t  3!K>uk  as  bis  special   intentioii 

Mr.  Melville  was  ^  not  only  a  young 
[  ID&D,   but   a    young  Americanf    and  a 
young  American  t'dncated  according  to 
'  the  standard  of  our  day  and  country.  il« 
had   fill    the   metapiiyftical    tendencies 
*  which  belong  so  eminently  to  the  Ameri- 
can mind — th<J  love  of  antic  and  extrava- 
gant speculation,  the  fearlessness  of  in- 
tellectual  consequences,   and   the   pas- 
'  tion  for  intellectual  legislation,  which 
distinguish  the  cleverest  of  our  people. 
It  was  inevitable  that  be  should  have 
Stamped   himself  pretty  clearly  on  hia 
booit,  and  hia  book  was  all  the  more  in- 
!  teres  ting  that  he  had  so  stamped  hirn- 
1  aelf  upon  iL     Still  we  waited  anxiously 
1  for  uumbi^r  two.     It  came»  and  with  it 
'  Came  more  than  we  had  anticipated  of  the 
metaphysics  of  '*  TypeeJ'  and  Irss  than 
^  we  had  hoped  of  its  poetry.     Had  not 
' '  i  MelvUle  been  impelled  ti>  a  gtitid  deal 
'  ifciirp.  senflible  writing  in  *♦  Omoo/* 
fay  bis  wrath  again^^t  the  missionaries, 
[  it  is  clear,  we  think,  that  he  would  have 
1  plunged   headlong  into  the  vawty   void 
(  ef  the  obscure,  the  oraeuhir,  and  the  in- 
'  coiiipr4'heriKible,  But  a  httle  wholesome 
indignation  is  a  capital  J^timuhis  to  good 
Writing,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  it 
were  never  more  clearly  apparent  tlian 
in  this  very  book.     We  trembled  for  its 
Buccessor,  and  we  trembled  with  reason ; 
L  for,  when  *'  Mardi^*  came,  or  rather  when 
[^^ecnme  to  **i\Iardi/'  our  *'  voyiige  thith- 
r"  affected   us   much  its  it  would  to 
^  Imj  literally  knocked  into  the  middle  of 
next  week. 

We  frankly  own  here,  and  now,  and 

[iMioe   for    all,    that  we    have    not,   and 

fuevor  expect  to  have,  the  faintest  notion 

I  ©f  why  we  tofik  a  voyage  to   *'  Mardi," 

nor  of  what  we  found  when  we  reached 

'»Miirdi,"  if  we  ever  did   reach  it,  nor 

^  ^f  b<>w  we   got    away  from    **  Mardi'* 

again,   if  we  ever  did   get  away  from 

that  each  an  ted,  m  y  st  eri  o  us  pi  ace.     We 

would  just  as  soon  undertake  to  give  any- 

I  body  a  connected  and  coherent  account 

of  the  Mardi  era*  of  Faria,  on  coming 

out  of  the  Bal  dt  i  Opera  at  three  in 

tile  moruing,  as  criticise,  or  describe,  or 

analyze  the  *"  Mardi"  of  our  friend  Mr. 

Melville.     Do   we   believe*,    then,    tJiat 

Mr  Melville  meant  nothing  by  taking 

us  to  **  Mardi'*— that  he  had  no  purpose 

■  it  all  in  his  mind,  but  was  carnivatizing 


when  he  wrote  the  book  ?  Not  a  l>it  of 
it;  for,  dull  of  perception,  and  stiU 
more  dull  of  instinct  must  the  critic  be 
who  does  not  recogtiiae  in  every  page 
of  Mr.  Melville^s  writings,  however 
vague,  and  obscure,  and  fantastic,  the 
breathing  i^pirit  of  a  man  of  genius,  and 
of  a  passionate  and  earnest  man  of  genius. 
It  is  precisely  because  we  are  always  sure 
that  Mr.  Melville  does  mean  something, 
and  something  intrinsically  manly  and 
noble*  too,  that  we  quarrel  with  him  for 
hiding  hts  light  under  such  an  imper- 
vious bushel. 

Mr.  Melville  is  not  a  dilettante  in 
metaphysics.  Ifheisfan tasti cally  philo - 
ftophical  in  his  language,  it  is  because 
he  wunts  to  say  soioelbing  subtlt^  and 
penetrating  which  he  has  discerned,  or 
thinks  ht  has  discerned,  and  takes  this 
to  be  the  most  effective  way  of  saying 
it.  And  this  is  just  the  issue  we  have 
to  make  with  bim.  We  made  it  when 
we  read  **  Mardi  ;"  we  have  been  obliged 
to  make  it«  again  and  again^  in  read- 
ing hift  subsequent  bo<iks.  What,  for 
iuBtaiJOe,  did  Mr.  Melville  mr>an  when 
ho  wrote  '*  Moby  iJiokl*^  We  have  « 
right  to  know  ;  for  he  c:irried  us  floun- 
dering on  with  bim  after  his  great  white 
whale,  through  all  manner  of  scenes, 
and  all  kinds  of  company-— now  perfect- 
ly exhausted  with  fatigue  and  deafened 
with  many  words  whereof  we  understood 
no  syllable,  and  tben  suddenly  refresh- 
ed with  a  brisk  sea  breeze  and  a  touch 
of  nature  kindling  as  the  dawn.  There 
was  so  much  truth  in  the  book  that  we 
knew  the  author  must  have  meunt  to 
give  us  more,  and  we  were  excessively 
vexed  with  him  for  darkening  his  coun- 
sel by  words  which  we  could  not  hut  es- 
teem to  be  words  without  knowledge. 
Is  it  not  a  hard  case,  0  sympathizLng 
reader  ?  Uere  is  a  man  of  distinct  and 
unquestionable  genius;  a  man  who 
means  righteously  and  thinks  sensibly  ; 
a  man  whose  aims  do  honor  to  himself 
and  to  bis  country  j  a  man  who  wishes 
to  understand  life  himself,  and  to  help 
other  people  t4>  understand  it ;  a  man, 
too,  who  has  proved  not  once  only 
but  fifty,  yea«  a  hundred  times,  that  ho 
can  write  good  English — good,  strong, 
sweet,  clear  English — a  man  who  has 
music  in  bis  soul,  and  can  ring  fair 
chimes  upon  the  silver  bells  of  stylo^ — 
and  tills  man  will  perciist  in  distorting  the 
images  of  his  mind,  and  in  deodorizing 
the  flowers  of  bis  fancy  ;  a  man  born  to 
create,  who   resolves  to   anatomise;  a 
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mart  bom  to  see«  who  msists  apon  spec- 

The  sum  and  substance  of  our  fnult- 
finding  witb  Herman  Melville  U  this. 
He  has  indulged  himself  in  a  trick  of 
metaphyiiicid  and  morbid  meditations 
untii  he  has  almost  perverted  his  fino 
miud  from  its  healthy  productive  ten- 
tl<>ncies,  A  singularly  truthful  person 
— as  all  his  sympathiet>  show  him  tobe^ 
bo  has  succeeded  in  vitiating  both  bia 
thought  and  hif?  stylo  into  an  appear* 
anco  of  tho  wildest  afloctation  and  nn* 
truth.  His  lifo,  we  should  judge^  has 
been  eicessively  introverted.  Much  as 
he  hius  seen  of  the  world,  and  keen  as 
bis  appreciation  is  of  all  that  b  true  and 
BUgge stive  in  external  life,  he  ha»  turn* 
ed  away  habitually,  of  late  years,  at 
least,  to  look  in  upon  his  own  imagina- 
tionst  and  to  cultivate  hi^  speculative 
faculties  in  a  strange,  loose  way.  We 
do  not  know  a  morfl  curious  and  in- 
structive spectacle  than  some  of  his 
books  afford,  of  the  confijct  between 
resolute  nature  and  stubborn  cultivation. 
Nature  says  to  Herman  Melville,  '*You 
ehal!  tell  the  w«irld  what  you  have  seen 

,  and  see,  in  a  warm,  quiekt  nervou^i  style, 
«iid  bring  the  realities  of  Hfe  and  man 
before  your  readers  in  i*uch  u  way  that 
they  shall  know  your  mind  without  call- 
ing on  you  to  5peak  it.  You  «ilmll  be 
fts  true  as  Teniers  c*r  DefL^,  without  the 
ooar&eoess  of  the  Fleming  or  the  blunt- 
ness  of  the  Engli?>hman." 

Ob. s  tin  ate  cultivation  rejoins  :  **  No  I 
you  slmll  dissect  and  divide  ;  you  shall 
cauterize  and  confound;  you  shall  amaze 
and  electrify  ;  you  shall  be  asgrotesque- 
ly  terrible  as  Calloi,  as  subtly  profound 
as  Bal^Qc,  as  formidably  satirical  as 
Rabelais." 

Sometimes*  nature,  for  a  while »  car- 
ries her  point,  and  then  w!iat  charm- 
ing pages  we  have;  what  pictures, 
rather  than  pages,  pregnant  with  truth 
and  wise  with  beauty  !  Sometimes  ob- 
stinate cultivation  has  it  all  her  way, 
and  then  what  a  mrize  we  get  into ; 
what  a  whirl  of  fautastio   names — of 

.  unintelligible  quotations — of  alarming 
inysiteries  I  Skeletons  grin  at  ua ;  waves 
wtLSih  over  us ;  monsters  glower  at  us, 
until,  in  our  bewilderment  and  despair, 
we  are  ready  to  take  the  place  of  that 

^  CasaUanca  of  the  Pacific,  Tashtego, 
who  gx^es  down  iu  the  story  of  *'  Muby 
Dick,"  nailing^  the  red  flag  of  Ahah  to 
the  mast  of  the  sinking  Pequod.  and, 
with   the  flag,  iho  wing  of  an  unhappy 


falcon  which  swoops  down  at  a  fatal 
moment  f«ir  itself  upon  the  fluttering 
ensign.  Take  the  novel  of  **  Kedbum," 
for  instance,  which,  though  one  of  tha 
least  known,  i:*  by  no  means  one  of  tho 
least  clever  of  Mr,  Melville's  works.  A 
more  extraordinary  mixture  of  sensa 
and  nonsense,  of  accuracy  and  extrava- 
gance, of  exact  portraiture,  and  of  in- 
credible caricature,  than  this  novel  pre* 
sents,  can  hardly  be  found.  Muster 
Redbui'n,  going  to  England,  meets  in 
that  country  (which  one  would  say 
ought  to  be  tolerably  well  known  hj 
this  time  to  the  world  in  general*  and 
to  writem  of  Action  in  particular)  with 
things  untold  before  in  song  or  story, 
book  of  travels  or  cyclopaedia.  H© 
encounters  gentlemen  of  decayed  fami- 
lies who  go  about  from  door  tt>  door  of  re- 
spectable houses  with  their  faces  Idack* 
ed,  and  banjos  in  their  hands,  sing- 
ing **  at  the  service"  of  the  amiabla 
inmates  in  their  handsome  drawing- 
r<3oms.  He  also  sees,  standing  at  the 
opsn  window  of  a  flashing  carriage, 
and  in  a  very  interesting  posture,  an 
extremely  elegant  gentleman,  with  a 
small,  glossy  headt  like  a  seal's,  who 
*^  poses  with  the  sole  ofontbool  tertical' 
hj  exposed  so  as  to  show  the  stamp  *on,  ii 
— a  coronet  /" 

He  also  visits  a  wonderful  place  of 
entertainment,  wherein  good  or  bad 
wine  and  good  or  bad  luck  are  dis* 
pensed  by  a  ^'^VfTy  hands(3me  flr»rid  old 
man,  with  f^now-white  hair  and  whi-skers, 
and  in  a  snow- white  jacket,  who  looked 
like  an  almond-tree  in  blossom"  And 
he  falls  in  with  an  individual  whosa 
**  aspect  was  daujp  and  deathlike;  the 
blue  hidlows  of  his  eyes  being  like 
vaults  full  of  snakes.^'  All  this  is  suflS- 
ciently  starthng.  unnatural,  and  lament- 
able ;  and.  by  the  side  of  all  this,  wa 
come  suddenly  upon  the  freshest  aud 
finest  writing^ — upon  stories  of  nuiitical 
adventure,  tdd  with  a  grace  that  M^trry- 
att  never  approached,  and  a  fire  that 
Cooper  never  surpassed ! 

As  with  the  larger  so  is  it  with  the 
smaller  works  of  Mr.  Melville.  He 
balances  the  charm,  and  truth,  and  hazy 
golden  atmosphere  of  *'  Las  Encant^idaa" 
against  the  grotesque  absurdity  and  in- 
comprehensible verbiage  of  the  *•  Light- 
ning Rod  Man.'* 

The  two  latest  published  books  of  our 
author  differ  considerably  from  thetr 
predecessors,  in  the  ilegree  in  whiah 
they  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  the 
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oksses  of  writing  to  wljicb  tlie^-  respect* 
ivvly  belong.  *^  Isnu'l  P«jtti»r*'  is  acorn* 
pnratively  reasonable  narrative,  em- 
bodying a  story  of  tho  national  war 
of  iudeppiidoncc,  which  may  almost  bo 
oonsidoretl  a  national  legf^nd.  In  the 
main,  it  is  a  colieront  story,  and  is  told 
with  considerable  clearness  and  force, 
but  it  lucks  the  animation  tbfit  |wr- 
rades  those  writing*  of  Nlr.  Mid%4lle 
which,  in  other  rcspectin,  it  re^omhles. 
Two  characters  of  a  somowhat  fantas- 
tic strain  figure  in  it,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin being  represented  as  one  of  the 
prosiest  possible  old  maxim-mongtirs, 
though  the  epoch  of  his  life  Heleoled  for 
the  story  is  just  that  time  at  which  he 
was  living  brilliant ly  at  Paris»  and 
crackinrr  rather  in-yverent  jukea  with 
the  Abbe  ^lorelk't;  and  l^uul  Jones 
comea  and  goes  throuf;h  the  story^a 
Teritablo  hero  of  melo'drnma— sullen, 
icornful,  unappeasable,  and  impractic- 
able. 

The  ''  Confidence  Man,"  on  the  coq- 
trary,  behings  in  the  inctaphyMCal 
and  Rabeltuwtical  class  of  Mr-  M<-lville's 
workst  and  yet  Mr.  Melville,  in  this  bsjok^ 
b  ait»m  rea.v»nable,  and  more  respectful 
of  probabilitie!^,  possibilities,  and  the 
weak  perci'ptionsii  of  Uie  ordiuary  mind 
than  he  usually  is  when  he  wnips  liis  pro- 
phelio  mantle  aliout  him.  Tho  "  Con- 
fidence Man'*  is  a  thoroughly  American 
Etory  ;  and  Mr,  Melville  evidently  had 
some  occult  object  in  his  mind^  whieli  he 
bos  not  yet  acconiplisbed,  when  he  be- 
gan to  paint  the  **  Masqueradcii"  of 
this  remarkable  personage. 

The  '*  Confidence  Man"  comes  into 
tke  book,  a  mute,  on  board  of  a  Missis- 
lippi  6teani-boat,  He  is  *^a  man  in 
oream-cohirs,  whose  cheek  was  fair, 
whoso  chin  downy,  and  whose  hair 
flaxen,  and  whose  hat  was  of  white  fur 
with  a  long,  fleecy  nap*'*  But  for  tho 
fact  that  this  singnlar  being  is  pre» 
•ented  to  as  ns  quite  dumhy  uno  might 
suppose  that  Mr.  Melville  meant  to  give 
us  the  portrait  of  u  distinguished  metro- 
politan editi>r,  and,  in  this  way,  to  sug- 
gest some  clue  to  his  purpuso  in  the 
story.  But  this  theory,  or  course,  cannot 
be  advanced  for  a  moment,  and  the 
Qream-c<>Ii>red  man  in  the  white  hat  goes 
off  again  into  space  at  the  end  of  this 
part  (fur  the  volume  already  published 
only  begins  the  work  J  just  as  much 
mai!^ked  as  when  he  came. 

In  the  interval,  he  does  a  great  many 
very    odd    and     rather     reprehensible 


tlnngs.  He  comes  and  goes  very  mys- 
teriously, and  assumes  new  j^hnpeSr] 
though  he  always  betrays  himself  by  a 
ceilaiu  uniformity  in  the  ftyle  of  his 
thoughts  and  bis  machination^,  which 
also  communicates  itself  to  the  conduct 
and  the  conversation  of  tho  parties  whom 
he  meets.  From  tho  barber  on  the 
Mississippi  boat  to  the  Methodist  minii- 
tor,  who  believes  in  the  sword  of  the 
Lord,  there  is  not  a  character  in  the 
book  who  does  not  talk  very  much  like 
all  the  others.  Save  for  its  greater 
reasonableness  and  moderation,  the 
**  Confidence  5Ian"  oiight  to  be  ranked 
with  *'  Moby  Dick'*  and  **  Mardi,"  as 
one  of  those  books  which  everybody 
will  buy,  many  persons  read»  and  very 
few  understand,  I 

Ought    Mr.    Melville   to  write  such 
book^  ?     Will  he  continue  to  write  such 
books  alwa3\s?     We  do  not  hemtate  to 
return  nn  emphatic  *'  No  !**  to  both  these 
question!^;.     Mr.  Melville  has  rare  gifts  ; 
he  bus  a  fiound  heart,  a  wann  and  live- 
ly, though  not  now  healthy,  imagination, 
a  vigorous  intellect — somewhat  given  to 
crooked  ctnir,ies — and  a  brilliant  repu- 
tation, wliieh  is  also  a  gift,  a**?  enabling 
a  man  to  work  his  best  work  to  the  best 
advantage.     We  expect  much  from  !iim* 
To  use  the  emphatii!  words  of  a  Witino- 
bago   chief,    who   dissented    from    tht^ 
miBaionary  doctrine  of  the  goodness  of  ^ 
Providence,    on   the   gnmnd    that   the 
Wiiinebagoea  invariably  had  more  rain 
in  their  country  than  they  wanted,  while 
tho   S:iC!*  and  Foxes  had    more  cuttle 
than   they  could  eat,  we   expect,   from 
Mr.  Melville,  **  more  beef  and  less  thun- 
der.''    We  desire  him  to  give  up  meta- 
physics and  tako  to  nature  and  the  study 
of  mankind.     We  rejoice,  therefore,  ti>  j 
know  that  ho  is,  at  this  moment,  trii*| 
vehng    in  the    Old  Worldj    where,    w© 
hope,   he  will   enjoy  himself   heartily, 
look  about  him  wisely,  and  come  home 
ready   to  give  us  pictures  of  life  and 
reality.      It  cannot  be  possible,  that  a 
man  of  Mr.  Melville's  genius  is  to  go  on 
forever    producing   books   which   shall 
deserve  such   praise  as   was   bestfiwcild 
upon  **  Mardi**  by  a  bewildered  Prencbl 
critic  in  the  Revue  dea  Deux  Afondcs^^i 
books  which  resemble  ♦*the  dream  of  m\ 
badly- educated  midshipman,  drunk  unl 
hasheesh,  and  swinging  asleep  at  thoj 
mast-head  of  a  ship  lu  a  warm,  tropical  I 
night  V 

The  tiling  is  absurd  ;  and  Mago,  wLd 
loves   her  etep-eon    Melville,  as  if  ho 
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wer©  wholly  hor  own,  knows  perfectly 
well  that  hu  in  dohtined  to  do  her  and  hin 
country  much  honor  and  much  good. 

Hiinor  and  ^ood,  t»3<j»  Mogn  expects 
from  Mr.  Melvillo**  younger  brother  in 
kltor»»  Mr.  Georgo  WiUinm  Curtis. 
Fiir  ho,  too,  hju  on  indiyiduuUty  of  hia 
owDi  (ind  hua  won  for  himself  i%  dUtttiot 
jihice  m  our  young  litc^raturo. 

If  Iho  five  volumes,  whk-li  bear  hia 
naruis  and  lie  before  us  now,  cannot  be 
taken  an  the  measure  of  their  author's 
oupnoityi  ihey  do,  at  least,  indicate  very 
fmrly  the  qualitiee  of  hia  mind.  A 
Btrongiir  oontraat  than  th^jf  afford  to 
tho  works  of  Mr,  Mtdviile  it  would  bo 
hard  tf*  find.  Both  writi^rs  are»  evi- 
dontly»  men  who  wish  to  be  thought  and 
felt  to  boin  earnest;  but  Mr.  Melville 
takes  as  much  pninB  to  protest  his  eana- 
MtnoHN  OH  Mr.  Curtis  takes  to  conceal 
Idi.  Mr.  Mt'lvillo  19  always  as  grave  m 
his  gayetioa  aa  Mr.  Curtis  is  gay  in  his 
cravitit's.  Mr,  Melville  has  so  much 
faney  and  bo  litLle  ta^to  that  he  goes 
about  accoiDpanied  by  a  grotesque  troop 
of  notiooa,  whoae  pre(>0!*terous  attire 
more  provokes  the  laugh  tluiu  their 
numbers  excite  the  respect  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Curtis  has  not  so  much  fancy,  but 
&  great  deal  of  fine  instinctive  grace, 
■aa  tlie  ideas  which  he  introduces  al- 
ways do  him  credit  by  thi-ir  style  and 
accoutrements.  Neither  of  these  writers 
b  natural  enough,  and  enough  at  his 
ease  to  do  himself  full  justice ;  for, 
while  Mr.  Melville  throws  himself  off 
his  balance  bv  an  over-eagerness  to  be 
prophetic  anu  impressive,  Mr.  Curtis 
losea  his  through  au  over-anxiety  to  be 
moderate,  judicious,  and  experienced. 

The  same  kind  of  mischief  which  haa 
been  doue  to  Mr.  Melville,  by  his  study 
of  Kabetius,  has  been  done  to  Mr.  Curtis 
by  his  admiratioii  of  Thackeray,  In 
toe  one  oase,  as  in  the  other,  we  can^ 
not  but  oommetid  the  fanaticism  whose 
effects  we  depk>re  aod  try  to  point  out ; 
for  a  gocnl,  hearty.  tmreaflOiiabJe  love 
of  anything  or  aayhody  is  an  excellent 
thbg  for  biidy  and  souU  and  we  shall 
mfer  ijuarrt'l  with  it  But,  m  the  oao 
iiie  as  in  the  other,  wo  wish  to  see  the 
id&ilrert  ithake  themntdves  free  of  their 
l^iratioii  bo  far  as  to  find  out  that  it 
!«  toida&f  tbem  astray.  If  Mr,  Mel- 
irilla  W  aa  littk  lika  the  cutc  of  Heudoa 

in  h»-  ^* for  as  iu  the  circuiDStatioea 

of  I  Curtis  rei^mblw  Thack- 

era)  ~ m  the  constitution  of  his 

Bind  nor  in  the  position  from  which  he 


contemplates  the  world.  Thackeray  itf 
a  man  of  strongly  sensual  nature,  whose 
onginally  genial  instincts  have  bf«en 
damaged  by  the  habits  of  his  life,  and 
by  the  action  of  domestic  sorrows,  triala, 
and  wretchedness,  as  well  as  by  hia 
continual  contact  with  the  most  die. 
eased  classes  of  European  society.  H« 
is  a  British  Bohemian,  a  man  really 
capable  of  excesses  and  of  coarsenesSt 
a  man  really  familiar  with  the  sins  and 
the  degradations,  the  acute  sufferings 
and  the  morbid  ill-health  of  the  modom 
world.  The  satire  of  Thackeray  is 
poignant  and  bitter,  because  he  has 
dnmk  of  the  bitterest  cups  which  can 
be  be* Id  to  the  lips  of  man,  and  he  dwells 
on  all  the  littlenesses,  disappointments, 
short*comings,  and  affectations  of  lif«  Oif 
if  he  were  trying  to  persuade  himself 
that  there  was»  after  all,  nothing  to  be 
looked  for,  in  life,  but  littlenesses,  disap- 
pointments, short- comings,  and  affect- 
ations. You  cannot  read  Mr.  Thticke- 
ray^s  books  without  beaming  U)  pity  the 
writer  of  them,  for  you  see  that  he  is  a 
terribly  disappointed  man,  and  that  he 
knows  liimst^lf  why  be  is  a  disappointed 
man,  and  woulil  bo  only  too  gUd  if  he 
could  talk  hopefully.  He  is  coustantljr 
compared  to  Fielding — but  life  left  to 
Fielding  a  thousand  things  which  it  haa 
taken  from  Thackeray*  and  the  tone  of 
**  Tt)m  Jones^^  no  more  resembles  the 
toiio  of  *'  Pendenniii^'  than  the  tune  of 
King  David  resembles  the  tone  of  the 
author  of  Ecclesiastes.  But*  if  Thacke- 
ray does  not  much  resemble  Fielding 
still  less  does  Mr.  Curtis  resemble 
Thackeray. 

\ye  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Cortis's  ex- 
perience of  life  has  been  spiritual  and 
sunny,  but  it  certainly  has  not  beea 
sombre  and  sinful.  The  melancholy, 
natural  to  his  mind,  is  milder,  less  mor- 
bid, and,  therefore,  we  think,  wiser  and 
more  genial  than  the  sadness  of  Thack- 
eray. It  is  a  melancholy  wbieh  doee 
not  bring  with  it  much  positive  paiiw 
On  the  contrary,  if  we  were  to  cast 
about  for  an  exact  description  of  tiie 
leading  characteristics  <*(  Mr,  Cartis^e 
temper,  as  it  appears  in  his  writij^% 
we  should  be  inclined  to  quote  thoee 
oharmicig  ver^ie4»  in  which  iJa  FmOtiam 
says  of  himself — 

*'  J'ttime  les  liTm«  la  iBMi^ae, 
La  vUle  et  la  cmmpagtie ;  eniaioal;  i  a  cat 
riea 

Qai  ne  me  «oU  soaTenla  biea, 
JiiMQfta  •ombre  pUbir  dTan  emir  inAa» 
ciHtqoa'' 
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The  dispositions  of  Mr.  Curtis*a 
humor  tenQt  we  should  say,  toward 
onjnyment,  hopefulness*  and  generous 
faith*  His  satire  is  not  satire,  but  a 
kind  of  graceful  caricaturo  which  amuses 
more  than  it  moves.  In  a  gnrica  of 
papers,  which  have  doaft  more  for  his 
reputation  than  any  of  his  other  writ- 
ings, Mr,  Curtis  undertook  to  sketch 
the  vices  and  tho  foilieSf  the  odious  and 
facetious  aspects  of  American  society. 
Tbeee  gkettihei  were  modeled  Mspon  tho 
same  general  plan  which  Mr.  Thacke- 
ray had  adopted  in  his  *' Yellow  Plush 
Papers,"  and  his  **  Letters  to  a  Young 
Mim  about  Town."  But  to  pass  from 
the  DeucG-aees  and  the  Browns  to  the 
Potiphars  and  Miss  Tattle,  is  like  going 
from  the  Gymnasc  to  the  VarietCt.  Iii 
rettding  the  essays  of  Thackerayi  you 
shudder  at  the  faithful  nnatomization  of 
a  corrupted  social  order— in  reading 
the  papers  of  Mr.  Curtis^i,  you  are  amused 
at  the  exaggeration  of  a  few  exceptional 
typee,  when  )'ou  are  not  made  indig- 
nant by  hai^ty  and  sweeping  genemli- 
zations.  You  do  not  need  atiy  extriufiic 
testimony  ti>  convince  you  that  whilo 
Thackeray  is  giving  you  only  a  very 
pariial  view,  even  of  his  own  experi- 
ence, he  is,  nevertheless,  giving  you  the 
reulitiea  of  his  own  experience  so  far  as 
ho  gives  you  anything.  And  you  need 
as  little  any  extrinsic  testimony  to  sat- 
isfy you  that  Mr»  Curtis  is  mingling 
his  notion:*  with  his  observations. 
The  one  writer  is  obviously  m  his  voca- 
tion— tho  other  as  obviously  out  of  his. 
The  success  of  ihe  **  Potiphar  Papers'* 
might  have  ruined  a  K^ss-gifted  and 
right-minded  author^  for  it  was  a  fao- 
tidous  success  founded  partly  upou  real 
quahties.  The  grace  and  vigor  of  the 
atyle  were  comparatively  new  in  Ameri- 
can magazine- writing,  while  the  mis* 
ropreaeutations  and  extravagances  of 
the  delineation  delighted  a  people  given 
to  caricature^  and  not  very  amiably  dis- 
posed towards  the  classes  which  Mr* 
Curtis  was  supposed  to  have  satirized. 
How  completely  Mr.  Curtis  can  eman- 
cipate him**elf  from  the  inistabeu  direc-  ■ 
tion  which  he  took  in  the  **  Potiphar 
Papers,"  was  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
character  of  his  discourse  delivered, 
during  tho  lait  summer,  before  tho  stu- 
dents of  a  New  England  uidversity. 
Mr.  Curtis^ s  career,  as  a  speaker  in  be- 
half of  the  Republican  party,  is  at  once 
the  tjhtirpest  criticism  upon  his  satirical 
efforid,  and  thn  most  hopeful  indication 


of  the  future  that  lies  before  him,  to 
which  we  can  point.  The  experience  of 
that  career  should  throw  him  back  reso- 
lutely upon  himself.  In  the  best  of  the 
"  Prue  Papers,*'  in  the  "  Kile  Notes," 
and,  above  all,  in  that  most  charming 
of  his  works,  the  ^*  Howadji  in  Syria^" 
he  may  study  the  positive  qualities  of 
his  own  mind,  and  learn  afresh  how 
clear  and  fine  a  field  there  is  for  him  to 
till*  We  do  not  measure  him,  nor  should 
he  measure  himself,  by  bis  achievo- 
ments ;  we  hope  for  him  and  be  should 
hope  for  himself,  in  his  instiacts.  He 
has  fino  sensihilitjos,  a  just  and  gener- 
oua  temper,  a  very  genuine  sense  of 
humor,  and  a  large  command  of  our 
nohle  Englii^h  tongue.  If  he  will  put 
less  faith  in  essays,  and  more  in  en- 
deavor, if  he  will  devote  himself  with  a 
sterner  rescdution  to  seeing  with  his 
own  eyes,  and  wili  more  studiously  dis- 
trust his  own  graceful  facility,  we  shall 
not  say  just  what  we  anticipate  that 
he  will  achieve,  hut  something  we  are 
sure  he  will  do  more  worth  the  doing 
than  anytliing  he  yot  has  done, 

Whilo  young  men  dream  dreams,  Mr, 
Curtis  will  never  lack  guests  in  the 
chambers  of  bis  mogio  **  Chateaux;" 
while  old  men  see  visions,  many  an  eye 
will  grow  dim  with  a  tender  mii^tiness  in 
gozin g  th  10  ugh  * '  Ti  tho  i  torn' s  8  pecta* 
clea  ;"  the  banks  of  the  Nile  aboil  re- 
memember  the  Wosti'm  Howadji  long 
after  the  last  '*  Golden- sleeved  Com- 
mander*' shall  have  vanished,  with 
Cambysea  and  the  Pharaohs,  Tamerlane 
and  Napoleon,  from  tho  sight  of  tho 
eternal  Bphinx;  and  poetio  young  tour- 
ists will  muse  with  him  over  their  sand- 
wiches among  the  ruins  of  Kamak,  and 
smoke  with  him  in  silence  bi^side  the  riv-* 
era  of  Damascus,  for  in  any  a  year  to  come 

What  be  has  done  will  suffice  to  keep 
Mr.  Curtis*a  name  from  subsiding  whol- 
ly into  some  quiet  corner  of  the  Cyclo- 
ps^ i  as  ;  but  it  will  not  make  his  memo- 
ry as  a  star  in  the  firmament,  nor  soothe 
himself  with  a  sense  of  true  and  pas- 
sionate enterprise.  Still  less  will  it  con- 
tent him  with  a  consciousness  of  true 
and  enduring  achievement. 

A.4  it  is,  we  count  him  among  the 
very  few  men  of  our  country  and  time 
from  whom  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
veoman*s  service  in  tho  noble  strife  of 
high  ambitions  and  just  purpojscs.  It 
rests  with  him  to  win  the  gi>lden  spurs 
which,  when  won,  no  mau  will  wear 
more  worthily  than  he. 
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WITCHING    TIMES. 


A  KOVEL  IK  THIRTT  CHAPTERS* 


CHAPTER  XVL 

A  FEVER,  Lot  OS  a  desert  sand- whirl, 
swathed  Moore's  consciousness  for 
a  whiks  and  allowed  him  to  see  bat  verj 
dimly  the  true  forms  and  tendenciess  of 
external  events.  The  blow  on  the  head, 
the  fierce  excitement  of  the  scuffle,  the 
tremors  of  rage  which  occasionally 
swept  through  his  mind,  forced  him  to 
the  verge  of  dehrium,  and  held  him 
Bwaying  there  during  twenty-four  hour^. 
Taken  in  one  sense,  the  pistol  butt  of 
Herrick  fell  as  a  blessing  rather  than 
an  injury ♦  inasmuch  a>^  the  firt^t  Bhock 
of  imprisonmeDt  and  mortal  peril  could 
scarcely  be  very  harshly  perceptible  to 
ft  man  who  was  hovering  on  the  borders 
of  lunacy.  He  lay  in  a  kind  of  stupor 
mo^t  of  the  limi*»  sleeping  a  great  deal, 
ftnd  sullenly  refusing  to  answer  the  vis- 
itors, whether  elders  or  magi.strates, 
who  addressed  him- 

By  noon  of  thw  second  day,  the  crisis 
was  pa^t.  and  he  felt  quite  vigaroua  and 
wakeful  ugciin.  The  door  opened,  and 
the  jiiilor  entered,  bringing  him  a  wooden 
platter  of  roast  meat  and  boiled  turnips. 
**  Good,'*  said  More.  **  Set  it  close  up 
to  me,  I  believe  I  didnU  eat  anything 
yesterday.  Bat  how  comes  it  that  I  am 
solus  ?  Where  are  the  other  prisoners  1 
1  tliought  Giles  Cory  was  here.*' 

•*  They  changed  your  room  last 
night.  Dou*t  you  know  ?  They  put 
you  in  the  nddition.  Cory  was  here ; 
there  you're  right ;    but  they  took  him 

'  out  this  morning  to  examine  him.  He 
refuses  to  plead.  Don't  you  know  ? 
They'll  fetch  him  back  pooty  soon," 

^^ Refuses  to  plead?*'  eoid  More. 
*^  Good.      What   should  he  plead  for, 

^  when  the  judgea  will  take  nothing  but 

I  oonfessioas?'* 

Further  remarks  were  interrupted  by 
rustling  of  feet   and  a  clanking  of 

i  chains  in  the  entry,  followed  by  a  knock 

:  on  the  door.  Daunton  opened  it,  and 
Giles  Cory  entered,  thrust  in  by  Herrick^ 
whose  sombre  face  looked  venomous 
With  anger,  as,  keeping  his  hand  clutch- 
ed in  the  prisoner's  neckcloth,  he 
pushed  him  i^avagely  across  the  room, 

I  And  almost  fiung  him  headlong  upon  a 
lieap  of  «traw  opposite  More.  ^*  You 
imsh  detilf  we'll  force  you  to  speak," 


said  he,    "  We*ll  fetch  it  out  hy-and-by 
in  screams  and,  roars." 

"  Sheriff,  if  I  -jpeak,  it  won't  bo  in  this 
life,'*  said  Cory.  »*  I  shan't  never  plead 
before  your  court*  no  matter  what  tor* 
ture  you  put  to  me." 

**  We'll  press  you,  man,"  said  H*»rrick. 
'*  We'll  press  it  out  of  you.  You'll  talk 
fast  enough  when  you  feel  the  bre4ilh 
squeezed  Dut  of  your  {M>dy,^* 

**  I  stump  you  to  it,'*  was  the  reply. 
**  I  can  stiiud  pain  like  an  Injun ;  and  a 
good  deal  lietter  than  Injuu  John,"  he 
added,  with  a  knowing  look  at  the 
sheriff.  lie  took  his  dinner  fn>m  Daun- 
ton. and  fell  to  eating  with  a  verr  lo'arty 
appetite.  The  jailor  fastened  his  chain 
to  a  ring  in  the  floor,  and  left  the  cell, 
fdlowed  by  the  malignant  Herrick* 
Cory  looked  up  as  he  h#*ard  the  key 
grind  in  the  lockT  and,  meeting  hi?  com* 
nanion's  eyes,  nodded  with  a  smile  of 
brave,  though  rather  sad,  symjifithy 
**  How  arcj  you  now.  Muster  More  ?"* 
siiid  he.  ♦*  You  was  a  leetle  dreamy 
when  I  spoke  to  3' on  last," 

*'  Strong  and  hearty  now,*'  replied 
the  hunter,  though  his  bloodshot  face 
and  eyeballs  somewhat  belied  the  cheer- 
ful assertion,  "  Is  there  do  chance  of 
getting  our  he.ids  out  of  this  trap,  Cotyl 
Pecking  a  hole  through  the  wail,  or 
something  of  that  sort  f '* 

"If  we  was  in  for  a  year,  it  might 
be,"  said  the  other.  **I  could  gnaw 
through  in  that  time.  But  our  elion^  will 
be  done  up  afore  a  month  is  over.  And 
then  them  cussed  elders  keep  a  coming 
in,  every  few  hours,  to  pray  at  us  and 
ask  us  to  confess ;  or  there's  an  ex- 
amination afore  somebody;  or  some  old 
woman  is  fetched  hero  to  confront  us, 
and  fall  down  at  us;  and  all  the  while, 
two  of  the  trainband  outside  with  their 
pieces  primed.  Oh,  it's  no  use,  I  reckoOt 
to  tliink  of  getting  out  by  main  force. 
WeVe  got  to  »-tand  our  trials,  and  most 
probable  so  up  the  ladders  as  we  best 
can,  which  is  very  hard,  perhiip>.  but 
has  been  done  by  more  nor  a  doz  n  al- 
ready^and  not  one  of  'em  ilinehing — 
not  even  old  Jacobs.  But  it's  toojra, 
awful  tough,  for  a  fellow  t**  think  4>f  nis 
wife  in  this  same  situation.  There's 
Mar]garet  in  the  woman's  room,  jest  as 
I'm  here.     Elder  Parris  has  eici»mmn- 
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nicnted  her  from  his  church ;  and  Mar- 
gret  feels  drpadfull/  alKiut  it»  I  know 
Bhe  does.  Shf^^s  n  goud  woman,  Mar- 
gar*^  t  is,  aod  *ll  get  Uy  heaven  a  h)Og 
sight  afore  any  of  them  cusai^d  elders,  I 
know  dho  will.  I  don't  care  so  much 
for  ijiysc4f ;  but  I  feel  real  bad  about 
Margaret,  that's  a  fact*  Did  you  hear 
whaf  happened  when  they  brought  her 
to  the  examination?  Margaret  asked 
leave  to  pray,  so  as  to  compose  her 
mind.  *  No,'  gays  Justice  Curwin  ;  *  you 
answer  our  questions ;  we  oome  hero  to 
©Jtamiite  you,  and  not  to  hear  you  prayt* 
Bays  ho." 

It  was  singular  to  note  the  contraet 
of  the  inBii*fS  calm  manner  and  unimpas- 
flioned  words  with  the  deep  emotion 
which  brimmed  his  eyelid?*  with  tears. 
More  tried  to  give  him  his  hami»  but 
thoy  were  chained  too  far  apart  to  ad- 
mit of  this  eipression  of  sympathy. 
**  0*ryt"  i<oid  he,  ''  do  just  as  you  like 
about  pleudirig.  Perhaps  you  had 
better  not  plead,  if  you  feel  nble  to  hold 
out  to  the  death.  It  may  put  off  your 
trial  until  the  pubtie  opinion  changes, 
iitjd  ^aves  y<*u.  There  au\  more  every 
day  now  who  frud  for  u-*,  und  abominate 
these  pr(>.*iecuttoiij<.  At  all  events*,  even 
if  ynii  die  for  it,  it  will  he  a  good  ex- 
ample, and  a  grand  protest  a^^ainsl  the 
coLutrf*  Hut  I  shall  pleiuL  I  huvo  had 
some  eduratiou ;  and  I  think  T  can  speuk 
to  the  purpose  on  thin  tiuhject,  I  shall 
wiy  all  that  I  can,  and  give  them  more, 
perhaps,  than  they  will  care  to  hear," 

A  new  rustling  of  feet  in  the  passage 
interrupted  the  conversation, 

**  That's  Purris,  I  reckon,"  muttered 
the  farmer.  **  I  know  the  scrape  of  his 
shoes.  He^s  alwnys  a  scraping  'em  and 
a  rubbing  his  bauds." 

The  d<»or  opened,  and  P arris,  with  a 
ftcrn  scowl  on  his  swollen  visage,  walk* 
ed  in,  foUuwed  by  Noyse.  They  passed 
Cory  with  an  air  of  pharisaical  hauteur, 
which  the  funner  uvenged  by  munching 
at  his  *Iinuer  without  looking  up.  IMore 
dvilly  returned  their  stiff  salute,  ami 
begged  them,  in  lui  ironical  tone,  to 
make  themselves  comfortable  on  his 
heap  of  Mraw  ;  but  they  declined  the 
iovitntion,  and  remained  standing  at  a 
cautiniis  distance  from  the  athletic  pri- 
Boner.  **  Well,"  snarled  Parris,  **how 
does  Samson  relish  his  captivity  7  Ha,* 
he  not  become  sick  of  the  Dulilah  of 
witchcrtift  1  Has  she  not  shorn  hia 
lock.*?*  at  last,  and  brought  him  to  grind 
at  the  mill  ?" 


'*  I   suppose,**  replied  More,    •*  th 
these  arc  the  elders  of  the  PhilistineSv ' 
come  to  make  sport  of  their  captive/* 

•*  Thou  art  a  Philistine,  thou  enemy 
of  the  urk  of  God  V*    roared    Parria, 
*' Thou    art   worse   than  a   Philistine,! 
thou  Anakim,  thou  hissing  Sadducoe»l 
thou  denier  of  devils,    and,   thereforagj 
denier  of  tJod/* 

Uow  the  mean  venomous  toad  swelled 
in  his  cowardly  triumph,  as  he  gtood 
tliere  mocking  at  tho  weuknes;*  of  that 
man  who,  three  d?iys  before,  could  have 
maile  him  run  with  a  look!  Ho  w*^ut  on 
soon  in  a  quieter,  but  not  less  hatefuli  , 
tone»  accnsmg  More  of  numberless  sor«| 
ceries,  and  trying  to  browbeat  him  intM 
a  confession.  Insolent  as  he  was^  th*! 
prisoner  did  not  get  angry,  but  an>wer»* 
ed  him  with  cor>l  argumenti^  and  the 
most  serene,  yet  cutting  sarcasm,  J I  ore's 
danger  hml  calmed  him  ;  he  repressed 
his  natund  eicitahility  ;  he  was  resolved 
to  fight  for  life  with  every  weajxm  ;  he 
was  collected,  wury,  and  provokinglj 
ready »  As  Pnrris  found  himself  con- 
fated  and  ridiculed,  he  grew  outrageous, 
and  fell  into  a  strain  of  brutal  reviling. 
At  IriHt.  ho  went  on  his  knees,  at  n  safe 
distance  from  More,  and  commenced  a 
boisterous,  declamiitory  prayer,  in  which 
he  argued  against  his  opponent,  and  in- 
sulted him  by  various  spiteful  epitiiots. 
He  enjoyed  this,  and  kept  it  up  a  long 
while  :  it  gave  him  the  appeanmco  of  a 
triumph  ;  he  did  all  the  talking,  and 
More  could  not  reply. 

Noyse,  all  tljis  time,  said  little,  and 
evidently  found  the  scene  most  ptiinful. 
He  spoke  with  embarrassment,  left  the 
alignment  chiefly  tti  Parris,  and  only 
threw  in  an  occasional  remark  when  the 
dispute  heated  him  for  a  moment  !iy  its 
infection.  In  secret,  he  vibrated  miser- 
ably between  two  conflicting  emtttions  : 
he  dreaded  More,  and  had  even  learned 
to  hate  him  ;  yet  he  felt  pushed,  by  an 
inwurd  nect^ssily,  to  try  and  save  his  life. 
He  wutchod  his  face  with  unutterable 
wist  fulness,  and  wondered  whether  he 
would  not  now  be  willing  to  give  up 
RacheL  If  that  prisoner  would  only 
have  whispered  to  him,  *'  Noyse,  you 
may  have  my  daughter/*  be  would 
have  rushed  out,  and  never  rested  nor 
islept,  until  the  dungeon  doors  were 
thrown  open  to  bis  liberated  feet.  He 
hoped,  from  moment  to  moment,  that 
More  would  thus  whisper ;  would  moticm 
btm  to  approtach ;  would  look  ut  him 
witli  signifacant  eyes.     He  waited  pa^- 


ior  Pams :  be  evoB  pcoldoged 
^M  int^TTiew  in  euob  umAtta  mmeUk^ 
tion.  Theo  lie  becAxne  angry,  aluioiagh 
tdll  mUmt :  and  tlK^ghtt  with  a  flaab«4 
£i06,  of  diis  enemy  to  ok  lov«i  ascending 
&•  ladder  of  tbe  gallaws.  Did  lie  be- 
fiere,  all  Ibis  wfaile.  More  was  a  wixard  ! 
It  is  <£iBciilt  to  conjeottire.  It  \s  oeitaiii, 
at  all  events,  that  he  bad  not  yet  joined 
in  Dttblidj  denoiinoing  him  for  soroecy, 
Indeed,  be  was  so  coufused  iKiw-a<4ajs^ 
&at  be  bai^Ijr  know  himself  what  lie 
beliered.  Ooe  thing  alone  was  dread* 
fill  sore:  bis  seif-oonsdous  bypociiaj 
was  daily  intu-eaaiiig ;  be  was  falling 
more  and  more  from  grace^  under  the 
pressure  of  his  passion  ;  he  felt  that  he 
bad  it  in  hb  heart  to  save  the  prisoner, 
though  guilt/i  and  condemn  him,  though 
innocent;  to  save  a  wixard  for  the  bribe 
of  a  ringleted  girl,  and  condemn  a  euilt- 
less  roan  if  that  bribe  were  withheld. 
After  hAving  left  the  cell  with  rarria, 
he  returned  to  it  alone,  aud  lingert?d 
there  fifteen  minutes  longer.  Forever 
what  he  wished  to  say  seemed  to  risd 
riolcntly  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
to  bis  Upst  and  die  there,  like  a  babble 
■tmggling  to  the  surface  of  waters,  and 
breaking  as  soon  as  it  has  reached  the 
tight.  He  could  have  had  Ci»ry  taken 
out ;  be  could  have  whispered  his  shame- 
ful offer  unheard;  but  he  dnred  not 
do  it,  and  went  away  with  his  seeret 
unspoken.  Such  was  bis  oatare,  tliat 
if  be  was  to  be  a  villain,  he  mu^t  be 
only  half  a  one,  too  cowardly  to  ask  the 
Toward  of  villainy  until  it  was  beyond 
bope. 

What  were  the  feelings  of  More  with 
regard  to  himselfj  and  those  without  the 
prison  whom  he  loved  I  Ho  believed 
thut  he  could  face  his  accusers  briively» 
dcfiE»nd  himself  o^joHy  and  skillfully,  and 
facii  death  in  a  manner  which  would  be 
an  example  to  alt  who  should  ever  suf- 
fer after  him  by  injustice.  But  now 
and  then  his  heart  quivered  as  be 
thought  of  good,  faithful  sister  Ann« 
and,  worse  ^tdl,  of  his  poor  little  Rachel. 
It  was  a  bard  thing  to  part — how  hard 
be  had  not  before  oomprehetidfd  ;  but 
he  could  realize  it  now  in  his  lonely 
meditations.  He  thought  how  she  had 
always  been  with  him ;  bow  she  had  ol* 
mr»st  shut  out  the  whole  world  from  lits 
virion ;  how  she  had  just  reached  the 
full  unfolding  of  her  beauty ;  and  now 
bi»  eyes  were  about  to  be  closed  upon 
her,  not  t<>  reopen.  He  tned  every  way  to 
steady  himself  for  the  final  blow  of  se- 


puntiQn.  **  I  am  glad  that  she  has  fooad 
90w»  one  whom  she  can  love,*'  said  he; 
jw%  nven  that  was  bitter,  to  think  tbal 
myons  could  fill  bis  vacant  place. 

But  in  general  he  strove  to  diftmliifi 
tlionn  sad  feelings,  and  keep  his  son! 
collected  for  the  stiniggle  which  awaited 
\U  At  times  ho  bad  a  vehement  bope 
in^  tlie  success  of  that  struggle^  and 
mijttd  Ids  eyes  exuldngly  as  if  no  prin* 
fm  wall  darkened  between  him  and  the 
ft>ee  heavens.  It  was  inconceivable 
that  this  tide  of  horrors  should  forever 
advance ;  peihaps  it  was  even  now  et 
its  highest  wave,  soon  to  falter  back* 
ward  in  mighty  reaction.  If  so,  he 
would  find  tlie  jury  already  half  con- 
vinced of  his  innocence  j  and  his  earn- 
est defense  might  break  the  remnant 
of  the  delusion  ;  so  that  he  would  de- 
liver all  in  delivering  one. 

But  what  were  they  thinking  and  do- 
ing outside,  his  friends  and  hia  enemies  ? 
In  thn>e  days  after  the  arrest,  Kaehel 
looked  quite  woni  out  with  slpcplesa- 
noss  and  crying*  It  seemed  as  if  hope 
had  already  passed  nut  of  tho  world, 
leaving  it  a  waste  of  dreary  desolation 
such  OS  she  had  not  previously  seen  it 
It  is  true  that  Mark  and  aunt  Ann  still 
wanden^d  through  it  by  her  side ;  but 
bow  did  she  know  that  aootbei-  day 
would  not  sec  them  also  buried  in  its 
deadly  sands  ?  It  was  in  vain  that 
these  two  sorrowful  comforters  tried  to 
cheer  her,  by  telling  bow  this  good-man 
and  tlmt  good* wife  had  whispered  their 
bt*lief  in  Morels  innocence*  Did  she 
believe  in  the  guilt  of  those  who  had 
ab-eady  ascended  the  gallows  ?  She 
counted  up,  on  her  fingers,  over  and 
over  again,  those  who  had  been  tried, 
and  found  that  they  had  every  one  been 
declared  guiltjs  and  sentenced  to  death. 
It  was  horrible ;  she  could  not  have  it 
so  ;  she  lived  in  a  kind  of  nightmare ; 
she  wrung  her  hiuids  sometimes  before 
strangers*  Yet,  after  all,  there  was  a 
vague,  baseless,  yet  persistent  emotion  of 
bope.  They  could  not,  they  would  not 
bang  her  father  ;  no,  not  her  father  that 
she  loved  so;  other  people's  fathers,  per- 
haps, but  not  ktr9 ;  no,  no,  she  could 
not  bear  it,  and  they  would  not  do  it. 

As  for  her  uncle,  so  far  from  being  a 
comfort  to  her,  he  rather  tore  open  her 
sorrows,  sometimes  even  to  the  rousing 
of  her  indignation.  He  shcK)k  his  head 
wof^fully  at  the  case  of  his  brother-in- 
law  ;  was  afraid  Master  More  bad  been 
tampering  iu  some  unguarded  mcuneilt 
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with  Satan ;  had  moomed  a  long  time 
over  bis  tead^ncies  towards  Saddaoism 
and  other  such  hereaiesi.  H0  used  to 
repeat  at  the  table  what  Parria  had  said 
agaiodt  the  priBOtier,  or  what  Curwia 
had  declared  on  the  probabiiity  of  his 
**  having  a  narrow  squuak  of  it.'"  It 
was  no  wonder  that  Rachel  repeatedly 
got  up  from  dinner  in  a  passion  of  an- 
gry tears  and  &obB  ;  for  even  Mrs.  Bow- 
eon  once  loat  her  customary  meekness, 
and  became  spunky  at  these  outrageous 
impertinences,  A  believer  in  the  delu* 
ItiBion  at  first,  its  horrors  had  graduaOy 
drawn  her  towards  incredulity,  and  this 
home  blow  had  completed  the  reaction 
in  her  spirit.  She  defended  Henry  with 
such  fervor  and  firmness,  that  her  hus- 
band opened  his  eyes  and  ebut  his 
mouth,  half  cowed  and  half  aatoniahod. 
Then  he  retorted  angrily  \  asserted  his 
rights  as  master  of  the  house ;  and  quot- 
ed Fault  to  the  effect  l!iat  a  woman 
should  Qot  attempt  to  teach^  but  should 
be  fiilent  The  result  was,  quarrel  num- 
ber two  of  their  married  life  ;  and  iMi*». 
Bowson  sobbed  out  of  the  room  after 
Racheh  After  that,  Sarah  Carrier  had 
a  convnlsionf  broke  half  a  dozen  disheg, 
threw  a  mug  of  beer  in  Goody  Bowson*a 
face,  and  acalded  the  deacon's  lega,  by 
plastering  them  with  a  platttir  full  of 
smoking  clam  chowder,  it  seemed  aa  if 
the  devil  had  really  entered  into  every- 
body in  SnJem,  so  Ji  I  led  were  all  house- 
holds with  bad  blood,  g tripe?,  back- 
bi tings,  and  miseries  of  every  little  as 
well  us  every  horrible  nature. 

*'  Wo  must  do  something  more  than 
cry,  Rachel,'  said  sister  Ann.  **  We 
must  be  up  and  doing,  if  we  wish  to 
save  your  father.  We  must  lutercodo 
for  him  with  people  in  authority;  and 
those  who  are  truly  in  authority  now, 
are  the  elders*  One  of  us  must  apply 
to  Elder  Noyee,  and  the  other  to  Ehler 
Parris.  As  for  good  Master  Higgin- 
son,  I  fear  he  could  help  us  little.'* 

Rachel  assented  tearfully  to  all  this, 
and  asked  if  she  should  go  and  see  £1* 
der  Parris.  Aunt  Ann  easily  guessed 
why  liachel  did  not  wish  to  face  Noyse  ; 
and  she  felt  that  her  niece's  instinctive 
dehcacy  was  right;  so  that,  taking  that 
duty  upon  herself,  she  sent  the  girl  to 
Salem  village. 

Rachel  dismounted  before  Parris's 
dwelling,  and  fastened  the  sorrel  to  a 
bar  of  the  rude  puling.  Her  heait  beat 
dreadfully  and  tried  to  suffocate  her  as 
she  timidly  knocked  at  the  door.     Abi- 


gail  Williams  opened  it,  and»  seeing  who 
wa^  there,  made  an  ill-natured  little  gri- 
mace as  she  bade  her  walk  in  ;  for  Ka- 
oheUs  father  had  whipped  her  uncle, 
arid  she  felt  hound  to  resent  the  ftunily 
iudignity.  Mi's*  Parria  waddled  forward 
to  mpot  the  visitor  without  any  percep- 
tible signs  of  spitefulucss  on  her  limp  and 
flabby  countenance,  **  Laws,  Haehel 
More  P'  said  she,  "  bow  de  do  ?  So»  yer 
father's  took  up  ?  Well,  what  was  the 
manufestations  ?  Mistress  Johnson  told 
me  all  aboat  it ;  but  I  should  so  like  to 
hear  it  from  one  of  the  family.  It's 
awful  refreshing  to  the  Chrijstian  spirit. 
It  sort  o*  brings  heaven  near  to  one; 
don't  ic  now  ?'• 

Perhaps  she  meant  hell  or  the  apirlt- 
world  generally ;  but  her  ideas  were  al- 
ways vaguely  conceived,  and  sfill  more 
indistinctly  stated.  Hacbol  said  little 
to  satisfy  the  stupid,  good-natured  so  id's 
curiosity,  and  presently  asked  for  Elder 
Parris. 

'' Laws  and  testimonies,  child,"  waa 
the  answer,  **  he's  exactly  as  busy  as 
a  bee.  He's  meditating  his  lecter.  I 
misremember  the  text  now  ;  ijut  it's 
st>me  passage  of  Scripter  about  repair- 
ing Salem's  courts." 

'^  Repairing  to  Salem's  courts,  spousCf 
although,  to  be  sure,  Salem's  courts 
need  repairing  enough,  if  one  speaks  by 
that  term  of  our  poor  tabernacle,*'  said 
the  minister  himself,  as  he  poked  his 
head  into  the  kitchen,  apparently  to  dis- 
c-cjver  who  was  the  visitor.  **  Aha,  Ra- 
chel Morol"  he  continued  with  acid 
diguity,  as  the  girl  timidly  saluted 
him,  **  I  wish  you  a  good- morning,  Ra- 
chel More.  I  thank  God  I  wish  yoa 
nothing  worse,  Rachel  More,  whatever 
your  father  may  be,  and  'owever  much 
ho  may  have  sought  to  dishonor  my  pro- 
fession. I  thank  God  for  that ;  and  you 
may  thank  God  for  it  also,  Rachel 
More.  Do  you  not  thank  God  for  it  ? 
What  a  sin  to  have  an  unthankful  'eart! 
Do  you  say  that  I  do  not  thank  him  for 
it  1  Why  do  yon  say  so  !  You  wrong 
me.     I  do." 

He  talked  on  with  a  venomous  bok 
of  conscious  power ;  working  his  head 
backward  and  forward  meanwhile,  like 
a  threatening  snake.  His  words  and 
expression  gave  her  little  promise  of  a 
kindly  hearing;  but  she  was  under  a 
terrible  necessity  to  spe^  and  iu  a 
trembling  voice  she  began  her  embassy. 
♦<  Peace,  an  instant,'^  said  Parris,  impc- 
rioasly  waving  his  band.     ''  Peace,  un- 
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til  I  ^iiv&  taken  caro  of  the  business  of 
tny  own  Viuscbold/* 

He  bofted  th^  piece  of  veni?on  which 
wat*  laid  out  fur  rousting  ;  thc^n  he  look- 
ed into  the  •  pot,  and  caret  ully  counted  the 
turnips.  *' Spouse,"  eaid  Up,  **  I  be- 
hold 'pro  sixteen  turnips,  whereod  our 
oriiiniirj  daily  ration  is  but  twolrc, 
Wlmt  Hnyeet  thou  to  thiij,  spouse.  Are 
there*  not  aixtoen  ?     I  eay  there  are.*' 

**  Dear  me,  elder,  do  tell  !'*  respond- 
ed hia  hcdpinate,  throwing  up  her  hands 
in  dt?procatkm.  **  Oh,  laws  !  I  know 
BOW,  Elder ;  they  was  smaller ;  that's 
it ;  they  was  a  mite  b mailer." 

•*  It  Ls  possibK'*  drawled  the  elder; 
then  turning  to  the  wfiiting  suppliaDt, 
he  said:  *' Now,  Rachel  More,  what 
deal  re  you  ?  Speak  quickly  ;  for  h 
not  my  time  short  ?  Yea»  verily,  as 
the  apostl«  aays  unto  all,  the  time  in 
short." 

The  girl  was  about  to  reply  as  well 
as  her  dijs position  to  sob  would  lot  her, 
when  the  door  flew  open,  and  Elizabeth 
Piirris  entered,  her  yellow  face  stained 
with  berries,  and  one  dirty  hand  charged 
with  a  »miill  basket.  The  elder  again 
waved  his  hand  in  token  of  silence,  and 
turniog  bii  baek  un  Rachel,  asked  Eli- 
znlieth  where  she  h[id  bc^en.  **  Tve  been 
berryiniLr,  sir,"  she  replied.  ♦'  I  told 
you  where  I  was  going,  before  break- 
fafit,  sir.     I  went  with  Charity  Cbnbb/* 

**Andhndyoa  no  breakfast  but  the 
wiJd  fruits  of  the  forest — but  berries,  my 
love  ?"  demanded  the  anxious  father. 

**  Oh  yes,  sir  ;  mother  put  some  bread 
and  choeso  and  sausage  iu  my  basket*' 

**  And  Charity  Chubb,  that  poor  in- 
fant, had  she  any  breakfai»t  ?"  contin- 
ued Pivrris,  eeutiineu tally. 

**  No,  father,  she  hadn*t  any,  and  so 
1  gave  her  some  of  mine.*' 

*♦  Elixnbetb,"  exckimed  the  elder, 
with  a  look  of  alarm*  and  ii  tone  of  warn- 
ing !?olemnity,  **  we  can't  board  Charity 
Chubh — can  weT  I  say  wo  cannot. 
Who  says  wo  can  board  Charity 
Chubb  1" 

And  ho  shook  his  head  fiercely  at 
Htiebel,  af)  if  she  had  said  so. 

"  Charity  gtiv©  me  some  of  her  break- 
fast one  time,"  muttered  Elizabeth,  in 
«ulky  self-justification.  The  elder  felt 
himself  rather  beaten  by  this  adroit  de- 
fense ;  ho  suufHed,  shook  his  head  again, 
and  turned  savagely  upon  Hachel. 
•*  Why  do  you  keep  me  waiting!"  said 
lie.  '*  *Ave  I  not  twice*  yea,  thricot  told 
joti  that  my  time  is  precious  If     'Eayen 


forgive  you  for  wasting  moments  that 
should  have  been  consecrated  to  the 
good  of  my  flock  !" 

**  Oh.  Elder  Parris,  have  pity  on  mj 
father,"  was  Rachers  only  ruiawer. 

"  Your  father  I"  returned  Panis,  strik- 
ing up  into  a  bellow  of  indignation. 
**  Have  I  *armed  your  futJier  ?  He  is  in 
prison,  and  likely  to  be  *anged^ — is  he  T 
Well,  what  is  that  to  me  ?  Did  1  Pend  him 
there  1  Or,  was  it  his  own  infernal  de* 
bauches  with  Satan,  and  his  own  devil- 
ish fury  against  both  law  and  gospel  t 
I  tell  you,  that  I  *ave  nothing  to  do  with 
him,  except  that  iny  innocence  is  a  con- 
demnation of  bis  guilt.  Yea,  I  tell  you 
to  your  face,  that  I  stand  not  responsible 
for  your  father's  being  in  a  dungeon ; 
nor  shall  I  stand  responsible  for  it,  if  he 
is  led  to  Gallows  Hill/' 

*'  Oh,  forgive  me,  Elder  Parris,"  im- 
plored Rachel,  with  joined  hands  and 
wet  cheeks.  **I  never  meant  to  say 
that  you  sent  my  father  to  prison.  But, 
I  know  you  are  very  powerful ;  and  I 
wanted  to  ask  you  to  intercede  for  him, 
if,  perhaps,  you  would  be  su  good.  Oh, 
please,  say  something  for  him  before 
the  court,  You  won*t  let  him  die  if  you 
can  help  it,  will  you,  sir  ?  Because  he's 
all  the  parent  I  mive  in  the  world;  and 
my  mother  died  when  1  was  a  little 
baby;  and  I've  loved  liim  ever  since,  as 
if  he  was  mother  and  father  both. 
Won't  you,  please,  to  be  so  pitiful  as  to 
intercede  for  hira  ?  Let  them  put  him 
in  prison,  and  keep  htm  there  a  long 
while;  only  don't  let  them  kill  hinit 
sir." 

^Irs.  Parris  seemed  to  be  extremely 
affected  by  the  poor  girPs  agony,  for 
she  puUed  a  dirty  apron  up  over  her 
face,  and  burst  into  a  mild  roar  of  weep* 
ing.  The  elder  himself  was  a  little  soft- 
ened. Uaehel*s  submissive  air  gratified 
his  revenge ;  and  her  confession  of  hia 
influence  hi  the  community  fluttered 
his  conc^iit.  But  the  next  moment  he 
thought  of  More*s  fish -pole  doubling 
across  his  legs,  and  of  the  bitter  opposi- 
tion which  the  hunter  had  ever  made  to 
the  witchcraft  excitement  and  its  sup- 
porters. Ills  anger  rose  at  the  remem- 
brance, yet  he  quelled  all  its  outward 
expression,  and  vestured  himself  in  tbu 
garb  of  hypocritical  humility. 

**  Rachelt"  said  he,  **  you  have  ap- 
plied to  one,  who,  in  his  weakness,  is 
incapable  of  granUng  you  aid*  Behold 
me — 1  am  no  magistrate,  no  member  of 
the  council,  no  governor,  no  mighty  po- 
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tent  ate-  I  urn  only  a  poot  feeble  shep- 
henit  in  the  tentii  of  right eousn^ss^  It 
19  not  committed  unto  me,  the  kt?eping 
of  pnsotis,  and  the  loosing  of  captiv^es, 
ftna  the  bonda  of  life  nnd  death.  I  *aye 
no  autlioritj  among  men,  to  destroy,  or 
to  BQve.  I  nm  a  lamb  among  wolves* 
rather  than  a  Wf>lf  among  lambs.  Will 
anybody  say  that  I  am  a  wolf  among 
lambs?  No,  no,  Rachel,  you  do  m© 
wrong." 

Rac^hel  began  again  with  a  fiobblng 
*' Elder  Parrist"  but  he  I'efused  to  bear 
hcri  and  strode  out  of  the  room,  shut- 
ting tho  door  aftLT  him.  Mrs.  Parris, 
who  had  stopped  crying  by  this  time, 
bavitigt  apparently,  been  much  edified 
and  consoled  by  her  husband's  eloquence, 
stepped  between  Rachel  and  the  door, 
as  if  to  prevent  the  girl  from  following 
Parris,  and  wasting  his  valuable  time 
any  further, 

*'  Laws  and  testimonies,  child,"  said 
she,  '*  don't  worrit  hiui»  He  ain't  one 
of  your  idle  btathen  potentates  who 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  tbeirselves 
all  day  long,  He*^  a  Christian  preach- 
er, and  he's  got  lecters  to  meditate, 
and  ever  so  much  else  to  work  at.'' 

Ail  this  time  no  one  bad  etgnlfied  to 
Raehfl  that  she  might  ait  down,  so  that 
she  ha|  remained  on  her  feet,  trembling 
ia  evory  fibre  with  the  fatigue  of  pain- 
ful emotiona ;  mid  now,  in  this  moment 
of  perished  hope,  the  room  whirled 
arouuil  her,  the  6oor  rose  wavering, 
and  she  had  to  totter  to  a  chair,  to  keep 
herself  from  falling  with  faintuess.  Mrs. 
Parrii*  sprang  quickly  away  fn>m  her, 
and  stood  at  a  little  diutance  with 
hands  and  eyebrows  uplifted.  When 
she  saWt  however,  that  tne  girl  only  sob- 
bed and  hung  her  head,  she  recovered 
courage  and  camo  forwardi  saying: 
*»Deflr  life!  feel  afaint,  do  ye?  I 
thought  you  was  a  going  to  have  a  manu- 
festation—Elizabethj  nui  quick  and  fetch 
a  mug  of  water." 

Rai  liel  drank,  and,  as  the  color  came 
back  to  her  face,  she  arose,  bad©  them 
good -by,  and  ieft  the  house.  But  she 
was  still  so  dijsjty,  that  she  could  not  at 
first  get  into  the  saddle ;  she  leaned  her 
forehi*ad  against  it,  and  stood  there  mov- 
ing her  lips  f^^r  a  few  moments.  That 
quiet  old  sorrel  seemed  to  comprehend 
her  grit*f,  for  ho  put  his  inquiring  nose 
almotit  into  her  face,  with  all  the  sym- 
pathy *}f  a  kindly  ancient  family-horfte. 
She  felt  absolutely  grateful  to  the  dumb 
animal — she  patted  him,  talked  to  him, 


and    finally  put  her«S^^S5!3 
shaggy  neck, 

"Laws   and  laws,"  exclaimed    Mrs 
Parris  in  the  window.     **  I  wonder  if  1 
that  Rachel  More  ain*t  one  of  *em*     1m 
wonder  if  that  old  boss  is  her  familiar,'*'! 

And  the  elder's  wife  looked  very  stts-* 
piciously  after  the  sad- hearted  girl, 
she  rode  away  homeward. 

CRAPTER  XVIL 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  relate  Mrt, . 
Bowson's  interview  with  Noyse.  In 
reality,  she  succeeded  as  ill  as  Rachel, 
although  the  elder  treated  her  with 
great  civility,  and  made  her  many  vague 
and  incomprehensible  promises.  Ho 
counseled  her  to  prayer,  and  resigna- 
tion ;  she  must  try  to  feel  the  hand  of 
heaven  through  all  these  earthly  an- 
guishes ;  she  must  be  strenuous  iu  seek- 
ing to  BRve  her  brother's  soul,  whatt'ver 
became  of  his  lK>dy.  He  uttered  these 
devout  phrases  from  sheer  habit,  with- 
out any  spiritual  sensation  of  tbf'ir 
power.  His  soul  bad  shrunk  within 
him  under  the  fire  of  his  passion  ;  and 
bis  piety  hung  loose  upon  it,  like  the 
folds  of  a  rhinoceros's  skin.  His  char- 
acter might  have  rattled  inside  of  his 
profession,  like  the  kernel  of  a  shrivel- 
ed filbert  within  its  shell. 

Elder  Iliggiuson  came  to  see  the  two 
sorrowful  women,  without  waiting  till 
they  went  to  him.  He  could  do  nothing 
for  them,  however,  except  tell  them  in 
mild  earnestness  those  same  things  which 
Noyse  had  said  like  a  parrot.  He  con- 
fessed^ with  a  mournful  shake  of  the 
head,  that  his  influence  was  almost  gone 
in  the  village,  and  added:  '*  Well,  per- 
haps I  deserve  it ;  perhaps  I  am  wrong  ; 
but  time  will  tell ;  and  if  not  time,  tbeii 
eternity.  Let  us  look  forward  ttj  that, 
Mistress  Bowson,  nnd  we  shall  not  feel 
the  present  to  bo  so  mighty  and  terrible, 
I  would  gladly  do  something  for  yon, 
but  I  can  do  nothing  for  myfiidf;  at 
least,  the  plague  has  reach <>d  my  own 
family.  My  daughter  Ann,  who  mar- 
ried William  Dolli  bar  of  Gloucester,  she, 
too,  has  l>een  cried  out  upon  and  appre- 
hended. I  do  not  believe  she  h  guilty, 
I  caunot  bclievo  it.  But  God*s  will  bo 
done.'* 

Mark  all  this  while  worked  untrriagly 
and  bravfdy  to  make  interest  in  behalf 
of  the  prisoner-  He  rod©  post-haste  to 
Boston,  and  solicited  the  countrnano© 
of  Major  Saltou stall  and  of  the  Revor- 
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end  Snmuel  Wilkrd ;  both  c*f  whom 
wore  known  to  be  di^gustt^d  at  the  per- 
Bietencp  and  atrocity  of  the  delusion, 
Saltonstall  was  very  kind  to  the  young 
man  and  gave  him  a  letter  to  Justice 
Hawthonie^  urging  &  merciful  oonsider- 
atiou  of  More*a  case  upon  that  influen- 
tial magistnite.  Elder  Willard  lodged 
Mark  in  his  own  house,  tried  imavail- 
iugly  to  interest  Cotton  Mather  in  his 
oKjeet»  and  promised  that  if  it  were  pos- 
Bible  he  would  himself  ottend  the  court 
and  conduct  More*s  defense. 

As  aoon  us  Mark  roaehod  home  he 
cnlted  on  Hawthorne^  and  presented  the 
letter.  The  justice  read  it  attentively, 
epoke  highly  of  Saltonstulb  aud  was 
exceedingly  polite ;  but  he  seemed 
perplexed  how  to  offer  anything  but 
oomplitneDtSi  and  presently  fell  into  a 
brown  study.  Mark,  there  fore,  took 
the  talking  upon  liimself,  and  went  on 
stoutly,  empnusizing  his  opinions  by 
slapping  his  slouch  hat  as  it  lay  across 
bis  knee.  **I  think,  'a^juire/*  said  he, 
**  that  it  18  high  time  we  asked  some* 
body  else  to  tell  ua  what  we  are  doing. 
We  have  gt.>t  into  such  a  lunatio  state, 
that  the  man  in  the  moon  could  judge 
for  ua  better  than  we  can  judge  for  our- 
fielvea.  The  trIaU  ought  to  be  stopped, 
until  advice  comes  from  Engtand  what 
is  the  king's  opinion  of  them.  It  is 
my  belief,  that  he  would  say  we  have 
been  pullin":  up  the  tares  and  wheat 
together.  What  do  you  suppose  he 
would  think,  sir,  of  one  of  those  sermons 
of  Parris  on  witchcraft?  Wouldn^t  he 
hiugh  at  us  roundly  for  being  led  about 
through  tears  and  blood,  by  saoh  a  fus- 
tian bell-wether  as  that?" 

»♦  Very,  likely,  Mark ;  mayhap  be 
would,*'  replied  Hawthorne,  witb  smgu* 
lar  coolness  for  a  man  who  had  been  one 
of  the  baders  of  the  excitement,  "  P&i^ 
lis  ts  not  an  amaxing  preacher.'* 

**  And  yet,*' continued  theTotm^man, 
with  an  indignant  hit  at  the  broadbrim, 
^*  there  are  folk  among  us  who  take 
every  word  of  Parris  for  gospeL  Does 
tt  honor  the  gospel  much,  sir?  or  does 
it  honor  their  brains  ?^* 

*•  Go  on,  Mark,*'  said  the  justice.  **  I 
am  not  surpriaed  nor  acandalixed  at 
Totir  talking  against  Parris.  I  am  no 
bigot,  thank  heaven.  People  think  that 
^Squire  Hawtborue  haa  be^n  one  of  the 
loaders  in  this  buainess;  but  'Squire 
Hawthorne  has  been  acting  at  the  com* 
mand  ef  tbe  laws.  He  is  a  futixen  and 
«  ma^tftinle ;  not  a  lumlic." 


Mark  stared  a  little  at  the  justice's 
air  of  indiflTerence  and  inre^tponsibility, 
and  then  resumed:  "*Wen,  sir,  don't 
you  thiuk  it  is  high  time  to  stop  the 
commitments  and  the  trials  until  wo  caa 
get  some  grave  decision  from  the  Old 
Country?" 

**Thttt  may  be,'*  was  the  reply. 
**  Yes,  it  has  a  look  of  reason,  Som^ 
thing  of  til  at  sort  is  what  Major  Salton- 
stflll  hints  at  in  his  letter.  Major  Salt- 
on  stall  is  a  weighty,  judicious  person « 
and  I  have  a  great  respect  for  his  opin* 
ion.  I  am  prone  to  believe,  too,  that 
many  other  persons  are  in  that  way  of 
thinking.  I  have  myself,  even,  been 
led  to  fear  that  we  were  going  too  fast 
and  too  far ;  and  I  am  fre«  to  say  that, 
whenever  the  law  no  longer  demands 
commitments,  I  shall  rejoice  U*  ceaee 
issuing  them.  I  will  not  be  behind  tbe 
public  in  moderation  and  clemency.** 

**  Well  air,  now  what  can  you  do  for 
Master  More  ?"  said  Mark,  with  earn* 
est  directness.  *^  I  wish  yon  oonld  help 
him,  sir." 

**  I  wish  I  could,  Mark  ;  that  is,  if  be 
is  bnocent,"  declared  Hawthorne. 

*"  Innocent!**  exclaimed  the  youth, 
**  I  would  coll  on  lieaven  and  earth  to 
bear  witnes*«  to  his  innocence," 

**Well,  Mark,**  retorted  the  justice 
with  a  pleasant  humor,  **if  you  eonld 
get  heaven  and  earth  into  court  to  swear 
to  that,  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  be 
cleared*  But,  as  you  cannot,  we  must 
try  to  find  some  omer  testtmony**' 

^*  But  can't  you  make  some  move  to 
m*d  him  ?•*  urged  the  importmiale  youth. 
♦'Can't  you  help  me  impeach  the  wit- 
nesses ?  Some  of  them  are  great  ras- 
cals. Cant  you  give  me  a  bint  that 
would  favor  him  ?** 

"  Why,  my  good  younr  neighbor,** 
said  tbe  wise,  fair-mindsdjostice*  •*we 
must  be  careful  and  aot  ■apanitd  ooa 
man's  case  from  the  onnnf  nn  bis  com- 
rades. What  we  do  fw  oam^  W9  niMl 
do  for  all  in  like  eonditioiL  Tbai  is 
particularly  the  duty  of  us  amgislnlSl. 
We  are  bound,  you  know,  to  Ml  ■• 
public  men,  and  not  as  pritat*  fiim^i 
of  this  or  that  accused  peraoiu  W^ 
must  be  considerate  and  cuiCkNit»  ioOi 
we  magistrates.  Still,  I  will  oaslalioiil ; 
I  will  tzT  to  derise  anmetlung.'' 

''  Be  m  haste,  tb^i,  I  ptny  yon.  Mas- 
ter Hawthorne ;  for  time  preoeea,**  «f|^ 
ed  tbe  youth.    "^  I  will  do  aBytbi^f  j<m 
point  out  to  me,  oa  matter  liov  JiMiir 
ous ;  I  would  los^  mjMtt»  min  Mat- 
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ler  Mure'a,  I  <]on*t  understand  these 
law  matters ;  but  you  da,  ^tr,  and  I  hope 
jou  will  give  mo  all  the  advice  you 
can.** 

**  I  like  your  bold  spiritt  Mark,"  said 
the  juMic©.  **  Ynu  are  a  brave  and 
olt^ver  lud  ;  and  I  louk  to  see  you  otje 
tif  uur  first  m*3o  so  mo  of  these  days.  I 
ho[»ti  you  will  be  cautious,  however,  uud 
have  a  care  of  committing  yourself  so 
as  to  lose  your  stand  among  us.  1  am 
almojit  sorryt  for  your  sake,  that  you 
httve  HO  jomed  your  interests  with  Mas- 
ter More.  There  is  a  great  dislike  to 
him  in  cr^rtam  higk  quarters.  Still,  we 
wiil  do  what  we  can  for  him ;  we  will 
do  what  we  can*  Only,  I  Hay  ELgain,  we 
must  not  make  a  separation  between  his 
oa»e  and  that  of  the  others*  He  would 
never  ask  such  a  thing*  depend  upon 
it" 

And  »o  Mark  finally  had  to  leave  the 
courteous  and  politic  raugistrate,  quite 
unai>ie  even  to  state  to  himself  what  had 
been  promised,  or  what  was  to  be 
done. 

During  these  unavailing  efforts  to  aid 
More,  the  sixth  of  tseptembor  arrived  ; 
and  mx  women,  among  whom  was  Mar- 
garet Cory,  were  put  on  triid  for  sor- 
cery. How  anxiously  Kachel,  sister 
Ann,  and  Mark  watched  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  court  and  awaited  its  decis- 
ion I  It  Would  be  to  them  a  token  by 
which  they  could  divine,  wilh  tolerable 
certainty,  the  fate  of  that  other  captive 
who  was  so  dear  to  them.  And  when 
there  appeared  no  merciful  chajige  in 
either  judge  or  jury ;  when  the  verdict 
of  guilty  fell  on  each  and  all  who  stood 
at  the  bar»  it  seemed  as  if  the  aeal  of 
tlieir  despair  was  set,  and  their  father, 
and  brotner,  and  friend,  were  idieady 
Bet  apart  for  a  shame  fid  death. 

It  wafl  just  at  thia  cri:<i.*?t  on  the  even- 
ing virhich  closed  tlie  trials » that,  for  tb© 
first  time  since  the  arrest  of  More,  Noyae 
saw  Kachel  alone.  Deacon  Bowson  was 
in  the  shop,  and  bis  wife  was  over  at  the 
Stauton'Si  while  Teague  and  Hannah 
were  at  work  in  the  garden.  Knehel 
was  sitting  in  fnint  of  the  house,  initiat- 
ing Sarah  Carrier  into  the  mystery  of 
knitting.  Sarah  ran  off  as  the  elder 
entered  the  gate,  for  fear  he  would  ask 
her  the  cateehi-^m*  He  shook  Rachel's 
hand,  giving  it  an  iiffeetiouate  pressure, 
and  touk  the  chair  which  had  been  left 
by  the  escaped  truant.  •*  These  ore 
stormy  daya,  Rachel,"  said  he;  ** black 
and  portentous  to  our  feeble  spirits.^* 
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The  girl  put  her  hand  to  her  cheek  toj 
wipe  away  a  tear»  which  had  started  J 
downward.  He  ab^solutely  iihfK)k  with.] 
emotion,  he  loved  her  »o,  and  sympa^l 
thized  HO  puifsionatt^ly  with  her  speeeh-| 
legs  grief.  He  forgot  all  prudence  and  I 
Bplf-rcspect ;  and  suffered  thoBC  thoughts^ 
to  burst  furth  which  dwelt  and  raged 
like  restless  prisoners  in  the  secret^ 
chambers  of  hh  soul.  **Ohf  Rachel,*'  \ 
ho  said,  in  hoarse  gasps,  **  why  can 
you  not  love  me  ?  1  would  save  your  I 
father  ;  I  would  die  to  save  him  I  Sh*mld  j 
I  not  earn  your  love  then  I  Should  I  ] 
not  ?  Tell  me.  'W'hy  don*t  you  speak  T  - 
Oh,  you  are  too  bad  to  tease  me  so !" 

Her  face  was  ghiisily  pale,  and  her 
lips  wore  wide  apart  as  she  listened  to 
him,  agitated  by  an  unuttorabh*  conflict. 

**  Why   don't  you  speak  ?'*  he  con- 
tinued.    *'  DonH  you  wish  to  save  your 
father]     Are  you  willing  to  kt  liim  die  ' 
rather  thtm  take   me?     Give    up   this  ^ 
other.    He  can  do  nothing  fur  you  ;  but  ^ 
I  can.     I  can  save  your  father;  I  oual 
save  him  be  he  ever  m  guilty.     If  I  do 
not,  I  will  ask  nothing." 

Her   head   sank  into   her  lap;    her 
hand^  quivered  tis  they   clutched  her  i 
hair;  she  moaned  and  soblii'd  as  if  she  i 
were  stifling.   Aa  ho  looked  at  the  love-  , 
}y  neck  which  now  lay  bare,  and  *aw 
the  fevered  blood  which  coursed  through 
itt  flushing  it  wilh  beauty,  the  temptft- 
i'uni  was  ton  swift  to  be  resisted,  andi 
bending   suddenly,   ho   kissed    it   witli 
passion.     Perbapti  ishe  did  not  notice 
it;   [>erhaps  the  interior  struggle  waa 
still  undecided  :  at  all  eveut?ii  she  stir* 
red  no  further  than  to  tremble  with  in- 
creased violence.    He  tried  to  seize  one 
of  her  band^ ;  to  place  his  arm   about 
her  waist;  for  he  was  so  wild   with  a^ 
surprised  hope  of  victory  that  he  neither  ( 
thought  nor  cared  who  might  see  him. . 
But  this  insolence  broke  her  spell,  and  ] 
she  started  up  facing  him  with  cheeks 
that  were  crimson,  and  with  eyes  that 
cowed  him  by  their  extraordiuHry  Ught^ 
At  that  inomt'nt  Noyse  heard  the  gar- 
den gate  creak,  and  saw  Mark  Stanton 
apprifaching.     "  You  will  none  of  me, 
then?"  he  muttered,  scowling  at  the 
girt     ''liut  keep  silence,  or  I  will  have 
your  father  bangod  a  thousand  limca." 

He  passed  out  of  the  yard  and  walk- 
ed rapidly  away  down  tliC  street.    Mark,  i 
of  course,  wanted  to  know  the  cause  of  \ 
Rachel's  tears ;  but,  mindful  of  the  warn- 
ing which  had  been  given  her,  she  kept  i 
fiilenee,  and  the  young  man  contented 
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himself  with  supposing  that  ^he  bad 
made  a  uaelesd  appoal  to  Noyae  in  be- 
biilf  of  ber  father.  *•  I  have  got  a  ppr- 
mit  fur  you  to  vl«;it  the  priAon,"  said  be. 
'♦  I  went  to  Muster  Curirint  but  be 
wouldn't  b Par  to  it.  He  is  tearing  mad 
now  becauHO  he  logt  three  teeth  in  tho 
arrertt ;  and  be  tbinks  tht*  zeal  of  tbe 
Lord's  hou.se  Is  eutujr^  him  up.  He  said 
you  would  be  taking  in  fih«3  and  witch 
iii!*triinieMta  to  your  father  to  help  him 
break  jail  Tben  he  said  Master  More 
would  use  the  occasion  to  teach  you 
some  witchcraft  or  other*  aiid  so  ruin 
your  fiouh  I  wouldn^t  tell  you  suoh 
Lfiteful  things,  Racbeh  only  I  want  to 
warn  ymi  not  tu  carry  anything  about 
you  which  they  can  tako  for  puppets  or 
witch  trinkets.  Well,  I  finally  left  him, 
and  wt*nt  to  see  Justice  Hawthorne,  who 
has  just  got  back  from  Andovcr^  He 
eaid  he  would  spe  to  it  that  Justice  Cur- 
win  was  satii^fied,  and  be  gave  m&  a  per- 
mit on  tbe  spot.'* 

Mark  produced  a  specimen  of  cramp- 
ed cbirography,  and  the  two  spent  an 
hour  in  reading  it  over  and  commentiug 
on  it. 

Early  in  tl^o  morning,  Rachel,  sister 
Ann  and  Deacon  Bowson  were  at  the 
door  of  Stth^m  jail.  Dauuton  stammered 
through  tbe  permit  aloud,  and  then  con- 
ducted tbem  into  the  cell  of  the  hunter. 
Hi>w  is  it  possible  to  describe  tbe  tears 
and  smiles  with  which  Rachel  clung  to 
her  father  !  the  maimer  in  which  she 
looked  bim  in  the  eyes,  patted  hia  facet 
and  smoothed  bis  hair  with  her  bund  * 
What  sbalS  we  say*  too,  of  sister  Ann  ? 
It  is  better  to  imagine  it  all  than  to 
spoil  such  scenes  by  a^vkward,  helpless 
words.  We  will  just  observe  John 
BowsoOt  however,  forgetful  apparently 
of  his  faith  iu  witchcraft,  sitting  on  the 
wretched  straw  bed»  hia  knuckles  in  bid 
©yes,  and  blubbering  aloud.  Giles  Cory 
listens  in  deep  but  tearless  sympathy. 

No  moisture  rose  to  More's  eyelids. 
He  felt  bound  to  bold  to  tbe  very  last 
an  unflinching  aspect  before  his  fellow- 
captives  and  his  persecutors,  **  Cheer 
up.  sister  Ann,'*  he  said.  **B«  a  brave 
girl,  Rachel  Brother  Bow  son,  don't 
cry  in  tho  straw ;  if  you  moisten  it 
much  more,  I  shall  catch  c^>ld  to-night.'* 

He  was  gay  and  confident  apparent- 
ly ;  BO  much  so  that  the  women  were 
inspirited  rather  than  saddened  by  the 
interview.  At  last  Rachel  said  she  had 
something  to  tell  bim ;  and*  putting  her 
mouth  close  to  his  ear,  she  repeated 


Noyse'a  offer.     Ho  stared  at  her  a^ton-  ^ 
ished,  and  tben  clenched  his  fist  angrijy, 
"Little   girl,''    he   whispered,   *•  never) 
speak  to  that  man  again.    He  is  a  sooti*  ' 
er  villain  than  Parris.     He  is  the  vilest 
of  tempters  to  give  you  such  a  motivo 
for  breaking  your  faith.     Be  true    to 
Mark,    Kacliel ;  for   be    is  true   tome. 
And  don't  fear  too  much  for  my  safety* 
Heaven  will  protect  me.     I  feel  sure  of 
it,  now  that  I  know  what  raecals  all  my 
adversaries  are.''  i 

When  they  left  tbe  prison.  Deacon 
Bowaon,  stiM  ciying  at  intervfds,  set  off 
for  the  house  of  Justice  Curwin,  resolv- 
ed to  plead  vigorously  the  cause  of  hia 
oppre.ssed  rtdutive.  ''  'Squire,"  said  ba, 
**  what's  tbe  use  of  trying  innocent 
men!  Guilty  men — that's  ail  well 
enough  ;  1  say  so  too :  try  'em ;  hang 
*em.  But  innocent  men,  that's  another 
matter.  There's  my  brother-in-law, 
good  Master  More — -^ 

And  here  the  poor  man  lifted  up  l^s 
voice  and  wept  strenuously.  Justice 
Curwin  was  struck  perfectly  dumb  at 
this  unexpected  attack,  and  stared  at 
the  deacon  with  huge  eyes  of  orthodox 
indignation.  **  Master  More  innocent  !'* 
he  haally  gasped.  *'  What  d*ye  mean, 
deacon  !  Have  you  had  a  revelation  to 
tell  you  that .'  It  must  have  been  frotn 
Beelzebub,  then.  What,  will  you  enter- 
tain revelations  of  such  a  demoniac  pur* 
port?" 

*'  No.**  shouted  Bowson,  **  I  won't 
entertain  tbem.  I  baveuH  had  &  revela- 
tion,'* 

'*  What  d*ye  mean,  then,  by  iaying 
80  positively  that  Master  More  b  inno- 
oent  r'  asked  the  justioe  sharply. 

*^  He  said  so  himself,  and  tie  looked 
so,'*  replied  the  deacon,  beginning  to 
cry  agfun. 

'*  Oh,  brother  Bowson,*'  retorted  Cur- 
win/" you  never  would  do  for  a  judge 
in  Israel  if  you  believed  all  that  every 
fair-spoken  Canaanite  told  you.  Are 
we  not  warned  of  those  who  come  nigh 
to  deceive  even  the  very  elect  I  Look 
at  this  Moijter  More,  and  see  how  be  is 
the  cause  of  sin  in  others^  When  I 
laid  hands  on  him  there,  in  tho  name  of 
the  law,  and  sought  to  arrest  him,  I 
grieve  to  say  that  he  provoked  me  to 
swear  like  a  dragoon.  You  know  that 
I  have  already  confessed  it  and  bemoan- 
ed it  before  the  church;  yea*  at  the 
last  lecture  il^y^  I  confessed  it.  And 
now,  with  tbe  roweU  of  that  sin  in  my 
conscience,  I  feel  doubly  spurred  up  to 
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diligence  in  mj  mn^i^terial  duties.  I 
must  redniitn  that  ahamp,  in  so  far  aa  I 
tsLti^  hy  the  good  work  a  of  a  merciful 
severity." 

I  will  not  detail  the  wholp  of  this  in- 
*  teres  ting  conversation  ;  it  is  sufficient 
[^  know  that  it  entirely  altered  the  per- 
suasion of  John  BowsoD,  and  sent  him 
away   perfectly   convinced  of    More 'a 
guilt  in  respect  to  sorcery. 

Another  incident  of  this  day  was,  a 
dispute  between  Murk  and  that  inde- 
fatigable const  pirn  tor,  the  pastor  of 
Saleni  Village.  They  were  both  can- 
Irassing  the  neighborhood  for  witnesses ; 
[)t  the  one  was  not  much  more  anxions 
I  save  More  than  the  other  to  procure 
his  condemnation.  Parris  had  feathered 
fll  190  uad  of  belie  vera  in  the  yard  of  a 
leadjng  parishioner,  and  was  ranting 
gainst  the  imprisoned  hunter,  with  all 
be  fervor  that  personal  hate  could  add 
the  secret  motives  of  his  ferocious 
bolicy.  Mflrk  come  up,  unobserred,  and 
beckoned  away  a  respectiible  la ndh older, 
called  Nathaniel  Putnam,  **  Master  Put- 
Dam/'  Haid  he,  **  you  know  Thomas  Bib- 
ber. He  is  going  to  witness  ogainat  my 
friend  More.  He  is  a  drunkard  and  a 
liar,  all  Salem  is  aware.  But  you  told 
tne  once  that  he  was  a  perjurer.  I 
want  you  t>  swear  U*  that  in  court.  I 
want  to  impeach  his  testimony.  Such 
fellows  ought  not  to  be  sufiTered  in  our 
courts,  especially  on  oaaes  of  life  and 
death,** 

He  had  got  thus  fari  when  Parns 
turned  round,  and  perceived  him.  "Ay," 
ho  shouted,*'  and  theri^  is  another  of 
thtKse  profane  Sadduceos,  who  will  not 
bidieve  the  hejug  of  a  devil  lest  they 
must  thence  infer  the  being  of  a  God. 
There  he  is,  doubtless  engaged  in  his 
machinations  to  succor  his  comrade  in 
pri  m  n .  Co  me  h  I  th  er  and  speak  u  p  lo  ud  ly 
before  us  all.  Let  us  hear  what  Beelze- 
bub 'ath  to  say  for  himself  What,  is  ho 
nshamed  to  speak  ?  Then  it  is  the  first 
time  Satan  was  ever  modest.^' 

The  assembly  moved  towards  Mark, 
who  stood  bis  ground  and  fluiibed  up  to 
the  forehead.  *' Collecting  testimony 
for  that  infamous  wizard,  Henry  More,** 
continued  Parris.  ♦*  I  know  your  ways, 
I  have  heard  of  your  whisperings,  and 
your  peepings,  and  your  muttering!** 
Young  man,  while  it  is  yet  time,  I  coun- 
sel you  to  repent.  Let  go  of  that  fire- 
brand of  perdition,  and  suffer  it  to  drop 
into  the  pit.  Is  ho  not  a  firebrand  of 
perditiua?     Hath  he  not  set  the  whole 


country  ablaze  at  his  wickedness,  I  tell 
you,  to  your  face,  he  has.  I  tell  you,  to 
your  face,  he  is  a  venomous  adder  of  the 
tribo  of  the  old  serpent/* 

"  Elder  Parris,  it  is  a  lie  i"  cried  Mnrk, 
beside  himself  with  wrath,  and  advanc- 
ing with  clenched  hands  straight  upon 
thn  bawling  villain.  The  elder  gave  a 
shriek  of  terror,  more  counterfeit  than 
real,  and  took  to  Eight,  calling  on  his 
friends  to  save  him.  Several  persons 
stepped  forward  and  faced  the  young 
man,  who  stood  perfectly  still,  looking 
after  the  clerieid  fugitive  in  amazement. 
**I  would  not  have  touched  him,"  said 
he,  and  turned  about  to  resume  hid 
dialogue  with  Putnam.  But  that  worthy 
had  taken  himself  oflF,  and  was  now  in 
the  circle  which  again  gathered  about 
the  minister.  That  evening,  Mark  was 
arrested  and  sentenced  to  twenty  sliil- 
lings  fine  and  ten  days  of  confinement, 
for  tm  assault  upon  Elder  Parris. 

The  fifth  day  after  this,  that  is*  th^ 
seventeenth  of  September,  had  been  de- 
signated for  the  trial  of  More  and  eight 
of  his  fellow- captives.  Giles  Cory  was 
one  of  thej^e  eight ;  but  the  heroic  farm- 
er still  refu.sed  to  plead ;  and,  accord* 
ingly,  on  the  sirtetinth,  Herrick  came 
intn  the  cell,  snarling  :  ♦*  Now,  Giles, 
youVe  wasted  time  enough  for  the  court. 
We  ore  going  to  ask  you,  for  the  last 
time»  to  speoi.  If  yon  hold  mum,  as 
you  have  done,  you  go  under  the 
weights.** 

'*  Master  Herrick,"  replied  Cory, 
**  what  I  want  i^,  to  have  you  put  *em 
all  on  at  once,  so  as  not  to  keep  me  in 
miaery." 

**  The  court  doesn't  really  mean  to 
press  any  one,  I  hope,"  said  More. 
**  That  is  a  barbarous  punishment,  near- 
ly out  of  date.  There  have  been  very 
few  cases  of  it  for  a  long  time.  The  last 
one  happened  in  the  half-savage  couiitry 
of  Wales,  twenty-one  years  ago." 

**  Master  More,"  responded  Herrick, 
**  there's  going  to  be  ^  fresh  case  to- 
day, if  this  wrong-head  don't  come  oat 
of  hia  sulks.  And  the  thing  may  com* 
into  high  fashion  again.  Who  knows  ? 
I  should  like  to  see  it,  for  my  part,  if 
people  won't  speak  when  they're  spok- 
en to." 

**  What's  the  odds  ?"  asked  Cory. 
**  I*vo  got  to  die  some  way ;  only,  if  I 
woQ^t  plead,  Pm  pressed  to  death  ;  and 
if  1  will  plead,  Pm  hanged  to  death*  *md 
damned  into  the  bargain.  No*  Her- 
rick, you  offer  a  sight  too  little    for 
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lyiDg ;  though  I  wouldnH  take  jour  of' 

**  Then  you  two  others,  you  must  go 
out/*  said  the  ehf^rifft  turoiog  to  More 
and  n  third  prisoner  who  bad  lately 
shared  the  narrow  room.  **  Got  upi  and 
come  idoDg.  I'll  loose  yer  irons. 
They're  going  to  put  him  to  it  right 
oC 

A  terrible  paUor,  and  a  dampness 
like  death,  came  over  Cory's  face,  as 
his  felbiv-captive«  approached  to  bid 
htm  a  la.st  farewell ;  hut  he  showed  no 
signs  of  flinchiDg,  and  shook  their  hands 
with  a  firm  grasp,  *'  Hadu't  you  bet- 
ter plead,  Cory  I"  said  the  new  prison- 
er, '*  lt*8  easier  than  to  bo  hung.  Thou, 
there's  a  chanee  they  might  cluar  you." 

**No/^  re  phi' d  the  farmer.  "  They 
ha*n*t  cleared  Margaret,  She^s  a  going 
to  Gallows  Hill ;  and  I  don't  care  to 
live  arler  that." 

"  God  grant  you  an  easy  deliverancGt 
Giles,"  fiitid  More,  shaking  hands  with 
him." 

'*  Thankee,  Master  More,"  replied 
the  simple,  brave-hearted  fullow.  **If 
I  could  speak  as  you  cam  I  wuuld  plead 
and  defend  mysf^lf.  But  as  it  is,  I 
think  I  do  about  right,  don't  I  ?  I  shall 
nevm-  wrong^  the  truth.     Good-by." 

Tliey  walked  out  and  passed  into  the 
main  dungeon,  hurried  along  hy  that 
imti-hearted  Her  rick,  A  duzon  prison- 
ers crowded  the  room  to  whioh  they 
wero  conducted ;  hut,  vo  terrible  was 
the  expectation  which  filled  them  alh 
that  there  was  a  perfect*  an  awful  si- 
lence. They  knew  what  was  going  to 
happen;  knew  that  they  should  over- 
hear soojething  of  the  tragedy ;  and 
they  felt,  to  the  full  how  tremendous  was 
Uii?*  method  of  inipreayiug  upon  them 
the  pinil  of  refusing  a  confession.  At 
moniinbj,  in  their  im patience,  they  whis- 
pered together*  hut  huriked  again  when 
any  noise  reached  them  from  the  eham- 
iMjt  of  torture.  After  what  seemed  a 
long  time,  the  palieuee  of  the  judges 
appeared  to  be  exhausted :  for  the  nri- 
Kojiers  ditftiactJy  heard  a  dull  sound  like 
the  <] rugging  of  heavy  objects  over  the 
adjoining  tloor.  Then  passed  away  an- 
other dreary  inUn-val,  and  then  stole 
upon  (heir  ears  groauH  of  prolonged  and 
dismaying  anguish  ;  after  which,  there 
rose,  three  times*  a  voice  of  j^tifled  ago* 
ny,  crying:  *' More  weight  I  more 
weight !  more  weight  !" 

AnoLher  silence"  fell,  and  had  grown 
iBtolerahlo  in  its  oppression,   when  tho 


door  opened,  and  Daunton  entered, 
ghastly  to  his  forehead.  '*  Oh,  Lord! 
Oh  Lord  I"  he  repeated,  and  crouching^  j 
down  on  a  bed,  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands.  **  What  is  the  matter,  yoy 
vilhiiu  I"  shouted  Jlore*  in  fierce  indig- 
nation. **  Don't  you  like  your  own 
work  ?'* 

'*  Oh,  Lord  !"  repeated  the  shudder- 
ing jtdlor.  **  Oh,  that  llorrick  is  a 
mighty  hard  man.  When  the  poor  fel- 
low's tongue  was  pressed  out  of  his 
mouth  he  forced  it  in  again  with  his 
cane  when  he  waa  a  dying.'* 

U  simple,  yet  awful  words,  chosea 
from  the  page  of  history  in  perpetuatiou 
of  an  incident  of  oftVjunive  horror ! 
*'  But  stop,"  says  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, **stop,  my  conceited  nineteenth, 
before  you  iiing  your  stoues  at  me. 
Have  you  no  brutes  of  your  own,  who 
have  helped  now  and  then  to  roast  a 
live  negro?  Have  you  no  dunces  of 
your  own  who  have  gone  to  midnight 
church-yards,  in  white  robes,  to  be  in  at 
the  resurrectioa  ?  Every  century,  my 
vain-glorious  nineteenth,  has  its  own 
glass  house ;  and  yours  may  yet  he 
spacious  enough  to  merit  the  name  of  a 
crystal  palace." 

Well,  perhaps  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury is  not  so  far  out  of  the  way  ;  and, 
perhaps,  too,  we  ought  not  to  be  hard 
on  an  earnest,  sincere  age,  which  waa 
wiUing  to  write  out  its  coDvictious  in  its 
own  blood,  la  humanit/  to  bo  allowed 
no  faith,  no  wonders  ?  Witchcraft  is 
gone  ;  the  devil  and  his  angels  are  go- 
ing; and  animal  magnetism  ts  a  poor 
substitute.  Is  tlie  imagination  to  be 
itpoiled  utterly,  annexed  and  sequestrat- 
ed, province  after  province,  like  Alexioo 
and  llindostan  ?  Is  it  to  have  illusion 
after  illusion,  and  credence  after  cre- 
dence, extracted  by  this  dreadful  dent- 
ist whom  we  call  philosophy  ?  Are  tho 
chambers  of  tho  supernatural  to  be 
scoured  forever,  and  all  their  fanciful 
cobwebs  brushed  down,  by  these  terrible 
housemaids,  the  Sciences  ?  Forbid  it 
Jupiter,  forbid  it  Isis  and  Tammua,  and 
and  all  ye  helpless  gods  of  the  decayed 
past ! 

CHAPTER    XVIU. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  September,  Ra- 
chel saw  her  father  walk,  in  manacles, 
between  Sherriff  Herrick  and  Justice 
Curwin,  to  the  First  Church  of  Salem. 
That  building  had  lately  become  very 
dreadful  to  all  cj'es  :  first,  as  a  temple 
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whpro  the  sacred  kw  thundered  forth 
Ibi  termrs  with  uiitinn|^  fiirv ;  second* 
Ofi  II  court  of  ju,Mtic<^  whert^  the  civil  law 
dif^p*^ns€*d  no  doom  milder  than  the 
Bcafli^ld.  Thosie  who  trembled  there  on 
the  Sabbath  under  the  sermons  of  fan- 
atif^ftl  minister!?,  ti-embled  there  ngfain  on 
week-daya  under  the  aentencea  of  fa- 
natical  judges*  The  strong  ossociations 
of  fear  combined  iliese  two  elementa  of 
tragedy,  judgments  of  temporal  death 
and  menaces  of  the  death  eternal,  in- 
to one  chorus  of  desperation,  which  vi- 
brated tln-^iugh  the  place  always.  Who- 
ever sate  there  during  divine  service 
seemed  to  hear  the  ghriekinf^  of  con- 
vulsed witnesses,  the  comptaints  of 
hopeless  prisoners,  the  gtem  plea  of  the 
prosecutinfT  attorney,  all  clod njf  forever 
in  the  fatal  verdict  of  guilty.  Whoever 
stood  there  during^  a  civil  trial  seemed 
to  hearthc  prie*^tly  declamations  against 
witchcraft,  the  threatening  texts  against 
unhf  Itevers,  the  waminirs  of  a  condem- 
nation unapenkahle  and  everlasting. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  an  air  of  the 
iombrest  disnui etude  that  the  people  of 
Salem  and  of  the  surrounding  conn  try  ♦ 
even  as  far  away  as  Boston »  gathered 
to  witness  this  trial  of  eight  more  of 
their  fellow-citizen  a.  The  whole  house 
was  crowded  with  eager,  anxious  faces  ; 
but  they  were  no  longer  so  universally 
grim  and  determintKl,  as  in  the  earlier 
prosecutions ;  many  of  them  were  reet- 
lesB  and  alarmed  now»  as  if  the  audience 
itaelf  were  on  trial.  There  was  a  press- 
ing forward,  a  rising  on  the  soats^  a 
confused  htim  and  official  cries  for  si- 
lence, as  More  entered  ;  and  on  his  firm 
countenance  were  steadily  fixed  a  thou- 
fiand  eyes,  curit>us,  angry,  suspicious, 
apprehensive,  pitiful,  and  admiring. 
The  judges  surveyed  him  with  grave 
disfavor,  mingled  with  an  inquietude 
that  was  almost  trepidation.  The  jury- 
men whispered  eagerly  to  each  other, 
or,  perhaps,  bent  down  their  eyes  fixed- 
ly, as  if  in  silent  prayer.  The  six  or 
eight  elders  who  were  present  moved 
abuut  in  a  restless  excitement,  whisper- 
ing with  the  judges  and  magistrates,  or 
gliding  up  and  down  the  pulpit  stairs. 
Thomas  Newton,  of  Boston,  lately  ar- 
rived from  the  old  country^  one  of  the 
few  lawyers  whom  New  England  could 
then  maintain,  or  even  tolerate,  was 
there  as  the  prosecuting  attorney. 
Slender,  sharp -faced,  hook-nosed,  with 
«mall,  sore,  uneady,  gray  eyes ;  eager, 
hungry^  and  yet  saenkmg  ua  his  air,  he 


sat  at  a  little  table,  twiddling  a  pen  in 
his  bony  fingerj*.  and  watching  every- 
thiner  and  everybody  from  wnder  hia 
sandy  eyebro%v8.  If  one  of  the  jndges 
or  elders  spoke  to  htm.  he  jamped  out 
of  his  chairt  and  his  freckled  face  shone 
with  smiles  and  complaisance.  When 
he  talked  to  them  about  More,  he  made 
motions  at  him  with  his  pen,  as  if  he 
were  going  to  impale  him  on  it,  and 
stick  him  up  against  the  wall  like  a  natu- 
ralist's beetle.  When  he  looked  at  the 
spectivtors,  it  wa.s  with  a  greedy  and 
calculating  glance,  which  seemed  to 
surmise  how  many  of  them  he  should 
yet  have  to  try,  and  whether  the  bu^i- 
nesa  of  trying  th(Mn  would  put  m<niey 
in  his  purse*  If  any  one  met  him  with 
a  broad,  bold»  yeoman -like  stare,  his 
eye  dodged  to  the  right  or  left  and  then 
returned  again,  with  the  mingled  cow- 
aiding  and  impudence  of  a  juckid  fright- 
ened for  a  moment  from  a  dead  body. 
This  man  had  not  been  able  to  get  a 
living  in  England^  *'but  Heaven,^' he 
said.  **  had  opened  to  him  a  wide  field  of 
profitable  usefulnega  in  this  afflicted 
colony*" 

In  thf^  pulpit  sat  Noyse,  his  face  so 
hidden  by  his  hands,  that  not  even  the 
poitple  in  the  galleries  could  see  its  ex- 
pression ;  nor  did  he  more  than  half  un- 
cover its  pallor  to  the  busy  elders,  who, 
frrrm  time  to  time,  ru?<tled  up  to  confer 
with  him*  The  greater  part  of  tbe«o 
zealous  persuaded  ministers  absolutely 
envied  the  wretched  man  his  task  of 
opening  the  court  with  prayer,  **  Broth- 
er,*' muttered  Cotton  Mather,  **  what 
an  awakening  duty  you  have  i  Be  b<dd 
in  your  supplication.  Make  it  not  merely 
a  petition  unto  heaven,  but  an  exhorta- 
tion and  an  tnstruetion  unto  earth.  I 
also  have  sought,  with  gronnings,  for  a 
good  issue.  I  apprehend  that  wo  .are 
called  to  sift  this  business  with  a  devout 
fury,  and  without  regard  to  persons* 
And  it  is  likely  that  here  we  have  the 
great  ringleader  of  the  witchcrafts  ;  him 
who  ha  til  inveigled  all  the  others  into  the 
covenant  of  Satan*  Oh,  brother,  how  I 
envy  you  this  beautiful  opportunity  !*' 

Noyse  replied^  by  abruptly  asking 
Mather  to  perfonn  the  duty  in  his  place. 
He  was  sick,  and  woni  out  with  previous 
labors,  he  said ;  and,  at  the  best,  he  was 
unworthy  of  officiating  on  an  occasion 
of  such  particular  gra\'ity.  His  face 
was  so  pale  and  haggard  as  to  command 
belief  to  his  story.  Mather  expatiated 
a  little  on  bis  own  grievous  incapacities ; 
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obsenetl,  tlml  the  pinch  was  indeed,  jos, 
in  awful  truths  a  most  presaiug  one ; 
and,  with  a  twiiikl^^  of  gratitude  in  bis 
stem  eye,  accepted  the  proffered  dia- 
tixjctioo. 

In  one  of  the  foretnost  pewB,  betwe«»n 
Ma!!'ter  and  Mijitress  Bowson,  sat  Kaohel» 
her  eye*  fined  on  her  father,  in  agony 
at  hi.i  periU  and  in  ania2einent  at  hit) 
Cfdiunei!^^.  When  ho  saw  ber»  he  gave 
her  such  a  smile,  that  she  thought  he 
was  confident  of  escape,  and,  for  a  mo- 
ment, smiled  back  to  hiin  again.  He 
fitoud  facing  the  judges — ghincing  from 
them  to  the  jury,  the  attorney,  the  au- 
dience^ — a  little  paler  than  usual,  thought 
perhaps,  only  from  his  imprif«mnieut, 
but  dignified,  undii^mayed,  and  evidently 
determined  to  fight  bis  battle  to  the  last. 

Pre.sently,  Ht-mck  a#;cehded  ibe  pul- 
pit gtairM,  and  f<ignitied  to  the  two  elders 
there  that  the  court  was  ready  to  open, 
Muther  rose,  lifted  biHeyes  to  heaven,  and 
utt<vred  a  prayer,  which  sounded  very 
much  like  a  brief,  powerful  charge  to  the 
jury,  if  not  like  a  direct  ph^a  fi>r  the 
ptosjecution*  It  mentioned  mr>re  tliau 
one  telling  circumstance,  hinted  at  mure 
than  one  plausible  argument,  against  the 

Eriiiijner.  Noyse  heard  only  a  (confused 
um  of  words,  sounding  to  him  as  if 
fn>m  afar  off.  as  if  spoken  in  ikime  dis- 
tant planet.  Rachel  and  sister  Ann 
bent  their  beads,  and  prayed  in  another 
language,  and  with  a  far  different  meao- 
iog,  fnjtn  the  zeultm^*  hjM'aker.  Deaooa 
Bowsoo  evidently  forgot  all  things  else, 
In  hb  anxiety  to  catch  every  word  which 
fell  ftom  the  gifted  and  famous  young 
elder*  More  gti>od  calmlVi  hia  eyes  £,x* 
ed  on  the  floorp  and  hh»  chained  arms 
folded. 

At  the  end  of  the  prayer,  a  whii^per 
of  satisfaction  run  thr<»ugb  the  crowded 
&udii*nce.  It  intimated  piirtly  a  concur* 
rence  in  the  seutimcnts  of  the  petition  ; 
buit  partly,  too,  mere  apprtival  of  itii  fit 
lection  of  texts,  and  it^i  terse,  fluent  ex- 
"^nession  ;  far  the  old  Puritans  were  con- 
noisseurs of  prayers,  as  we,  their  i»uo- 
ces»or«,  are  of  s[>eechea  for  Bunc^imbe. 
Then  the  indtctment  was  read,  charging 
More^  in  the  U!<ual  formula,  with  sorcery 
and  witchcraft  uptm  Tlioniau  Bibber, 
Temperance  Bibber,  and  Elizabeth  Par- 
ris.  Glancing  at  Kachel»  aa  if  he  ad* 
dressed  her  quite  as  tnuoh  as  the  court, 
Mwre  reeponaed,  in  a  clear  voice,  "  Not 
OTiiUv."  Ht^  was  to  make  bis  own  do- 
"ur  Elder  WiUard  had  been  de- 
I  Boi»t4.iu  by  liickness;    and  in 


that  era  of  colonial  law,  tliere  was  no 
professional  counsel  for  the  prisoner. 

The  first  witness  whom  Newton  cans- 
ed  to  be  summoned  was  Temperance 
Bibber»  the  housekeeper  of  Elder  Noyse. 
Forward  sbambledt  with  an  unsteadjr 
leer,  a  sallow-cheeked,  red-noaed  good- 
wife,  who  fell  down  at  More  immediately 
a&d  gave  vent  to  a  very  drunken  kind 
of  howl.  After  the  usual  convuL^iimSt 
kicks  and  clamor,  she  took  the  oath,  and 
proceeded  to  perjure  herself  in  the  ordi- 
nary semi-insane  style  of  the  aSlicted* 
Stoughton,  who  waa  full  of  certain  phi- 
losophical theories  concerning  witch- 
craft, would  have  be^n  glad  to  hear 
about  veuefic  particlest  preternatural 
excrescences,  and  thaoniatographic  phe- 
nomena ;  but  Xewton  was  lt3o  keen  and 
practiecid  a  lawyer  to  perplex  the  wit- 
ness by  any  t^uch  necromantic  bomba^ 
and  so  be  allowed  her  to  tell  her  own 
story,  or  only  quickened  her  invenlioa 
by  the  plainest  questions.  She  told 
what  she  had  to  say  in  a  thick  voioe« 
hut  wltlt  a  glibne^s  of  narration  and  a 
minuteness  of  deUdl  which  made  Ua* 
chei^s  heart  ^ink,  and  secured  the  in- 
stant faith  of  Deacon  Bowson.  **  Mas- 
ter More,"  said  ^he,  '*has  been  at  mo 
once  tf>  take  me  aloft  into  a  high  moun- 
tain, whereby  he  6hoW4«d  me  glories  and 
mighty  kingdoms,  which  «ame  I  was  to. 
have,  when  I  would  sign  his  red  book, 
and  li^t  ft>r  Satan.  Also,  I  confess,  witb 
shame  and  sorrow,  that  Pve  tended  var- 
ous  witch-meotuis ;  nigh  upon  balf-a- 
dozen  praps  ;  all  of  um  close  ruund  here* 
in  the  woods,  most  part  I'm  sorry  ta 
say,  truly  I  be,  that  Master  More  waa 
there,  too,  and  seemed  to  be  chief  power, 
like.  Master  More  bad  a  trumpet,  and 
blew  it  like  he  was  the  angle  of  the  Initl 
day,  whereat,  l^its  of  witohes  come  lock- 
ing through  the  air*  all  on  bnoomsLaiTs, 
and  such  like.  The  meeting  was  nigh 
the  woods,  hereabout,  on  a  place  wbere 
there  was  grass  very  level  to  dauoe  on, 
whereby  lay  n  cart-track,  with  marks 
of  bosses^  foet  Furthermore,  a  little 
black  devil  was  at  hand,  bearing  cakes, 
roast  meat,  wine,  and  good  beer,  which 
served  us  for  a  feawt  to  make  merry 
withal.  This  same  blackamoor  devil 
then  sat  on  a  stump,  playing  upon  a 
pipe  or  cittern,  making  music  for  us  to 
dunce*  Whereat  Master  More  jumped 
on  another  stump  (white  oak,  if  I  mis- 
remember  not),  and  made  exhortation  to 
us  to  vex  Salcfu^  with  continual  molesta- 
tions, until  Christ^^  kingdom  should  bo 
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cast  donni,  heat] forem oat.  After  tliat, 
we  TOO  anted  our  brooinsttiff>,  and  made 
bomewards.  Muster  More  leading  us,  and 
rtdin^  ut  m  ^harp  pace,  about  u  yard  and 
a  half  from  the  Rrouod,  Whereby  my 
staff  broke,  and  I  catched  a  fall,  hurting 
my  left  cheek,  as  the  honable  court  may 
Be«  with  their  own  ^yes.^^ 

*■  May  it  please  tht^  court,  *'  interrupts 
ed  More,  *' I  desire  pormiaaioix  to  ques- 
tion the  witness/' 

StoughtuD  frowned,  and  muttered  that 
the  priactner  wished  to  create  delnys ; 
but  nnjilly  acceded,  with  an  ungracious 
air,  U)  the  request  *♦  Temperance/' 
said  More,  **i.i  itnottme  that  you  have 
but  a  poor  appetite  ?" 

'*  Yea,  tliat  it  is,'*  rf-pHed  the  woman. 
**My  a(  I  petite  is  clean  gone  from  ma 
I  cJMi't  eat  a  blessed  morAtl.  and  idl  from 
your  blistering  witchcrafts,  which  have 
like  tij  bo  the  death  of  me.** 

**  Tben,  Tempenmce,  how  do  you 
live  ?"  continued  More. 

'*  It  ainH  living,  that  it  ain't,"  said 
Temp  era  nee*  '*  And  I'd  die  outright, 
only  through  heaven's  mercy,  I  can 
di-ink  yet/' 

"  Do  you  pretend  to  aay  that  you 
live  on  water?"  asked  the  pri.Honer. 

**  No,  I  don't/*  n?plied  Temperance. 
**  And  what' 14  more,  I  deelart*  tt^the  hon- 
able court,  tliot  I  can^t  take  water,  my 
stomach  won't  abide  it." 

**  My  Lord,"  broke  in  Newton  hastily, 
**this  Is  a  wiisto  of  time,  precious  time, 
very  precious  time.  Is  it  iit>t  enf^jgh^ 
that  the  court  ts  disturbed  and  delayed 
by  the  miserable  afflictions  of  tlie  wit- 
nesisea,  but  it  must  also  be  mTested  by 
procrastinntiiig  and  unprufituble  (piets- 
tiuna.  I  have  a  case  in  point  from  Sir 
Mattliew  Hide's  trial  of  that  astonishing 
witch—" 

**  Bear  with  me  an  instant^  Master 
Attorney,"  said  More.  **  I  wish  to  get 
at  the  kind  of  drink  that  an  afiicied 
person  is  able  to  abide.  The  quebtion 
tiu.^  a  general,  aa  well  m  a  parliculai',  itn- 
portanoe/' 

Newton  wa«  about  to  ooutinue  hii;  ob- 
jections ;  but  Judge  Sargeant  requested 
tliat  the  prirsoner  might  be  iJluwed  to 
Bpnak  ;  and  More,  accordingly,  went  on  : 
'» Temperance,  when  everything  else 
fails  you,  do  you  not  find  that  filrong 
liquors  afford  uome  relief?" 

**  Yea,  that  they  do,"  biccoughed  the 
womaUi  **  Somehow  rum  seems  to  get 
down  when  all  else  goes  awry  and  comes 
nigh  to  choke  me/' 


♦♦  Do  you  mean  tn  say  that  you  can 

drink  nothing  but  rum?"  asked  More< 
as  if  surprised. 

**To  the  honoble  oourti  will  say 
freely/*  answered  Tempernnce,  evident- 
ly thmking  that  she  was  making  a  strtujg 
case  of  it,  "  yea,  I  will  declare  as  true 
as  I  stand  here,  that  I  have  been  so  tor- 
mented as  that,  for  these  seven  days 
now  gone  to-daj,  I  haven't  eat  nor 
dnink  a  sup  l^eslde8  rum/' 

**  That  is  all  that  I  have  to  ask,"  said 
More.  The  jurymen  rubbed  their  heads, 
exchanged  glances,  and  looked  its  if 
they  had  conceived  a  slight  prejudice 
apainst  the  evidrnce  of  Temperance 
Bibber.  Newton  saw  the  point  that 
had  been  mado  against  him,  and  dis- 
missed  his  witness  in  a  hurry.  Next 
came  forward  poor  Margaret  Jacobs, 
white,  trembling,  crtmchiog,  as  if  cru:*h- 
ed  almost  to  eaxth  by  some  ponderous 
terror  or  shame.  She  ttK»k  the  oath 
with  no  cniivnisions,  but  with  a  ghastly 
Jook  of  Jiffright  and  remorse  ;  and,  when 
asked  if  she  had  iK^en  at  any  wit  oh  com- 
munions, she  hesitated  a  mf*ment,  aw  if 
even  then  she  would  revuku  her  1}  ing 
confesftitiu.  But  the  judges  faced  her 
with  storn  gravity ;  tlie  eyes  of  tlio 
jurymen  waited  in  expectation ;  lluit 
great  multitude  had  come  to  hear  her 
false  witness ;  and,  through  her  (scared 
imaginiition,  she  saw  tho  prison,  the 
cart,  and  the  gallows.  Her  bloodless 
hps  parted  once  or  twice  without  speak' 
ing ;  and  then  she  gasped  fortli  the  t»de 
tli«t  she  had  been  set  to  telL  ^'  Oh  Lord  ! 
oh  God,  have  mercy  on  me  !  Oh,  yes,  I 
wusi  at  a  witch  meeting^at  Salem  Vil* 
lage — a  little  off  the  raeetiiig-homie. 
About  a  hundred  men  and  women — 
some  with  rapiers.  Afastc^r  More^ — wa^ 
there — with  a  trumpet^ — bread  and  wine 
— sacrament.  Carried  there  on  a  stick 
— no  other  meeting — that's  all.  Oh, 
yea,  Saturday  last,  Sie  devil  carried  my 
shape  to — ^to  Salem  Village — and  afflict- 
ed Mercy  Parria  by  ditching  my  hand." 
Here  she  stf^pped,  and  lof^ked  pitc- 
ously  at  the  judges,  as  if  l>egging  them 
to  ask  no  more.  *»  Qo  on,  witness," 
said  Newton,  sharply.  **  Tell  the  court 
if  Master  More  uttered  anything  of 
note  at  this  meeting  you  spoak  of." 

The  wretched  wonmn  ga-^ped  again, 
steadied  herself  by  clutching  the  tjidc 
of  a  pew,  and  rushed  un  with  her  story 
in  a  blind  despcrati«m.  *'  Oh,  yes- 
Master  More  spake  mucli  that  I  could  not 
hear — other  things  to  the  purpose^ we 
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must  destroy  Salem  Vil!spff ,  begintiiug 
at  the  minif^terV  house— destroy  the 
ohurchp«» — set  up  Satan* 8  kiog'dom — 
after  which  all  will  be  well.  With  him 
was  a  devil  like  an  Indian.  And  now  I 
beg  pardon  of  God^  and  the  honorable 
magistrates,  and  all  God*a  people — and 
I  humbly  ask  the  prayers  of  God's 
people," 

And  thus  she  ended,  seeming  as  if 
she  wtmld  drop  dead  with  fear,  grief, 
and  self- reproach.  Aa  he  whom  she 
accused  looked  steadily  in  her  face,  it 
was  evident  that  she,  the  accuser,  was 
alone  mii^erably  conacience-stricken ; 
yet  S  tough  ton  and  the  great  mass,  per- 
haps, of  that  multitude,  8aw  in  Miu-garet 
(joly  a  repentant  Hinni^r,  and  in  More, 
only  a  hardened  child  of  Satan.  He 
made  no  observation  on  her  testimony, 
and  suffered  her  to  leave  the  j^tand  with 
no  reproof  beyond  a  look.  Noyse  sur- 
mt^^ed  whether  he  were  really  guilty : 
the  deacon  thought,  of  course,  that  he 
was  i^ilent  from  conscious  turpitude ; 
and  his  sister  wondered  that  he  did  not 
try  to  confound  that  lying  witness.  It 
i«  doubtful  whether  any  person  In  the 
church,  whether  even  Rachel,  under- 
stood that  moment  of  sublime  forbear- 
ance, the  noblest  moment,  perhaps,  in 
the  whole  life  of  More. 

Testimony  was  now  brought  forward 
to  show  that  old  Bridget  Bishop,  the 
first  witch  who  hnd  gone  to  Gallows 
Hill,  was  the  foster*m<Hher  of  the  pris- 
oner. The  iufereoce  was  plain  :  he 
had  been  nursed  in  sorcery  ;  be  bad 
learned  it  with  his  first  accents*  But 
it  would  be  tiresome  beyond  endurance, 
to  detail  the  imbecile  gibberish  which 
thirty  witnesses  in  succession  ponred 
into  the  tunnel -like  ears  of  the  court 
and  spectators.  No  interest  c^^uld  arise 
from  such  a  chaos  of  stupidities  and 
eontradictioaB,  except  that  of  beholding 
them  fused  by  superstition  into  one  in- 
fernal torrent  for  the  undermining  of  a 
noble  innocence.  Some  particulars  of 
the  testimony  were  insults  to  More  ba 
a  gentleman,  and  others,  insults  to  him 
as  a  man.  Wrinkled  Granny  Good 
bared  her  skinny  arm,  and  showed  the 
dini$  of  teeth  which  she  swore  were  his, 
**Jast,**  eielttimed  More  indignantly, 
•'just  as  if  I  would  bite  such  a  dirty 
shrivrled  limb  of  ugliness  as  that  !'* 
Thomns  Bibber  aftirraed  that  he  had 
U*en  Imunted  by  the  spectre  of  a  woman 
whi>  said  thrtt  slie  was  Morels  wifo,  and 
that   her   husband  had  murdrrvd   her* 


The  hunter  stepped  forward  na^ 
such  a  look  of  rage  upou  this  i 
liar,  that  he  checked  himself  and  looki 
refuge  in  a  convulsion;  on  reoo^reriii^:] 
from  which,  he  pretended  to  have  kratj 
his  memory, 

Ono  great  point  of  the  pr ,. 

was,  to  prove  that  the  bodily  straii|^  of 
More  waa  beyond  human  powerE^  mud 
so,  probably,  derived  from  the  aid  of  t^ril 
spirits,  Nine  persons  swore  that  h^ 
had  done  things  beyond  the  powers  of 
an  Anakim ;  that  he  had  lifted  heavy 
guns,  by  putting  one  tinge?  in  tWi 
mu2zle;  that  he  bad  handled  barreU 
full  of  cider  or  molasses,  as  if  they 
were  empty ;  that  he  had  repeatedly 
tripped  three  stout  men  togetier  in  a 
wrestling  match ;  and  that,  on  the  oo* 
casion  of  bia  anrest»  be  had  resisted  » 
dozen  constables  almost  even-banded* 
Teague  Rooney  was  called  in  here,  and 
bullied  out  of  some  very  unwilling  testi- 
mony. It  seems  that  he  bad  beheld  the 
skirmish  back  of  Goody  Cory's  cottage, 
in  which  More  had  so  vigorously  floi^red 
Elder  Noyse  and  Justice  Curwin.  With 
the  born  admiration  of  an  Irif^hman  for 
good  fighting  <|ualities^  be  had  bprt^ad 
about  the  fame  of  this  encounter,  and 
affirmed  in  divers  places  thai  **Mftstber 
More  was  ayqual  to  an  entire  churoh- 
fulofeldbers  and  magistrates."  Now 
he  found  himself  obliged  to  repeat  the 
story  just  where  he  would  have  been 
glad  not  to  remember  anything  about 
it.  But  be  soon  got  interested  in  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice,  and  related  the 
whole  circumstance  with  great  gusto, 

**  Witness,"  said  Newton,  "did  not 
the  prisoner  get  a  q^uick  and  complete 
advantage  over  Justice  Curwin?" 

"  Oh,  yer  honor,  it  was  plisant  to 
see  what  an  advantage  he  got  He  tuk 
him  be  the  slack  of  his  coat  and  flung 
him  again  the  cabin  as  if  he  wor  a 
basket  of  chips.  Thin  he  doubled  bizn 
up,  and  thin  he  stliraitened  htm  out  aa 
'twas  beautiful  to  bebowld." 

**  Didn't  it  seem  to  yon,",  continued n 
tlie     lawyer,     *Uhat    Master    More*0 
strength  was  prodigious,  or,  rather,  pres- 
tigious I" 

"What,  yer  honor?"  said  Teaga©, 
growing  cautious  again  at  the  souud  of 
that  well-known  word  prestigious. 

**  I  ask  you,"  repeated  the  inquisttar, 
**  whether  the  strength  which  the  pris- 
oner showed  in  the  scuffle  had  not  some*  i 
what  of  a  legerdemain  look — ^somewhat 
supernatural  and  une|rthly  ?" 
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**  Perbaps  if  T  iiiider^t<itnl  tlio  ques- 
tion I  couli]  anstror  it  betther/*  replied 
Tea^ue,  asaumiDg  aii  air  of  helplens 
perplexity. 

*'  Speiik  outi  witness,"  interposed 
Stoughton.  impatiently.  *'  Do  you  not 
think  that  Afaffter  Mofp  mattt  have  been 
a  wizard  to  do  such  thiugs  as  jou  saw 
bim  da  ?'* 

*^  Faix/*  said  Teague,  **if  Sampaoa 
was  a  wizard,  why,  theti,  perhaps 
Maather  More*s  one.  And  between 
him  and  Masther  Ciirwin,  it  athrikes  in© 
that  xMasther  Curwin  ia  the  wnkest 
wi^sard  of  tho  two.  Mast  her  Curwin  ia 
the  wpightiest ;  but  Mast  her  MtJre  h  so 
extraordinary  tart !" 

Rdcbtd,  who  wa^  gazing  steadfastly 
at  her  father,  had  the  delight  of  seeing 
him  smile.  Curwin,  seated  close  by  the 
witness  standi  looked  excessively  red 
and  a,stoui5hed.  As  for  Teague,  he 
had  done  more  harm  than  good  to  the 
pr«»ise cation,  and  was  shuffled  out  of  tho 
way  ig^nominionsly*  On  the  whole,  aU 
thoudi  the  enormity  of  Mnre's  stren^jth 
was  Fully  pnived,  it  remaim^d  doubtful 
what  impresj^ion  had  been  made  upon 
the  jurymen  as  to  its  origin. 

Another  great  point  t>f  the  accusation 
was,  the  hostility  of  More  to  the  witch- 
craft movement,  and  particuhirly  his 
violence  against  the  nfflictpd  ones. 
Parris,  Noyse,  Curwin,  Indian  John^ 
and  half  a  dozen  others,  some  of  th^m 
children,  set  this  charge  beyond  the 
posfiibility  of  denial.  He  had  l^ft 
bruises  upon  the  possessed  persons 
harder  to  cure  than  those  made  by 
spectrt^s  ;  had  repeatedly  siioken  of  the 
Honorable  Court  as  the  Dishonorable 
Court,  and  of  some  of  tho  reverend 
elders  as  the  reverend  dotards  ;  had  de* 
clared  holy  Master  Hale  of  Beverly  to 
be  worse  than  a  hail  of  fire  and  hrim- 
Btone  ;  had  eind  that  Eldc^r  Parris's  in- 
fluence was  powerful  just  in  the  sense 
that  tho  stench  of  a  rotten  horse  is 
powerfuL  More  listened  with  a  con- 
temptuous smile  to  these  stntpments, 
and  made  no  attempt  to  contradict 
them  ;  yet  it  was  this  part  of  the  evi* 
dence,  unquestionably,  which  most  pre* 
judieed  the  jury  against  hhn,  although, 
directly,  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  tho 
indictment. 

Noon  passed  over  the  trial :  evening 
came  upon  it,  and  yet  it  was  not  com- 
pleted. The  last  foamius  and  climior- 
OU3  witness  had  just  told  his  story  as 
liUnset  flung  itj»  loug  shadows  and  rich 


lights  through  the  villn^e.  The  court 
was  adjourned  until  m*trniugt  and  the 
spectators  went  h«imo  ti>  g*>ssip,  and 
dispute,  and  wonder,  and  ride  the  night- 
mare. Some  thought  that  the  prisoner 
would  not  bfl  convicted,  and  a  still 
greater  number  hoped  so,  although  per- 
haps silently  ;  while  tlie  masses  were 
confident  of  his  condemnation,  and  do- 
sired  it  with  a  kind  of  fuiT-.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  delusion  awaited  the  morrow 
in  a  very  comprebenaible  state  of  anx- 
iety. Monf  had  thus  far  conducted  his 
defense  with  great  skill;  he  had  nalli- 
fied  the  credihility  of  some  of  the  testi- 
mony; he  had  outgenernled  and  con- 
founded the  attorney  #n  sevend  occa- 
sions ;  and,  from  his  large  reading,  his 
readiness,  his  powers  of  satire,  it  was 
to  he  feared  that  he  would  make  a  plea 
of  dangerous  plausiUility.  In  short, 
Mather,  Parris  nnd  company  fi^lt  that 
the  car  of  Juggernaut  wa.s  in  great  dan- 
ger of  bping  arresti^d  in  its  pri»gi*ess. 
Hitherto,  no  one  had  br^en  cleared,  and 
tho  bloody  wheels  had  rolled  on  with 
the  greatest  ease  i  muffin  able  ;  but  there 
was  no  telling  what  might  not  happen  to 
Juggprnaut,  nnd  even  to  Juggf  rnaut's 
friends,  if  such  a  slanderous  and  desper- 
ate opposer  as  More  should  escape.  It 
might  I  pad  to  opening  the  prisons  and 
letting  all  the  witches  loose  agaiti  upon 
the  community  ;  or,  worse  still,  it  nnght 
end  in  fllling  those  same  prisons  with 
a  crowd  c»f  respectable  magistrates  and 
elders.  Stili,  on  the  who(p,  they  hoped 
for  better  things,  and  went  to  slcc*p  tol- 
erably confident  <d'  the  aid  which  they 
all  demanded  of  hoaveu. 

CHAPTEU  XIX. 

On  the  morrcav,  in  a  house  crowded 
to  suffocation,  yet  noiseless  with  anxi- 
ety, Newton  opened  his  plea  for  tho 
prosecution.  It  woidd  be  absurd  in  me 
to  report  such  a  flouriiih  of  trump  pry  ; 
perhaps  rather  more  absurd  than  it  was 
III  this  ancient  barrister  to  utter  it,  U 
was  keen,  logiPal,  and  vigorous  in  each 
of  its  parts,  because  the  speaker*s  mind, 
although  not  a  bmad  one  in  grasp,  was 
remarkably  accurate  in  perceiving  tho 
relation  of  detuils.  But  it  wtw  a  ridicu- 
lous incoherence  in  its  totulity,  because^ 
lies  and  superstitious  can  he  fasfhioned 
into  nothing  better.  Yet  what  triumplil 
it  conveyed  to  the  leaders  of  the  delu- 
sion, what  ,««ickness  of  heart  to  HaeheJi  1 
what  trembling  conviction  to  Deaeonf 
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Bow«nii  and  th<»  mfljority  of  his  ft^Uaw- 
heoi^r:; !  A  Jjoa-constrictor,  aftrT  daub- 
ing ttn  animal  with  its  !*aliva,  will  swallaw 
it  whole ;  and  super.-^tition  liad  changed 
three  quarters  of  the  pt^opk*  who  orovrd- 
ed  the  First  Church  of  Sulom  into  Ijoa- 
coufitri(^tor6 ;  so  that,  in  the  most  natural 
manner  pogjdble.  they  daubed  the  at- 
torney's iipeech  with  their  abundant 
credulity,  and  took  it  down  without 
choking.  Thf<y  agreed  with  him  that 
Mo  re's  strenirth  waa  preternatunJ*  and 
mtisit  come  from  Satan.  Tbey  no  tided 
to  each  other  in  grim  asiient,  when  he 
reprt^sented  More's  opposition  to  the 
witchcraft  Investigations  at*  affording  a 
Btrong  pi-esnmptioa  of  hit*  alUarjce  with 
llm  fHiwer^  of  sorciry,  ^hcv  b^iwod  in 
coniploto  conviction  when  he  quoted 
Keeiily  on  the  common  law»  chapter 
Conjuration;  Sir  Matthew  Ilale'a  trialfl 
of  wilchetf.  prmk'd  in  ILJS^;  Gljuivyl's 
collpction  of  witch  trials  in  England  and 
Ireland  ;  Bernard^s  Guidn  to  Jurj'men; 
Baxter's  lii!st**rif  s  of  witches ;  Cotton 
Mathcr^s  Memorable  Providences  re- 
lafing  to  witchcraft*  For  poi^itiveness, 
for  concur  re  uce,  for  respectaUility,  the 
combinjitiou  of  autliority  was  tremen- 
dous, and  to  tliem  irresifitihle.  How 
could  plain  New  Eng"luud  men  doubt  of 
sorcery  when  the  greatesit  Chief-Justioe 
of  the  Crown  had  not  douhtcdt  when 
th«  writer  of  the  Saiut's  Rest  had  not 
doubted  !  They  wondered  that  More 
waii  not  stricken  to  the  eiirth  by  such 
an  ex[jOSure  of  his  turpitude* ;  they  tcHik 
it  for  granted  that  the  jary  would  not 
leave  its  place  before  hurling  upon  him 
a  verdict  of  unathemui  inai-unatha.  The 
cKtse  of  Newton's  bhrill  vociferation 
was  f^ollowed  by  an  applausive  mur- 
mur of  whispers  and  undertones,  while 
Mather  ttnd  Farria  stepped  for  war  d*  in 
a  glow  of  enthusiasm,  tii  congratulato 
the  barriist^ron  his  more  thau  Ciceronian 
effort. 

**  Prisoner,'*  growled  Stoughton,  in  a 
voice  which  a  judge  of  now-a-daya 
would  be  ai^bamed  to  use  in  pasBlug 
sentence ;  **  prisoner^  have  you  any- 
thing to  6ay  for  yourself  P* 

More  rotsio  from  the  bench  on  which 
he  bad  been  seated,  and,  stepping  for- 
wiu*d  ia  full  view  of  all,  lifted  Ixis  shack- 
led hands  above  hi:*  head.  Tlio  BtriJting 
gesture,  and  the  clank  of  the  iron  drew 
every  eye,  and  secured  instantly  the 
complete^t  attention.  *' Gentlemen  of 
the  jury,"  said  he*  **  I  have  to  tell  you 
how  I  came   by  the^  bonds*     Three 


weeks  ago,  twelve  men,  after  midnight* 
like  rtUibers,  entered  my  dwelling  b^ 
violence.  They  produced  no  legal 
warrant;  they  struck,  without  warn- 
ing, the  first  blow;  they  treated  me, 
not  like  an  Engliiili  Bubject,  but  like  an 
alien  and  a  savage.  When  I  regain  my 
liberty,  I  shall  cah  upon  this  honor&bU 
court  to  ptuiii^h  those  men  for  their  ir- 
regular and  iUegal  conduct." 

There  waa  a  murmur  of  surprise  at 
this  bold  and  dexterous  attack  u(>oq  the 
prosecution.  Justice  Curwin  turned 
crimson  with  af^tonishmetit  and  confu- 
sion ;  for  he  held  the  law  in  infinite  re- 
spect when  ha  knew  what  it  was ;  and 
he  wsLS  inexpressibly  shocked  at  the 
charge  of  baving  violated  any  of  its 
sacred  formula. 

♦*  Gentlemen,"  continued  More,  **  such 
an  arrest  could  not  have  been  commit- 
ted a  year  agoue  in  Salem,  and  could  ] 
not  be  now,  hi  ho  me  parts  of  New  Eug* 
land.  Our  people  had  not  then  granted 
mnre  thau  papal  indue  nee  to  a  jfew  of 
iti*  spiritual  leaders;  and  the  law  acted 
with  its  i>roper  gravity  and  ceremonj' 
because  it  was  not  yet  directed  and 
urged  on  by  irresponsible  persons," 

'*  Prisoner,  '*  broke  io  Stoughton^ 
loudly ,  **  you  are  not  set  there  to  vilify 
the  law.  You  are  nt»t  set  there  to  vilify 
the  ministry.  You  are  set  there  to  an* 
swer  for  your  own  neck*  Speak  to  that 
point*  or  keep  silence.** 

^'Gentlemen/'  resumed  More«  *'  l  stand 
here  indicted  for  sorcery  and  witchcrafi 
upon  Thomas  Bibhtjr,  Temperance  Bib* 
ber,  and  Mercy  Parr  is.  What  has  this 
charge  to  do  with  the  prattle  about  my 
strength,  my  switching  of  certain  chil- 
dren, my  neglect  of  family  prayer  ? 
How  many  pounds  must  a  man  be  able 
to  lift  in  order  («)  make  it  positive  tliai 
on  a  certain  day  he  entered  Master  Par- 
ris's  keyhole  ?  Because  he  whipped 
Johnny  Bullock  on  tho  first  of  Septem- 
ber, does  it  follow  that  he  bewitched 
Thomas  Rule  on  the  tliirtieth  of  Au- 
gust ?  But  Thomas  Bibber  falls  down  , 
and  howls  at  me*  they  saVi  showing 
clearly  that  I  afflict  him  with  sorceries. 
Has  Thomas  Bibber  never  been  put  la 
the  stocks  for  falling  down  and  howling 
in  the  Ship  Tavern  at  his  bottle  of  rum  1 
And  aueh  as  he  in  character*  the  scum, 
of  our  village,  are  at  least  two -thirds  of 
those  who  have  sworn  against  me.  I 
hold  here  in  my  hand  a  letter,  writt^^n 
to  a  friend  of  mine  by  tho  Reverend 
Cotton  Mather,  which   contains  tboao 
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worcb :  *  T bough  some  cif  the  nlflieted 
WC&  good  peopU\  yet  others  of  th(*m*  and 
such  as  are  most  ili[ipmit  in  acousmgi 
havo  i\  fur  other  character.' " 

lie  paused  lor  a  moment  as  if  to  allow 
Mather  to  n^ply  ;  but  that  h.quucious 
personitgei  for  onoe,  thought  heat  to  re- 
main Silent. 

*vAs  for  the  respectable  amoDjO^  the 
witnesses,"  con tiuuefl  More,  **I  know 
that  some  of  them  have  only  bt-on 
brought  to  testify  by  the  roost  vehement 
urgiugs.  and  even  by  bodily  tortures. 
You  yoiir.'^elvea  discovered  that  James 
aiid  Justus  Dawson  had  refused  to  givy 
anything  until  they  were  tied  neck  and 
he  el  a  for  an  hour  together.  Others  I 
look  upon  as  partially  crazed,  or  ol to- 
gether so ;  for  1  have  noted  in  them  two 
symptoms  which  ore  peculiar  io  lunatics. 
One  is  that  love  for  tlie  color  of  red. 
which  tlioy  f*how  by  talking  m  much  of 
red  books  and  letters  written  in  blood  ; 
the  otJier  is,  that  they  constantly  change 
their  sUmes*  and  not  only  contradict 
each  otheri  but  also  their  own  selves." 

**  Prisoner/*  interrupted  S  to  ugh  ton, 
pompously,  *'take  notice  that  the  court 
understands  these  contradictions  tocoine 
from  the  devil,  who,  to  save  his  faithful 
servftnts,  tukes  away  the  memories  mid 
imposes  on  the  brains  of  these  poor  af- 
flirteil  people." 

"'  Then,"  said  Mor<^,  **  how  dare  tlio 
honorable  court  beheve  them  at  all  I 
How  cjm  it  di.«iingtiish  between  their 
truth  find  the  devil's  lies?" 

*'  Even  the  Evangelists  disagree  on 
B^^me  minor  particulars,"  observed 
Stought«ui, 

"  Would  you  have  us  argue,"  retort 
ed  Mure,  '» that  the  devil  took  away  the 
memories  and  imposed  on  the  brains  of 
the  Evangelists  ?*' 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  gasped, 
but  could  not  find  an  answer  to  this  re- 
partee* 

**Then,  too,*'  continued  More,  **is  it 
not  absurd  to  call  on  those  to  swear  by 
Christ  who  profess  to  have  given  them- 
felves  over  to  Satan  1  The  King's  at* 
Druey  says.  indeed»  that  they  have  re- 
ented ;  but  he  does  not  bring  mi  much 
&8  the  devil  to  bear  witness  to  their  re- 
pentance :  and  yet  he  mi(;bt  have  done 
BO  ;  for,  on  other  points  of  the  case,  the 
deviPs  testimony  is  accepted  without 
the  slightest  sui^picion.  Fiijr  instance, 
several  of  the  alHicted  swore  that  I  came 
to  them  disgfuised,  and  that  they  only 
knew  it  was  I  because  a  demun  told  them 


so*  Suppose  the  demon  had  iiif<>rmed 
them  that  the  disguised  person  wus  Mas- 
ter Newton,  would  that  gentlemmi  hrive 
been  so  earnest  in  iiisisting  upon  the 
truth  of  demoniac  information?  How 
curious  it  is,  by  the  way,  that  the  tes- 
timony of  the  devil*  and  of  our  piou* 
elders,  Purris  and  Noyse,  should  all  be 
on  the  same  side  1  Yet  it  is  even  ho  : 
first  the  angel  of  tb  e  pit  witnesses  against 
me ;  then  the  angel  of  the  church  of 
SHlem  Village.  For  my  part  I  cannot 
conceive  why  either  uf  them  should  be 
my  enemy,  if  I  weru  really  one  of  those 
who  try  to  uuderraine  religion.  But,  to 
go  on,  it  seems  that,  not  only  tlie  fiends 
aeouse  me  of  being  a  wizard,  but  I  ac- 
cuse myself  of  Ijeing  one.  For  instance, 
Elizabeth  Piirris  says  that  1  haunted  her« 
c<jnet?aled  in  a  cloak,  and  that  she  wtmld 
not  have  knowu  who  it  wa^  had  I  not 
tfild  her  my  nam*^-  Now,  let  us  suppose 
such  a  case  with  regard  to  ^me  other 
crime  than  witchcraft:  let  us  imagine 
that  Thomas  Bibber  here,  covered  by  a 
ma£*k,  robs  me  on  the  highway ;  let  U3 
further  imagine  that,  having  taken  my 
purse,  he  tells  me  he  is  Elder  Noyse. 
Would  any  sent^ihle  man  believe,  would 
any  court  decide,  on  such  testimony, 
til  at  Elder  Nt>yHe  had  commiited  the 
crime?  Would  not  everybody  say,  ou 
the  contrary,  that  of  all  men  in  the 
world,  he  was  the  most  certainly  inno- 
cent ?  No ;  it  is  not  natural  U>  think 
that  I  would  so  idiotically  expose  my* 
self;  espeoidly  when  1  am  represented 
to  be  so  astute  and  wary  in  other  re- 
spects." 

Stougbtou  thought  that  he  saw  au  op- 
portunity here  to  revenge  his  lute  defeati 
and  spoke  out  confidently  :  **  Doubtless, 
prisoner,  it  was  a  judicial  blluduess  seat 
for  your  destruction." 

**  I  think,'*  replied  More  quiokly, 
**  that  my  destruction  is  more  hkely  to 
csome  from  a  blind  judiciary." 

The  rejoinder  was  a  sharp  one,  but  it 
probably  did  him  more  hai-m  thiin  good, 
It  may  have  startled  some  of  the  amli- 
ence  into  (|uestioning  the  wisdom  of  the 
judges ;  but  it  prejudiced  the  judges, 
and  even  the  jury,  more  bitterly  against 
him.  Still,  he  went  on  boldly,  in  a  tone 
alm4>st  m»jestic  in  its  scorn  and  defiance. 

*"  What  nonsense  and  wickedness  is 
this,  that  they  call  the  new  philosophy  ! 
Our  altorni-y  and  Elder  Noyse  and  many 
others  talk  of  vent^fic  and  malignant  par- 
ticles, which  shoot  from  the  eyes  of 
witches  and  enter  the  bodies  uf  the  af* 
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.  fliotodi  If  »n,  then  Stttiui  gWm  Kb  fol- 
[ lowers  more  power  thiin  G<h1  giv<*B  liis, 
[  There  h  tm  g:on<l  man  who  pretends  that 
tills  eje  can  eject  healing  particlGs  to 
I  cure  these  fabulous,  or  any  renl,  mala- 
I  dies.  Is  it  likely  that  the  devil  alouo 
works  mimcles  in  New  Englanii  1 

•*  But  there  is  an  evil  genius  at  the 
bott**m  of  all  this,  our  amazing  delusion  ; 
[  a  tempter  of  a  most  gross  and  fleshly 
aaturet  yetimtiring  and  ajrtful  os  an  evil 
spirit*  There  is  a  man  among  us  alBlct- 
ed  hy  base  passions,  such  as  a  love  of 
money — by  weak  passions,  such  as  a 
love  of  notoriety — and  by  wicked  pas- 
sions, such  as  revenge— who  planted 
this  vine  of  death  among  us*  who  has 
.  ^stored  it  with  bis  whole  care,  and  who 
1  assiduously  trains  it  so  that  it  may  drop 
its  poi*!on  into  the  very  heart  of  New 
England.  From  being  unknown  and 
almost  despised,  he  has  gained  a  mas- 
I  tery  over  our  first  intellects,  and  an  in- 
fluence in  our  highest  councils.  And  if 
any  one  thinks  it  impossible  that  a  man 
of  vulgar  and  stupid  nature  should  gain 
such  an  ascendancy  over  us,  let  him  re- 
member that  just  such  another  man  de- 
[  Ceived  the  best  spirits  of  old  England 
into  infamous  follies  and  atrocities.  I 
mean  Titus  Oatea»  whom  I  assert  to 
have  been  the  great  exemplar  and  fore- 
runner of  our  Elder  Parris." 

**  Hold  there,  impudent  calumniator  I" 
|tiiQndered  8  to  ugh  ton. 
I  "  Please,  your  excellency,  let  this 
[wretched  man  proeeed,'*  said  Parris,  in 
I  a  loud  whisijer,  advancing,  and  holdiufr 
I  up  his  bands,  with  an  air  of  unexampled 
I  humility.  **  I  am  willing  to  be  reviled, 
I  oven  as  my  Master  was  reviled,*' 

The  lieutenant- go veni or  fell  backt 
I  shaking  his  indignant  head  ;  and  More 
[eoutinued:  **Letit  be  noted,  that  this 
IS  an  age  of  sueh  men  ;  an  age  of  false 
accusers,  and  fabricated  conspiracies. 
Titus  Dates  was  the  founder  of  a  now 
I  style  of  wickedness,  whicb^  since  bis  duy, 
I  has  become  our  peculiar  national  sin, 
land  will,  some  day-work  out  its  peculiar 
iHational  judgment.  From  an  obscure, 
I  and  beggarly  vicarage,  ho  raised  himself, 
jin  a  week,  to  luxury,  fame  and  power; 
I  and  no  wonder  he  was  imitated  hy  Bed- 
I  loe,  I>angertield»  Tuberville,  Fuller,  and 
I  other  such  needy  villain j».  Tbe  infec- 
I  tion  reaches  us  also,  and  impoverished 
Erasc-ality  demands  that  we,  too,  should 
[have  oar  false  plot,  and  innocent  vio- 
rtims.  But,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no 
I  earthly  being  or  court  here  to  intriguG 


against,  we  men  andwmSJn  of  Salem  are 
accused  of  intriguing  against  the  very 
king  and  court  of  heaven.  This  tran- 
scends all ;  it  is  the  very  summit  of  false- 
hood ;  it  unites  crunlty  toward  man  with 
blasphieijiy  toward  God/* 

An  angry  munimr  had  been  gath<*nng 
for  some  time  in  the  crowd,  and  it  now 
swelled  so  violently  as  to  drown  the 
voice  of  the  speaker.  He  paused  until 
the  clamor  sunk  again,  when,  clankiit«^ 
his  chains  once  more,  he  resumed  with 
a  calmer  intonation. 

**  I  want  to  know,  men  of  Salem,  why 
it  is  that  some  among  us  are  constantly 
accused,  and  yet  are  never  committed 
for  trial.  Mistress  Thatcher,  of  Bo!^t*m» 
and  Mistress  Hall,  of  Beverl}',  are  both 
cried  out  upon  by  the  afflicted,  but  re- 
main as  free  as  ever.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  Mistress  Hale  is  wife  of  the  ad- 
mired Elder  Hale,  and  Mistress  Thatch- 
er is  mnther4n-law  ufynur  zinlous 
and  faithful  magistrate,  Master  Corwiti. 
Doubtless,  it  is  a  great  crime  in  me,  and 
proves  clearly  my  fellowship  with  Apol- 
lyon,  that  T  atn  not  related  to  sttme 
leading  preacher,  or  justice  of  the  peace. 
But  I  feel  that  I  ought  not  to  complain 
of  any  private  wrongs,  nor  of  any  pri- 
vate afflictions,  when  I  think  of  the 
fierce  and  strong  c^damity  which  has 
fallen  upon  our  whole  community.  A 
year  agone,  we  had  a  happy  village  j 
diligent,  peaceful,  full  of  quiet  homes, 
and  rejoicing  families.  Now  it  is  aa 
mi  serai  lie  as  can  well  be;  its  industry 
bos  tied  away  to  other  places  ;  it  is  torn 
with  disputes,  accusations,  revenges ; 
its  dwellings  are  haunted  by  terrors  and 
sad  recollections  ;  half  its  households 
are  in  tears,  for  some  on©  dead  or  in 
peril  of  dying.  There  is  no  end  to  the 
restlessness,  the  spyings,  the  mahce,  the 
despairs,  the  wailings.  Eleven  of  our 
fellow -citizens  have  been  hanged.  One 
has  been  pressed  to  death,  because,  as 
he  said,  he  would  not  wrong  the  truth. 
Fourteeu  nre  under  sentence,  and  wait- 
ing the  gallows.  There  are  nearly  fifty 
accusers  ;  nearly  fifty,  who  have  been 
frighted  into  a  confession;  more  than 
one  hundred  caged  up  like  murderers* 
How  many  of  us  have  fathers,  mothers, 
and  other  relatives  in  the  prisons,  or  in 
the  shameful  graves  about  Gallows  Hill, 
Yea  ;  and  there  are  some  of  us,  who  have 
accused  our  own  wives  and  parents,  aud 
DOW  are  moaning  for  it,  with  a  grief  that 
has  no  comfoxien  Does  it  not  look  as  if  w« 
had  been  tuding  Satan  to  uproot  Christi- 
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anity  fmni  the  land  ?  Y(^L  I  bop«  tlint 
this  awful  t'u\i3  is  near  its  turning,  wnd  thut 
th*u«6  of  03  who  are  not  ovprwhiflmed 
by  it  qiiieklj,  will  nut  be  overwiielmt^d 
hy  it  ftt  alL  Several  of  tbt^  firs^t  men  in 
the  Ciiltmy  havw  alrcaJy  ilt'clared  their 
diassatisfaetitm  with  both  the  manner  and 
result  nf  these  murdortitis  trials.  I  will 
mention  the  names  of  stirne  of  themn  for 
I  know  that  th^y  art'  too  hi;Tj|  i^  j^tntion 
for  any  one  to  dare  attack  tliem*  Thoy 
ni'e  the  Honorabh?  Simon  Brad  street,  our 
hite  ^ovcjmor;  the  Honorable  Thomas 
DanfL>rtht  our  lato  deputy  governtir;  Ma- 
jor SftltonstJill,  lately  on**  of  our  judp;*^8  ; 
the  reverend  Elders  Increase,  Mathftr^ 
Sornuel  Willard,  and  various  others. 
Only  four  ministers,  Messrs,  Cotton 
Mather,  Noyae,  Parris,  and  Hak,  aro 
still  violent  for  the  prosecutions.  If 
it  were  not  for  these  signs,  I  should 
despair  for  my  fellow-citizens.  As  it  h^ 
I  have  a  strong  hope  in  the  great  assem- 
bly, which  will  (neet  on  the  second 
Wednesday  of  October,  It  will  stay 
the  evil,  I  am  confident ;  if  it  does  not, 
then  New  England  h  undone  and  un- 
done* I  ask,  in  conclusion,  is  it  not 
strange^  that  Master  Newton  should  find 
it  a  proof  of  our  guilt  I  hat  we  slicd  no 
tearH  ?  For  my  pfirt,  I  feel  proud  of 
New  England,  that  not  one  [>erson  before 
thhs  bar  has  shown  any  pnch  unworthy 
weakness.  And  now,  still  un weeping, 
fellow -townsmen,  I  leave  myself  in  your 
bandfl^  and  ask  you,  without  fear,  t*i 
judge  whether  I  am  a  sorcerer,  and 
worthy  of  death/* 

When  ho  ceased  speaking,  there  was 
a  wonderful  i^ilenco  in  the  eliurch,  as  if 
people  were  still  waiting  for  him  to  go 
on.  Then  many  persons  rose  to  their 
feet  tumultuously,  and  there  came  a 
rushing  murmur  of  voices,  bursting; 
forth  in  passionate  undertones  from 
every  part  of  the  audience.  "  SSUcnce  !** 


cried  S  to  ugh  ton,  gesturing  violently  to 
Herrick  ;  and  the  Bherid**8  harsh,  piercing 
voice  yelled  in  answer,  **  Silence!  gi* 
lence!"  The  excited  crf>wd  sank  and 
stilled  itself  at  the  word  of  the  law  ;  and 
in  a  few  moments  nothing  was  audible 
but  the  sobs  of  fieveral  women.  On  the 
spectat4)rs  More's  defense  had  evidently 
made  a  powerful  impression ;  and,  j>er- 
haps»  on  the  jury.  8t4'ughton  replied 
to  it  in  bis  charge ;  absolute ly  respond- 
ed to  it»  point  by  point;  absolutidy  in- 
atmcted  those  twelve  men  to  a  condem- 
nntion.  They  retired,  and  the  audience 
remained  in  an  atjitnted  suspense.  As 
minutes,  and,  finally,  hours  passed  away» 
many  personj?  slipped  out  of  the  house 
and  commenced  violent  discussions 
about  the  door,  Two  parties  appeared 
in  these  dialogues  :  one  advocating  the 
innoc-ence  of  the  prisoner ;  another  all 
the  more  condemnatory  and  fimous. 
But  the  prevalent  feeling  was  a  speech^ 
loss  anxiety ;  and  earnestly  listening 
gmups  gathered  around  any  talker  of 
unportance.  *'He  has  a  bad  name,** 
said  Cotton  Mather,  with  his  usual  de- 
lightful pleasantry.  *'  Morus,  or  More ; 
perhaps,  he  is  the  very  blackamoor 
who  haunts  the  afHictod." 

The  reverend  gentleman  looked  about 
for  a  smile ;  but  even  Deacon  Bowsoa 
could  not  enjoy  a  jtike  at  the  moment. 
Then  there  was  a  cry  that  the  jury 
hnd  returned  ;  and  the  crowd  swept 
iiito  the  church  in  a  clamor  of  haste. 
Mighty  silence  folh>wed,  in  the  midst 
tif  which  the  foreman  rose  and  pro- 
nounced the  brutal  verdict  of  guiU^, 
Exclamations,  sobs,  and  groans  burst 
forth  suddenly,  overpowered  soon  by 
a  low  but  resolute  murmur  of  horrible 
applause.  More  turned  his  eyes  anxi- 
ously toward  ttacbel,  and  «aw  her 
head  smk  on  the  shoulder  of  eister 
Ann. 


SONG    ON   THE    SHORE. 

THE  shadows  on  the  water  reach 
My  shndt>w  on  the  beach  ; 
I  see  the  dark  trees  ou  the  shore, 
The  fisher*8  oar, 

I  met  her  by  the  sea  last  night, 

A  little  ghost  in  white ! 
I  shall  never  meet  her  more, 
On  the  shore ! 

Ho !  fisher  hoist  your  idle  sail, 

And  whistle  fnr  a  gale; 
My  ship  is  waiting  in  the  bay — 
Kow  away ! 


«H 


HOW  MR.BIFFLES  WAS  GARROTED. 


'*  T  TELL  you,  sir,  it*8  all  nonsense. 

-I  A  man  with  common  presenco  of 
iQind  conid  never  be  made  the  victim  of 
Bucli  ft  ridiculons  attack-  Any  man  of 
Be  use  would  be  H!*hamt^d  to  tell  of  such 
a  thing*  if  it  had  roally  befallen  him. 
Choked  into  silt^nco,  indeed.  Td  like 
to  see  the  man  who  could  choke  mc  into 
silence — " 

»*So  should  r,  extremely,"  mentally 
ejaculated  lib  auditor* 

"No,  sir,  rd  SE>nn  manage  anyone 
who  trii^d  to  garrote  me*  I'd  hold  my 
chin  down  so  tliat  h«>  couldn't  get  the 
handkerchief  round  my  throat,  nod  then 
I'd  kick,  sir — so.**  Id  ii^ornustly  illus- 
tratiog  hia  system,  Mr.  Biffles  hit  his 
toe  very  hard  against  the  fire -place  and 
knocked  down  the  shovel  and  tongs — of 
course  trying  immediately  to  look  as  if 
be  hadnH  done  it  and  hadn't  hart  hitn- 
m^\f.  *'  Let  me  eee  any  man  who  could 
stand  that." 

**  But,  suppose,  sir  you  were  taken 
by  surprise  ?'*  said  his  interlocutor. 

**  Folly,  sir*  A  man  ought  never  to 
bti  taken  Isy  surprise.  A  man  of  sense 
always  has  his  pn^senee  of  mind.  I 
defy  them,  sir,  to  take  mo  by  surprise. 
I  will  let  them  see,  sir,  that  Junius 
BilBes  h  not  to  be  done,  sir,  by  any 
manner  of  means,  sir.  I  say  again,  let 
them  try,  sir."  # 

Mr.  Juoias  Biffle«  was  one  of  those 
extremely  aggravating  members  of  so- 
ciety who  assume  the  duties  of  judge 
and  jury  with  regard  to  their  neigbborjs. 
Nobody  ever  made  a  mistake  tliat  Blr, 
Junius  Biffles  did  not  show  the  precise 
origin  and  progress  of  the  error,  and 
indicate  how  **nny  man  of  sense"  (by 
which  title  he  was  supposed  especially 
to  refer  to  Junius  Biffles,  es<|,)  would 
have  avoided  the  blunder.  If  auylwidy's 
houHO  were  broken  open  and  tlie  plate- 
chest  rifled,  Mr.  Bifflea  would  show  as 
exactly  how  it  had  been  mannged  as  if 
lie  had  been  confederated  with  the  bur- 
glars, and  knew  all  their  secrets,  and 
Would  fulminate  aoatbemas  against  the 
unfortunate  victim  for  not  having  taken 
precautions  which  **  any  man  of  senso" 
would  naturally  have  done.  If  a  man 
were  taken  in  by  Peter  Funks,  pocket* 
book*Btufiera,  patent* safes,  eoufidenco- 
men,  or  anything  of  the  gortt  the  way 
in  wlnnh  jfr.  Biiiles's  eloquence  would 
Sim  and  swoop  down  upon 


him,  with  that  irresistible  **inan  of 
sense,"  at  last  produced  a  fervent 
aspiration,  on  the  part  of  ni05t  of  his 
acquaintance,  that  the  aforesaid  **  man 
of  sense*'  might  be  made,  forthwith,  the 
centre  of  attraction  for  all  the  birds  of 
prey  in  the  metropolis. 

It  may»  therefore,  be  imagined  that 
Mr.  Biffles  was  perfectly  magnificent  in 
his  discourses  on  the  newly -iiitmduccd 
atrocity  of  the  garrote.  Never  beforo 
had  he  been  known  tc»  reach  such  a 
height  of  oluquence  as  in  disclosing  the 
simple  means  by  which  **  any  man  of 
sense"  would  frustrate  the  sudden  and 
dastardly  attxick  ;  never  had  he  poured 
forth  such  a  flood  of  contempt  as  he  did 
upon  the  cowardly  victims  of  the  out- 
rage. Indeed,  it  is  generally  supposed, 
til  at  it  wai*  the  scorn  of  Bifflea  and  not 
any  business  difliculty  which  drove  an 
unfortimate  man,  who  had  been  once 
robbed  by  the  new  method,  to  his  rash 
and  unexpected  suicide.  Consequent- 
ly, the  desire  for  his  suppression  Iwcame 
even  more  active  and  unammons  than 
before. 

Among  others,  perliapg,  no  one  enter- 
tained this  desire  more  earnestly  than 
Frank  Gayville,  to  whom  the  intro- 
ductory remarks  of  this  narrative  were 
addressed. 

Frank  G^ayviTle  was  a  clerk  in  Mr. 
Biffles*s  counting-house;  so  one  would 
think  that  he  might  have  heard  enough 
of  Biffles  without  being  a  constant  visit- 
or at  that  gentleman's  residence.  But 
though  Prank  spoke  of  Biffles's  conver- 
Bation  in  terms  the  very  reverse  of  o<im- 
plimentary,  yet  in  that  gentleman's 
parliprj  with  that  gentleman  standing 
before  him  in  liis  favorite  attitude,  with 
his  back  to  the  fire  and  his  skirts  be- 
neath his  arm,  and  that  gentleman 'a 
voice,  in  indignant  objurgation  of  some 
offender  against  the  opinions  of  *♦  any 
miin  of  sense,**  sounding  in  his  ears, 
was  Mr.  Frank  (Tayville  to  be  found  at 
least  three  times  n  wei^k*  And,  in  fact, 
if  Mr.  Biffles  had  confined  his  harangues 
to  the  counting-house,  I  doubt  whether 
Frank  would  have  seriously  objected  to 
them  ;  for,  having  settled  in  his  mind 
that  an  attention  to  business  interfered 
with  due  attention  to  Mr.  Biffles,  Frank 
not  only  listened  with  resignation,  but 
sometimes  even  exercised  his  imagina- 
tion Ln  inventing  frightful  burglaries  mid 
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tiDprecedentecI  swindles  to  form  tbe  text 
for  the  moniing*s  discourse.  But  at 
home  it  was  a  different  thing ;  for  in 
the  parlor  there,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Bif- 
fles,  there  sat  one  of  tlie  prettiest  little 
Women  that  any  ojie  ever  laid  eyes  on : 
and  Frank  had  strooijly  developed  that 
youthful  instinct  which  impels  young 
men  to  prefer  for  interlocutors  pretty 
youn^  Mies  to  ?toQt  elderly  gentlemeo. 
On  this  ground^  therefore,  imnk  held 
himself  justified  in  wishing  that  a  tem- 
porary garrote  might  compress  the 
oesophagus  of  that  **mati  of  senae/' 
Mr.  Junius  Biffies. 

The  young  lady  in  nuestion  Btoo<l  to 
Mr  Biffles  in  the  relation  of  niece,  Mr* 
Bifflt'8  had  had  a  sisti-r,  who,  after  the 
fu^hiou  of  only  daughter!?,  had  run  away 
with  a  by-no-metma  ehgible  young 
gentleman.  After  sufferiog  to  a  very 
painful  extent  the  peuahie«*  of  her  im- 
pnidi^nce,  thia  sister  had  appeared  with 
a  httie  girl  in  her  arms  at  Mr,  Biffles*8 
diH*v.  Thence  she  was  carried  to  Mr, 
B i flit "s* 8  bedroom  ;  and,  after  romainiug 
alivi^  long  enough  to  confide  to  the  care 
of  her  brother  her  orphan  child,  she 
thctught  she  had  nothing  else  to  keep 
her  in  a  world  where  t^he  had  suffered 
BO  much — and  an  f*he  died.  Little  Emma 
0*Brien  (in  most  runaway  matches  one 
of  the  parties  is  from  the  Emerald  Isle) 
did  jAjsiice  to  the  care  of  her  undo  hy 
growing  up  very  pretty  and  very  good ; 
while,  at  the  name  time,  fih©  proved  her 
title  to  her  surnatne,  by  hemg  fuli  of 
spirit i!  and  full  of  mischief,  She  wan  a 
perfect  Utt!e  housekeeper,  but  kept  the 
servants  in  rapidly  alternating  states 
of  '*  giving  waming  right  away,"  and 
desiring  to  spend  the  rest  of  thtsir  lives 
in  her  service,  while  her  uncle  became 
most  slaYi^hly  subservient  to  all  her 
pretty  wills  and  wonts*  Finding,  soon, 
that  domestic  tyrtuany  wn»  becoming 
very  tame  aad  monotonous,  the  little 
beauty  essayed  to  ejrtend  her  empire, 
and  had,  fur  some  time,  been  engaged  in 
reducing  to  subjection  the  by-no-meuns 
unwilling  heart  of  Mr.  Francis  Gay- 
ville. 

Laying  snares  fur  young  gentle- 
men is,  however,  a  very  dangerous 
amusement ;  and  pretty  Miss  Emma 
waa  no  sooner  aware  that  she  had  pos- 
Mfiision  of  Frank's  heart  than  she  dis- 
covered that  she  had  lost  her  own  in 
the  operation.  A  result  like  this  is 
seldom  long  a  secret  between  the  par- 
ties ;  so  Mr.  Frank  Gay villo  and  Mias 


Emma  O'Brien  had  plighted  froth 
during  an  accidental  meeting  on  Hud- 
son pquaro  (what  a  nice,  quiet  place 
Hudson  Fonare  is,  by-the-way.  and,  for 
such  a  seel  I  id  ed  spot,  it  is  quite  won- 
derful what  a  number  of  people  bap- 
pen  to  meet  there),  and  were,  at  the 
present  moment,  devising  schemes  by 
which  to  get  old  BiiHes*a  consent  to  their 
union. 

Mr,  Bifflea  had*  in  the  ca«;p  of  Em- 
ma's mother,  such  a  terrible  lesson 
on  the  subject  of  imprudent  marriai^es, 
that  he  had  taken  firm  ground  in  the 
opposite  extreme.  He  would  make  no 
allowances  for  prospects;  no  **man  of 
sense"  would  think  of  admitting  any- 
thing so  vague  into  his  crdeulation.  No 
**  mim  of  sense*'  would  think  rif  a.<«king 
him  to  support  his  niece  and  her  hus- 
band ;  and  though,  of  course,  he  was 
going  to  givo  her  ererj'thing  he  had, 
and  she  should  always  live  with  htm,  of 
course  **no  man  of  sense"  would  think 
of  letting  her  marry  any  one  without  an 
independent  fortune  ready  made*  As 
no  one  was  ever  known  to  ar^e  Mr. 
Biffles  out  of  an  opinirm,  and  it  was  a 
perfectly  hercult^an  effort  to  produce 
the  same  effect  by  persutision,  the  uo- 
fortunate  lovers  bad  every  prospect  of 
growing  gray  in  their  attachment,  or, 
more  probably*  becoming  tired  out  of 
it,  bf'fore  any  chance  of  union  appeared. 
With  a  mind  in  tlio  state  to  which  the 
mind  of  youth  is  generally  brought  by 
a  first  and  ardent  affection,  Frank  may 
be  pardoned  for  being  extremely  bored 
by  Mr.  BiflJes^ — ^bored  to  such  an  extent 
that  Biffles  became  a  perfect  nightmare 
to  him.  He  was  perpetually  dreaming 
of  Biffles — dreammg  tbati  for  some 
cause  or  other,  he  was  condemned  to 
gnrrote  Biflles,  and  that  Biffles  always 
painfully  and  ignominiously  repulsed 
him  by  some  of  the  methods  which  he 
continually  prescribed,  and  which  al- 
ways seemed  ludicroui^ly  insufficient; 
or  he  was  driven  to  commit  burglary  on 
the  premises  and  was  tumbling  into  a 
quicksand  of  chairs  mode  ready  for  him 
(which  always  let  him  down  into  the 
centre  of  the  heap,  and  never  would  let 
him  up),  or  breaking  his  Ehlns  noisily 
against  carefttUy- disposed  coal-scuttlea 
on  the  stairs,  or  encountering  Biffles, 
who  proceeded  to  stir  him  up  with  a 
hot  poker,  or  scarify  him  with  boiling 
water,  or  perforate  him  with  a  revolver, 
or  do  sometluug  indefinite,  combining 
the  agonies  of  everything  elae.     Tor- 
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toird  by  sucli  nf>ctuninl  hallupmiitiaufi, 
it  wfLS  not  ejtLmordiimry  that  Fraok 
found  the  di^oar^e  of  Mr.  Blffl^s,  on 
the  gu rrote,  periVctlj  in?*upjK>rtable  on 
th*>  pr^'^fiDt  eyetiing.  He  took  leave  of 
Mr.  Riffles  much  earlier  than  lusual,  and 
Kmmn  having  left  the  room  during  the 
adieus,  he  happened  Uy  meet  that  young 
Udy  in  the  entry.  What  be  did  need 
not  b©  particularized;  but  Mr.  Biffle^ 
bearing  a  sui^picioaa  nobe  through  the 
partially  op«n  door,  made  hi#  appear- 
ance in  the  hall  in  time  to  discern  the 
nn>  (aces  in  most  enspicious  proximity, 
aod,  on  bl^  appearance,  the  expression 
of  the  facets  aforesaid  changed  irom  one 
of  pleasant  satisfaction  to  extreme  con- 
fusion. We  regret  to  be  obliged  to 
state  that  Frank  fled  in  the  most  da»* 
tftnUy  manner,  leariug  poor  Emma  to 
bear  the  oonseaoeooes*  who  was  talked 
to  severely  by  Mr.  Bifflext,  till  hhe  began 
to  cry;  upon  which  that  gentleman  an- 
ftonuced  that  be  was  an  old  brute,  and 
they  had  better  not  talk  any  more  of 
the  matter. 

Frank  msbed  on  without  stoppings 
with  a  vague  idea  that  Mr.  BIffles  was 
after  him  with  some  deadly  weapon, 
until  he  found  himself  at  bis  own  rooms. 
Kot  only  did  be  find  himself  there,  but 
be  found  hid  private  candles  lighted, 
bis  private  library  of  select  novels  ran- 
sacked, his  private  bottle  of  brandy  on 
the  table,  by  no  means  as  full  as  be  had 
left  it,  and  an  odor,  as  of  his  private 
cigars,  impregnating  the  air.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  these,  he  found  six  feet  of 
humanity  stretched  out  on  bis  own  pri- 
vate lounge,  and,  on  the  upper  portion 
of  the  masst  a  countenance  as  of  Phil 
Fogarty. 

Phil  Fogarty  was  an  universal  friend 
— a  very  friend  in  need  in  both  senses ; 
for  be  could  borrow  more  money  of  or 
for  yi>u,  get  you  into  more  scnipes  and 
out  of  them,  drink  more  of  your  brandy 
and  introduce  you  to  more  people,  of 
whom  you  could  get  **  a  nice  article — 
cheap,**  smoke  more  of  your  cigars, 
and  supply  you  with  more  i^nuggled 
ones,  than  any  other  two  men  in  this 
good  city  of  New  York.  He  was  the 
terror  of  police  magistrateSt  who,  gen- 
erally, after  hi^  first  aroearsnoe  b^c>re 
tbeoiY  let  him  ofiF  in  uie  ^leapest  and 
moat  rapid  manner  possible ;  for  Phil 
had  a  profound  knoTncdge  of  the  minor 
criminal  law,  and  a  most  rapid  flow  of 
eloquence;  so  that,  ten  minutes  after 
the  defense  ooaimenced«  the  magistrate 


was  generally  unable  to  teH  whether  J 
was  on  bid  head  or  his  bee  Is,  tb«  cmlj^ 
impression  left  on  his  mind  betne.  thak 
Phil  was  the  most  harmUss  ano  iniMi 
cent  of  injured  individuals,  anddeaerv^ 
the  bli;^hedt  praise  for  the  heroic  manmrr 
in  which  he  had  smashed  an  appie-stnH 
and  its  proprietor,  dii^ocated  bdl-baia- 
dies,  or  bn>keo  the  head  of  a  poUceoian* 
Such  was  the  gallant  individu^  wb 
greeted  the  eyes  and  ears  of  Fr 
Gay  ville,  as  he  entered  the  room. 

^*  And  iVa  glad  I  am  to  see  yon  i 
last  Mister  GayviUe,"  said  Mr.  Fogarty, 
in   a  voice   redolent  of  County  Cork. 
'^Here  have  I  been  waiting  to  cbe 
your  loneliness  for  the  last  two  bou 
with  nothing  to  keep  me  alive  exoe| 
the  drop  yon  left  in  the  black  T 
and  a  taste  of  your  effeminate  i  _ 
Why  can't  you  learn  comfort  aikt  takal 
to  whisky  and  pipes  ?    Why  bless  i 
man,  have  you  seen  a  gbost,  or  Ittav^] 
you  lent  all  your  color  to  the  yoamg*! 
wonmn  I  saw  you  walking  with  on  Son*  ] 
day  afternoon.     It^s  ashamed  of  your* 
self  you  ought  to  be,  coming  the  gi^J 
deceiver  over  that  innocent  yonmg  f»-  ] 
male.  What^s  the  matter,  though  !  Has] 
she  left  you,  or  have  you  been  kickod  j 
by  her  papa,  or  what  ?" 

"  Give  nae  that  bottle,  Phil— I 
strengthening.     I  have  done  it  nicely  * 
tbis  time,  and  the  operation  isn^t  likelj 
to  be  repeated," 

**As  to  the  bottle,  my  boy,  if  yon 
want  that,  you  are  welcome ;  but  if  yon 
desire  the  oontenta,  I  am  afraid  you^ll 
be  disappointed.  It*s  all  your  fault.  If  j 
you  will  stay  out  philandering  until  thi«  ' 
time  of  night,  and  woa^t  keep  a  demi- 
john of  whisky — " 

The  discourse  was  here  internipted  ] 
by  Frank's  quietly  going  to  a  closet*  i 
apparently  cootaining  no  thin?  but  books  4 
and  papers,  and  drawing  fbru  the  i^m* 
tical  thing  desired.    It  did  not  seem  t»  i 
impart  the  expeoled  fbikatty  to  Philf  I 
however,  as  bis  oottnteiWDoa  dioppeit  < 
and  his  voice  was  abeolntely  patli«tieb 
as  be  ejaculated,  ^'And  have  I  been 
wasting  my  time  drinking  brandy  with 
that  in  the  room  all  the  time!''    lie 
Boon,  nevertheless,  consoled  liimself  for 
tbis  melancholy  accident,  and,  as  b* 
warmed  beneatb  the  genial  infloeooa  of 
punch,  requested,  in  a  patesml  ttttt* 
ner,  that  Frank  would  poor  out  Ua 
woes  into  bis  fisditn^  bosom* 

'*  It's  no  use,  Pha— I  hav«  been  put- 
ting my  foot  in  it  to  such  an  ext«Blt 
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that    I    am     over    boot-tops     involr- 

*♦  Reach  out.  your  metftpborica!  leg, 
then,  and  let  me  act  as  a  sympathetio 
boot-jack  to  rid  yoa  of  all  your  trou- 
bka/* 

*♦  Well,  you  sec,  Phil,  I'm  in  BifHes's 
business.  I  suppose  you  know  Bif- 
fles  !'^ 

*'  Is  it  know  him?  Didn't  I  have  the 
honor  of  hearing  him  ileliver  a  Ifl^kire 
in  the  Hudson  river  cars,  demonstrating 
bow  *  no  man  of  aeuse^  would  ever  per- 
mit himself  to  be  slaug^htered  iu  a  col- 
lision ?  Andt  just  as  bo  was  winding 
up,  didn't  the  locomotive  run  over  a 
cowt  and  make  Mr.  BiMes  one  of  tbo 
most  frightened  men  in  creation  ]" 

**  You  don^t  mean  to  say  that  he  lost 
his  presence  of  mind  ?'' 

*♦  Not  exactly—but  if  bis  mind  waa 
present,  it  was  so  very  small  and  biizy 
as  to  be  invisible  to  an  ordinary  ob- 
■erver — that's  alL  Xo— he  h  too  well 
up  in  the  theory  of  conduct,  m  case  of 
accidentt  to  bo  ever  prepared  in  prac- 
tice/' 

**  Wei],  you  see,  I  go  to  Biffles's  in 
the  evening,  sometimes,  to  settle  ac* 
counts,  and  so  on.  And  Emma  and  I, 
you  know,  that  m — we — *' 

*'  Oh  yes^I  understand  all  that.  And 
who  is  Emma — Mr,  Biffles*s  chamber- 
maid ?*' 

**0h,  to  the  deuce  witb  your  non- 
sense. It*s  Emma  O'Brien,  BifBes*9 
niece — and  the  short  of  tbo  matter  is, 
that  she  and  I  havo  got  in  love  and 
want  to  get  married,  and  can't,  fur  I 
haven't  got  money  enough,  and  she  la 
dependent  on  ber  a  nek",  who  won't  let 
her  marry  anytbiag  but  a  fortune,  and 
we  are  miserable,  and  Biffles  caught 
me,  to-night,  kissing  ber  in  the  passage, 
and  it*s  all  up,  ^md  I  will  lose  my  situa- 
tion and  go  to  tlie  devil,  and  I  fervently 
"wisb  that  the  respectable  Bi files  was 
garrotedj  or  something  or  other,  until 
he  had  eomo  Bympathy  witb  misfor* 
tune." 

The  whole  of  tbig  address  was  de- 
livered without  the  slightest  approach 
to  a  stop  of  any  kind,  m  the  speaker 
was  parading  trantically  through  the 
room. 

**  Now»  you  had  better  take  breath 
and  finish  your  tumbler,  and  stop  stamp- 
ing up  and  down  the  floor,  wbde  I  me* 
ditate  over  your  suggestion." 

**  My  suggestion?  why,  I  did  not  mako 
any." 
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•*  Will  you  just  bo  quiet  and  recol- 
lect yourself,  my  young  friend  ?  Did 
not  I  distinctly  hear  you  express  a  wish 
that  Mr.  Bifflea  should  be  garroted  ?" 

•*  Please  to  be  serious  a  little  while, 
Phil  Have  you  really  got  anything  to 
advise  ?" 

**  Seriously,  Mr.  Frank  Gayville,  my 
advice  is,  that  we  garrote  Mr.  Bi tiles* 
And  now  listen  to  the  words  of  wisdom 
which  fall  from  my  lips.'' 

As  Mr.  Phil  Fogarty's  wiadom, 
though  no  doubt  excellent,  was  slightly 
obscured  by  numerous  eicnrsioos  to  th6 
wbisky-jug,  perhaps  it  would  bo  best 
to  let  the  results  explain  the  course  to 
which  it  prompted. 

The  next  evening  was  the  one  that 
Mr,  Biffles  always  spent  with  a  collec- 
tion of  gentlemen,  who  imagined  they 
were  advancing  the  cause  of  science  by 
reading  very  stupid  papers,  about  v<*ry 
foggy  subjects ;  and  who  afterwards 
rewarded  themselves  for  the  pertinacity 
with  which  they  slept  through  the  early 
part  of  the  evening,  by  being  exceed- 
mgly  wide-awake  to  the  excellent  sup- 
per wliicb  succeeded.  It  was  nearly 
midnight  when  Mr,  Biffles  turned  into 
the  i|uict  street  in  which  his  home  was 
situated.  It  was  very  dark,  and  a  misty, 
drizzling  rain  was  descending,  which 
insidiously  insinuated  itself  through  the 
wrappings  which  would  have  kept  off  a 
more  dashing  assault,  and  trickled  slow- 
ly from  tlie  brim  of  Mr.  Biilles-s  bat^  be- 
neath bis  coat -collar,  and  oo^ed  in  a 
small  stream  directly  along  his  spine. 
There  was  nobody  to  bo  seen  in  the 
streetB — not  even  the  usual  policeman 
in  the  distance,  who  genendly  seemed 
to  pass  his  existence  in  the  consumptioE 
of  bud  cigars  on  the  corner.  Such  a 
lonely  dant  night  is  not  a  promoter  of 
boldness,  neither  does  a  chilly  moisture 
in  the  small  of  the  back  awaken  the  no- 
bler qualities  of  man  ;  certainly  they 
did  not  with  Mr.  Billies.  That  gentle- 
mtvn,  it  must  bo  owned,  began  to  trem- 
ble much  more  than  the  actual  tempera- 
ture of  the  night  required  ;  and  he 
glanced  over  hS  shoulder  and  hurried 
on  in  a  much  more  timorous  maiiner  than 
might  bo  expected  from  one  of  his  re- 
sources. A  short  distance  before  hira 
there  was  a  low,  dark  archway,  leading 
into  a  yard,  and  concealed  in  its 
recesses  stood  two  men  of  the  most 
ruffianly  appearance  ;  so  rude  and  vil- 
lainoust  indeed,  that  they  looked  as  if 
about  to  *'  go  on"  as  pirates,  murderers, 
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Be*  HM  left  Uv  wHii  wUeb  tc»  call 
I;  trfedt  noiii  of  all,  hit  piwi— new  of 


hr  i«Miled  IwDt  lenr^  _ 

ioo  bov  to  dctea  liiiudl    Bk  pock- 

UnmilM;  IbM,  irilfa  a  liHifi  |nck 
§fom  1km  poiolof  a  kailB*  he  wa^ad* 
naed  lo  met  m  aad  oonw  aloDig  qoietljr. 
Ba  aeeUjT  oUyiid,  and  with  a  cloak 
lltaiyim  looad  him  U*  ooooeal  lu^  con- 
iStioa*  waaaacorted  to  the  comar,  whaze 
akudbMj-ooMoh  awailad  diem.  Tknut 
iato  tMa«  mmd*  baimd«  nooaiiiimany 
laouiidiiU  Si  ma  eooditkn  by  a  ^^ 
Mod  with  tha  haifa,  tha  wialehid  Wf- 
let  ftslt  that  ha  was  indeed  a  Ticiim* 
Ha  had  hiai  that  Udtj  feetto^  of  aapa- 
xiofitf  which  had  fabkd  huD.  to  defy 
daagera  ai  a  distaaoer  aad  thaaa  wma  na 
aoon^  nor  fortitttda  to  take  ita  plaoe. 
Bifflaa — tha  maji^c,  anoooqiierabla 
BidGba — had  hecome  al  onoa  a  weak« 
oowardl/t  &t  aid  iaaa«  He  had  no  idea 
wboo  or  wbefe  they  slopped.  Ho  ool/ 
waa  oonaeioiia  that  be  waaosdered  to  get 
out,  and  did  ao ;  thai  be  waaoommoDd- 
ad  to  come  bu  and  obeved ;  and  tb&t  be 
waa  IhciiBt  into  a  small  dairk  room  and 
kfl  thaca*  lying  belplesa  on  the  floor. 
li  waa  pi^ahla  to  see  the  (Kinipoaa,  self- 
cai;h£daot  man  of  ]aat  uigbt  changed 


1^,  «ad  GaywittR^Ui  a 

ltw«thahitoLia«iiffei 

eoiidBeiaftiwafl^;  hL 
DM  had  baas  a  i«y  to  , 

wcva  aMBBMant  to  ovaittuow  tha 
bete  «r  Xr.  Bnfe;  a^  m  *• 
oCwntaMM* 

Fogaity   utttdy 


to  m^hiaM 
to  a  deipairiDg  hopa»  that  tha  eonxm 
fffaato  woidd  turn  out  £rrDnhty,  w 
out  atimnloa  on  hia  pait.  Wish 
oonaoling  reflectioo  be  dropped  ai 
sleep,  ItOYiog  hia  fiimda.  one  os 
hNii!ea«  atto^aCtog  la  omava  St  ] 
nck*s  day  to  tba  air  of  _ 

bymn,  aod  tha  alher  on  tha  floor* 
TK*Timf!T^  hia  ^iw<*gfifMf  vitofii^  on^  1 
tlie  iJinniiig  aatota  of  hia  aa 
awoke  tha  next  mofnii^  fom  i 
dreaiDvia  whieh  ha  hadiiaagxaed  thai  P»>*^ 
party  had  heeo  engaged  in  apMtxii^  hiaj 
bead  with  the  wbLsky-jug,  to  thaacn- 
flcioosneaa  of  a  fiigbtful  head-«dbe  i 
the  ahaeaaa  of  both  bis  gnesta-    To>  ^ 
hmxy  on  hia  blotfiea,  and  bastan  to  Ihm  i 
^aoe  of  imprisoiunent  of  Hr.  BiC 
waa  the  work  of  bat  a  few  nitnittea« : 
be  arrived  hot  at  the  nick  of  time.    Ta 
explain  more  olearlr  what  waa  goiiig  aSt 
WB  most  follow  the  Ibototopa  of  dtt 
other  two  oonaptratocs. 

Mr.  Fogarty  waa  awakanadhilba  mid* 
die  of  an  extremely  tough  anore,  by  a 
sense  of  oppression  on  hiaoheat.  By  tha 
faint  morning  Ug^t  he  waa  aUa  to  dia> 
cem  Mr.  Bradr^a  comitanancsa  within  a 
few  inches  of  hia  own,  and  thai  g«ili6» 
man'a  ri^t  elbow  reposing' exactly  am 
the  locality  which  is  oboaao  by  pngil^ 
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igts  when  ihoj  desiro  to  knack  **  the 
vnud"  out  of  an  adversary.  Mr*  Bra- 
dy, kindly  removrng  his  olbow  before  h© 
had  quite  Buff<>cated  bia  friend,  allowed 
him  to  rise  and  gather  those  relics  of 
his  in  folic  cts  which  had  been  left  by 
whLsky  punchr  into  working  order. 

*♦  Now,  Phil/'  interrogated  Mr.  Brady, 
**  are  yo  sober  enough  to  listen  to  what 
I  am  going  to  ask  you  ?" 

♦'  Do  you  mean  to  insinuate,  sir,  that 
I  have  ever  been  anything  eUo  but  so- , 
berl  Have  you  the  coosdence  to  say 
that  I*ve  tasted  a  drop  of  anything  to 
drink  these  twelve  hours,  whilft  you  have 
been  disgracing  yourself  gyzzlijig  with 
a  heggarly  policeman  in  a  dirty  over- 
coat* sir  ?  I  desire  that  you'll  ^ve  me 
satisfaotion  for  the  degrading  tnsinua- 

"  If  you*re  so  drunk  as  not  to  know 
it,  my  boy,  it's  not  I  who  will  be  wasting 
my  time  tsxlking  to  you.  Go  and  put 
your  head  in  the  water-jug,  and  don't  bo 
dipping  your  nose  into  the  whisky  by 
mistake." 

When  Mr.  Fogarty  had  complied  with 
tt^  above  request  and  had  immersed 
himself  very  blue,  and  emerged  very 
red,  ^£r.  Brady  proceeded  with  his  re- 
marks. 

'*  Has  it  not  struck  yon,  Phil,  that  ifs 
very  stupid  in  us  to  be  working  for  that 
young  spalppon  for  nothing,  instead  of 
discreetly  feathering  our  nests  at  the 
sumo  time  ?" 

**By  the  powers,  it  never  struek  me 
— that's  too  great  a  stretch  of  friend- 
ship  entirely.  But  though  feathering 
one's  nest  is  a  nice,  warm,  comfortable 
operation,  I  am  completely  in  the  dark 
as  to  where  we'll  Und  the  materials.*' 

**  Why,  it's  as  plain  as  daylightt  and  a 
little  plainer  at  the  present  minute.  You 
and  I  go  down  to  Biffles  and  geirtly 
Btinmlate  him  into  giving  each  of  us  a 
check  payable  to  bearer.  If  he  don't 
yield  to  persuasion,  why,  we  must  try 
more  forcible  arguments." 

**  A  very  nice  plan  it  is,  Mr,  Brady, 
and  i^  extremely  likely  to  secure  us  each 
a  residence  in  that  handsome  edifice  the 
state  has  benevolently  constructed  in 
the  East  river.  Did  it  never  stiike  you 
that  it's  mighty  like  swindling  1" 

•*  And  !k>w  is  anybody  to  find  it  out* 
I  would  like  to  know  ?  As  for  the  mat- 
ter itself,  I  am  sure  this  affair  we  are  in 
DOW  is  as  like  highway  robbery  as  any- 
thing I  have  yet  seen.  If  you  don't 
call  it  svTiQdling  and  nickname  it  fun  in- 


stead, I  am  sure  you  won't  see  any  ho 
in  it." 

♦*  Troth,  that  war  of  putting  the  ques* 
tion  settles  the  pomt  exactly.  Devil  a^ 
bit  of  fun  have  1  had  this  two  years  that; 
some  magistrate  or  other  has  not  thought' 
it  criminal.  And  as  you  circulate  ft 
proper  defiance  of  their  opinion,  I  anT* 
with  you  to  the  last." 

Mr,  Bifflt^s  was  roused  oat  of  a  per- 
turbed slumber — during  which  he  hod 
dreamed  that,  in  the  naldst  of  a  lectur© 
on  the  principles  of  self-defense,  one  of 
his  audience  had  illustrated  the  principle 
by  an  application  to  his  mouth  which 
compelled  him  suddenly  to  hold  hii 
tongue — by  the  slow  opening  of  a  door, 
and  the  entrance  of  a  stranger  into  hit 
place  of  confinement.  The  place  wherft' 
he  was  seemed  a  sort  of  boarded  loftf^ 
the  interstices  of  which  let  in  sufficient 
light  for  him  to  discern  that  !iis  visitor 
was  a  moat  formidable  ruffian  with  almost 
superhuman  whiskers  and  a  gha^Jtly', 
pair  of  green  spectacles.  This  pleas* 
ant  object,  after  gently  reminding  Mr. 
Biffles  that,  in  case  of  any  disturbance, 
he  should  be  rapidly  and  skillfully  ^tilled 
by  an  application  of  a  big  stick  to  hia 
OS-front is»  was  released  from  hia  gagt  and 
allowed  for  some  soconda  to  sit  gazing 
helplessly  at  his  reliever,  and  endeavor 
to  get  his  jaws  partially  into  their  sock- 
eta. 

**Soyou  are  Mr.  BiflJes,  are  ye?'* 
then  smd  the  stronger,  who,  we  need 
scarcely  mention,  was  ]^fr.  Fogarty  in 
his  evening  costume  ;  **  a  pretty  specta- 
cle you  are  for  a  man  who  has  been 
abusing  us  gentleman,  and  our  manners 
and  customs,  the  way  you  have.  Don*t 
vou  feel  ashamed  at  the  way  you  have 
been  done,  sir  ?  If  you  have  any  more 
feeling  than  an  alderman,  yon  ought  to. 
And  ft)r  a  man  of  your  station  in  busi- 
ness to  be  walking  with  nothing  but  a 
gold  watch  and  twenty  dollars  about  him, 
let  alone  deluding  us  with  a  big  pocket- 
book  full  of  papers.  It's  enough  to  make 
me  knock  you  on  the  head — sure,  you*re 
not  fit  to  live,  anyhow.  Now,  let  mo 
ask  you  what  you  have  to  say,  why  I 
should  not  smash  you  T" 

The  terrible  stick  played  so  fearfully 
around  Mr.  Biffles* s  bead  as  to  deprive 
him  for  aomo  time  of  all  power  to  reply. 
When  he  did,  it  was  in  a  very  faint  and 
tremulous  voice, 

*♦  I  am  sure,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir, 
I  am  very  sorry  I  was  so  unfi:irtunate  as 
not  to  satisfy  you.  I— I-^dn't  know  you 
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wanted  me,  air,  or  Fd  have  broaght  more, 
Ob  gracious  ?*  ejaculated  he*  with  a  faint 
scream T  6A  the  small  end  of  the  stick 
hit  him  accurate! j  just  beneath  the 
breast-boQcs  *'  Don^t  do  that  again,  air. 
It— it  hurts/* 

"  Not  do  it  again,  when  we  ought  to 
hare  made  five  hundred  dollars  out  of 
you !  Do  you  think  I  am  not  going  to 
take  the  change  out  of  your  beggarly 
hide  1  Whoop  !*'  Andf  with  an  indese rib- 
able  Irish  jell,  which  no  other  national 
tkroat,  except,  perhaps,  that  of  an  inebri- 
ated Choctaw,  could  ever  coDipnsa,  >tr» 
Fogarty  began  to  dance  rtmnd  the  hap- 
less Mr.  Bifnes,  keeping  accumte  time  to 
his  steps  with  the  end  of  the  stick  on 
the  body  of  that  unfortunate  g^entletnan. 
What  between  the  howls  of  Mr.  Phil, 
and  the  shriek*  of  the  victim,  thero  was 
considerable  likelihood  of  their  rousing 
the  neighborhood,  when  Frank  ari'ived. 
By  rigorous  exertions  he  induced  Brady 
to  carry  Phil  out  from  his  preyi  and 
bring  him  up  to  the  bedroom. 

"Goodness  gracious,  man»  what  do 
you  mean  by  making  such  a  noise  ?  Do 
you  want  the  house  down  upon  us  ?** 
said  Frank  to  the  offender. 

**They  are  used  to  me  here,*'  said 
PhH,  carelessly,  **and  they  wouldu't 
think  of  inquiring  impertinently  If  I 
were  engaged  in  studying  anatomy  on 
you  with  the  assistance  of  an  oyster- 
knifo.  Perhaps  I  was  a  little  too  noisy, 
though.  But  look  you,  Frank,  we  are 
doing  you  a  little  service,  and  you  uiu^t 
not  interfere  with  our  improving  our  own 
opportunities.  I  intend  to  get  a  hun- 
dred or  two  out  of  the  old  man  for  Ned 
and  myselft  aud  though  I  won't  ask  you 
to  countenance  it  or  know  anything 
about  itt  yet  it  wUi  bo  for  your  interests 
not  to  interfere.  Don^t  be  afraid — I 
won^t  touch  him  or  trouble  him  any 
more,"  adding  sotto  voice,  **  considering 
that  his  objections  are  pretty  well 
thrashed  out  by  this  time.'* 

"  I  have  got  myjself  in  a  mighty  bad 
■crape,  Phil,  and,  on  my  life,  I  cannot 
see  bow  to  get  out.  You  have  my  coa- 
aent  safe.  I  cannot  refuse  it"  And 
Frank  looked  gloomily  at  the  carpet. 

**Now,  then,'*  said  Pbil,  **just  stay 
here,  aud  I  will  get  you  out  of  your  dit- 
£cuItio3  at  once  and  easily," 

At  the  sight  of  the  tall,  forbidding  fig- 
ure, and  still  more  at  the  view  of  the 
fonnidable  club  whose  weight  he  had 
already  felt,   the  lately   brave   Bifflea 
ifully  in  tne  corndr.    He 


thought  the  man  had  come  to  put 
finishing  touch  to  his  su^Terings  and  ht( 
existence,  and   prepared  with  very  3 
grace  to   resign  himself  to   his  fate^ 
Great,  therefore,  was  his  relief,  when^l 
instead  of   demolishing   hLi  brains,  a^ 
exploring  the  receses  of  his  system  witli 
a  knife,  the  ruffian  sat  down  before  hioi 
and  coolly  lighted  a  pipe. 

His  feelings  were  much  more  reUeTe4| 
when   he   had   heard    the    proposition 
which  was  made  to  him. 

*'You  see,  BifHes,"  said  the  maii« , 
**  that  yoQ  have  oceosioued  us  a  grea 
deal  of  disappointment  by  your  ba^. 
habit  of  leaving  your  money  in  the  ] 
bank,  where  we  can^t  get  at  it>  insteaid  i 
of  in  your  pockets,  where  we  can.  It  i 
is  only  fair,  then,  before  we  let  you  go^  • 
3'ou  should  make  that  disappointmentcJ 
fall  easily  on  us,  and  repay  ns  for  the  . 
trouble  wo  have  taken  and  the  care  and  1 
attention  wa  have  paid  yon.  My  \ 
friends  and  I  think,  tljerefore,  that  the  | 
sooner  you  draw  a  check  for  tliree  i 
hundred  dollars,  dated  yesterday,  andj 
payable  to  the  bearer,  why  the  sooner  ^ 
you  will  be  out  of  this.  What  is  your  , 
opinion,  old  fellow  1** 

Biffles  was  fond  of  money,  but  he  had  < 
a  far  greater  love  for  his  personal  secu- 
rity. Besides,  tliey  hud  forgotten  to 
give  him  any  breakfast,  and  the  fiercest  | 
animals  are  tamed  by  hunger.  Biffles, 
therefore,  clutched  the  pen  that  was 
given  him,  and,  released  from  his  bonda, 
hurriodly  diished  uflf  the  required  order. 
His  jailer  still  looked  doubtful  though, 
andt  after  a  minute  or  two,  said : 

**  You  may  not  be  aware,  Mr.  Biffles, 
that  it  may  occasion  a  little  trouble  for 
any  of  us  to  carry  this  to  the  bank.  We 
are  not  exactly  the  sort  of  persons  to 
whom  bonks  pay  large  sums  without 
inquiry.  Have  you  not  got  some  friend 
at  homo  who  could  go  with  us  to  cer- 
tify the  drafts  and  afterwards  see  to 
your  release  ?  You  might  get  out  a 
little  sooner." 

Biffles  pondc^red  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said  :  *'  There  is  my  niece,  Emma, 
who  could  attend  to  the  matter.  But 
fciho  could  not  go  with  you.  Oh,  I 
know.  I  will  order  her  to  take  young 
Gay  viUe  along ;  he  is  only  a  young  lad 
without  much  sense— I  suppoae  you 
wonH  object?" 

•*  No,"  said  the  man,  with  a  suppressed 
chuckle,  *•  that  will  answer  very  weD. 
Take  your  pen  aud  write  aa  I  or- 
der: 
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*  Mt  Dear  Niece:  You  vill  po  with 
tank  Gttvviile,  in  CJompttriy  with  the  mea- 
lenger,  h^toro  tbo  proper  authorilies^  and  ^o 
tlirotigh  tlio  forinfi  nocossory  under  the  cu-- 
cumstances.  As  aoou  na  yon  havo  accoin- 
pliihf  d  Lhiri,  hasten  to  me.  The  CToatost  hnate 
ta  requisite,  a&  yuu  will  Boon  unaerfttand. 
Your  tmole, 

JUWlUi  BlFFLlJ}/" 

**You  see,  Mr,  Biffles*  if  you  were 
more  pipUcit,  the  dear  little  ^rl  would 
be  so  acttted  she  wouldn't  bo  able  to  do 
auythiog^^  and  Mr.  Gajrille  might  be 
after  taking  me  up  ;  and  ia  either  case, 
I  am  afraid  you  would  stay  here  looger, 
or  jour  stoppage  be  disagreeably  short- 
ened by  a  bath  iu  the  East  river/' 

Mr,  Biffles  ti'embledi  and  committed 
to  paper  tbe  words  enjoined  upou  him  ; 
BJid  tten  submitting  meekly  to  his  re- 
newed bonds,  Bat  in  the  comer,  waiting 
anxiously  for  his  release^ 

Mr.  Fogarty,  as  aoon  as  he  had  se- 
curtid  what  to  him  was  the  moat  ralua- 
blo  of  the  two  doctimoutSi  hastened  to 
Frank  with  the  other. 

**  There,  sir,*'  ho  cricdi  "there  is 
your  little  matter  fully  arranged  ;  take 
that,  and  come  to  your  lady-love," 

**  But  what  am  I  to  do  witli  this, 
Phil  ?  I  dou't  understand  at  all/'  8ai4 
Frank. 

**  \VTiy,  you  stupidest  specimen  of  a 
good-looking  young  man ;  that's  the 
consent  to  your  marriage." 

**  But  there's  not  a  word  of  my  mar- 
riage in  it*** 

**  Of  course  there  ia  not ;  but  if  you 
cannot  persuade  the  girl  that  there  [», 
with  me  to  back  you,  she  is  not  half  as 
inucb  in  love  as  she  ought  to  bo,  after 
the  risks  you  have  been  running  for  her. 
Go  to  her  and  be  very  mysterious  about 
her  uncle  ;  toll  her  that  something  has 
occarrt'd  to  keep  him  away»  but  that  she 
shall  know  all  after  the  ceremony  ;  and» 
trust  me,  that  curiosity  and  love  togeth- 
er wrill  make  her  go  like  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter.  You  are  both  at  legally 
maningeable  agesi  and  so  yoti  con  just 
go  to  the  recorder,  or  whoever  else  is  the 
proper  persou,  take  out  your  license 
and  be  noo.*5ed  right  away.  Then  come 
here,  and  trust  me  for  obtaining  old 
Biflles's  consent.  After  last  night,  he 
will  not  dare  to  refuse  it." 

Frank  yielded  to  the  superior  energy 
of  his  friend Sp  and  they  hastened  to  Mr, 
BiBles*8  bouse. 

It  was  now  nine  o'clock,  and  the 
family  were  just  aware  that  Mr.  Biffles 
had  not    returned    the    night   before. 


Emma  was  in  great  agitation,  unable  to 
tell  what  had  occurred ;  but,  coupling 
what  bad  occurred  the  night  before 
with  tliis  unaccountable  absence,  was 
gradually  working  herself  up  to  a  con- 
viction that  Bifflcs,  indignant  at  Frank's 
It>ve  for  her,  had  summoned  him  to  the 
field,  and  that  they  wore  then  engaged 
in  discharging  pounds  of  bullets  and 
barrels  of  gunpowder  into  each  other's 
bodies.  She  was  extremely  rejoiced  to 
see  Frank,  therefore,  and  to  hear  from 
him  that  her  uncle  was  safe  and  well. 
In  reply  to  her  eager  inquiries,  whero 
he  was  and  why  he  had  not  come  home, 
she  received  mysterious  answers  and 
equivocal  shakes  of  the  head,  which 
roused  her  curiosity  to  a  point  which 
would  have  led  hor  further  than  it  had 
done  the  £rst  female,  for  the  sake  of 
gratifying  it  When  Mr.  Biffles's  note 
was  placed  in  her  hands,  and  she  wai 
informed  that  the  preliminary  sacrifioo 
necessary  was  only  to  marry  a  young 
gentleman  with  whom  she  had  been  long- 
ing to  perform  that  ceremony,  of  course, 
being  quite  ready  to  do  so,  she  start- 
ed every  possible  objection  which  she 
knew  would  be  overruled— keeping  those, 
which  she  was  afraid  might  prove  inaur- 
moun table,  discreetly  in  her  owb  breast. 
After  only  a  reasonable  delay,  then, 
and  a  moderate  amount  of  distress  at 
the  absence  of  proper  things,  and  the 
impossihihty  of  bridesmaids,  she  and 
her  maid,  and  Frank,  and  Mr.  Fogarty, 
set  off  for  the  City  Hall.  Here,  after 
the  functionary  had  been  disabused  of  a 
fixed  idea  that  it  was  Fogarty  and  the 
servant  who  were  the  happy  pair,  the 
ceremony  was  performed*  the  maid  dis- 
missed, and  tlie  rest  of  the  party  re- 
turned to  Mr.  Fogarty' 8.  Here  there 
was  a  most  formidable  display  of  break- 
fast things  made  ready — to  provide 
which,  all  the  resources  of  the  different 
hidgersi  as  to  crockery  and  knives  and 
forks,  had  been  exhausted;  yet,  bi  despite 
of  slight  incongruities,  the  table  made 
a  noble  appearance,  covered  with  solid 
luxuries  in  the  shape  of  beef  and  oysters 
and  other  things  of  the  kind*  \VTiile 
Emma  was  looking,  with  embarrassed 
amusement,  at  the  extraordinary  scene, 
Fogarty  slipped  out  and  returned  with 
the  cnptiv©  BIffies-  Oh,  what  a  con- 
trast he  presented  to  the  spruce  bride- 
groom, and  the  pure  white  veil  which 
the  bride  had  assumed  for  the  occasion  ! 
His  back  and  sides  were  still  covered 
with  the  caked  mud  and  suow  which 
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]iad  a^ered  to  them  the  night  before  ; 
hlB  odier  raiment  was  gray  with  the 
dust  that  pervaded  the  lumber-roum  lo 
which  Mr.  Fogarty  had  confined  him, 
while  his  face,  between  tears  and  the 
oongelatioQ  of  the  duet,  presented  on 
appearance  only  to  be  rivaled  by  on  lu' 
dian  with  his  war-paint  after  a  shower 
of  raint  or  a  chiomoy-sweep,  after  being 
pumped  on  till  he  has  become  half  white. 
Emmaobserved  nothing,  howevert  inher 
ho^te  to  embrace  him,  as  she  whisper- 
ed: 

"  It  was  80  kind  in  you,  uncle,  to 
make  Frank  and  me  50  happy ;  but  I 
was  no  BotTj  that  you  were  not  there. 
Tell  me  the  reason,  please ;  Frank  aaid 
1  should  know." 

At  tbe  beginning  of  this  short  speech, 
Mt»  Biffles  thought  it  was  an  evidence 
of  her  joy  in  rescuing  him,  and  felt 
gratified-  In  the  middfle  he  was  puz- 
zled ;  and  at  the  conolusion  ho  was  com- 
pletely bewildered. 

*^  What  does  it  all  meanT*  he  at 
length  gasped* 

''  At  the  reception  of  your  kind  note, 
and  the  message  you  sent  us,  authorizing 
the  proceeding,  Emma  and  I  had  the 

Eleasure  of  juiniog  our  handi*,  as  our 
earts  had  been  previously  united,  and 
I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  her  to 
you  as  Mrs.  Frank  Gayville." 

*' My  letter!"  ejaculated  Biffles,  '*I 
am  certainly  asleep." 

**  Ko,  Mr.  Biffles,"  rejoined  a  Toice, 
at  which  he  involuntarily  started  with 
terror*  *^You  aro  as  wide  awake  as 
when  you  indited  that  nice  little  epistle, 
whidi,  for  reasons  of  my  own,  I  chose 
to  interpret  a  little  differently  from  you. 
tn  short,  Mr.  BiSes,  allow  me  to  remark, 
that  you  are  done^  eir — done  very  brown, 
sir,  and  thai  I,  Phil  Fogarty,  have  had 
the  honor  of  superintending  the  opera- 
lion.  In  proof  of  the  factt  allow  me 
to  return  the  watch  and  money  which  I 
borrowed  of  you  last  night,  and  show 
you  the  check  you  were  kind  enough 
to  subscribe  this  morning." 

"  This  is  swiudling  and  felony,  sir," 
roared  the  enraged  hearer  of  this  dis- 
course, **  1*11  have  you  prosecuted,  sir! 
I'll  have  you  sent  to  the  staters  prison, 
air_111_I^U— ril— " 
^  "  You  win  just  say  nothing  abouHtt 
air,  and  you  will  not  stop  this  check 
either,  if  you  are  a  wise  man.  For,  as 
sore  as  you  do  either,  and  as  sure  as 
you  don- 1  yield  your  c<^»untenance  to  this 
"^  med  couple,  I'll  tell  the  whole 


story,  and  spread  it  ^om  Dan  to  Beer- 
she  ba  ;  and  if  I  do,  you  will  never  End  « 
jury  to  convict,  and  you'll  nev<  1  V 
show  your  head,  for  fear  of  bei ;  1 
ed  at.  So  weUl  come  to  an  agrt^tiait^ni;* 
You  will  submit  with  a  good  ^raoe»  and 
have  the  young  people  married  hand* 
somely  over  again ;  and  Ni'd  Brady  and 
I,  in  consideration  of  Uiis  small  check, 
will  hold  our  tongues  about  your  defeat* 
And  you  might  have  a  worse  son*in-I 
I  assure  you,  even  in  a  pecuniary  \ 
of  view.  For,  the  nignt  before 
while  Frank  was  engaged  in  looking 
at  Miss  Emma,  and  listening  to  your 
stupid  Bpeeohes,  a  weazened  little  sbiup- 
nosed  man  came  into  lus  room,  where 
I  was  sitting.  *  Mr.  Gay  ville's  rooms,' 
said  he.  *  Ye^,'  said  I.  *  What  may  be 
your  business  V  For,  you  see,  I  thought 
he  might  have  a  writ  to  serve  on  you, 
my  boy,  and  it  would  give  you  time  if 
he  took  me  for  you.  *  1  nave  to  congrat- 
ulate you/  said  he,  *  The  devil  you 
have,'  replied  T.  *  To  oongratuiate  you 
on  the  receipt  of  a  legacy  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  which  yotir  distant  cousin. 
Philip  Mustifizi  has  bequeathed  to  you, 
m  conaide ration  of  your  being  tbe  only 
one  of  his  relatives  who  has  not  token 
the  trouble  to  bore  him  to  death  by  at- 
tentions. This  letter  will  enter  into 
particulars;^  so  he  left  his  card,  and 
went  off.  There  it  is,  and  the  let- 
ter." 

**  Why  the  deuce  didn't  you  tell  me 
this  before!  I  am  lure  you  never 
would  have  got  me  into  such  a  scrape 
if  I  had  heard  of  it,'^  s^d  tbe  recipient 
of  this  fortune,  hurriedly  f^natching  the 
letter, 

**  It  is  just  for  that  very  reason  I  did 
not  tell  you.  If  you  hadn't  come  into 
your  room,  looking  like  a  ghost  that 
heard  a  c-ock  crowing  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  it  would  have  come  out  at 
once.  But,  you  see,  yoa  suggested  the 
idea  of  giviug  Mr.  Biffles  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  value  of  his  theories.** 

*^I  suggested?  you  mean  yoa  pro* 
posed  it." 

"  Well,  don*t  quarrel  about  that — and 
the  idea  struck  me  as  such  capital  fun, 
that  I  could  not  bear  to  spoil  tlie  matter 
by  informing  you  of  the  secret.** 

Mr.  Biffles  was,  meantime,  engaged  in 
reading  the  letter  over  Frank^s  shoul- 
der. As  soon  as  be  was  convinced  oi 
the  fact  of  the  legacy »  the  discomfited 
expression  cleared  from  his  face,  he 
shook  Frank  b^  the  hand,  kissed  Emma, 
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JVincus* 
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and  lEfornned  Phil  flml  li©  yieWod  to  tbe 

*'  Yesi  but  there  is  nn cither  thing  I 
mupt  add."  rejoined  PUl.  ^^  If  you  evor 
again  inflict  upou  society  jour  homilies 
against  unfortunate  gentlcmeu,  who 
bavo  m**t  with  ncci dents,  or  mude  mis- 
taken, or  7ield<?d  to  wi^ukti esses  common 
to  us  all,  I  shnlJ  feel  ahsolved  from  my 
eiiga{>emeut,  and  be  at  perfect  libci'ty 
to  relate  *How  Mr.  BLffleg  wa«  garrot- 
ed.'" 


Mr*  Biffles  has  kept  the  latter  part 
of  tho  engagemffnt  carefully  in  mind» 
until  lateljN  when  the  agitation  for  re- 
forming  th^  city  charter  has  become  so 
ardf^t* 

Having  been  constantly  heard  to  aa- 
Bounce,  that  "  no  man  of  aense"  would 
otiject  ti>  the  presejit  course  of  tbinga — 
Mr,  BifBes  has  been  elected  aldennan — 
this  narrativG  is  published  with  altered 
names t  as  a  slight  warning  to  him  of  ih^ 
eril  oonseqneBces  of  his  present  conduct 


RHCECTJ8. 
A    STOHT   OF    TOO    XATE. 


IN  the  lovely  Age  of  Gold,  when  the 
lich  rivers  rolled  milk  and  honey, 
and  the  mountains  drew  rainbows  alxiut 
their  shoulders  as  a  lady  draws  her 
Beat  f ;  wheo  ivory  and  rubies  and  the 
tails  of  peacocks  grew  on  trees,  and 
all  tl>e  face  of  Earth  was  dimpled  with 
the  RRiiles  of  happy  people — in  the  love- 
ly Age  of  Gold,  ttie  melodiouii  Age  of 
Guld,  there  lived  a  g*>d  named  Pun,  who 
reigned  in  the  name  of  Nature.  For 
pan,  in  the  old  Greek  tongut^^  means 
All ;  and  Pan,  tho  g*>d,  stood  for  all 
that  nature  is,  that  nature  makes — all  in 
the  heavens  abovo,  or  the  earth  beneatbi 
or  tlie  waters  under  the  earth — the  itars 
in  the  sky,  and  diamonds  in  the  mine, 
and  coral  and  eheUs  in  clanging  caves 
or  mermaidens*  bowers  down  deep  un- 
der tbe  many-sounding  sea. 

But  the  chosen  haunts  of  Pan  were 
in  among  the  profound  tslmdows  of  for- 
ests, and  beneath  the  Gothic  arches  of 
brcwn  boughs.  Away  from  the  high 
heats  of  noout  he  i<lept  in  twilight  grot- 
toes; or  lolled  among  dripping  stones, 
while  praok.some  waterfalls  sprinkled 
him  with  spruy.  But  when  Jack  o'  lau- 
thoru,  and  the  £re-^es,  were  up  and 
about,  he  sang  to  the  oonstelladons 
jocund  songs  of  good*fe)Iciwsbip,  and 
danced  wtlh  the  hamadryads  under  the 
moon ;  for  Pan  was  king  of  the  green- 
wood»  and  ruled  over  all  that  waa 
wild. 

The  hamadryads,  tho  aweet-hearts  of 
Pan,  were  wood-nympha.  At  night  they 
tripped  with  hira  in  the  meadows,  in  the 
likeiiesd  of  lovely  maidens  with  eyes 


like  the  blue  sky  with  starst  and  hair  of 
yellow  moonlight.  But  no  sooner  did 
the  first  liery  streak  in  the  East  show 
that  Phoebus  was  driving  up  the  chariot 
of  the  8un,  than  they  took  root  as  they 
stood  in  their  places,  and  their  fair  soft 
flkin  was  changed  into  russet  barkt  and 
their  slender  waists  stretched  upward 
in  tall  trunks,  and  their  pliant  arms 
were  extended  and  divided  in  many 
boughs,  and  their  silver  hair  became  asi 
tender  leaflets  and  the  tendrils  of  wild 
vines. 

For  the  lives  of  the  hamadryads,  if 
still  they  live,  are  as  the  lives  of  the 
oak»  and  the  elm,  and  the  sycamore ; 
their  veins  run  sap  instead  of  red  blood  ; 
their  hearts  are  oue  with  tbe  hearts  of 
tho  trees  \  like  them»  they  spring  from 
nut  and  t>lip  ;  like  them,  they  fall  before 
the  storm  or  the  axe ;  like  them,  are 
fiCJ^thed  by  the  lightning.  It  is  they  who 
sigh  and  moan  to  the  soughing  wind  that 
comei  over  the  graves  of  shepherds ;  it 
is  they  who  groan  and  shriek  when  the 
storm  iieiid  rends  their  graceful  limbs 
and  tears  their  beautiful  hair. 

In  tljose  days,  tlio  golden  days  of 
Fan,  dwelt  Rhoacus,  the  handsome  shep- 
herd, among  the  silver  fountains  of 
Hylis,  where  ho  and  his  merry  com- 
rades ran  races  for  wild  honey,  or 
chased  the  chattering  spotted  squirrel 
to  his  hole  in  the  topmost  boughs*  A 
light-hearted,  thoughtless  fellow,  Khoe- 
cus,  to  whom  a  sad  face  or  a  sighing 
heart  were  as  strange  a  sight  as  a 
snow-ball  to  a  Hindoo,  or  a  butterfly  to 
a  shivering  Laplander. 
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lUimcus. 
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Once  Rhoeons  found  a  fulling  oak  in 
the  foreat^ — a.  venerable  and  majestic 
tree,  tliat  in  a  few  weeks,  or  so  soon  aa 
the  first  blustering  gale  should  come  to 
shake  it  by  the  shoulders,  would  be  laid 
prostrate  in  the  do»t»  and  all  the  pride 
of  its  leafy  crown  bo  broagbt  to  shame. 
So  he  was  touched  with  a  freak  of 
pity»  to  call  hia  idle,  romping  mates; 
and,  all  togetherj  iind  with  all  their 
hearts,  they  helped  the  poor,  old  forest 
kiugp  bringing  stout  beams  to  prop  him 
np,  and  tough  vines  to  bind  hira  to  his 
younger  and  more  sturdy  attendants. 

And  when  the  work  was  done,  and 
night  was  falling,  and  the  rest  had  gone 
to  bathe  their  tired  and  dusty  limbs  in  the 
cool  springs,  RhoBCUB  stretched  his  length 
on  the  dewy  grass  at  the  feet  of  his  Hue 
old  tree,  and  with  fingers  mterlocked 
under  his  head,  made  the  woods  ring 
again,  startling  the  owl  and  the  bat  with 
court  try- songs  of  old  Greece,  And  pre- 
sently there  stood,  between  him  and  the 
moon,  a  maiden,  lovelier  thnn  a  drenm 
of  going  to  heaven  on  wings,  whose  Iwik 
was  like  a  kiss,  and  her  voice  more  plea- 
sant than  the  cnmfortable^t  home-songs 
of  cricket!?-  And  she  f»nid  :  *'Rhcecus* 
^od  Rhcecu?,  beautifol  RIi(ttt:us,  I  am 
komadryad,  daughter  nf  tbe  green- 
from  llio  gray  forest  kin^  whoso 
life  your  pity  has  prolonged  1  bad  my 
lifo  at  first,  and  nil  of  good  or  beautiful 
that  pertains  to  it.  Therefore  whatso- 
ever h  in  my  gift  to  give  you,  ask  and 
take.  The  birds,  full  of  sctngs,  nro 
yours,  if  you  will  have  them  ;  and  the 
spotted  snakes,  and  the  quick,  cuauiug 
squirrels— all  these,  if  you  love  them, 
take." 

But  HbcBCus  looked  on  the  hamadry- 
ad^s  marvelous  charm,  and  his  heart 
beat  high  within  him,  and  his  eyos 
glowed  all  a-bW,e  ;  and  he  said  ;  **  Not 
the  birds,  full  of  gongs,  n^^r  the  spotted 
snakes*  nor  the  quick,  cunning  squirrels, 
— but  thee,  lovelier  than  a  dream  of 
going  to  heaven  on  wings, — thee,  and 
>Viy  step  like  a  kiss,— lht*o,  and  thy 
^  voice,  more  pleasant  tfnin  the  homo- 
songs  of  comfurtable  crickets,^thee, 
and  all  thy  wondrous  beauty  and  bless- 
edness 1  must  have.     Give  me/* 

And  the  wood -nymph  answered : 
**  Hhcecus,  thou,  too,  art  beautiful  and 
good*  and  1  will  be  thy  sweet-heart.  I 
will  kiss  Ibei*,  and  thou  shalt  kiss  me, 
under  the  kindly  stars  ;  and  wo  will  love 
upr^i-    "  '"*.  and'  cling  to  each  other 


*  Till  the  inn  growi  cold, 
And  the  *tars  are  oUl, 
Aad  the  leaves  of  the  Jadf  toeot-book  aa- 

fuW 

**  Only»  dear  Rhcecus,  beautiful  Rho^- 
ouSt  brave  Rhojcus,  let  Love  make  yoa 
always  wise  ;  nor  ever*  by  want  of 
thought,  sometimes  as  wicked  and  as 
cruel  as  want  of  heart,  forget  the  kind- 
ness which  prolonged  the  old  life  of  the 
oak,  and  filled  the  young  life  of  the  ha- 
madryad with  perfect  joy.  As  often  as 
1  send  my  bee,  to  whisper  in  your  ear 
that  I  am  waiting^rem ember,  Rhoecua." 

And  Rhoecus  promised,  as  many  pro- 
mises as  kisses,  and  they  parted — to 
meet  ogoia,  to-morrow,  and  to*inorrow, 
and  to-morrow,  they  thought, 

**  Till  the  aun  grew  oold* 
Aud  tho  etara  were  oldL" 

But  the  day  oame  at la«t  whmi  Rhooous 
forgot.  It  was  late ;  the  long  shadows 
were  falling,  and  night  was  filing  out  of 
the  woods  and  marching  abroad  over  oU 
the  land*  Rhoecus  sat  among  the  shep- 
herds playing  at  draughts,  and  liia 
thoughts  wero  all  in  the  game*  Pre- 
eetitly  a  bee  came  and  biuzed  in  his  ear ; 
but  Rhoicus  only  jerked  his  head  sharply 
aside  and  said  **pshiiw  y — going  on  with 
the  game.  And  again  the  bee  buzzed 
in  his  ear,  and  again  he  said  **  pshaw,*' 
and  *•  |)shaw,'*  mid  **  pshaw/*  And  tho 
third  time,  he  cursed  the  bee,  and  struck 
it  fiercely  with  bis  hand,  so  that,  with 
broken  wings,  and  all  in  a  buzzing  spasoit 
rolled  up  in  a  rouud  bull  with  paiot  It 
was  sharply  smitten  to  the  earth,  and 
crippled,  and  ohoked  with  dust 

When  Rhoecus  saw  what  he  had  done 
his  heart  stood  still  within  him,  and  his 
head  wont  round  and  round,  and  he 
wished  that  he  were  dead.  But  he  ten- 
derly took  up  the  dying  bee,  and  laying 
it  in  his  bosom,  fled  into  the  forest^  call- 
ing on  the  name  of  his  beloved,  filling 
all  the  air  with  iiis  penitenoe,  so  that 
the  very  bats  did  pity  him. 

But  he  found  her  not,  neither  then 
nor  over  again,  under  the  kindly  stars ; 
although,  oft*?n,  a  melancholy  wind  cam© 
out  of  the  woods  at  dusk  and  cried  **  Ohi 
Rhoecus.'* 

There  is  a  thing  that  shall  last  forever— 

**  Ttll  iho  Bun  g^rows  oold^ 
And  the  »tATii  ore  old, 

And  tli9  loavci  of  tho  Jadzmontbook  an 
fuld"— 


And  the  name  of  that  thing  i 
Late." 


**To<i 
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FILLIBUSTEBING. 


IN  tbe  year  of  grace  16S5^we  «ro 
i!iforme<5  in  the  nnWfl  narnitive  of  tho 
Sipiir  Raveneau  de  Lu!^!<aii — &  j'^Uj 
compfuiy  of  freebiioters  in  the  **  South 
sea'*  (the  Pacific  west  of  the  isthinua)^ 
of  which  he  was  oue^  descended  upon 
the  town  of  Gran  ad  a,  on  the  aouthern 
shore  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  in  Central 
America.  On  the  7th  of  April,  of  that 
yoatt  three  hundred  and  forty-five  men, 
ehieiy  English  and  French*  and  all  of 
them  very  anxiona  to  e:^nd  the  benefits 
of  French  and  Enj^li*  eivilization  to 
the  Spanish  and  loclian  inhabitants  of 
the  country*  •'  went  ash  oar  on  a  flat 
Coast,"  and  were  led  by  a  good  guide 
through  a  wood,  marehing  niprht  and 
day  until  the  9th,  when  **  sharp  Hunger** 
compelled  them  to  rest  in  a  great  sugar 
plantatioUf  four  leagues  dijstant  from 
Granada.  **  It  belonged  to  a  Knight  of 
BL  Jameses,  who,  upon  oar  arrival,  we 
failed  to  take  prisoner,  our  Leggs  btMng 
at  that  time  much  more  disposed  to  rest^ 
than  to  run  after  him,"  On  the  lOthi 
they  saw  two  ships  upon  Lake  Nicara- 
gua^ carrying  all  the  wealth  of  the  t<jwa 
to  HO  island  two  leagues  off ;  ami,  after 
brief  ciiu^uJtation,  *' we  exhorted  one 
another  to  full  on  bravely,"  and  ad- 
vanced at  a  **  round  pace"  to  the  attack. 
Tlie  freeb^HitiTs  lost  but  four  men  killed 
and  eight  wounded  ;  **  which,  in  truth, 
was  very  cheap."  Thereupon,  they  re- 
paired to  the  church  and  sang  Tt  Dfuttu 
and  then  detached  a  party  *'to  go  and 
find  out  some  women /*  to  bo  ranaomed ; 
and  finally  sent  word  to  the  Spaniards 
that  they  must  ransom  the  town,  or  it 
would  be  bumL  The  Spaniards  did 
not  trouble  themselves  to  answer  5 
*'  whic'h  at  last  constrained  some  of  us 
to  set  fire  to  the  Houaeg  out  of  meer 
S  pi  gilt  and  lievengo."  The  pirates  part- 
ly intended  to  pasa  throngh  the  Lake  to 
the  **  North  Sea"  (Caribbean  8ea).  but 
wanting  the  facilities  to  do  that,  they 
cut  their  way  back  through  andmscades 
of  8pQniarda,  and  tropical  foi'ests,  and 
deadly  disease,  reaching  the  shore  again 
ujfon  the  2t>th  of  the  month  ;  and  so 
**  got  out  of  those  part^  of  the  World, 
which,  though  very  charming  and  agree- 
able to  those  who  nre  settled  there,  yet 
did  not  appear  to  be  »o  to  an  handful 
of  Men  as  we  were,  without  Shipping, 
the  tnost  part  of  our  time  without  Vic- 
tuals, and  wandering  amidst  a  multitude 


of  Enemies,  against  whom  we  were 
obliged  to  be  continually  upon  our 
Guard,  and  who  did  all  that  in  them  lay 
to  deprive  us  of  subsist© nee." 

The  artless  tales  of  such  earlier  mis- 
sionaries of  human  progress  and  the  ru* 
perior  races  in  Central  Americai  closely 
resemble  those  of  their  successors  with 
whom  we  are  contemporary.  The  Sieur 
de  Lussan^g  foray  upon  Granuda*  read 
in  quaint  old  type,  bais  a  Httle  air  of  un- 
reality, and  the  crime  is  so  remote  that 
it  be  come  a  almost  romantic.  But  the 
same  relation  of  the  same  transaction 
by  a  vagabond  of  our  owu  time,  told  in 
yesterday *s  newu paper,  U  only  shocking 
and  disgusting  in  its  details. 

The  old  pirates  were  outlaws  in  an 
outlawed  region.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Spanish  Main  had  been  themselves 
robbers  *md  spoilers.  The  provinces 
they  occupied  were  subject  to  Spain, 
but  Spain  cared  only  to  strain  their 
treasure  from  them,  drop  by  drop,  like 
blood,  to  bitjat  her  eollers.  England 
and  France  were  at  war  with  Spain,  and 
the  easti^st  strokes  they  could  deal,  and 
the  moy.t  deadly,  ^vero  those  upon  the 
American  possessions.  For  a  century 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  had  been 
debatable  ground.  Removed  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  any  power  which  could 
make  it^  laws  respected  in  debul,  the 
whole  Central  American  regiiiu  was  00a* 
vulsed  with  strife,  as  deadly  and  coa*l 
tiuuoua  as  the  elemental  fury  of  the 
tropics.  It  was  the  arena  of  the  world. 
Superstition  and  religious  rage  burnt 
there  more  wastingly  than  volcanic  fireB* 
The  Holy  Church  of  Rome  sent  over 
shiploadif  of  racks  and  thumb-screws 
to  allure  the  Indian  lambs  to  the  fold, 
and  the  pure  religion  and  undefiled  of 
the  Eughsh  Churcli  withstood  the  dread- 
ful cruelties  of  the  Inquisition  with  J 
bloody  retaliation.  The  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  the  country — a  mild  and 
tender  race — wore  the  victims  of  all 
sides,  and  were  ruthlessly  conquered 
and  enslaved  by  every  victory.  Gold 
wa^  the  object,  and  blood  the  means  of 
the  long  sanguinary  fftrnggle  which 
makes  up  the  history  of  Central  Ame- 
rloa;  until,  within  a  century,   the  tor-| 

f>or  of  pure  exhau.stioa  paralyzed  the! 
and,  and  it  has  lain  for  years  upon  thflj 
equator,  moribund i 

After  the  French  revolution,  both  the 
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pdtrlcian  and  plebeiaQ  clashes  in  Spauisli 
AmeHca  di*&trod  to  separate  from  Spain, 
Tli*J  foruior*  because  it  feared  that  the 
r«fonna  imposed  upon  the  8piuiisli 
monarchjr  would  he  transplanted  to  the 
proTuuMs,  and  destroy  tho  patrioiao 
pn»ragiittve  of  absolute  oppression; 
the  lattt^n  bec^iuse  the  movement  of 
North  America  and  Europe  had  even 
ttirred  the  stagnation  of  despotism 
in  which  thi!  proirineed  were  iiowly  da- 
cayinj^.  In  1621,  therefore,  Spaniili 
Amanoft  became  indepandenL  Binoe 
liial  date,  its  internal  hiilory  has  heen 
■  rMOffd  of  constant  dUBpreooes,  j«<d- 
QVfliwt  and  iasnrrections.  The  states 
liav0  b«ea  oeaselesslj  %hting  within 
their  awn  KniitSt  or  with  eaoo  other. 
The/  made  aooikMemtion  and  dksol^- 
td  it*  Thj»  woild  has  not  eren  heard 
the  ince94nQt  quari^U  miieh  lees  h«eded 
it  But  STiddemj,  in  our  da^,  the  Ceotial 
Amifrioan  Stat4»s  hare  again  h^eeoe  ef 
Tast  importance,  and  their  tMths  ehftl- 
leoge  dailj  miemi  and  atteotioii. 

At  thia  moment  (Hardi,  1€S7)  timw 
is  ft  freebootor  in  one  of  thoae  alalpib  Is 
naoli  sorer  pUsbl  than  the  old  ninto  de 
TiHtmni  when  be  and  hia  friends  sacked 
Gfinads,  or  the  earlier  piraie,  Iforgan, 
who  burnt  Panama ;  and*  althouglifiear* 
1/  two  hiindp»d  years  have  pawed  aad 
even  twa  bondr^  jean  i^  in  En^and. 
at  war  with  Snain,  the  dtiseos  of  Loo- 
dna  did  not  pobliolj  assemhle  to«xpf«8B 
llieir  STOBpathj  for  d«  Lwssan — jet. 
in  New  Tock,  to-da j*  in  the  chM  eitj  of 
s  coaatrr  thti  has  nominallj  sene  «epe^ 
ctal  Chnsipsii  md  deaioenille  cImm, 
the  citiseas  m  ■■isihm  iI  to  wwpitfm, 
mUia^.  Hm  hofis  of  tbe  miovw  of 
0eli«n«s*s  aaflossnr,  who  has  octlevtd 
llMssas  Qtwidft  ID  he  hmwi  tolfe 
Msad.  And  as  the  old  piraftee  oe«plid 
MirOBiBSiS  wtlh  Tt  A;m«,  Aie  new 

SsBdS  lies  «s4  dcBoctatis  oqrsslilf . 
At  tMt,  theoMMvdmrs  of  tihs 
tesish  win  bid  Hhe  Miil  «f  sHHinr 


and  gnaw  It  with  his  teeth,  like  a  raren- 
one  wolf,  seyinpf  to  the  rest»  ''I  wiU 
serve  you  all  alike,  if  you  show  me  not 
another  way/  " 

Walker  bad  other  objects  thoD  psos- 
ent  booty  merely;  but  the  iiiifrnniMpQiij 
he  has  occasioned  are  a  thoassad-rail  1 
more  dreadful  than  those  usuallj  is- 
oorded  as  the  consequences  of  the  old 
forays.  And  to  what  end  ?  Mouth 
afLer  month,  now  for  nearly  two  yeiurs^ 
jottDg  men  hare  been  fvhipped  by  re- 
spoosibb  agents  in  New  Y'ork  and  New 
Orleans  to  Nicaragua,  and  for  what 
purpose?  Hundreds  have  gno^— not 
thnee  hundred  Temain  shov«  groond^* 
by  whose  means — to  wlisl  mtd  ?  Wss 
it  a  scheme  of  oolonisatioii  in  good 
faith?  We  haire  not  eeen  a  sohtaiy 
man  who  betiores  as ;  boi  asaiMsisg  iW 
&en  it  has  fitikad  so  disastiosijy  ifast 
sveiT  city  and  viflage  in  ths  eowtl^ 
ahoud  warn  anjbody,  who  intfiods  is 
siii;giftls«of AefiMSts.    WssitastiboBS 

psrties,  ingoodfidlh?  Thsn  wli j  sro 
both  Iboss  partias  in  smst  Is  m  sbbb. 
•gainst  ths  mTsdsr  I  Hsii^  fuAWnH 
^  missiaa.  or  foiled  k  itTwh j  is  lis 


still  Itngsiing! 
griof,  mad 
coBseqseses  of 
Thennentevtf 
ss  IttdisB  osciqsi 
i^gitstioo  to  be  1 
£»  groat  Christiaa  I 
Then  its  f 
toefsij  TO 
Wslker, 


lofa^ 


iir  IMS.  OS  siis  ^ 
gHych  iTBiW  sf  tabs 

lishssksfsMsf«s    ' 

«d    M 


isf^Uii^.  Hsis,  wwM- 
sse^gbt  jsn^jlgs;  «i 

pspsisaaXsvOilaswMi  Sss  Fkw- 
sisBs ;  fsssfiesd  bw  la  HtfjniOe^  C^H 
feM;  sBd.  is  ths  jsss  VS&K  st  Iks 
fces4  ef  illy  er  sud^     ii  ii  i  ii  ilii  sf 

itw  WMi^2^ed  U^^^tf  Wi^^^^M,  mf 
w^wsrybAC  aad  emdsd  J  »  UsTm 

msbsm*  a     ixflMSiA  ss  sow  jwass  SB^  BSSSBMnr 
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frrant  of  58^000  acres  of  land.  On  the 
5tli  of  May,  in  tliat  y&uis  ho  sailed  for 
that  country  with  fifty  six  followers. 

Nicaragua  is  fine  of  the  loveliest  of 
tropical  states  ;  rich  in  natural  products, 
4Uidi  upon  its  Pacific  slopes,  not  un- 
healthy in  climate ;  while,  through  itM 
lake  and  river,  it  otiTcJis  ii  oonrenient  and 
rapid  transit  from  sea  to  sea.  Its  gov- 
ernment is  uomiimlly  republican ;  but 
tho  htnguor  ttud  ifjaorance  of  its  inhab- 
itants, who  are  of  mixed  races,  keep  it 
in  a  aemi-bnrbftj-ouB  condition,  without 
maDufaotures  or  industry,  or  any  prac- 
tical improveraent  of  its  natural  advan- 
togea.  It  has  b&en  oonstantly  embroiled 
in  civil  wars  since  the  dissolution  of  the 
Central  American  Confederacy,  In  1838. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  atato  the  details 
of  these  struggles.  It  is  enough  to 
know  that,  in  the  mouth  of  May»  18.54^ 
there  had  been  a  battle  which  resulted 
in  the  assumption  of  two  governments 
in  the  country — the  libertU,  which  had 
its  headquarters  at  Leon,  IJxe  old  capi™ 
tal  of  Nicaragua,  and  the  legitimist 
(as  the  government  party  called  itself), 
which  centred  at  Granada.  The  latter 
faction  held  the  southern  portion  of  the 
state  ;  and  the  furmer  occupied  the 
northern.  After  the  battle,  in  May, 
l834t  the  liberal  besieged  Granada  for 
ten  months  j  but,  in  February,  1855, 
retired,  and,  pursued  by  the  legiti- 
mists, a  bloody  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween the  factions,  at  Massayai  which 
was  disastrous  to  tlie  hberuls. 

In  May,  1855,  Walker  and  his  fifty- 
six  men  arrived  from  California,  and,  at 
tho  end  of  June,  marched »  with  two 
hundred  Nicaraguan  liberals,  upon 
Kivas,  a  city  upon  Lake  Nicaragua, 
oc^napied  by  tlie  legitimists.  The  at- 
tack was  repulsed.  Walker  and  his 
fifty -six  men  had  taken  up  their  poai- 
tiou  in  a  house,  which  the  enemy  fired, 
and  the  ex-president  of  Souora  and  his 
men  out  their  way  hack  to  tho  coast  of 
San  Juan  del  gur.  There  was  tjome 
ikimiishiug  during  the  summer;  and,  in 
October,  at  the  head  of  two  hundred 
Americaus,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
natives,  Walker  took  possession  of  one 
of  the  Transit  Corapany*s  steamers,  at 
Virgin  Bay,  sailed  to  Granada,  which 
lies  upon  the  lake,  and  captured  tho 
city  after  a  few  shots,  while  the  enemy 
were  expecting  him  at  liivas,  forty 
miles  distant.  A  treaty  followed  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  and  a  government 
neleoted  ffom  both  sides  was  con^^titut^ 


ed.  Don  Patricio  Rivas,  who  had  been 
an  official  under  the  legitimist  rule, 
was  made  provisional  president  for 
fourteen  montlis :  Walker  was  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army ;  Corralt 
tho  legitimist  geueral,  was  minister  of 
war;  Fnrker  H.  French^  an  ex- Cali- 
fornia editor,  minister  of  the  Hacienda  ; 
Don  Finnio  Ferrer,  a  gentleman  of 
Granada,  minister  of  public  credit ;  and 
General  Maximo  Xeres  (who  had  been 
the  predecessor  of  Walker  in  tho 
command  of  the  liberals),  minister  of 
foreign  affiura.  This  government  was 
recognized  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  minister 
of  the  United  States,  the  only  foreign 
minister  then  resident  in  Nicaragua. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  new  govern- 
ment eommonced  by  shooting  its  minis- 
ter of  war,  who  was  detected  in  trea- 
sonable correspondence  with  the  enemy ; 
and  by  sending  Mr.  French  to  Wash- 
ington as  minister,  who  was  not  locog- 
nized  by  the  United  States  Government ; 
and  also  by  dispute bing  Major  Loms 
SchlesKinger  as  ambassador  to  Costa 
Rica,  to  propose  a  treaty  of  amity, 
which  that  state  answered  by  declaring 
war  upon  Nicaragua — ^doubtless^  re-gard- 
ing  Walker  as  the  smtdl  European 
states  regarded  Napoleon,  as  no  less 
dangerous  a  friend  than  enemy. 

These  steps  were  not  auspicious ;  but 
the  Rivas- Walker  government  was  not 
inactive.  In  the  year  1840,  tlie  State 
of  Nicaragua  had  granted  a  right  of 
way  through  the  country  to  a  steam- 
ship company,  upon  certain  oonditions. 
Of  coiu^se,  during  the  incessant  internal 
wars  tliis  stean^-sldp  company's  prop- 
erty was  liable  to  beavy  tiixation,  and  it 
naturally  desired  peace.  It  was  noticed 
in  this  country  and  in  England,  that 
Walker  had  used  the  ships  of  that  com- 
pany for  his  transport  upon  tbo  lake. 
Some  kind  of  mutual  intelligence  waSt 
consequently,  inferred ;  but  in  Febru- 
ary, 185(5,  to  the  amazement  of  every- 
body, and  especially  of  Nicaragua  stock- 
holders, tho  Rivas- Walker  government 
seized  the  property  of  the  company* 
upon  the  ground  that  the  conditions  of 
tho  compact  between  it  and  the  state 
had  not  been  observed,  estimating  the 
company's  debt  to  the  state  at  $3CJ(X000, 
and  its  property  at  $200,000,  and  there- 
upon transferred  the  grant  to  other 
parties,  supposed  to  bo  oommercial 
rivals  of  tiie  original  grantees.  Tho 
representatives  of  the  old  grantees  ap- 
plied for  aid  at  Washingt/>n;  but  thd 
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United  States  GoTemment  proffer(*d  no 
consolation  in  the  premisoi**  ilean- 
while  the  Costa  Ricans  had  marched 
into  Nicamgua,  and  were  in  possession 
of  Rivos,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  that 
Stato.  Here  a  disastrous  battle  was 
fought  in  April,  1S56.  Both  armies 
wer«  nearly  destroyed*  The  Costa 
Ricana  tott4?rod  home  again,  and  Walker 
fell  back  upon  Granada.  A  decree  had 
been  issued  granting  two  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  o?  land  to  every  emigrant 
who  would  Qome  and  settle  upon  it ;  and, 
under  this  pretensei  hundreds  of  men 
left  the  United  States,  although  the  pres- 
ident issued  his  proolamation  against 
the  violation  of  tho  Neutrality  Laws. 
At  length  the  other  states  of  Central 
America  began  to  take  up  arma,  ap- 
prehending an  applicjition  of  filibuster- 
ism  to  their  own  territories. 

Fully  to  secure  the  uitimato  purpose 
of  this  movement  in  Nicarngua,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Kivas- Walker  Gor- 
emment  to  be  sustained  by  the  United 
States,  and  Mr.  French  having  failed  to 
bo  received,  a  priest  of  Granada,  and  a 
native  Nicaraguan»  the  Padre  Vijflf  was 
sent  to  Wagliington,  and  was  recog- 
nised there  as  mini  titer.  Actual  re- 
Ia.tions  were  now  establiffhed  with  the 
tJjiited  States.  The  army  was  under 
fx>mixiand  of  Walker ;  all  the  foreign 
intrigue  in  the  state,  of  course,  passed 
through  him ;  he  had  perfect  intelli- 
gence with  the  Transit  Company,  and 
with  the  emigration  that  poured  in  under 
its  auspices,  to  encourage  whichf  a  free 

S as  sage  was,  at  one  time,  offered  from 
[ew  Orleans  and  New  York  to  Nieara* 
gua — the  American  newspapers,  espe- 
cittUy  at  tho  South,  were  loudly  celebrat- 
ing this  emancipation  of  Central  America 
from  ignorance  and  despotism  ;  tho  sub- 
ject excited  profound  political  attention  ; 
all  kinds  of  political  po.isibi litres  began 
to  glimmer  in  the  future,  isimultaiieously 
with  the  tragical  debate  of  the  extension 
of  slavery  in  Kansas ;  inchoate  ideas 
filled  many  minds ;  theories  of  the  in- 
domitable Saxon  race,  the  march  of  em- 
pire, tho  ropublicanixafion  of  the  conti- 
nent, superior  and  inferior  people,  all 
the  sentimental  variations  of  manifest 
destiny — meaning  '^to  get  what  you 
can,  and  hold  what  you  get" — became 

^¥ftry  conspicuous   in  newspapers   and 
ccmversation. 

They  became  so  conspicuous  that 
President   Rivas    took    the    alarm    at 

•  last,  05  Costa  Eica  bad  done  at  iirst, 


and  being  the  head  of  the  govemmeott 
of  wliich  ho  had  been  named  provision- 
al president  for  fourteen  months,  by 
the  treaty  of  peace,  dated  October  23, 
1855,  and  so  in  g<:>od  faith  to  ooutinuf«t 
"unless  the  president,  in  full  council 
of  ministers,  should  resolve  to  csll  an 
election  before  the  end  of  the  tim«<,** 
(Art.  II-,  of  the  Treaty),  ho  resolved 
to  assert  his  rights  as  ohief  of  the  gov- 
emment;  andt  naturally  suspecting  the 
intentions  of  the  commander-in-chief. 
Walker,  President  Rivnst  with  his  min« 
ister  of  war,  Salazar*  departed  to  Leoa 
in  the  month  of  June,  1656,  and  de- 
clared tho  government  to  be  removed 
to  that  city*  This  was  irregular,  be- 
cause, by  the  second  '*  additional**  arti- 
cle of  the  Treaty  of  Feace,  the  govern- 
ment was  to  reside  in  Granada ;  but  it 
was  a  justifiable  measure  of  public  safe- 
ty. Walker  beiug  at  that  time  in  trea- 
sonable correspondence  with  a  Cuban 
adventurer. 

Upon  Kivas's  retirement  to  Leon, 
"Walker  proclaimed  him  and  his  minis- 
ter-at- war,  Salazar*  traitors,  and  or- 
dered a  new  election  for  president, 
which  was  held  on  the  24th  of  June. 
Walker  was  elected,  as  Louis  Napo- 
leon was  elected  Emperor  of  France ; 
and,  a  few  weeks  afterward,  he  caused 
SuUuur  to  be  put  to  death  at  Granada, 
The  pretended  election  of  Walker  re- 
duced the  country  to  the  precise  condi- 
tion in  which  the  Fillibuster  found  it* 
upon  his  arrival  thirteen  months  before. 
Since  June,  1856,  there  have  been  two 
governments  in  Nicaragua;  the  one 
com  posed  of  foreigners  headed  by 
Walker,  and  the  other*  of  native  Nica- 
raguans  and  other  Central  AmericauSt 
chiefly  Costa  Kicans,  allies  of  their 
neighbor  Nicaragua,  On  the  IDth  of 
August,  Walker^a  government  wus  ro- 
cognized  by  Mr  Wheeler,  who  had  ac- 
knowledged the  Rivas-Wulker  govern- 
ment. The  Padre  Vijil  returned,  and 
Walker  hiistened  to  appoint  his  suc- 
cessor,  but  ^Ir.  Oaksmtth  and  Don 
Firm  in  Ferrer,  who  have  been  suooess^ 
ivoly  seut  by  him  to  Washington, 
have  not  been  received  by  our  govern- 
ment, which,  to  the  honor  of  Mr.  Marcy 
be  it  said»  has  declined  otEcialiy  to 
countenance  an  adventurer  in  a  foreign 
state,  merely  because  h^  chanced  to  be 
bom  an  American, 

From  the  moment  of  his  election  at 
president  to  tlie  present,  William 
Walker  being  thrown  entirely  upon  hia 
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own  resources,  wrtfiont  the  favor  of  th© 
Uuited  States  povcrament,  without  tbe 
support  of  ft  NicRrapfimn  party,  which 
has  etitiri'ly  dt^sc^rted  him,  or  of  the 
steatn-sbip  company,  which  is  practicftl- 
ly  powerless  for  t ho  time*  its  boats  he- 
ing  seized  by  the  native  armji  has  ex- 
posed to  the  whole  world  the  measure 
of  his  capacity.  The  man»  who,  a  year 
since,  having  the  semblance  of  right 
npon  his  side,  was  the  active  agent  of 
the  government  which  held  the  capitals 
and  controlled  the  resources  of  the 
country,  bos  discovered  that  that  sem* 
hlance  of  ris"ht  was  his  whole  power. 
Totally  unable  to  cope  with  the  circum- 
Btanoes  of  his  poaitiorj,  he  now  ( March, 
1857)  skulks  along  the  road  between 
the  Lake  and  the  Pacific,  a  conspicuous 
criminal,  a  forlorn  adventurer,^  the 
contemptible  captain  of  a  hun<]red 
wretched  men,  starved,  demoralized,  and 
utterly  miserable  ;  himf?elf  the  direct 
occasion  of  an  extremity  of  human 
BufFeriug,  the  story  of  which  is  like 
that  of  the  plague  m  Napoleon's  army 
at  JafiTa* 

And  grave  men  and  grave  joumalB 
contemplate  the  ridiculous,  and*  in  r©- 
Bpect  of  others,  tragical  career  of  this 
incompetent  Bombastes,  and  philoso- 
phize about  the  destiny  of  our  country 
m  overspreading  the  continent. 

Mr.  WQliam  Walker's  personal  views 
are  as  important  as  those  of  the  old 
pirate  Morgan,  or  his  compeer  Lolonoia, 
or  Rooho  Brasiliano,  or  Bartolomeo 
Portugues,  or  Captain  Kidd  ;  but  any 
Buch  man,  used  as  a  tool,  becomes  tm- 
mediately  important,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, quite  worth  while  to  know  what 
wag  the  meaning  of  this  descent  upon 
Nicaragua,  if  it  meant  anything  beyond 
a  personal  scrabble  for  power  and 
booty*  Nor  is  it  very  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain. 

The  Rivas-WaDcer  government  was 
established  in  Nicaragua  in  the  autumn 
of  1855.  On  the  11th  of  January, 
1856,  Walker  made  a  contract  with  a 
Captain  F.  A.  Lame,  agent  of  Domingo 
do  Goioouria,  *'flole  holder  and  depos- 
itory of  the  goods  and  chattels  belong* 
ing  to  the  cause  of  Cuba,  consisting  in 
money,  a  vessel,  and  muuitions  of 
war."  To  this  contract,  Walker  agrees 
firstlvf  to  help  Cuba  and  **  her  liberty," 
after  he  has  **  consolidated  the  peace" 
of  Nicaragua;  secondly*  he  makes 
cx>miiion  cause  of  the '  resources  of 
Kioanigua«  with  those  of  the  revolu- 


tionary party  of  Cuba ;  thirdly,  he  i 
quires  a  full  statement  of  the  Spaniall 
resources  upon  the  island;  and  fourlli^l 
hj.  he  and  Capt.  Lainc  accept  the  wholel 
as  the  preamble  of  a  more  elaborate <( 
contract.  In  consequence  of  this  agree*^ 
ment,  in  the  following  March,  Domingo! 
de  Goicouria  went  to  Nicaragua,  and  j 
was  made  Brigadier  General  in  Walker't'J 
army;  Walker  baling  made  these  pro- 4 
miises  without  the  knowledge,  so  ftir  as<j 
appears,  of  his  government;  disposing* I 
of  Nicaragua  as  if  he  were  alreadj^l 
that  state — ^and  afterward  declaring  th^j 
government  invalid,  when  it  was  re- 
moved by  President  Rivas  to  Leon,  in 
consequence  of  such  treachery  as  this* 

Wo  are  far  from  s<upposing  thalj 
Walker  necessarily  meant  to  ketp  tho^ 
contract,  because  he  signed  it.  HiM 
first  necessity  was  munitions  of  wap^ 
and  money,  and  he  was,  doubtless,  verr  I 
williug  to  purchase  them  upon  suca<j 
easy  terms  as  his  word.  If  he  did 
mean  to  keep  the  contract,  it  prove 
the  ultimate  intention  which  othet  j 
events  revealed;  if  ho  did  not,  it  illus*  j 
tratea  the  quality  of  bis  honor*  The  | 
Cuban  movement  in  the  United  States,^ 
as  explained  and  justified  at  Osteud  by ! 
Ilia  Excellency,  James  Buchanan,  tha  \ 
Hon.  Pierre  Soule,  and  Mr.  Mason,  is  < 
no  secret.  It  is  notoriously  a  move*^ 
meat  for  the  extension  of  slavery,  Ik  ' 
ia  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  some 
time  subsequent  to  the  signing  of  this 
contract,  between  Goicouria's  agent  ' 
and  Walker,  that  eminent  American^ 
citizen  and  lover  of  liberty,  the  Hon* 
Pierre  Soule,  went  to  Nicaragua,  and 
established  relatioDS  with  the  Fillibus-J 
tor. 

By  this  time — ^the  summer  of  1856— i 
the  great  contest  between  slavery  and  \ 
freedom  upon  this  continent  had  beea  i 
brought  to  open  battle.  For  the  firsfej 
time  in  our  political  history,  a  vast' 
party  was  organized  upon  the  fiinda-  i 
mental  principle  of  no  further  slavery  ^ 
extension*  The  difference  came  toi 
blows,  and  blood,  and  anarchy,  in  the  i 
territory  of  Kansas;  and  to  the  most^ 
searching  and  solemn  debate  and  vote,  / 
throughout  the  country.  Tbe  slavery  | 
party,  accustomed  to  victory,  wera  ] 
amazed  at  the  vital  earnestness  of  tJia  < 
straggle,  and  could  with  difficulty  iin* 
derstand  how  a  people,  which  hadi 
only  made  mouths  at  the  fugitive  slava  ^ 
law,  and  had  only  murmured  protests 
against    the    repeal    of    the    Missouri 
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f^Tctrnfue  ftiid  th<»  Kansas- Nebraska 
bill,    ftliMuld   so  jiudilrnly    tiike   i\  lufty 
nor?*!  ground  in  politics,  and  declare 
l^thiit  tiu'y  vfilupd  tliP  mu\  more  than  the 
'kkIv  of  the  Union.  In  Wpw  of  8uch  sar- 
Iprivirij^  developments,  the  slave  party 
[iinhirully    thmiglit    it    miglit     become 
D^cessiif  y  to  relax  their  q:>eed  a  little ; 
lit  might  even   b«    politic    to    concede 
|!Kn»'^'i9  for  tije  present,  but  the  great 
policy  of  slavery  exteoi^lofi    must    be 
Qritained,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  ruptoro 
Qt  i\w  Union, 
A   general  doctrine  ba«  long    been 
i»iit  among  sagacions  slave-politi- 
Dians  that  the  extreme  southern  slave 
tatea  tnigbt,  one  day,  find  it  necessary 
to  chfiugfl  their  contederated  relations* 
and  fi>f m  a  slave  republic,  consisting  of 
those  states  and  the  old  Spanish  provin- 
ces ot*  Central  America^  which  should 
abandon  the  northern  state b,  and  per- 
llifips  Canada,  to  the  blight  of  freedom, 
fwhiJe  they  advanced  in  a  career  of  hu* 
I  inanity  and  the  Christian  graces  which 
^jlavery  in  the  tropics  would  oaturaUy 
flevelop.     The  Cuba    movement    in    a 
'  ait^ — let  us  rather  say,  a  blighted  blos- 
[lom — of  this  theory,    and,    naturally, 
[those  whn  preferred  their  own  tyranny 
[to  that  of  the  Spaniards  in  Cuba,  would 
[wish  well  to  the  Walker  war  in  Nica- 
[lagna;    and  the   midsummer  of  1856, 
I  therefore,  finds  Messrs.  Soule  and  froi- 
[  ocMiria  in  full  intelligence  with  the  PilU- 
I  buster— the  object  of  all,  of  course,  be- 
I  to  extend  the  blessings  of  American 
and  progressive  popular  institu- 
Soni?  over  those  unhappy  regions. 
In  Augustt  1850,   Goioooria  was  op- 
I  pointed  by   Walker,  who  had   elected 
[timself  president  in  June,  as  his  minis- 
I  ter  to  England.     A  letter  from  Walker 
hto  Giiicouria,  then  in  New  York,  fully 
1  explfuns   the  general  intention   of  the 
Central    American    movement.     It    is 
^ted  in  Granada  on  the  12th  August, 
'  Walker  tells  his  agent  tliat  he 

tpropiHiite  English  favor  by  showing 
'  the  English  government  that  tlie  Kica- 
ruguau  movement  does   not  mean   au- 
neiation — **You    can   make   them  see 
^  that    the   only   way   to    cut    the    ex- 
>  panding  and  expansive  democracy  of 
the  N<»rth  ia  by  a  powerful  and  com* 
pact    Southern    federation    based    on 
!  military  principles."     He  reminds  him 
[that  the  arrangement  of  the  Mosquito 

Suention  ♦*  ia  necessary  to  the  work  we 
ave  *m  hand  after  our  Central  Ameri- 
can affairs  are  settled."    The  prospect 


elates  **  General"  Walker.    ♦♦  Tell 

be  must  send  me  the  tiew^  and  let  me 
know  whether  '  Cuba  must  and  shall  be 
free'— but  not  for  the  Yankees,  Oh! 
no  !  that  fine  country  is  not  fit  for  those 
barbarous  Yankees.  What  would  such 
a  psalm-singing  set  do  in  the  ij«latid  ?*' 
The  tone  of  this  letter,  with  collateral 
circumstances,  probably  induced  Goj- 
c^nria,  who  was  a  native  Cuban^  t^  o*)n- 
sider whether  cats*-pawB  were  altogether 
extinct.  He  delayed.  Walker  was  im- 
patient, and  heard  suspicious  stories — 
wrote  liira  a  curt  letter  eight  days  after 
the  one  from  which  we  have  quoted ;  wag 
asked  for  satisfaction  by  Goicouria,  find 
that  gentleman  was  deprived  of  his  mis- 
sion on  the  27th  of  September.  There- 
upon, Goicouria  withdrew  entirely  from 
his  complicity  with  Walker,  and  was 
replaced  by  Mr.  ITenningsen,  who  had 
been  a  soldier  in  Hungary  and  S paint 
and  had  married  in  this  country  a 
srjuthem  widow,  with  pos^ses&ions,  Hen- 
uingfien  is  the  only  man  of  the  Walker 
crew  who  has  shown  any  mDitary  abili- 
ty. He  was  !»ent  by  the  '*  General  "  to 
bum  Granada,  and,  being  surrounded 
by  the  enemy,  he  fought  i^th  skill  and 
spirit. 

Daring  the  month  of  Sfiptember^  1856, 
it  was  well  known  that  Mr.  Soole  had 
been  in  Nicaragua,  and  it  was  announced 
that  he  had  purchased  large  estates  in 
that  oountiy.  This  was  very  credi- 
ble; for,  by  two  decrees — one  of  the 
22d  April  and  the  other  of  the  16th 
July,  1856 — the  property  of  **  the  eno* 
mies  of  the  country "  had  been  confis- 
cated by  W^alker,  and  it  was  estimated 
that  five  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
valuable  property  would  be  sold  within 
three  or  four  years,  in  consequence  of 
these  decrees.  This  meant,  simply, 
that  Walker  had  ejected  the  property- 
owners  and  seized  their  land.  We  are 
not  apprised  of  the  truth  of  the  story 
that  Mr.  Soule  really  bought  lands ;  but 
his  name,  as  a  friend  of  the  slave  sys- 
tem, was  weU  fciir»mi,  and  the  mere 
rumor  thathe had  invested  in  Nioaragne 
would  inspire  confidence  in  many  minds 
that  the  waste  traces  of  Central  Ame- 
rica would,  under  Walker,  be  taught  le 
blossom  05  til e  rose,  with  the  system  so 
graciously  designed  to  lead  AfHca  to 
the  Lord.  The  intent  and  spirit  of  the 
rumor  were  confirmed  on  t'-  -  \''*^  of 
September,  18»'5<i,  by  a  deer-  jg 

ail  the  acts  of  the  congress  ui  i  uu  nuer- 
atioB  of  which  Nicaroguii  w&s  a  coo- 


gtif  :*  ^^rt  until  she  withdraw  in 
A I  and  which  acUi  when  ahe 

wiiii.jii  *>  ♦  ^U«  confirmed  a«  still  anthori- 
tatave.  The  reason  given  by  Walker 
for  ftiintilling  the  laws,  waei  the  safe  one 
that  they  wore  nn suited  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  country. 

Now  the  simple  history  of  this  import- 
ant matti^ris  thiir:  The  Central  Ameri- 
can states  bpcarae  independent  in  1821. 
In  \&23  the  federal  constiCaent  assembly 
met,  and  in  Apri!,  1 824,  aboliahod  slavery 
and  declared  the  slave-trade  piracy.  In 
1838t  the  confederation  wa»  diftfiolvod— 
each  state  became  again  independent 
and  sovereign — but  each  recognised  all 
the  federal  laws  which  woro  not  incom- 
patible with  their  own  state  constitu- 
tions. Those  old  laws  had,  therefore, 
precisely  the  same  authority  as  the  new 
ones.  But  the  old  laws  were  never 
"codified,"  and,  consequently,  there 
was  great  difflcalfey  in  knowing  in  de- 
tail what  they  were,  Mr.  E.  George 
Squier,  General  Taylor^s  minister  to 
Nicaragua,  who  has  written  a  book 
about  the  country  which  contains  a 
great  deal  of  information,  and  who  went 
up  and  down  the  land  with  his  heart 
hankering  and  his  mouth  watering  for 
it,  Mid  clearly  in  a  constant  droll  panio, 
lest  England  should  eat  it  up  before 
America  bit  it — Mr,  Squler  writes  to 
the  Londtm  l^mcs  that  **  General" 
Walker  has  only  "  washed  his  slate/* 
and  that,  by  abrogatmg  the  federal  de- 
crees, he  had  not  restored  slavery,  for 
slavery  can  only  exist  in  virtue  of  posi- 
tive laws.  Now,  whatever  oonfu.'jion 
there  may  have  been  in  knowing  the  old 
laws,  one  law  was  simple  and  supreme — 
the  one  abolishing  slavery — and  if 
Walker  had  meant  really  to  help  the 
cailBO  of  human  liberty,  he  would  have 
excepted  that,  or  would  immediately 
have  restored  it  He  did  neither- 
Probably  he  thought — certainly  hia  par- 
dBaoB  in  the  United  States  Uiought — 
that,  as  slavery  had  always  existed  in 
tho.-*u  states  by  the  Spanish  law,  the 
original  status  of  the  slave  recurred  by 
tint  abrogation  of  the  law  of  abiiUtion. 

Tlti^   wag,    dotibtlpsis,    Iiifl   intention. 
Hi  ^       ^  iuGrunada  on  the 

L>J  OntheaOthof 

Ott 'III  r  i.iii<uring,  Mr.  Jobu  L.  Rich- 
mond, to  put  beyond  all  question  what 
the  views  of  Walker  were,  writes  from 
tbo  Mino  Granada  U*  the  Xlon.  Charles 
S.  MoniheiMlt  of  Koutuoky,  a  witv  long 
ktlAr,  ifl  wbioh  ho  de«orlbo«  the  dkonoi 
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of  the  country,  and  the  happy  odT^enij 
of  the  good  *'  General^*  Walker  amnng^ 
the  barbarians  of  that  region.  In  %\ 
strain  of  the  purest  philosophical  piroj*  1 
cy,  which  would  have  edified  the  SietiM 
de  Luasan,  who  did  not  trouble  himself  f 
to  write  letters  when  ho  tarried  ill'' 
Granada,  Mr.  Richmond  states  : 

**  I  liar©  sftici,  and  it  m  the  epmion  cot  only 
of  Oeaeral  Walker,  but  of  thoeo  Bt  the  he*' 
of  aiffiirs  here,  borh  ta  ^bo  oivil  kdA  tniliUr 
depurtmoiite^  that  there  in  no  powe; 
America  that  cao  unseat  QenemI 
retard  the  onward  proj;rrc«t  of  thi«  1 1 

to  tht'  p<»rmftTient  iMtabliHhment  n: 
cfiD  povemmont  upon  the  nnxlel  ot  I  J 

BlaUs  ;  and  wo  have  nn  j  KirJn.,p  i  r 

broth*-™  ntthe  North,  I 
right  with  u»— ^tlie  h cti  I 

fOTcnunent — ^wUl  not  i^en un  m v  r  i 
iQTOpean  tyranny  ana  power  to  i 
lif^t  of  liberty  that  conaos  to  rede»  II  j 

and  tho  pc'oplo  from  the  honrorJi  of  civil  wtxt, 
find  tht'  wunse  Jhan  savage  barbaritm  and  rata 
that  wholly  forbids  the  jdea  of  the  Getabllab- 
mcnt  of  any  pennanent  good  government.  It 
rcqalrea  ncitheir  prophecy  nur  diviaatjun  tt> 
forewec  that  the  porm&aenC  eetablishment  of  a 
^ood  republican  eovernm<'nt  in  Xicara^ua  ia- 
volvea  the  eatabUshment  of  a  nmilar  povem- 
ment  in  the  other  Central  Amoricaa  itates. 
BhouJd  iuoh  be  the  case,  1  leave  to  you,  sir, 
tlje  pleoaing  tatk  of  tracti^  the  benetiwnt  ro- 
t»T]ltd  that  mutt  follow  to  humanity,  ami  the 
impetuB  that  must  be  giveo  to  republican 
priaciplea," 

But,  immediately  forgetting  that  he 
had  left  to  Gov,  Morehead  **  the  pleas- 
ing task  of  trncitig  the  beneficent  results 
that  must  follow  to  humanity,*^  etc.»  Mr* 
Richmond  proceeds  in  trace  them  him- 
self, and  invites  tho  consideration  of  hia 
co-heira  of  **  the  heritage  of  liberty'* — 
who,  with  him  and  Mr.  E*  George  Squier, 
ore  nervously  anxiona  that  no  Eurttpenn 
tyranny  should  ''  blot  out  tho  light  of 
liberty  that  Cannes  to  redeem  this  land,'* 
and  of  which  **  General"  Walker  is  the 
inextinguifithable  torch — to  these  facta : 

'♦  I  onflow  y"»a  a  liat  of  property  to  be  sold 
on  the  Int  of  Jannnry  next  ponder  thodooroa 
of  confiscation) ,  with  an  iitincx4*d  valuation  at 
very  low  rntot»,  whi<  h  I  hopo  jou  will  have 
publlahfd,  a«  I  thtnU  if  inll  triv*  U^  y^^a^ig 
Keutuckiann,  ATI  ..ifihto 

do  po,  on  oppori  >A  in- 

trinanjully  more  \ .,  l L    --  uf  tho 

aouthcm  p<)rtiiui«»f  thm  Loilrd  dincm^ ' 

And  again : 

"I  mnit  abomeatfon,  <hnt  L^«*n,lf  mpn  froii 
sootbira  ftalw,  witbr  i 

oottDliT  with  Ihdir  ela^ 


out  wliidi  tH«?  r<  Riiir*  <•  *i(  \he  rottntry  ca»« 
oovw  ba  Mlj  and  produUy  itiirtlapttAi  vipomm 
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this  Btibject  ymi  t^eed  not  entortnin  a  doubt. 
1  am  noic  aeffnsr  nx  tuh-tccreiary  o/itaie,  atid 
9p€ak  by  avtkoritj^." 

Quite  unable  to  repress  hia  euthtigiaem, 
at  the  prospect  of  the  liberty  tliat  ia  to 
accme  from  the  inTitation  of  slave  labor, 
aud  immigration  of  gentleraea  from  the 
southern  states  with  their  elavea,  the 
sub-secretary  of  state  indulges  himself, 
in  conclusion^  with  one  natural  reflec- 
tion, to  which  Captain  Canot,  in  the  bar- 
racoons  of  the  African  slave  coast,  reject- 
ing filav^  bloated  with  gunpowder, 
might  cordialljj  and  with  the  same  pro- 
priety, respond: 

'*  Thank  God,  it  ia  not  onJy  tlie  privilege, 
bat  tJio  potHiliiir  provioco  and  plt^anuro,  of 
Aincrit'ou  nuiida  to  refonn,  and  olevaf.e,  in- 
Bleat  1  of  mLHiriimi^  luid  lamenting,  nod  I  bey 
coiiio  to  olevntt'  Ibie  Inad  and  people  Iromtht'ir 
dt^eueracy  nud  faileu  cooditioQ.'* 

The  position  of  the  supporters  of 
Walker  hi  this  country  showed  clearly 
enough  what  they  uuderstood  by  the 
Nicaragua  war.  Directly  after  the  pub- 
lication of  tJiis  decree T  the  New  Orleans 
Del  tat  the  most  logical  and  able  of  all 
the  pro-slavery  journals,  stated  that  it 
had  always  held  the  necessity  of  intro- 
ducing slavt^ry  into  Nicaragua  if  Walk- 
er wished  to  consolidate  and  perpetu- 
ate his  govern mentf  and  added  : 

"Wo  alAe  alluded  to  Bi^nificant  aAfluranees 
we  had  roeeived  from  autliorlzcd  sourcew  [the 
reader  will  rem  ember  that  tho  Ihm.  Fierro 
e^ooJ^  hvea  in  Xew  Orleane]  that  Walker  de- 
sired, aa  Boon  aa  be  could  prud^ntjy  do  «o, 
to  puhliel)^  legalize  slavery  withia  hia  domiu- 
loua,  and  invite  elave-holdere  to  inimifcrate 
thither  with  their  slavea.  Wo  knLw,  Bom© 
weeka  eince,  that  a  decree  to  this  i-ffuct  had 
b«©n  dniwn  up,  aod  we  now  Icnrn  that  it  ha» 
bfwpn  promulgated.  *••■»»  jfuju^ 
bereot  Plavo-TioldorB  have  ftlrcAdy  written  totm 
to  komv  if  they  could  safely  take  their  B]a%^eB 
into  Nioorafrna,to  cultivate'fliigarjCofft*e^  riuO| 
indli^o,  or  chocolate  plantation^f  as  the  caso 
might  be.  We  have  always  Buured  our  oor- 
reBpondeiit4j  that,  ihouijh  slavM  were  not  re- 
cogoixed  by  law  in  ^tcaragllo,  we  had  no 
doubt  Uicy  would  be  i^ecurod  to  their  owners 
during  Watker  a  administration,  and  thntj  ulti- 
matoly,  slavery  would  have  ao  existence  thor« 
of  law  OB  weU  aa  fact.'* 

The  Ddta  then  adds  that  but  one 
thing  ia  wanting  to  the  DTillennitim  in 
Nicaragua,  and  that  is  the  African 
Blave-trade.  With  that  bloaaing,  and 
"African  slavery  conducted  on  humane 
principles,'*  the  country  would  bo  quite 
perffictt^d  into  a  little  heaven  below. 

But  *'GcncraPnVnlker,  and  Mr.  John  L. 
Richmond,  and  the  Ddta  forgot  to  state 
one  fact  to  our  southern  friends,  who  pro- 
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pose  emigrating  to  Nicaragua  with  slaves. 
The  federal  law  abolishing  elaveiy.   \n^ 
indeed}  abrogated  by  "  President'^  Walk 
erj  but  the  state  constitution  of  Nican 
gua,  adopted  on  the  12th  of  Novembet^' 
1838,  which  is  still  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  declares,  that  '*  evfry  man  t> 
free,  and  can  neither  sell  himtelff  nar 
he  sold  hy  others y^^  and  all  persons,  who 
traffic  in  b laves,  or  who  are  privy  to  such 
traffic,  forfeit  their  citizenship. 

In  these  t^vo  last  points,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  Nicaragua  ia  superior  to  that  of 
the  United  States,  npon  which,  like  the 
constitutions  of  all  the  Central  Atnericaii 
states,   it   wan    modeled.      The  funda- 
mental law  of  Nicaragua,  at  this  moment, 
prohibits  slavery,  and  yet,  the  citizens 
of  New  York  were  publicly  snramoned^ 
a  little  while  since,  to  express  their  pro- 
found sympathy  with  a  stranger  in  that 
country,  whose  conduct  had  put   him 
beyond  the  range  of  any  other  feelings 
than  that  he  might  stifler  the  extreme 
l>enalty  of  the  law,  and  who,  despite  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  of  justice,  had  open- 
ly declared,  through  his  sub-secretary  of 
state,   that  he  desired  to  promote  th©  . 
immigration  of  slave-owners  and  staves j 
into  the  country.    This  meeting,  ludic-1 
rously  worthy  of  Walker  in  its  characterl 
and  results,   was   taken  in  charge   by*| 
several  hack  politicians  of  the  democratic 
party,    and    the   American    democracjp 
were  invited   by  Messrs*    Duff  UreenJ 
and  Isaiah  Kynders,  in  speeches,  and  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  in  a  high- 
ly   florid  letter,  full  of  poor  rhetoric  ^ 
about  tyranny  and  oppression,  to  sen  J  " 
instant  aid  to  the  discorotitcd  missionary 
who  was  trying  to  extend  the  area  of 
slavery,  the  meanest  of  tyrannies,  and 
who,  with  the  express  intention  of  pro- 
pitiating England,  of  which  the  demo- 
cratic party  and  Jfr.  Thomas  Francis 
Meagher  are  so  fond,  had  instructed  tiis 
agent  there  to  show  to  the  Government, 
**  that  the  only  way  to  cut  the  expanding 
and  expansive  democracy  of  the  north  isf 
by  a  powerful  and   compact  6  on  them' J 
federation,  based  on  militaiy  principles."  j 

The  Tabernacle  meeting  was  the  last  I 
Bpasm  of  public  interest  in  the  present  i 
movement  in  Nicaragua.     I'he  steamer.  J 
which  saUed  at  the  end  of  February,  did  ^ 
not    carry   a  single   recruit;    and    the 
agents,  with  a  tender  reverence  of  the 
Neutrality  laws,  which,  considering  their 
antecedents  in  the  Walker  war,   was 
truly    edifying,   requested    the   United 
States  district  attorney  to  take  partica- 


Iaf  care  that  no  improper  passenger  had 
smuggled  himself  oa  biMird*  By  the 
time  our  article  is  publiahedt  '*  Generar* 
Walker  will  hftrdlj  be  found,  iq  the  im- 
passioned and  picturesque  words  of  Mr. 
Sttb-aecretary  of  State  Richmond  ^-knock- 
log  at  the  doors  of  Costa  Kica,  Guatema- 
la, and  San  Salvador,  demanding  repara- 
tion for  the  injuries  done  to  the  State  of 
Niciiragua,''  but,  quite  on  the  other  hand, 
those  states  will,  probably,  have  thrust 
the  ^'  General"  out  of  doors. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  facts  of  the 
Walker  foray  into  Nicaragua,  which 
has  BO  much  occupied  the  newspapers 
during  the  last  year,  and  has  suggested 
so  many  reflections  upon  the  destiny  of 
this  country.  The  chief  mischief  of  the 
business  is  the  fearful  sufTering  which 
Walker^s  imbecility  has  entailed  upon 
his  followers*  The  destitution,  Btarva- 
tion.  agonized  deaths,  by  loathsome  dis- 
eases  and  mor lifted  wounds,  are  dreadful 
to  consider.  There  are  no  more  piteous 
tales,  in  the  history  of  any  campaignr, 
than  those  told  by  impartial  passengers 
across  the  country  from  Califi>rnia,  as 
the  result  of  their  own  observation. 

The  motives  of  the  movement  were, 
undoubtedly,  many  and  complicated.  It 
is  fair  to  presume,  upon  a  general  know- 
ledge of  the  spirit  of  trade  and  commer- 
cial rivalry^  that  the  steam-ship  company, 
acting  through  its  immediate  agents, 
persuaded  the  liberals  in  Nicaragua  to 
apply  to  Walker,  In  that  case  there 
cau  be  little  doubt  that  their  agents  had 
an  understanding  with  him  after  he 
lauded  in  the  country ;  and  his  seizure 
of  a  steamer  to  transport  his  forces  from 
Virgin  Bay  to  Granada  could  have 
been  no  surprise  to  Iheuh,  and  his  find- 
ing a  large  sum  of  money  upon  the 
steamer,  none  to  him.  It  is  clear  enough 
that  he  lent  himself  to  the  intrigues  of 
rival  interests  in  the  transit,  and  that 
somebody  was  outwitted.  But,  during 
all  this  time,  Walker  must  have  had  his 
own  views,  and  was  subject  to  political 
aa  well  as  commercial  influences.  He 
went  to  Nicaragua,  as  a  soldier  of  fortune 
goes  everywhere  and  anvwhero^  to  do  the 
best  he  could  for  himself.  He,  doubtless, 
used  others,  and  others  certainly  used 
him.  He  had  upon  his  side  the  appearance 
of  a  fair  invitation.  But  every  sensible 
man  is  a  judge,  whether  a  Central  Ameri- 
can party  would,  unless  especially  incited 
to  the  step  by  a  strong  outer  influence, 
be  likely  to  invite,  as  an  ally,  a  no  tori- 
Otis  Galifomian  adventurer.  Still  the 
ippoarance  was  in  his  favor.  He  led 
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the  allies  and  conquered  a  transient 
peace;  went  through  the  form  of  making 
part  of  a  new  government ;  and  was  al- 
most instantly, by  hisown  word,  a  traitor 
to  it.  Of  course^  Walker's  objects  were,  ^ 
first,  WiMiaiu  Walker ;  second,  the  party  fl 
of  his  natural  predilections  and  thoir  ^M 
principles.  The  steam-ship  company 
was  shrewd,  but  the  political  inilueno« 
was  sagacious.  The  main  end  for  Walk- 
er to  hold  constantly  in  view,  was  not 
dividends  to  a  company,  but  advantage 
to  a  great  political  party,  which  divided 
the  Union  at  home,  and  upon  which  hie 
claims  would  be  vast  and  patent.  Tha 
steam-ship  company  was  useful  to  supply 
money  and  men,  and  must  be  propiti* 
a  ted,  because  the  hope  of  Americanizing 
Nicaragua  gi-eatly  depended  upon  the 
favor  of  the  transit  company,  then  in 
possession.  But  this  was  all  secondary. 
The  gentlemen  about  the  Bowling  Green 
in  New  York  were  only  tools  thinking 
themselves  handles — a  fate  which  has  be- 
fallen merchants  before. 

The  general  intention  of  the  Walker 
movement  was  to  obtain  absolute  control 
of  the  government  of  Nicaragua,  under 
a  fair  appearance  of  legal  right  j  to  be 
supported  by  the  official  recognition  of 
the  United  States  Government,  by  the 
pecuniary  interest  of  a  commercial  com- 
pany, by  the  popular  sympathy  of  a 
spurious  philosophy  of  manifest  destiny, 
and  the  necessity  of  a  short  road  to 
California,  and  by  the  general  indiffer- 
ence of  all  who  were  not  especiully  in- 
terested in  the  success  of  the  effort. 
Thus  Nicaragua  was  to  be  impregnated 
with  American  influences  and  interests; 
and,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  as  a  practi* 
cally  American  ^tate,  comprising  the 
shortest  and  safest  transit  to  our  west- 
ern possessions  and  the  vast  pacific 
cominerce^  she  was  to  ask  anneatation 
and  admittance  into  the  Union,  care 
having  been  taken  from  the  beginning, 
that  no  ''psalm- singing  Yankees/*  but 
good  Christian  slaveholders,  should  have 
control  of  the  elections  and  the  stata 
constitution. 

This  was,  doubtless,  the  general  inten- 
tion, developing  itself,  of  course,  imper- 
fectly, and  modified  by  various  circum- 
stances* And,  equally  beyond  doubt, 
this  19  a  general  intention  of  the  extreme 
party  of  slavery  in  this  countrj',  which, 
for  the  moment,  and  in  Nicaragua,  is  dia- 
oppotuted.  The  plan  includes  Cuba 
and  the  islands  of  the  Gulf,  with  Cen- 
tral Ajnerica ;  and  it  implies  war  with 
Europe  and  a  dissolution  of  the  present 
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Union,  ltd  object  is  the  extension  of 
slavery  into  regions  deemed  more  suita- 
ble to  the  iostitution  than  some  of  the 
cooler  slave  states,  and  in  which  a  lan- 
guid climate  will  be  the  most  subtle  ally 
of  the  gophistries  and  sins  of  the  ajs- 
tem.  It  is  easy  to  see,  for  instance,  that 
slavery  would  flourish  much  more  luxu- 
riantly in  the  ignorance  of  the  Tropica 
than  ill  Virginia  bfigirt  with  intelligence 
and  freedom.  This  is  the  gi'eat  object ; 
and  its  philosophy  is  the  doctrine  that  the 
superior  Saxon  racet  leading  the  van  of 
civilizBtioui  must  and  ought  to  over- 
spread the  continent  and  displace  the 
barbarism  of  Central  America  as  it  sup- 
planted the  savagefl  of  North  America* 
That  it  ii!i  the  design  of  Providence  to 
subdue  this  continent  and  the  world  to 
intellectual  and  moral  light  and  liberty, 
we  have  no  doubt.  Thiit  the  ways  of 
Pro  vide  nee,  in  accomplish  iag  its  designs, 
are  often  inexplicable,  we  ei|ually  believe. 
That  God  is  present  m  history,  and  that 
no  great  event  occurs  without  that  pres- 
eucot  is  as  much  a  necessary  faith  as 
that  no  sparrow  falln  to  the  ground  with- 
out  his  care.  All  this  is  simply  to  say 
that  God  is  God,  and  rules  in  the  uni- 
vurse.  But  lo  assume  that  it  is  the  di- 
vine intention  a  thing  shouM  be  done, 
because  we  can  do  it,  is  a  lit  tie  danger- 
ous. S  ucb  a  doctrine  is  dear  and  conve- 
nient to  every  wrong-doer,  and  is  as 
good  an  argument  in  the  mouth  of  Cain 
as  in  that  of  the  Holy  Inquisition.  It 
is  very  evident  in  history  that  the  race, 
baa  gradually  advanced  from  the  East 
toward  the  West,  ib*  moral  condition  im- 
proving with  its  march.  The  great  ex- 
,periment  of  popular  government  about 
to  be  tried,  the  new  world  was  discover- 
ed, mid  tko  pilgrims  arrived  upon  it.« 
shores.  Belonging  to  the  superior  roce 
they  wore,  in  the  divine  order,  to  sup- 
plant the  mferior.  Now  will  any  man 
contend  tliat  any  individual  pilgrim  who, 
having  helped  to  ontmp  the  Indiana  into 
Ji  war,  then  went  to  Say  brook  and  helped 
slay  the  Pequots,  wtis  less  a  murderer 
— -he  the  individual  Pilgrim  who  shot 
the  individual  Pequol^because,  in  the 
order  of  Providence,  the  Sojon  race  was 
to  overspread  this  continent  1  If  the  ar- 
gument IS  valid,  every  crime  is  justified. 
If  a  man  is  found  murdered  in  his  room, 
it  wais,  doubtless,  the  divine  design  that 
te  man  should  be  murdered.  S^all  we 
regard  the  murderer  as  the  iastru- 

on  of  the  race  now 


occupying  tlio  North  American  conti- 
nent will,  undoubtedly,  gradually  stretch 
all  over  it.  But  while  that  is  a  phiJoao* 
phical  dream  of  the  thoughtful  Ameri- 
can, it  is  his  practical  duty  to  bang 
pirates.  If  the  Ijord  intends  by  carry 
civiHzation  across  the  isthmus,  via  Nic- 
aragua, we  take  leave  to  doubt  if  ho 
proposes  to  give  it  in  charge  to  slave - 
holders,  going  to  make  Nicaragua  a 
slave  state.  We  do  not  say  that  such 
are  not  the  means  he  may  employ. 
Certainly  many  of  the  methods  of  pro- 
gress have  been  as  strange  and  insorut* 
ahle  as  that.  But  if  he  has  implanted 
tui  ijistinct  of  faith  in  his  purposes,  how- 
ever dark  his  way  to  them  maybe,  so 
he  has  given  us  an  instinct  and  a  com- 
mand of  conscience  Uy  resist  oppression. 
It  may  be  in  the  order  of  Providence 
that  a  man  should  break  into  your  boose ; 
but  it  is  equally  in  that  order  that  you 
should  shoot  him  if  you  can.  So  it 
may  Im»  in  the  order  of  Providence  to 
extend  civilization  by  suffering  slavery 
in  other  regions  of  this  continent  thou 
those  it  already  curses.  But  it  is  equal- 
ly in  that  order,  that  every  humane  and 
religious  man  should  resist  that  exten- 
sion to  the  end. 

Until,  therefore,  a  conscientious  man 
CJon  cooperate  ivith  clean  hands  in  what 
he  ooneeives  to  be  the  design  of  God 
upon  this  continent,  he  may  bo  very 
sure  the  moment  for  his  cooperation 
has  not  arrived.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  we  should  get  to  San  Francisco 
within  any  specified  time;  but  it  is  of 
the  last  importance  that  we  should  not 
lie,  and  steal*  ajid  murder.  If,  as  a  peo- 
ple, we  cannot  be  just — if  wo  cannot 
oven  pretend  to  be  just,  it  might  be  as 
well  to  postpone  our  observations  upon 
Provideude  and  the  progress  of  humaui- 

^y-  .  .     . 

The  practical  present  question  m  the 
matter  of  Nicaragua  is  this  :  Nicaragua 
being  a  state  as  independent  of  us  as 
Great  Britain,  what  is  tlie  best  arrange* 
ment  we  can  make  with  her  to  pass  over 
to  the  Pacific  and  California,  if  we  con- 
clude to  go  that  way  ]  The  answer  is 
pUiin  enough — we  must  negotiate  for 
the  right  of  way,  which  Nicaragua  will 
gladly  enough  concede  upon  proper 
terms,  and  she  must  agree  to  protect  the 
passage,  or  to  lot  us  protect  ourselves, 
each  power  being  amenable  to  the  other 
for  inlraotions  of  the  agreement,  accord- 
ing lay  custom  and  international  law : 
and,  as  the  stronger  power,  we  must  in 
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honor  sm  that  we  are  not  the  offenders* 
To  this  En^lfiud  s uy 3 1  that  sho  is  greatly 
mterested  iii  the  transit  and  wishes  to 
becomo  a  party  \g  the  treaty.  The 
claim  is  perfectly  just,  and  Mr.  Dailag 
did  perfectly  right  in  adtuittinijj  it,  and 
making  it  the  basis  of  the  joint  treiity. 
And  what  is  the  objectiun  I  Simply 
this  ;  that  England  hita  no  right  ot  all 
in  the  matter,  that  she  is  always  thrust- 
lag  herself  forwardf  and  that  she  19  a 
univorsal  cormurant  of  advantages  and 
possessions.  Now  the  famous  Monroe 
doctrine  is  nothing  but  the  application 
of  this  very  British  policy  to  American 
aJfairs,  It  was  f^Imply  taking  the  refu- 
sal of  this  continent.  England  had  the 
start  in  the  East,  and  so  America  assert- 
ed its  claim  to  the  West.  On  the 
ground  of  principle,  in  tlie  matter,  both 
nations  stand  precisely  alike.  Ameri- 
ca asrtunies  tlie  right,  and,  perha[»s,  only 
bides  her  time,  to  treat  Cub  a  and  Cen- 
tral America  precisely  as  Enghind  treat- 
ed India, 

*  In  the  presf^nt  case^  the  claims  of 
Great  Britain  to  a  practic4tl  intei^st  in 
the  question  have  already  been  allowed 
by  us  in  the  C  lay  ton -Bui  we  r  treaty  5 
and  even  had  they  not  been  so,  the  in- 
terest of  the  first  commercial  power  in 
the  world,  in  any  fresh  facilities  of  com- 
mercial commnnication,  is  sufficiently 
evident.  Beside  this  general  interest, 
the  curious  inquirer  will  learn,  that 
England  has  long  enjoyed  distinctly 
conceded  rights  in  Hondura-s,  and  that 
the  chief  commerce  of  all  the  neighbor- 
ing states  of  Central  America  is  almost 
monopolized  by  her.  By  its  situation, 
and  peculiar  formation,  Central  Ameri- 
ca is  one  of  the  most  important  points 
in  the  world.  Every  commercial  and 
enterprising  nation  on  the  glol>e  is  di- 
rectly interested  in  the  impartial  settle- 
ment of  the  right  of  way  through  the 
country.  England  justly  resists  any  ex- 
clusive claim  of  any  foreign  power  upon 
that  soil  J  and  the  treaty  of  Mr,  Dallas, 
so  far  as  it  is  known,  fairly  expresses 
the  sentiment  of  the  intelligent  and 
patriotic  mass  of  the  Americ^in  peo- 
ple. 

There  is  still,  happily,  a  moral  senti- 
meut  in  this  country,  which  is  distinct- 
Wely  American,  and  honors  that  name 
so  much,  that  it  would  willingly  fight 
rather   than  see   it  desecrated.      That 


sentiment  was  fully  aroused  and  inter- 
ested in  the  recent  presidential  election,  | 
and  will  not  again  fall  into  political  in* 
diiference.     So  long  as  a  country  of  pop- 
ular institutions  has  a  conscience,  repre- 
sented by  a  considerable  body  of  voters,  [ 
that  country  is  safe.     Within  the  last] 
two  years — as  we  belie  ve^ — we,  as  a  pea-  I 
pie,  have  passed  the  greatest  peril  withj 
which  we  were  ever  threatened,     Tlifij 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and] 
the  Kansas- Nebraska    bill,    were    tlia  I 
high-water  marks  of  a  slave  despotism* 
Those  waters  were  happily  driven  back,  I 
before  the  harvests  of  the  future  were 
totally  submerged.     The  shock,  whicli 
the  good  sense  and  patriotism   of  the  I 
country  received,  showed  itself  in  the  I 
vital  e.xcitementof  the  presidential  elec-J 
tion,   and   scored  itself  upon  our  his- 
tory in  that  prodigious  combined  vote"! 
of  the  opposition,  amounting  to  morel 
than  two  millions,  against  the  eighteea  ] 
hundred  thousand  that  elected  Mr.  Bu*  j 
chanan*     'Ihc  great  battle  is  still  to  be  I 
fought,  day  by  day,  but  that  shock  will  ] 
keep  the  public  conscience  alive.     Men  J 
who  have  hitherto  scorned  politics  willj 
now  consent  to  mingle  in  them,  conscious  ] 
that  politics  can  be   purified   only   by] 
mingling  principle   with   them.      That! 
process  develops  a  patriotism  of*  which  I 
**  General"  Walker  is  not  a  representa-J 
tive;    which  loves   its   country  as  the] 
great  means  of  future  civiliitation  and] 
human   progress  ;   and   that  patriotism 
would  light  to  the  death  rather  than 
that  country  should,  by  a  single  mean-  ] 
ness  or  crime,  dishonor  its  divine  inten- 
tion, and  disappoint  forever  the  secret  ] 
hope  of  humanity. 

We  repeat,  the  great  battle  is  still  tol 
be  fought;  and,  if  we  thought  so  lostj 
Bmnmer,  how  much  more  so  now,  after] 
our  new  President's  inaugural  and  the  ] 
dccisiion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  J 
United  States  in  the  Dred  Scott  ease. 
The  maddest  dogma    of    Mr.  Calhoun  J 
has  nmv  received  the  deUberute  sanction  \ 
of   the  highest   official   legal  authority] 
in   the  land*      That    decision    was  the  ' 
ti'ue  inaugiu*al  of  tlio  first  President  ever 
elected  by  a  sectional  vote  in  tlie  C43un- 
try.     The  result  of  that  decision  is  the  I 
loss  of  respect,  in  all  manly  minds,  for  a 
republican    tribunal    which,    in    spirit, 
decides  against  humanity,  md^  conae* 
quently,  against  God. 
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^Dr,  Kaxk  returned  from  hia  lust  arctic 
toyage  ia  the  autumn  of  1855  ;  he  died  in 
Cuba  in  February ,  1857,  and,  inldarchi  185T^ 
upon  the  last  day  or  iha  seaaion,  the  Honae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
concurred  ia  the  joint  resolation  of  the 
Senatei  decreeing  medals  to  him  and  hia 
otBcerB.  The  same  Senate  bad,  previously, 
refused  to  purchase  a  Dumber  of  copies  of 
his  last  work. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  was 
too  late.  The  dead  wear  no  medals.  If 
Dr.  Kane  deserved  an  exprcsdon  of  nation- 
al  gratitude,  the  nation  knew  his  deserts 
quite  as  well  a  year  since  as  it  did  on  the  4th 
of  March.  It  is  only  the  trtjlh  to  say,  that  no 
other  great  coantry,  through  its  accredited 
Representatives,  would  have  omitted  ex- 
pressing, a  long  time  ago,  its  sense  of  the 
honor  conferred  upon  it  by  the  latest 
achieTemeat  of  a  heroic  life  lost  In  Its 
service. 

Patriotic  service  la  of  many  kinds. 
Soldiers,  sailors,  and  stateFmen  may  be 
patriots ;  so  are  artists,  discoverers,  me- 
chauics,  and  all  citizens  who^  in  any  way, 
iDcrcase  the  national  glory.  In  onr  recent 
history  we  shall  not  find  many  men  who 
have  more  worthily  earned  that  name 
than  Kane.  Brave,  accomplished,  modost, 
fearless ;  of  a  singular  sweetness  and  calm* 
ness  of  character  and  manner;  showiag  the 
right  to  command,  by  hia  snperior  sagacity 
and  accurate  science  ;  ardent^  genial,  and 
devoted^  hia  career  woa  a  rare  union  of 
romantic  circumstance  and  stern  and  valu- 
able achievement. 

The  great  arctic  problem  was  little  in  it- 
self. The  discovery  of  a  northwest  pas- 
sage could  be  of  very  small  practical  ad. 
vantage  to  the  commerce  of  the  world; 
bat  it  was  a  question  or  knowledge  only 
lo  be  answered  by  heroic  and  perilous  re- 
search. It  was  one  of  the  very  few  remain- 
ing great  geographical  problems,  like  that 
of  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  The  enterprise 
of  the  leading  civilized  nations  was  Bimul* 
taneoufily  pressing  forward  to  ihelr  solu- 
tion, and,  to  the  noble  career  of  discovery, 
America  contributed  Kane.  While  Ger- 
mans and  Englishmen  were  plucking  out 
the  heart  of  the  mystery  of  Africa^  and 
brave  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  porisbt^d 


ito  thl^ 


at  the  pole,  Kane  took  the  torch  from  t 
bands,  and  threw  a  further  light  Into 
polar  gloom.  In  doing  this,  be  placed  hUi 
country  among  thoee  powers  that  dJrectIf 
aim  to  enlarge  the  Hmita  of  human  know- 
ledge ;  in  doing  it,  be  placed  himself  among 
the  most  eminent  of  that  country's  chil- 
dren ;  and,  in  writing  his  account  of  it,  of 
which  we  took  proper  notice  at  the  time  of 
publication  toward  the  close  of  last  year, 
be  built  hid  best  and  most  imperishable 
monument.  Longer  experience  has  only 
verified  our  views.  His  book  will  have  the 
perennial  charm  and  interest  of  Robinson 
Crusoe. 

But  nature  extorted  the  penalty  of  bis 
daring.  Ho  had  said  to  her :  **  You  bIum^I 
not  rreo7,e  any  secret  so  fast,  that  I  wfjl^l 
not  m&lt  it  from  you  to  flow  in  a  stream 
of  daily  knowledge  by  men^s  doors/^ 
She  made  no  answer,  but  she  laid  her  cold 
finger  imperceptibly  apon  his  life.  The 
austere  polar  silence  seemed  to  say,  **  If  you 
probe  my  secret,  you  ehall  find  it  a  fatal 
Medusa  beauty," 

Those  who  were  admitted  to  the  in^ 
timacy  of  the  discoverer,  know  how  faith- 
fully he  labored  after  his  return,  amid 
pain  and  exhaustion,  and  uncertain  but 
not  yet  disastrous  forebodings.  With  the 
conclumon  of  his  work^  the  nervous  tension 
of  his  system  relaxed^  and  the  prints  of  the 
fatal  finger  became  more  evident.  He 
sailed  to  Eq gland,  which  offered  him 
stantly,  hut  unavailingly,  all  the  bono 
of  its  homage  and  bospttallty.  He 
scarcely  seen  in  public,  so  rapidly  did  he 
dfcline.  He  sailed  toward  the  equator 
find  a  balm  for  the  icy  venom  of  the  poll 
bnt  he  still  langutBbcd  in  the  arma  <if 
friendly  and  maternal  caie,  and  died,  an 
honored  friend,  among  strangers. 

Every  hero  dies  too  soon  for  the  world 
but  no  man  dies  too  soon  for  himaelf^  wh 
at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  has  made  his  nan 
and  heroic  memory  dear  lo  history, 
men  naturally  love   the  poets,  and    th 
heroes,  wbo  are  only  poets  in  action, 
seems  but  yesterday  that  we  marked  tbf 
springing  treads  that  erect  form,  that  beara^ 
ing  eye.    It  will  seem  but  yesterday  forever. 

— Tkknor  Sl  Fields    have    commence 
the  publication  of  the  "  household  i 
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ofSoott,  which  is  mtended  to  be  ihebcBt 
fu&tlj  edition,  Wavtrley  ii  ftTready  La- 
»aed,  uDd  the  series  oertalnlj  protnifles  to 
do  what  it  is  designed  to  do.  The  form 
is  coaTenieDt,  the  type  is  clesu:  aod  ]egi- 
ble»  and  the  whole  book  hiw  the  air  of 
elegance  which  characterizes  the  publicar 
tiona  of  that  Erm.  Of  the  illustrations  ia 
the  specLmeus  we  cannot  spesk  favorably. 
The  head  of  Scott  is  good  ;  but  the  other 
cuts  are  poor.  The  enterprise  is  an  as- 
sured success,  for  the  fame  of  Scott  is  per- 
manent He  is  one  of  the  world's  benefac- 
tors. He  spoke  ill  of  bis  own  pursuits  j  he 
ha«I  no  remarkable  reverence  for  the  liter- 
ary vocation ;  he  was  a  couBervative  in  life 
and  literature  ;  but  he  was  ft  mau  of  sucb 
genial  and  expansive  soulf  so  bearty,  and 
bealthj,  and  genuine,  that  we  cannot  won- 
der at  the  witty  sigh  of  a  friend  wbo^ 
speaking  of  the  humanitarian  and  reform 
novels,  and  the  whole  modern  school  which 
he  denounced,  and  which  we  defeodedi 
exclainaed  :  '*  Ab  I  well,  Walter  Scott  was 
the  last  literary  man  who  believed  in 
shoulders,''  And,  Burely,  if  there  were  ever 
brawn  in  genius,  it  Is  In  hLs,  and  we  are 
prond  and  glad  of  an  American  edition  of 
Jxm  tiovels  worthy  bis  fame  and  ourselves. 

—So  deeply  embittered  is  theological 
Ink  with  gall,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  treat 
any  subject  connected  with  theology  with- 
out ft  trftoe  of  bitterness.  The  ecclesiastic^ 
ftl  journals  and  reviews  prcEsent  a  bris* 
tling  array  of  opposing  articles  from  which 
the  political  press  might  almost  learn  ma- 
lignity. But  in  The  American  Pulpit,  by 
Hknut  Fowler,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  the  University  of  Rochester 
(J.  M.  Foircbild  &  Co.,  New  York),  the 
author  haa  written  a  series  of  biographical 
and  descriptive  sketches  in  ink  as  pure  as 
that  which  traced  the  **  Sketch-book^'  or  the 
♦'Spectator."  It  Is  a  book  of  theological 
portraits,  bat  It  is  as  friendly,  and  sympa- 
thetic, and  catboliOp  as  if  it  treated  of 
Streams  and  trees.  It  would  be  very  diffl- 
cuU  to  ascertain,  from  its  pages,  to  what 
particuUr  sect  the  author  himself  belongs, 
I  The  criticisms  of  Dr.  Dewey  and  Dr.  WH- 
r  Hams,  for  instance ,  are  equally  thoughtful 
and  perspicacious.  The  notice  of  Mr. 
Beecber  is  elaborate,  evidently  a  labor  of 
love,  and  an  admirable  analyBis  of  bis 
peculiar  genius.  In  truth,  the  volume  is  a 
I  Taluablo  addition  to  our  current  history  ; 
and,  to  the  curious  student  of  American 


character  and  life,  it  ia  full  of  interest 
and  signiflcance.  The  selections  from  the 
writings  of  the  sal^ects  are  copious  and 
characteristic,  and  the  illustrations  are  by 
far  the  most  living  likenesses  we  baye 
ever  seen  in  engravings. 

— ExampUa  front  the  EighUmih  and 
JSTindamih  Oenturiea—Brtt  Strita  (C.  Scrib- 
ner,  New  York),  ia  a  little  volume  from 
one  of  the  veterana  of  our  literatnre,  Mrs. 
SjflouRNEY,  Of  late  years  her  pen  flows 
more  readily  into  prose  tbati  was  its  old 
wontf  and  in  all  ahe  writes  there  is  such 
evident  goodness  that  the  reader  is  iooUned 
only  to  thank  the  kind  hand  that  has  ar- 
ranged the  little  feast  Mrs,  Sigourney^s 
success  is  the  triumph -of  amiability  in  lit- 
erature. In  the  present  work  she  has  told 
the  story  of  the  life  of  several  very  dilfer- 
eut  people  who  lived  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, who  were  distinguished  for  nothing 
so  much  as  Christian  excellence  of  charao- 
tcr.  There  is  Rcorcely  a  name  of  "a 
genius"  in  the  I iHt,  except  it  l>e  that  of 
Franklin.  The  little  volume  is  capital,  and 
interesting  reading  for  little  people.  But 
we  could  wi^h  there  had  been  less  dieti no- 
tion mode  between  what  the  author  calls 
^-  the  people  of  Qod^*  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  A  formal  profession  of  religion 
does  not  constitute  a  person  one  of  ''  the 
people  of  God,"  and,  to  imply  that  it  does 
sOt  is  to  injure  the  heart  of  the  child  and 
the  cause  of  good  morals.  We  do  not 
ao«[i9e  our  author  of  any  such  intention. 
It  is  merely  a  fashiou  of  speech — ^but  it  is  a 
very  bad  fashion. 

—  Wo  cannot  but  yearn  toward  our  own 
bantlings,  and  wo  greet  with  pride  and 
pleasure  the  roliickiog  Scampaoias  of  Lieut 
WiSB — Harry  Gringo^{C.  Scribner),  which 
has  lighted  up  maoy  of  our  pages  during 
the  last  year.  It  has  a  sparkling  naval 
dash,  a  boisterous  bonhommie^  a  continual 
vivacity,  which  remind  tia  of  certain  strains 
of  Willis^  although  the  resemblance  ends 
with  the  sQggestion.  Lieut.  Wise  has  al* 
ready  a  name  in  our  literature  of  travel. 
Lot  Gringoi  and  Tide*  for  the  Marinu  have 
made  their  mark^  and  we  do  not  think 
ScampaviaM  falls  behind.  It  reads  like  the 
journal  of  a  clover  middy,  with  clear  eyes 
and  a  quick  mind  i  and  whoever  would 
dauce  over  the  Mediterranean,  and  land  on 
pleasant  and  famous  shores,  and  sec  a 
grotcHjue  variety  of  life,  will  embark  in 
this  jolly-boat  with  Harry  Gringo. 
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—  Doubts  concerning  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
HUl  (James  Monroe  &  Co.,  Boston)  is  a 
little  volume  in  the  vein  of  Whately's 
Doubts  about  J^apoleon,  It  is  done  with 
skill  and  spirit. 

— -  Poems  by  W.  W.  Caij)wbll,  from  the 
same  house,  are  pleasing,  bnt  the  book  is 
mainly  valuable  for  containing  copious 
translations  from  Geibcl,  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  contemporary  German  poets,  of 
whom  very  little  is  known  in  this  countiy. 
Many  of  them  are  in  the  less  sardonic  style 
of  Heine's  little  songs. 

— Vaux's  Villas  and  Cottages  (Harpers, 
New  York).  Mr.  Vaux  is  a  young  Eng- 
lishman, now  for  some  years  resident  in 
this  country,  whither  he  accompanied  Bfr. 
Downing,  of  whom  he  was  a  partner  in 
business,  and  in  accomplishment  and  taste. 
His  book  is  of  the  most  valuable  kind: 
full  of  admirable  hints  and  suggestions, 
and  abundantly  and  intelligently  illus- 
trated. We  have  constant  need  of  such 
works  as  this,  for  nowhere  else  in  the  world 
Is  there  such  constant  building  and  so  loud 
a  call  for  the  union  of  cheapness  and  beau- 
ty in  domestic  architecture.  Mr.  Yanz* 
In'ings  great  common  sense  to  the  support 
of  his  science  and  skill,  and  has  produced 
one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to 
its  department  we  have  yet  had.  We  hope, 
at  an  early  date,  to  recur  to  this  volume  as 
the  text  of  some  general  observations  upon 
the  subject  which  it  treats. 

—By  the  Wigwam  and  the  CaMn,  Red- 
field  continues  the  publication  of  Mr. 
SiMMs's  novels.  Mr.  Simms  promises  to 
rival  Cooper  in  the  number  of  his  works, 
at  least.  They  have  attained  a  distinct 
place  in  our  literary  history,  but  they  can 
hardly  be  called  popular  or  familiar.  In 
spite  of  the  stirring  scenes  in  which  they 
are  laid,  and  the  often  wild  and  striking 
adventure  with  which  they  abound,  they 
have  an  undeniable  tendency  to  prosinees, 
and  the  interest  of  description  in  them, 
which  necessarily  soon  tires,  is  superior  to 
that  of  characterization.  In  respect,  how- 
ever, of  constructive  talent  and  affluence 
of  production,  Mr.  Simms  takes  precedence 
of  any  other  of  our  distinctive  southern 
authors.  Mr.  Wirt  and  Mr.  Legar^,  who 
arc  usually  quoted  as  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules of  our  southern  literature,  were  both 
polished,  and  graceful,  and  accomplished 
essayists ;  but  they  displayed  none  of  the 
nerve  or  continuity  of  Simms.    It  still 


remains  a  marvel  to  us  why  the  name  of 
the  distinguished  novelist  was  omitted  in 
the  list  of  gentlemen  appointed  by  the 
Savannah  convention  to  engender  and 
foster  a  peculiarly  local  literature  for  the 
south. 

— 2%«  Minnesota  BimdA}ookJor  1856-7.  By 
Nathan  H.  Parker.  Boston :  Jewett  &  Co. 

The  Iowa  Handbook  for  1856.  (The  same.) 

Minnesota  and  Dacotah,  By  C.  C.  An- 
drews, counsclor-at-law,  editor  of  the 
Official  Opinions  of  the  Attorney- General 
of  the  TJ.  S.  Washington :  published  by 
R.  Famham. 

These  books  are  all  useful  and  interest- 
ing, but  will  disappoint  those  who  expect 
to  find  in  them  carefhl  descriptions  and 
judicious  estimates  of  the  qualities  and 
promises  to  emigrants  of  difierent  parts  of 
the  vast  region  they  relate  to,  or  even  full 
and  exact  data  by  which  they  may  form  a 
satisfactory  judgment,  without  laborious 
personal  examination  for  themselves ;  they 
have  all  the  quality,  and  produce  the  im- 
pression of  advertisements,  and  the  reader 
is  prepared  to  find,  at  the  conclusion  of 
each  of  Mr.  Parker's,  an  offer  of  bis  serv- 
ices as  a  general  real-estate  broker.  Mr. 
Andrews's  is  scarcely  less  profuse  in  the 
application  of  superlative  adjectives,  in- 
discriminately to  the  soil,  scenery,  tovm- 
sites,  editors,  and  tavern  and  shop-keepers, 
with  which  he  either  came  into  personal 
contact,  or  of  which  or  whom  he  has  oc- 
casion to  speak  from  rumor.  We  regret 
that  he  should  not  have  given  a  more  com- 
prehensive and  far-reaching  judgment  upon 
the  character  and  destiny  of  even  the  small 
portion  of  Minnesota  and  Dacotah  which 
came  under  his  personal  observation.  One 
letter,  of  seventeen  pages,  is  devoted  to 
the  bar  of  Minnesota,  and  commences  as 
follows  : — "  I  have  not  yet  been  inside  a 
court  of  justice,  nor  seen  a  case  tried,  since 
I  have  been  in  the  territory.  But  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  meet  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  several  promi- 
nent members  of  the  bar."  Hence  the 
propriety  of  a  legal  essay,  of  which  six 
pages  are  quoted  ftom  Justice  Talfourd. 

A  critical  study  of  our  new  settlements 
of  the  Northwest,  if  made  by  a  competent 
person,  not  completely  magnetized  by  the 
universal  speculating  and  puffing  disposi- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  would  afford  ma- 
terials for  a  very  valuable  and  interesting 
addition  to  oar  libraries. 
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Putnam's    kaleidoscope. 

"  A  particular  arrangement  of  reflecting  surfaces.' 


A  Town  Eclogue. — The  Home  Journal 
pablished,  a  short  time  since,  a  delicate  bit 
of  satire,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogae  be- 
tween three  poets  of  the  modem  school, 
who  are  bewailing  the  decline  of  taste 
(i  tf.  the  rejection  of  their  mannscripts),  in 
front  of  Ticknor  &  Fields' s  book  store. 
The  writer,  with  most  exquisite  irony,  has 
put  the  current  forms  of  expression — half- 
cento,  half  fluent  nonsense — in  the  mouths 
of  the  speakers,  so  as  to  make  the  absurd- 
ity still  more  willfiil,  as  for  instance,  the 
half-cento  style — 

First  Poit. 
**  No  more  shall  Corydon  in  Aroady 
Pipe  to  his  Phyllis  with  the  pastoral  reeds." 

Tbiirtson. 
"  No  more  shall  Commerce  be  all  in  all,  and 
Peace 
Pipe  on  her  pastoral  hillock  a  languid  note." 

First  Poet. 
"Sweeter  than  peach-blooms  in  untrodden 
lanes." 

Tekktsok. 
"Blacker  than  sloe-bads   in   the  front    of 
March." 

First  Poet. 

»« ^we. 

Two  ragged  and  starved  knights  of  poesy." 
Stoddard. 

(To  Bayard  Taylor)    " we  are  'sqnires 

Of  poesy,  and  swell  her  shining  train  " 

"  Ragged  and  starved"  being  a  delici- 
ous transposition ;  starved  and  ragged  are 
only  ordinary  forms  of  language,  and,  of 
course,  below  the  standard  of  transcendent- 
al writing. 

Now  the  half  nonsense  :— 

"  The  rare  old  gods  are  tumbled  finom  their 
thrones! 
The  hamadryads  and  the  roguish  fauns 
Have  left  the  moonlight  Jondy  in  the  lawns. 
There  is  a  dearth  of  romance  in  the  zones  /'^ 

''Bare  old  godtJ"  is  capital;  ** dearth'^ 
is  a  felicitous  substitute  for  "  seardiy  ;" 
"  tones'  *  rhymes  with  "  thrones,^^  and  is  pur- 
posely inlaid  so  as  to  show  the  new-school 
method  in  itsbf^adeat  light, "  the  moonlight 
lonely  in  the  lawns'^  heightens  the  absurd- 
ity, being  real  poetry,  and  therefore  the 
more  incongruous. 

SXCOKD  POBT. 

"  There's  my  last  poem—'  The  Lamentation  I' 

Wen, 
Orpheus  ne'er  breathed  such  musio  in  hi* 

sheU; 
But  even  Ticknor  couldn't  make  it  sen !" 


Orpheus  breathing  "  in  his  shell,"  is  a 
hit.  Then  Poet  IIL  utters  his  lugubrious 
plaint. 

Third  Poet. 
"  I  would  not  curse  the  planets  of  my  day :'' 

Bless  his  stars,  for  not  cursing  the  pla- 
nets. 

"  I  would  not  weep  my  little  life  away, 
Hanging  myself  m  melancholy  lints : 
Your  moan's  the  moan  of  Lilliputian  minds." 

Think  what  a  small  moan  a  Lilliputian 
nwnd  must  moan. 

"  The  myths  have  flown.    But  O,  thank  Ood, 

the  winds 
Break  with  as  grand  a  music  on  the  pines. 
As  in  Arcadian  hours — the  nightingale 
Sends  silver  shivers  through  the  midnight 

air." 

What  a  "  silver  shiver'*  is  being  left  to 
the  imagination.  An  emigrant  nightingale 
in  America,  sending  any  kind  of  a  shiver 
through  the  midnight  air,  should  be  arrest- 
ed at  once,  and  put  In  quarantine. 
"  The  wild  rose  reddens,  and  the  lily  pales." 

This  is  too  commonplace;  we  would 
suggest, 

"  The  lily  reddens  and  the  wild  rose  pales.** 
as  more  striking. 
"  And  spring  comes  to  us  beautiful  and  fair." 

The  spring  comes  to  ns  in  place  of  our 
going  to  it. 

"  The  brooklet  sings ;  the  yellow  hauberked 
bee 
Flies  with  the  robins  through  the  summer 
leaves." 

A  hauberked  bee  flying  vt/A  a  robin  has 
probably  never  been  seen  by  any  living 
person.  The  adjective  "hauberked"  is 
peculiarly  good ;  "  corsleted"  having  been 
done  by  earlier  poets, "  hauberked"  has  an 
air  of  originality. 
"  The  autumn's  golden  flngeni  gild  the  grain." 

Sweet  and  albuminous  image;  and 
autumn's  gilding  the  grain  of  sprtng^  ex- 
cellent I 

"  Nothing  seems  old  and  wrinkled  but  the  sea, 
Which  o*er  some  strange  and  awful  secret 

grieves" 
The  idea  of  a  submarine  secret  hidden 
in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean— very  Richard 
the  Thiidlsbl      But  here  come  the  big 
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"And  the  groat  eamel-mauniain*  that  have 
lain 
On  the  zreen  deicrti  smoe  the  world  wba 
nude," 

Gamel-mountftiiis  lying  down  od  green 
deserts  I    A  fine  toucb  of  humor. 

'*The  |?oda  are  dear!  {Schiller]  But  with  them 
did  uot  die 
The  Mpell  of  beauty,  mor  the  light  and  nhade^ 
Aod  the  deep  yeamiiigs  of  Divinity—** 

As  excellent  a  piece  of  nonseose  as 
Pope's  "Lines  by  a  person  of  Quality.^' 
The  diTintties  ar(»  dead,  but  the  yearnings 
of  divinity  survire  ;  they  leave  behind 
them  the  spell  of  beauty,  light  and  shade, 
in  fact,  a  complete  stock  ]n  trade,  for  a 
poet. 

"  Otinselve*  arc  mean  oroohle ;  ice  are  fate : 
We  moatd  our  do&tinies  like  plastio  clay 
Shaping  a  hero  or  a  rocrcant— " 

The  rest  is  "  only  leather  or  prunella.'' 

'*— vou  say, 
We  are  poor  laf^f^ardA  on  the  trail  of  rhyme. 
Born  in  the  sundovru  of  the  drega  of  time." 

Or, 

*♦  We  are  poor  laggards  on  the  trail  of  time, 
Bora  in  tho  atindown  of  the  dregs  of  rhyme." 

Either  way,  bow  trenchaot  the  satire ! 

'» Know  ye,  faiot-hearted,  ye  disconsolate. 
That  who  tingn  icdl  can  never  alng  ioa  laic,'* 

No  one  will  pretend  to  dispute  the  y&lue 
of  this  axiom, 

*'  Now  1 1  (ego)  the  bnmhleat  of  the  singing 

train 
That  over  felt  Ihe  longing  and  the  paia, 
And  all  the  glorions  ecataay  of  aong —         ma 
I,  [eg^o]  in  the  xicccieifi  of  New  England  towns, 

Vtdelieetf  Boston  I  The  bathos  of  these 
few  lines  wonderfully  neat  and  well- 
turned. 

**  Touched  with  the  freehttesa  of  this  s nnny 
Jane; 
Filled  with  the  scents  and  boanty  of  the 
downs  j" 

"All  in  the  Downs.^'— Gat. 

**  Wild  wifh  the  breezy  uplands  (B^eon  street 

and  the  Stat 0  Uoiwe),  and  the  strong, 
l>olici<>u»  voicea  of  the  wind  in  tunef  (!) 
Uavo  felt  a  pasaioii  and  a  power  to  say 
8omethLD2  above  the  notktng  I  have  tctid  ; 
And  ere  the  eiimmer  sbiiU  be  cold  and  dead— 
Ere  the  cool  leaves  be  flushed  with  hectic 

red, 
I  lihaU  have  giveQ  you  my  paasion  lay  {ezUy 

To  this  poet,  Oae  aod  Two  Buceringly 
respond,  because  they  know  he  canH  do 
it. 

Whoever  wrote  that  little  eclogue  la  the 
1*8  Journal^  hoa  a  most  delicate  appre- 


ciation of  what  is  called  •*transceQdeat*l 
poetry,"  The  satire  is  benevolent  aa  it  ia 
just  There  ia  scarcely  a  line  of  tlutt 
mock-heroic  dialogue,  in  front  of  Tickaor 
&  Fields '8  store,  that  is  not  barbed  with  wit. 
With  some  regret,  we  are  compelled  to 
publish  the  following  verses,  written  in 
ten  minute^  under  peculiar  circumstaiioeB, 
by  a  gentleman  in  affliction  j  but,  aa  tliej 
afford  a  lively  contrast  to  the  above^  the 
reader  will,  no  doubt,  appreciate  the  differ' 
ence: 

**T0  THE  FIXED  STABa 

•*  Ye  stars  that  are  the  jewelry  of  heaTOn ! 
If^  in  your  purple  whitened,  yoa  oaa  Jean 
From'^your  euiercul  thrones,  and  oaat 

glare 

Into  this  Tegetative  brain,  whoAO  sap 
Riiea  and  fuls  with  thi<  light  tide  of  droama. 
Do  it  i  nor  leave  the  task  to  me.    Dispel 
These  turgid  aapirationft —windy'  hopeft^ 
These  poroellaneoun  effigies  of  life — 
These  statuettes  of  fcncy — marionotlea — 
Tbeee  Pnnch-and-Judy  woodenanitiea — 
And  let  me  soar  to  thy  empiric  skies. 
Far  from   the  reach  of  oommOi 

seciae ; 
For  I  claim  kindred  with  yon  ;  /,  ye  stara 
That  hlindly  wink  on  high,  and  know 

not^ 

/,  who  have  looked  at  you,  and  ken  yott  well — 
Lyra,  and  Onucron,  and  Berenice, 
Whose  stellar  hair  has    touched    my    poet 

cheek 
Like  bright  diaphanous  borp  strings  ;  /  yoa 

knovf  f 
But  not  for  these,  but  not  for  these  I  moa 
Poor  sense  lei's  1  urn  in  arica  !    Not  for  theae^ 
But  for  Congluhiona  Pitbos  !  that's  my  aim! 
That  inarticulate  pulnate  of  the  heart, 
The  globulated  motor  of  the  brain, 
111  at  lifts  the  poet  hij^h  above  his  pocra, 
Into  eternal  tJosI    Aoove  the  peaks 
Of  purple  Uimalayaa,  when  the  clouds 
Bedeck  the  skies  with  Indian  iBillinery — 
That  is  my  aim.     Can  /  descend  to  natare^ 
Pathoit^  or  concrete  forma  of  verse,  or  mouot 
The  hackney  Pegasus  7     Not  I— my — eteod 
/  ride  alone  !    And  you,  hijoutrions  stars. 
That  mid  the  Bllazree  o'  lb'  heavens  shine, 
Believe  me,  I  shall  sit  within  your  sphere. 
Crown  my  curled  hair  with  Zodiac* j*  <" 
And  wear  Arcturus  as  a  hosompiu  1 
And  would  you  know  who  thus  addresses  i 
Prismatic  stars  t    Listen,  orchestral  banoa— ' 
Suspend   your  viols,   shawms,   and   atetlar 

pipes — 
Your  astroQomic  ophiclcides  and  flut6»'- 
Till  I  repeat  my  nomen.    /  am  he 
Called  ^^n^tea^  Pittol!'  and  the  world  I 

make  « 

Mine  oyater ! — you  its  pearled  shells  {" 

^TlIE     ACAUEMT     OF     DeSIQH— SFRUfa 

Exhibition. — Formerly  the  aanual  exhibit 
tioDS  have  been  limited  to  new  pic t urea, 
or,  rather,  to  original  pictures,  never  be- 
fore shown  in  any  public  gallery  ;  but  we 
learn  it  ia  the  intcutioo  of  the  Academy, 
this  year,  to  iudulge  the  lovers  of  art  with 
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lb  retrofip«ctive  yiew  of  whut  haa  been 
done  in  past  yeara,  and  allow  the  artlsta 
to  foake  suob  BeleetioDB  from  tbeir  works 
as  thej  pUaae,  whether  these  be  new  or 
old.  whether  before  nbown  or  not,  so  long 
Bfl  they  be  orlglaaLe,  antl  not  capiee.  We 
may,  therefore,  expect  a  rich  abow  of  urt- 
treaaur*^,  and  ha  able  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  the  pencil  and  the  chiael  for  aear- 
ly  half  a  century.  Of  course,  many  of  the 
picttirefi  will  be  much  improved  by  the 
mellow  touch  of  age^ — a  great  advantage — 
and  many  famllmr  ehef  d^auvreM  of  past 
yearn  will  recall  the  earlier  days  of 
the  Academy.  One  Biiggestioa  we  will 
ventare  to  make,  which  is :  each  arlist 
abould  be  eatUled  to  a  certain  epace, 
within  the  limits  of  which  hlfi  pictures 
shall  be  hung  together ;  so  that,  instead 
of  aheterogeneiiua  collection,  there  will  be 
a  panel  of  Duraud's,  a  panel  of  KensettX  a 
panel  of  Elliott-a^  a  pauel  of  Hicka-s,  a 
panel  of  IIuDtiugton'E^  a  panel  of  Gray^i^ 
and  f^o  on — an  arrangement  which  will 
materially  add,  refiectiTely^  to  the  merits 
of  the  pictures  themselves,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  afford  additional  gratification 
to  the  pubHc. 

—A  gentleman,  a  llugulfitby  profession, 
ia  about  pnbllahlng,  at  b La  own  expeosCf  a 
To!ume  of  modern  poetry  In  the  English 
tongue,  for  the  ptirpose  of  familiarizing 
foreigners  wllb  the  true  pronunciation. 
The  plan  of  the  book  is  rery  simple  ;  Ihe 
poems  are  to  be  written  phonographicallyi 
in  order  to  convey  ihe  actual  sound  of  the 
worde,  80  that  a  Frenchman,  Italian,  or 
Gerraao»  allhough  ignorant  of  our  lan- 
guage, conld  at  once  readily  read  any  of 
the  poems  with  Ihe  pure  English  accent. 
We  have  been  allowed  to  mako  a  few 
eelectloos,  which  will  at  once  give  an  Idea 
of  the  work : 

9BENVR  PHoxooKAmio  TiiajraTOi>ais. 

'*  Ton  him  hou  inn  tbi  loof  affncchir  hoaltz 
Kammun«yua   buith    hir  vixibl    fann«,  «hi 

£pikz 
E  veryua  lainkmonitch  ;  forrhisa  gejrir  ours 
8bl  hi*z  e  vo\%  afr  gladntz,  aqo  e  tmaile 
Aon  tilikhuina  o^biuti,  aun  fthi  lelaidx 
luotu  hiz  darkhir  muixiug^  hullh  e  malld 
Ann  hiliog  simpitbt  thet  itilx  ehuey 
Ther  ch&rpncz  err  hi  Jss  ebuir. — ** 

FaiHCB    FHOKOORJLFBIC   OXNEBAL   KORata 

**  Boudmln  «poir  Ibet  tri 
Tctch  nut  e  ■inffi  baa 
Ian  youth  Itt  chr^ftird  mi 
Auit  aiU  protekt  Itt  nau. 


Tliaut  mai  far  f&lhura  hahid 
That  plaict  itt  alt  h\M  cat 

Thein  houdmin  lett  itt  etetid 
Thai  aix  cbal  harm  itt  natt" 

LOW     nVTCa    PHONOGRAPtllC    ^HAKESPEAllI. 

'"  Oo  !  then  Y  di  quin  Matb  hajth  bin  with  Joe, 
Sjie  is  tbi  fjeriA  midirif  an»jie  kums 
In  sja-p  noo  bin^^nr  ihtiu  an  a^it-fttoou 
Oon  the  far  fiii^ir  af  nn  ool  dlnnun, 
Dmu  with  »  tim  af  littl  atumie 
Ofer  mcen's  noosis  aa  thus  ly  teslip/* 

The  specimens  in  Italian,  German,  Rua* 
slau^  and  Modern  Greek,  arc  equally  inter- 
esting. We  commend  the  book  to  the  at- 
teution  of  all  foreigners  who  are  desirous 
or  speedily  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Kog- 
lish  poetry. 

—  LSKGTXI  OP  TBK  DaT  OB  NlOHT. — TO 

ascertain  the  length  of  the  day  and  nighty 
any  time  of  the  year,  double  the  time  of 
the  sun '8  rising,  which  gives  the  length  of 
the  night,  and  double  the  time  of  its  set- 
tings which  gives  the  length  of  the  day. 
Thlfl  16  a  simple  method  which  but  few 
people  know.  To  ascertain  the  time  it 
will  take  to  travel  from  the  city  of  New 
York  to  aoj  given  point  ou  the  Erie  rail- 
road, multiply  the  number  of  miles  to  be 
run  by  the  price  of  the  ticket ;  the  quotient 
will  be  average  mean  time  from  place  to 
place. 

—  The  long-expected  revolution  has 
burst  forth  I  Eugenie,  empress  of  France, 
appeared  at  a  levee  without  a  hoop,  and  in 
twenty- four  bourv  Paris  was  hoopleas  1 
The  world  of  fashion  is  reduced  to  one- 
quarter  of  its  dimensions — the  giddy  whirl 
and  sweep  of  crinoline  no  more  turns  the 
beads  of  sober-minded  men ;  the  ball-room 
will  no  longer  be  the  onteklrts  of  bank- 
ruptcy f  ladies  will  cease  to  declare  they 
wear  **them,'^  because  they  are  conducive 
to  health  ;  we  are  upon  the  very  brink  of 
tight  timeSf  and  this  reform  will  reduce 
domestic  expenses  below  crlsia  point. 

Philoloqioal  Refokm. — The  reading 
public  of  the  metropolis  has  been  im- 
mensely amused  by  a  pitched  battle^  be- 
tween two  bookworms^  in  the  pagee  of 
the  Evening  Poni.  The  great  question  up- 
on which  they  are  encountered,  yard-arm 
to  jard-ann,  is,  whether  the  word  "  coupii* 
is  equivalent  to  the  word  **  rtoo/'  "  AngU- 
cos''  contends  that  common  usage  sane* 
tions  the  familiar  idiom.  **W"  staadi 
out  against  common  uaageu  '^Anglicus^' 
quotes  authorities— Shakespeare,  Dryden, 
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Addison— the  "  long  thirty-twos"  of  Eng- 
land. **  W"  disputes  their  range  and  cali- 
bre. '*  Anglicus"  then  sallies  oat,  sword-ln- 
hand,  and,  after  a  brilliant  sortie,  in  open 
field,  spikes  a  coaple  of  W's  gans,  where- 
upon W  retaliates  by  pursuing  a  masterly 
Inactivity.  This  controversy  brings  to  mind 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  in 
modem  philosophy,  namely,  the  brilliant 
analysis,  by  Victor  Cousin,  of  the  inexplic- 
able fact,  that  two  and  two  make  four. 
Thus  the  great  psychologist  :— 

"  All  our  primitive  judgments  are  per- 
sonal and  determinate,  and  yet  under  the 
depths  of  these  personal  and  determinate 
judgments  there  are  already  relations, 
truths,  principles,  which  are  not  personal 
and  determinate,  although  they  do  deter- 
mine and  individualize  themselves  in  the 
determinations  and  individuality  of  their 
terms.  Such  is  the  first  form  of  the 
truths  of  geometry  and  arithmetic. 
Take,  for  example,  two  objects,  and  two 
more  objects.  Here  all  is  determinate; 
the  quantities  to  be  added  are  concrete, 
not  discrete.*  You  judge  that  these  two, 
and  these  two  objects,  make  four  objects. 
Now,  what  is  to  be  noted  in  this  judg- 
ment ?  Here  again,  as  before,  everything 
is  contingent  and  variable  except  the  rela- 
tion. You  can  vary  the  objects,  you  can 
put  pebbles  in  the  place  of  these  books,  or 
hats  in  place  of  the  pebbles,  and  the  rela- 
tion will  remain  unchanged  and  invariable. 
Still  further  ;  why  do  you  judge  that  these 
two  determinate  objects,  added  to  these  two 
other  determinate  objects,  make  four  de- 
terminate objects?  Reflect.  It  is  in  virtue 
of  this  truth — namely,  that  two  and  two 
make  four.  Now,  this  truth  of  relation  is 
altogether  independent  of  the  nature  of 
the  two  concrete  terms,  whatever  they 
may  be.  It  is  an  abstract  truth,  involved 
and  hidden  in  the  concrete,  which  leads 
you  to  pronounce  concerning  the  concrete, 
that  two  concrete  objects,  added  to  two 
concrete  objects,  make  four  concrete  objects. 
The  abstract  is  given  in  the  concrete ;  the 
invariable  and  the  necessary  in  the  varia. 
ble  and  contingent ;  the  reason  in  sensation 
and  consciousness.'' 

This,  of  course,    settles  the  question. 


Concrete  couples  arc  equivalent  to  discrete 
twos.  A  man  and  his  wife  may  be  a 
couple,  or  be  two,  as  they  are  concrete  or 
discrete,  but  twenty  couple  and  twenty 
twofl  are  neither  personal  nor  determinate 
identities,  but,  rather,  what  might  be 
termed,  ambiguous  arithmetical  pheno- 
mena. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mr.  Kalsidoscope  : — In  your  valuable  pa- 
per for  March,  you  Bay,  "  if  we  travel  eaat- 
wardly  to  the  antipodes,  wo  lose  twelve  hours, 
and  if'^westwardly,  we  ^ain  twelve  hours  ;"  is 
not  this  a  mistake  ?  It  seoms  to  me  that,  when 
we  travel  towards  the  cast,  wo  prain  time,  as, 
for  instance,  Boston ;  the  sun  risinfj  there  so 
much  earlier  than  it  does  in  New  York. 

Yours,  Ttcho  Buahe. 

Tycho  writes  such  a  delicate,  fine,  femi- 
nine hand,  that  we  must  answer  as  neatly  as 
may  be. 

A  message  sent  at  twelve  o'clock  noon, 
from  New  York,  is  in  Boston,  say,  in  round 
numbers,  eight  minutes  after  twelve ;  if 
sent  to  Washington  at  the  same  hour,  it  is 
there  eight  minutes  before  twelve  o'clock. 
If  the  message  is  directed  still  further  east, 
it  arrives  at  each  stage  of  the  journey  at  a 
later  hour  in  the  day,  until  it  touches  the 
antipodal  point,  where  the  time  is  identi- 
cal with  our  own,  with  the  difference  of 
being  midnight,  instead  of  mid-day  time. 
If  we  send  it  westwardly,  from  Washing- 
ton to  Cincinnati,  from  Cincinnati  to  St 
Louis,  from  St.  Louis  to  San  Francisco, 
from  San  Francisco  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  to 
Kongtcheou,  we  find  ourselves,  at  each 
progressive  step,  earlier  and  earlier  in 
the  morning,  as  we  advance  westward.  In 
the  one  case  the  electric  current  is  travel- 
ing over  a  path  that  has  been  already  tra- 
versed by  the  sun ;  in  the  other  it  passes 
over  a  track  yet  to  be  traversed  by  that 
luminary.  Suppose  we  could  send  an 
electric  spark  directly  through  the  bulk 
of  the  earth  to  the  Kongtcheouese,  and 
say,  "Come  now,  let  us  start  fair,  my  crock- 
ery friends ;  this  is  Monday  noon  up  here, 
make  it  Monday  midnight  with  you ;" 
would  they  not  answer,  "  Yes,  but  we  shall 
be  in  Tuesday  in  a  minute,  send  us  round 
our  sun  if  yon  please,  and  we  will  return 


*  Concrete  cumbers  have  refierenee  to  particular  determinate  objects  or  things,  and  are  not 
taken  apart  from  the  notion  of  some  particular  objects ;  as,  six  balls,  and  ten  balls,  and  two 
balls,  are  equal  to  eighteen  balls.  The  numbers  here  are  concrete.  But  when  we  say  six,  and 
ten,  and  two,  ore  equal  to  eighteen  (6-i'10'i'2wl8),  the  numbera  are  discrete. 
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it  io  you  next  day  T'^  It  U,  therefore,  plain 
eQotigh,  that,  if  we  ecnd  our  message,  from 
point  to  poiQt,  westward! 7,  it  reaches  enc- 
oefvivclj  earlier  boars  oq  the  morning  ot 
Monday  until  it  touches  Kongtcheou  at 
Sunday  midnight ;  if  we  send  it  eastward^ 
ly*  it  touch(*8  Bucoesaively  later  houra  of 
the  flame  Monday,  until  it  reaches  Kong- 
tcheoa  on  the  Tery  brink  of  Tuesday  mora- 
ing.  This  i«  as  plain  aa  wc  can  make  th« 
matter  to  Tycho. 

Mn.  KALEiBoscopit:— On  pa^  IJ28  of  tho 
Mnrch  number  of  Put'B  Mag-,  yon  »By.  epeAkinis:^ 
of  Thackeray's  noso— "  preoieoly  Iho  Icnght 


of  tho  '  Father  of  this  Country'*.'  **    Shoaltl 
it  nof  bo  **  rntTtf-r*;*  of  this  counlry, "  or  doe§ 
not  t   iho  poj^ijingQ  imply  that 

sal  !  '  the  "  country,"  and  not 

to  tl.       .....1     ..:.  ?     Yours, 

Sftua. 

Certainly,  it  belongs  to  the  country. 
Snub  is  dispoeed  to  be  hypercritical »  and, 
evidently,  ia  of  the  short  party  ;  bueides 
that,  he  does  not  tpeil  according  to  the 
established  forma.  It  is  usual,  in  th«  word 
♦'  length/'  for  the  "  t"  to  precede  the  "  h/' 
and  we  would  adTi^ie  him  to  oTerbaut  bis 
primer  again,  before  he  ventures  to  quesF. 
tion  our  accuracy. 


THE     WORLD      OV     NEW      VOICK. 


Tffis  spring  has  come  upon  u.!*,  we  were 

out  to  say,  and  warns  us  that  the  season 
I  at  hand  for  rcTiewing  the  winter's  tlfc 
of  our  great  city  world  ;  but  that  which  we 
jircre  about  to  eay  we  shall  forbear,   for 

ho  CJin  assure  us  that  the  spring  has 

no,  indeed  ? 

Spring  should  hare  comCf  wc  know ;  for 
the  voice  of  April  is  in  the  air,  and  the 
roar  of  tho  lion,  March,  should  be  dyiug 
away  in  the  distaqce.  But,  alas!  the  limes 
have  changed  since  the  days  when  bland 
old  Chaucer  could  etog  with  soch  jocund 
confidence  that 

"  April,  with  hia  shoaercs  Bote 
*V\ifi  drought  of  March  hath  perc^d  to  the 
rote." 

Aod  Qo  man,  save  the  privileged  and  pro- 
betic  E.  M.,  will  dare  to  promise  himself 
oihera  that  the  lion  is  abeolately  gone 
off,  and  tho  lamb  quietly  lying  down  at 
our  Hules.  For  we  all  remember  the  tricks 
that  ill-tempered  February  played  us— how, 
when  the  bodahad  begun  to  swell,  and  the 
spririg-fMhions  to  peep  forth,  and  the  blue 
of  Uoly  was  deepening  in  tho  akles,  and 
the  eidewallcs  were  assuming  a  Phila^leK 
phian  propriety,  aod  the  country  mer- 
chants, reckless  of  the  garroter  who  walk* 
elh  tiy  night,  as  of  the  confidence-mau  who 
dicoclvrth  by  day,  were  crowding  into  the 
down* town  hotels,  and  the  dreamy  dwelt- 
er?  la  the  upper  streets  were  hearing,  in 
ibctir  hearts,  tho  maslo  of  tho  Newport 
bands  and  tho  murmurs  of  the  summer 
octun— how,  oven  in  that  inoment  of  ludlt^ 


log  transition  I'rom  the  resignation  which 
follows  the  end  of  one  season  to  ibe  anti* 
ctpation  which  heralds  the  opening  of 
anolJier,  a  chill  blast  from  the  pole  ftmote 
upon  our  city,  and  drove  the  snow  into  all 
our  houses,  and  into  all  our  hearts. 

Cheated  by  February,  can  we  trust  our* 
selves  to  the  smiles  of  April  7 

Let  us  not  ovcr-cagerly  throw  ourselves 
into  the  arms  of  this  bewitching  princess, 
who  may,  after  all,  beguile  us  only  to  our 
grief,  and  treat  us  as  that  fearful  princess 
ia  the  donjon  of  the  old  castle  of  Boden 
osed  to  truat  her  victims — to  a  death  of 
spikes  and  swords  in  an  embrace  of  smooth 
and  shining  satin. 

No  \  the  winter  is  not  over  yet— the  win- 
ter **  season,''  at  least,  in  the  World  of  New 
York,  IS  by  no  means  ended.  There  are 
still  balls  to  be  given  like  unto  the  bails  of 
Dccemlwr  or  of  February — still  dinners  to 
be  eaten  as  dinners  were  eaten  two  months 
ago — still  parties  to  be  made  up  for  the 
theatres,  and  still  concerts  to  bi)  attended 
as  when  the  snow  turned  every  pleasure- 
trip  into  an  Arctic  expedition. 

Of  these  things,  therefore,  let  us  still  dli^ 
coarse  awhile ;  and  this  the  more  yiarticQ* 
larly,  and  with  the  more  earnefttness.  that 
the  dusky  interval  of  Lent  is  now  growing 
gray  with  the  flrf^t  light  of  coming  i']asier. 

Not  all  the  world  of  America  kf-eps  Lent, 
wo  know,  nor  even  all  the  world  of  New 
York  \  and  yet,  ths  Influence  of  tho  iioaAOQ 
cannot  l>e  quite  ignored  by  anybody,  br  bis 
faith  what  it  may  be,  or  his  leuipiir,  who 
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I  lives  in  ft  free  Ghrifitlaa  land*  For  the 
\  Bolemmties  of  Lent  commemOP»te  even  Is 
wbich  are  sacred  ia  tbe  eyes  of  allChriiten- 
dotn,  and  the  Iden  involvetL  in  tbeae  Bolem- 
nlttes  IB  born  of  the  deepest  conBclooaneBB 
of  all  men. 

No  ChriBtiaE  man  can  think,  without 
emotion^  of  the  weekn  and  diajs  which  pre- 
ceded  the  eaiirifice  of  Calvary  and  the  mjs* 
tery  of  the  Resurrection  ;  and  no  man  can 
feview  hia  own  life  without  perceiving  his 
own  personal  and  poignant  need  of  an  in- 
ward Lent.  For  forty  days  the  bells  of 
England  and  of  Rome  may  ring  out  their 
Bummons  to  proyer  at  raornJog  and  at 
evening,  ^inheeded  of  our  busy  world  ;  and 
yet.  whenever  any  man  of  us  all  pauses,  in 
Ihe  midst  of  this  ftelected  season,  from  hia 
pansionR  and  his  purposoa,  the  sound  of 
these  patientp  persevering  chimesi  mu»t  find 
some  faint  echo  in  bis  heart  Faint  as  that 
echo  may  be^  aod  soon  as  it  may  vanisb,  it 
will  not  be  wholly  forgotten  j  for  no  true 
feeling,  however  evanescent  may  be  the 
form  it  takes,  ever  wholly  perishes  witbiu 
OS.  The  film  of  gossamer,  floating  hy,  has 
dropped  its  seed  and  fnlQUed  its  mission. 
Let  the  shadow  of  the  ancient  church,  then, 
rest  upon  ua  a  little,  good  reader,  while 
we  talk  together  now  of  our  world  and  its 
worldly  ways  and  worlc^. 

People  do  not  give  halls  in  Lent— they 
only  plan  tliem  then,  and  while  away  the 
interval  with  minor  amusements.  They 
aiTAy  themselves,  as  it  were,  in  a  kind  of 
sixteenth- mourning— in  such  mourning  as 
princes  wear  for  very  remotely  allied  royal 
COQslna,  and  signify,  by  a  deeper  or  lighter 
shade  of  sedaieness,  their  sense  of  ttie  fact 
that  life,  after  all,  has  some  serious  mean- 
ing, and  that  the  forty  days  of  Lent  are 
kept  in  token  of  this  trntb. 

It  is  very  easy  to  caricature  such  ob< 
Bervance  of  such  a  season,  and  to  make 
sardonically  merry  over  a  piety  which 
displays  itself  only  in  such  fantastic  cur- 
tailments or  variations  of  pleasure.  Tlie 
frankly  mundane  mind  having  perceived 
no  sackcloth  upon  the  person  and  no 
Mbei  upon  the  glossy  hair  of  Mrs.  Smith, 
ttt  the  opera  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
Miu*cb,  Is  naturally  a  Httle  surprised  to 
learn  that  Mrs,  Smith  has  postponed  her 
grand  ball  till  the  middle  of  April,  becaaso 
■he  haa  been  under  the  necessity  of  cloth- 
log  herself  in  eackcloth  and  of  sprinkling 
asheii  upon  her  tresses^  ever  since  the  liist 


Wednesday  in  February*  Mrs.  Brown, 
recoiling  In  holy  horror  from  the  thought 
of  a  polka  at  the  inaagnration  ball,  r^ 
joices  extremely  at  the  prospect  of  witness- 
log  Miss  Heron's  dibut  in  a  new  plaj  a 
fortnight  afterwards,  and  would,  neverthe- 
less, be  extremely  indignant  at  the  supposi* 
tion  that  she  was  not  equally  sincere  In  her 
horror  and  in  her  joy. 

Grant  that  Mnk  Smithes  sackcloth  aod 
ashes  and  Mrs.  Brown^s  holy  horror  ar«  not 
very  imposing  mauifeetations  of  revereor 
tial  grief  and  awe  (as  they  certainly  are 
not),  is  it  not,  on  the  whole,  better  that 
eveu  these  feeble  signs  of  spiritual  life 
should  flicker  over  the  surface  of  duch  aa 
existence  as  the  Smiths  and  Browns  ha^^i 
made  for  themselves  than  that  they  ahoald 
be  glren  over  whollf  to  darkness^  and  a 
dreary  dance  of  shadows? 

Let  UB  rather  be  grateful  for  these  si^hb, 
as  tadications  that  the  Smiths  and  Brawna 
are  not  wholly  indisposed  to  admit  thai 
there  may  be  reality  in  this  world   worth 
looking  after,  and  believing  In,  and  so  try 
to  show  them  how  they  may  make  not  onlj 
their  Lent  but  the  rest  of  their  timea  an^i 
seasons  more  real.     For  the  moat  serious  I 
trouble  wbich  the  philosopher  e\*perieticea* 
when  he  looks  abroad  over  the  face  of  thlgi 
social  world  of   ours,  springs  from    the! 
almost  universal  fiuctuation^  unsteadineas,  * 
and  unsubstantiality  of  all  that  he  beholds. 
He  sees  that  the  amusements,  which  ar« 
modified  in  this  absurd  way  by  the  coming 
of  Lent,  are  just  as  absurd  and  as  hollow 
as  the  spirit,  which  prompts  and  determines 
their  modification,  can  be. 

What,  for  instance,  ia  that  grand  ball 
which  Mrs.  Smith  has  postponed  till  the 
middle  of  April? 

Is  it  a  festivity,  or  jnst  a  frivolity — an 
entertainment,  or  an  inevitable  and  fatigo^ 
ing  exhibition  ?  Will  Mrs,  Smith  be  glad 
to  give  it,  or  glad,  when  it  has  been  given, 
that  it  is  fairly  orcr  and  done  w>th  ?  WtU 
Mrs.  Smith's  guests  be  glad  to  go  to  it,  oar 
to  have  gone  to  U  ? 

It  will  not  be  an  cntertaiument,  we  pre^ 
Bume — for  we  have  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  it  will  precisely  resemble  eix  and 
twenty  other  balls  which  were  given  before 
Lent  began,  to  most  of  which  Mra.  Smith 
went^from  most  of  which  she  came  away 
thoroQghly  tired  to  death  ;  and  yet  upon 
all  of  which  she  will  studiously  modol  her 
own  ball  when  she  gives  it»    Mrs.  Smith 
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will  iavite  us  to  go  to  ber  ball,  oo  doubt, 
because  it  h  her  Qr^t  ball,  and  sbe  will  ^od 
our  natne  upoa  the  list  wbich  the  will  bor- 
row from  one  of  her  particular  friends,  who 
'  ffl  also  a  particular  friend  of  oorwelves.  And 
I  fre  shall  go,  in  the  Orst  place,  because  Mrs. 
8mUh'8   polite aesa  deserTes  Euch  an  ac- 
knowledgment 5  and,  in  the  second  place, 
» "because  we  always  enjoy  the  first  coup  d-aU 
of  a  handiFomc  suite  of  rooms^  brilliantlj 
lighted,  and  made  seducing  with   pretty 
i  facea  and  cbarming  dre^es,  flowers,  and 
'  fine  mneie  ;  and,  m  the  third  place,  becau^o 

*  We  have  acquired  a  habit  of  going  where 
certain  persoua  of  our  acquaintance  go. 

*  But  Mrs.  Smith  does  not  care  a  bnttoD 
whether  wo  come  to  her  honee  or  stay  at 

f  home,  aod  we  care  aa  little,  at  hearty  wbich 
fire  do.  And  aa  Mrs*  Smith  feels  about  as, 
flhe  will  feel  about  uine-tenthB  of  her 
nests  ;  and  as  wi;  f^el  about  Kni.  Smith-B 
)  hkUf  so  will  nine-tcntha  of  her  guests  feel 
^  ftbout  it. 

And  this,  we  contend^  is  not  at  all  a  satls- 

►  factory  state  of  things.  For  Mrs,  Smith's 
I  "ball  being  planned  with  care  and  anxiety, 
I  and  provided  for  at  great  ejrpense,  and  pre- 
^  pared  wUh  elaborate  pains,  ought  to  be 
I  an  eolertaiumeut,  and  we  ought  to  be  anx- 
^lous  to  go  to  II,  and  Mrs.  Smith  ought  to 

>  be  decently  proud  of  her  hospitalities,  and 
If  sbe  ought  to  derive  a  reasonable  amount 
^ -Of  honest  complacency  and  agreeable  satis- 
r faction  from  her  elforts  to  please,  amaae, 

Bnd  gratify  the  circle  of  her  friends  and 
'EcqaaintaQceB.    In  one  word,  MrSv  Smithes 

ball,  postponed  on  account  of  Lent,  ought 

to  be  a  festivity  when  it  is  fiually  glren^ 
hftnd  not  an  empty  tedious  frivolity*  And 
f  why  photild  It  not  be  T 

There  is  nothing  intrinsically  more  empty 
pftnd  frivolous  in  the  idea  of  a  ball  than  in 
I' the  idea  of  a  procession,  or  a  spectacle,  of 

*  parade  of  soldiers,  or  a  regatta  of  yachts- 

*  Greek  etymologies  give  gravity,  and  the 
word  we  keep  so  lightly  is  weighted  with 
ftntique  dignity.  Not  that  the  Greeks  gave 
balls.  They  had  too  low  an  estimate  of 
woman  for  lb  at.  They  danced,  of  course, 
ftfl  all  the  world  has  danced  from  the  be- 

*glnning ;  aa  the  beauties  of  Memphis  danced 
troond  the  sacredl  ball,  Apis,  feeding  that 
fortunate  Ihunder-born  beast  with  cakes 
and  candies,  and  serving  up  to  him,  in  ex- 
quisite cups  of  gold  and  ivory,  the  wonder- 
ful Nile  water,  more  delicious  than  wine ; 
as  the  Jews  of  the  desert  danced  about 


their  golden  cai?,  plagiarising  the  pagan- 
ism of  the  tyrants  ftom  whom  they  had  but 
just  escaped  ;  as  the  daughters  of  Shiloh 
danced  in  the  shadow  (you  cannot  call  it 
the  shade)  of  the  graceful  palm-trees, 
when  the  bold  sons  of  Benjamin  came  out 
from  the  dusk  of  the  vineyards,  and  bore 
them  away  to  be  brides  of  the  tribe.  When 
Plato  (who  looked  upon  dancing  as  of  di- 
vine Invention,  and  held  it  to  be  worthy 
the  gravest  oonsideraiion  of  the  highest 
intellects)  describes  the  triple  dances  of 
the  Greeka,  he  givea  us  no  hint  of  any- 
thing at  all  resembting  a  balL  That 
splendid  and  stately  "  dance  of  the  cranes,^' 
which  Theacua  difdained  not  to  lead  around 
the  altar  of  Apollo,  and  Plutarch  iu  vain 
endeavored  to  souud  for  its  mystic  mean- 
ing, was  not  leas  unlike  a  modern  **  Ger- 
man*' than  an  average  '•  leader  of  the 
German"  !s  unlike  Theseus.  And  yon  may 
go  through  a  whole  winter  of  New  York, 
and  a  whole  summer  of  Newport^  missing 
oot  a  single  ball,  nor  the  least  "  cblldren^s 
party,"  without  seeing  anything  wbich 
shall,  in  the  remotest  degree,  remind  you  of 
the  Pyrrhic  dance  of  the  Spartans  ;  as,  for 
instance,  of  that  Trichoriac  figure  la  wbich 
old  men  opened  the  dance  wUh  singing^ 
*'  Of  old  we  were  brave  in  war  ;•'  and  the 
young  men  responded,  **  And  we  now  are 
so  1^'  aad  the  treble  choir  of  the  children 
exuUingly  clostd  the  proud  national  hymn, 
*'  And  we  In  our  time  shall  bo  bravest  of 
all  1'* 

Women  danced  before  the  Greeks,  and 
danced  for  the  Greeks,  as  they  danced  be* 
fore  the  Romans,  aa  they  dance  now  for 
the  dull  lords  of  the  East.  Their  grace 
and^tlielr  beauty  served  to  delight  the  in- 
dolent gaze  of  their  masters,  or  to  swell 
the  pomp  of  pageants  and  of  sacrificial 
fthows ;  and,  sometimes,  in  the  simple  vil- 
lages of  Helios  or  of  Italy,  the  rustic 
youths  and  maidens  beat  circles  on  the 
grass  with  rude  saltations,  re^'oiciog  in 
their  youth,  and  health,  and  strength,  and 
in  the  simple  music  of  their  land. 

But  it  was  reserved  for  Christendom  to 
emancipate  and  to  refine  the  amuse menta 
as  well  as  to  sanctify  and  to  harmonize 
the  relatlooa  of  the  sexes,  and  the  ball,  in 
which  women  were  to  dance  tcUh  men,  par- 
taking in  an  equal  pleasure,  and  within 
one  circle  of  self-respect,  propriety,  and 
courtesy,  belongs  to  modern  Chrialendom. 

The  first  ball  was  a  protest,  and  a  moet 
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MUlml  protest,  a^unii  the  dogridAtioa 
ff  woauuu  Mid  libtoty  iroold  hmwt  done 
well  to  erBK  from  her  tablets  the  recotd 
of  a  dosen  conqueixin  ta  order  to  inscribe 
tbcre  the  luune  of  the  high-spirited  prince 
who  lAMigiiimtied  this  great  social  iastitcu 
tion.  We  know  of  him  only  that  he  was 
an  JtallaiL,  and  that  from  Italy  the  ball 
trareled  westward.  In  the  chronicles  of 
the  middle  ages  the  hall  alternates  with 
the  baaqaet  and  the  toataainent,  and 
marks  the  gradual  progreM  of  the  race  in 
all  the  finer  arts  of  HfB.  It  wae  at  a  ball 
thai  the  noble  Order  of  the  Garter  grew  up 
out  of  an  act  of  prompt  and  kioglj  gal- 
laniJj,  adorned  with  wotds  moat  knightly, 
just,  and  honorable  ;  it  was  at  a  ball  in 
Ghent  that  the  qaeen  of  Philip  the  Hand- 
some, of  France,  took  soeh  mortal  t^lte, 
from  the  sight  of  the  splendid  dresses  worn 
by  the  eitlzena*  wives  of  Flanders^  that  she 
never  gave  her  lord  aoy  peace  till  he  pro- 
oliined  war  against  those  rich  and  insolent 
jwiiw— ii»;  it  was  at  a  ball  given  by  the 
Bodiefliie  de  Berri  that  the  yoaog  King 
Gbarks  YI^  presenting  himself ,  with  six 
of  his  friends,  masked  as  §alvagt  mm^  was 
set  lire  to  by  the  torch  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  escaped  with  his  life  ooly  to 
lose  his  wiia  more  hopelessly  than  ever, 
and  give  his  kingdom  over  more  completely 
into  the  power  of  Eoglaod;  the  lovely, 
witty,  aad  accompliBhed  Margnerite  de 
Talole  danced  a  mi  one  t  with  snch  distract- 
ing grace,  at  a  ball  given  by  her  brother 
Fhuieis,  that  Don  John  of  Austria,  who 
had  ridden  post  from  Smaeli  to  Paris 
simply  for  the  pleasure  of  teeing  her,  went 
back  too  much  crazed  with  admiratJon  to 
talk  of  anythiug  else  for  week?,  in  private, 
or  before  the  ooooeil  of  state.  And  the 
most  splendid  dances  of  the  loodem  stage 
can  hardly  vie  with  the  ^ta$tic  and  bril- 
liant imaginations  which  Braganzio  di  Boita 
flttOiiuiDed  into  existence  to  decorate  the 
magnificent  bidl  given  by  him,  in  1489,  to 
G^eazzo  Ylscoati,  Dokc  of  MUao,  oq  tiie 
occasion  of  his  marriage  with  IsabeUa  of 
Aragon.  The  story  of  this  wonderfol  ball 
Is  to  be  read  in  all  the  cjclopacdias,  so  we 
iball  not  inflict  it  upon  oar  frienda,  bat  we 
beg  to  assure  them  that  it  Ib  a  story  well 
worth  the  reading ;  for,  from  the  festival  of 
Braganaio,  not  only  the  ftxs  chnmpitrtt 
Qt  Louis  XV«  and  the  Regency,  bat  the 
balkts  of  France,  and  Gennany.  and  Italy, 
and  the  opera  itself,  ma)r  be  considered  to 


hare  bonowed  no  tiifling  poriioa  of  tkelr 
lastre. 

So  far  were  our  farefathera  fros  ratpri- 
lug  the  ball  to  be  a  light  and  frivoloas 
instittition,  that  the  cooaoU  of  i^  ehmeh 
anembUd  at  Trent,  in  1562,  to  dadde  qpM 
the  great  qtiestioos  which  then  coirrttleed 
the  Catholic  world,  and  to  reorgaaloe  tlie 
shattered  and  shaken  dominion  of  th«  Holy 
See,  thought  it  best  to  open  their  prooe«d- 
ings  with  a  superb  and  stately  bail-  Tbato* 
tlvalwrns  pat  andcrthe  patrooage  of  naip 
n.  of  Spain,  and  that  sovereign  opened  Hk 
ball  in  perEon.    All  the  beauty  of  nortlicrm 
Italy  was  assembled,    to  delight    aad  da 
honor  to  the  prince  of  the  chnrch  aad  tt» 
right  arm  of  Rome.    The  Cardinal  Patta- 
vielni  does  not  give  us  a  very  detailed 
aooonnt  of  the  alfoir,  it  is  tme,  bet  he 
satisfies  ns  so  far  as  to  inform  us  that  IJbe 
tapper  was  excellent  and  elegant,  the  eoa- 
tuBies  of  the  ladies  enchanting^  and  the 
dancing  kept  np  with  spirit  far  ialo  Iht 
night ;  which  Is,  perhaps,  as  much  as  «oald 
be  expected  of  a  cardinal,  though  twc  ten 
than  would  have  been  aiTorded  U>  vs  hry  a 
reporter  for  the  daily  preas.    If «ch  msfe 
precise  and  abondant  are  the  aecosBta  ti^t 
have  come  down  to  ns  of  the  balls  which 
fascinated  and  amused  the  court  of  1^ 
Grand  Moaarque.  and  of  his  diasolale  wm^ 
oessor^  in  the  days  when  France  bepM 
to  lead  the  civilization  of  the  world.    Ixl 
those  gay  and  glittering  times^  the  IdeM 
of  the  ball  and  of  the  ballet  wereaitll  r^ff 
much  confounded  ;  and  the  first  baUtt,  ia 
which  women  ever  appeared    npoa    tiM 
modem  stage^  was  performed  In  Pan%  hf 
personages  of  the  highest  distinctioa.    The 
"Triumph  of  Love"'  was  worthily  repct^ 
seated,  we  are  told  (and  who  can  doubt  it  1 
by  the  most  charming  ladies  of  the  i 
who  danced  with  the  most  aecooiplishad 
of  the  court  ^tigiuun.    The  Banphiiu  the 
Prince  de  Conti,  and  the  Due  de  Verman- 
dois,  made  up  the  eorp§  de  b^lei  With  the 
Daopfainess,    the  Princess  de  Conti,   Ma- 
demoiselle de  Nantes,  and  Mademoiaaile 
de  Poitiers, 

Thbwas,  no  doubt,  a  most  delightful  apee« 
tacle,  and  it  was  with  raich  spectaelea  %a 
these  that  the  favorites  of  the  king  aonghi 
to  gratify  their  master.  His  own  entertain- 
menta  were  of  a  more  imposing  but  1 
of  so  amusing  a  character,  and  as  we  1 
spoken  in  rather  disparaging  iemm  of  i 
gayety  of  our  oa-a  bolls,  we  ought,  in  i 
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moQ  justice  to  Mre.  Smith,  aod  oar  other 
bftll-giving  acqtiamtaiuses,  to  aei  forth  the 
unvarnished  storj  of  a  regal  liall  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV,  a«  an  eye-witncaa  has 
recorded  it.  The  ball  was  given  on  the 
marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy : 

"  The  gallery  of  Versaillea  was  dirided 
Into  three  pacta  by  two  gilded  balustradea. 
The  middlti  part  made  the  ceotrnl  ball- 
rtJom,  und  thsre,  on  a  dais  covered  with  ex- 
qnisite  p:i>belin  tapestry,  chaira  of  crimaon 
velvet,   ttt^Beled  and  trimmed  with  gold, 
were  set  for  the  kinpj,  the  king  and  qnccn 
of  England,   tlie    Duchesa  of   Burgnndy* 
and  the  royal  family.    On  the  other  three 
tides  of  this  central  Fpace  were  prepared 
rowp  of  very  rich  arm*chaira  for  the  foreign 
ambafisadors,    foreign   princes  and    prlo- 
?s,  the  dukes  and  duchesfies,   and  the 
grand  officers  of  the  crown,  while  »cat;^ 
were  arrayed  behind  them  for  the  high 
perfonajrca  of  the  court  and   of  the  city. 
•To  the  right  and  left  were  amphttbeatrea 
filled  with  apectatora  ;  and,  to  avoid  all 
confusiion,  every  one  entered  by  a   araall 
gilded    turn  stile.      In    a   aeparate   circle 
were  arranged  the  twenty-four  violins,  the 
Bxx  hantboya,  and  tho  six  flutes  of  the  royal 
orcheatra.    The   gallery  was    lighted  by 
gigaolfc  crystal  lustres,  and  an  immense 
numlx'F  of  golden  girandoles^  Qlled   with 
•  enormoua  wax  candleR.    Every  one  invited 
had  been  ordered  to  come  superbly  dress- 
ed ;  the  least  expensive  coats  worn  by  the 
men  cost  three  or  four  hnadred  dollars ; 
some  being  of  velvet  embroidered  in  gold 
I  mod  fiilver,  and  lined  with  brocade  at  fifty 
>«rownsthe  yard,  and  other?  of  cloth  of 
gold    or  silver.      Tho  ladies  were    still 
imore    splendidly    arrayed—their    jewels 
'  making  a  magDlticent  show.   Leaning  over 
I  the  balustrade^   opposite  to   the    king,   I 
beonnted   abont    eight    hundred    persons^ 
k  whose  costumes  made  up  a  most  charming 
f  Ipectacle. 

"  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Burgundy 

i  opened  the  bull  with  a  coranto,  then  she 

» took  the  king  of  England,   and   the  duke 

the  queen  of  England,  and  the  Qaeea  of 

England  took  the  king  of  France,  and  then 

the  king  of  France  took  the  Duchess  of 

Burgundy,  and  so  they  went  on  changing 

nd  changing  agaiuT  till  all  the  princes  and 

priacewefl  of  the  blood  had  danced,  each  in 

P  the  order  of  his  or  her  rank.    As  there  were 

.  not  a  few  princes   and  princeescB,   this 

ceremony    lasted  a  long  time,  tnd  whm 


followed  by  an  intermisaion,  during  which 
the  Swiss  guard  brought  in  hix  inbhs 
superbly  served,  and  set  ihem  dowo^ 
each  one  being  at  liberty  to  help  hlm^lf 
during  half  an  hour.  Besides  these  tablea, 
a  magnificent  room,  leading  out  of  the 
gallery,  was  garnished  with  a  vast  number 
of  vessels  filled  with  all  the  essentiaU  of  a 
most  exquisite  collation.  Some  of  the 
princes  entered  this  chamber,  took  a  few 
pomegranates,  orangee,  and  comets,  and 
went  out  again  ]  the  public  were  then  ad* 
mitted,  and  everything  disorpiMAred  in  a 
moment.'^ 

Uere  we  have  **  the  one  touch  of  nature 
making  kin"  the  court  of  the  Fourteenth 
Louis  with  the  youngest  New  York  olam- 
oroua  for  supper  [ 

**  In  fitill  another  chamber,  two  mag- 
nificent butfets  were  nrraoged^  with  all 
kinds  of  wines,  cordials^  and  refreshing 
drinks ;  and  there  a  great  number  of  the 
royal  servants  gave  any  one  whatever  he 
wished  during  the  whole  time  of  the  ball, 
which  lasted  till  morning.  Thn  dancing, 
during  the  whole  time,  was  of  the  most  se- 
rious, grave,  and  elevated  character/' 

If  the  reader  yawns  over  this  account, 
written  by  a  reverential  admirer  of  the 
Grand  Monarque,  who  wan,  probably,  only 
too  happy  **  to  lean  over  the  balustrade  op- 
posite to  the  king,*'  and  count  the  eight  hun- 
dred embroidered  and  brocaded  guests^ 
in  the  light  of  the  royal  countenance,  he 
may  imagine  what  tt  must  have  been  to 
stand  for  five  mortal  hours  in  the  midat  of 
that  glittering  crowd  to  watch  the  ceremo- 
nious  dancing  of  the  numerous  **  princes 
and  princesses  of  the  blood."  If  we  cannot 
rival  the  balls  of  the  great  Louis  in  splendor, 
at  least  we  may  console  ourseWes  with  the 
thought,  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  ua  to 
eclipse  them  in  stupidity.  Mr?.  Smith 
will  have  no  VersaiUeB  gallery  divided  into 
three  parts  by  gilded  balnstrades,  wherein 
to  exhibit  herself  and  the  princes  and 
pnncesses  of  her  house— nor  wnll  her 
guests  bo  glorious  in  embroidered  coats 
and  diamond-hilted  swords — but  nhe  can 
easily  have  better  mnsic  than  the  violins, 
hautboys,  and  flutes  of  the  Grand  Monarque 
could  make  for  him  ;  and  she  may  be  sure 
that  her  guests,  let  their  misconduct  at 
eopper  be  never  so  bad,  cannot  outdo  the 
brilliant  crowd  of  courtiers  who  "  pillaged 
the  collation  in  a  few  minutes." 
Still  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  the 
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baits  of  tbe  ancien  rigirru  were  not  stute 
bftllt,  aad  that  tbode  which  were  not  state 
balls  were  far  more  delightful  than  any 
balls  of  which  we  have  bad  any  experieoce. 
The  fetes  giren  by  Fouqnot  to  bis  royal 
tnaater  at  ra«ar'/#- K|cor7^f«— the  balls  of 
Colbert  at  Sccaux— the  delicious  entertain- 
ments provided  for  the  coart  by  the  finan- 
eieft  Diipin,  at  Cheoonceanx,  the  paradise 
of  Toaralae— the  ballets  of  Fontainebleau 
— these  were  the  social  wonders  of  the 
most  pleasure-loving  and  pleasure-peeking 
society  that  ever  existed.  And  they  were 
wonders  worth  thinking  of,  becaase  tbe 
secret  of  their  fascination  lay  not  at  all  in 
the  liconse  of  the  age,  bat  In  the  artistic 
skill  with  which  they  were  devised  and  ar- 
ranged. Here,  it  seems  to  as,  is  the  fatal 
defect  of  our  American  society.  We  treat 
onr  amnsements  as  matters  of  no  import- 
ance. Instead  of  endeavoring  to  make  the 
entertainments  of  the  social  world  really 
entertainiDg — instead  of  bestowing  upon 
them  the  tbonght  and  reflection  which  they 
deserve — ^those  %t  our  people,  who  think 
at  all  of  entertaining,  do  not  think  io 
the  least  how  they  shall  en  tor  lain,  nor 
make  any  efforts  to  secure  their  object. 
They  **  give  a  ball,"  and  thero  is  the  end 
of  it.  The  idea  of  fmpnniiog  upon  that 
ball  any  particular  cachet  of  a  character  to 
make  it  peculiar  in  its  charm,  and  to  ren- 
der it  worth  remembering,  rarely  enters 
any  one's  brain.  And  so  all  of  us,  who  do 
not  dance,  drop  into  a  monotoooua  round 
of  exhausting  conversation^  carried  on  by 
tits  and  starts  in  the  iotervals  of  dancing ; 
and  those,  who  do  daoce,  dance  under  every 
poailble  disadvantage— crowded  into  an 
tnadequate  apaoe,  and  jostled  by  spectators 
who  are  not  "  bains  traded  oQ:/'  as  were  the 
coartlers  at  YcrsalUes,  but  press  into  the 
centre  of  the  quadrille  and  intercept  the  orb- 
tt  of  tbe  polkers  at  the  most  fatal  tangents. 

And  it  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
this  state  of  thiugs,  that  nothing  is  so  rare 
an  ornament  of  an  American  ball-room  as 
a  face  bright  with  the  expression  of  posi- 
tive oiyoymcnt,  or  even  absolutely  free 
fh)m  the  desolate  and  lacklustre  air  of 
intense  ennui. 

Let  any  one  annonnoe  a  performance  of 
private  theatricals,  a  fancy  ball,  or  even 
an  amateur  concert,  and,  iaataotly,  the 
whole  world  is  eager  with  Interest  and 
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ctirioaity.  So  flat  aud  weary  is  the  sur- 
face of  our  so-called  *'  festive^'  life,  tbfti 
the  mere  chance  of  seeing  a  new  hooie 
affords  a  brief  excitement  qnite  dispropor* 
tionate  to  the  attractions,  actual  or  prob- 
able,  of  any  bouse  bailt,  or  likely  to  be 
built,  in  our  city. 

Do  these  things  prove,  then,  that  all 
amnsemeut  is  frivolous,  or  simply  that 
our  people  do  not  know  how  to  amnse 
themselves  t  Clearly,  we  think  the  latlt 
and  we  do  not  limit  our  Griticlsm  to 
so-oalled  fashionable  world.  The 
middle  classes,  especially  of  onr  city  popu- 
lation, blunder  through  life  In  a  still 
blinder  and  more  dangerous  way. 

The  developments  made  in  the  course  of 
the  Bond-street  tragedy — the  revelations 
of  Sir  Pandams  in  the  post-office — the  ex- 
hibitions of  **  gift  ladies*'  and  *'  gift  gentle- 
men^^ — ^all  point  in  one  direction.  For  the 
most  excitable  people  on  earth  oo  adequate 
and  legitimate  excitements  of  a  healthy 
nature  are  provided — to  the  people  among 
whom  more  opportunities  of  idleness  and 
mischief  exist  than  among  any  other^  no 
entertaining  and  refining  ocoapations  arc, 
in  any  sufflcient  measure,  offered. 

Willie  our  tradesmen  and  mechanics,  our 
merchanta  and  our  professional  men  are 
working  all  day  long,  eacl}  in  bis  vocation, 
they  all  and  each  seem  wholly  to  forget  thai 
they  have  left,  in  their  homes,  wives,  sons^ 
and  daughters*  placed  by  their  efforts  in 
positions  of  ease,  and  relieved  of  any  ab- 
sorbing cares,  bat  almost  unprovided  with 
just  and  commendable  facilities  for  con- 
suming profitably  and  pleasantly  their 
wealth  of  nervous  life  and  fallow  time. 

Yet  one  would  say,  that  reflections  of 
this  sort  might  not  unbecomingly  be  made 
by  the  heads  of  families  ;  and  we  snbn^t  it 
to  saob  persons  whether  the  care  of  the 
amusements  of  a  great  people— the  enl 
of  the  arts  which  occupy  with  grace 
leisttfe  earned  by  labor — be  not  worl 
tbe  gravest  attention  of  sedate  and  ean 
meo?^ — whether  theatrical  criticism, 
artistic  criticism,  and  quei^tions  of  mere 
social  entertainment  and  private  pi 
seeking,  do  not  take  upon  themselves 
aspect  serious  enough  to  demand  a  Lei 
sermon,  when  their  relations  to  pri 
happiness  and  to  public  virtue  are 
suddenly  flashed  upon  the  mind  T 
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KAfA    A.VD    THK   TItAT£LEai«' 


HE  hftlf- 
b  reed 
I hnd  rid- 
I  den  through  the  day 
with  more  th&n  tlje 
URUft!  recklossDfiM 
of  liis  f-liiaa*  He 
bad  pushed  bi»  gal* 
hint  graj  horse 
down  the  slopes  of  steep  ravines,  and 
mged  hira  (igainst  the  Rteop  hillsides  of 
the  windnig  trail,  until  the  leas  vigorous 
unimals  of  the  travek*rs  were  b-eaten  to 
a  walk. 

VOL.  IX.— 29 


The  tall  pine-trees  threw  bng  ehad- 
ows  across  the  narrow  mountain  path, 
when  Kaya  suddenly  reined  up  :  **  Be- 
hold the  first  water  of  the  western 
slope/*  he  said;  *^have  I  kopt  my 
faith  V^  **  What  does  the  wild  man 
menu  ?'*  cried  Wil&on.  **  You  iire  thor- 
oughly verfied  in  the  eccentricities  of 
these  worthy  savages ;  it  is  still  a  long 
way  to  the  Mi«sion ;   ask    him  t<i  ex- 

Slain  himself,"  Thus  addressed*  the 
few  Englonder  tamed  to  their  guide, 
and  requested  him  to  tell  them  why  he 
had  halted^     "  It  ia  not  night,"  he  laid  ; 
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**  h  Kaja  afraid  to  ride  further  into  the 
eouiitry  of  thp  Fktheads  ?"  **  When 
Kftva  was  a  boy*  he  sold  fear  for 
scalps^,*'  replied  the  momitainoer;  **and 
he  y  now  a  ^rown-up  man ;  but  he  has 
crosined  the  mountains — has  he  not  kept 
his  faith  1"  and,  receiving  no  answer  to 
hia  inquiry^  he  coolly  alightji^d,  lift4jd  the 
light  p«ck  from  the  back  of  his  tired 
horse,  knelt,  and  tied  a  broad  deer-skio 
thong  ahov©  the  pasterns  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  tJien  drove  hira  forth  to  move, 
fit^^p  by  step»  along  the  rich  ]KWturage 
of  buneh -grass  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded. 

He  then  sat  qnietly  down  on  hia 
saddle,  and,  taking  out  a  bag  of  kini 
kinik,*  filled  his  stone  pipe,  light- 
ed it,  and,  first  offering  it  to  his  compan- 
ions, smoked  as  composedly  as  if  still 
in  the  commodious  lodge  where  they 
iought  him,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Mis- 
souri. The  hot  blood  of  Wilson  fired 
at  the  supposed  insult.  *'Are  we  to  be 
bought  and  sold  by  Uiis  cruzy  voyage ur 
in  this  manner,"  he  gaid ;  **  he  has  gal- 
loped his  lialf-wild  horse  throughout  the 
day,  broken  down  both  our  ponies,  and 
now»  when  the  evening  uir  begins  to 
recruit  them*  und  there  is  a  reasonable 
hope  of  reaching  the  Mission,  ho  turns 
Ms  dare-devil  nag  loose,  and  sits  down 
to  enjoy  a  comfortahle  pip«^«  Hulloi>  ! 
sirrah!**  he  continued,  '*  what  does  all 
this  mean  ?  Get  up  and  saddle  your 
liorse,  or  1*11  sound  your  senses  witli  a 
revolver  bullet'* 

The  half-breed  had  taken  from  hisbnck- 
ikin  pouch  a  number  of  bullets,  and  was 
attentively  counting  them — telling  them 
off  in  sections  of  ten,  and  breaking  a 
blade  of  grass  for  each  little  heap  of 
lead  which  he  thus  enumerated*  *' Speak 
to  the  yellow  bound,**  said  Wilson;  "I 
verily  believe  him  crazy;  be  is  mutter- 
ing to  himself,  and  counting  his  bul- 
lets.** '*  Hush,**  replied  Gardiner;  "  the 
roan  is  in  trouble.  Something  has  oc- 
curred of  which  we  know  nothing,  and 
the  pride  of  Kay  a  does  not  pennit  him 
to  explain  it.  We  engaged  him,  you 
know,  only  to  cross  the  mountains,  and 
here  we  are.  We  must  «it  down  and 
smoke  with  him,  and  wait  until  the 
spirit  moves.  These  men  of  the  moun- 
tain are  red  Quakers — they  have  the 
moroseness  of  the  Indian,  with  all  the 
evil  pride  of  the  white  race  to  give  it 


character.  Kaya  appear*?  mor©  griened 
than  angry,  and  is  evidently  deeply 
moved.  Come,  seat  yourself  and  make 
the  best  of  it."  The  friends  threw 
themselves  upon  the  ground,  Wil<«on 
subduing  his  vexation,  as,  for  the  first 
time,  he  marked  the  troubled  look  in  the 
stem,  dark  eye  of  the  celebrated  guide, 
of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much,  and 
became  more  anxious  to  learo  the  cause 
of  his  strange  behavior* 

The  pipe  passed  slowly  round  the 
little  circle,  and  a  short  interval  of 
silence  ehipsed  ;  then  Kaya  stood  up 
and  faced  the  friends,  with  liis  hand 
extended.  He  was  a  splendid  type  of 
humanity,  full  six  feet  in  height,  deep* 
chested,  broad-shouldered,  but  fmlfaer 
sinewy  than  muscular.  His  form  was 
indurated  by  exposure^  and  erect  as  if 
he  had  never  encountered  the  fifty  years 
of  hardship  which  bad  streaked  his  dark 
hair  with  gray.  He  gtf.»od  forward  Hke 
the  genius  of  the  old  mountain -path, 
and  was  gorgeously  clad  in  the  costume 
of  his  race.  It  was  a  gala  visltt  and,  to 
go  into  the  country  of  the  Flathead*, 
Kaya  had  donned  his  mountain  finery. 
His  hunting-shirt  of  softly-dressed  ante- 
lope skin,  and  white  as  finow%  was  orna- 
mented with  stained  elk-hair,  and  fringed 
with  thesmiill  Cf)lored  beads  of  the  forta. 
The  broad  leggins  which  he  wore  were 
fringed  with  scalps  throughout  their 
length,  and  the  bells  upon  his  shoulden 
shook  musically  at  his  sitghtesl  tnove* 
meat. 

**  Kaya  is  a  man,"  he  said;  *'ltts 
word  is  like  a  brook,  which  <l«>es  not 
turn  back  and  run  again  up  the  moun* 
tain.  White  men  are  like  streams  that 
the  beavers  dam  up ;  but  it  would  take 
many  sticks  and  more  mud  and  bnisb 
than  grow  on  the  bottoms  of  the  Marias 
to  stop  the  Kaya.  My  bn>ther  is  very 
young,**  he  continued,  turning  to  Wit- 
son  ;  **  he  has  set  many  things  down  in 
the  little  b(wk  that  he  carries.  I4et  him 
say  to  it  one  thing  more,  that  it  may 
speak  very  hmd  to  his  nation  when  he 
gets  home  to  the  distant  lodges.  Let 
him  say  to  it  that  a  grizzly  does  not  dig 
roots  when  the  berries  of  the  swcunps  are 
ripe,  and  a  half-breed  does  not  stop  on 
on  open  trail  without  a  reason.  Tner« 
is  a  Piegan  band  on  the  plains  of  the 
Missouri.  I  have  counted  more  tnocca^ 
sin  tracks  than  my  fingers  can  number 
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tohfloco.     The  flame  term  if  applied  to  the  inner  bark  of  the  red  willow. 
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twice  held  op,  I  must  ride  fust  to  save 
my  sqiiaiT  and  my  papoos«,  but  I  have 
crossed  th*i  mtiuutHin^Knya  has  kfipt 
hia  faith.  Hern  i»  the  first  water  of  the 
western  slopo ;  foUi>w  tlu*  truii ;  tlie  path 
is  (ipep  aad  there  is  no  danger,  for  ive 
have  come  fast,  and  are  deep  in  the 
country  of  the*  Flatheads,  When  hia 
hor&o  is  rosted,  and  the  night  has  oomOt 
Kii)u  must  ride  again.*'  Raising  his 
handi  and  throwing  back  his  head,  he 
struck  his  chest  a  smart  hlow^,  and 
uttered  the  deep,  guttural  sound  whicht 
in  Indian  custom,  signifies  the  earnest- 
ness of  tho  n  arm  tor  in  the  moaning  of 
the  wordi!  he  has  spoken.  He  then 
seated  himseir  in  an  attitude  of  atten- 
tion, to  listen  to  what  his  auditors 
might  have  to  communicate* 

Gardiner  widted  a  few  moments,  and 
then,  rising  and  facing  the  half-breed, 
said  to  him  :  **  Kay  a,  wa.**  it  not  wrong 
to  keep  from  us  your  knowledge  that 
the  fiign!<  we  saw  this  morning  were 
those  of  the  Black  feet  ?  We  might 
have  wished  to  return  to  thf*  fort,  and 
it  is  now  to^»  late.  But  it  is  madness 
for  you  to  think  of  going  back  ;  your 
gray  horse  and  white  dress  will  be  at 
once  noticed  on  the  open  prrurie.  I 
have  too  much  interest  in  your  welfare 
to  permit  it.  You  must  explain  jour- 
self  more  fully  before  I  consent  to  such 
a  mk  ofl  you  seek  to  encounter ;  besides 


that,  your  tired  horse  will  never  bear 
you  back  again  to  your  lodge**' 

Kaya  again  stood  up :  **  Men  of  the 
settlements/*  h©  said,  ♦'  are  like  tall 
weeds — when  the  wind  blows  from  the 
north,  they  bend  down  U}  the  earth; 
and  when  the  eouth  wind  blows,  then 
they  lean  again  toward  the  regions  of 
cold.  They  an*  Uke  children— so  very 
small  that  the  littlt*  stalks  of  the  prairie 
grass  can  throw  them  down.  My  bro* 
ther  is  a  chief  of  his  nation,  but  he  has 
forgotten  tliat  Kaya  is  a  free  man.  He 
huH  no  chief.  Ho  has  never  packed  for 
the  company  at  the  fort.  He  has  never 
pounded  pemmican»  nor  broken  corn  be- 
tween two  stones  like  a  squaw,  Kaya 
is  a  warrior*  and  his  mother  was  ft 
woman  of  the  Chippewas  of  the  northi 
the  daughter  of  a  chief ;  yet  the  heart 
of  a  strong  man  is  to-day  quite  weak, 
A  very  little  child,  who  is  neither  white 
nor  red,  has  held  a  bow  over  him,  which 
is  as  bright  to  Kaya  as  the  red  j^ign  in 
the  clouds  after  a  summer  rain — but 
Kaya  has  no  power  to  bend  it.  Kaya 
is  now  very  feeble  ;  his  heart  is  soft  as 
an  old  squaw's  when  she  hears  the 
scalp-whoop  for  the  last  of  her  children  ; 
but  Kaya  has  been  strong  enough  to 
keep  his  word— he  has  crossed  the 
mountain^ond  to-night  he  will  go  back 
and  fight  for  a  daughter  of  the  Crows, 
who  left  her  people  to  come  into  his 
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.  Indgte,  ftnd  for  tbe  little  child  that  she 
'  liidefi  in  her  hlauket  whei«  she  is  wait* 
inpr  for  bim,** 

The  fneuds  renewed  their  tmportimi- 
'  Ilea,  but  without  effect.     The  taciturn 
I  half-breed  would  not  continue  to  answer 
their  questions*     He  arose  and  went  to 
the  bnink,  bathed  his  thick  lockii,  and, 
mfter  a  luug  ablution,  returned  to  thetn 
^  with  stripes  of  red  a<?ross  his  fine  fea- 
tures; others  extended  from  the  roots 
of  his  hair  to  hi^  chin. 

*'  He  signs  himself  with  the  cross*  at 

I  SDy  rate/'  said  Wib<»n.     **  Now,  what 

1^  jou  Btippose  Kaja  means  hy  ruch 

[confounded  flummery?     He  is,  in  re* 

^altty,  a  most  sensible  fellow,  and  speaks 

tbe  English   language   more   eonvctly 

than  many  a  Yankee.'*      "Only,"  re- 

.  plied    hi^    companion,     **  that     Kaya 

'  probably  belieTCs  that  we  are  the  last 

of  hb  race,  or,  rather,  the  last  of  his 

friends  whom  he  will  ever  see.    He  has 


dedicated  himself  to  a  foriom  hope 
desperate,  wild  endeavor,  and  be  kaows 
rery  well  that  erery  d(»tail  of  <nir  late 
conference  and  a  description  of  his  own 
movements  will  be  r<H}uired  from  ns  hy 
his  fierce  companions.  He  baa  pttt  im 
hid  war-paint,  and  is  prepared  lor  iWtt 
But,  like  the  animal  wboae  iuua#  br 
bears,  in  my  opinion  Kaya*  will  & 
hard*  He  has  been  knowa  to  kiQ  im 
buffalo  or  bison  in  a  stng^le  ntB,  or  b#- 
fisire  his  horse  tired.  I  havne  never  ^ 
acribed  to  you  the  manner  ia  wbieh 
these  half-breeds  of  the  nortb  faimt  tb> 
bis(»n.  Although  better  weapons  bsvs 
been  coffered  to  them,  they  stul  ose  the 
old  north  wcfit  or  Htidsoo  Qmj  Cook 
pany^s  light  fiint-lock  gun.  Moanlfi^ 
on  tbetr  fine  horses,  they  ride  up  to  tb* 
leeward  of  a  herd  of  bison.  At  a  gjv- 
en  E^ignal  start  at  full  speied.  £flih 
rider  holds  in 'bis  mouth  tea  iqkate  bil- 
lets.     They  approach  tbe  bisoti  oa  ibt 
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right  or  off  f^ide.  The  gun  is  not  placed 
at  the  shoulder,  but  Lii^ld  breast  high* 
and  dis«charged  with  great  accuracy. 
The  bison  is  shot  either  in  the  hejirU  or 
aoroEs  the  f^pine  at  the  kidneys.  Each 
boll  is  brought  to  the  ground  with  a 
slnj^le  bullet.  The  hunter,  riding  at 
full  sj>Ged.  now  places  tbe  butt  of  the 
gun  upon  his  foot,  pours  another  charge 
of  pfiwder  into  his  hand,  which  is 
clapped  to  prevent  the  wind  or  rapid 
movement  from  causing  the  loss  of  the 
*  villainous  saltpetre,*  places  it  tn  tbe 
gun,  and,  taking  a  bullet  from  the  half 
score  he  has  held  in  his  mouth,  drops 
it  into  the  barrel  of  the  arm,  without 


tising  the  rammer.  The  wet  bitllH 
sticks  fast  on  reaching  the»  powijer ;  lb# 
gun,  by  a  jar  against  the  stimip,  b 
primed;  and  the  rider,  who  is  all  lint 
time  galloping  at  racing  speed  ia  tW 
midst  of  the  dust  and  confusion  of  iht 
maddened  herd,  is  ready  to  select  tibi 
next  fat  bison  as  a  victim. 

"  It  is  my  opinion,  that  were  Kaya's 
horse  fresh,  he  would  make  a  ^rriblli 
running  fight  to  hi*  lodg^.  He  hall 
been  engaged  trapping  tiie  bearer,  n 
the  upper  meadows  i»f  the  Mtissm 
where  we  found  him.  Ilis  canoe  _ 
there,  and  will  permit  his  s<|uaw  to  at 
cape  with  her  child  to  the  furt ;  tb«f« 


•  Kaya— giUaly  bear. 
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fore  I  do  not  precisely  unilorstand  \m 
extreme  anxiety,  which  he  does  not 
aeem  inchned  to  pxplnin  to  us." 

As  the  <?onvpr nation  ended*  Kaya 
came  gracefully  forward.  **  You  are 
both  tired  with  a  long  ride,"  he  said; 
"sit  upon  the  earth;  it  is  thus  men 
grow  strong.**  He  then  quickly  Btrip- 
ped  the  trappings  from  the  animaJs, 
hohhled  them,  turned  them  loose,  and 
pPTformed  the  ordinary  service  of  the 
camp  with  nn  alacrity  and  skill  which 
astonish  pd  the  travelers. 

He  cut  long  willow  rods  by  the 
brook  I  and  sharpened  a  stake ,  which 
he  then  drove  into  tlie  earth  near 
the  fire  he  liad  kindled  of  pilch -wood. 
Then,  pulling  it  up,  he  placed  up- 
right in  the  orifice  thus  made  one  of 
his  willow  rods.  In  tliia  mimner  ho 
made  an  oval  of  upright  wands.  He 
then  braided  or  wove  together  the  top- 
most branches  of  the  willows.  To 
these  he  la.«ihed  cross-braces  with  coup- 
lings of  withes  and  bark.  Within  he 
placed  the  blankets  of  the  traveler.**. 

While  Gardmer  prepared  the  coffee, 
and  took  charge  of  that  portion  of  their 
tneal  which  partook  of  a  more  civilized 
chnraoter,  Kay  a  sought  some  graa  shop- 

fjers.  These  unfortunate  innects  he 
ashed  with  a  horse- hair  to  the  ii^h- 
hook  of  a  line  of  the  same  material. 
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He  ran  down  to  the  stream,  and  poon 
returned  wkh  several  of  the  splendid 
tn»ut  of  the  wp.stern  slope  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  These  he  transfixed,  fn>m 
tail  t*)  gills,  witli  a  sharp,  thin  rod,  The 
rod  he  placed  upright  before  the  fire, 


and,  with  thia  savory  addition  to  their 
evening  meal,  it  was  soou  ready  and 
finished. 

An  hour  later,  the  travelers  lay  on 
their  couch  of  blankets,  heneath  the 
bower  of  bt*nt  boughs  which  the  care 
of  Kaya  bad  provided,  and  the  wild 
half-breed,  with  his  feet  to  the  fire,  and 
the  starlit  sky  for  a  covering,  slum- 
bered as  calmly  as  if  untried  by  sorrow. 

**  There ,^'  *said  W^ilson*  '*  he  has  al* 
ready  thought  better  of  his  resolution  ; 
mark  how  soundly  he  sleeps.  He  baa 
n<i  intention  of  taking  the  midnif^ht  ride, 
after  all.  He  is  like  the  rest  of  hid 
French  race — all  talk  and  splutter. 
These  fellows  always  remind  me  of  a 
roasting  apple/'* 

**  You,  not  unlike  many  other  Ameri- 
oans,'^  replied  Gardiner,  *' cherish  the 
idea  of  Saxon  parentage »  and  believe  no 
rnce  equal  to  your  own*  You  forget 
that  the  creot  explorer.  Fremont^  is  of 
French  origin,  and  that  from  the  French 
peasantry  were  formed  the  immortal 
armies  of  Napoleon.  The  father  of 
Kuya,  however,  was  a  Scotchtunn'  His 
mother  was  a  sister  of  the  great  *  Hole- 
in  tlie-day' — or  the  Shadow— chief  of  the 
Chippewas.  But  I  am  too  tired  to  talk, 
and  as  Kaya  does  not  seem  to  see  th« 
necessity  of  keeping  guard  to-night, 
and  us  the  horses  are  hobbled*  suppose 
we  try  to  sleep.** 

It  was  lute  in  the  day  when  the  young 
men  awoke.     Kaya  was  gone. 

*'  Now/*  said  Gardiner,  triumphantly, 
"what  do  you  think  of  the  midnight 
ride  1  Kaya  is  half  way  to  the  mouth 
of  Beaver  river,  and  all  we  have  to  do 
is  to  ^  catch  up,^  as  the  mountaineers 
term  it,  and  go  on."  **  Go  on.**  returned 
his  companion  ;  **  we  should  do  well  to 
go  on,  neither  of  us  speaking  a  word  of 
the  Flathead  tongue,  and  uiterh>per« 
from  the  hmd  of  an  enemy.  Culhertson 
warned  us,  that  if  we  met  the  companien 
of  the  Nez  Percys,  we  slionhl  he  in  great 
danger,  and,  on  no  account,  to  attempt 
1  lie  incursion  without  Kaya;  and  Cul* 
hertson^s  word,  as  you  have  always  af- 
firmed, is  mountain-law.  Now,  what  I 
propose  is^  tr>  pack  and  return  towardu 
the  f(»rt.  We  can  take  the  upper  trail, 
and  thus  avoid  any  danger  from  the 
Black  feet 

**  Better  follow  Kaya,**  rejoined  Gar- 
diner, **  The  Black  foot  party  is  going 
toward  the  south  ;  probably  they  are 
seeking  the  Crow  tribps,  to  steal  horses ; 
Kaya  will  ride  Btroight  to  \m  wile  and 


dyad,  nd  l]^a  pwk  Ibr  «ke  iirt,  dr. 
fMMfM.  ap  Teton  tfwr.  I  will  sbiko 
Ibe  1i«lf-hr««a  a^sittst  the  BUckle^  if 
be  ^rer  raeclM»«  uf  moaDtua  bsood  end 

**  It  Im  at  k«et  a  half-dej^s  jouroej 
before  we   can   leave    tbe 
paaa.**  eaid  bia  oompmos.     '*  We  < 
at  any  imte,  pack  ao 

Their  amoigeaiei! 
and  tbej  tamed  baek  upon  the  mil* 


"^Vaaamedwiyigharp^  t»emm4 
m  pair  e#  dn^oofe^a  u-«boaletia  m^A, 
•hoold  ttot  beriiile  to  ioHLom  whmtm  a 
haK-hreed  hea  gone  with  a  stngl*  ffini- 
lock  goB,'*  add  Ifaa  finy  8mitb*'Tn<^. 

Tbej  rode  wrngMf  on.  Toirttrti  ihe 
doae  of  the  daf,  a  aosftd,  never  b«>«rd 
amotiDed  in  the  wid  dooHUii  oi  tha  lo- 
dian.  atertled  thean  to  a  eodden  halt  Md 
wak«lbl  attention. 

•*That  was  not  the  leport  of  a  ride,** 
tha  eirperi- 


*it 
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bj  the  un,<hod  hoof^  of  the  wild  moua* 
taiti-ftrfed  of  the  half-breed,  who  had 
appareDtly  ridden  with  the  same  head« 
long  .4peed,  through  the  dark  hours  of 
tlie  tii^ht^  that  had  charactemed  tlieir 
progrross  of  the  preyious  day. 

They  pushed  on,  and  at  noon  had 
reached  the  eaetent  extremity  of  the 
paff9. 

They  could  »ee  tJie  broad  rolling^ 
country  of  the  upper  Missouri,  bn>ken 
by  the  great  watera  of  the  Beaver.  Son, 
and  'Jttton  rirerat  spread  out  before 
thrm. 

Here  they  made  a  thort  halt,  to  re* 
cruit  their  dred  horse*,  took  refrefih- 
ment,  nnd  iu  their  cooferenoe  decided 
to  ride  towards  the  camp  of  Ray  a. 


Ganiincr; 
an  la- 

*'Perba|is8hot 
atiuiaiitelorpaef 
bafido,**  rtjohh 
edkU  frwai. 

At  tMa  ONK 
meut  twa  ntfief 
^bots      were 

•*  From  lo^ao 

■        .  -Aj 

■e 

i'Amoti;  "Dot  a 
ide  yet.  It  h 
no  bufiklo-hant. 
rbere  are  no 
herds  of  buffide 
$o  high  up  the 
country  at  this 
seasoii  of  the 
year.  It  19, 
doubtJess,  the 
Kaya,  the  bold 
griuJy  of  the 
Diouiitaitis«  over- 
taken by  the 
Blackfeet  and  fighting  for  his  life/' 

'*  We  will  go  to  him,"  said  Wiboo, 
**  By  heaven,  no  CaroliDiaa  ever  for- 
sook a  &iend  in  need.  I  spoke  harshly 
to  him  lo^t  night,  and  I  wU)  now  aid 
hitn,  if  they  bum  me  at  the  stake.  Let 
US  ou/'  he  continuedT  spurring  Uis  jaded 
horse. 

**Stop/'  mid  the  stem  New  Eng* 
lander.  "  Tht*  is  no  b*?y's  pluy.  Ltd 
us  be  men.  We  will  fight  for  Kaya; 
but  God  gives  to  man  discreiiou  that 
he  may  use  it  The  grass  is  high*  We 
can  approach  the^  beoats,  who  have 
not  the  ©cent  of  the  wild  aiiimtils  of  the 
plains,  and  aid  the  mountaineer  better 
by  aiding  him  with  judgment*** 

Gardiner  had  turned  iu  his  saddle  to 
addredd  his  compauion»  and  he  aat  upon 
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hiK  horee  like  aome  old  Covod miter.  His 
h**nd  was  bent  forward  as  if  Hsilening. 
Hiti  p^t  jaw,  tb<»  43<»op,  C'urii^rtt  meaiuiig 
of  his  ordinQrily  c^ild  hazel  eye,  hi* 
liaod  clpiielied  quivfriivia:  <m  tbn  hilt  of 
his  revolver,  deoioiiStraU^d  his  faith  in 
tho  high  f>ur|>o«e  to  which  he  had  de- 
vf»t<»d  him^t^lf. 

Wiirton  ackTi<>wlc*dgit?d  the  propriety 
of  caution.  Thf»y  dismounted  and  drovM 
the  pack-animals  together  at  the  bottom 
of  the  slope. 

They  then  rode  on. 

Again  and  again,  they  beard  the  dull 
reports  of  the  tire-urrn.s  which  had  first 
awakened  their  attention. 

They  spurred  their  tired  horses;  they 
were  excited  by  an  almost  ungovernable 
curiosity ;  they  drew  near  to  the  com- 
butanU. 

As  they  approached  a  broad  8 wale 
of  the  pndrie,  Gartiiner  halted — he  dis- 
mounted. **  Hold  the  horses,"  he  said. 
**  I  am  a  better  froiitierj<man  thmi  you. 
Kemead>er  thitt  you  could  never  stalk 
an  antelope — I  can.  You  are  now  ex- 
cited— I  aui  ealin*  It  is,  therefore,  better 
for  you  to  rein^iiti  herw — fur  me  to  go 
on.  Dismoiuit,  and  thus  take  tJie 
weig^ht  frcim  the  buck  of  your  tired 
horjie.  Now  cling  hard  to  both  the 
bridles :  the  ponies  may  get  excited 
ttiid  try  to  break  awaj  from  you.     If 


I  am  observed,  make  for  the  fort.  My 
papers  are  In  the  holster,  and  you  know 
tbeir  value/* 

*•  Go  nn,**  replied  Wilson,  who  knew 
the  [leeuliar  ehitracter  of  hii*  compauijtn. 
**  Go  on,  1  will  dii  HJj  you  tell  rnei*  lu  a 
horn,'*  he  added,  as  he  cautiously  fol- 
lowed  the  earnes^t  northerner  and  led 
thf*  two  horse?,  through  the  long  grassi, 
**  In  a  horn,  old  Yank.  I  would  not  seo 
a  htur  of  your  head  hurt  for  all  the  abo- 
litionists that  ever  Rtood  beneath  the 
shadow  of  Bunker  Hill  monument.'* 

It  vnis  no  time  for  conversation. 
Making  a  motion  to  his  companion, 
Gardiner  bent  down,  and,  hiding  him- 
self in  the  tangled  grass,  crawled  slowly 
to  the  summit  of  the  mound  they  had 
approached. 

The  scene  before  him  was  fearful  aa 
unexpected.  A  half  score  of  mounted 
Indians  occupied  the  plain  below. 
They  were  circling  near  a  small  copse 
of  cott«->n-wood,  where  lay*  hidden  from 
view,  somp  object  to  which  their  atten- 
tion was  devoted. 

At  intervaJji,  the  dark  forms  of  the 
Indians  niov^d  rapidly  around  the  low 
cover,  and,  at  6uch  nioment>s  a  chorus 
of  wild  yells  reached  the  attentive  ears 
of  the  friends  on  the  mound. 

**They  have  driven  the  Gnzzly  to  hin 
lair,*'  said  Gardiner.     **  The  horse  of 
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Kaya  has  tired,  and  lio  haa  tnkoti  to 
the' bush.  I  swonr  thc^y  dare  not  come 
within  gun-shot  of  the  cover,*'  he  cried 
rmUantly, 

•*  Hurruh  for  the  gnUwit  balf-breed  ! 
It  is  he  Ui  a  c«5rlajiily,'* 

"  Wlmt  shall  we  do?"  said  Wilaoti, 
*♦  Shall  we  rid«  onV* 

*'  Not  at  all^by  no  means,"  replied 
Gardiner,  **I  will  load  the  spare  cylin- 
der of  mj  heavy  IVxau  siX'shooter  for 
a  reserve,  and  then  discharge  the  pistoL 
It  will  cause  the^e  fellows  to  break  up 
their  party  for  a  reconnoissaiiee.  In  th*? 
moan  time,  the  auick  senses  of  Kaya  will 
demonistrate  to  him  the  elans  of  arm  by 
the  peculiar  sound  of  the  report.  He 
will  know  that  we  are  near  him,  Ih^ 
will  make  a  break  to  us,  or,  the  Indiana 
beinf;  divided,  we  will  make  a  ru^h 
throiifjh  thern  to  the  cover.  We  shall 
probably  puss  the  nif^ht  in  that  covert, 
andi  perhaps,  to-morrow.  If  we  ever 
reach  it,  they  can  only  beat  ua  by- 
starving  ns  out ;  and,  by  iilling  your 
i*addle*pocketa  with   dried  meiit,   that 


will  bo  guarded  against.*'  The  New 
Englander  seated  himself  upi»n  the 
ground  and  became  husy  witli  Colt's 
immortal  fire- arm. 

Soon  rising,  he  ran  down  the  hill, 
drag*ring  with  him  by  their  bridles  the 
two  riding  horspfi,  and  then  discharged 
tlie  loads  in  quick  ftiicoession*  While 
he  kncdt  over  the  weapon  ia  replac-e  thi* 
discharged  cylinder  with  a  loaded  nu«»» 
his  comrade  saw  the  Indians  dashing 
about  in  wild  confusion. 

Gardiner  had  replaced  the  loads  in 
hh  revolver,  and  now  joined  hia  cod[i- 
panion. 

Suddenly  a  wild  shout  nhook  the  still- 
ness of  the  autumn  air.  The  next  in- 
stant,  they  saw  the  gray  horse  of  the 
Kaya  da^li  out  of  the  wood.  In  the 
distance  he  seemed  to  approach  thetn 
riderless. 

The  hairdo«en  Indiana  in  wmting, 
rode  madly  in  pursuit  The  gmy 
horse  came  gallantly  on.  In  a  few  mo- 
menta they  could  discern  the  ft>rm  of 
the  hnlf-br<»ed,     He  was  hanging  from 
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the  g^aildle*  Twice  they  saw  Inrn  change 
bi*«  posiiioa,  twice  diey  »aw  the  Rinuke 
and  beard  the  report  of  the  iDdiaD 
pjuns*  **  Good  !  Admir«blo !  "  cried 
Gardiner,  "liuman  nature  alike  in  set- 
th?meDt  and  on  prairie.  So  Km g  as  the 
^1»  only  use  the  European  fire  -  arm, 
long  Kaya  i«  safe.  They  cannot 
ihnot  with  accuracy  with  the  gun.  yet 
they  will  not  use  their  arrowj^.  Hurra 
fur  process,  even  in  the  wiUIerness. 
Kaya  will  reach  us  yet**  As  he  i^^oke, 
the  gray  horse  wheeled  in  his  course, 
and  da«hed  at  the  nearest  Indian, 
There  was  a  mad  rally ;  men  and 
hordes  seemed  overturned  ;  sluits  were 
heard,  and  then  Kaya  once  more  gal- 
loped towards  them. 

"Good  I"  cried  Wilson,  ''he  has 
changed  horses  in  the  niel^e.  He  has 
:^truck  down  the  Indian  fnim  the  fine 
black  horpe»  and  is  now  ridm^'  liun." 


right.  The  form  of  the  mountaineer 
wai*  for  an  instant  exposed*  With  a 
wild  yeU,  the  Blackfoot  discharged  an 
arrow.  It  struck  the  Kaya.  He 
struggled  to  a  sitting  poatnrej  threw  up 
his  short  gun  like  a  lance,  and,  with- 
out putting  it  to  his  frtce»  returned  a  bul- 
let for  the  tuTow,  which  had  evidently 
severely  wounded  him* 

The  Indian  faltered,  caught  wildly  at 
tht^  air,  his  head  setthnl  forward,  he 
lost  the  motion  of  hia  horse,  jolted 
heavily  in  the  *< addle,  clutched  at  the 
mane  of  hin  animal,  and  then  fell  to 
the  ground.  His  companions  halted, 
and  the  brave  mountaineer  galloped  up 
to  bis  former  cc>mrades.  He  was  a  ter- 
rible spectacle.  His  white  bunting-i^hirt 
waa  stained  with  gore.  His  blood-sliot, 
haggard  eyes  stared  on  the  eioited 
men  who  had  come  to  seek  him.  An 
anou'  bad  transfixed  his  shoulderf  and 
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**  White  man  versus  Indian/'  said 
Gardiner.  **  He  has  certainly  struck 
some  great  chief ;  see,  he  is  only  follow- 
ed by  three  warriors — tivo  have  slopped 
by  the  fallen  brave ;  but  now  he  ready. 
Do  not  shout  unles?j<  the  Indian  is  com- 
ing straight  t«» wards  you,  and  as  there 
are  only  three  of  them,  the  nearer  the 
better." 

Kaya  seemed  to  know,  as  if  by  jn- 
stinct,  whf^re  the  friends  lay,  and  rode 
to  them  as  directly  a.s  the  crow  flies. 
Suddenly  a  tall  warrii>r  wheeled  his 
horse  almost  across  that  of  the  moun- 
taineer. The  half-tamed  animal  which 
Kaya    bestrode,  swerved    short  to  the 


stood  up  as  from  a  quiver  behind  his 
right  arm.  His  strongly  marked  fea- 
tures, stroaked  with  bright  vermilion, 
were  blackeuod  by  gunpowder,  and  hia 
dark  lips,  drawn  away  from  teeth  white 
as  ivory,  gave  a  ghastly  character  to 
the  awful  meaning  of  his  smile.  »*  The 
Piegans  are  short  of  a  chief,**  he  said. 
**There  are  more  dead  Black  feet  on  tlie 
bottom  lauds  than  there  are  moons  in 
the  year.  They  looked  in  the  face  of 
a  half-breed  of  the  n'»rth  and  dropped 
like  leaves  in  the  first  frost.'* 

He  then  staggered  down  from  tho 
fierce  horse  he  bestrode,  and,  throwing 
the  end  of  the  lariat*  rope  to  Gardiner, 


*  Long  line  of  hair  rapoi  by  which  the  Indian  bane  it  riddoa  and  taeared. 
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knelt  and  reloaded  his  gun»  nnd  then 
dis^chtirgf^d  Jt  at  tho  ^oup  nf  Bkc-kfeet 
Thc^y  divided,  and  Mt  last  the  Indians 
fairly  bruke  for  tho  liutLotn-landis, 
leaving  Ihe  bodj  f>(  the  slain  cbief 
on  the  ground.  Kaja  a??  suddoidy 
mouuted  hia  horc*e,  imd,  with  a  atidt'd 
yell,  started  in  mad  pursuit.  H*3  drew 
tip  and  dismounted  at  tbe  ftidt*  of 
the  falU^n  chief,  with  one  quick  stri^ke 
of  his  knife  tore  the  scalp  from  hia 
head,  again  mounted  and  dashed  on 
after  the  bravea,  from  whom  he  had 
apparently  fled  a  few  momenta  bo- 
fore. 

*■  He  see KiH  maddened  hy  bis  wounds/' 
8aid  Gar  din  en  *'  But  now  \s  our  lirae/^ 

The  pack-animals  were  soon  collect- 
ed and  driven  headloug  towai"d  the 
thicket  The  sagacity  of  tbe  Indiaiis, 
but  for  a  moiinent  at  fault,  scm>ij  det*?ct- 
©d  tb©  full  number  of  their  foes,  and» 
with  the  fierce  war-whoop  of  the  iiortb- 
eni  tribes,  they  dusbed  towards  tbem. 

**Tbe  thieket,"  cried  Gardiner,  *^  the 
thicket ;  driTo  up,  drive  up,  don't  stop 
to  slioot !  The  cover  is  our  only  safe- 
ty 1  Hurra  for  the  gfillunt  Kay  a,  here 
be  comes  again f  He  has  driven  the 
firwt  j>arty  out  of  our  patb.*^ 

As  he  spoke,  the  bnlf-breed  again 
appeartid  in  tiigbt  around  the  corner  of 
the  wood, 

Gardiner  threw  hb  short  rifle  across 


his  arm.  "Do  not  imitate  me,**  he 
said,  and  turned  in  his  sad d If*.  Tbe 
Blackfoot  warrior  nearest  them  insta.uUj_ 
ly  wheeled  fmoi  tbe  linc^,  and  swi:  _ 
out  of  sight  behind  bis  horse.  The 
crack  of  the  ride  was  heard*  and  the 
gallaut  dark  steed  of  tbe  Indian  6tiiai-« 
bled,  and  then  fell  forward.  sho| 
through  the  shoulders.  Instantly 
newing  tbe  charge.  Gardiner  a^tiii^l 
raised  tbe  efficient  weapon,  Coverin^ 
horee  and  man  as  they  rode  stnughtl 
towards  him,  he  brought  the  aeoond  In-* 
dian  to  tbe  ground. 

Tbe  thicket  was  but  a  few  pac^s  ta 
front  when  tbe  half-breed  again  pa»se  ~ 
them  like  a  spectre  of  death,  and  th<t^ 
next  moment  was  wheeb*ng  among  tbe 
discomfited  Indians.  **  Turn  no  more," 
cried  Gardiner;  '*Kaya  will  eog 
tbem.^* 

They  reached  the  cover,  drove  tbe 
sluggish  animals  toward  an  indentatioa 
(»f  tbe  swampy  ground*  and,  as  the  In- 
dian ponies  stopped,  and  with  their 
natural  sagacity  pawed  tbe  moist  e&rth« 
they  once  more  shook  bands  together 
and  dismounted. 

The  silence  was  broken  by  a  call 
from  Wilson.  **  Tbe  gray  mule  scents 
something  here  to  the  right,  *'  he  said. 
**  We  are  approached  from  the  river.** 

At  onee  G  fir  diner  asisisted  the  balf- 
brecd  to  his  fect» 
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Tho  fliTow  had  b<>RTi  pxtricated  ;  but 
tb©  white  buntiTiR- shirt  wiis  w*>t  with 
the  blood  of  tbo  yricomplaininpj  Kaya, 

He  stag^fred  agaiDst  a  trf*s  and 
eagt^rlj  r^aohed  out  bis  band  for  tlie  gan 
which  Wilson  brought  to  bim.  Tben 
thp  shrubberj  was  parted*  and  the  heau- 
tifal  face  of  a  young  Indian  woman 
looked  out  upon  them.  It  was  wati  with 
fatigue  and  exhaustion,  ^V^itb  a  single 
glancfl  around  she  came  forward,  paused, 
and  then,  wilh  a  bound,  knelt  at  thn  foct 
of  Kaya.  She  caught  his  bloody  hand 
to  lier  face,  pn^ssed  it  to  bor  cht^ok,  and 
murmured  low,  sweet  worda  of  the 
Indian  tongue. 

Kaya  gtoo<3  with  his  fap«  averted  from 
the  compunious*  lie  did  not  look  at 
the  j'ouTjg  fiqiiMW,  wlio  now  cuddb'd  down 
like  a  little  child  beside  him,  or  notice 
her  presence, 

*^ThaijkGod  !"  critHl  Gardiner,  '^  that 
woman  is  f^afo  for  the  |>re!<ent  at  leH,st, 
Throughout  our  day's  ridy  my  inKigiua- 
tion  haM  prei<ented  her  to  me,  tortured 
by  the  BbiL'kfei^t  in  their  most  belli sb 
style,  Her  cbild  i*^  gone,  tbinjgh.  She 
haL-i  hmt  tbe  mn  of  the  most  noted  scout 
of  all  these  nortliem  regions,  which  is 
BniTow  enough  to  her,  you  may  well 
believe.  Ah,  Wilson,  my  boy,  I'd 
hardly  know  whether  that  cry  of  yourjs, 
B  few  roinutes  sinee,  was  n  laugh  or  a 
groan.  At  any  rate,  it  was  most  too 
l(>ud  for  safety,  and,  if  beard  by  the 
Piegans^  will  tell  them  wo  have  struck 
joy  or  grief  hrre  in  tbe  thicket.  Prob- 
ably they  will  think  that  we  have  run  4Hi 
tbe  lair  of  a  grizzly.  It  it*  getting  late 
in  the  day.  When  nigbt  comes  the 
Indians  will  be  upon  us  howling ;  but 
they  may  he  here  al  any  moment.  In 
an  Tndiiiu  skirmish  nothing  frets  me  so 
much  as  silence.  1  do  nut  then  know 
which  way  to  meet,  or  where  to  eipect, 
the  blow  which,  in  the  present  case,  is, 
X  think,  sure  to  be  dealt.** 

As  tliey  went  toward  the  edge  of  the 
thicket,  Wilson  .nt^de  a  h>ok  wt  tbe  guide. 
Kaya  liad  sat  down  upon  tbe  ground  ; 
his  head  waa  leaning  on  the  slight  form 
of  his  ynung  wife.  8he  had  cltii^ped  it 
with  both  her  bands;  her  lips  were 
presHcd  to  bis  broad»  high  forebefui, 

"He  is  her  idol,  her  life,  her  faith," 
murmured  \Vilsi>n,  and  sighed  as  he 
passed  on» 

[f  there  were  Indians  near  them,  they 
were  bidden  frtxn  view. 

Along  the  stream^  which  stretched 
away  to  the  southj  were  the  broken, 
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etraggling  ttiickets  of  the  cotton  which 
we  have  already  de escribed. 

Among  these  tbe  hostile  party  might 
have  harbored,  but  where  they  were, 
Kaya  could  alone  aid  in  informing  them ; 
so  far,  at  least,  a&  ordinarj'  vision  could 
discern,  they  wete  pone. 

Tbey  threaded  their  way  through 
tbe  thick  under-bnisb,  and  moved  oau- 
tioufily  toward  the  waters  of  the  stream. 
Suddenly  Gardiner  clasped  tho  arm  of 
hi 8  friend,  and^  pointing  to  the  gruund, 
looked  warily  about  bim.  Tbe  waters 
of  tbe  branch  had  Iwen  turned  back  by 
the  labor  si  of  tbe  beaver.  Near  one  of 
the  large  clear  pools  thus  created  by 
the  flooding  of  tbe  bottom-land*  in  the 
soft  black  mad  of  the  swamp,  was  the 
fresh  track  of  a  moccasin.  It  was 
deeply  indented,  and  so  recently  made 
that  the  water  fnnn  tbe  sponge-bke 
teitkue  of  decayed  leaves  and  moss  of 
the  moruiss  still  trickled  into  it,  and  had 
not  yet  filled  it  up, 

Gardiner  pressed  bis  companion  to  a 
eitoo|iing  posture.  He  cocked  his  sii- 
i<hooter,  an  exatnple  which  was  folh^w- 
ed  by  Wilson,  and  then,  for  an  instant 
bending  more  intently  over  the  evidence 
of  tbe  dangerous  pntximity  of  their 
foes,  suddenly  started  to  his  feet,  and 
uttered  a  few  words  aloud  in  tb©  In- 
dian tongue. 

A  low  ejaculation  was  beard  on  the 
right,  then  a  light  foot- fall  came  S|dai4b- 
ing  from  hassock  to  root,  and  then  A 
tall  Indian  came  forward,  and  gazed  at 
thi^m  Hcri>ss  the  pool  with  a  ^mile  on 
liis  painted  face. 

*'  Look  out,  little  gun.  he  shoot,"  he 
said,  pointing  at  the  revolver  of  Wilson, 
still  at  full  cock  and  aimed  towards  him ; 
then  tbe  expression  of  his  face  changed 
to  tbe  stony  look  of  the  great  warrior 
when  upon  the  war-path,  as  another 
footstep  was  beard  approaching  at  full 
ppeed,  and  the  young  wife  of  Kaya 
came  up  to  them  and  gazed  with  a 
startled,  anxious  look  in  the  face  of  the 
new-comer 

If  possible,  the  face  of  the  brave  be- 
came still  more  utterly  devoid  of  ex- 
pression, as  be  met  the  ga2e  of  her 
earnest  eyes  ibus  fixed  upon  him  \  but 
he  held  up  tbe  fingers  of  both  his  hiuids 
— with  one  arm  tswept  a  half-circle 
around  bis  head,  placed  the  fork  of  the 
fore  and  middle  fingers  itf  his  right 
hand  upon  the  first  finger  of  his  left, 
aud  with  the  latter  imitated  the  gallop- 
ing of  a  horse  at  full  speed.     He  then 
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§ll«  tibflB  tntiwd  liMtOj  a«»J*  ttod 
Mkmvj  hf  %}»  gniv«  frurior  snd  the 
two  ^end^  toward  tlie  Rajft. 

As  thfj  w«iit  on,  Gftidtnm*  espUtoed 
die  ic^ne  to  bia  ooopiiuoii.  **T1iie 
watrior  iofdnoed  thie  woiBaii.  in  tiie 
kagnage  of  aigns,  that  tweatj  moanted 
bravaa,  of  the  Crow  tiibe,  are  d*^w 
•wa«|iiDg  the  high  coQutrj  aortb  in 
MUAiiit  of  the  Blackfeet.  i  oa  know, 
Kajra^B  sqoaw  b  a  wocnaii  of  the  Crows. 
Her  brother  ij  their  roost  celebrated 
chief.  I  think  9oriii«  numer  most  hare 
carried  to  a  partj  of  the  tribe  iiiteUi- 
fBnee  of  the  approach  of  the  Blackf ee  t 
la  tha  canip  of  Kaja.  The  Crows  hare 
not  reached  theai*  though^  or  we  shooid 
have  heard  the  reports  of  the  guos. 
Ah  i  there  goes  one  now.  Bat  Iiiok  ! 
kok  at  the  Cnyw  I  tnmjk  the  expre^on 
cf  hi^  face !  be  hold^  up  hi^  head  like 
a  Canada  hare  at  the  first  cty  of  the 
boandi  r* 

The  Indian  had  paoaed  at  the  sound 
of  the  ^11*  and,  disregarding  the  kiok 
of  soHcitatioo  with  which  the  woman 
andeaTored  to  arrest  his  attention, 
stood  befora  them  upon  a  high  hu.s«ock 
of  the  swamp,  as  if  turned  into  an  iouge 
of  stone* 

••  By  hearen  !*'  cried  the  trnpetuoas 
Wil«oii,  *•  he  is  eight  feet  high." 

Yes,"  replied  the  more  sedate  6ar- 


aad  if  we  were  not  within  i 
of  Kava,  I  don't  think  tha 

of  two  white  OMM  would    nn^ 

bia  giving  a  wai 
thb  old  wood  I 

Daring  Ibair  i 
tiw  sifaaw  had 
for   their  blankets 

a  half-curia  to  the  right 

tiw  noaDtaiDear.  A  aasall  fij-a  wnipq 
in  inmt  of  him.  Th^  wommn  frrnupui 
hastaj  ^»rward  and  filled  his  nm, 
which  sba  pkcad  by  hb  ^de«  and  th«i 
sal  down  at  some  distanoe  behind  litak 
The  Ctvw  warrior  adTaooed  withovt 
speaking,  and  placed  hiin.«^lf  npon  tht 
bUnketf  to  the  right  of  Kara.  11  ak* 
tng  a  gracefiil  gestnre  to  ikm  &iendii 
be  tnrited  them  to  the  place  of  boMK 
beside  him.  When  they  were  ,„ 
the  pipe  was  lighted  by  Kayn* 
silently*  passed  along  tlie  circle  to  jjm^ 
diner,  wh<s  takli^n  loir  wluffk,  kaadad 
it  to  Wikon,  who  sat  at  hi^  leit,  »fcd 
nearest  the  Indian.  It  iktia 
on  to  the  half-breed,  wha  smoked 
laid  it  down. 

Tbe   warrior   now  itMsa    with 
quickness^  and  sprung  into    the  . 
of  the  circle.     He  extended  Ma" 
arm  toward  the  aooth,  as  if  bi 
to  some  distant  object ;  then* 
the  fore-finger  c^  the  same  Enad  u»  iha 
earth,  be  stamped  anergeticnl]w«     Hm 
then  said  a  few  words,  witli  grmmtmmm' 
pstness,  in  the  Indian  tongoik,  ^^^  ^^^ 
denly  learing  the  drcle*  r^tomed  with 
the  wife  of  Kay  a,  whom  be  led  lbrwa«d 
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hy  tht'  ntm,  and  loftviiig  her  standings, 
with  her  h^iid  bent  down  in  front  of  the 
little  autlieiiee,  struck  his  breast  fi»rcibly 
with  his  open  hand,  mode  a  deep,  tri- 
umphal-toned ejaculation,  and  sat 
down, 

Suddenly,  and  as  if  hy  oflort,  ehe 
raij^ed  her  head,  drew  herself  up,  ood, 
with  the  dignity  of  a  warrior,  looked 
with  cnlrn,  utiWencliing^  eye^,  full  in  thi^ 
fiicee  of  til©  friends,  and  then  tunit^d 
them  as  i^teadily  upon  the  Kaya  and 
the  attentive  Intlian. 

The  half-breed  iin  mediately  arose  and 
came  fo  r ward «  He  p  lace d  h  i  m  s^  e  1  f  h j  th e 
fiide  of  the  squaw,  rmd  took  hold  of  her 
htiiid,  as  if  to  reassure  her.  Looking 
proudly  around  hiint  anfl  then  filing  his 
gaze  upon  the  warrior^  he  smd^  in  Eng- 
lisli :  ^'  Where  tlii>?  running  water  which 
moistens  our  feet  in  no  longer  hrt>ken 
by  the  dams  of  the  beaver,  a  eanoe  lies 
hit]  in  the  bn-^hes,  and  there  the  anly 
child  of  the  Kaya  holds  up  his  little 
hands  to  the  fretting  sun ;  but  he  does 
not  laugh,  and  ask  for  it  for  a  play- 
thing ;  lie  knows  that  his  mother  hi%s 
followed  it  away,  and  he  is  afraid  that 
her  eye8  have  gazed  upon  it  so  long 
that  they  are  daazletl,  and  will  not  find 
her  b*iv  again*  All  to-day  he  haa  not 
tasted  food,  but  he  is  the  chihi  of  a 
warrior,  and  has  not  CTiod  out;  but  the 
night  is  now  eome,  and  the  mountain 
widves  will  steal  down  into  the  inezidows. 
It  is  time  for  a  jsquaw  of  tlie  Crows  ti:» 
rentfMnber,  what  the  scent  of  a  wolf 
might  teach  her  never  to  forget.*' 

Pan,'^ing  ft>r  a  niomejit,  he  turned  to 
the  attentive  brave,  and,  making  .signi* 
with  his  hands,  still  contiuued  his  re- 
marks in  English  : 

**  The  eyes  of  an  eagle  are  so  sharp, 
that  they  see  furtlier  tlmn  to-day  or  to- 
morr<tw.  The  great  chief  of  the  Crows 
cau  find  tho  sealp  of  a  Blackfoot  in 
every  montli  of  the  year,  but  he  will 
not  rinse  up  another  Grizzly  to  fight 
for  his  children,  if  the  smi  of  his  aisler 
ehould  starve  upt>n  the  bottom- lands," 

Gardiner  chvsped  the  hand  of  his 
companion,  and  ^aid  :  *'  Tliat  is  really, 
then,  the  Black  Eugle  !  The  mo«it  cele- 
brated chief  of  aU  the  northern  tribes 
runinng  about  these  meadows  without 
a  horse,  and  now  gone,  at  last,  to  hunt 
up  II  papoose  !  WO^on,  this  in  a  great 
adventure,  If  you  wish  hi  study  In- 
dian  charactt^r,  keep  your  eyes  o]»en  on 
such  circumstajices  us  these.  Why, 
the  mighty  warrior  has  turned  scout ; 


and  let  some  other  brave  lead  hia  fierce 
baud  into  the  presence  of  the  enemy  !" 

**  But  look  at  Kaya — he  has  sunk 
hack,  exhausted,  yet  his  eyes  follow 
the  retiring  form  of  his  wife  with  a 
look  of  solicitude  mid  affection  which 
he  did  not  venture  to  betray  in  the  pres- 
ence of  her  brother  !'* 

At  this  moment,  the  distant  fw>und  of 
the  galloping  of  horses  was  heard.  It 
approached  the  thicket — then  the  scalp- 
whoop,  given  by  a  dozen  voices  with 
thrilling  vehemence,  was  answered  by 
the  Kaya  with  frightful  intonations, 
which  rang  through  the  recesses  of  the 
copse,  and  were  flung  back  as  by  an 
echo  from  the  woods  towards  the  s<mth. 
Then  the  jarring,  jumping  bounds  of  the 
Indian  horse,  reined  suddenly  up  from 
full  speed,  shook  the  earth;  then,  through 
the  rustling  bushes,  the  wild  Indians  of 
the  plains  came  crowding  around  the 
carap-ftre. 


^^^ 


-j^\ 


II 


rai;  3URPHt2»E  in  niv.  camp. 

»*  You  need  not  stand  up,**  whispered 
Gardiner,  *^  but  shake  bands  with  every 
one  of  them*  Dun't  omit  or  neglect  a 
single  man,  old  oryi>ung;  by  this  day*s 
work  you  have  a  key  to  every  warrior's 
heart  among  them." 

"  Here  mast  be  more  smoking  and 
talking,  though  Knya  is  faint  witli  loss 
of  blood,  and  wo  need  a  good  warm  tndol 
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moat  couftmndedly.  I  declare  I  have 
eaten  a  pound  of  this  pf^QimlcaHi  but  I 
am  still  hungry." 

"  I  agree  with  you  thpre/'  paid  Wilson. 
**  I  would  like  soini*  coffee  from  our  ^tires, 
if  only  til  wash  it  down.  But,  a^  to  Kay  a, 
ho  is  hardly  a  dying  man,  if  that  fright- 
ful long  yell  of  his  may  bo  takon  for  a 
symptom." 

"  Hush  !"  n^plied  Gardiner,  **  there 
oome  the  Indians ;  now  let  us  be  silent  and 
Ik) tier,  a»d  these  fornialitie8  will  soon  be 
over.**  Eacli  warrior  now  walked  round 
the  inside  of  the  circli\  shaking  hands 
with  Kay  a  and  his  friends,  and  then 
pitting  down  in  the  p^oup  as  belitti'd 
his  runk^ — the  older  or  more  celebrated 
braves*  takin^^  the  front  line.  The 
pipe  was  61  led  by  the  half-bre<id, 
Hp^hted  and  passed  fiMin  hund  to  hand. 
When  it  bad  madt!  the  circuit  of  the 
party,  Kay  a  wttnid  up  and  advanced  to 
the  front.  **  My  friends  are  very  wel- 
fotn*:,"  he  ^aid  in  English.  '*  When 
a  wounded  buffalo  cannot  keep  up  with 
tbo  herd»  the  wolves  Finm  gnaw  off  bii* 
hani:?trings ;  but  a  Griz?:ly  is  not  a 
buffalo,  though  the  wolves  of  the  n(*rth 
did  not  find  it  out  until  ihcy  followed 
him  into  the  bush.'*  He  then  repeated 
the  Hiiuw  words  in  the  Indian  tongue, 
and  thus  alternntely  expressing  himself, 
he  continued  :  *"  Tbey  have  made  work 
for  the  women  of  the  Crows.  It  is 
better  to  camp  in  bushes  when  so  many 
twig!*  are  wanted  for  Hcalp-lioopn.  My 
brothers  have  looked  U[)on  a  Grizzly  so 
many  times,  that  he  need  not  tell  them 
that  he  cannot  eat  berries  without  mak- 
ing red  stain.^  on  his  hide  and  bis  paws." 
Pointing  with  a  gesture  of  contempt 
at  the  blood  upon  his  clothing,  Kay  a 
fiat  duwn. 

A  white-headed  chief  rose  and  came 
forward.  He  hmked  steadfastly  at  the 
white  companions  of  the  half-breed, 
and  said  :  **  When  a  man  is  old»  it  is  no 
wonder  if  he  be  famous.  His  life  is  like  a 
long  winding  trail,  that  leads  up  a  high 
mountain  :  nnmy  hidge-poles  may  have 
been  drawn  ovir  it,  until  it  is  rubbed 
white,  and  may  be  seen  a  great  way 
off.  But  when  a  young  man  is  famous, 
his  life  must  have  been  hke  tm  opt^n 
trail  in  gieen  wuods.  It  is  white  and  is 
bright,  because  there  has  been  a  shining 
blujse  cut  on  ev^ry  tree/^ 

He  sat  down,  und  the  eyes  of  the  grave 
circle  were  turned  on  Gardiner,  who 
stepped  forward  without  hesitation,  and 
addressed  thern. 


*»  What  are  word«,'*  he  said.      '•  The 
heart  of  a  white  man  is  not  like  the 
crop  of  a  pigeon*  that  a  girl  of  the  Crows 
may  cut  open  and  find  needs  that  do 
not  grow  on  the  nortljern  prairies.      The 
Great  Spirit   made   men   alike    in    one 
thinp^,  if  he  has  given  a  different  color 
t*>   their  skins.     They  all  like  to   l^ok 
upon  a  brave  man,  and  to  see  a  woman 
whose  light  is  the  face  of  the  warrior 
she  has  chosen.     But  white  men   and 
Indians   do  not  look  apart  to-day ;  for 
here  is  one  who  is  neither  a  white  man 
nor  an  Indian,  but  who  has  shown  how 
much  good  there  must  be  in  both    of 
them,  when  from  both  of  them  the  Great 
Spirit    could   form     a     man    like    the 
Kay  a."     He  then  tunned  away  from  the 
circle,  and  after  Iwing  absent  a  few  mo- 
menta returned  with  a  variety  of  am  all 
Indian  presents.      These  he  {daced  be- 
fore  the  old  chief.     While  Kay  a   was 
interpreting  his  address  to  the  Indians, 
Gardiner  and  his  companion,  assisted 
by  one  of  the  young  wiirriors,  made  ar- 
rangements for  preparing  an   evening 
meah      It  consisted  of  peinmicant  ren- 
dered more  inviting  to  both  Indian  and 
European  by  the   aildition  of  flour  and 
a  supply  of  coffee  from  the  stores  of 
the  friends.     This  was   ser%*ed  out  too, 
to  the  new-comers,  and  the  ceremony 
(^f  the  meeting  having  thus  been  broken, 
the    Indians    soon    fell    into    groups. 
Their  guards  were  thrown  out   for  the 
night,  dry   wood    waa  bronght  to   the 
fire,    the   horse**    provided    fori     and 
thor^^tugbly    wearied  by    the    eventful 
day,    Wilson  soon    slept   soundly    aodl 
peacefully  on  the  blankets,  where  Gar- 1 
diner  still  -sat  wakeful  by  the  fire  be* 
fiide  him.  ^ 

Later  in  the  night  he  perfected  tbo 
arrangements  for  their  departure  in  the 
mornhig,  and  as  he  again  threw  himself 
on  his  blankt^ts  by  the  side  of  his  com- 
radt%  said*  *  Well,  my  wild  boy,  you  can 
&tart  as  earl}'  or  as  late  as  you  choose 
to-morrow,  and  as  for  me  I'm  like  the 
*  Three  Elks,*  my  heart  is  easy,  ao  I 
don't  care  which  way  we  turn.'' 

*'  Who  is  tbo  *  Three  Elks  V  "  replied 
Wilson. 

**A  long  story  tliat  I  will  tell  you  at 
another  time,*'  n  joint  d  Gardiner.  *'  I 
mean  that  having  led  the  Kay  a  away  J 
from  his  fmnily,  and  exposed  him  audi 
them  to  such  great  danger,  I  have  aid- 
ed in  uniting  them  again.  The  squaw 
is  happier  than  a  quMtHi ;  for  now  ahe  19 
a  famous  woman.       Kay  a*  saving   his 
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wountl,  is  bettfT  off  ihnn  before  ;  for 
that  diamond  of  hh  soul — liis  nfFection 
for  hia  wife^8  now  polii*litHl  by  his  ad- 
ntiration  of  hvr  geiiiot*  aud  courage. 
To- JH arrow  night,  barriug  tired  horses, 
tmd  a  day  of  such  wild  adv<  nture  aa 
would  turn  the  head  of  your  European 
tourist,  we  shall  again  be  where  we  were 
two  days  since  aud  ready  for  a  fresh 
start  aorosfi  the  mountains." 

♦•  But  tell  me  the  sttiry  of  the  *  Tliree 
Elks,*"  said  Wilson,  '*  I  have  been 
asleep,  and  am  now  fresh  and  Just  ready 
for  a  sfory." 

"  TJiank  you/*  rejoined  bis  graver 
companion,  **  hut  I  must  say,  as  the 
great  Napoleon  did  to  the  old  nobility 
of  France,  *  neither  h  my  biood  of 
diah- water.*    I,  too.  must  8leep»  and  you 


shat!   hear   the    story    of  the    *  Three 
Elks*  when  we  return  to  the  fort." 

The  two  young  men,  so  uneeremoni- 
ously  introduced  to  our  renders,  had 
come  up  the  river  Missouri  on  the  boat 
of  the  American  Fur  Compnuyt  which 
is  aonuflUy  sent  to  their  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ye!h>w  Stone*  Gardiner, 
who  had  spent  many  yetirs  of  his  life  in 
the  wild  interior  of  the  American  cond- 
nent,  bad  first  encountered  Wilson  in  a 
city  of  the  south.  A  mutual  attachment 
grew  up  between  them,  and,  with  that 
reckless  spirit  of  adventure  so  peculiar 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
they  had  undertaken  to  cross  the 
Rocky  Mountains  together,  from  the 
head -waters  of  the  Missouri  to  the 
frontier  settlements  of  Oregon. 
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TOE    MERRT    BELLS    SHALL    RING. 
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THE  merry  bells  ghall  ring, 
Eveline — 
The  little  birds  «ball  sing, 

Eveline ; 
You  smile,  but  you  shall  wear 
Orange  bloss(nnrt  in  your  hair, 
Eveline  I 


IL 

Ah  me !  the  bells  have  rung 

Eveline — 
The  little  birds  have  sung, 

Eveline ; 
But  oy press  leaf  and  rue 
Make  a  sorry  wrenth  for  yoa 

Evebne ! 


r  waa 

on  a 
bright 
mom* 
iiig  of 

month 

of  July,  1854,  that  your  humble  ser- 
vant Totn  FairfnXt  c^misclor  at  law, 
li  riving  a  wtek  or  two  of  loJNuro  to 
throw  away  on  hi^alth  and  rolaxation, 
after  a  winter  t>f  hard  professional  work, 
rletpr mined  to  tnke  a  trip  to  Lake 
Geori^e.  Moat  wventful  to  rao  was  the 
hour  in  which  I  took  my  Rr^at  in  the 
long  train  rushing  throii^b  the  town  of 

,  on   its   way   norlhward.     A  civil 

spoken  friend  harihitoly  told  mp,  that  at 
that  time  Torn  Fai rfiii  was  considered 
a  clever  fellow  enough,  in  easy  circnm- 
etancea,  good-looking,  of  sound  health, 
unimpeachahlo  character,  and  as  fair 
profoBsloual  prospects  as  most  young 


men  of  hi^  age.  There  is  little  vanity 
in  recording  the  dechiratiein,  for  I 
no  longer  what  I  was.  Two  jeare», 
made  up  of  twxnity-four  moDths  t^ein- 
itig  with  the  ehances  and  cbojiK-os  of 
Yankee  life,  huve  wholly  altered  mat- 
ters.  That  my  facidties  aro  unim- 
paired, I  have  himjl4y  to  thank  Provi- 
donee.  That  niy  character  is  still  at 
good  as  ever,  I  hold  to  be  t*specially 
due  to  the  home  lesif^ons  and  example^ 
of  two  persons  of  honc^it  hoarts  and 
eleaii  haiid^%  whom*  probahly,  you  never 
heard  of.  But  in  almost  every  (»ther 
partieular,  save  charaeter  and  capacity, 
things  have  changed  with  me*  Fortune 
u  es?ientially  impmred.  Health  is  bro- 
ken. Good  iHiks  are  gonn,  Profes- 
si-mal  prof^pects  are  ruined  fi>rever. 
The  strong  voice,  which  once  filled  spa- 
cious court- rooms  without  an  effort,  can 
now,  at  times,  seareely  be  heard  across 
a  narrow  study.  The  limha,  which,  only 
two  «ummt*rs  ago,  earned  me  so  nimbly 
up  Kound-top  and  Beacon,  are  shmuk- 
en,  shriveled,  cripph^d.  Yea,  I  am  a 
cripple — a  crawling,  crutched  cripple 
for  life,  they  tell  me.  There  are  evil 
spelb  and  malign  influences  at  work 
to-divy  just  as  they  were  in  the  timi* 
of   Sycorax   aud   Archimugo.      If    you 
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oar©  to  know  by  what  magio  all  lliia  mis- 
chief  befell  poor  Tom  Fairfax^  tMrn 
over  the  leaf^  my  story  is  at  your  ser- 
rice. 


-^1 


■v.Af- 
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I  have  already  observed  that  it  waa  a 
bright  warm  morning  of  the  month  of 
oration  a  and  fi  re- crack  ora,  when  I  took 
a  Heat  in  tlie  northern  train  of  cara. 
After  reading  the  morning  papers — a 
duty  which  every  Amf^rican  holds  sa- 
cred as  the  Turk  his  morning  waloam  to 
Mf*cca— I  began  to  look  tibout  me»  in 
that  agreeable  mood  which  the  prospect 
of  a  fortnight's  holiday  mtist  always 
afford  a  hard' working  fellow  like  myself. 
The  cnrM  were  full,  crowded,  intJeed;  but 
thero  was  neither  form  nor  voice  ftimi- 
liar  to  me,  in  the  long^  double  row  of 
pai*!4enger8.  I  took  a  look  at  the  coun- 
try through  the  window  tit  my  elbow; 
a  succession  of  swamp  views,  with  a  fore- 
ground of  ditches  and  wood-piles,  varied 
by  an  occasional  ealing~houi»e  or  some 
desperate  attempt  at  a  Gothic  cottage, 
all  this  was  not  particularly  interesting. 
The  track  was  new,  and  n»  flat  and  pro- 
saic as  the  most  utilituritin  stockholder 
need  desire.  The  prospect*  such  as  it 
was,  moreover,  was  soon  shut  out  by  the 
clouds  of  dust  which,  as  the  dew  dried 
under  the  hot  July  sun,  soon  threat- 
ened to  stifle  us.  There  was  no  remedy 
but  closing  the  blinds^  and  turning  eyes 
and  attention  within.  1  tried  reading* 
The  book  in  my  pocket*  one  of  the  last 
aad  most  fiercely  puffed  of  home-made 
oovelsi  proved  contemptibly  weak  and 
ridicuUms — impossible  to  read  more 
than  half  a  page  of  such  stuff;  having 
made,  in  vam,  several  vigorous  plunges 
after  a  grain  of  common  sense,  I  threw 
the  volume  out  of  the  window,  imd,  as 
it  chanced  to  alight  in  a  roadside  ditch* 
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tremendous  must  have  been  the  excite- 
ment  produced,   by  this    specimen   of 
modem  romiuioe,  among  the  tadpoles ! 
Determined     to     keep     all      business 
thoughts  at  bay. 
an    attempt    at 
conversation 
with     my    next 
neighbor  follow- 
ed;  but  he  waa 
^^    a    surly    fellow, 
C^  and  would  hav« 
f  ^  little   to    say   to 
me. 

In  thiiii  statt 
of  things  there 
seemed  but  one 
resource  open  to 
me;  I  began  to 
scan  my  fellow- 
passengers  mure 
closely.  The 
prospect,  in  this  respect,  was  neither  bet- 
ter nor  worse  than  what  might  present 
itself  in  any  other  train  of  ears.  It  was 
commonplace  enough,  the  commonplace, 
however,  of  Yankee  land,  and  the  niiddlt 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  There  was  a 
fair  prtjportion  of  worthy-looking  folks 
of  different  ages  and  conditions,  min- 
gled with  a  dash  of  rowdyism,  washed 
and  unwashed*  Three -fourths  of  th« 
men,  with  care-worn  faces,  were  read- 
ing newspapers  of  different  shades — 
political  and  religious.  About  half  the 
women  were  overdressed— *some  of  them 
glaringly  so.  A  goodly  number  of 
children  were  eating  candy,  and  som« 
grown-up  persons  were  zealously  cher- 
ishing national  dyspepsia  in  the  same 
way*  Immediately  before  me  sat  a 
group  of  lads  and  lasses^-young  Ame- 
rica In  its  rustic  guise — evidently  bound 
on  a  frolic.  The  girls  were  very  fine,  th« 
youths  very  spruce  :  it  was  pleasant  to 
see  their  merry  faces,  and  funny  to  hear 
their  comments ;  but  I  could  not  help 
wishing  that  they  were  a  degree  lest 
conflding  in  the  discretion  of  thetr 
neighbors — jokes,  love-affairg^  family- 
secrets,  were  alike  shouted  out  with  ear- 
piercing  frankness.  A  poor  German 
emigrant  mother  and  her  two  chubby 
girls  pleased  me,  from  the  broad,  good- 
natured  honesty  of  their  expression,  and, 
ere  long,  they  excited  my  compassion 
not  a  little,  when  I  discovered  that  all 
these  had  fallen  into  the  elutohea  of  the 
Yankee  Mormon  in  their  rear.  Thii 
last  venerable  character  chanced  to 
share   the   a&me    bench    with   a   blue 
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coated  Shaker^ — the  two  most  opposite 
extrernea  to  which  fanttticism  Ihvs  yet 
gono  among  us — being  thus  thrown 
oheek'by-jowl  into  i\w  iMitno  cur. 
Further  down«  too,  I  disco v**red  an- 
other ill-fiivured  growth  of  tho  soil»  a 
lustts  natura,  a  tragi -comic  creature ^  a 
Bloomer  in  full  costume, 

Hiiif  Ht\  hour  may  have  passed  in  this 
idle  review,  whi^a  suddenly  my  eye  fell 
on  two  passcnffcrs  hitherto  unnoticed. 
Between  the  f^fddy  heads  of  the  young 
gn>up  of  rustics,  beyond  the  Mormon 
and  the  Shnker,  flanked  on  one  side  by 
the  Uloomer,  on  the  other  by  tjome  very 
dazzling  millinery,  I  discovered  two 
travelers*  who  imnieditttely  fixed  my 
attention-    An  elderly  man  of  very  re- 


spectable appearance,  somewhat  infirm 
in  his  bearing,  uccupied  thi^  outer  t^cat^ 
and  near  tho  window  aat  u  lady.  The 
faces  of  both  travelers  were  turned 
away  from  me ;  but  there  was  something 
in  the  general  appearance  of  each  that 
produt-ed  a  most  agreeable  inipression 
at  the  first  glance,  there  was  something 
of  fitness*,  quiet  Relfpos!*es*<ion,  axfie^ 
and  dipiity  tn  refreshing  contrast  with 
their  Immediate  neighbors.  A  rear 
view  of  the  human  creature  may  bo 
very  strongly  marked  with  individuaJ 
character — the  back  baa  a  »ort  uf  phy- 
Biognomy  of  lU  own  often  very  frank 
and  truth'telltng;  even  tho  minute 
lines  and  shades  of  character  may  frc- 
quently     be    distinctly    traced    there. 
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Backs  of  all  kinds  are  seen  passing 
along  tho  public  thoroughfaves ;  somn 
are  bold  and  bullying,  otheri?  shy  and 
iensitive ;  one  is  sturdy  and  resolute, 
another  timid  and  wavering;  this  is  bon- 
eat,  that  treacberous.  One  looks  sens- 
ible, its  comrade  is  painfully  nilly ;  hero 
you  have  conceit  transparent  through 
every  thread  of  web  and  woof,  yonder  is 
hypocrisy  peering,  double-faced,  over 
its  own  shoulder-blades ;  here,  with  hin 
hand^  behind  his  back,  you  have  Good- 
man Positive,  there,  in  a  very  loose  fit ,  i* 
Neighbor  Waverer,  who  never  knows 
his  own  mind.  Your  purse- pn»ud  backs 
are  quite  numerous»  and  so,  alas!  are 
poverty-stricken  backs. 

Now,  a  rearview  i»f  the  travelers  just 


alluded  to  struck  me  as  highly  favorable. 
Thoroughly  respectable,  sen,'?ible,  gen- 
tlemanly, was  the  aspect  of  the  oid  man. 
The  lady  by  his  side  was,  at  firnt,  some- 
thing of  an  enigma.  A  sketch  taken 
frum  nature^  at  the  moment,  would  have 
given  a  plain  straw-hat,  a  dark  veil 
thrown  over  it,  and  a  light  summer 
shawl  covering  the  shoulders  in  easy, 
careless  folds ;  but  there  was  a  neatness. 
a  modesty,  a  degree  of  quiet  gond  sense, 
a  simple  elegance  in  those  plain  mate- 
rials, that  contrasted  charmingly  with 
the  bold  oddity  of  the  Bloomer  neigh- 
bor on  one  side,  and  the  glaring!y  ex- 
travagant millinery  flattering  in  the 
back- ground.  1  could  not  succecsd  in 
catching  the   faintest    gUmpse  of  the 
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lady's  fiice.  Several  times  thtt  gentle* 
nmtti  vrbil©  con  verging  witli  liei%  ttirned 
his  hi^iid  sufficient! J  for  me  to  have  a 
good  thi'ee-quart^r  view  of  fine  elderly 
t«ature»  ;  but  in  vain  1  watched  f<»r  the 
same  gaod  luck  with  rc^p^rd  t*i  hb  com- 
panion—the envious  veil  floated  between 
us,  The  flight  character  of  the  ma- 
terials however,  became  only  an  addi- 
tional mcentive  to  closer  study.  We 
lawyers  delight  in  investigating  doubt- 
ful points,  and  I  succeeded  in  i^tersuad- 
tng  myself  that  it  %vould  be  an  exercise 
of  jirofeBsioual  acumen  to  make  f>yt  a 
portraitf  mental  and  physicah  of  the  lady 
before  me,  from  the  few  scanty  facts  the 
case  pregpnted» 

Cuvier  immortalized  himself,  on  some 
occasion,  by  a  scientifio  description^ 
admirable  in  it«  completeness  and  ac- 
ourucy,  of  some  unknown  antedKuvian 
mf»tii*tt*r  of  whose  frtime  he  possessed 
but  a  single  bone.  Without  even  the 
tip  of  an  ear,  or  the  point  of  a  finger 
to  lielp  me,  would  it  be  posRilile  to 
CO  I  no  to  go  and  conclu^mii^  u^i  to  the 
naturo  of  ^a  woman  who  was  an  en* 
tire  stranger  to  me  ?  Were  hat.  veil, 
and  h\mvt\  to  do  in  this  ease  what  the 
claw  did  for  Cuvier  and  hi^  monster  1 
Not  entirely.  Hat,  veil,  and  siiawl  may 
sometimes  prov«  more  than  the  owner 
is  awMre  of,  even  us  regards  intellectual 
and  raorrtl  qualities ;  but  the  reader 
mo.-vt  not  forget  that,  in  the  present  in- 
Btanci*,  the  figure  over  wlntdi  this  dra- 
pery was  tlirown  was  no  automah»n,  no 
mere  milliuer^s  doll ;  there  wa.H  life  in 
itt  thero  was  a  brain  of  some  sort  within 
the  straw  hut,  there  was  a  ht^art*  good, 
bad.  **r  indifferent,  beneath  the*  shawl — 
and  these  higher  attributes  of  the  hu- 
oian  being  might  reveal  themselves,  I 
ohose  to  beheve.  in  what,  at  the  distatice 
thnt  divided  us,  must  prove,  however^ 
littlo  more  than  mute  pantomime.  In 
short,  the  materials  w^re  just  sufficient 
to  excite  all  the  ingenuity  at  my  com- 
mand, while  they  were  not  too  slight  for 
some  positive  results.  That  neat  straw 
hat,  iht^  simple  shawl,  so  easily  worn, 
the  pbiiii  veiK  were  again  painsf^d  in  re- 
view, and  seen*  as  before,  bpyond  a 
maze  of  very  gorgeous  millinery,  again 
pli/»w<cd  me  :  **A  woman  of  good  sense 
and  education,  clearly  V  I  mentally  ex- 
ehttmed.  Another  scrutiny  e3tcite<l  tny 
adinirafiou  still  further;  the  quiet  ue»- 
d«>Riy  «*f  her  manner,  the  simple,  natural 
gnu'e  of  her  movements,  few  und  unob- 
truMve  aa  thesr  were,  charmed  me.  The 


respectful  attention  to  the  elderly  gentle- 
man at  ht'r  side,  whether  father,  uncle, 
or  guardian,  bespoke  good -breeding,  and 
good  principle,  too,  according  to  my  in- 
terpretation. 

The  heat  was  tiow  oppres&ivet  and 
the  lady^  making  a  fruitless  attempt 
tu  raise  one  of  the  uumanageabhi  win- 
dows, common  in  cars,  was  assisted 
by  the  Shaker  in  her  rear;  the  civU 
bctw  of  thanks  which  followed  waa 
another  proof  of  good  manners.  Two 
du  I  Moo  king,  unruly,  and  not  overcleao 
children  occupied  the  seat  before  hefi 
and,  turning  their  snubby  faces — which 
I  Iiad  not  the  leji.it  desln*  to  see — seem- 
ed lost  in  admiration  of  their  neigh- 
bor: '*  She  is  pn»bably  pretty — must 
certainly  have  a  good  ejcpression— chil- 
dren's instincts  are  safe  hi  such  points,*' 
wa3  my  mute  remark,  The  same  little 
pests  were  constantly  dropping  n 
gingerbrtj^ad,  or  a  bit  of  cundy,  or  a 
handkerchief  ou  the  lady^s  lap,  or  at 
her  feet ;  she  kindly  restored  these  dif- 
ferent objects  several  times,  but  at  last 
I  saw  a  reproving  shiike  of  the  head, 
and  a  warning  finger  raised,  as  if  to  en* 
join  better  bohivvior:  **  Amiable,  cer- 
tiiiuly.  and  yet  not  without  decision 
when  necessary,**  was  mv  conclusion. 
Good  reader,  thou  art  smiling ;  so  be  it. 
I  mnintaiu»  at  the  point  of  the  pen,  that, 
although  these  minute  traits,  and  others 
of  the  suuie  kind,  which  I  spare  you, 
wert^  in  themselves  each  tritling,  yet 
there  was  a  hiumony  pervading  them 
alt,  which  proved  that  they  flowed  from 
the  nature  of  the  individual,  and  not 
merely  from  accident.  How  much  fur- 
ther this  mute  investigation  of  ohanicter, 
this  interesting  car-study,  might  have 
carried  me  that  morning,  I  cwmot  say; 
but    I    fully    resolved   that,    when    wo 

reached   the  next  station  at  G ,  a 

glimpse  of  the  fair  stranger's  faco 
must   he    obtained:    *'Aud    we    shall 

soon    be   at   G^ !"   I   exclaimed   to 

myself. 

But  the  halt  came  even  sooner  than 
was  expected.     We  never  reached  the 

station    at   G .     Suddenly,   in    the 

midst  of  oar  swift  course,  there  came 
a  fearful  shock,  a  tremt*ndous  crash — 
and  the  ill-fated  journey  ot  ttiut  day 
was  at  an  end.  A  snund  of  crashing 
woLu)  and  iron,  human  shriek.s,  a  stun- 
ning blow,  acute  pain  followed  by  utter 
iiiitensibility,  are  my  only  recolli'cti>ni«i 
of  the  disastrous  collision  which  tlien 
took  place—  the  details  of  which,  as  1 
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afterwards   learned  then),  I  spore   the 
reader* 

Hours  passeJ,  during  which  I  lay- 
wholly  unconscious.  It.  was  kte  in  the 
moruing  when  I  pnrtiidly  recovered  my 
fftoukies*  On  opcoing  my  eyea,  the  ob- 
jects ftbout  mfl  seemed  all  strange,  bat 
ft  vague  impreHsbn  was  received  that  I 
was  in  bodt  in  pome  barn  or  aut- 
tioiise.  It  was.  In  fact,  one  of  the  Rbnn- 
ties,  or  huts  of  the  Irish  laborers*  on 
the  road.  At  first  I  believed  myself 
alone  \  but  an  indistinct  view  of  two 
figures  followed — an  t^lderlj  man  reclin- 
ing on  a  bfinoh,  and  a  female  figure  bond- 
ing over  him. 


*'Water^oold  water  !'*  I  feebly  ex- 
claimed, with  the  little  atrength  I  C4>ald 
command. 

The  female  figure  at&rtedt  and  tuToed 
towards  me  with  a  movement  of  snr* 
prise. 

*' He  is  reviving — give  hini  wnter. 
Emily,  it  cannot  possibly  injure  hinw" 
said  the  person  reclining  on  the  f 

In  another  moment  a  cup  of 
water  was  put  to  my  lips,  and  a  Imt* 
compassionate  voice  aroused  tny  b«lf* 
torpid  attention  \  **  Here  is  water*  sir, 
cool  water*  fresh  from  the  spring." 

I  opened  the  eyes  which  debility  and 
pain  had  again  closed,  and  saw,  bendixig 
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over  me,  a  face,  the  sweetness  of  whose 
expression  produced  an  impression  of 
pleasure,  even  at  thut  moment.  With 
some  difficulty  I  swallowed  a  little  of  the 
water;  never  did  anything  taste  so  de- 
licionsly.  Revived  by  the  draught,  I 
attempted  Ui  express  my  thanks,  while 
I  once  more  looked  up  inquiringly  at 
the  gentte  countenance,  I  Imd  a  singu- 
lar feehng  that  this  kindly  aamstaot 
was  no  stranger,  and  yet  I  could  not 
recall  the  face  as  that  of  an  acquaint- 
ance. Vague  and  dreumy.  at  best, 
was  the  condition  in  which  I  remained 
for  hours,  varied  by  moments  of  acute 
suflVring,  or  entire  insensibility.  J 
heard  voices  alwut  me  indistinctly,  and 
I  had  dim  visions  of  fignres  moving  to 
-od  fro.  More  than  once  that  same  sweet 
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face  came  near ;  more  than  once  I  heari 
the  deep  voice  of  the  gentleman  sCrotcb- 
edon  the  bench^lrish  faces,  sotno  kiad^ 
ly ,  some  coarse  and  uncouth,  seemed  10 
come  and  go;  I  heard,  but  soaroely 
understood,  whispered  tsomments  on  mj 
own  condition,  and.  at  len^^th,  I  had  b 
dim  impression  of  a  parting  glance  from 
gentle  womanly  eyes,  and  a  glimpse  of 
ti  lame  tjld  gt*iitleujan  moving  to  th» 
door,  supported  by  two  rough  fellows, 
and  followed  by  the  lady.  \  surgical 
examination  of  my  own  poor  bruised  imd 
battered  body  followed,  tbt^n  came  a 
feeling  of  being  borne  int-o  the  open  ik 
and  moving  gumewhore  on  wheels. 

The  ensuing  weeks  are  nearly  a  \^f' 
feet  blank,  A  severe  operation  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  illness,  which  many  of 
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my  friends  cnnBiderBd  hopeless.  It  ia  un- 
oet^essary  to  dwoll  on  tha  details  bt<y<n]d 
their  rf*sult8-  At  the  end  of  three  months 
I  was  once  more  able  to  crawl  about,  sup- 
ported by  crutches,  a  mere  wreck  of  what 
I  had  BO  lately  been.  I  actually  did  not 
know  my  own  face  the  first  time  I  saw  it 
in  a  mirror.  In  fact*  I  seemed  t^  have 
andergono  a  complete  metamorphosis^ 
and  it  needed  some  time  longer  to  ac- 
cust4>m  me  to  the  state  of  tilings  brought 

abiiut  by  tlmt  fatal  collision  on  the 

railroad.  At  length,  by  steadily  looking 
mnttfrs  in  the  factN  I  began  tt)  compre- 
hend clearly  my  present  position*  and 
the  future  connectod  with  it.  To  ill 
health  I  must  accustom  myself;  the 
physicians  hold  out  no  hop©  of  com- 
plete restoration*  My  profession  must 
DC  abandoned  \  the  cliest,  once  so  sound 
and  strong,  was  now  miserably  weak. 
To  loss  of  fortnne  I  must  also  make 
up  my  mind :  the  day  before  the  railroad 
disaster,  1  had  become  uneasy  as  to  the 
condition  of  a  f  ompany  in  which  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  my  property 
was  invested,  and  had  determined  to 
withdraw  my  funds  immediately,  actu- 
ally rf 'solving  in  the  car,  that  the  letter, 
with  the  necessary  orders  to  my  agenti 
should  be  written  that  very  evening. 

But  the  reader  already  knows  that 
avening  found  me  in  no  condition  to 
write;  the  company  failed »  half  ruining 
hundreds  besides  myself.  The  evil  was 
irretrievable,  and  I  must  now  consider 
myself  a  poor  man,  compared  with  what 
I  had  been.  There  was  a  little  place  still 
left  me  in  the  country,  a  cottage  and  a 
few  acres  of  land ;  here  I  detcnnined  to 
set  up  my  bachelor  ponates,  and  with  a 
tolerable  library,  and  my  crutch  for 
company,  to  make  the  bei^t  of  matters. 
**  I  will  turn  farmer ;  I  will  take  to  my 
peui  too  ;  I  will  write.  Fanning  and 
writing  are  just  the  work  best  suited  to 
a  good-for-nothing  fellow  hke  myself 
— haiinless  occupations  for  body  and 
mind.  Scanty  honors,  and  still  li»S3 
profit,  do  they  yield  to-day.  To  raiso 
turnips  of  the  best  quality*  and  write 
tiderable  books,  let  that,  Tom  Fairfax, 
of  the  Stumpery,  be  thy  future  aim. 
If  thy  turnips  are  good»  they  will  bo 
eaten,  and,  perhaps,  paid  for.  But^  be* 
ware  lest  thy  books  be  too  good — a  good 
book,  remember,  is  neither  read  nor  paid 
for.  Indifferent  books  may  h>ok  for  a 
reason abl«  degree  of  prosperity,  bad 
books  often  meet  with  tremendous  sue- 
cessi  but  your  good  book— a  book  of  the 


highest  stamp — such  a  book,  like  virtue, 
must  be  it*?  own  reward,  in  thi.s  our  day 
and  country.  Luckily  for  thee,  Tom* 
the  indifferent  is  most  likely  to  he  thy 
vein;  proceed, therefore,  and  take  cour- 
age, man  !" 

With  such  virtuous  resolutions  I  hob- 
bled over  the  country  to  my  little  place 
at  **  The  Stumpery,"  and  beean  pre- 
parations for  the  new  state  of  things. 
Ere  my  turnip -field  had  been  half- 
plowed,  however,  or  my  first  volume 
half- written,  I  was  compelled  to  suspend 
my  labors  ;  the  lame  leg  became  wholly 
unmanageable,  and  some  further  surgi- 
cal work  was  declared  necessary.  A 
worthy  uncle,  who  lives  in  New  York* 
hearing  of  my  hapless  condition*  came 
to  see  me.  It  seems  he  found  matters 
worse  than  he  expected— the  leg  more 
crooked ;  the  turnip-field  more  Sparrow- 
grass  ;  the  first  volume  even  more  stupid 
than  was  desirable. 

'*  Tom  J  you  must  have  a  good  surgeon 
at  once.  You  want  society »  too,  You 
want  a  nurse.  It  is  a  thousand  pitiea 
you  are  not  married,  my  boy.*' 

'*  My  wife  that  might  have  been,  sir, 
my  missing  better  half,  is  infinitely 
obliged  to  you." 

'*  Well,  you  are  welcome  to  either  of 
my  girls  if  you  can  persuade  one  of  them 
to  fancy  you," 

'*  Fancy  such  a  specimen  of  modem 
civilization  as  the  locomotive  has  left 
me,  sir !  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  there 
was  a  woman  in  the  country  with  such 
a  wretched  taste.  '* 

**To  speak  seriously,  Tom,  that  collis- 
ion has  left  its  mark  on  you  for  life,  my 
poor  fellow.  You  know  tbat  the  trial 
at is  just  over,*' 

*'  I  did  not  know  the  fact.  But  I 
know  already  how  the  matter  must  end 
— acquitted,  of  course.  No  one  to 
blame.  Engineers,  conductors,  the  com- 
pany—the most  prudent,  and  scrupulous 
of  men — fit  to  be  trusted  to-morrow  with 
thousands  of  human  lives." 

**  Yes,  all  acquitted  I"  replied  my 
uncle,  nodding, 

**0f  course.  That  is  the  way  w© 
take  care  of  life  and  limb  in  Yankee- 
land,  ^>  say  nothinc  of  lesser  interestft. 
Was  tlie  race  clearly  proved?" 

*'  Beyond  all  denial — a  race  a£^ainat 
time,  three  minutes,  and  u  small  bet 
depending  on  it." 

**  Well,  it  is  only  the  thousandth  oc- 
casion on  which  the  life  and  happiness 
of  our  people  have  been  sacrificed  to  the 
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>  Jugg'frinnjt   of  the  land.     If  plain   by 

I  wheel  *»r  puddle,  of  course  no  one  is  to 

■^Wame.     Or  possibly  the  locomotivf^  may 

have   been  sligbUy  in   fault — was   the 

inaebine  oentiared,  nixV^ 

**  Not  that  I  know  of/*  replied  my 
undo. 

**0n  second  thous^bts*  Kucb  a  course 
was  not  bkoly,  It»  pn>speets  in  life 
might  bave  been  injured  bv  anyihin}2ps*> 
uupleasanl  k%  puni<4hment,  Loeomo 
tives  have  rights,  whatever  passengers 
naay  have/*  I  added«  as  a  sharp  twinge 
the  broken  hip  interrupted  the  con* 
^▼e?eation. 

The  next  day,  my  worthy  uncle  car- 
ried me  off  with  him  to  town,  and  ejttab- 
lished  me  under  the  roof  of  what  choice 
Jfrritpr*  in  newnpapnr^  call  his  *'  elegant 
mansion/'  in  Thirtieth  street.  My  uncle 
was  a  merchant  prince.     However  rare 
other  firinces  may  be  amonp;  ns.  we  all 
know  that  such  men  as  the  Tuscan  Cos- 
mo and  Lorenzo  alxmnd  in  Wall  t^freet, 
as  plenty  a^^  blackberries  at  the  Stump- 
ery.     My  uncle  was  one  of  these— he 
had  long  heen  one  of  them.     \  found, 
however,  on  arriving  in  town,  that  great 
enlurgemont  and  aggrnndlzement  of  hia 
priiu^'puHty  had  recently  taken  placo. 
He  bad,  within  a  year  or  so,  built  hiin- 
ielf  a  new  '*  palatial  edifice"— rit/^  news- 
papers — and  still  more  rec»*ntly  he  had 
Invited  a  fair  darae  to  share  the  prince- 
ly   dalfs  with  him.     My  new  aunt,    by 
marriage,  bad  been,  a  few  months  earlier, 
the  widow  of  another  mfTCantilo  prince- 
ly house  of  high  estate  and  celebrity; 
and  m  such  I  bad  occasionally  met  h<*r 
in  society.     Tbi;^  alliance  rendered  my 
good    uncle's  establishment    still  more 
brilliant  than  it  had  frirmerly  been.     I 
found  the  new  house  one  of  the  grand- 
est in  town :  grand  in  its^'lf,   and  most 
luxuriously   fitted    up — ^tbe   upholstery 
was  gorgeous,  mirrors  superb,  gilding 
profuse*   plate   magnificent.     My  new 
aunt   was   in    her  element    doing  the 
honors — ^she  was  the  very  sultana  fitted 
for  snch   an    abtide — while    her  thro** 
daughters^  each  a  beauty  in  her  way, 
might  have  passed  for  u  trio  of  Circas- 
sian odalisques.  The  house  wa?,  indeed* 
very  richly  garnished  with  pretty  faces, 
u>y  cousins,  OHvia,  Carrie,  and  Emma, 
being  generally  considei^ed  among  the 
prettiest  girls  in  town.     The  reception 
accorded  to  me  was  as  kind  as  poHsible ; 
Mrs.  Glittery,  the  newlady  of  the  house, 
naturaDy  a  woman   of  kindly  fi^eltng, 
WM  not   only  hospitable  to  her  bus- 


band's  nephew,  but  very  amiable  and 
considerate  in  making  arrangemeittj^  for 
my  conifi)rt.  The  physicians  having 
especially  ordered  that  I  sh(»uld  innk<» 
no  attempt  to  g<»  up  or  down  stairs  for 
the  next  three  months,  a  spaeionw  rrnim 
was  provided  for  me  on  the  third  floor — 
that  appropriated  to  the  young  ladies 
of  the  family,  and  the  sons  wbeu  at 
home. 

*•  Vou  see,  Tom,  we  include  you  in 
the  family  ;  you  will  find  your  c^msiti^ 
close  at  hand.  The  fr<mt  room  y(>nd<!T, 
a  sort  of  snuggery  of  theirs,  will,  I  dar^ 
say,  lie  open  to  you,  though  closed  ta 
most  gentlemen," 

"  Ycm  will  be  less  alone  on  this  floor, 
Mr.  Fairfax ;  the  moming-rtx)m  is  sel- 
dom empty,  and  you  will  improve  it>  I 
trust,  by  making  a  better  acquaintance 
with  some  of  your  cousins,'*  added  my 
new  aunt,  alluding  to  her  own  fiKir 
daugiiters,  of  whom,  indeed,  I  knew 
little  as  yet. 

*'  I  am  a  lucky  dog,  V''^^*?*^  J**  ^  **• 
plied,  after  the  best  bow  to  be  made  on 
crutches.  **  But  a  pretty  figure  I  ^hall 
be  among  so  many  beauties— a  aatjr 
and  nymphs !" 

Truly  grateful  I  was,  however,  ibr 
the  kindness  §bown  me,  and  tlie  pros- 
pect of  having  haJf-a*doien  lovely  girls 
to  amuse  me  for  the  next  three  mouths 
was  delightful.  Some  wise  philoso- 
pher— Plato  or  Confucius — has  already 
remarked,  I  believe,  what  may  now  be 
most  feelingly  repeated  by  the  Sago  of 
the  Stumpery — that  we  little  know  what 
awaits  us.  Could  I  have  foreseen  some 
of  the  hours  passed  on  that  third  floor, 
in  such  near  neighborhood  to  this  bril- 
liant troop  of  beauties,  1  should  have 
wheeled  about  on  my  crutches*  and 
hobbled  down  stairs  as  fast  as  wood 
could  carry  me.  Instead  of  this  sud- 
den stampedo,  however,  I  sank  luxuri- 
ously into  a  very  comfortable  chair, 
and,  as  the  door  closed  on  my  uncle  and 
his  wife,  indulged  in  very  agreeable 
day  dreams. 

Coming  from  my  bachelor  solitude, 
freshly  arrived  from  the  weedy  hemp- 
field  and  the  stupid  first  volume,  things 
looked  charmingly  in  the  third  story 
of  No.  —  Thirtieth  street.  Most  luxu- 
rious, assuredly,  was  the  hospital  into 
which  the  lame  kinsman  had  received 
admittance  ;  delightful  was  tlie  prospect 
of  being  amused,  petted,  nursci],  by  half- 
a-dozen  of  the  prettiest  girls  in  New 
York.    While  thus  oomplacently  fancy- 
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ing  iTiyficlf  most  fortanntu  of  cripples — 
an  i»l(ject  of  eoinptiSHit>n  to  the  stately 
Lnui'Lit  tbe  j^rsicoful  Carrie,  the  diri]|iloi2 
Emma,  to  Olivia  tho  gazelkt-oyed,  to  lliP 
rosy- mouthed  Jul  in,  the  go  Id  en -haired 
Helen — oddly  euough  there  was  still 
ttn other  face»  to  mo  more  attmctivf?  thun 
either  of  thei:«e,  which  hovered  tvlnjut  me> 
full  nf  siuiple  sweetness,  seeming  to  of- 
fer, again  and  again,  the  cup  of  pure  fresh 
water  uf  which  I  had  drank  so  thank- 
fully in  the  railroad  shanty.  More  than 
once  the  same  sweet  eouiitenanee  had 
appeared  to  me,  in  the  troubl^'d  dreams 
uf  the  last  tliree  months  ;  oftener  sitill 
in  the  twilight  hourfs  at  the  Stumpery  ; 
and  it  always  came*  picture-like,  framed 
in  th**  sim|de  .straw  hat  and  the  light  shawl 
whicrh  iny  eye  had  l»tien  intently  fixed 
the  fatal  moment  of  the  cidiision.  I 
remember  that,  during  this  first  solitary 
evening  In  Thirtieth  street,  aa  I  sat 
pondering  over  the  changes  of  tlie  la.^t 
few  moiuliF.  and  listening  to  the  rolling 
carriages  whieh  were,  at  the  moment, 
bringing  hundreds  of  fashionable  per* 


sonages  to  6tl  Mrs.  Glittery *s  magnifi- 
cent saloons,  that  kindly  face  seemed 
movin^r  abiiut  me  umre  disttuet  and 
lift'liko  than  usual  **P!*haw!**  said  I 
to  myself  at  length;  "what  a  fool  I 
am  !  What  business  have  U  f»f  all  men, 
to  he  thinking  of  sweet  eountenancea  ?" 
and.  resolved  to  be  rathinal,  I  sternly 
bade  the  gentle  fnce  begone  !  Meekly 
as  Griselda  of  old,  it  faded  away,  and  V 
took  up  that  antidote  to  all  romance— 
tlio  evening  paper. 

The  following  morning,  in  obedienoe 
to  a  kind  invitation  to  that  effect,  I  paid 
my  court  to  the  Ifidies'  **  snuggery,"  as 
my  uuflo  called  their  monung-room. 
Some  such  **  snuggery"  Aspasia  or 
Cleopatra  may  have  occupied.  Not, 
h'Hvi'ver,  that  the  atmo.sfdierw  was  in 
the  least  claH.sical  or  Greciim,  never»  as- 
suredly were  thery  ladies  less  "*  blue  " 
than  the  Misses  Frippery—  they  were  all 
pure  rosc'color.  Such  was  the  extreme 
elegance  of  the  apartment,  tlie  luxxirious 
splendor  of  th*^  tout  tnstmhh,  that 
when  Enrique t  tho  mulatto  page,  open- 
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ed  its  gilded  doors,  I  actually  stood  for 
ft  momeot  bftwildered.  Draperies  of 
rose-colored  velvet,  moire-antiqae  and 
lace,  carpets  of  the  richest  French 
tapestry,  mirrors  so  vast  as  to  prodace 
a  magio  mirage  of  fashion,  Italian  mar- 
hies  and  mogaicj**  Sevreft  porcelains, 
ivory,  ebony,  papier-mache,  rosewood 
and  mother  of  pearl — how  can  a  clown 
like  myself  do  justice  to  such  exquisite 
richness  of  detail  ?  Imagine,  moreover, 
half-a-dozen  beautiful  girl^  robed  in  the 
moat  delicate  weba  and  woofs  ever  a|v 
prooriated  to  a  morning-dress,  dainti- 
ly irilted,  laced,  ribboned  to  the  top- 
most height  of  the  very  latest  half- 
bourns  caprice  of  the  mode,  and  you 
may  comprehend  the  dazzling  effect 
likely  to  be  produced  on  a  ru«dc  dog  of 
a  bachelor. 

**  And  do  you  really  deign  to  receive 
in  your  bower,  lovely  ladies,  an  uncouth 
four-legged  monster,  like  myself  I"  I 
exclaimed,  in  reply  to  a  gracious  greet- 
ing. 

Half-a-dozen  diamond  rings,  on  pdte 
d^amundc  finger9,were  immediately  ex- 
tended towards  me  in  the  most  amia* 
ble  manner;  a  vast  loungine-cbftir,  ela* 
borately  carved,  was  wheeh^d  towards* 
me,  and,  in  another  mom^'nt,  I  sank 
half  smothered  among  eider-down  and 
pink  velvf't. 

*'  We  are  not  only  glad  to  see  you, 
but  you  have  come  very  opportunely. 
You  can  give  us  some  advice,**  observed 
the  beautiful  Laura. 

**  Legal  advice  T  All  my  little  knowl- 
edge and  experience  shall  revive  iu 
your  behalf.'* 

*♦  Oh,  this  is  a  question  more  inter- 
esting tban  anythmg  in  your  stupid 
law-books^*' 

"  The  choice  of  a  new  novel,  perhaps, 
for  the  morning  reailiJig?^* 

•*0h  no;  we  always  read  the  last 
novel,  good,  bad,  or,  indifferent  If  it  is 
new,  you  know,  that  is  all  one  cares  for 
in  a  story,*' 

**  How,  then,  can  I  serve  you  ?  Is 
Monmouth  ailing?"  I  inquired,  looking 
down  at  the  little  King  Charles  lying 
at  her  feet,  on  a  velvet  cushion  embroi- 
dered with  Kciman  pearls. 

**No,  thank  you;  the  little  darling 
is  quite  well  tn-day.  It  is  on  a  point 
of  taste  that  I  wish  to  consult  you," 

**  My  taste  is  highly  flattered  f  In 
what  department  of  aesthetics,  pray,  is 
iu  nicety  to  be  tried  ?" 

**  Nothing  of  that  kind  ;  it  is  a  ques- 


tion of  the  toilet,'*  replied  the  fair 
creature,  with  more  animation  than  ahe 
had  yet  shown. 

**  Aht  that  is  even  more  alarm  in 
than  law  or  physic.  I  am  a  terribl 
ignoramus  in  such  matters.  But,  per- 
haps, that  is  just  what  you  are  wishing 
for^ — a  natural  common-sense  opinion — 
I  can  play  Molidre's  old  woman  on  the 
occasion,  if  this  is  all  you  require,** 

The  fair  Laura  looked  a  little  puz- 
zled. Moliire*8  old  woman  wa.**  evident"J 
ly  not  on  her  visiting  list — and  I  fauo| 
^e  suspected  both  common-sense  and  ' 
myself  of  being  rather  vulgar.  She 
graciously  condescended,  however,  toj 
explain  herself  more  fully.  A  fiincf 
bail,  long  announced  by  a  fashionahl<|l 
ladyi  was  drawing  near.  The  boudoir 
looked  much  like  the  show-room  of  a, 
great  millinery ;  it  was  littered  witl 
finery  of  all  kinds — silks,  satins,  velvetml 
laces,  feathers,  flowers,  were  thrown 
about  on  tables  and  chairs  in  nch  con- 
fusion. The  characters  had  already 
been  chosen*  The  superb  Laura  wa 
to  be  Night— in  black  velvet  and  dia- 
monds. The  bright  and  rosy  Julia, 
would  appear  as  Morning — in  tulle  and 
pearls.  The  tiny  Emma  was  to  be 
Queen  of  the  Fairies,  in  laca  and  sil- 
ver; while  the  remaining  three  had 
chosen  court-beauties  of  past  centu- 
ries, A  choice  of  characters,  however, 
was  an  easy  matter,  compared  with  ft 
choice  of  dresses — so,  at  least,  I  discor- 
ered  on  this  occasion.  The  boudoir 
was  soon  in  a  perfect  hubbub  of  girlish 
flutter  and  chatter.  The  noveltv  of  th© 
thing  amused  me  exceedingly ;  trom  th© 
dusty  law-office  in  Nassau  street,  or 
the  turnip-field  at  the  Stumpery,  the 
change  was  great  indeed  !  The  young 
ladies  looked  charmingly,  and  I  soaroe* 
ly  knew  when  to  admire  them  moatt 
whether  in  their  elegant  Parisian  morn- 
ing-dresses, or  in  the  brilliant  magnifi- 
cence of  the  costumes  preparing  for  the 
fdte.  Sparkling  eyes  were  gleaming 
on  me,  rosy  lips  were  smiling  in  every 
direction,  as  I  sat  there  enthroned  in 
the  velvet  chair,  arbiter  eUgantiiiTutn. 

Never  had  I  seen  these  young  ere  a* 
tures  in  greater  beauty,  or  more  char 
ingly  animated,  the  eagerness  of  discui 
sion,  as  one  piece  of  lace  or  ribbon  after' 
another  passed  from  himd  to  hand, 
bffiught  out  more  variety  of  expression 
than  I  had  hitherto  believed  to  exist  in 
some  of  those  pretty  faces.  It  soon  he- 
came  evident  that  Laura  was  the  ruling 
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spirit ;  to  h€?r  decif^ioo^  as  t>  a  court  of 
appfiiils,  all  wfu*  finally  r*^ferr*i<l.  Olivia 
might  have  an  exquisite  ey^  for  colors, 
Julia  was  thw  m<>«t  knowing  in  laoeft, 
Carrie  was  strong  on  triinmmgj?*  still  it 
was  Laura  who  held  the  casting  vote, 
who  proiiouucod  the  final  dc*cjsioii  on 
every  point.  There  was  a  depth  of 
knowledge,  a  fund  of  experience  and 
observation,  in  the  lightest  of  her  com- 
ments on  these  important  subjects,  that 
excited  my  admiration.  There  was 
science  in  the  disposition  of  every  knot 
of  ribbon,  of  each  bit  of  fringe.  The 
Misses  Frippery*  aa  Olivia  observed  to 
met  were  generally  considered  the  very 
beat  d  re  sifters  in  New  York  ;  but  while 
the  public  at  large  oould  judge  of  gene- 
ral effects  only,  it  was  for  nie,  lucky 
dog.  introduced  behind  the  scenes,  free 
of  the  green-room  as  it  were,  to  watch 
the  gradual  progress  and  development 
of  this  brancn  of  high  art, 

A  very  agreeahlo  morning  I  had,  at 
this  first  introduction  to  the  Iwudoir, 
we  laughed*  and  fiirted*  and  chatted — 
weighed*  and  measured,  and  jjondered, 
and  reflected — the  fair  creatures  made 
themselves  very  merry  over  my  igno- 
rance, which  was  indeed  lamentable, 
where  silks  and  laces  were  concerned, 
but,  thanks  to  a  severe  lessnw  from  Julia 
and  Emma,  I  was  taught  to  dirttioguish 
between  Hon  i  ton  and  Valencienues, 
during  the  ccvurse  of  the  morning. 

Our  next  day's  siaitce  was  a  protract- 
ed one,  and  very  arduous  indeed.  We 
were  thrown  into  great  dismay  and 
agitation  on  several  points  of  the  last 
importance.  The  piece  of  silver  tissue 
deBtioed  to  form  tho  under  skirt  of  the 


Queen  of  the  Fairies — the  upper  robe 
being  gauze — fell  short  by  half  a  yard 
of  the  noeesfiarv  quantity  I 

'MJh!  oh!  oh  I  What  shall  I  do, 
my  dear  cousin  Tom  !  Ortly  think,  full 
bnlf  a  yard  wanting!  And  such  a  love- 
ly tissue,  the  only  piece  in  town,  too  !** 
excdaimed  the  rosy- lipped  Emma,  every 
dimple  gone,  and  a  frown  o?  horror  ap- 
pearing on  her  beautiful  brow.  I  had 
heard  of  *'  cutting  a  coat  according  to 
the  cloth,"  and  suggested  that  possibly 
a  8kirt  might  be  managed  in  the  same 
way*  I  wish  you  could  liave  seen 
Laura's  expression,  it  was  sublime  in 
its  contempt  for  an  utterly  unworthy 
sentiment.  Rachel  might  have  envied 
it, 

**  Never!  With  my  consent,  never  !** 
she  exclaimed  emphatically.  **  Never 
shorten  a  skirt,  or  narrovv  it  one  half 
inch  beyond  the  best  fashion  of  the 
hour!  lJon*t  think  of  it,  if  you  love 
me,  Emma.  Rather  give  up  the  whole 
dress  and  character  at  once.  I  should 
die  of  mortification  at  seeing  a  sister 
of  mine  in  fuiything  skimped  !'* 

Emma  gave  a  deep  sigh  of  despair, 
in  which  we  all  sympathi^sed.  The 
French  dress*maker,  however,' advanc- 
ing from  the  group  of  assistants, 
somewhat  relieved  our  anxiety  :  **  Le 
chagrin  de  mademoiselle  est  vralment 
Umduintr^  she  observed*  adding  that 
possibly  a  few  yards  of  the  same  mate- 
rial  might  still  be  found  at  Charleston, 
where  a  piece  had  been  sent  by  their 
b<juse  a  month  earlier.  Instantly  those 
useful  institutions  of  niodem  times,  tele- 
graph, express,  and  post-office,  were  put 
in    requisition,  to  supply  the   missmg 
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brendtli  fbr  tbo  Falrv  QueeD*8  Tob«», 
and  vre  breathed  more  firef'ly. 

But  a  severe  ttial  nwaited  Laum,  too. 
**  Night*'  was  to  appear  in  a  black  veU 
vet  rt>be,  garnished  with  black  lace  and 
diamiinds— laoe  and  diamonds  were  al- 
ready |»rovidi^ ;  lioth,  it  is  needless  to 
say/uf  the  richei?t  fabric  and  the  purest 
writer.  A  magnificent  piece  of  velvet 
had  been  seen  at  Beck'^  a  day  or  two 
earlier,  and,  with  her  usual  decision, 
Laura  had  instantly  ordered  it  home; 
but  Ibe  order  had  most  unaccountably 
been  mi:< understood ;  no  velvet  appear- 
ed,  and  to -day  the  mortifying  iiiteUi- 
gence  arrived  that  some  lady,  on  a 
Khopping  excursion  from  Baltimore,  had 
carried  off  the  entire  piece.  Conceive 
our  just  indignation  if  you  can!  That 
an  order  m  positively  ^^ven,  an  order 
of  Miss  Frippery,  should  thus  be  neg- 
lected, was  pa^t  coniprohension.  In 
▼ain  were  all  apologies  and  explanati*>tis 
—in  vain  were  twenty  piecej*  of  vpry 
rich  velvots,  from  the  principal  ware- 
houses in  town,  unrolled  and  displayed  ; 
the  beauty  was  not  to  l>e  appeased.  True 
to  her  noble  feelings,  she  sctirned  even 
to  touch,  with  her  taper  finger,  any  in- 
ferior fabric.  The  lost  piece  was  gener- 
ally admit tnd  to  have  been  unrivaled, 
a  richer  velvet  had  never  yet  CTO.ssed 
the  oeean,  and  nothing,  a  shade  less 
perfect,  would  Laura  condescend  to 
wear.  It  was  impossible  not  to  admire 
Luura  as  she  stood  in  tragic  dignity  the 
centre  of  a  sympathizing  circle;  her 
beautiful  figure  swelling  with  proud  dis- 
pleasure ;  her  fine  head  turned  in  wrath 
towards  the  luckless*  apohvgizing  clerk; 
liar  magnificent  eyes  flushing  with  in- 
dtguation.  Again  the  French  hidy  eume 
to  our  relief.  Send  to  Paris,  she  pru- 
post^d.  Six  weeks  must  still  elapse  be- 
fore the  f^te  of  Madame ,     In  six 

weeks  a  velvet  equally  rich  with  thut 
mademoisellG  had  lost  might  arrive  in 
New  York.  True^  the  time  was  short ; 
tnie»  also,  that  velvets  of  that  highly 
BUperit^r  quality  were  extremely  rare 
even  in  Paris;  still  she  felt  convinced 
that,  within  six  we^^ks,  a  piece,  equally 
faultless  with  that  now  enriching  tlie 
wardrobe  of  the  Baltimore  dame,  might 
even  be  manufactured,  and  reach  Thir- 
tieth street  in  time  for  the  great  occa- 
sion. Thia  was  tolerably  satrsfactoryf 
thrmgh  a  certain  degree  of  anxiety  must 
still  tie  felt  O,  for  the  submarine  tele- 
graph !  Why  was  it  not  in  activity  for 
f hi*  our  great  emergency !     Same  ad* 


ditional  aonoyiuicffs  wevm  wSktt  «*f*^ 
enced,  on  this  ocCAsloti,  with  ragftr: 
a  promised  fan,  eurpaMUgly  beivtit. 
intended  to  complete    the  oostmne    f 
Nell  Gwynn,  rep  resented  by  H""^  ^"^ 
a  huge  old*fashioned  watch  tin': 
glass   required   to   finish    the 
Olivia,  who  was  to  appear  »«? 
rite  de  Vnh»is.     If  the   choim' 
l&st  characters  should  i^urprif^e  ; 
er,  let  him  not  confess  the  i*eii' 

**  Nonsense*  Tom,  we  meAn  m>  kmn^ 
What  are  the  dmriM^ters  to  us  ?  Tkt 
dress,  as  you  very  well  know,  i»  nW  m 
care  for,  and  we  have  set  oar  benrts  m 
these  very  cof;tume&*  Yon  nre  ollo^ 
gether  too  prudish  at  the  Stumper^/* 
exclaimed  Olivia,  in  reply  tc*  a  vm 
subdued  and  kind  hint  of  miiie  on  tin 
point. 

Hitbhling  into  the  boudoir  th«  fii 
lowing  moniingt  I  found  the  young  lailkn 
engivged  in  a  very  animated'  di^CQ^an 
**  Bertlie/*  "bnstelles,"  '*  bretelle*,* 
**  berthe,'*  were  the  words  which  greet* 
ed  me,  repeated  over  and  over  AgiUA<  in 
the  Ui^ual  tones  of  the  si?tter$,  whteb-^ 
let  me  whimper  the  fact  in  the  reader^f 
ear — were  often  rather  shrillUh, 

**  A  berthe  en  catur,  I  assure  yott. 
Good -morning.  Mr  Fairfax,  Brt'teUtt 
j4pring  from  a  higher  i>oiiit,  and  Arwf 
lower,  Cit^^irly  a  bertho  d  fa^on^*^  oIk 
served  the  fair  Laura,  as  I  took  a  sNf 
near  her,  *»  A  berthe  dfafon^  trimmi'd 
with  naudleis — whit©  satiti  nctmlUU* 
with  II  pearl  edge,  a  Tom  Thumb  ta^id 
drooping  from  each,  and  just  touohiflf 
the  row  of  Honitou  iusertifig,  witluR 
which  ran  a  ^alon  satinet  taste  width  !'* 

^*  B^^rthe,"  **  hretelle*/*  **  Honitcm," 
**  Toin  Thumb  tassels,*'  •*  tioeudleu/' 
**  bretellei:,*'  -berthe/'  "Maltese,"  wa« 
the  rather  confused  chorus  in  which 
thi^  other  sisters  joiaed.  The  last  worJ 
caught  Laiira^s  attention. 

**  Maltese  !  My  dear  Olivia,  the  s^ 
cond  row  wag  Hon i ton !" 

'VMaltese/'  ^*  Honiton,"  •*  Hnniton," 
**  second  row,"  "  first  row,"  *•  Malle?M\** 
**  second  row,"  '*  third  row,"  »» Mal- 
tese/' *•  Maltese,"  uttered  the  chorus* 

"You  are  certainly  mistaken,  Laor* 
— the  second  row  was  Maltese,  onJ  th« 
third  Honiton," — repeated  Olivia  again, 
with  Kome  decii^ion. 

*»My  dear  Olivia!  where  w#»r«  your 
oyea!  The  second  row  was  Honiton, 
of  a  most  delicate  rose-bud  pattern,  the 
most  perfect  Honiton  inserting  I  «*vcf 
beheld.** 
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*•  First  row/*  ••  speond  row.**  *"  Hani- 
ton,'^  ''  Maltese,"  *■  Maltese/'  sung  tlie 
fair  <'linristt*r^. 

*'  You  might  as  well  aay  at  once  that 
it  was  guipure  !**  exclaimed  Launi,  ooo- 
tpmpfuously* 

^^0  §^uipuTt? !"  **fir55t  row/'  *'HPconcl 
row/^  '^*  HouitoTi/^  **  Mttlteso,"  **  Hoiii- 
ton/*  **  guipure,  O  !'*  repeated  the  sis- 
terlinipd. 

Like  Greek  tragedy,  the  convnrsa* 
tioTis  ill  the  boudoir  were  <ift*^n  kopt  up 
chiefly  liotweeu  two  intt^rlocut^^irt?.  g^uer- 
ally  LiLira  imd  Olivia,  the  attendant 
sisters  forming  the  necessary  chorus- 

**  Please  bear  in  mind  that  I  danced 
in  \ho  Fame  qundrillf?  with  Jane,  and  I 
ct>uld  not  kf!t'p  my  eyes  off  her  hertbe. 
It  vfiin  the  luvt'Iivyt  thing  in  th*^  room  !'* 

**  More  lovely  than  the  fair  wearer?" 
I  ventured  to  inquire. 

Laura  opened  her  beautiful  eyes  in 
unfeigned  astiinishnient. 

''Jane  Stevenson  is  not  in  the  leai^t 
pretty^in  fact,  yery  plain,"  she  replied* 

**  1  have  not  the  honor  *fi  her  ac- 
quaintance." 

*'  SIji^  \s  Henry  Stevenson^s  sister— 
oou>iii  of  Jt»hn  Stf>venson/* 

Henry  Stevt^nson  was  an  excessively 
stupid  and  hideousl}'  ugly  ftdlow,  but  a 
favorite  pnrtner  of  Carrie  Frippery^s. 
Ho  was  worth  a  million  or  two.  John 
Steven  sou,  a  clever  young  lawyer,  wilh 
n  hopeless  admirer  of  Emmu's,  He 
waa  BO  poor  he  could  s^corceiy  pay  his 
office- rent. 

**  June  is,  perhaps,  the  plainest  girl 
in  town.  But  such  taste !  Such  an 
exquisite  dre^^^er  !** 

**  Exquif*ite/*  **  delicious,*^  *^  dresser/' 
'*  dreBseg/'  ^-^  dressing,"  *'  udmimble/* 
"perfect,"  **  faultless/'  "dresser/* 
"dredses/^  '*  dressing/*  "dress/* 
**  dress/-  **  dress/'  exclaimed  the  cho- 
rus, with  a  full  burst  of  geuerous  enthu- 
.-^iasm. 

**  And  she  never  wore  nny thing  more 
perfect  in  its  way  than  that  berthe  d 
Jdfon,  So  delicatOt  so  fanciful^  so  dia- 
tinguisUed.  1  have  sometimes  thought 
u  few  other  girls  dresa  as  well  as  Jane 
Stevenson  ;  but  that  berthe  a  fufon  has 
changed  my  opinion — ao  fresh,  such  an 
exquisite  melange  P^ 

**Snch  a  niHarij^r,  however,  would 
not  have  been  thought  in  good  t^ste 
lust  year/'  observed  the  languid  Julia, 
with  au  air  of  deep  reflection  on  her 
Grreciau  brow. 

"Of  course  not t'*  was  Miss  Laura' a 
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rjither  contemptuotis  reply.  "But  mc- 
binge  is  the  idea  of  the  season,  and 
Jane's  effort  was  perfect!" 

''I  wisht  thouglj»  we  coutd  settle 
about  the  different  rows — it  would  be 
such  a  satisfaction  !"  repeated  Olivia. 

"  My  dear  Olivia  \  Do  you  not  see 
that  the  second  row  must  cecesaarily 
hnv*^  been  Hoiiiton?  The  6rst,  you  will 
admit,  was  Valenciennes/* 

*'0  yes/'  "Valenciennes/'  "cer- 
tainly/' **  Valenciennes/*  "Valencien- 
nes!" exclaimed  the  chorus* 

"  Wrj  well!  Once  admit  that,  and 
the  whol(»  matter  is  settled.  The  first 
being  Valenciennes,  the  second  was 
Houiton,  the  tliird  Maitesi?j  in  the 
natural  order  of  things.  The  lightest 
above,  the  heaviest  below.  It  is  cloar 
as  day/' 

**But/*  observed  OHvia,  who*  aweet 
creature,  had  a  blue  vein  of  obstinacy 
in  her  disposition,  "you  know,  Laura^ 
that  irregularity  in  tmnming  is  allowa- 
ble !" 

"  Allowable,  of  course — the  effect  is 
often  very  good — irregularity  is  some- 
times a  proof  of  very  high  fashion. 
Lawson  is  oftfMi  iiTegular/* 

"Very  well— perhaps  it  waa  bo  in 
this  case/* 

'*  If  1  had  never  seen  this  berthe  d 
Jaron^  I  might,  perhaps,  suppose  so» 
toif»  Rut  you  forget  that  I  stood  full 
five  minutes  near  Jane  ;  and  five  min- 
utes are  sufficient,  I  should  hope,  for  a 
woman  of  st?nse  to  know  something  of 
a  berthe  immediately  under  hor  eye. 
Why*  in  fact,  I  have  many  a  time  read 
the  whole  dress  of  a  lady  near  me,  in 
half  thai  time.  frr>m  her  braid  to  her 
a  hoe -strings/' 

**You  are  certainly  very  ouick  in 
reading  a  dress,  Laura ;  I  admit  tlte 
fact,"  was  Olivia's  cordial  confession. 

"Nothing  is  more  easy^,  {  am  sure, 
if  a  woman  is  blessed  with  eyes  and 
some  sens© J**  was  Laura's  modest  re- 
joinder. 

**  But  it  is  not  every  one  that  has 
your  great  facility  in  that  way — '' 

"  Wellt  I  do  ho\*e  Jane  will  wear  the 
berthe  to-night,  and  then  we  can  settle 
the  question/'  said  Came. 

"  No  probability  of  that  The  berthe 
will  never  be  seen  again,  Jane  never 
wears  a  ball- dress  more  than  twice/' 

'*  That  is  true,"  sighed  Olivia,  "  with 
her  allowance  she  can  afford  variety. 
She  has  five  thousand  a  year  for  hisr 
dress,  you  know — '* 
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**Wilh  five  thousiarjd/*  remark&d 
the  thuughtluL  Jolia,  ''one  oau  indulge 
one*s  taste  a  little.  Two  tbousond, 
as  we  know,  are  barely  enough  to 
dress  respectably — the  m(?re  oecesaary 
chaneei— " 

'*  And  they  do  say  that  Jane  runs  in 
debt,  too/* 
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»'  Very     probable, 
buttoust     and      Buch 
are  so  i^x pensive  now. 
imposaiblf*  to  keep  always  out 
of  debt/'  replied  Laura,  with 
a   slight   flu.sh  on  her  beauti- 
fal   cheek,   which    led   me   to 
fluppose  that  the  fair  creature 
had»  herself,  some  unplea^jant 
experienoes  of  that  «ort. 

"*  It  is  wonderful  how  some 
girls  contrive  to  dress  as  they 
do,  when*  everybody  knowa 
their  families  are  poor.  Just 
look  at  the  Snippervs*  for  in- 
stance/' observed  Ofivia. 

♦^  They  deserve  great  credit,,^ 
I  am  sure,  for  trying  to  make 
a    respectable    appearance," 
replied  Laura,  in  a  tone  of  high  com- 
mendation. 

**  To  be  sure  they  do.  Why  they 
give  up  thetr  whole  time  to  their  dress ! 
They  work  really  hard,*'  continued 
Olivia. 

"As  if  any  one  could  dress  really 
vr«»ll    without    a    very  great    deal    of 


pains  and  trouble!*'  ex^claimed   Lattm 
again. 

*♦  Of  course  not,  I  am  sure  I  am  often 
tired  to  death  just  choosing,  and  plan- 
ning, and  giving  directions.  But  the 
Snippfry  girls  do  all  the  fitting  and 
sewing  besides — only  think  of  it  I*' 

**They  have  too  much  spirit  to  be 
unfashionable,  that  is   all.     If  I  were 
poor,  I   should  do  as  they  do.     Kate  i 
8nippery   says  she  had   rather   die  at] 
once  than  drop  into  a  dowdy  !" 

**0h,   a   dowdy!— who  would   be 
dowdy  !^*  exclaimed  the  chorus. 

'*  Not  Kate  Snippery.  that  ts  certain; 
nor  I  either*  I  should  feel  miserable 
in  a  dress  that  was  not  perfectly  in 
fashion." 

**  Kate  has  often  made  herself  ill  by 
working  over  party-dresses,"  continued 
Ohvia. 

**They  make  beautiful  things!**  ob- 
served Emma,  '*  Kate's  last  hat  might 
have  passed  for  a  Lawson/* 

'*A  Lawson!  My  dear  Emma— that 
is  saying  rather  too  much,  even  for 
Kate.  She  never  could  deceive  mo  in 
that  way.  I  can  tell  a  Lawson,  just  as 
far  as  I  can  see  one  of  its  bows.  The 
Snipperys  make  very  respectable  things; 
but  they  cannot  give  them  the  real  air, 
after  all.  I  can  read  *  home-made'  in  ' 
them  in  every  fold  of  their  best  dress- 
es.'' 
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**  So  can  I — and  I — and  I — '^  echoed 
several  of  the  pretty  group. 

**  Their  dress*es  always  have  a  copied 
look,''  continued  Laura. 

y  You  like  first  impressions,  I  see« 
iVfiss  Laura — as  we  lovers  of  engravings 
say.  The  worn-out  plate  does  not  suit 
you,"  I  observed* 
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**  First  impressinnaT  The  fashion- 
plates,  you  mean  !** 

**  Yoa  are  no  plag^ariat — you  like 
origiottlity,    I  admire  your  sentiinente." 

Lnura  smiled  rather  vaguely. 

The  d4>or  opened  at  this  moment: 
'*  The  Miss  Snipperya"  were  announoed 
by  Eurique. 
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Three  pretty,  gnily-dresaed,  highly* 
flouueed  younjp^  hidiea  came  gliding  in, 
and  were  affectirmately  received  by  the 
double  trifilet  of  sisters.  The  honor  of 
an  iotroiluction  waa  accorded  to  me. 
After  th«^  converaation  just  rwcorded,  I 
looked  with  some  curiosity  at  those  pov- 
erty-stricken devotees  nt  the  ahriue  of 
fashion.  They  certainly  were  not  clad 
in  aackcloth.  It  ia  mortifying  to  con- 
fess such  dullness;  but,  really,  io  my 
inexperienced  eye,  they  were  juat  aa  ele- 
gantly attired  a^  the  Misses  Frippery, 
Instead  of  reading  home-made  in 
every  fold,  it  struck  me  rhere  was 
nothing  in  the  least  home- like  about 
them.  They  looked  as  if  got  up 
**xpres3ly  for  pubUo  exhibition.  And 
it  wiiH  well,  pprhapa,  that  such  wua 
the  case  ;  for  these  visitors—like  al! 
others  of  tfie  gentler  sex  admitted 
to  the  boudoir — were  immediately 
subjected  to  n  vnry  close,  though 
silent  s^crutiny,  by  their  fair  hostess 
es.  I  had  frequently  noticed  the 
sntne  proceeding  before.  Amid  the 
easy  chitchat  of  feminine  greeting 
goinjr  on,  there  was  an  undprcurrent 
of  close  observation  flowing  ceaae- 
lessly  over  each  other's  silks,  and 
ribbons;  **  reading  a  dres^s/'  they 
called  it,  I  think.  Laura*si  beautiful 
dark  eyes,  as  she  affectionately  em- j 
braced  Kate  Snippery,  were  al* 
ready  wandering   over   collar  and 


mantilla;  and  the  latter,  tenderly  return- 
ing her  fnend^s  salute,  fixed  her  hazel 
orbs  on  the  trimming  of  the  morning- 
dress  before  her»  Emma  was  gazing  in* 
tently  in  the  direction  of  Helen  Snip- 
pery'a  face ;  but  it  was  evidently  not  her 
friend's  countenance,  but  the  hat- border 
which  was  so  attractive  to  the  affection- 
ate creature.  Hud  we  all  been  in  the 
palace  of  truth  that  morning,  the  meet* 
mg  of  the  lovely  friends  might  prt)bably 
have  been  recorded  much  as  foll(»ws : 

*'  Grood  morning,  dear"^//<i/ #!rin^# 
too  sIwtL  '*  Cold  day — ^Yes  V' — No9t 
ven/  red.  **  Throat  sore  J  very  sorry  !** 
— Collar  too  pointed^  **  Poor  Mr*  Jones 
is  dead  !'' — Prtttyish  huftons^  those. 
**  Children  with  scarlet  fever,  too  J" — 
Abominate  green  flowers.  **Ri»ad  Hi- 
awatha]*'— How  can  Kale  afford  Btteh 
lace  !  *♦  Ball  to-morr»>w"  — Awhoard 
gathers  those.  "  Mamma  pretty  well, 
thank  you** — Mean  liltlt  hows  ! 

Of  course  the  fancy -bail  and  its  cos* 
tumes  were  disGUss«d,  with  a  dozen  other 
parties,  and  their  appn^priate  dresses. 
But  I  cannot  attempt  to  follow  the  young 
ladiesi  as  they  even  surpassed  them- 
selves, on  that  particular  moroing,  in 
eloquence  and  vivacity,  while  discussing 
the  usual  subjects.  To  speak  frankly, 
OS  day  after  day  passed  away,  it  began 
to  strike  mt*  that  we  did  nut  often  dis- 
cuss any  other  subjects  with  the  same 
fullness  of  interest.  Of  course  we  in- 
dulged largely  in  go6,«ip  ;  but  it  was 
gMnerally  well  sprinkled  with  millinery* 
With  reading  we  did  not  meddle  much  ; 
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ovtt  devotion  Ui  ltt»*ratare  showing  itself 
cbipfly  ill  utUiiidiiig  fash t*3D able  l<?ctturo3 ; 
wht^rfl,  of  cuarae^  the  dressing -waa  not 
thrown  away  upon  us.  W^*  were  a  well 
oonductod  household,  we  weut  U)  oburch 
regulnrly  every  Sundtty  nioriiing,  and 
sometimei*  in  the  afternoon  too,  when 
there  was  no  company  ;  but^  tmot*:)  our 
▼ocation,  the  hats,  and  collars,  and 
Bleeve!»,  in  the  main  aisle,  were  alv?ay3 
corefuily  reviewed.  I  acquired  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  information  about  loves 
of  mantiihis»  or  frights  of  hata.  on  Sou- 
days.  If  an  mi- 
gagement  was  an- 
nounced* antici- 
pations regarding 
the  style  uf  dress 


and  fumitiar^  were  considered  more 
than  the  happiness  of  the  lover*.  If  t 
baby  was  b(*rn,  its  caps  and  cloak«  were 
more  afft*ctionntely  bundled  than  ihe 
infant  itself.  If  a  wedding  took  [>Uoe, 
the  lace:^,  cachemires,  or  diamonds  werei 
of  course,  the  chief  items  of  inti^reet 
And  more  than  once,  after  a  funeral, 
the  style  of  the  sbrrmd  and  coffin  orna- 
ments affordt^d  us  ample  matertfil  for 
boudoir  talk. 

TliP  pliysicians  had  irnjoined  a  coqtm 
of  ndaiation  and  amusement.  At  first 
these  came  very  readily.  To  buve  all 
these  girls  talking  nonsense  nViutii  me 
from  morning  to  night,  was  deli^^btfuh 
they  diverted  mo  extremojy.  It  was 
all  so  new,  so  strange,  so  different  frt>tn 
my  previous  bachelor  habiu.  After  « 
while,  when  the  novelty  had  somewhat 
passed  off*  a  fet  ling  r*f  wonder  and  ad- 
miration arose-^ the  unflagging  devotion 
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of  these  fair  creatures  to  the  great  oh- 
Jeot»  their  unwearied  pprs*everance  in 
the  ijood  cause,  were  astonishing.  Their 
zeal  literally  rose  sn[»erior  to  all  fatigue  ; 
no  desire  for  change  of  object  was  ever 
expressed  ;  not  the  least  symptom  of 
eihaustion  could  be  discovered  whnre 
the  tiilet  was  in  question.  Nay.  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  arduous  duties  of  a 
winter  ciunpaign,  the  swx^et  ere  at  urea 
were  already  onticipaHng  the  seasons^ 
longing  for  **  spring  openi ngj^  :'*  looking 
eagpHy  forward  to  ntnv  summer  ward- 
rnhei*.  to  be  displayed  at  New  York  or 
Saratogiu 
It  may  have  been  a  consequence  of 


debility,  but  1  confess  that,  at  times,  1 
now  found  it  difficult  to  keep  up  with  tM» 
extreme  devotion  to  one  subject-  Th« 
powers  of  concentration  scerned  relaxed 
— H»r,  in  other  words.  I  wii^  guilty  of  an 
occasional  yawn.  I  slionId»  at  this  period* 
have  madn  my  visits  to  the  boudoir  less 
frpquent;  but,  to  take  you  into  rny  con- 
fidence, good  roailpr,  I  had  now  ui 
especial  motive  for  being  thern  as  often 
as  possible.  One  morning,  whf^ri  loo 
unwell  to  leave  my  room,  as  I  juit  lan- 
guidly looking  through  tb<*  open  dtwir, 
I  saw  tm  t*bject  which  iuimt^diati^ly  quick* 
ened  my  pulse,  and  arousf-d  *uU  mr 
attention.      The   door  of    the    bi>ud>«ir 


opened,  and  a  lady  cainc*  out,  I  in* 
stantly  knew  her  io  \m  the  saino  who 
Itaii  alr*^!tdy  a|)pf>areJ  to  mo  in  the  ear, 
and  m  the  railroad  cabin*  The  can- 
viction  of  her  identity  flashed  upon  ine 
at  uncR;  hut,  U*  make  the  matter  more 
sure,  sh&  wore  the  same  grny  dn^ss,  and 
oyer  her  arm  were  thrown  the  same 
simple  shawl  and  bat  I  iiad  otico  so 
clu^ely  studied.  She  was  akmo  ;  and^ 
walking  the  entire  length  of  the  passage 
without  observing  me,  wetit  o  uietly  down 
stairs.  I  was  bi-eathless  with  surprise 
anti  pleasure,  HobWiof^  to  the  bell,  I 
rang  it  instantly  ;  but  jadge  of  my  vexa- 
tion vfh&n  it  provi^d  impoj^sible  for  me 
Uy  discover  who  this  visitor  was.  The 
ser\^aDts  had  not  seen  her — the  ladies 
themselves  were  out — no  card  had  been 
left  !  One  decianH!  it  must  bave  been 
a  miUiner's  niej^senger,  another  a  female 
burglar!  My  indigrmtion  at  the  last 
acou. nation  excited  so  mut-h  merriment, 
that  my  lip«  were  henceforth  cloj^ed  ; 
but,  resoived  to  watch  all  visirors  to  the 
boudoir  very  cdo.se  ly,  I  con  tinned  even 
more  regular  in  paying  my  court  to  the 
ladiei^  than  heretofore.  Alas!  the  con- 
sequences were  not  what  I  harj  hoped. 
The  gray  di'ess  and  the  gentle  face  did 
not  return,  while  I  myself  l>egau  to  suf- 
fer severely  in  health  and  spirits. 

I  Lrecame,  indeed,  very  strangfly  af- 
te<'ted»  Singular  symptoms,  wholly 
ditterent  from  what  I  had  hitherto  felt, 
begun  to  appear.  I  h»st  all  appetite* 
My  spirit.^,  generally  so  good,  were  very 
low.  Languor  and  listlessness  crept 
over  me.  I  becaaje  frightfully  nervous. 
The  rustling  of  a  silk  dress  made  me 
tarn  pale.  The  fluttering  of  feathers 
threw  me  into  agitation.  An  iutrieate 
yattem  of  embroidery  produced  giddi- 
ness. Bugles  made  me  see  double. 
Purs  caused  a  feeling  of  intolerable 
suffocation.  Jewelry  brought  on  great 
oppression  on  the  chest,  The  phiy 
of  a  spmy  of  artitieial  flowers  liad  an 
extremely  unpknsant  effect.  Nay,  even 
the  most  beautiful  natural  flowers,  if 
placed  in  a  jeweled  bo  tn]  net -holder,  pro- 
duced very  serious  dii^composure. 

In  vain  I  struggled  agidoi^t  the  at- 
tack; the  evil  went  on  rapidly  increas- 
ing. Feeling,  in  this  condition,  wholly 
uniit  for  soch^tyi  especially  that  of  the 
bgudoir  and  its  lov*dy  inmates,  I  with- 
drew to  the  seclusion  of  my  own  room» 
and  should f  perhaps,  have  gradually 
regained  calmness  there ;  hut,  alas  !  a 
general     conspiracy    seemed     forming 


against  mo.  My  uncle,  the  physician, 
ttiG  ladies — all  agreed  that  now,  more 
than  ever,  oheeifnl  society  was  ntiso* 
lutely  necessary— quiet  and  seclusion 
were  strictly  forbidden.  Some  days  I 
was  dragged  back  to  the  boudoir;  at 
other  times,  the  doors  of  my  own  apart- 
ment were  thrown  open,  and  Mrs.  Glit- 
tery, with  the  young  ladies*  kindly  eame 
to  enlertain  me  with  their  chit-chat — 
talk  over  the  last  halh  display  a  new 
cache  mire,  or  show  the  last  trinket  from 
Tiffany's.  Little  did  I  gain  in  ttiis  way ; 
on  the  contrary,  every  day  strength 
and  spirit  seemed  to  bo  wasting  more 
and  more. 

At  length  I  the  very  night  of  the  great 
fancy  hall,  1  was  seized  with  an  attack 
so  vicdent,  and  so  eictiaordinary  in  its 
character,  as  very  seriousily  to  alaim 
my  friends.  I  had  thrown  mystdf  ex- 
hausted on  my  bed,  just  as  the  Indies 
left  the  room,  after  kindly  devoting  half 
an  hour  to  showing  me  their  beautiful 
costumes,  in  full  tHmipleteness,  As  the 
briUiant  array  swept  tJi rough  tbe  door, 
on  their  way  Ut  the  salmms,  I  ft)il  on 
the  bed,  and,  closing  my  eyes  in  utt^r 
wearim^ss,  endeavored  to  sbut  out  the 
noise  of  wheels,  and  ehmior  of  coaches, 
already  commencing  beneath  my  win- 
dows. How  lr>ug  1  hiy  in  this  state,  I 
cannot  say ;  but  1  was  suddenly  and 
most  effectuully  aroused.  The  dotn'  of 
my  room  opened  figain.  and,  to  my  sur- 
prise, I  beheld  the  sjune  gay  lro<^j>  re- 
ttirning  tn  honor  me  with  a  second  visit. 
Led  by  Laura,  superb  as  a  ni;;ht  of  the 
tropics,  they  tripped  in,  forming  a  sort 
of  basket-dance  as  they  entered — their 
beautiful  faces  and  figures,  and  charm  - 
ing  drapery  of  hices  and  flowers,  making 
a  picture  to  delight  the  eye  of  one  hi  a 
sounder  condition  than  I  then  was.  As 
they  whirled  lightly  but  rapidly  about 
me,  my  head  began  to  turn,  and  the 
eompliments  I  wits  about  to  utti^r  died 
on  my  lips.  I  fell  buck  on  the  pillows 
in  a  half  fainting  oonditum.  Faster  and 
faster  flew  the  feet  of  the  fair  dancers  ; 
nearer  and  nearer  the  circle  narrowed 
about  me.  Not  a  word  was  spnken,  nut 
a  sound  wiis  beard — all  was  pantomime  ; 
gracefuL  hut  rapid,  bewiidering  punttj- 
mime.  N  ot  tli  e  fain  te :s  t  m  u  r  m  u  r  o f  i  n  us  i  o 
reached  me.  The  fair  creatures  seemed 
moving  like  the  nymphs  on  the  Grecian 
vase,  to  unheard  meh»dies.  In  the  midst 
of  these  whirling  evolutions,  marked  and 
wild  in  their  movement,  the  fluttering 
gauges   and  laces    appeared    to    pasd 
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through  a  thomand  changoSf  varyiug 
perpetually,  every  motioo  revftaling 
some  new  drapery  tiuobserved  before. 
And»  iroperc«?ptibly,  now  faces  were 
added  to  the  circle — Mrs.  GHttPry  up- 
peured  ;  the  Snippery  girU  were  there ; 
all  the  lady  visitor}^  I  hnd  ever  i^eott  in 
the  boudotr  ctime  thronging  iti^  doubling 
and  tripling  the  ring*  yet  apparently 
rendering  it  narrower  and  narrowpr  at 
each  turn.  With  a  feeling  apiproaching 
to  terror,  a  sort  of  fascination  of  wtmder 
and  alarm,  I  continued  to  follow  every 
rapid  movf^meut,  in  the  midst  of  a  j^ilenee 
almoi»t  supernatural  in  character.  Vivid 
emotions  of  pleasure,  curiosity,  envy, 
Tanity,  mortifioation,  played  over  all  the 
oountenancea  in  succession ;  while  tlie 
accompanying  pantomime  clearly  c»>u- 
veyed  the  idea  that  each  sentiment  was 
closely  interwoven,  as  it  were,  with  the 
drapery  floating  about  them.  And  «till, 
without  paufie,  without  respite,  the  same 
thronging,  bt^wildering,  mazy  waltz  con- 
tinued unbroken,  unchanged  in  step  and 
measure,  while  all  these  female  figures 
flew  about  me  with  magical  celerity, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  silence  truly  ap- 
palling. 

Suddenly  they  parted,  breaking  up 
int*>  groups,  or  darting  away  singly  A 
new  frenzy  seemed  to  seize  them  ;  the 
steps  became  yet  more  rapid,  the  coun- 
teminces  more  excited,  the  pantomime 
jet  wilder.  White  arms  were  thrown 
upwards — jeweled  fingers  were  in  eager 
play.  In  another  instant,  a  thousand 
fluttering  rolls  of  formless  dnipery  ap- 
peared dropping  from  the  ceiling,  tlow- 
ing  from  the  hangings,  fluttering  out  of 
the  pietures,  falHng  from  the  chandeliers, 
thrust  in  at  the  doors  and  windows, 
rushing  upward  from  the  heaving  car- 
pets* Swiftly  turning  mid  whirling, 
amid  these  varied  fabrics,  the  tig  ares 
seized  upon  them,  examined,  selected, 
rejected,  with  faces  now  all  e^iger  de- 
light, now  pondering,  and  profoundly 
thoughtful*  Shop  boys,  hitherto  un- 
seen, creatures  all  whiskers  and  fingers, 
flung  themselves  into  the  giddy  circle, 
unfnlding,  exhibiting,  cutting,  wrapping. 
Mnidf*.  dress-makers,  milliners,  with 
nimble  needles  were  there  fitting,  flounc- 
ing, sewing,  trimming*  The  women- 
folk of  a  thousand  households,  babie.s, 
children,  nurses,  housemaids,  school- 
girls,  aged  dames,  came  pouring  in  at 
my  door,  joining  in  the  same  wild  waltz. 
A  cloud,  or  canopy,  formed  over  the 
heads  of  the  dancing  throng,  strangely 


made    up  of    ribbons,    fashion -pi  a  tes« 
gloves,  gauzes,  newspapers,  magazines, 
fajis,  putsen — generally  empty — hoops, 
ftcarfh,  bank-notes^ all  fiftic.s  und  hun- 
dreds— ujid  bills,  many  of  fearful  length 
—all   these  blending  into    one  wrt^atb* 
fluttering  and  whirling  about  the  roon 
a^if  driven  by  a  hurricane  of  the  tropic 
Anon»  father;?,  huj^band^,  lovers,  brotfa 
ers,    were    there,    whirhng,    wheeling 
pirouetting  like  the  rest— among  theo 
my  uncle  and    fifty    otiier  gray-hea  ~ 
prondnent  in  Wall  street.      Some  wer 
smihng,  some  remonstrating,  one  plea  " 
iug,  another  admiring,  this  reasoning 
that  reprimanding*     The  pockot8  were' 
all,  I  observed,   crowded  with  paper^s — 
whether  bills  or  love-letters,  it  was  im- 
possible to  say — but  the  more  fojsihiouable 
the  coal,  tlie  greater  was  this  unnatur 
disten.'iion.     Preweutly  the  male  portioi 
of  the  whirling  ring  increased  amaisiug 
ly ;    artisans,    manufacturers,    editor  _ 
merchants,   legislators,   seamen,   smag» 
glers,  lawyers,  doctors,  judges,  police- 
men, jurors,  appraisers,  constables,  auo^j 
tioneer^,  seemed   to  spring  up  from  1  ~ 
heavy  carpetiug  like  mushrooms, 
all  alike  were   more  or  less  under  the 
general   influence,   compelled,   whether 
willing  or  not,  t**  submit  to  its  power. 
Stilt,  ever  p  mm  in  out  umnng  the  motley 
throng.  In  onJliftnt  and  gay  relief,  were 
the  familiar  figures  of  the  ladies  of  the 
house,   and  their  chosen   companions — 
the  Glittery.   Frippery,  and    Snippery 
sisters.     In  fuut,  whether  from  a  dela- 
sion  or  not  I  cannot  say,  but,  at  the  mo* 
ment  it  appeared  to  me  as  if  the  one 
great  object  of  all   consisted  in  decking 
and   draping   these  young   girls ;  audi 
the  longer  the  extraordinary  scene  last- 
ed, thy  clearer  became  this  convictiQii. 
Never  before,  certainly,  bad  I   so  full  a 
perception  of  thu  immenr^e  importance 
of  the  toilet — ^the  absorbing  influence,  the 
vast  extent,  the  intricate  ramifications, 
of  thi^  branch  of  American  civilization. 
Teaching  the    nation,  preaching   ti>   It, 
fighting   itH    battles,  making  its   lawst 
seem  light  and  casual  tasks  compared 
with  the  arduous  duty  of  dressing  ita 
daughters  in  the  latest  and  most  brill* 
iant   of  fashion's  caprices.     I  can   re- 
remember     these     reflections     darting 
through  my  mind,  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning,  in  the  midst  of  the  ceaseJe^a 
whirl. 

But,  suddenly,  while  following  witli 
increasing  wonder  the  ever- unwearied 
moTementi  I  became  aware  of  a  most 
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fearful  cbangc" ;  fitill  wlirrliug,  still 
eagertjr  ongrnssed  by  the  mad  giLUopatle* 
faces  mid  figures  were  no  longer  llie 
eame.  Horrible  to  relutPt  they  lost 
thf  ir  human  t^n'va  and  expreB^ion ;  all 
jiataral  womanly  beauty  and  graca  ut- 
terly vanisihed  ;  limb  and  featun\  uf^rve 
and  muscli^»  all  underwent  a  wretched 
metamorphosis  wholly  amaziuf^.  Dull 
glassy  beads  took  the  place  of  the  most 
beautfful  eyes ;  lips  (stiffened  into  a  still, 
ooral-like  substance  ;  delicate  earg  were 
turned  into  pkiteB  of  wrought  gold  or 
fiiJver ;  the  8oft»vt  tresses  bristled  into 
hair-pins  and  wires,  or  became  tangled 
thri^ads  of  silk,  or  coarse  ravelings  of 
ribbons  and  frinE:t»s  ;  thtJ  teeth  were  m 
many  jeweled  buttons;  the  beautiful 
fingers  expanded  into  ribbed  fans  ;  the 
entire  flesh  seemed  convx'rted  into  rolla 
ofc^ishmere  or  «4atiu  ;  cords  and  wires 
took  the  place  of  muscles ;  the  veins 
flowed  with  essences  and  wafhes ;  nay, 
the  very  brain  bi^came  a  dull  mass  of 
co^metics  and  pomatums,  while  the 
heart  itself,  fliled  with  shreds  and  ravel- 
iogs,  showed  little  more  true  sensibility 


than  a  fancy  pin-cushton  for  the  drti»d 
ing-table.  Yett  the  ill-fated  creat«i«ti  ' 
wholly  unconscious  of  the  spell  upoa 
them,  continued  tripping  and  reeling 
about  the  room,  acdire  an  ever  in  move- 
ment}  their  costly  draperies  unchanged^ 
delicate  in  design  and  workmanship  as 
the  perfection  of  modem  art  could 
make  them,  as  if  in  bitter  mockery  of 
the  unsightly  figures  they  clothed,  Tbo 
horror  I  felt,  at  a  catastrophe  so  fearful, 
was  increased  by  observing  something 
of  familiar  feature  and  expression  ia 
each  of  the^e  tiideous  creatures  ;  indis- 
tinct, imperfect,  vaguely  defined,  it  ii 
true,  yet  sufficient  for  me  to  have  known 
any  one  of  the  whirling  circle^  under 
her  frightful  metamorpbosin.  Strange 
to  say,  physical  life  in  full  measure 
seemed  still  to  pervade  each  form ;  they 
all  breathed,  they  all  moved  as  easily,  as 
rapidly*  as  they  had  done,  under  the 
light  of  that  day's  sun  ;  their  stifiF  lip  a 
parted  and  closed  over  the  double  row 
of  button-tfeth  ;  the  cashmere  eyelids 
rose  and  fell  over  beads,  blue,  black, 
and  brown  ;  the  fan- like  hands  opened 
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and  closed  as  freqaontly  ns  ever.  Btit, 
most  painful  of  all  wus  the  cowviction 
which  forced  itself  upon  rne,  from  ob- 
■erving  gleams  of  thought  and  expres- 
flion  passmg  over  these  ummtuml  facea, 
that  each  was  still  endowed  with  a  hu- 
man fiouh  a  rational  spirit^  thou(;h  so 
closely  fettered  and  shrouded  witbin  a 
ma«k  of  dry  gmAs  J 

Unluckily  tor  me,  a  feeling  of  com- 

gasBion  got  the  better  of  the  awo  which 
ad  hitherto  kept  me  silent.  A  htUf 
smothered  cry  struggled  to  mj  lips. 
Wretclied  man  that  I  was  !  The  atten- 
tion of  the  strange  creaturea^  hitherto 
wholly  eogrossed  by  the  objects  imme- 
diately before  them,  waa  thus  suddenly 
drawn  upon  myself.  A  glare  of  wicked 
joy  flushed  from  their  beady  eyes ;  ti 
ghastly  grin  sat  upt>n  their  cold  lips  ; 
with  one  whirl  they  all  flew  towardi*  me^ 
alighting  on  the  bed  like  a  flock  of  ill* 
favored  bats.  Some  seized  me  by  the 
hair,  others  clutched  at  my  arms  and 
legs  with  their  dry,  ribhed  fiagers^  wUile 
fresh  assailants  cnme  dragging  witb 
them  an  endless  train  of  laces,  ribbons, 
etc,*  etc.,  and  began  a  merciless  process 
of  homicide  by  strangulation.  lu  a  mo- 
ment lace  flounces  and  scarfs,  apparent- 
ly millions  of  yards  in  length,  were 
wrapped  about  my  throat  and  limbs ; 
Rn  entire  piece  of  pick  moire-aiitiquti 
was  forced  into  my  mouth;  a  medley 
of  all  tbiogs  eitravagaat,  in  the  way 
of  baubles  and  trinkets,  was  thrust 
into  my  blinded  eyes,  my  lacerated 
ears* 

Summouing,  by  a  prodigious  effort, 
ftll  the  little  strength  yet  left  within 
me,  I  gave  a  fearful  groan— a  shriek  it 
may  liave  been.  Robert — the  footman 
allotted  to  me— rushed  to  my  bedside. 
I  endeavored}  by  pantomime,  to  implore 
httn  to  release  me,  to  clear  the  room  of 
the  hideous  female  train.  He  could  not 
comprehend  my  meaning.  In  another 
moment  my  worthy  uucTe  and  seveml 
physicians  were  gathered  about  my 
Dfid.  But  no  relief  did  they  bring  me, 
not  one  of  these  horrid,  hag*like  ligures 
could  they  drive  away.  They  evidently 
considered  my  case  as  most  extraordi- 
nary ;  they  arowed  themselves  complete- 
ly puzzled.  To  them  the  powers  of 
epoech  seemed  wholly  lost.  Dolts  that 
they  were,  they  could  not  discover  the 
thousand  yards  of  laoe  so  tightly  drawn 
about  my  windpipe,  nor  the  entire 
piece  of  molre^antique,  thrust  into  my 
mouth.     At  length,  by  an  effort  of  al* 


most  superhuman  strength,  I  succeeded 
in  muttering  a  few  words,  as  Dr,  G— 
bent  anxiously  over  me — 

•'»  '  Dying  !*  ♦  Frippery  V — ^What  can 
be  the  poor  fellow\s  meaning?"  ho  ex- 
claim e  a,  turning  to  Dr»  H ,  and  re- 
peating the  only  words  he  had  clearly 
heard. 

Dr.  H advanced — ^felt  my  pul9<> 

— looked  at  my  tongue — -laid  his  hand 
upon  my  heart,  and — put  his  finger  to 
his  nose.  A  ray  of  light  had  struck 
him  ;  ho  withdrew  with  his  learned  bro- 
ther into  one  corner  of  the  roomt  and 
confided  to  him  his  opinion  : 

'^  The  cose  is  now  clear,  my  dear  air. 
It  is  evident  tliat  Mr.  Fairfax  is  desper- 
ately in  love  with  Miss  Frippery,  the 
great  belle — perfectly  natural  i" 

A  bound  which  I  made  in  my  bed,  on 
hearing  this  observation,  terrified  the 
anxious  group  about  me. 

**  In  love  with  a  Frippery  girl! 
That  I  should  live  to  hear  the  words !" 
But  hear  them  I  did,  and  without  the 
power  of  contradiction,  owing  to  that 
vile  scarf  of  Mechlin  lace,  and  the  en- 
tire piece  of  moirc-anlique.     Dr.  G 

now  returned  to  my  bedside,  a  potion 
in  his  hand.  I  swallowed  tlie  mess, 
though  it  tasted  detestably  like  **  Bou- 
quet de  Caroline." 

I  must  have  slept  nearly  two  days 
midnights.  Awaking  at  length,  Ifonnd 
myself  feeble,  but  refreshed.  Boberi 
was  at  my  bedside  ;  he  urged  my  iak- 
ijjg  breakfast  in  the  boudoir.  The  very 
word  made  me  shudder;  Robert,  how- 
ever, considerately  informed  me  that 
the  young  ladies  were  all  out  for  th« 
day.  Under  these  circumstances  I 
thought  it  best  to  change  the  room,  for 
the  curtains  and  hangings  about  me 
were  too  closely  associated  with  the 
events  of  that  terrible  night. 

Leuuing  on  Robert "s  arm  to  the  boa- 
doir — good  reader,  before  entering  I 
stood  as  if  entranced  on  the  threshold — 
enchanting  was  the  sight  which  there 
met  my  eyes.  Standing  near  a  window 
with  her  back  towards  me,  in  much  the 
same  position  in  which  I  had  first  eeeai 
her  in  the  car,  was  the  sweet  Emily — 
Emily  of  the  gray  dress — Emily  of  tlie 
plain  straw — Emily  of  the  simple  shawl  \ 
And  near  her  sut  her  father,  a  respectabla 
old  man. 

It  was  no  deluding  vision  which  I  had 
seen  a  week  or  two  earlier  ;  tliere  could 
be  no  miistake  ;  a  dress  so  unfashiouabl«» 
as  hers  had  never  yet  blessed  my  eyes 
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under  the  Glitt*^ry  roof,  It  was  the 
very  Emily  of  the  car — Emily  of  the 
rnilroad  cabin.  The  first  glimpse  of 
her  brought  refresh meot  to  my  daz7jed 
iight — ba!m  and  peace  to  my  feverish 
splnt.  Judge,  then— if  you  can — hoir 
happily  tlmt  morning  passed  for  me; 
how  kindly  she  spoke,  how  sweetly  she 
]ookedi  and — how  very  plainly  she  was 
dreHs<id  I  I  actnally  forgot  I  was  in  the 
Frippery  boudoir  f  With  delight  I  oh* 
served*  that*  although  six  calendar 
months  had  parsed  since  our  first  event- 
ful meeting,  she  wore  the  very  saine 
dress  which  had  charmed  me  ilmn  ;  nay, 
partiality  may  possibly  have  blinded  me, 
but  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  gown  bad 
even  been  turned  !  There  was,  also,  a 
pleasiQc;,  faded  tint  stealing  over  the 
folds  ot  her  shawl,  us  soothing  to  my 
eye  as  the  charms  of  soft  moouliglit 
after  garish  noon.  But  I  rave  ;  aware 
of  my  weakness,  let  mo  abridge  matters 
as  much  as  possible.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  Emily,  on  a  nearer  view,  proved 
the  very  angel  one  might  have  foretold 
from  thiit  hat  and  shawl ;  a  woman  half 
so  lovely  I  had  never  met  beh^re. 
Pretty^  amiable,  and  accomplished,  she 
was  full  of  pleasantness  and  lovely 
qualities.  Strange  to  say,  she  was  a 
cousin  of  the  Frippery  girls,  niece  of 
the  present  Mrs,  Glittery,  and  ber 
father^excellent  man — hud  just  brought 
her  to  pass  a  month  with  her  relatives. 
Most  happy  was  that  month  to  me  ; 
Emily ^s  uifiuence  was  invigorating,  in* 
spiriting,  cheering,  renovating  to  body 
and  mitid.  I  recovered  health  and  spir- 
its rapidly,  and  from  the  day  she  set 
fool  in  it,  never  felt  any  further  ill- 


effects  from  the  Glittery  boudoir.  I  told 
her  one  morning  that  she  had  saved 
my  life;  that  when  she  arrived  I  wan 
dying  of  Frippery  ;  and  that  the  wisest 
doctors  in  tht»  land^ — even  bor  own 
respected  father — could  not  have  saved 
me,  without  the  help  of  a  rational  wo* 
man  like  herself — a  sort  of  moral  as  well 
as  physical  nurse.  Emily  laughed — 
but  she  blushed,  too  ;  and,  in  short,  at 
the  end  of  the  month  she  waa  mine, 
good  reader^actualiy  deigning  to  ac- 
cept me,  crutches  and  all !  From  that 
hour  to  this  she  has  been  my  chief  joy. 
Only  one  quarrel  have  we  had  as  yet, 
and  that  was  before  marriage.  I  en- 
treated her  to  wear,  at  our  wedding,  the 
old  gray  dress  and  plain  shawl,  «So/to 
voc€  I  am  C4^mpelk*d  to  confess,  that  on 
this  occasion,  Ecnily  proved  to  me  that 
she  was  not  quite  as  near  perfection  as 
I  had  fondly  supposed*  She  laughed 
at  me,  and  declared  the  old  gray  dress 
to  be  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
Well,  one  must  forgive  something  to  the 
natural  willfiilneaa  of  the  sex  ;  and  I  am 
obliged  to  admit  that,  on  the  important 
day,  she  looked  charmingly  in  some 
transparent  white  fabric  or  other.  I 
was,  moreover,  made  supremely  happy 
on  that  occa^sion,  by  overhearing  Laura 
Frippery  declare  to  JuHa  Smppery, 
til  at  there  was  absolutely  nothing  in  all 
Eiiiity'a  wardrobe  "fit  to  be  seeu  !^' 
With  these  delightful  words  ringing  in 
my  ears,  I  set  out  joyfully  on  my  wed- 
ding tour.  And  now,  good  reader, 
these  two  years  later,  if  you  core  to  see 
a  happy  fellow,  bh^ssed  with  a  truly 
choice  wife,  I  invite  you  to  spend  a 
week  with  me  at  the  Stumpery* 
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JOB'S    COUETSHIP. 

▲    CONNBCTICUT    CONFIDENCS. 

**  Tbfi  Uttle  dog  laugliAd  to  sec  the  sport, 
Aiid  tlto  dbh  ran  away  with  the  apoou.'* 


I  WAS  ftlttiopr  on  tlio  brown  RPttle  be- 
fore  our  kitcben   firf*,  thinking  of 
I  nothing  but  tb©  liickory-blnzo,  iiiu!  how 
bi^imtifully  its  tongnf^aof  violot.  crimson, 
blm%  even  somt" times  soft-grePDi  fltune 
)  r«»J^(\  flickered,  hwng;,  j^temleKs,   in  air, 
ff'lb  undr  gn  til  luring  again .  ruj^lif  «j  ap  the 
'  cbiimif^y,  in  a  strcmn  of   parti- en lori^d 
'  light;    wliile    ono   eiiiJ    of  the    fore-log 
bjtised,  urnl  squealed,  and  sung,  nil  the 
I  time  dropjiing  sweet  tind  smoky  siiT*  just 
]  bi^yond  the  old  iron  fire-dog,  tbnt  bad  n 
I  Tfiniid  ring  at  top,  like  thc^  inoon^  n-herfl 
jit  was  the  ileliglit  of  my  childhood  to 
I  niche  a  n?d  apple  ttnd  see  it  r<tast,  burn- 
jlng  mv  fingers  to  tarn  it  round,  and  get- 
I  ling  all  manner  of  j^nnps  and  sniffs  from 
I  ©Id  Luey,  %v]m  *' never  eould  keop  them 
I'Vrt^  dogf<  elenn*   so  long  na  t heroes  a 
[pack  v(  ehildern  round  !  **     I  ludiovo  I 
I  must  havo  been  dreaming  all  this  over; 
[for  I  wai<  so  Uk'^I  thinking,  that  I  fairly 
jumped  when  Gilly  entered  the  kitchen 
mid  threw  lierself  down  on  the  other  end 
^Of  the  settle. 

But    I    forget — everj'hody   does   not 

[  know  who  Gilly  and  I  are.     And,  as  I 

f am  iddej^t,  I  put  myself  first*     I  am  an 

fold  maid,  from  necessity,  n< tt  frt»m  choice 

[or  inrliuatiou  ;  for  I   helieve  it  h  a  wo- 

nail's  natnrnl  state  luid  intended  position 

I  be  married  ;  and  I  think  every  unmar- 

l  wnmnn  i>«,  to  a  certiiin  extent,  piti- 

rable,    though    some  mnrrif^ges    are    far 

[worj^o  than  any  solitude.      Hut  1  had  an 

f  Unhappy  time  enough  about  such  t hi nga 

nhen   [  was  younger — and  so  I  am  an 

I  old  maid.      Hut  I   always  Fay  what   I 

r think  about  marrying*  for  all  that,  and 

fl  sU[vpose   (hat   is  the  reason  why  so 

[many  jieople  tell  me  their  lovo-affiiirs, 

tftnd  Q»m^  to  me  for  comfort  and  help ; 

in*  that  I  know  almost  everything  of  tJio 

fkiud   in  our   town.     Thf*n   my  having 

■harp  eye*  on  euch  points  makes  me  seo 

P&lon^  than  s*ome  persons  see  about  them- 

|«clves,  50  I  knew  that  Gillv — .     I  must 

t«*ll  you  who  she  is  fir^t.     Her  real  name 

IS  Mary  Slock,  she  is  my  cousin ;  but 

ft-*»  1  bavo  got  four  other  cousins,  as  well 

a»  an  aunt,  and  two  nncle»*  wives  named 

f  ^ary*  therv  did  seem  to  be  ^ouie  other 

>  needed  to  distinguish  this  one,  and 

fvaa  such  a  spicy »  charming  little 
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thing,  that  my  dear  mother  always 
called  her  by  the  name  of  her  favonle 
old-fa:shioncd  blossom ,  that  grew  ©very 
year,  in  thick  red  and  purple  spikes,  on 
our  posy-bed  —  **  Stock  gilliflower-** 
This  was  t^^r*  long*  so  we  shortened  it  to 
Gilliflower,  and  then  to  Gilly,  which  she 
keeps  to  this  day;  hut  doim  not*  there- 
fore, write  her  name  Gill-i-e,  like  those 
particularly  ^illy  btmrding- school  girls 
who  flourish  sla  Sall-i-e  Cucumber,  or 
Agg-i-e  Squash,  thereby  dingus  ting  all 
well-bred  people,  and  making  special 
foolrf  of  themselves  "  before  folk."  Ex- 
cuse me,  dear  reader  1  Really  I  ara  eo 
sick  of  this  affectation  that  I  must  '^*  ^ree 
my  mind/'  aj*the  Methodists  saj- 

And  that  is  Gilly,  She  was  vay  cou- 
sin, and  Jofteph  Payne  was  my  coosiiit 
but  thi'y  weren't  cousins  to  eacli  otb«r; 
and  MOW  we  were  all  at  Aunt  Payne's, 
for,  when  father  and  motherdied,  Unde 
Payne  moved  into  our  house,  and  I  went 
there  to  live;  and,  this  autumn^  Gilly 
had  changed  with  Sibyl  Payne,  who 
wanted  to  attend  the  Aeadt^my  in  Cmt- 
treville,  and  Gilly  wanted  t*^  go  to  siii^ 
iug-school  in  Taunton,  where  we  bad  % 
first-rate  teacher,  a  blind  man,  Mr. 
Masters  by  name.  So  Sibyl  was  at 
Aunt  Stock 'j*,  in  Centreville,  GiUiHowvr 
with  me,  and,  aii  Uncle  Payim  funoad 
it«  Joseph  was  at  home  hel^in^  biflit 
and  we  had  generally  a  very  gtHtd  tiiO0 
toget  her. 

Hut,  to-night,  somethings  trniih1«4 
Gilly,  her  long,  brown  eyes  were  full  of 
tears,  and  her  face  looked  sorrowfat 
enough  ;  she  wa.s  not  handsome,  bnttli* 
had  a  rich,  expressive  face,  with  mftrised 
features,  and  the  swiftest  chmn^via  to 
tbem  I  ever  »aw ;  $0  wbeo  ^he  was  well 
and  happy,  with  rosy  cheek**  and  bit 
soft,  thick  hair  gtithered  iuto  hciavy 
knots  and  hiops  about  her  fine  li«^ 
she  looked  absolutely  pretty, 
nobiKjy  called  her  so.  But  Jiie 
her  very  much.  Without  kiko^ 
Gilly  loved  him  dearly,  sad  fae^vit 
more  attached  to  her  than  h^  Ek«d  to 
own,  even  to  himself;  but  Joe  w^  1 
strange  fellow ;  I  know  he  dieeoMd  H 
me  the  last  pert^on  Gilly  oitglit  to  tmnr; 
however*  she  was  iu  love  with  h^  nl 
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that,  pvoryaody  knowF,  is  a  thing  ia 
flpit©  of  roa?ioii  or  rhyme. 

**  What  ails  you,  Gilly  ?**  said  1,  leav- 
in<»  off  the  littl**  mirig  I  was  ringing 
under  my  breath  wht^n  sht^  came  in. 

*'0h!  nothing;  only  I  am  a  fooh 
Martha  f"  Thi^j  la^it  ppithot  was  most 
indignantly  uttered,  and  a  fresh,  bright 
tear  roltrd  off  her  eye-lashes  as  she  said 
it,  and  made  her  laugh.  I  don't  know 
why. 

**  What  has  Joe  been  bothering  you 
about  now?''  eaid  I,  assuming,  directly, 
that  he  waa  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tnmbk — a  supposition  she  accepted  at 
once, 

**  Wljyi  he  is  all  tho  time  talking  to 
me  about  »«omething  1  do  that  i^n't  pro- 
per or  liidy-like^ — h  sinnething,  rill  I  urn 
tired  and  Hick !  I  know  I  am  not  what 
I  ought  to  be  J  or  want  to  be ;  but,  how 
can  I  mend  all  at  once  ?  and — and — 
how^?'' 

Here  came  a  real  girlii^h  passion  of 
sobs,  which  meant — **  How  can  he  di> 
HO,  if  he  loves  me?"  hut  1  did  not  tell 
her  BO.  Truth  to  speak,  I  whh  not  a 
little  provoked  with  Joe,  though  I  liked 
hhn  well  for  some  things ;  hut  he  was 
thoroughly  conceited  and  a  great  tease. 
He  had  ni*ver  found  his  levL^l  by  a  gener- 
al intercourse  with  society,  or  by  the 
ctillegiato  discipline  most  young  men 
undergo,  and,  on  the  strength  of  a  six- 
months'  stay  in  tho  nearest  great  city* 
where  he  had  finished  his  schooltng  a 
few  years  agO|  as  well  as  his  alight  ex- 
perience of  traveling  on  business  to 
Iowa  and  buck  again t  he  set  himself  up 
as  an  infaUihle  judge  of  manners,  con* 
ventiona  and  dress;  and  whenever  he 
found  a  person  good-tempered  enough, 
or  sufficiently  fcmd  of  him  to  bear  it,  he 
ran  a  tilt  against  their  customs  and  pre- 
judices, nay,  worse,  against  their  feel- 
ings, in  a  way  to  edify  Cervantes. 

I  had  no  great  respect  for  Joe's 
opinion  in  these  matters,  a  fact  he  was 
not  long  in  discovering,  since  I  ratht^r 
took  pains  to  obtrude  it  upon  him,  for 
it  Beemed  to  me  a  most  objectionable 
and  selfish  trait  in  !iis  otherwise  fine 
nature,  and  I  could  not  bear  to  see 
Gilly  suffer,  as  her  sensitive  disposition 
did,  under  these  pin-|>ricks  ;  for,  Joe, 
though  he  did  not  know  it,  was  both 
captious  and  cross,  when  he  rode  this 
hobby,  to  an  extent  nothing  but  tho 
sweet  and  buoyant  temper  of  Gilly  could 
endure. 

'  What'i  the  matter  to-day  especial- 


ly V*  said  I,  AS  soon  as  my  little  cousin's 
tears  stopped. 

•*  Why,  you  see,  Martha,  T  was  telling 
some  story  to  Aunt  Payne,  and  all  the 
time  Joe  kept  interfering  with  '  That's 
not  go<id  English  ;'  *  That  is  a  great  ex- 
aggeration ;'  *  Where's  your  grammar, 
Gilly  V  till  at  last  I  got  provoked,  and 
said  :  *  Do  let  me  alone  for  Hv^  minutes, 
Joe !  1  don't  care  a  straw  for  your  old 
books/  ^  That  is  very  evident'  said  Joe, 
with  such  a  sneer.  I  declare  I  couldn't 
help  being  hurt,  Martha;  and  when  I 
stopped  a  minute  to  choke  the  tears 
down,  he  bc^gau  : 

**  *  If  you  were  my  sister,  I'd  send 
you  to  school  tf>- morrow,  big  as  you 
are,  and  tell  the  ma'am  to  ferule  it  well 
into  you.  I  warrant  you'd  speak  prop- 
erly before  I  got  through  with  you.* 

**  I  was  so  mud  !  I  turned  round  to 
speak,  and  Aunt  Payne  setup  her  specs 
on  her  cap-ruffle  ;  but  just  tlien  George 
hollod  for  Joe  from  hii*  cart  tinder  the 
window,  so  he  went  out  at  one  door  of 
the  keeping-room  and  I  at  the  other. 
I  declare  I  do  wish  Joe  Payne  would 
marry  Tertia  Sprague4h©  s<ihool-mu'um. 
I  don't  believe  he  ever  will  be  suited 
till  he  gets  somebody  as  stiff  as  she 
is." 

*^  Perhaps  ho  will  marry  her,"  said 
I,  in  a  very  dry  tone,  that  made  Gilly 
look  at  me.  Tho  idea  of  Joe's  marry- 
ing anybody  was,  evidently,  to  sfiy  the 
least,  new  to  her,  though  she  had  just 
spoken  of  it;  so  I  laughed,  andi  with  a 
pretty  little  pout,  Gilly  sank  back  again 
into  the  corner.  1  sat  and  watched  the 
blaTse  in  the  chimney  a  while  longer* 
and  an  idea  sprung  up  in  my  brain — for 
1  knew  Tei-tia  8prague  vtry  well,  much 
better  than  either  i>f  my  cousins  did. 

*»  Gilly/'  said  I,  **  wouldn't  it  be  fuimy 
if  we  could  play  a  sort  of  trick  on  Joe ; 
make  him  go  sleighing  or  coasting  with 
Tertia  Sprague,  and  see  how  he'd  like 
her  on  a  nearer  view." 

*'I  wish  we  could,"  said  Gilly,  mis- 
chievously :  **  but  then,  what  if  she 
should  really  like  him,  Martha?" 

1  limgh^d  again,  it  waa  so  quiet  a  be- 
trayal of  berime  if, 

'*  I  don't  believe  she  will,  Gilly,"  said 
I ;  **  he  is  not  at  all  tlie  sort  ot  persi»n 
to  captivate  Tertia  Sprague ;  I  tnink  it 
is  safe  to  try." 

I  should  not  have  thought  it  altogether 
safe,  had  1  not  previously  knowu  some- 
thing of  Miss  S Prague's  affairs,  thanks 
to  my  confessorship  ;  but  this  fact  I  did 
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not  make  known,  for  oertain  tPaaous  of 

my  own.     Sd  Gilly  and  I  drew  the  aet- 

tje  nearer  to  tlio  fir^,  aiid»  whil<?  I  stirred 

the  **!4tewod  Quaker*'  that  I  was  cook- 

ing  for  Uock^  Payne'*  cold,  we  arranged 

a  plan  for  the  confusion  of  Joe,  which 

was  speedily  put  in  practice.    The  fir.'^t 

thing  was  to  write  a  formal  note  to  Misij 

8prague,  inviting  her  to  go  with  liim  on 

A  gleighiiig:  party  tlie  next  nij^lit,  and 

requetitingan  answer  immediately.  Now» 

a  thousand  things  might  have  upnet  our 

plot  completely,  it  was  s^i   aimplo,    a<i 

slightly  Imng  together ;  but  luck  was  in 

our  favor*    Early  the  next  morning,  J(»o 

went  over  to  Ceotreriile  with  the  teain, 

&nd  we  knew  he  would  not  be  back  till 

nighty  or  rather  late  in  the  afternotMi— 

too  lato  entire!)'  to  miike  any  eiplana* 

tiona;  and,  moreover,  he  expected  Gilly 

to  go  on  this  very  ftleigh-ride  in  his  own 

cutter  with  him,  and  I  waij  n<'t  going  at 

all,  for  I  had  a  httle  cold — ^just  enough 

to  he  an  excuse— and,  though  the  young 

people  arc  all  very  kind,  indeed,  !  think 

one  ought  to  regard  the  eternal  fitness 

of  things,  and  not  go  on  sleighing  froU 

iea  when  they  get  to  be  iny  age— which, 

if  you  pleai^o,  I  had  rathiT  not  specify- 

This  intentiou  t>f  Joe's,  I  knew,  would 

keep  him  from  asking  any  tdher  girl  to 

ffo  with  him,  and  he  had  n^it  a^ked  Gilly 

m  due  form — partly  l>ec4iU5e  she   pur- 

mjjiely  di<l  not  appear  that  morning  till 

,  he  got  otfto  Ci'ntrevdlo,  and  partly  be- 

,  eau?*e  he  took  it  fur  granted  »ho  wou.Ui 

I  go  with  him — for  though  Joe  wa>i  a  great 

I  itiokler  for  proprietieiii  and  politenesses, 

I  he  never  troubled  himself  alwiut  using 

Ihem  ttiward  the  latlies  of  his  family,  1 

regret  to  say.    Now,  there  waa  a  young 

man  in  tlie  village  who  owed  me  a  good 

luni.  for  I  had  helped  him  out  of  a  very 

Annoying  aflfair  tliat  he  was  entangted 

I  in,  once  upon  a  time,  and  we  were  ever 

I  iinco  the  best  of  friends,  though  he  was 

'  |t»n  years  younger  than  I,  and  I  always 

j  Bent  him  to  do  anything  I   wanted,  as 

I  freely  as  if  lie  had  hepij   my  brother^ 

I  more  8o»  perhaps,  judging  of  that  rela- 

t  tion  from  Jof^,  who  came  neare-st  to  it. 

So  I  wrote  a  little  note  to  Reahon  Steel, 

and  tnld  him  I  wifihed  he  would   come 

over  before  dinner,  ask  Gilly  to  go  to 

Ax£eld  with  him,  and  then  come  about 

supper- time  and  tell  Joe  that,  hearing 

he  Was  i**  go  with   Miss  Sprague  in  the 

double  Hleigh,  he  would  like  to  l»rrow 

hm  cutter*     I  added  a  postscript,  to  U^ll 

him  I  wtnjid  exphiin  another  time,  and 

"  I   caught  Jittle  Nell  Steel  an  she 
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went  by  onr  door  to  school,  and  told 
her  t*>  run  right  back  and  giv*^  tho  not« 
to  Reuben  in  a  minute;  so  before  twelve 
o'clock  til  ere  was  a  great  tioi*©  at  the 
Fcraper  aod  door,  and  in  walked  Reuben, 
all  shining  with  cold,  and  dressed  in  hi* 
go-to-meetin-s,  and  politely  requested 
Mi.ss  Gilly  Stnck  to  drive  over  to  Ax- 
field  with  him  that  eviHiing,  8 he  hc- 
cepted  very  demurely,  and  Reul>en  iiaid 
he  bad  been  called  upon  to  go  in  the 
great  sleigh,  but  he  believed  Miss  8t*>ck 
liked  riding  in  a  cutter  best,  and  he  did, 
too,  so  he  should  try  to  borroir  one* 
Then,  seeing  the  table  was  set  for  din- 
ner, he  got  up  and  went  away,  gmng 
me  a  very  funny  look. 

We  had  a  boiled  dinner  that  day» 
which  was  brought  on  smoking  hot ;  and, 
just  as  we  were  all  helped*  and  begin- 
ning cautiou*ily  to  try  n  morsel  here  and 
there,  in  came  John  Van  Slyk,  the  big>  ■ 
gest  boy  at  the  »chiH>l,  holding  u  littlia  H 
white  note  in  the  thumb  and  finger  of  ^ 
his  dirty,  clumsy  mitten,  which*  he  said, 
Miss  Sp rag  lie  sent.  Gilly  turned  aa  red 
as  fire,  and  I  began  to  Uugh  inwardly- 
Aunt  Payne  took  the  epistle,  and  held 
it  off  to  see  the  handwriting,  and  then 
felt  round  for  her  specs,  which  were  all 
the  time  on  her  cap-b<>rder,  but  not 
fiiuling  I  hem,  handed  the  note  to  met 
and  suddenly  spoke  out  t 

*■  Why,  Gilly,  what  under  the  canopy 
ails  y*Hir  face — it*a  as  r#d  as  a  beet?" 

**  Those  turnips  are  so  hot*  Aunt 
Payne,"  pitifully  mumbled  Gilly,  whoM 
mouth,  luckily,  was  full  of  something, 
though  I  don't  think  it  was  hot  turnip. 

**  Do  taken  cold  drink  of  water,  child, 
ytm  lot^k  Imrnt  up,"  said  aunty;  and 
while  Gilly  obeyed,  I  took  tho  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  Aunt  Payne  that  the  not^i 
was  for  Joe  ;  so  she  informed  John  that 
Joseph  had  gone  to  Uentreville,  but  he 
was  coming  back  that  night,  and  Bho 
would  give  him  the  letter,  at  which 
Master  Van  Blyk  departed,  making  hi-i 
manners  at  the  door  real  Taunton  fashion 
— a  long  scrape  with  the  It- ft  foot.,  hta 
cap  stuck  out  in  the  right  hand  like  a 
begging-boy,  and  a  bob  of  his  curly  head 
all  executed  at  once — much  better  than 
nu  manners  at  alU  however. 

When  Joe  came  home,  I  was  Bitting 
«gain  on  tho  settle,  knitting  away  at 
my  8 tucking.  Gilly  wa^  up  iitaira  busy 
with  s«ime  littlo  finery  for  tho  evening, 
and  the  youth  marched  straight  into  the 
kitchen-fire  to  warm  himself,  being,  as  I 
could  see,  in  an  unuiually  good-humor* 
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Ho  stood  a  few  moments  pu fling-  ntid 
rubbing  bis  hands,  and  then,  seoinpf  Iho 
note  which  I  had  st.»t  np  against  a  lamp 
<jn  the  phflf,  he  tcmk  it  down  and  read 
it,  while  I  deliberately  knit  on. 

**  Th  unci  or  !"  wa;?  the  first  explosion^ 
Jo©  ni*ver  swore — **  horo^s  a  pretty  ket- 
tle of  fish  !  Myden  r  M  arth  a"  ( h  e  n  1  w  ay  3 
i^oajceil  when  lie  wanted  ine  to  helphimt 
for  he  knew  I  could  not  resist  that)* 
**  wliat  in  the  world  shall  I  do  ? — ^ there? 
liaa  been  some  plugny  piece  of  mischief 
here/*  (It  will  he  observed  that  JusepVs 
language  was  not  always  cla«?aical ;  one 
reason,  perhaps^  why  he  understood  so 
well  the  want  in  other  peofdfl.)  ♦*  I  U 
warrant  it  one  of  Petp  Van  Blyk^s  tricks. 
Hero  lA  a  note  from  Miss  Tertia  Spragne, 
I  just  as  elegant  and  nice  tin  !<ho  is,  to  be 
lUre,  but  the  oddest  thing !  She  says 
nhe  accepts  my  invitation  to  go  to  Ax- 
field  this  GFening,  hut  should  consider 
it  more  proper  as  well  as  agreeable,  if  I 
would  invite  you  to  take  the  third  place 
in  tlie  sleigh.** 

•■  Wetl/'  said  I,  quite  coolly »  **  what*8 
the  matter,  Joe !  You  knowl  have  a 
had  cold,  wbieh  is  sufficient  excuse  for 
mo  ;  80  1  tliink  the  lady  may  be  per^ 
eudded  to  a  drive  with  you  alone." 

"  Pshaw !  yuu  know  Pd  a  great  deal 
rather  have  you  go,  Matty  ;  but  the 
thing  is,  that  I  never  asketl  Miss  Sprague 
at  all;  somebody  has  hoaxed  her.*' 

**  Oh*'*  said  r,  repressing  a  little  laugh, 
**  if  that  is  the  case*  I  don*t  ae^e  that  you 
do  but  one  thing,  if  you  have  any 

pect  or  kindness  for  Miss  8prague» 
IS,  to  take  the  affair  on  her 
^  tks  if  yon  really  had  asked  her  \ 
'thei  will  save  you  both  from  mortifica- 
tion»  and  bo  the  bei<t  thing  yon  can  do 
to  pay  off  the  person  who  played  the 
trick.'* 

**  C'^n found  it!"  muttered  Joe,  "you 
fee,  the  truth  is,  I  meant  to  go  with 
Gilly  in  the  cutter/' 

''  Have  you  ai^ked  her  1"  said  T* 

"  Why,  no;  I  supposedt  of  course, 
fthp  know  I  meant  her  to  go,  for  I  have 
talked  about  it  all  the  week*" 

•*  I  rather  think  she  expected  you  to 
ask  her,  Joe  ;  you  why  are  such  a  stick- 
ler for  proprieties." 

**  But  Gillyi  whom  T  know  so  well/* 

♦*  I  never  discovered  that  one  was 
excused  from  exercising  politoneys  to- 
ward their  friends/*  said  1,  rather 
dryly.  Joe  flaj«hed  his  steel-blue  eye 3 
I  at  me,  hut  I  did  not  see  them,  of  course, 

**  And  I  doD*t  want  tti  go  with  Miss 


Sprague,     Martha,    I    want    to    take 

Gilly?' 

**  We  can't  always  have  what  we  want, 
my  dear  cousin,"  said  L  quoting  one 
of  his  own  fav*n"ite  aphorisms,  and  get- 
ting another  flash  froin  his  eyes.  **And 
to  settle  that  matter,  you  must  know 
Reuben  Steel  called  here  this  morning, 
and  asked  Gilly  to  go  to  Axfield  with 
him.  She  had  no  engagement ;  nobody 
had  asked  her,  so  shv  accepted/* 

Joe  bit  a  pi  no  splinter  he  had  in  his 
hand  in  two  pieces,  and  tlirew  them 
both  at  the  cat.  **  By  Jupiter!"  said 
he.  Then  I  knew  he  would  feel  better, 
that  one  expletive  being  always  the 
height  and  climax  of  his  passion.  He 
walked  up  and  d*twn  the  kitc^hen  half  a 
dozen  times,  and  then  came  back  to 
me, 

**I  believe  you  are  right,  Martha; 
tliere  is  only  one  thing  for  mo  to  do  ;  I 
must  take  Miss  Sprague ;  and,  if  you 
possibly  can — if  you  won't  get  sick — do 
go  with  us!  I  caonot  stand  twenty 
miles  aloao  with  Tertia  Sprague." 

**1  thought  you  admired  her  very 
much,  Joe.  I  am  sure  1  hc^ard  yoa 
holding  her  up  for  an  example  to  Gilly, 
two  days  ego." 

*'  Well,  I  do  admire  her ;  she  is  verv 
elegant ;  f^e  uses  perfect  English ;  sucli 
giKid  grammar,  such  classical  words, 
and  she  is  so  calm ;  but  then,  ytm 
know,  at  any  rate  1  don*t  think  her  just 
the  person  for  a  sleighing -party  ;  dear 
Matty,  do  go  with  us !  it  will  b6  ao 
much  less  awkward.'* 

Oh!  Orrin,  if  you  must  die,  why  did 
you  leave  Joo  your  voice  and  eyes  to 
persuade  me  with  T  **  On  oue  condition, 
then,  Joe,"  said  T,  *'  that  you  excuse 
me  from  talking  on  the  way  ;  for  I 
really  have  a  cold." 

**  Yes,  anything;  only  go  I*'  said  Joe, 
absolutely  stroking  my  hair,  in  his  ro* 
lief  of  mind. 

**  Now  go  and  dress  you  before  tea, 
Joseph;  then  march  over  to  tell  Misa 
Tertia  your  arrangement;  but  don't 
stay  to  tea.  for  somebody  has  made 
your  special  luxury — a  rye  short-cake 
— and  there  are  to  bo  scrambled  egga, 
too/' 

Mollified  with  this  assurance,  directed 
to  that  most  vulnerable  part  of  a  man's 
nature — his  stoinach^ — Joe  lighted  a 
brass  lamp,  and  l>etook  himself  in  the 
early  twilight  to  his  toilet.  There  waa 
time  for  mine  after  tea ;  so  I  still  sat  on 
the  aottlo,  watching  the  short- cake,  that 
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was  bftking  on  n  pewter  plntn,  held  up 
by  the  faee  of  a  flat -iron,  when  lie  catne 
down,  iooking  fresh  and  handsome,  nutl 
most  punctilioUiily  neat,  thougli,  withal* 
a  littl©  old-fasbioned*  in  the  ewulhuT- 
t ailed  coat  of  a  fashion  five  years  past. 
He  squeaked  lhrf»ugh  the  kitchen  in  bisj 
new  bootri,  and  ^linappeared ;  but  by  the 
time  the  great  hmf  of  bread,  crisp  short- 
cake, smoking  *^^S^^  ^"^  fragrant  tt^a 
were  on  the  table»  in  be  came,  hjukiiig 
somewhat  reheved,  though  a  tittle  sijber* 
**All  right,*'  said  be  in  an  under  tone  to 
me,  and  took  bis  place  opposite  Gilly, 
who  was  yet  in  ber  dark  cal»<30  frock. 

Tea  in  the  country  is  the  pleasantest 
merd  of  the  day  ;  and  wti  three  younger 

Jieojde»  though  each  somowhat  annoyed 
or  ourselves,  under  the  geuial  influence 
of  wnrmtb,  an^^  lighti  and  good  cheer, 
grew  amiable,  and  eoniparniivdy  unem- 
barrassed very  fast*  It  is  a  wry  nice 
thing,  no  doubt,  to  be  ethereal,  and  in- 
tellectual, and  live  without  eating;  but 
commend  n^e  Ui  a  healthy  appetite  and 
a  grjod  dinner.  If  bran  and  green  tea 
are  sufficient  nutriment  for  our  best 
powers,  why  was  not  the  earth  created 
on  striet  Graham  principles  ?  The 
ethereals  lose  a  gi^^at  dt^al,  and  I,  for  one, 
heartily  pity  them.  But,  tm  I  was  say- 
ings we  were  all  in  a  good-humor,  and 
sufficiently  self-satisfied  to  be  comfort- 
able, when  a  Rhuffling  and  scraping 
came  at  thi>  door,  and  in  walked  Reuben 
SteoL  Gilly  had  disappeared  into  tlie 
milk-njoni»  because  she  was  not  dressed, 
and  could  not  get  up  stairs  without 
meeting  her  beau-elect  on  the  way* 
Reuben  was  a  clever,  phuu-spoken  feU 
hiw,  and  soon  made  bis  errand  known ; 
Joe  willingly  lent  bim  the  cutter,  but, 
owing  Gilly  a  special  spite,  contrived  to 
detain  Reuben  full  half  an  hour  on  one 
pretext  or  another,  till  h  really  fearing 
for  the  poor  child,  in  her  cold  place  of 
refuge,  said,  very  pertly  i 

**  Joseph,  yon  will  be  behind  time  if 
you  kee^  Mr.  St«*el  talking  any  more,^* 
At  this,  a  threatening  little  glance 
menaced  me,  but  1  had  done  my  work, 
and  Eeuben  went,  while  Joe,  stepping 
to  the  milk-roorn  door  Ut  hi  out  bis 
captive,  found  out  that  there  are  such 
things  as  counter-plots  in  this  world, 
Gilly  bad  gone  out  of  the  window,  slip- 
ping to  tho  ground  on  the  box  trough, 
by  which  we  poured  the  skim-millc 
down  to  the  pigs,  and,  picking  her  way 
into  the  cellar- kitchen,  had  so  crept 
fiilently  up  etairs,  through   the  space. 


and  to  her  room,  where  I  found  her 
half  dressed,  when  I  went  up.  In  the 
mf^an  tim*',  tbnrtigh  that  open  window, 
Joe*s  precious  pumpkin  sweets,  that  ha 
had  laid  up  for  exhibition  at  8<nne  ex- 
perimiMital  apple-sbow,  these  very  round 
aad  yellow  idols  of  his  agricultural  houI, 
were  frozen  to  the  core  ;  and  there  was 
nobody  to  blame  or  scokl  for  »o  mehvn- 
choly  a  fact,  but  himself,  pCMir  m»ui  I 
This  bo  did  not  discover,  though,  till 
next  day,  having,  in  bis  first  chagrin  at 
Gilly^s  trick,  gone  straigbt  to  tb<*  bam 
to  tackle  up,  and  sent  me  t«j  dress.  ThU 
was  soon  accomplished,  though  Gilly 
would  braid  my  hair  elaborately  ;  as  for 
her,  she  was  charming;  a  Boh  green 
merino  dress,  with  delicate  laces  at  the 
wrist  and  throaty  suited  her  deep- toned 
complexion  perfectly  ;  and  she  hau  coiled 
about  her  bead  a  string  of  scarlet  coral 
beads,  cut  like  garnets,  and  very  btigfat 
— ^a  relic  of  Uncle  Stock's  sea-voyag* 
ing,  bttfore  be  turned  fanner;  these  con- 
trasted well  with  her  rich,  dark  hair. 
Siie  really  was  lovely,  but  no  persuasion 
of  mine  could  induce  her  to  aee  Joe  be* 
fore  we  went. 

Well  wrapped  up,  we  drove  off  (Tear- 
ing Gilly  to  wait  for  Reuben)  after  MUs 
8pragu6.  The  elegant  Tcrtia  was  all 
ready.  We  ctmld  not  see  her  dress  for 
tlie  amount  of  her  outside  garments; 
but  she  daintily  tripped  into  the  slt«igh, 
.  and  remarked,  as  she  seated  herself  by 
mo,  **  Is  it  not  a  pleasant  evening,  Mi^ 
Martha  1  the  air  is  so  exceedingly  pure, 
and  the  distant  bilk  seem  robed  in 
bridal- mantles,'' 

**  Whew  !**  said  I,  under  my  veil ;  and 
then  out  of  it—*'  yes,  it's  very  nice." 

Joe  put  an  end  to  my  talking  at  odc-p. 
telling  Miss  Sprague  1  bad  a  cold;  but 
the  young  lady  was  bound  to  make  her- 
self agreeable,  and  continued  all  tho 
way  talking  elegant  English*  in  a  style 
to  rejoice  the  hettrt  of  Mrs,  Wittiterlj^^ 
had  she  been  present,  and  to  keep 
me  warm  with  hviigbter,  while  Joe» 
so m<i thing  stunned  by  this  torrent  of 
eloquence,  made  the  most  irreleraat 
speeches,  and  came  near  upsetting  the 
sleigh  several  times.  However,  the 
horses  were  fast,  the  road  wellbeatea  ; 
so  we  got  to  Axfield  in  due  time*  and 
really,  Miss  Tcrtia,  when  she  came  out 
of  her  chrysalis,  looked  a  very  prettjr 
moth  indeed.  She  had  a  bliou  and 
groping  passion  fur  dress,  and  no 
taste;  but  to-nigbt  some  pprito  had 
guided  hefi  for  she  was  arrayed   in 
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blue  dr<?53,  tlmt  well  Upcamo  ber  waxfin, 
well- cut  features  tind  the  light  rose-tint 
of  her  eheok,  whiitj  tibout  lit*r  guld- 
brmvn  curls  t*bo  had  tied  a  wide  bluo 
ribbon,  in  snmewbiit  obi  Ptvk\  tboagh 
becoming;  it  just  about  matcked  Jtici's 
Bwailtw-tfill. 

**  Ih  my  drapery  correct  ?*'  were  her 
lust  words  hf  me,  as  we  crossed  the  en- 
try to  the  liiill-room.  There  a  Virt^iina 
reel  was  ftirmiug',  urid  an  Joo  and  Miss 
Sprague  took  tlitHr  places »  m  caoie  Gil- 
]yi  fluehed  with  excitement  and  pique, 
her  eyes  like  stars,  and  ber  whole  uian- 
iier  very  he  witching.  Joii  looked  first 
furious*  and  then  cold  ;  but  G03y  did  not 
look  at  bim,. 

The  evening  went  off  like  most  sleigh- 
ing-party  balls — coiitinuouii!  latighing, 
dancingt  talking;  nothing  ill  bred  or 
rude,  but  a  great  deal  of  honet^ti  wide- 
awake enjoyment.  I,  j^itting  peacefully 
by  the  stove,  watched  my  two  couj^ias. 
Giliy,  roused  by  Joe*^  indiflferent  nian- 
ner,  bestowed  her  moi<t  beiiniing  smiles 
and  sweetest  tones  upon  her  various 
partners — chiefly  distinguishing  a  very 
handsome  young  man,  a  student  of  law» 
now  spending  his  vacation  at  bii*  uncle's^ 
in  Aitield ;  really,  the  youth  received 
plenty  of  encouragement  for  bis  very 
viMble  admiration;  but  I  saw  uU  the 
lime  Gilly's*  htttle,  furtive  glances  at 
Joe^  and  saw*  too,  Joe'a  iucreanng  ar- 
dor of  mtmner  and  devotion  to  Miss 
Tertia,  who  helped  bim  on  nicely  with 
her  sereuo  self-possession,  and  care- 
fully-phrased remarks. 

When  supper  was  announce d«  these 
two  couple,  playing  at  cross-purposes^ 
by  chance  were  seated  opposite,  Joe 
carved  a  huge  turkey,  and  inquired  of 
Miss  Sprague  what  part  she  would 
prefer, 

**  A  very  delicate  5»lice  of  the  fn>nt»" 

J  no  had  to  say  something  to  keep 
cairn. 

'*  Will  you  have  the  heart,  too  V  re- 
turned he,  with  a  most  afiee.ting  quaver 
to  his  voice — anything  but  affected 
though. 

"Ob  no!  I  have  now  too  much  of 
that,"  replied  Tertia. 

Horace  Pier.*on,  the  lawyer,  dropped 
his  hfindkerchiet'  I  suppose,  for  be  dov^o 
under  the  table  after  soinelbing,  and 
came  up,  loukiug  very  red.  j«>fieph 
Huid  nothing,  hut  helped  me,  and  seom- 
fd  to  be  very  hungry. 

After  supper  came  punch,  rejected 
ndnistrant  j«  these  later  day»»  but  par- 


ticularly wholesome  before  a  midnight 
sleigh-ride;  then  a  bttle  more  dancing, 
then  home.  On  our  way  home.  Miss 
Tertia  and  Josei^b  had  a  literary  con- 
versation, and  I  mn^t  do  her  the  justice 
to  say,  she  talked  well  aud  sensibly, 
and  promining  ta  lend  him  some  new 
poems,  Joseph  gratefally  declared  he 
should  call  and  get  them  the  next 
night. 

**  Would  she  be  at  homo  ?" 

*-  Oh,  yea." 

I  should  have  ntentioned  that*  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  Joe  learued  that 
Peter  Van  Slyk  bad  been  out  of  town 
ft*r  a  week,  so  his  suspicions  about  the 
author  of  the  hoax  were  utterly  thrown 
over.  W^iien  we  reached  home,  Joe 
put  up  tlie  horses,  and  went  t*J  bed^ 
without  even  stopping  to  warm  his 
hands  at  the  kitchen  fire,  which  he 
might  have  done  quite  by  himself,  for 
ijilly  had  been  safely  shut  up  f«>r  ten 
full  minutes.  1  say  shut  up,  for  she 
had  her  eyes  closed,  but  she  was  wide- 
awake ahd  crying  hard  for  an  bour» 
though  1  pretended  not  to  know  it. 

The  next  morning  we  had  all  duo  in* 
quirjes  tfi  answer,  about  whut  sort  of  a 
tnaie  it  was  [     Gilly  was  vtdittment, 

'■*  Perfectly  delightful.  Aunt  Payne  ! 
there  wus  such  a  handsome  young  man 
there,  a  Mr.  Piernon,  so  polite,  so  re- 
spectful, so  charming  in  his  niannerj^t 
so  well  dressed  !'* 

**  Why  (iilly  !  1  guess  you're  really 
woke  up  this  time,  ain't  you  P*  answer- 
ed uncle. 

*'  It  h)oks  like  It,  sir,"  answered  Joe, 
in  a  mock  satirical  tone — the  bear  !  I 
was  determined  to  give  bim  a  thistle,  so 
I  spoke  1 

**  It  was  a  mutual  liking  I  assure  you. 
uncle.  Mr*  Pierson  iJuid  all  manner  of 
pretty  things  alK>ut  her  to  me,  aud 
asked  leave  to  call  here  with  his  friend, 
Mr,  Chai'ters,  tho  artist,  he  should  like 
him  to  see  and  knt>w  Miss  Stock," 

"Joseph!  what  are  you  a  doing  t<i 
my  table-cloth,"  ejaculated  aunty,  and 
with  goftd  reason— he  was  cutting  a 
series  of  straight  slits  in  it  against  the 
edp;e  of  the  table  with  his  nuiised 
knife. 

»♦  Thinking  of  Mi&s  Sprague,  aunty/* 
said  I,  mulicictusly. 

**  So  I  was/*  said  Joseph  ;  and  at  that 
moment,  I  am  sure,  no  recording  angel 
dropped  any  tears  at  all,  for  the  lie  was 
delii^erate,  and  unvepeuted  of, 

*•  She  is  really  vt^ry  pretty /''  he  went 
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on;  **sucli  quiet  mfinn«»rfl,  no  flirtation 
or  ahow  off  about  ht^r;  and  fiuch  gnoi] 
Itinguoge  UH  she  uses ;  jou  never  catch 
ht*r  muking  great  words  do  for  little 
thinijs.** 

Qilly  spilt  the  cup  of  hot  coffee,  slie 
^aa  handing  me,  all  over  Tray  tho  dog, 
who  yelpod  t^oundlyi  ran  to  Joe  just  as 
he  was  getting  up  to  see  what  oiled 
him,  of  course  tangled  his  four  legn 
with  Joe*s  two,  upset  hoth  together^ 
and  the  ehair  on  top.  Gilly  burst  into 
an  uncoucealable  flood  of  laughter^ 
really  a  sort  of  hysterica^  that  might 
aa  easily  ha?e  been  tears — but,  being 
laughter,  grxite«3  most  harshly  on  Joo*8 
ear,  and  scut  him  out  of  the  room  as 
soon  as  ho  could  recover  his  feet,  cast- 
ing our  way  a  look  of  rage  and  confu- 
8XOIU  not  to  bo  eipres.MPd  in  words.  It 
was  a  long  time  before  Joo  forgave  Gilly 
that  laugh — not  till  he  heard  his  mother 
SUV  <oie  day, 

■*  Just  aa  sh©  did  when  Joe  and  Tray 
tumbled  down  ti>gether  ;  first  laugh  real 
hard,  and  then  cry  harder.'* 

Mrs.  Payne  was  tolling  Tertia 
Sprague  how  miserable  and  weak  Gilly 'a 
cold  (?)  made  her»  and  at  this  fragment 
of  the  conversation  Joe  came  in,  and 
autrty  does  not  stop  for  king  nor  kaiser 
when  once  sho  begins  a  sentence,  so  he 
heard  it  finished,  and  tried  thereafter  to 
b«  more  amiable  to  Gilly;  hot  she  would 
not  let  him  repent  at  that  late  hour  and 
be  easily  forgiveo, 

Matters  went  on  very  promisingly 
after  this»  though  not  very  smoothly, 
and  had  I  been  less  enlightened  in  the 
affiiirs  of  my  three  friends,  T  should 
have  feared  for  the  resultn. 

Joe,  seeing  with  an  ine^tinct  almost 
too  acute  to  be  lover  Jike,  but  yet  quite 
natural  to  him,  that  Gilly  was  piqued 
and  tt>rmt'nted  by  bis  devotion  to  Miss 
Sprague*  kept  up  his  attentions  most 
perse veringly ;  and  really  acted  the 
part  so  Well,  I  should  myself  have  sup- 
f»osed,,h[m  to  be  a  little  smitten,  had 
not  Tertia  privately  informed  me  that 
hA  was  very  ul^seut* minded ;  she  was 
obliged  to  entertain  him  when  he  culled, 
by  requesting  him  to  read  loud,  and  ho 
usually  stdec ted  the  *' Spectator,*'  So, 
while  Joe  was  laboring  through  the 
rlegaut  wai- polish  of  Addison,  Gilly, 
nn  ber  part,  was  crying  over  tho  bot- 
tom of  a  flowered  petticoat  that  she 
pretended  to  embroider,  or  flirting  to 
the  eiteiit  of  her  really  lady -like  die- 
position    with    Horace    Pierson,    Mr. 


Charters,  Reuben  Steel,  and  half  b 
dozen  other  youtha,  who,  since  Mis» 
Stock  *s  first  appeamnca  at  the  Ax  fie  Id 
danoet  had  become  more  or  less  ena* 
mored  of  her  chEirms. 

Many  public  occasions  for  civil  wur 
offered  themselves  to  Joe  and  Gill^^ ;  f>r 
through  the  winter  we  all   atlonded  a 
series  of   sewing  societies,   got    up   to 
manufacture  articles  fnv  a   fancy  fair 
that  was  to  be  held  in  May.  and  the  pro- 
ceeds  devoted   to   new  furnishing    the 
Taunton  church.      After  a  long  recur- 
rence of  these  societies  once  a  week,  at 
each  of  which  our  two  friends  appeared 
in  character,  if  not  in  costume,  the  day 
of  iho  fair  came.     For  once,  the  first 
of  May  did  not  bely  its  name ;  it  rose 
mild  and  clear,  a  soft  south  wind  was 
full   of    the   indescribable    odors    that 
growing  grass  and  opening  buds  i^etid 
out^  and    the  windows  of  the  village 
halb  looking  southward,  received  all  th0 
sun's  warmth  and   cheer,     Gilly   ven- 
tured upon  a  new  spring  dress,  fresh  and 
pure  as  the  May-day,      Her  table  was 
adorned  with  masses  of  that  most  ex- 
quisite   blossom,    the  trailing  arbutus, 
and  its  delicate  clusters  were  knotted 
into  her  dark  hair.  They  might  not  have 
become  her  so  well    usunlly ;   but  thisi 
winter  had  brought  her  to  a  very  decid- 
ed  knowledge   of  her  own  heart,   tho 
pain   f«he    suffered    had    banished    her 
bright   bloom,    and    made    her   waxen 
cheek  pale  and  fair,  while  the  re,solii- 
tion  and  pride,  Joe^s  behavior  roused, 
gave  a  sort  of  reserve  and  pensivenesa 
to    her    aspect,  particularly  becoming 
and  refining,  1  had  a  refreshment  table  ; 
and,  ahnost  as  soon  as  tho  hour  of  ad- 
mis.>«ion  struck,  our  room  was  filled,  for 
many  people  came,  both  from  Axfield 
and  Centre ville,  beside  our  own  inhab- 
itants,     T  had  Ijt^gun  by  this  time  to 
think  affairs  ought  to  come  to  a  orisia 
between  my  two ;  for  it  was  nearly  timo 
for  Gilly  to  go  home,  and  I  had  seen 
too  much  of  putting  such  things  oflf, 
Mr*  Pierson  was  at  hts  uncle's  again ^ 
for    the   short  vacation,   Mr,   Charters 
with  him,  and  they  had  both  been  press*  J 
ed  into  the  servioo  to  write  letters  fo^f 
the  fair  post-office,  to  which  end  they* 
were  shut  up  in  a  little  room  under  the 
ladies'  dressing-room  ;  but  through  the  j 
floor  was  a  stove-pipe  hole,  and  it  hap*  J 
pcned  that,  while  I  was  in  the  dressin^J 
room  repairing  my  sleeve,    which  hadi 
caught  on  a  nail  and  tom»  I  heard  J<»e's 
name  and   Gilly's  spoken  by  the  well* 
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known  vmcea  in  tlif*  room  heneoth.  T  lis- 
tened a  little  more  cautiously — I  know» 
dt'tir  rpndflr,  it  was  highly  impropefi 
but  I  4iid  it, 

Tliey  were  pruising  Gilly»  of  course, 
\\PT  gracpful  and  natural  manners ;  lit*r 
piquntit*  ^apJiic  Ptyle  of  tiilkmg;  hor 
«ve-«»  h^r  nitfdligpnee ;  and  yet  they 
Kf't  ht»r  down  as  a  littlfi  bit  «>f  a  flirt — at 
least,  >fr.  Pieraon  did,  not  Charters,  he 
Baw  deeper,  und  denomjced  Joe  in 
terms  it  would  haye  maddened  him  to 
hear. 

**  A  clever  fellow,  rather,  but  so  bear- 
ish, and  raw  too;  yet  he  is  so  pedantic, 
one  would  suppose  him  to  have  traveled 
over  half  the  world,  and  bem  oourted 
a^  a  bd'fsvrit ;  yet  you  read  all  this  in 
his  face,  it  carried  out  my  theriric^'^ 
faithfully,  Horace.  The  forehead  is 
too  hiw  for  much  power ;  the  eyes  are 
keen,  cold  perhapH,  but  ca|mhle  of 
warmth  ;  the  nose  well-cut ;  hut  the 
rnouth  is  unfinished,  the  upper  lip  ia 
had,  the  whole  thing  wants  mouldings 
and  refiniugf.  humanizing  even,  one  tinds 
a  radicnl  want  there.** 

Mr.  Charters  was  a  most  devout 
physiognomist.  I  laughed,  and  turned 
to  move  away,  when,  to  my  utter  sur- 
prise, I  saw  Gilly  he.side  me.  H<3W 
angry  she  was!  —  her  nostrils  diluted, 
her  lips  apart »  her  eyen  all  lire  and 
]>ride;  yet  I  think  she  was  better  for 
the  hearing;  it  gave  back  to  her  some 
part  of  the  self- appreciation  that  had 
well-nigh  vanished  under  ,Joe*s  sedulous 
humiliating  proce»»ee,  aud  she  felt  her- 
Bvlf  to  have  some  valtie,  yet  wa*  glad 
of  it  chiefly  tor  his  sake !  for  which 
fiame  excelh-nt  reason  she  was  angry, 
She  scarce  spoke  again  to  Mr.  Pier«on 
or  his  friend,  but  was  particularly  gra- 
cious to  Joe,  who,  for  his  part,  dangled 
round  Mis»  Tertia's  table,  to  the  great 
delight  of  all  spectators  who  looked 
upon  him  as  a  successful  l*>vor ;  albeit 
he  wore  far  more  the  air  of  a  man  about 
to  bo  hangied. 

At  last  the  fair  was  over:  heartily 
tired,  Gilly  had  gone  to  bed  as  soon  as 
we  reached  home;  but,  a«  my  feet  were 
damp,  I  riiked  open  the  kitchen  lire  nmX 
pat  down  on  the  settle  !o  ilry  them,  *ir*e 
taking  bis  place  by  me*  Presently  I 
said : 

**  Well,  Joseph,  when  am  l  to  eon- 
gratulnte  you  on  my  new  cousin  ?** 

**  Who !  what!  which?*'  said  Joe, 
itarting  out  of  a  deep  study, 

**  Wnat  elegant  Engli*h  !     I  meant 


when  nm  I  to  welcome  Mi«9  Sproguo 
into  the  family  ?'^ 

*'  Oh  !  confound  this  foot  of  mine, 
how  it's  asleep!  Miss  Tertiti  ?  Mar- 
tha 1  how  can  you  talk  such  gossip  and 
stui'?** 

**  But,  Joe,  jieriouf^ly ;  I  don't  wish 
to  ask  any  confidence;  hut,  when  it  ia 
the  talk  of  all  the  viUage,  surely,  you 
will  not  try  to  make  me  thiuk  you  are 
not  going  to  marry  Miss  8prague  ?'* 

**  Marry  her  ]  Pd  as  soon  marry  tho 
north  pole  ,'  Marry  her !  why,  Marthat 
what  do  you  meun  ?** 

'*  [  should  rather  think  I  ought  to 
ask  you  that  question  —  what  do  you 
mean  by  paying  the  most  devoted  atten- 
tion to  a  young  woman  all  winter,  keep* 
ing  every  other  man  at  a  distance,  and 
then  not  meaning  to  marry  her  ?" 

*^  But,  Matty,  I  don't  want  to  marry 
her  !^* 

**  Yon  should  have  thought  of  that 
bef(^re,*'  said  I,  unrelenting  in  tone  or 
word ;  for  he  deserved  it  all,  though  I 
really  began  to  pity  him.  **And  you 
might  have  a  muoFi  worse  fate,  Jo©, 
Miss  Sprague  you  always  admired : 
you  would  not  be  irritated  by  her  mis- 
takes, or  annoyed  by  her  enthusiasm; 
she  would  makci  you  a  good  and  pretty 
wife.** 

**Ohr  Martha!'*  Joe  groaned. 

Evidently,  he  only  just  began  tcj 
comprehend  whnt  he  had  been  doing 
nil  winter,  and  he  would  not  tell  mo 
that  he  loved  Gilly.  I  believe  ho  would 
rather  have  marrted  Tertia !  Yet  ho 
knew  it  by  this  time  :  the  pain  («he  had 
given  him  proved  it ;  and,  man-like,  the 
littraetiveness  that  gave  him  that  pain, 
endorsed  as  it  was  i^y  the  universal 
admiration  she  eicited,  he  at  length  ad- 
mittt^d  to  its  proper  estimation.  Even 
he  admired  her,  now  other  people  did; 
and  now,  with  the  sudden  humihty  of 
love,  he,  who  had  been  so  carelessly 
eecnre  of  **  Gilly,  whom  I  know  so 
well !"  trembled  continually,  lest  she 
should  prefer  some  gentler  nature  to 
hi;*;  for,  even  where  ho  loved,  he  wo« 
not  always  amiable,  nor  yet  polite:  in 
fact,  it  was  generally  on  those  whom  be 
shtoihl  have  loved  best,  that  his  petu- 
lance wreaked  itself — thn»?e  who  ciiuld 
not  or  would  n<*t  retaliate*  I  was  sorry 
that  Gilly  should  love  him,  for  I  ctuild 
not  easily  trust  him  with  her  future; 
but,  since  she  did  love  him,  and  he 
loved  her,  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
Nothing,  only  I  could  make  him  now 
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fi  ^tile   conscious    of   his   sin   against 
Tertia.     Bo  1  went  on ; 

**  I  think  you  did  wry  wronp^,  Joe  ! 
audi  if  you  did  it  thoujjfhth\*<siyt  »o 
much  the  worsp  for  you ;  but  1  »ee 
only  one  honornhlo  retreat  for  yc>u." 

*♦  D(ies  Gilly  think  I  am  hi  Iovq  with 
Tertia  Spranrue  V*  said  he,  turning  sud* 
denly  round  to  me. 

*♦  I  do  not  know/*  said  1 ;  **sh©  never 
haa  spoken  of  it  to  me.  I  li**itrd  Mr. 
Pierstm,  the  other  day,  ask  her  if  it  was 
time  for  liim  to  eongrntylate  you  on  yoor 
tngagement  *  To  Mij^s  Spnijtifiii*  ?'  sho 
anawerpdi  very  cooliy,  and  ho  awsent- 
iDg.  she  feaid  Aie  really  did  not  know — 
hia  had  better  infjuiro  at  h  end  quarters ; 
and  he  walked  «>ff  to  the  lady  horse  If, 
who  heg^an  hliiyhing  nnt^t  heaotiftilly  ; 
but  I  did  not  hear  what  lie  said.^^ 

**  By  Georgo  !**  exclaimed  Joe.  **  I 
can*t  help  it,  Martha;  it*«  eoough  to 
make  one  swear»  and  i^weat,  too.  But 
1  was  a  fool/'  he  eonduded  sadly,  lean- 
ing his  enrly  head  on  both  hands, 

I  b+'gan  to  get  soft -hearted,  and 
might  have  PiMiiled  the  whole  thing; 
but  I  got  up  resolutely*  ajid  bM  good- 
night. I  had  no  an*<wer,  though,  and 
Aunt  Payne  told  mo,  the  next  day,  that 
when  t^he  came  down  in  the  morning  Joe 
was  sitting  on  the  settle,  still  dressed  aa 
he  went  to  the  fdr,  swallow-tail  and  all ; 
hut  Dut  a  speck  of  fire  lingered  in  the 
ashen. 

**  I  expert  he  must  have  had  a  real 
bad  oolic,**  said  Aunty,  pitifully;  **  ho 
used  to  have  pretty  stitf  spells  on't 
when  he  was  a  boy/' 

I  be h eve  she  thought  I  was  perfect* 
ly  mifeeling  because  t  laughed.  How- 
ever, that  day  wore  on,  tuid  Joe  wttnt 
about  the  house  most  wre robed  :  the 
oxen  that  he  drove  up  and  <iown,  bad 
to  sufter  for  his  follins  that  day ;  ho 
kicked  Tray  thren  times,  and  trod  on 
the  cat*s  tail  as  if  he  meant  to.  If  I 
had  not  known  how  miseriible  he  was, 
1  should  have  resented  the  aggressiim 
on  pussy ;  but  I  contented  myself  with 
keeping  out  of  his  way. 

In  the  afternoon,  Joe  asked  me  if  I 
would  go  out  to  the  barn  while  he 
milked,  he  wanted  to  tidk  to  me :  so, 
I  took  my  knitting,  and  sat  down  on 
the  step  of  the  great  barn,  all  slippery 
[  with  groAs-seed  and  smelling  sweet  of 
Iliay;  and  Joe,  setting  down  his  milk- 
paih  leaned  up  against  the  door  and 
began  his  '*  palaver/'  It  seems  the 
cowardly  fellow  wanted    me   to  go  to 


Tertia,  and  find  out  what  she  tbough| 
of  him  and  his  attentions — see  wfaeth«*| 
tbero  was  not  some   h>op-hole  for   his 
escape,  or,  at  h  ast,  prepare  the  waj 
for  his  offer ;    for,  really,  I  found   hisT 
Htrong  sense  of  justic^^  woidd  bring  him 
t'»  the  |H»int  finaby,  though  1  must  «>wu 
to  a  diiubt  as  to  tvhetber  it  would  hiir^  ' 
done  so,  hud  the  affair  been  unknown! 
to  any  one  but  Tertia  and  himself-      1 
respectfully  declined    aay  interference 
whatever  of  the  kind  he  proposed  ;   bu| 
said  to  him  that  Tertia  was  coming  ta' 
tea  the  next  day  but  one,  wbich  wtia 
Saturday,  and  tlien  he  must  judge   for 
himself  whether  he  had  raised  her  ex* 
jieetations  further  than  was  honest  or 
kind,   and    proceed   accordingly*       So, 
then   1  went  into   the   house,    and    h« 
began  milking ;    but  I  fancy  the  oowa 
kicked  more  than  usual,  for  tliere  were 
three    milk  pans    left    empty    when    I 
strained  the  milk. 

Friday  it  rained ;  hut  Saturday  was 
another  diiy  aa  h>vely  almost  as  In  Junc>. 
The  sun  was  hot,  the  posy -bed  gay  with 
cr(»cuse8,  and  the  vines,  that  ran  over  ih« 
stoop  outside  our  kitchen-door,  were  at 
last  beginning  to  show  green  bud»>.  I 
was  all  ready  to  receive  our  visitor* 
and  was  just  going  into  the  f>antry  to 
cut  up  cake  and  arrange  sweetmeats  for 
tea,  when  Gilly  came  down  stairs^  a  lit- 
tlu  languid  fiiim  the  heat  of  the  day,  and 
her  eyes  just  saddened  by  last  nig-ht*ii 
tears,  but  a  delicate  flush  iif  I  doom  on 
either  cheek,  and  absolutely  invegted 
with  a  white  frock,  and  a  fresh  bunch 
of  arbutus  in  tier  belt.  She  h^iiked  vt*ry 
pretty,  though  not  so  gay  and  well  as 
I  should  have  chosen  her  to  look;  fnr 
Tertia  Sprague's  light  blue  eye^  were 
sharp  and  diHcrimiuating. 

1  kissed  the  child  out  of  the  fullness 
of  my  admiration,  and,  trusting  her  to 
receive  Miss  8prague,  went  into  the 
pantry,  unconsciously  leaving  the  door 
aj!ir. 

While  I  was  carefully  cutting  q^ 
Aunt  Payne*s  incomparable  sponge- 
cake, so  lis  not  to  splinter  iti*  sugary 
surface,  the  door  opened,  and  in  cam<» 
Joe,  washed  and  dressed,  as  we  say  of 
good  boys.  1  eoidd  see  him  through 
the  crack  of  the  dftor,  standing  with  hU^^ 
eyes  full  upon  <  i  illy,  who  sat  near,  the 
window,  in  a  li^^tiess  attitude,  now  nnd 
then  drawing  a  kmg  sigh  t»f  perfume 
from  the  bimc^h  of  arbutus  tliat  she  ht%d 
taken  out  and  held  iu  her  hand.  Jofi 
advanced   and    sat   down   by   her;    be 
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seemed  like  a  person  in  a  dream, 
length  he  spoke,  still  dreHinily  : 

"  How  «weet  your  flowera  ure  !  How 
lovely  y*"*\i  look,  Gilly  1* 

She  did  not  stir  or  speak.  He  drew 
tk  sort  iif  stiHedi  loug  bTcatli,  and  began 
again  ; 

•*  Miss  Sprague  Is  coming  here  to 
tea." 

'*  Oh  !**  said  Giily,  rousing  herself,  as 
if  t"l*r  8om«  little  politeiieHs  shrt  hud 
neglt^eted,  '*  I  forgot.  I  suppose  you 
wish  to  be  congratulated,  cous^in  Joseph, 
and  I  assuni  jou  I  do  it  with  tnueh 
eameBtnesH !'' 

I  conld  have  laughod  to  aee  hovir  well 
she  did  that  bit  nf  acUii^.  if  1  had 
not  known  how  much  it  cost  her.  Joe 
turned  redder  thun  a  eninH»n  peony. 

**  Gilly  1'^  said  he,  with  a  iialf-choked 
voice,  "don^tl  I  have  been  a  most 
outrageous  fool,  and  I  have  fooled  with 
Tertia  Spragufi  all  winter  because — be- 
Cttusp,  Gilly,  I  really  laved  you/' 

Gilly  quivered  all  over»  but  her  in* 
dv*jnitabk  pride  froze  her  to  say  : 

'*  That  is  a  strange  reason  I** 

However,  Joe's  new-honi  humility 
was  strong;  he  went  on  with  a  great 
gulp  : 

**Iknow  it,  hut  I  thought  you  hked 
Horaoe  Piersou,  and  I  didn*t  want  to  be 
in  youT  way,  aud  at  first,  Gtlly»  I 
own- — * 

H*^re  I  perceived  Joe  was  coing  to  spoil 
all  by  confessing  that  he  nad  thought 
Gilly  liked  him,  aud  I  knew  she  never 
would  forgive  that,  much  less  his  taking 
that  way  to  piquw  her;  but  heaven 
bless  Aunt  Payne  i  alie  was  napping  in 
her  bed -room  next  door,  and  at  that  pro- 
pitious moment  gave  t\  bud  snore  that 
bri^ko  off  the  unltieky  sentence,  and 
made  Gilly  start;  hut  it  was  only  a 
snore,  and  Joe  went  on,  happily  for- 
getful of  what  he  meant  to  have  said. 

'*  So  now,  aftnr  waiting  on  her  all 
winter,  without  thinking,  I  ought  to 
offer  myself  to  her,  Martha  says  T* 

Oh,  Adaui  all  over  again  ! — *'  tlie  wo* 
man  tempted  mo" — but  Gilly  gave  him 
an  indignant  lonk  that,  if  I  know  Joe 
Payne,  remodeled  the  next  sentence. 

**  And  I  know  1  owe  hf>r  that  amends; 
but.  Gilly,  I  love  you  ;  if  I  marry  1  er- 
tia  Spi"ague  next  week,  you  must  hear 
and  know  that  I  am  not  the  lieartless 
fool  you  think  me  ;  you  s<hall  hear  that 
I  love  you,  and  only  you*" 

"Stop!"  said  Gilly »  in  a  clear  but 
forioed  voice. 


**  Yes,  stop  there,  Mp.  Joseph»**  said  , 
a  mor«  Tnttnral  voice  at  the  d«»or,  wher« 
stood  Tertia  Sprague,  looking  unwont-j 
edly  lovely  in  her  white  sun-bonnet,  I 
'*  I  came  in  «o  lightly  that  you  did  notl 
hear  me  ;  hut  I  eoald  not  avoid  hearing  J 
you  ;  and  now/'  added  she,  drawing  np  ] 
her  slight  figure  to  a  very  graceful  1 
erectness,  'Mvhile  I  thtmk  you  for  your] 
kind  intentions  toward  me,  and  own  I 
that  your  attentions  have  certainly  beetl  I 
so  pointed  that  I  coald  scarcely  have] 
expected  them  to  lead  to  any  other  re- 
Hult,  I  am  happy  to  r please  you  at  ouoe  ] 
from  the  oldigatiou  you  spem  to  feel ;  | 
3'ou  do  not  love  me,  and  I  will  accept  ] 
no  man's  hand  without  his  heart  !*' 

This  was  pointed,  with  a  little  wavo  I 
of   the    hnndt    toward   the    excessively  I 
sheepish  Joseph,  and  she  went  on  with 
a  sort  of  elfish  and  incredible  self-pos* 
session  : 

**  Now  I  shall  go  up  stairs  and  taka 
off  my  bonuet/' 

I  regret  to   way,  for  the  sake  of  hu- 
man nature,    that   neither   Josieph  nor 
Gilly  paused  to  consider  the  excellenne 
of  Tertia  8prague.     Gilly  was  like  all 
other  women,    quite    a  fool   when  her  | 
heart   got  into  her  eyps  ;  she  did  not 
now,  in  her  great  joy  and  dtdight,  pause] 
a  moment  for  jjride,  proprjpty,  or  re* 
serve.      Miss  Tertia"s   blue  frt»ck  had  ( 
scarcely   waved    past   the  door  before  ^ 
Gilly  was  in  Joe*s  arms.     Further  par- 
ticulars  are   nnnecpssary,  for  the  tab- J 
leau  was  almost  instantly  dis-ndved  by 
the   reappearance  of  Miss  Sprague  at  | 
the  door ;  but  this  time  she  only  hovered  j 
on  the  sill,  to  say,  with  that  same  pro-  j 
ternatural  poise  and  coolnes 

**  I  merely  returned  to  obsierve  that, 
in  case  you  sliould,  either  of  you,  so  far  ] 
ft»rget  yourselves  as  to  pity  my  blight- 
ed affections,  that  such  a  pity  is  nped*  ^ 
less.      I    have   been    afRanced    for  two  1 
ypiirs  to   the   Reverend  Seth  Perkins,  i 
of  Axiii  Id,  and  expect  to  enter  the  Iwnd*^ 
of  matiimony  three  weeks  from  Mon- 
day." 

8o  saying  she  disappeared,  and  X, 
entering  from  the  pantry  iu  a  mo-^t  in- 
extjntruisliahle  fit  of  laughter,  found  Joe  ] 
and  Gilly  still  frozen  into  their  surprisr  | 
ed  attitude,  a  fine  sense  t>f  the  comio 
struggling  with  several  other  senses  in 
each  face. 

''  Well  1*'  said  T,  setting  my  nrms 
a-kimho,  and  looking  at  the  two  b#*fore 
me,  Gilly  sprung  for  the  dot^r,  and 
Joe  fallowed.     I  doaH  know  where  they 
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m^mU  to  this  day.  Uul  I  sitrongly  suspr^ct 
to  the  barn,  thery  b*di]g  no  tilher  con- 
venient place  of  refuge  in  a  damp  spring 
nfteriioon*  'unless  it  may  be  the  corn- 
house,  and  tliat  waa  not  clean.  Beside, 
W)ien  aunty  blew  the  horn  for  tea,  and 
tliey  both  appeared,  lookini*  very  red  and 
happy,  there  were  several  hits  of  dry 
tirauthy^aticfeiDg  to  Gilly^a  dress,  and 
Joe*8  swallow-tEul  was  grim  with  green 
hay-dast 

As  for  me,  I  went  op  stairs  to  Tertia, 
and,  since  I  had  known  her  secret  all 
along,  now  I  told  her  mine*  and  fiho 
laughed  till  the  teara  gfood  in  her  eyes, 
and  her  nnturo  asset;ted  itself  in  Englisih 
more  emphatic  than  ele^Htit :  hut  she  is 
reollj  a  nice  girl,  and  wo  had  a  very 


pleasant  tea-drinking,  from  which  Jo© 
escorted  her  home,  and  made  liim^elf 
l>otb  agreeable  and  amiable  on  the  way. 

Of  course  you  know  that  Jn©  atid 
Gilliflower  were  married.  I  do  not 
fiupi>ase  they  find  matrimony  any  near- 
er a  state  of  perfection  than  r*ther 
people.  Joe  is  better  to  his  wife  than 
he  seems  to  others ;  for  his  aelfishneaa 
hiclades  her,  too.  Gilly  U  Iosh  prouti  to 
her  husbandl  than  to  her  friends,  be* 
cause  she  is  proud  for  him. 

The  world  goes  on,  when  lovers'  rup- 
tures sober,  much  after  the  old  fashi«m, 
and  there  is  always  some  voice  to  say 
witli  me — 

**  TU  h  verv  excellent  p1<>e©  of  work,  nuidnni 
Ittdy  !    AVowld  'twere  done/' 
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DICK  HORLTCK  kept  very  close  i^ii 
my  wake  after  leaving  Consul  Ham- 
mett  and  only  left  me  a  moment  to  cha;*^ 
a  youthful  Neapolitan,  who  tried 'to- 
enatch  his  filouched  hat  off  from  behind 
the  carriapfe,  on  our  way  to  the  grand  : 
Hotel  of  Princes,  Mountinfj  up  to  my 
banqurting  hall  m  that  magnificent  car- 
avanserai. I  noticed  an  titter  absence  of 
war  candles  ;  and  when  I  ordered  a  bot- 
tle of  Bordeaux,  with  Selt^  water  and 
biscuits  (recommended  io  me  by  the 
faculty),  the  man  with  the  sweet  horca 
Rom  ana  accent  sent  me  word  that  the 
commissariat  was  entirely  deficient  in 
those  supplies. 

Dick  seemed  tickled,  and  hinted  that 
the  fellow  knew  to  a  maravedi  exactly 
hnw  ajfaira  stood  in  my  pecuniary 
department  also,  and  advised  me  t'^  vji- 
moosQ  the  ranch  without  delay.  "  For," 
fifiid  my  companion,  '*tbere\s  a  cockle- 
shell of  a  steamer  going  to-mon-ow  to 
Messiina,  we  can  send  our  traps  on  board, 
and  amuse  ourselves  in  the  meanwhiU^" 

I  settled  my  little  business  with  the 
Heeretario,  greatly  to  his  surprise,  and 
presenting  small  slips  of  the  bill,  by  way 
of  testimonials  to  the  wiiiters,  and  my 
own  eifpeeial  corps  of  beggars,  we  tf>ld 
the  secretarin  he  was  an  infernal  cheat, 
and  left  the  Hotel  of  Princes. 

We  afterwards  made  a  brief  call  upon 
the  portly  young  Rothschild,  who  re- 


ceived us  proudly ;  but,  when  he  saw 
Dick^s  credit,  became  je>vial,  and  assured 
us  he  had  the  handsomest  china  and 
pictures  we  ever  saw,  without,  howover, 
asking  us  to  make  a  closer  inspection  of 
those  valuables.  He  then  handed  orer 
a  little  bag  full  of  dollara^ininus  the 
usual  discount  of  about  twenty  percent. 

Wo  implored  him  to  remember  us  Co 
his  brothers,  nnd  bis  venerablo  mad  re  at 
Frankfort,  when  be  happened  to  wnto 
on  matters  not  strictly  monetary,  atid 
hade  him  adieu.  I  heard  him  say  some^ 
thing  about  those  btffs  gauvaf^s  of 
North  America  as  wo  retired ;  but,  of 
course,  he  didn't  allude  to  us. 
]  When  we  got  to  the  Villa  Reale,  Dick 
smde  a  contract  with  a  coactunan  to 
dnve  us  out  to  Bale*  Dick  made  con- 
tracts with  everybody  for  everything  in 
Italy^  from  a  toothpick  to  a  horse.  He- J 
suf^Jie  never  was  cheated,  and  he  wa 
the  man  who  chartered  a  vetturino  to 
carry  him  from  Vienrja  to  Home  in  four 
days,  food  and  lodging  included*  Th© 
vetturino* man  thought  himself  amart, 
and  did  the  journey  in  half  the  time,  but 
Diek  insisted  upon  the  **  keep"  until  the 
stipulated  time  agreed  upon  had  expired* 
Diek*fl  countrymen  in  Rf>me,  wtthtiu 
difilinction  of  party,  gave  him  a  suppt^ 
cmt  of  respect  to  this  performance,  and 
the  pope  blessed  him. 

As  we  rolled  along  the  dusty  road,  I 
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told  mj  littlo  pntbetjc  talfl  of  European 
experience  to  Dlek— in  ftict  matltj'  a  ol^un 
brt'ftst  of  eFerythinij/from  Maiiemai  sella 
Laure  iluwfi  to  the  C'oryph^e  who  dfinccd 
oft'  with  my  umhrelkf ;?  hQt  iiistoail  of  re* 
eeiving  syinpathy,' Dtck  said  it  wft»  all 
tny  own  fault,  and  caused  by  Hot  making 
contracts.  "  ' 

III  illustration  of  tliia  pet  Ry^tem, 
who'll  wp  came  to  the'i^rotlo  whero  Ihoy 
put  tb<^  little  dog  into  the  gm  hath,  Dick 
oontractfed  to  |>ay  th«^  man  two  oarlini — 
ox  acting  ii,lik^  deim^it  for  non-pi?rform- 
ance — provided  the  ifttle  dog  kicked  and 
choked  for  five  ininittoH  after  comhigout. 
Diok  pulled  out  his  wafeh»  and  won  hy 
seven  second »,  to  rhe  unh<tuiided  delight 
of  a  group  of  plump  Engli.-^li  girls  who 
witnessed  the  exprriuient.  The  owner 
of  the  little  dog  followed  us  hiiif  a  niilo 
to  get  hl^  IT) on oy  hacsk,  but  Diek  proved 
ohdnrate,  and  $tood  hy  the  contract. 

On  the  helKSh' at  Baie  we  slopped  at 
the  rooda  ide  alhe  rgo  fo  r  1  uneh  eo  n .  Sliel  I  * 
fish  waa  tho  speciahty  there,  and  Dick 
mode  a  contract  for  oyster-^,  anotlier  for 
lagrima  Cliristi,  and  a  third  for  hread^ 
each  with ^^ Separate  individuals.  The 
ostriconi  fishermen  were  tolerahly  well 
fikiik'd  in  their  profession,  and  i-harged 
ua  for  lots  of  dozens  over  what  we  had 
fiwal lowed ;  but  Dick  was  entirely  too 
ihurp  for  them  !  0,  entirely  !  For  ho 
made  them  produce  twa  shells,  and  fit 
thein  nicely  together  for  every  oyster, 
and  afterwards  we  gathered  up  the  debria 
of  bread  and  empty  wine  bottlea,  and 
gav©  iliem  to  beggars  on  the  road.  The 
whole  population  of  the  inn  rushed  out 
to  gaze  upon  U8  as  we  drove  olf.  For 
my  part,  I  resolved  to  pnictiee  Dick's 
tyslem,  and  only  reprretted  I  did  not 
begin  with  my  Lord  Bruton,  at  Mount 
Saint  Bernard, 

As  we  approached  the  city,  Dick  called 
my  attention  to  an  old  crumbling  black 
ruin  frowning  over  the  bay,  and  told  me 
it  was  Joanna'^  palace^  a  famous  old 
witch,  who  bad  in  former  times  reveled 
there,  and  that  there  were  capital  fish  and 
fun  still  to  he  bad  in  a  saltwater  re^itau- 
rant,  somewhere  iu  tho  ruin  down  by  the 
sea.  So  when  we  g«>t  back  to  Naples, 
Dick  picked  up  a  couple  of  lively  French- 
men^ ust  §uch  heroes  as  Paul  de  Kook 
makes  ©very  minute — and  when  the 
moon  lighted  up  the  lovely  hay,  w©  took 
boats  at  the  Villa  Reale,  and  became 
aquatic .  One  boat  contained  three  rau- 
Gicanti,  who  played  on  stringed  instru- 
ments, and  as  many  ballet  girls,  who  had 


contracted  to  dance  the  tarentella,  throw 
summersets,  and  do  other  nnti<inal  pas- 
times. In  fact,  the  whole  fete  was 
conducted  on  the  c^^ntraot  system. 

In  an  hour  we  all  disembarked  at  Frist 
— that  is  tho  name  of  the  resort — nnd  on 
a  broad  open  balcony,  standing  directly 
over  the  sparliiing  blue  water,  we  bad 
our  feast.  At  first  the  cook  of  the  estab- 
lishment refused  to  contract  for  provis- 
ions nnd  lalwr,  but  we  not  only  set  a  dog 
at  him.  hut  the  French  youlhs  raised 
such  a  din  with  his  casseroles,  down  deep 
in  the  dungeon  of  a  kitchen  in  the  bow- 
els of  the  ruin*  that  be  was  forced  t« 
succiimh.  W©  insisted,  too,  that  he 
should  kiss  the  sign  of  the  cross  cm  bis 
thumb  and  fore-finger,  that  he  wouldn't 
poison  us.  Then  wo  sat  down  to  the 
strains  of  soft  music. 

Such  a  wonderful  variety  of  littU 
fishes  and  queer- shaped  shells,  muscles, 
snails,  oysters,  and  the  like,  together 
with  maear^mi  in  artistic  device,*,  it  had 
never  been  my  fate  to  behold  before. 

**Come  hither Jittle  ones,'^said  Dick 
to  our  small  ballet  and  chorus,  **  warble 
us  a  love  ditly  of  your  native  lands  ;  for 
we  are  tired  of  Crustacea,  and  you  knovr» 
perhaps,  that 

'  Jjore's  feetlings  ara  more  Rofl  and  BensiUle 
Than  are  the  teadar  horas  of  cockled  nimilft.^ " 

"  7'iens  t  mes  amis  ,'*'  cried  the 
French  hei-oes*  **  let  the  children  and  the 
musicanti  fill  their  mouths  with  bread 
and  nincaroni,  while  we  first  sing  you  a 
roundelay.*' 

8tng  they  di^,  and  play  too,  until  tho 
gruff  old  cook  tucked  up  his  apron  and 
came  out  to  enjoy  it,  and  the  clear  tenor 
and  soprano,  accompanied  by  tho  quiv- 
ering throbs  of  the  guitare,  tnlled  and 
wavered  in  a  flood  of  melody  far  over  the 
rippling  water. 

*^  Ulcco  !  Signori  Forestteri  !**  ex- 
claimed the  now  satisfied  bnlhtt,  as  they 
twisted  their  gay  scarfs  around  their 
heads,  secured  their  striped  pettiooata  tc» 
the  basquijies.*  while  the  musicanti  seisied 
their  instruments,  struck  a  rattling  vol- 
ley of  chords,  and  announced  themselves 
in  readiness  for  the  ball.  One  of  the 
little  girls — the  ©Idest  alwiut  twelve 
&umm©rs  old,  and  they  must  have  been 
warm  summers,  for  she  waa  verging  on 
womanhood— had  large,  lustrous,  black 
eyes,  which  shon©  like  stars  in  the  tran 
quil  moonlight.  Her  round,  full  cheeks 
wore  tinged  like  an  October  grape  from 
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the  breast  of  Vesuvius — all  fire  j'utce,  and 
purple;  but  the  delicato  arms,  thin  limp 
Land?*,  aod  sinewy  legs  and  feet^  tvdd  U8 
too  plainly  that  hunger  aud  toil  had  beeo 
tier  naiidmaidt^ns. 

Hovr  the  enchanting  little  witeh^u 
fdl  her  dirt  and  misery  ^danced  !  How 
the  feet  clicked  like  castanets  upon  tlie 
marble  pavement — the  flexile  limbs  float- 
ing like  voluptuous  mist  in  the  moon- 
liglit  I  How  she  becaioo  crazed  with 
the  *iharp  sting  of  the  tarentclla,  leaping 
and  waving  Uke  a  frantic  sylph,  with 
tho8o  lambent  ©yea  darting  flame»  until, 
with  panting  Ivisoni,  t^ho  paused,  half 
entranced  in  dreamy  languor,  over  the 
balcony. 

Where,  Oh  I  where,  did  that  littlo 
womnuly  creature  learn  those  graces? 
Poe»  she  know  their  meaning  ?  Is  it 
instinct  ?     Ah ! 

And  then  ihe  IcHte  songs  of  those 
other  little  «mesl  Who  taught  them 
how  scuunps  of  priests  are  cudgeled 
down  stairs  by  incensed  hunbandd  ?  or 
told  them  of  love*?ick  girls  in  groves  of 
orange  blos^^oms  attended  by  cavalieri 
Don  Giovanni?  Where  did  they  ac- 
quire these  warm  romances  ? 

**All  done  by  contract,**  quoth  my 
astute  friend  Dick. 

The  wb*de  of  our  party  soon  joined 
in  the  hurla.  Even  the'  rotund  cook 
trod  us  a  measure,  and  wo  whirled  and 
danced  and  shouted  famously.  Talk 
of  liberty  in  Naples!  Why,  it*s  the 
most  liberal  country  in  the  world  I — that 
i&  for  dancing,  thieving,  and  deviltry  t — 
and  the  Frenchmen  told  us^  that  even 
Peoris,  and  some  few  thousands  of  his 
friends  out  there  at  Prucida,  or  up  in 
Baint  Ehno,  did  nothing  but  dance. 
*'The  accompaniments **  they  added, 
*'  was  niatle  from  the  clanking  of  mana- 
cles, and  thongs  of  hide  in  place  of  vio- 
lins or  cat- strings."  Very  amus<ing  it 
must  be.  Pitma  King  Boniba  will  be 
dancing  himself  one  of  these  days,  with 
hia  head  under  his  arm,  or  with  a  string 
round  his  neck*  Who  can  tell  ?  Per- 
haps some  morning  be  may  find  too  much 
BUgar  in  his  coffee »  or  fuel  the  point  of 
a  pfiignard  under  his  waiateoat.  How 
he  will  dance  then  !  Dick  thought  tho 
thing  could  be  contrived  by  contract ; 
but  It  being  out  of  his  line  of  businessi 
he  c<iidd  devote  oo  aerioas  attention  tbftt 
way. 

The  day  began  to  dawn  away  tliere 
over  ihft  Sorrento  shore.  *•  Alloni*/* 
said  Dioki  *^  or  wo  shall  mis*  the  va- 


Come,  carissimns,  put  on   ^our 
,  and  let  us  embark/* 


pore, 
cloaks 

**  No,'*  they  stud,  ^*  if  the  exceTI»'iiz*a 
would  pemjit,  they  would  r<  dl  t :  s 

up  to  sleep  in  some  one  of  tbr  a 

passages  of  Queen  Jo&uuttt  au^    wtik0 
again  by  m<>onlight.'* 

'*  Ben^  I  Bone  I  and  here*s  s^^^m^^tbittg' 
for  you  to  prevent  waking  u\%  Imu^^ 
for  a  month  to  come,*' 

**  0,  Excellenza !  Jlille  mille  gini^«. 
May  the  deoi-  Madonna  guard  your  piUli 
over  tlie  waters,''  said  they,  knofaUng 
and  covering  our  bauds  with  ktsstes. 
while  the  tarentoUa  bi>auty  tunir^l  ber 
druO|>ing  eyes  in  gratitude  towariXs  ua 
ad  they  disappeared  from  view. 

**  Gi-ak-i-mo!*'  we  shouted  to  our 
pilot.  **  Chelen«i,"  roared  that  i>ersoa- 
age,  as  he  shoved  his  head  over  the  gun- 
wale of  the  boat,  and  handled  liis  onra. 
Xow  we  embraced  our  French  chiiq* 
rades ;  we  kis^sed  on  Wth  cheeks ;  w« 
swore  everlasting  friendship  ;  wo  would  ' 
go  to  see  them  in  Konnandi©  ;  ttiey 
would  visit  us  in  States  United.  Tlioo 
the  boats  separated,  and  wo  cheered 
one  another  heartily  as  w©  moved  out 
upou  the  surface  of  the  bay.  Pushtu 
our  liquid  way  through  the  busy  fial 
ermen  around  their  float  : — ^fa 

no  fish  big  enougli  to  ^\  i 
capes  theuj — by  sunrise  w^'  j^m   aioD|^ 
side   the  steamer,  with  a  black  coltionH 
of  smoke   rolhng  like  wool  from    he 
funnel. 

**  There's  fine  scenery  whftt'ei  w© 
going  to  cruisie,*^  said  Dick,  **over  bi 
tho  Culabriau  shore,  but  we'll  enjoy  i 
more  if  we  take  a  good  sound  sno<>8 
first,  aud  a  bowl  of  caf^  au  hut  to  b^gii 
with*     Yes ;    and  a  dollar  to  niako 
pleep-ccmtraet  with  the  steward,  ao  tiifl 
none  of  these  passenger  folks  may  dla-^ 
turb  us.'* 

This  was  soon  arranged,  and  we 
turned  into  the  padrone'?*  state  cabio« 
and  were  carefully  locked  up  for  aoy 
emergency  which  might  ocoar.  It  is 
impossible  to  say,  counting  by  ItiiltH 
clocks,  how  bug  we  slept,  but  when  w€ 
awoke  the  moon  had  long  pn-  ^  *'  ti  ' 
zenith,  and  from  our  window  ^  i 

see  the  bold  mount  i--^   -t'  '  *  ^ 

of  Calabria  cloge  nl"  > 

sea  was  like  a  mirror  .-.,.  „^-.„:.,,  i>y 
tlie  da.sh  of  the  paddles  as  tho  vessaj  oat 
her  pathway  onward. 

*'  Now,**  said  Dick,  etriking  a  light  for 
a  cigar,  "  Pm  up  for  all  day." 

Tben  we  shook  Uit»  floati— whiofa  in* 
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fested  the  padroDO^s  bertli — from  our 
trowsprs,  and  went  out  upon  thft  deck. 
All  was  quiet,  fiave  the  throb  of  the  en- 
gine aud  the  rnpid  beat  of  the  paddles, 
imd  the  short  littlo  snilor  at  tho  wheel 
who  at  times  responded  to  tho  orders 
of  the  padrone  from  the  paddle-hou^G- 
Forward  on  the  fijrecastle  were  grouped 
a  Hquad  of  soldiers  without  arms^  lying 
pell-mell  upon  tho  deck.  They  were 
miserable  conscripts,  wretchedly  clad, 
imd,  OS  the  moonlight  fell  upon  their  fea- 
tures, w©  saw  they  wero  mere  boys, 
BCarcely  big  enough  to  shoulder  a  mus- 
ket. Fine  troops  they  will  make  one 
of  these  dayst  and  how  they  will  run 
when  the  tight  begin.s,  wo  thought,  as 
turning  aft  we  came  plump  upon  a  nroad- 
Bhouklered,  stalwart  Englishman  who 
was  gtamping  the  deck  with  vigor. 
There  was  something  so  frank  and 
taaply  iu  his  face  and  boaring  that  we  at 
iqe  accosted  him. 

*»  Have  a  pipe  ?'*  said  wo.  *'  That  I 
wilK'*  said  ho.  **  You  Americans  al- 
ways fume  good  cigars,  and  1  am  fond 
of  tho  weed  ;  but,  by  tlio  wiiy,  what  do 
vou  Bay  to  a  throw  of  brandy  ]  my  man 
oero  has  some  capital/' 

Now  hero  was  a  man  uf  rank  and  dis* 
fcinctiont  with  a  groat  name,  from  one 
of  the  best  families  in  England,  who 
did  not  think  it  beneath  hia  dignity  to 
moke  friends  with  chance  passengers, 
converse  pleas anlly»  give  us  a  world  of 
information,  and  treat  us  as  fellow  trav- 
elers «ihould  treat  each  other  when  roving 
about  tho  worlds  Say  what  you  please 
about  the  snail-like  morgun  of  the  Eug- 
iisih,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  the 
higher  the  rank  the  less  pretending  and 
the  more  genial  ho  18.  It  is  only  the 
consequential  miob,  who,  doubtful  of  his 
owu  position,  screws  bis  lens  in  his  eye, 
aud  distorts  liis  visage  in  beholding  you 
from  a  distance. 

**  When  I  was  a  boy/'  began  noble 
Mr.  Bull,  *»  I  tramped  on  foot  all  through 
those  mountains  Uiere,  &om  Pass  turn  to 
Heg^io*  I  bivouacked  with  peasants  and 
brigands,  ate  black  bread  and  oranges* 
ana  never  enjoyed  myself  more  in  my 
life.  My  father  was  tho  admiral  com* 
manding  tho  British  fleet  off  Sicily  at 
the  timo^  and,  perhaps,  had  it.beeu  known 
who  I  was,  the  Colabresi  might  have 
stuck  a  kutfe  into  mo ;  but  I  was  not 
molested,  and  with  nothing  but  a  shirt 
■nd  a  stout  stick  I  got  on  famously. 
Besides/'  he  added,  "that  is  the  only 
iensible  way  of  seeing  a  couutryt  and 
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becoming  acquainted  with  llie  manners 
of  the  lower  orders  ;  and  many  a  time 
in  parliament  the  information  I  then  ao- 
quired  did  me  good  service.** 

Thus  chatting  away  tho  mild  Italian 
night,  at  dawn  til 0  steamer  stopped  pad- 
dling beneath  a  bluff  promontory,  where 
stood  a  sea-ooast  fortress,  with  a  small 
fisherman's  village  at  the  base.  The 
poor  boy-conscripts  were  huddled  to- 
gether and  tumbled  into  the  boats  to 
acquire  their  first  rudiments  of  soldier- 
ship in  the  wilds  of  Calabria, 

**  This  place,"  said  Mr.  Bull,  nointing 
with  his  heavy  arm,  *'is  called  Pi^zo, 
and  within  tho  courtyard  of  that  old  cas- 
tle there  on  the  hill  was  where  they  shot 
Murat.  I  havo  seen  myself  the  marks 
of  the  bullets  on  the  wall  which  went 
through  his  body." 

Once  more  steaming  along  the  coast, 
by  afternoon  we  dropt  anchor  in  the 
crater-like  harbor  of  Messina.  It  was 
not  many  minutes  before  Dick  and  1  hod 
gathered  up  our  traps  and  got  on  shore. 
We  had  very  littlo  time,  however,  for  a 
critical  inspection  of  the  scenery  before 
wo  found  that  the  police  were  becoming 
attentive  to  us ;  too  much  so,  in  truth,  for 
pleasure,  or  so  far  bja  mere  civility  was 
required.  They  seemed,  by  their  vigi- 
lance,  to  discover  in  my  friend's  slouched 
hat  and  enormous  red  moustache — which 
Dick  prettily  called  his  front  hair — a 
near  resemblance  to  Louis  Blano  or 
Mazzini,  and  dogged  oar  footsteps 
everywhere. 

We  stopped  a  moment  on  the  quay  tt> 
gaxe  upon  a  colossal  statue  of  Neptune 
with  a  tin  diaper  around  his  waist  and 
legst  when  our  attendants*  growled  **  Eh ! 
Signori,  andiam."  *'  They're  going  to 
sing  us  a  stave  from  Don  Giovanni, 
perhaps,"  said  Dick.  No  1  they  meant 
move  on.  We  afterwards  learned  that 
tho  good  Bomba  did  not  permit  his  sub- 
jects to  study  high  art  in  a  naked  state. 
In  the  moving* on  way,  we  insisted  upon 
being  escorted  to  tho  American  con- 
curs, where  we  were  told  we  should  hear 
of  our  passports,  and  without  those  doc- 
uments we  should  be  lodged  in  a  castlo 
with  narrow  apartments  for  ail  time  to 
come.    Thither  wo  went. 

»*  Sir,"  said  we,  with  humility*  **  wa 
are  travelers  in  delicate  health.  Amen- 
cans  by  birth  and  patriotism,  and  beset 
by  the  poHce." 

Scarcely  were  the  words  out  of  our 
mouths  before  consul  caught  us  with 
both  handsi  and  exclaimed, ''  Hong^em  I 
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nterfere  witli  my  coontrymen !  Wliere 
the  rasoala  !" 

'  This  chap  with  the  dirty  so  out  and 
parlk-ky  perfume  is  one/'  said  I,  poiDt- 
ing  through  the  door  to  the  iDdividual 
who  waa  scowliDgat  the  spread  eagle  and 
hlue  6tars  of  the  coQautate.  **  That's 
he." 

Consul  made  one  etridat  there  was  a 
good  deed  of  rapid  Italian  spoken — 
which  we  judged  to  he  profane^ — a  few 
whines  in  deprecation,  when  the  man 
with  the  gnuffy  proboscis  and  his  com- 
panion tumhled  down  stairs.  Dick 
immediately  whipped  oat  hia  note-book 
and  iiietnted,  ^*  Consul  Behn:  Man  of 
decibion  of  character***  In  fact,  the 
last  tbiog  Pick  did,  every  night  of  the 
three  weeks  of  inir  stay^  before  going  to 
bedi  was  to  write  sometliing  commenda- 
tory of  consul  in  note-ljook.  Mean- 
while, coti-sul  Haidt  **  Glad  to  see  you; 
so  will  my  wife  be ;  dine  with  us :  sad 
times  here  now  ;  cholera  killed  almost 
everyljody  ;  hut  never  mind,  plenty  to 
eat  left." 

Then  we  went  into  a  large  saloon  with 
a  polished  floor — the  walls  a  little 
cracked  from  the  throea  of  M< sunt  ^tna 
— and  we  snw  nmdaine,  so  charmiag,  so 
c<:frdial  rmd  gentille  (Dick  instantly  went 
to  a  window  nud  look  out  that  Httlo 
note-book  again)  that  we  fell  down  in 
spirit  aud  adored  her. 

After  this  we  never  left  consul. 
Every  one,  high  and  low»  worshipetl  him. 
He  had  behaved  like  a  good  Sajnaritan 
during  the  awful  scourge  which  swept 
away  the  population  of  Messina,  and 
went  about,  utterly  regardless  of  his  own 
health,  succoring  hundreds.  Dick  and 
I  prepared  a  brief  diisputch  upon  this 
aubject,  and  sent  it  to  my  friend  Gov- 
ernor Marcy,  and  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  but  that  it  is  even  now  carefully 
preserved  in  tho  archives  of  the  Do- 
partmeut  of  State.  Consul  Behn  was 
respected,  too ;  for  he  pulled  the  English 
consuls  nose  one  day  for  misbehaving 
himself;  and,  in  the  matter  of  bowie- 
knives  and  paw-handled  pist4:jls*  he  had 
graduated  with  distiuclioni  in  that  war- 
like branch  of  his  education,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Eed  river  in  Arkansas. 

We  went  everywhere,  up  and  down 
the  streets,  saw  the  people  spear  tunny 
fish,  pack  oranges,  and  make  glovea  ; 
and  we  ate  ice^^,  Ilka  soheres  of  Windsor 
soap  in  color  and  flinty  hardness,  to- 
gether with  becolicos,  by  tho  hundred. 
Those  pursuits  aided  much  to  invigor- 


ate my  heidth,  and  I  aerer  paid  any 
attention  to  my  Bupposed  broochial 
affection  except  in  wntiog  to  that  esti- 
mable worn  an,  my  aunt. 

One  morning,  while  consul  was  bosj 
taking  affidavits  of  drunken  sailors  for 
beating  a  mate — which  is  about  all  ii 
consul  ever  does — Diok  and  I  strolled 
along  the  quay.  At  the  eitremo  ©nd  of 
the  port  was  a  peculiar  vessel,  about 
three  times  aa  long  as  anything  in  the 
harbor-  On  the  paddle-boxes,  which 
were  enormous,  was  painted  a  name  ia 
a  language  wo  could  make  nothing  oat 
of.  The  letters  were  all  double  H's, 
and  J's  upside  down.  It  wasn't  Greek, 
Turkish,  nor  yet  Arabic.  Somehow  w© 
contrived  to  get  on  board.  Two  or 
three  burly  sailor ^  in  sheepskin  caps  and 
wooden  salx>ti«,  and  a  couple  of  women 
with  their  petticoats  gathered  up  iu  a 
knot  behind*  d  la  Valliitrt^  wero  mov- 
ing about  the  deck  and  caboose.  They 
were  all,  however,  unmistakably  Prencb, 

*^  Queer  craft  this,"  said  Dick,  ad- 
dressing one  of  tho  men.  *'  Pray  teU 
U!^  where  she  is  bound,  and  what  she 
iutenda  to  accomplish  ?" 

**  Certainly*  Messieurs,**  said  the  per- 
son taking  off  his  sheepskin  ;  **  she  ia  a 
Russian  tow-boat  for  the  Danube,  and 
bound  for  the  Salina  mouth.  I  myself 
am  the  director  of  boats.*' 

'*0!^'  said  we,  taking  off  our  head 
gear,  **  then,  perhaps,  you  will  take  pas* 
sengers  ?** 

"  Comment,  gentlemen,''  replied  he 
with  a  smile,  **  we  have  no  accommoda- 
tions ;  there  are  no  cabins  ;  and,  beaideft, 
there  ia  eomo  little  danger  in  the  trajet 
wo  propose  making,** 

**  Bah  !  Never  mind  that.  We  once 
made  a  first  trip  across  the  Atlantic  in 
the  Grande  Bret%ne  steamer,  where 
people  offered  bonuses  for  our  willa, 
when  for  passengers  we  had  a  murderer 
and  family,  two  bank-note  forgers,  an 
escaped  convict,  an  opium-eater  from 
Calcutta,  a  crazy  doctor,  and  a  general 
(alwaya  dnuik)  of  tho  American  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  all  expecting  to  go 
down  evury  hour  ;  so  you  son  wo  dou^t 
caro  a  sous  about  the  risk,  or  how  or  in 
whose  company  we  go." 

This  appeal  had  the  desired  effect; 
emd,  after  a  short  interview  with  thiv 
director  of  tow-boats,  it  was  fiiiuUy  ar* 
ranged  that  we  nhtiuld  emharU.  in  that 
queer  eteam-tug  with  the  queer  Russian 
name.  Dick  went  at  once  to  a  tobaeoo 
bureau,  and  diyimtched  a  box  of  prim«i 
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Havanas  tn  direotor  5f  bodta .  W«  we  ro 
to  be  ready  at  a  nroment*a  tiotice,  as 
the  boat  onlj  waitt*d  a  sintjoth  t^bance 
to  put  to  seUf  for  a  tea-cup  full  of  water 
would  have  sank  lier  in  a  second.  The 
breezes  held  strong  for  a  week,  aad  we 
did  not  budge ;  but  at  last,  ono  lovely 
eolm  morning,  a  message  came  from 
director,  aad  wriugiiig  hands  with  gtiod 
Consul  Beha,  and  lovelj  madam e^  hiji 
wife,  w©  stepped  on  board* 

**Is  j?h©  very  fast?*'  we  asked  of 
director, 

'*  Vite !  commo  le  vent^"  be  replied, 
as  he  removed  one  of  ihe  prime  Cnbaa, 
and  blew  the  smoke  in  graceful  wreaths 
over  the  water.  She  waa  indeed  a  won- 
derfully delicate  and  ticklish  blade-like 
Yesself  so  tine  and  sharp  llmt  you  might 
have  been  shaved  with  the  cut- water, 
three  hundred  feet  long,  and  about 
twelve  wide.  Rut  abe  was  built  of  iron, 
and  bad  half  a  dozen  compact  little  en- 
gines somewhere  down  below,  which 
gave  her  iinmense  power.  I  aaw  that 
ehe  was  a  regular  swallow  for  goinf^,  for 
a  single  revolution  of  her  Ligh  wheels 
shot  her  balf  across  the  basin,  and  nearly 
into  the  hawse  of  a  big  troop  ship.  Sbe 
was  a  long  time,  however,  in  tuiiiing, 
bat  the  director  told  us  she  wnsn*t  in* 
tended  for  that  mancBUvre*  and  when  she 
reached  the  Dtmube^ — if  she  ever  did,  he 
thoughtfully  observed — she  was  to  foe 
fitted  to  go  both  ways,  bow  or  stem. 
Director  also  remarked  that  she  came 
from  the  River  Rhone,  tuid  the  crew 
were  paid  threeft>ld  wages  to  make  the 
voyage,  with  a  pension  to  their  fmnilies 
in  the  event  of  ivreck  and  drowning. 

Wo  floated  like  a  feather  along  till  we 
rounded  the  catitle*  and  were  fujrly 
pointed  down  the  straits.  Then  the  di- 
rector of  boats  roared  down  the  hold* 

**AUons/foTce  de  deux  machines,** 

Like  an  electric  apark,  as  the  polished 
rods  and  cranks  began  to  slide  and  turn, 
the  high  wheels  disturbed  thH  calm  water 
with  a  whirling  foamy  spin,  the  mist  of 
salt  spray  was  dasbed  aft,  nnti!  a  rain- 
bow wttS  formed  over  the  stern,  and  the 
boat,  feeling  the  powerful  tmpulao,  flew 
on  like  a  witeh. 

** Encore  plus ^  avecpleineforce,^*  roar- 
ed director  to  the  engineers  as  we  shot 
with  a  single  stride  across  the  strait,  and 
ran  almost  within  arm*s  length  past 
Heggio  and  tbe  shelvvig  beaches  of  the 
Calahrian  coast.     **  Encore  plus/' 

Again  more  iteam  rushed  through  the 
open  valves,   more  poUsbed  iron  rods 


traversed  with  Hglitning  velocity  to  and 
fro  in  tlieir  cylinders,  and  with  the  addi- 
tional impetus  tf>  those  high  wheels  the 
paddles  seemed  to  scoop  a  vaonum  out 
benetith  tbem  as  the  kuife-liko  vessel 
skimmed  over  tbe  very  surface  of  the 
water.  The  spray,  too,  had  changed 
into  a  cataract,  and  drenched  the  boat 
from  the  wheels  to  the  taff'raiU  The 
helmsman,  too,  in  bis  wool  cap  and  sa- 
huts,  looked  like  a  drowned  sheep  in 
pattens,  and  the  director  had  bis  prime 
Cuba  put  out  in  a  jiffy. 

*'  Don't  lift  your  toes  an  instant  off  the 
deck,"  cried  Dick  in  my  eat,  *'  or  tbn 
bird  of  a  boat  will  slide  clean  away  from 
under  our  feet  Enough  to  take  the  hair 
ofl:'  our  heads  going  at  tbi^  rate  ;  about 
a  hundred  and  sixty  knots,  I  should 
think,*'  continued  Dick,  **  and  if  that 
skipper  roars  down  the  hold  Avhere  she's 
chock  full  of  engines  and  boilers  for 
plus  steam  again*  we  shall  be  minus  our 
breath  altogether*  Aly  life,"  he  added 
plaintively,  ♦*  is  not  insured,  you  see, 
and  besides,  I  want  to  get  married  one 
of  these  days.** 

Meanwhile,  we  scudded  forward  out 
of  the  wet,  and  t^^ok  refuge  in  the  ca- 
boose, where  tbe  Duchosse  de  la  Val* 
lidre  and  her  confederate — Mademoi- 
selle de  Mouton^ — were  wrinju^ing  the 
spray  out  of  tlieir  petticoats,  and  pre- 
paring sheep  cutlets  for  breakfast.  I 
suppress  the  real  names  of  these  Rhone 
ladies,  as,  perhaps,  they  would  not  like 
to  appear  in  print. 

Cutting  round  Cape  Sparttvento — di- 
rector told  us  that  was  the  generic  name 
for  all  capes  in  the  Mediterranean — we 
edged  in  along  under  the  sole  of  the 
Italian  boot,  and  then,  running  across  a 
little  gulf»  we  came  to  a  bluff  headland 
of  lofty  rocks,  which  was  the  very  heel 
of  aforesaid  boot.  Here  director  came 
forward,  leaned  over  the  bows,  pulled 
out  a  telescope,  peered  in  every  direc- 
tion over  tbe  blue  expanse,  looked  up  at 
the  sky,  winked  at  the  sun,  and  finally 
closing  his  glass  ran  to  the  hatchway 
and  roared, 

**  AToHsieuT  claques!  ArrtUz  /" 

Monsieur  Jaques  choked  off  the  va- 
por, the  wheels  ceased  turning,  and 
presently  the  narrow  vessel  lay  motion- 
less on  the  water.  Our  friend  the  di- 
rector told  us  it  was  blowing  too  freaht 
and  it  might  blow  fresher  out  yonder  in 
the  great  Gulf  of  Venice,  and  he  con- 
cluded Ut  anchor  ehip  for  the  night,  and 
make   another  bolt   by  dayhght.     He 
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said  also  tliat  if  llie  mes}ii*»urj?  chose  to 
exiitnmc*  the  speroiiari  otT  Lere  away, 
they  would  r^nmrk  that  they  wero  reef- 
ing their  lateeii  saiUt  and  using  their 
Sweeps  to  get  uD^er  shelter  of  the  lajid 
bo  fore  night.  We  ri>pliod  that  ho,  di- 
rector, was  a  sailor,  every  inch  of  him, 
tuid  if  he  wasn*t  in  a  harry  to  get  to  the 
Daiiul}0  it  was  all  the  same  to  u*?,  and 
we  should  like  to  punch  a  hole  in  one 
of  thoi<o  oaHks  of  Rhone  wuie  for  the 
purpose  of  drinking  his  health,  and  our 
own — being  delicate — likewiao,  at  the 
AamQ  time. 

Director  soon  got  his  charge  safely 
moored  in  a  little  rocky  nook,  and  then 
Mademoiselle  de  Mou^>n  rigged  a  taWs? 
on  deck,  furoishpd  us  with  a  yard  of 
bread  apiece,  a  large  liagon  of  Saint 
Esprit,  a  di->h  of  sheep  ehopa  and  pota- 
toes, with  fino  herbs,  when  we  went  to 
work  like  men. 

**  Theresa  nothing  like  eea  air  fur 
health  and  appetite,"  exclaimed  Dick, 
as  he  pinched  the  Dachesse*a  ruddy 
cheeks  as  she  laid  on  a  new  supply  of 
chops.     '*  It  makes  one  thirsty,  too.** 

Director  coincided  in  this  opinion, 
and  declared  hh  intention  of  not  lenving 
much  good  wine  on  board  for  tbo  Dan- 
nbians.  '*  Not  if  ho  could  in  any  way 
prevent  it  Nont  pas  si  hilt!  But 
do  the  messieurs  ever  drink  Kus&ian 
tea?** 

We  told  him  we  had  never  tried  that 
beverage,  thoui^h  we  were  totally  un- 
prejadiced  persons,  imd  would  im  tjuite 
willing  to  experiment  with  that  or  m\y 
other  dnld  he  choae  to  produce. 

**  Never  tasted  Russian  tea  !**  cried 
director  with  surprise.  **  Here  !  Some 
one  desire  Monsieur  Jaquus  to  come  to 
me.     He  makes  it  tu  a  miracle.** 

Presently  Monsieur  Jaf^uea  emerged 
from  the  hold,  where  he  had  been  rub- 
bing up  his  rods  and  pipes,  and  though 
ho  was  somewhat  grefu?y  and  grimy, 
and  highly  impregnated  with  lamp  oil, 
yet  he  made  us  the  politest  s^peecb  pos- 
sible as  wo  made  room  for  him  at  the 
table.  La  Yalliere  brought  a  bottle  of 
cognac,  sugar  and  sliced  lemons,  all  of 
which  ingredients  Monsieur  J aques  put 
into  a  jug  containing  a  decoction  of  hot 
strong  Wack  tea.  *' There,**  said  di* 
rector,  ^*  goutez-moi  cda^*^  We  did 
gouter  it  at  first,  and  then  emptied  our 
tumblers. 

Dick,  after  noting  down  in  the  little 
t  French  stokers  univeraaUy 
ly  accompHflhed  gentlemen, 


and  made  tea^puncn  iw  well  a^T lletmaa 
of  the  Don  Cossacks,  declared  that 
Monsieur  Jaques  ought  to  be  decorated 
with  the  orders  of  Boiler  and  Corkscrew, 
of  fir^t  class,  for  skill  and  invention, 

* -^Apropos,**  went  on  Dick,  twirliiig 
his  front  hair^  bo  as  to  make  space  for  a 
fresh  tumbler  of  tea  and  not  swallow  the 
entire  moustache.  *' Apropos*  Mes- 
sieurs, I  am  an  inventor  myself.  Great 
genius  that  way  in  our  country,  and  I 
wish  to  present  the  last  idea  I  have 
developed  for  your  consideration/* 

*^Ah!  tittisi  liens /^*  said  M.  Jnques, 
crossing  his  flippers,  and  regardiug 
Dick  with  fixed  attention.  •'  Monsieur 
invents  something?" 

**  Buvons  !"  observed  director,  as  tm 
took  a  prismatio  view  of  the  oompaoy 
throng^h  his  tumbler  of  ponclu  with  the 
rim  to  his  lips. 

**  Eh !  bieui  mes  amis,  in  view  of  t^e 
present  war  in  the  East,  and  the  unnom- 
bered  limbs  that  will  be  knocked  off  by 
round-shot,  Minie,  or  other  projectilesi 
this  occurs  to  me  as  tlio  proper  time  to 
introduce  my  great  invention  of  legs — *' 

"  Ah  f  what  is  it  ?"  I  said.  "  Cork, 
lignum  vita3,  or  caoutchouc  ?*' 

**  Neither,  Mr.  Scatter  brains.  My 
plan  is  simply  this :  Leg  off — sn.y  above 
the  knee.  On  a  light  steel  frain^,  in 
shape  of  calf,  foot,  etc.,  with  a  tibia  rod 
in  centre,  and  cased  with  gutta  percha, 
I  form  the  limb.  It  is  to  he  hoUow,  mind 
you,  and  nicely  arranged  with  compart- 
ments, little  doors,  drawers,  et  cetera, 
where  can  be  stowed  some  preserved 
meats,  bottle  of  bnmdy,  boloma  eati- 
sage,  a  few  shirts  and  toilet  articles — tn 
short,  a  week's  provisions  and  raiment. 
The  advantage  T  shall  gain  by  this  coo- 
trivance^to  say  nothing  of  the  blessings 
of  mankind — -is  to  have  the  exact  w^eight 
of  the  original  leg,  with  none  of  the  use* 
leas  moss  of  bones,  mnscles,  and  what 
not  which  encamberij  a  mortal  in  the 
pre.gent  means  of  ambulation/' 

♦'  0 !  but  tlie  Faculty  will  object  T*  I 
suggested. 

'^They  can*t,"  said  Dick,  **  for  PU 
compromise  matters  with  them  by  de- 
voting the  vacant  space  in  the  toes  to 
the  preparations  of  the  materia  modica, 
pills,  nostrums,  and  the  hke — a  regalar 
medicine-chest,  in  fact.  Then  the  thing 
is  done.  You  meet  a  friend  anywhere ; 
come  and  stay  with  me,  says  he ;  you 
step  into  friend's  house,  nniock  your  fee. 
tjike  out  your  equipments,  and  then  you 
are  all  QomfortuWe,  with  no  expense  for 
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porterage  c»r  eitm  luggage.  It  is  rny 
conviction,  when  this  system  is  fmrly 
preseotod  to  the  public,  thut  people  will 
pinefer  these  legs  to  the  crooked  spindle- 
shanks  the  J  have  all  aloDg  been  using. 
NoAV,  suppose,  Monsieur  Jaqiies»  you 
permit  me  to  bej^u  vrith  you/'  said  Dick, 
aa  be  affectionatelj?- jerked  one  of  lira 
heels  from  under  him,  and  laid  it  on  the 
table,  same  time  handling  the  breatl- 
knife ;  *♦  it  will  only  take  a  minute, 
and — " 

M,  Jaques  recovered  bis  equilibrium 
by  a  violent  kick,  and  declined  the  honor 
until  Dick  bad  got  out  a  patent  for  bis 
invention.  Director  of  boats  emptied 
his  glass,  and  said»  **  Comme  it  hta^ur., 
e^jeune  homme-td  P*  and  left  us.  Dick 
and  I  made  a  shake-down  below,  and 
turned  in* 

We  ptLfised  three  days  under  the  heel 
of  the  Calabrian  boot,  and  never  a  brig- 
and came  to  shoot  at  u;*,  though  wo 
closely  scrutinized  all  the  rocky  eliifs  in 
our  neighborhood,  and  were  anxious  to 
behold  tliem.  It  was,  however,  a  con- 
tented existence — uo  duns,  no  sharpers 
(jr  beggars*  no  annoyances?  at  all,  and 
hnaltb  improving.  We  tnpped  another 
wine- barrel,  smoked  CJubas,  drank  Rus- 
sian tea,  conversed  sttciably  with  the 
French  ladies  during  their  struggles 
with  the  sheep  chops  in  the  culinary 
department,  and  became  lioaom  frSenda 
— in  the  matter  of  ubirts — with  M. 
Ja<|nes  and  director  of  boats.  Dick 
learned  to  work  one  of  the  little  engines 
when  there  was  no  steam  up,  and  made 
a  visit  inside  one  of  the  boilers. 

One  evening  director  took  out  his  tel- 
c scope,  and  began  to  sniff  about  around 
the  bows.  He  said  it  was  going  to  be  a 
calm  night.  Blount  jEtna  was  a  good 
barometer,  and  its  bead  was  clear.  The 
speronari  boats  were  creeping  off  from 
the  land,  and  things  looked  all  right  out 
Ionia  way.  Ho  he  wound  up  the  anchor, 
roared  down  the  bold  to  M.  Jaques,  and 
with  the  declining  sun  we  leaped  out  to 
sea.  Director  pulled  his  wool-hat  tight 
oyer  his  ears,  declined  Rassiun  tea*  and 
wo  could  hear  him  iu  conversation  with 
M.  Jaques  for  encore  plus  steam  all 
night* 

Next  morning,  when  Dick  and  I  bad 
taken  a  dip,  and  dried  our  faces  on  Mad- 
emoiselle de  Mouton's  jupon,  by  way  of 
napkin — wliich  she  objected  to  while 
wearing  that  garment — we  were  flying 
along  the  Morea  in  among  the  Ionian 
Islands,    with  suow4opped  mountains 


nearly  over  our  heads.  We  only  could 
catch  a  daguerreotype-view  of  the 
scenery,  for  the  little  engines  were 
clanking  at  top  speed,  and  the  wheels 
driving  the  v©8sel  like  a  hurricane.  In 
the  course  of  the  morning,  director  told 
us  we  were  passing  Navarino ;  that 
there  had  been  a  battle  there,  very 
respectable,  a  long  tiuie  ago,  but  then 
the  Enpjlish,  by  a  great  oversight,  fired 
at  tlie  Turks  instead  of  the  Russians. 
After  he  had  imparted  this  information 
he  armed  himself  again  with  the  little 
telescope,  and  sniffed  away  over  the 
bows. 

*'  Morbleu !"  director  said,  **  that  sacre 
wind  in  tearing  with  a  gross  sea  round 
Capo  Matapan,  ma?*,  nous  It  batlrons." 

With  this  determination  to  bat  the 
wavesj,  wo  presently  began  to  plunge  and 
roll  a  little — very  little  at  first — but  by- 
and-by,  the  swirt  little  steamer  met  the 
short  rollers,  a  squall  struck  her  fm  the 
side,  and  she  got  to  li«^  as  uneasy  as  if  she 
were  troubled  with  the  bowel  complainL 
The  water  came  all  over  ua»  The  men 
with  the  sbeepakin  caps  were  invisible 
for  some  minutes,  and  the  duchess,  with 
her  faithful  ally,  Miss  Mutton,  were  evi- 
dently far  from  woll.  Diek  himself 
looked  pale,  and  drauk  brandy.  Yet  the 
brave  director  pushed  on  for  some  miles, 
until  a  big  sea  boarded  us,  knocked 
over  the  caboose,  and  pitched  down  in 
amongst  M*  Jaques  and  hh  machinery. 
Then  director  turned  aside,  and  steered 
into  a  large  bfiy,  where  everything  be- 
came quiet  and  peaceful  once  more, 

*■  I  say.  mon  ami  director,  what  place 
is  this?**  I  inquired* 

'*  Hom  !  it  is  the  Gulf  of  Kolokytbia." 

Dick  said  he  felt  koloky  something 
himself,  and  desired  La  Yalli^ro  to  keep 
bringing  hint  brandy  continually.  This 
prescription  soon  restored  my  friend, 
and  wo  looked  around  uf. 

The  first  objects  which  presented 
themselves,  were  two  or  three  troop- 
ships, with  an  entire  broadside  battery 
of  horses'  beads  sticking  out  at  the 
Bides,  while  above  were  some  thousands 
of  red-legged  French  stddiers,  like  so 
many  beds  of  ripe  strawberries  cluster- 
ing in  bunches  everywhere.  There  did 
not  seem  to  be  very  strict  discipline 
maintained  on  board  the  transports ;  for, 
as  wo  demurely  anchored  near  one, 
those  scarlet  rogues  remtTved  their 
short  pipes  from  tneir  teeth,  and  opened 
a  desultittry  conversation  with  our  la- 
dies of  the  caboose.     They  sang  short 
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BOQgs  of  amor  to  Ibeiiif  ntid,  m  tho 
mo8t  frank  and  cordial  manner,  inviteil 
them  to  ct»me  immediately  nn  board  to 
see  thtj  bravo  Zouaves.  Ono  fellow 
capered  about  the  taffraiJ,  and  requested 
tbe  pleasure  of  performing  the  cancan 
with  La  Valht'ro  a  la  distance.  They 
even  remarkf^d  upoii  Dick*s  moustache 
— sketched  onr  characters  and  pur- 
suits frt^m  memory^  and  appenred  to 
derive  much  (^nj^yment  therefrom. 

Dick  afiked  if  they  had  had  smoked 
Arabs  for  hreakfa-st— if  tht^y  could 
change  him  a  two  sous  piece— suppos- 
ing they  had  so  much  mouey  uDout 
tliern  —  and  whether  they  preferred 
cliassc-cousin  wine  to  champagne,  lie 
did  net,  however,  elicit  much  valuable 
iufortnation  from  them  ou  these  topics, 
and  the  incensed  director — whom  they 
likened  to  an  Angora  goat— and  M. 
Juquea  to  an  illustnous  pig — decided 
to  grub  up  the  anchor,  and  move  out 
of  tuDgue-reach  of  the  hravo  Zouaves, 

Dirtictor  said*  '*  positively,  he  would 
rather  be  ai^sassinflted  by  Greek  pi  rate  s, 
than  to  rest  innger  near  such  bad  sub- 
jects,** Miss  Mouton  was  in  such  an 
enraged  state  that  Dick  fidt  It  his  duty 
to  pinch  her  cheeks  repeatedly.  I  pur- 
Kued  nearly  the  same  treatment  with 
the  Duchesse  out  of  pure  sympathy, 
when,  with  a  jorum  of  the  Kn.sginn 
beverage,  we  all  recovered  our  spirits. 
Indeed,  had  not  those  fair  Provencals 
been  betn>thed  to  some  steam  stokers  in 
their  own  count ry^  what  with  our  iso* 
lated  position  and  propinquity,  and  tho 
desire  to  merit  their  regju-j,  added  to 
our  youth  imtl  inexperience,  no  ono  can 
positively  say  what  matrimonial  con- 
sequences  might  have  ensued. 

In  the  cool  of  the  afternoon,  after 
Dick  had  noted  some  observations  in 
the  small  journal  reapeciiJig  tho  poiite- 
tiess  evinced  by  tho  French  aruiy  of 
the  East  to  strangers,  he  proceeded  to 
discourse  upon  tho  appearance  of  the 
country, 

*'  We  are  iu  Greece,  sir,"  said  he, 
**  though  I  don't  know  enough  of  the 
geography  to  tell  you  whether  it  bo 
Macedonia,  Albania,  or  Acadia,  but 
possibly  the  latter,  and  it  recalls  vivid- 
ly to  my  mind  the  Gneca  ^^ajora,  and 
the  exploits  of  Xenopbon.  Everything 
is  pure  classic  about  here — country  like 


a  burnt  brick,  and  bare  as  glafia.  No- 
thing to  withdraw  the  student  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  ancient  statesmen 
and  warriors,  and  their  superhuman 
orations  and  battles.  Very  few  streams 
or  torrents  to  bo  seen,"  continued  the 
lectarefj  as  he  shaded  his  eyes  and 
peered  around  tho  sweeping  gulf,  **  not 
BO  much  as  a  bucketful  of  frosli  water 
or  blade  of  green  to  bo  seen  anywhere, 
though  considerable  is  said  of  these 
things  in  ancient  song;  but,  then,  mark 
you,  sir— look  at  thoso  modems  there 
in  that  boat ;  they  seem  to  haye  aban* 
donod  the  use  of  water  altogether,  and 
prv>bably  it  is  a  traditionary  privilege." 

Director  here  observed  that,  **  if  those 
moderns  in  the  boat  caught  a  stray 
merchantman  iu  a  ealm,  it  would  go 
hard  with  her,  as  they  were  pirates  by 
birth,  instinct^  and  profession.*' 

Tho  next  day  ftlonsieur  Jaquos  and 
director    got    under    way,   before    the 
winds  began  to  blow,  and,  shooting  in 
among  the  islands  of  tho  Archipelago, 
wo  worked  along^  in  our  usual  balloon- 
like   speed,    until    nigbt-falb      During 
the  steaming  I  remarked  that,   when- 
ever director  cried  for  plus  steam,  M. 
Jnques  would  climb  up  his  little  iron 
ladder  and  remonstrate  with  his   chief. 
It  had   no    effect,    however,    until   we 
approached   a  small  island  of   pointed 
rocky  heights,  when  there  came  a  sharp, 
crinking  crash  and  a  smashing   clatter, 
as  if  all  tho  little  engines  below  were 
playing  at  broad-sword  exercise.     The 
big  wheels  gave  a  fearful  whirl,  shud< 
dered,  and  then  stood  still.     The  eteam 
hissed   and  roared,    tho   ladies    of  the 
calK>ose  screamed,  director  swore,  and 
Dick  attempted  to  jump  overboard, 

**  iSdcVrV  lontierres  /"  shouted  M, 
Juques,  as  ho  rushed  on  deck,  *'  wo  an) 
broken  to  pieces," 

Director  threw  his  sheepskin  at  M. 
Jaquos,  who  returned  the  cozxipHment 
witlt  his  own.  In  fact,  tlie  crew  gener- 
ally went  at  director,  and  it  was  some 
minutes  before  the  battle  ceased.  Then, 
when  the  hubbub  had  partially  suit 
sided,  wo  gt)t  out  the  small  boats  anla 
towed  the  steamer  into  the  harbor  of 
Syra,  where,  being  told  a  good  deal  of 
tinkering  was  rei|uired,  which  might 
last  a  long  time,  Dick  and  I,  being  in 
delicate  health,  went  on  shore. 
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A  SHRIFT. 

I  FOUND  a  rosaiy  at  my  feet, 
Amid  the  festive  hall : 
How  beautiful !  from  Rome — ^how  sweet  !— 
Devotion  at  a  ball ! 

A  cross,  an  amulet,  a  charm, 

Might  **  stay  the  morning  star !" 
These  pearls — I  wonder  from  whose  arm, 

What  angers  arm,  ihey  are. 

I  sought  her  out  amid  the  crowd, 

With  tresses  largely  laden, 
Dark-eyed,  but  peue,  a  lofty-browed 

And  Spanish-looking  maiden. 

**Lady,  is't  thine,  this  fair  machine— 

This  toy,  faith's  pretty  fungus  1 
•  Have  we  a  Bourbon,'  then,  I  mean, 

A  Romanist  among  us?" 

While  thus  the  trinket  I  returned 

To  her  whose  wrist  adorned  it, 
Methought  her  cheek  a  moment  burned. 

As  though  my  speech  had  scorned  it. 

And  as  she  took  the  bauble  back, 

A  casual  thought  came  o*er  me, 
This  girl  is  on  as  good  a  track, 

Perchance,  as  hers  who  bore  me. 

She  was  a  generous,  discreet. 

And  much-enduring  mother, 
Who  early  trained  my  little  feet 

To  kirkward  with  my  brother. 

Blest  in  belief,  we  did  not  know 

Of  orthodox  or  Arian  ; 
Know  not  if  we  were  high  or  low 

Baptist  or  Trinitarian. 

We  only  knew  that  Christ  was  child 

Of  God,  and  was  our  brother, 
That  once  on  children  he  had  smiledv 

And  said,  '*  Love  one  another." 

God  loved  my  brother  more  than  me, 

The  poor  lame  boy  died  early. 
While  I  grew  up  from  croup  to  be 
Rough,  tough,  and  tdl,  and  burly ; 

And  mixed  with  men,  and  wandered  wide. 

And  found  that  creeds  were  plenty. 
And  laughed  at  all,  though  I  complied, 

As  fashion  taught,  wiUi  twenty. 
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In  France,  I  worshiped  Rochefoucault; 

In  Italy,  the  singers, 
And  all  the  bearded  tribe  that  owe 

Their  fortune  to  their  fingers. 

In  Germany  they  made  me  mad 

With  their  too  much  of  learning 
(Though  less  than  he  of  Tarsus  had), 

And  blind  with  much  discerning. 

Our  cousin- Germans  were,  for  me. 

Not  "  German  to  the  matter,'* 
I  heard  their  talk,  but  could  not  see 

Amid  the  smoke  and  clatter. 

They  reasoned  in,  and  reasoned  out, 

Yet  gave  me  no  assistance. 
Until,  at  last,  I  came  to  doubt 

God's  and  my  own  existence. 

And  now  I  found  me  all  astray, 

Begirt  with  shining  errors, 
Wherewith  philosophers  of  clay 

Outfaced  fli'  eternal  terrors. 

Since  men  of  science,  men  of  mind, 

Great  reasoners,  great  scholars. 
Taught  me  the  sum  of  life  to  find 

In  dinners,  or  in  dollars. 

"  First  good,  first  perfect,  and  first  fair — *• 
Youth's  dreams,  to  end  in  eating ! 
Plato,  we  vainly  wandered  there, 
If  all  Oty  dreams  were  cheating. 

Out  of  this  dark,  pedantic  wood,  ^ 

This  weary  waste  of  paper ; 
Out  of  this  ^loom  to  any  good, 

Light,  b'^t,  if  but  a  taper. 

And  lo  !  the  Sun  of  Righteousness, 

All  calm  and  clear  before  me ; 
Thou  Nazarene,  in  my  distress. 

Thy  Word  alone  upbore  me. 

Back  to  my  childhood's  faith  once  more  ; 

Back  to  my  mother's  lesson  ; 
Back  to  the  cross  that  Jesus  bore, 

His  pardon  and  his  blessing. 

Lady,  I  do  not  ifcom  that  sign, 

Howe'er  our  creeds  depart : 
Those  beads — ^that  crucifix  of  thine— 

I  kiss  it,  in  my  heart. 
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TWO  Years  Ago!      What  does   it 
meaOf  this  name  set  to  a  novel  of 
to-day  ] 

Nobody  asked  such  a  qaeation  wliea 
•  Waverley"  claimed  tlio  world *a  ear  for 
a  tale  of  **  Sixty  Years  Bince."  Sixty 
TOori — two  generatioDs  of  humaci  life — 
,  these  pleaded  the  aiithor^s  excuse?,  at 
onoe,  to  the  memories  and  the  imagina- 
l.tions  of  all  men.  Everybody  was  will- 
lllig,  even  anxious,  to  heUevo  that  things 
which  happened  when  his  father  and  his 
mother  wt-ro  but  children  must  have 
been  wonderful,  rocyi  rich  ia  interest 
and  iu  instruction.  Then,  too*  in  the 
Interval  of  those  special  sixty  years, 
OTrer  which  the  first  readers  of  "  Wa- 
verley'*  wero  invited  to  travel  back- 
wardg  in  search  of  pictures  aud  emo- 
tions^  how  many  amazing  ehauges  had 
been  brought  to  pa^s  I  The  long  wars 
of  the  8tuarts  had  been  forever  staUed — 
the  aeeiAtit  monarchy  of  France  had 
been  Rhattered  into  pieces — the  systems 
of  the  world,  social »  political,  religious, 
©oonomicftl,  had  been  revolutionizedt 
and  that  in  the  most  tremendous  man- 
I  ner*  Men  looked  back  over  the  last 
ohaotio  decade  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, to  the  ago  of  Jncobia  plots  aiid 
divine  right,  with  a  curiosity  of  which 
we  now  can  hardly  appreciate  the  in- 
tensity. 

But  '*  Two  Yea^s  Ago  !**  Fi-om  what 
doed  thi^  mere  chtnk  and  cranny  of  time 
divide  us  ?  Two  years  ago,  you,  the 
reader,  and  we,  the  writer,  of  these 
ipages  wero  much  the  same  creatures, 
Trere  we  not,  that  now  we  are — living 
much  the  same  kiud  of  lives,  seeing 
much  the  same  people*  hoping  the  same 
hopes,  fearing  the  same  fears,  wearied 
with  the  sumo  weariness,  or  busy  with 
the  same  businesSt  as  now?  Two 
years  ago  the  same  men  of  little  wis- 
dom ruled  the  world,  the  same  sinners 
plagued  itt  the  same  sufferers  endured 
It  Why  should  any  man  tell  us  a  story 
of  two  years  ago  ? 

Befure  you  heed  our  answer  to  this 
questiouj  oh,  serious  reader,  think  for  a 
moment  what  manner  of  man  ho  Is 
whose  work  has  provoked  it ! 

When  Charles  Kingsley  asks  the 
world  to  hear  him  talk  of  tnings  which 


chanced  two  years  ago,  you  may  be 
sure  that  the  things  which  chanced  two 
years  ago  are  as  marvelous  in  his  eyes« 
with  a  marvel  of  tlieir  own,  as  any 
things  that  ever  happened  on  this  earth 
at  any  time  made  memorable  iu  the 
nnnalj*  of  men*  For  he  is  not  a  man  to 
look  up  a  title,  a^  Proudhon  looks  up  a 
theory,  for  the  purpose  of  *'  firing  it  off 
like  a  pistol  in  the  street,"  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  circulating  libraries 
and  the  rest  of  mankind.  If  ever  tliere 
lived  a  writer  who  wrote  his  lifo  out 
into  his  books,  Charles  Kingsley  is  that 
writer,  and  the  life  wliioh  he  leads  is 
not  a  Hie  of  surprises,  ecstasies,  and 
sensations,  but  a  life  of  sincere,  and 
earnest,  and  resolute  manliness — a  life 
wortb  leadings  in  the  first  place,  and, 
therefore,  in  the  second  place,  worth 
writing  out  into  books,  for  the  help  and 
behoof  of  all  men  and  women,  whom  a 
manly  lifo  can  reach,  aud  touch,  and 
bless,  with  strength,  and  faith,  and 
peace.  Not  that  Kingsley  is  one  of 
those  solomLU  Styliles  (unhappily  no 
more  rare  in  modem  Anglo- Saxondom 
than  they  were  in  ancient  Egypt),  who 
erect  themselves,  not  **  above  them- 
selves-' (as  wise  Wordsworth  and  wiser 
Dimiell  before  him  said  all  men  should), 
but  above  all  their  neighbors,  upon  the 
height  of  a  **  conscious  mission.'*  On 
the  contrary,  his  writings  teem  with 
evidences  of  his  extreme  dislike,  not  to 
say  horror,  of  nil  such  assumptions  and 
absurdities,  and  we  dare  say  he  would 
have  heartily  cheered  the  stout  Penn- 
sylruaia  farraert  of  whom  is  related  a 
celebrated  and  crushing  reply  to  pre- 
tensions of  this  kind,  put  f*>rth  by  the 
parson  of  tho  village  in  which  ho  lived  : 
**  Why  wiil  you  preach  to  us  every 
Sabbath  about  the  damnation  of  in- 
fants I"  asked  the  sturdy  parishioner. 
**  Because  it  is  my  duty  to  do  so  !"  aa- 
Bwored  the  pastor,  impressively,  '•  Oh  I 
I  dare  say,  and  it's  all  very  well  to  hold 
forth  about  it  once  in  a  while — but  why 
every  Sabbath  ?"  "  Because  I  am  con- 
strained to  preach  upon  it  continually  1" 
*  *  Cons  t  ra  ine  d  !  W  h  o  c^n  s  trtdn  s  y  o  u  ?  " 
**  The  Lord  I — the  Lord  lays  it  upon  me 
to  cry  aloud,  and  spare  not,  concerning 
this  vital  truth!"     *'Tho  Lord  lays  it 
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Upon  you,  in^eod  !  /  don't  hclieve  the 
Lord  ntv^r  knowed  Uurt  was  such  a 
man  as  you  /" 

Cbarlea  Kiog^lej  never  dilates  upon 
any  theme  of  morale  or  religion  afler  a 
fashion  to  provoke  any  sueh  rejoin  dor. 
He  is  as  froe  from  dopant  is  m  as  from 
indecision  and  double* dealings  and  he 
never  claims  to  bo  uttering  oraclea 
whereby  dogs  and  men  shall  be  forth- 
"ivitli  stricken  dumb,  but*  simply  and 
valiantly  to  be  speaking  his  oivn  mind . 

80  much,  ho  were  r^  ho  doeis,  mid  with 
his  might ;  andi  doing  so  inuch»  wc  may 
be  sure  he  explodes  no  fireworks  and 
fionnds  no  superfluous  trumpets  before 
himself  when  ho  h  about  to  open  his 
lips  and  speak. 

Why,  then,  has  he  given  to  this  new 
novel  of  his,  whioh  everybody,  we  sup- 
pose, will  have  read,  long  before  any- 
body can  have  tlie  privilege  of  glancing 
over  these  our  lucubrations,  the  sim- 
ple and  singular  title  of  **  Two  Years 
Ago  ?'• 

Dating  back  from  the  fall  of  1856t 
two  yours  carrj'  ns  into  the  heart  of  the 
great  whidwind  of  1854 — a  whirlwind 
which  drew  up  into  its  vortox  the  threo 
mightiest  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and, 
for  a  while,  made  Europe  and  the  world 
quiver^  as  at  tho  opening  of  the  sixth 
seal.  Two  years  ago,  there  came  upon 
all  Christendom*  and  moat  specially  and 
severely  upon  tlmt  core  of  Christendom 
in  whic  h  Kingrfley-a  life  is  set,  a  most 
sudden,  and  sharp,  and  tremendous 
visitation  of  trial  and  of  tears.  Two 
years  ago,  England,  that  had  lived  for 
forty  years  at  peace  with  all  her  peers, 
and  had  grown  richer,  and  greater,  and 
prouder,  than  ever,  in  the  eyes  of  all 
mankind  and  in  her  own,  found  herself 
called  upon  ta  try,  once  more,  the  truth 
of  her  greatness  and  the  foundations  of 
her  pride  by  the  terrible  ordeal  of  war. 

As  a  sou  of  England — and  England 
has  no  son  more  true  aud  loyal— Charles 
Kingsley  de^sires  to  make  known  to 
all  men  his  conviction  that,  out  of  this 
ilery  purgation,  his  nativo  land  has 
come  ennobled,  purified,  mad©  stronger, 
mid  braver,  and  better ;  as  a  Christian 
poet»  he  desires  to  bring  home  to  tho 
private  consciences,  and  the  hearts  of 
all  men,  the  lessons  of  individual  life 
which  burn  and  glow  along  the  pages  of 
thut  history  of  two  years  ago. 

lie  is  not  content,  as  no  poet  can  be» 

ta  dismiss  the  fierce  world-shidciug  hours 

earnest,  solemn  time  into  tho 


limbo  of  memory  till  they  bavo  yielded 
up  their  treasures  of  all  kinds.  For 
him  the  great  Eastern  War  did  not  end 
with  the  peace  signed  at  Paria-  It 
would  not  have  ended  with  a  penes 
signed  at  St.  Petersburg ;  but  must  go 
on  till  its  lost  victories  are  won  m  nuutj 
an  English  home  and  many  an  Eog« 
Bsh  beart^ victories,  spiritual,  sabtiiaa. 
whereof  the  trophies  are  immortal,  and 
the  records  unseen  of  natural  eyes  for* 
ever.  For  every  true  poet  the  sum  of 
all  human  histories,  however  vast,  how- 
ever ancient,  however  magnificent,  re- 
sultst  at  last,  in  the  living  men  he  see* 
and  deahs  with ;  and  not  less  aurely  Uoxl 
he  risea  from  the  particular  to  tna  ge- 
neral, does  he  descend  (if,  indeed,  that 
way  descent  do  lie)  from  the  general  to 
the  particular,  and  find  a  sermon  tat 
yon  and  me^a  song,  to  strike  along 
your  soul  and  mine,  in  tho  ^iplendors 
and  terrors  of  continental  wars,  and  tho 
convulsions  of  empires. 

You  have  not  forgotten  the  TOtce* 
that  went  up  when  the  wat*  came  on 
England?  So  few  believed  liiat  war 
could  come  again  on  her !  If  ever  tho 
great  god  Pooh -Pooh  was  worshiped 
by  any  people,  he  was  worshiped  hy  the 
fat  and  fortunate  Bridsb  of  the  thirty 
years'  peace.  They  laughed  at  ih© 
Peace  Societies,  it  is  true,  as  absurdi* 
ties ;  but  they  laughed  just  as  much  at 
tho  Horse  Guards,  as  Baperflnities, 
They  oared  little  for  the  **  vag^aries"  of 
Manchester  and  Exeter  Hall  ;  but  they 
grumbled  s-orely  at  the  extraTaganoes 
of  tho  War  Department  and  the  pro- 
portions of  the  army  estimates.  They 
disbelieved,  with  the  impatiently  <5r#* 
dulous  inoreduhty  of  businesa-men,  in 
the  possibility  of  any  serious  iatdrfer* 
ence  with  the  **  interests  of  commerce-'* 
War,  they  held,  was  an  exploded  har- 
barism;  and  you  will  not  find,  at  any 
banker^s  table  in  all  America  to-day,  a 
single  man  more  obstinately  bent  on 
persuading  himself  that  the  collision  be- 
tween the  two  great  principlog  which 
fairly  faced  each  other,  for  the  firfet 
time  in  the  history  of  our  country,  at 
the  polls  in  November  last,  has  been 
gotten  safely  over»  than  were  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  well-to-do  Englishmen 
on  convincing  themselves  and  their 
neighbors  that  England  would  never 
come  to  blows  again  with  any  great 
power,  just  two  years  ago  I 

All  i\m  was  very  natural.  Just  ai 
men,  In  barbarous  countries  and  undar 
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the  influencps  of  iiiiqmtoufl  instittitiona, 
grrow  up  to  belie VG  with  Attik,  the 
"  Scourge  of  God,"  or  Mr*  Toombi^t 
iha  Senutt>r  from  Georgia,  or  Fuddy  at 
D o  11 II y brook  Fair,  tbat  "war  is  the 
Dfttural  stato  of  tiian,**  so  in  civilized 
countriedt  and  uoder  the  influDaco  of 
institutions  which  foster  equity  by  aim- 
ing to  establish  justice,  men  naturally 
come  to  be  convinced,  or,  rather,  pos- 
ies sed  with  a  notiojh  that  war  is  a  thing 
so  dreadfully  abnormal  and  unredeem- 
edly  detestable,  as  to  be  ptit  quite  be- 
yond the  pal (3  of  political  possibility, 
if  this  notion  were  radically  sane,  well 
end  good  !  But  it  is  not  so.  Odious 
as  war  is  and  dreadfuL  it  is  still  a  coa- 
ti agency  upon  which  men  and  nations 
must  count,  however  remotely,  in  cal- 
culating their  career,  josi  bo  long  as 
honor  and  the  capacity  of  indignation 
against  wrongs  and  the  determined  love 
of  right,  survive  to  gway  our  humttn 
nature's  purposes  and  destiny.  And, 
on  tho  other  hand,  just  so  long  as  self- 
interest,  too  exclusively  pursued,  and 
self-indulgence  pushed  to  luxury,  shall 
retain  the  quality  of  corruption  to  viti- 
ate prosperity  and  cultivation,  just  so 
long  must  peace  have  its  dangers  to 
be  averted  and  its  sins  to  bochnstisedin 
the  way  and  manner  which  Providence 
shall  see  fit  to  choose.  These  dangers 
England  had  incurred ;  these  sius,  as 
her  best  sons  most  luudiy  protest,  she 
had  not  escaped.  Who  has  forgotten 
how  grandly,  oven  though  a  little  fierce- 
ly, her  laureate  sang  of  peace  and  war, 
ill  the  beginning  of  that  great  crisis 
of  "  two  years  ago,*'  inspired  with  the 
passionate  thought 


**  That  a  wor  would  arise  in  defense  of  the 

right, 
That  an  irou  iyranoy  now  ahoold  bend  or 

Till*  glory  of  manhood  etaiid  on  his  auoient 

hc'ij^Ut, 
JSqt  Brilom'a  ouo  Bolo  Q<jd  be  the  million- 

airo ; 
Ko  more  shall  commerce  1>e  all  in  all,  and 

peace 
Ptpo  on  her  nitatoriLl  liiJlock  a  laot^uid  note, 
And  watcti  lior  Uarvost  ripeo,  her  herd  ia- 

oreaaC) 
And  the  cEUinon-hull«t  ruat  od  the  alothful 

Mhoroj 
Acd  the  L'ohwrob  woven  iwiroaa  the  cannon^s 

throat 
Shall  fibdkfl  tiia  threaded  tears  in  the  wind  no 

raoru! 
And  aa  mouths  roa  on,  and  rumor  of  battle 

*It  IB  Limu,  it  is  time,  O,  passioaate  heortl' 
taid  I. 


(For  I  cleaved  to  a  cause  that  I  felt  te  be  pam 

and  tmo) 
*  tt  ia  time,  O,  pa«BloQiite  hearty  and  oaked 

eye, 
Tho  old'hyatericiil  moek  diaeaso  should  die  V  *' 

The  goiid  that  Tennyson  looked  for, 
and  more  good,  too,  Kingsley  has 
found.  Hia  heart  beat  with  the  heart 
of  his  countr3%  pulse  for  pulse,  through 
all  the  weary,  terrible  months  of  tho 
war  ;  and,  when  the  war  was  done,  his 
first  thought  was  to  put  the  lesson  it 
had  taught  him  into  words.  This  work 
is  no  light  work,  when  it  is  a  Christiaa 
poet  and  a  Christian  patriot  who  is  to 
do  it.  That  rush  of  victory  at  the  Alma 
— that  gallop  with  death  at  Bakklava — 
that  mdee  of  heroes  at  Inkc^rmann— and 
that  long  agony  of  the  trenches,  did  not 
pass  before  Charles  Kingsley  as  a  page- 
ant kindling  up  in  his  soul  a  poor  rap- 
ture of  song.  For  in  all  tlio  horror 
and  in  all  the  glory  of  those  days,  in 
the  anguish  and  in  the  exultation  of 
England,  he  saw  the  moving  hand  of 
Heaven,  and  he  found,  in  this  mighty 
spectacle  of  a  nation's  strife,  and  sharao, 
and  sorrow,  what  he  would  find  in  tho 
simplest  story  of  a  human  heart,  a  very 
golemn  dealing  of  God  with  men,  and  a 
new  reading  out  to  him  and  to  his  of 
truths  as  old  OS  Christianity,  and  yet 
as  fresh  to  every  living  man  as  his  own 
temptations  are,  his  own  bopes  and  deso- 
lations,  liis  own  affections,  wnjtched- 
n esses,  and  sins. 

Therefore  it  is  that  Kingsley  has 
given  to  his  new  novel  this  name — 
♦*  Two  Years  Ago*' — which  seems  to  re- 
fer us  to  tho  events  of  a  passing  age  ; 
and  yet  really  points  us  to  thoughts  and 
emotions  which  transcend  all  time — ► 
which  seems  to  confine  our  interest  to 
one  race  and  land,  and  yet  involves  ufl 
in  principles  whereof  the  application  iB 
wide  as  tho  creeds  of  men.  And  as  in 
criticising,  so  in  reading  his  book*  this 
roust  be  homo  steadily  in  mindj  if  wo 
would  do  justice  either  to  the  author 
or  ourselves.  Not  that  it  is  impossible 
to  learn  tlie  lesson  of  ♦*Two  Years 
Ago*^  without  being  distinctly  consoioas 
that  the  author  meant  to  teach  it  us. 
For  that  lesson  was  so  thorcjughly  mas- 
tered by  himself,  and  had  entered  so 
absolutely  int<i  his  own  mind  and  heart, 
that  it  pervades  tho  book  Uke  an  atmos- 
phere, and,  while  it  is  nowhere  positive- 
ly obtruded,  cannot  fail  to  write  itself 
out  in  the  quickened  breathing  and 
heightened  color  of  every  brave   and 
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generous  man  or  woman  who  gimp!y 
follows  the  poet's  guidatice,  never  heed- 
ing how  like  are  his  *^  E;]Dging  rohoa**  to 
the  garmpnts  of  the  altxu*. 

But  It  will  be  inipossiblo  for  any  one 
to  estimate  aright  or  adequately  to  re- 
cognizor the  power  displayed  in  this 
extraordinary  book,  without  grasping 
firmly  aod  fully  the  central  and  dotnin- 
ant  idea  of  its  coDstruction,  That  idea 
once  seized,  much  that  might  have 
■eemed,  when  looked  at  from  beneath » 
mere  BUperflaoua  opisudii,  will  be  seen 
to  spring  moat  really  from  the  neces- 
sary life  of  tho  composition. 

*'  Two  Years  Ago,"  for  instance,  is  a 
novel  without  a  hero  or  a  hea-oine.  Four 
men  come  and  go  through  its  pages, 
making  love  to,  and  variously  coraplicat- 
ing  the  lives  of  as  many  women ;  and 
yet  no  one  of  these  men  or  these  women 
monopolizes  bo  large  a  i^hiu'C  of  the 
reader's  attention  and  interest  as  to 
throw  the  others  quite  into  a  secondary 
position.  Now,  a  novel  without  a  hero 
or  h(Toine  is  a  very  mi  usual  novel ;  and 
as  everybody  revolts  at  tir-st  from  what 
is  unusual,  many  people,  no  doubt,  will 
think  this  a  sad  fault  in  the  book.  It 
is,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  its  highest 
merit 9»  for  the  generative  idea  of  the 
work  requires  that  our  special  interest 
in  the  fortunes  of  this  or  that  person 
should  be  subordioated  to  our  percep- 
tions of  the  wonderful  manner  in  which 
reahty — reality  of  passion,  of  purpose, 
and  of  effort — vindicates  by  its  absence, 
as  well  as  by  its  presence,  the  ways  of 
God,  and  bears  witness  of  Him  to  men. 
This  IB  the  upshot  of  the  hook;  the 
sum  of  the  whole  matter — for  this  Kings- 
ley  holds  to  be  the  lesson  of*'  Two  Years 
Ago.'*  It  is  to  him  what  the  lesson  of 
all  history  is  to  Carlyle,  Ho  sees 
alike  in  the  dismal  disasters  which  in- 
competency and  presumption  brought 
upon  England's  gallant  army,  and  in 
the  heroism  of  England^s  soldier  sons, 
and  In  the  saintly  devotion  of  her  daugh- 
ters— alike  in  all  the  good  and  io  all  the 
ill  of  that  eventful  season,  simply  a  n*^w 
and  tremendous  proclamation  of  God's 
wrath  against  shams,  and  blunders,  and 
vanity,  and  of  His  everlasting  presence 
witli  simplicity,  sincerity,  faith,  and 
courage. 

The  personages  of  the  story,  through 

which  Kingsley  has  undertaken  to  set 

forth   this   teaching,    may    be  arrayed 

somewhat  after  tlio   mtinner  of   them 

write  dramas,  in  this  wise  fullowiug* 


Two  years  ago,  the  outbreak  of  the 
great  European  war  fonnd  in  Englandi 
and  occupying  towards  each  other  the 
various  relations  of  ordinary  English 
life,  such  as  English  life  has  been  during 
the  feverish  twenty  years  of  steatn-his- 
tury,  certain  persons  more  or  less  inter^ 
esting,  either  from  their  character  or 
their  position.  Some  of  these  persons 
\»elonged  to  what  ore  called  the  better 
classes  of  English  society,  and  wew 
certainly  no  worse,  if  tliey  were  not 
much  better  than  tlio  average  membeif 
of  tlieir  order.  Of  these  were  Lord 
Scoutbusb,  a  young  peer  and  guards- 
man, a  **  good-hearted,  wbole-eonled 
fellow,"  in  the  St  Jameses  street  accept 
ation  of  these  terms ;  generoas,  well- 
bred,  honorable,  frivolous  as  much  by 
habit  as  by  constitution,  flighty,  in* 
adequate,  certainly  not  very  happy, 
nor,  indeed,  very  positively  eistimable, 
and  yet  really  willing  and  even  anxious 
to  be  a  brighter,  and  better,  and  more 
useful  man,  if  by  any  means  he  could 
compass  such  ends ;  and  of  these,  too, 
were  Lord  Scontbush's  sisters,  Yalejiota 
and  Lucia  St.  Jui^t — Valencia,  a  sweety 
lovely,  and  lovable*  half-spoilt  woman 
of  the  world,  a  tiery  heart  and  a  pa** 
sionate  sooi  hidden  in  a  character  way- 
ward capricious,  undefined,  a  crea- 
ture to  be  pitied  at  once  and  adored, 
wept  over,  and  worshi]ied,  a  being  hard 
enough  to  seize  and  hold,  but  il  onea 
seized  and  held,  a  most  true  and  graoi* 
ouB  woman — Lucia,  a  wife  wedded  tn 
the  iush  of  ti  young  romoatio  paamoo, 
and  clinging,  after  the  sweet  ramanoo 
of  life  had  been  cruelly  worn  away 
from  her  heart  and  her  home,  with  a 
kind  of  hushed  and  desperate  ten- 
derness to  the  idol  she  had  made  for 
herself;  a  <]uiet  martyr  to  that  rayateiT 
of  utter  self-surrender  which  meti  ao 
glibly  cull  the  **  devotion  of  women/'  mid 
count  upon  as  calmly,  as  if  it  were  tbd 
simplest  tiling  in  nature,  not  worth, 
indeed,  so  much  as  the  pains  of  looking 
for  its  sacred  meaning. 

Not  quite  of  the  same  rank  and  bree^ 
ing  with  tliis  noble  family  were  the  per- 
sons most  intimately  connected  with  its 
fates.  Elsloy  Vavasoui',  Lucia's  do- 
mestic Juggernaut,  though  the  world 
knew  him  two  years  ago  only  us  poet^ 
gentleman,  and  husband  of  a  viscounr^ 
sister,  had  begun  Hfe,  and,  in  fact, 
makes  the  acquaintance  of  Kingsley^i 
readers  in  the  openmg  chapter  of  the 
book,  as  John  Briggs— botae-boy  and 
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iipprenticG  to  the  leading  moJicjil  prac- 
titioner of  Wliitburj  ti/wn,  Ik?  had  a 
8oul  ahoT^  pealles  and  mortart?,  how- 
over,  and  so  had  run  away  from  his 
benefactor  and  b€st  friend,  and  from  all 
hiB  fmniljf  iu  a  fit  of  rage  against  bis 
fellow-apprenticft,  after  nearly  poison- 
ing the  most  respectable  old  banker  in 
the  towDi  by  giving  him  a  frightful 
dose,  mixed  for  quite  another  person. 
Geniua  he  had,  this  John  Briggs,  of  a 
certain  kind,  and  a  gonial  nature,  alter- 
nately fierce  and  feeble,  as  such  natures 
are  wont  to  be ;  a  braiu  less  acceaaible 
to  inspiration  than  addicted  to  self- 
tntoxication ;  a  f^pirit  delighting  in  adu* 
latiuns  and  nspi rations  moro  than  in 
achievements  and  affection*  He  was,  in 
short,  what  not  a  few  bhizing  lights  of 
these  latter  days  have  been — a  curious 
and  pathetic  creature,  combining  in  on© 
altogether  lament^vblo  entity,  the  bouI 
of  a  Brahunii  with  the  mind  of  a  Saddu- 
cee,  and  the  soubos  of  a  Sybarite.  Not 
much  like  Elsley  Vavasour,  is  Frank 
Ileadley,  the  curate  of  Aberalva,  and 
the  true,  devoted  lover  of  Valencia  St, 
Just.  Two  years  ago,  tho  cholera  in 
his  parish,  and  war  iu  his  land,  and  love 
in  his  own  manly  soul,  found  him  a 
perplexed,  bewilderedt  but,  altogether, 
right- hear  ted  t  noble,  and  high-spirit- 
ed man,  tryiog  to  be  a  priest  of  God 
according  to  what  he  fancied  his  com- 
mission from  the  church  to  be,  rather 
than  according  to  his  authentic  capacity, 
ftnd  the  oonsecratioti  of  God  in  his  own 
Bimplo  manhood ;  trying  to  govern  and 
guide  other  men,  while ^o  was  striving 
to  put  down  and  put  out  of  sight  all  in 
his  own  nature  that  drew  him  most 
closely  and  sympathizingly  to  them, 
and  BO,  very  naturally,  **  coming  to 
grief**  all  tho  while. 

Tom  Thmrnall,  again,  led  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind  of  life  from  Ileadley.  From 
his  youth  up,  a  mortal  fuU  of  re- 
sources, spirit,  passions,  and  percep- 
tions— a  quick-handedt  <juiok-sighted, 
quick- though  ted  Ulysses  of  a  man,  Tom 
ThurnaE  had  come  home  to  England 
two  years  ago,  from  an  Odyssey  of 
years,  lailen  with  Australian  gold  enough 
to  cheer  his  poor  old  father's  lonely 
firedde  forever;  and  having;  lost  the 
BOMd  in  a  shipwreck  oq  his  native 
coast,  had  forthwith  set  to  work  to 
make  up  his  fortunes  again  in  the  viU 
lage  whereof  the  Viscount  Scouthush 
was  chief  lord  and  man  of  rank*  There 
he  fltambled  ou  Mr.  Vavasour,  10  whom 


he  recognbed  his  old  fellow*approntice, 
John  Briggs,  and  on  Frank  Headley, 
whose  clerical  ways  amused  bim  as 
much  as  his  stout,  true  nature  attract- 
ed ;  and  there  Tom  Thumall  set  to  work 
to  ac<juire  iofiuenco  and  pounds  sterling, 
much  after  the  manner  and  in  the  spirit 
of  the  old  Viking,  who  professed  to  be- 
lieve neither  iu  Christ,  nor  Mahomdt, 
nor  Odin,  but  in  his  own  good  sword* 
and  the  keel  of  his  own  sea -dragon ! 
Tom  is  not  left,  us  will  easily  be  sup- 
posed, without  a  romance.  Ho  loves, 
m  his  Berserking  way,  the  beautiful^ 
fanatical  young  schoolmistress  of 
Aberalva»  Grace  Harvey ♦  who  had  saved 
his  life  from  tho  shipwrt^ck,  and  given 
her  heart  to  the  man  whom  she  had 
snatched  from  the  abyss.  And  he  has 
a  vague  connection,  never  cleared  up 
wholly,  till  the  story  has  considerably 
advanced,  with  a  strange,  tropical  crea- 
ture, the  Signora  Cordifiamma,  who  is 
the  wonder  and  delight  of  London,  and 
to  whom  Lord  Scoutbu^h  pays  hopeless, 
fruitless,  piteous  court.  Her  Scout- 
hush  sees  most  frequently  at  the  house 
of  his  friend  Claude  Mellot,  the  painter, 
and  yabina,  his  wife — two  very  charm- 
ing, gay,  affectionate,  brilliant,  happy 
souls,  who  live  in  the  most  delectable 
possible  hamming- bird* 3  nest  of  a  home 
— 'bright  with  pictures,  and  sweet  mth 
flowers — an  ideal  artist's  paradise;  so 
fair,  you  wonder  that  oven  Scoutbuah'a 
stammering  suit  should  not  prosper  ;vith- 
iu  its  enchanted  bounds.  Or,  rather,  you 
might  80  wonder,  were  it  not  for  the 
presence  tliere  of  an  accomplished, 
stately,  and  handsome  American,  who 
kneels  nearer  to  the  luxurious  beauty, 
and  wields  a  stronger  word,  and  a 
clearer*  it  is  plain,  than  the  poor  little 
warm-hearted  peer. 

Such  arc  the  leading  personages  upon 
whose  fates  and  characters  the  etonn  of 
"  Two  Years  Ago**  comes  down,  to  de- 
velope  and  decide  them  forever.  How 
it  comes  to  pass  that  an  American 
is  brought  within  the  scope  of  tliis  his- 
tory, we  shall  presently  show.  We 
must  now  ask  the  reader  to  go  to  tho 
perusal  or  reporusal  of  the  book  itself, 
with  this  conception  of  it  in  his  mind, 
and  then  to  tell  us  whether  we  are  not 
right  in  pronouncing  **  Two  Years  Ago" 
to  be  not  only  the  most  powerfully- 
written  and  the  most  exuberant  in  life 
of  all  the  books  which  Kingsley  has 

fiven  to  the  world,  but  the  motit  00- 
erent  also,  and  complete  in  on  artijitio 
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sense.     Let  him  note  the  tact  and  skill 
with  whicli  the  story  is  gradually  pro- 
I  pared  to   receive   the  grout   thuiitler- 
i  stroke  of  the  judgment-duy  of  *^  Two 
1  Years  Ago" — how  that  Btroko  falls  on 
I  the  family  of  the  Viscount,  when  the 
!  youDg  lord  is  best  prepared,  by  the  dis- 
f  appointment  of  hm  finst  noblo  pasaiont 
for   the  fiolemn  disciplino  of  patnotic 
duty,    and    when   VaJencia    has    b<HMi 
melted,  by  her  sister'a  misery  mid  her 
r  lover's  truth,  into  the  mood  of  true  wo- 
I  manhood — how   Ebley,  the  wretohed, 
I  iolf-tormented    mndmani    who    had   so 
sedulously  unfitted  himself  for  the  life 
'  of  reality,  vanishes  away  iu  the  terriblo 
light  of  the  crisis,  making  the  lesson  of 
hope  more  solemn  by  a  contrasted  warn- 
ing   of   de.npair — !iow    Tom   Thurmill 
}  rushes  exultingly  forth  in  the  pride  of 
[his  own  strength,  and  pluck,  and  keen 
fwit^,  to  the  conflict,  there  to  gain,  for 
itlio  firnt  time,    the   higher   lessons  of 
I  God's  fiovereifrnty  and  God's  will — and 
I'how  Grace  Harvoyt  the  sweet  fanmtio 
of  Methodism,  learns,  in  the  anguiaht 
and  the  humiliations,  and  the  anxieties 
of  a  true  passion  in  her  own  heart,  such 
new  teachings  of  the  Father,  whom  she 
had  ignorantly  worshiped — how  Frank 
f  Headley  confirms,  in  the  stem  experience 
©f  the  Crimea,   the   manly  wisdom  to 
wliich  the  trials  of  his  afflicted  pansh 
and  the  unconquerable  emotions  of  his 
I  own  love -stricken  nature  had  brought 
him.     Upon  the  secondary  eharactera, 
and  the  incidental  figures,  even,  of  the 
scene,  the  light  of  the  author's  central 
idea   fails  and   glows.      It    kindles    a 
deeper  fire  in  the  fervid  eyes  of  the 
American  Stangrave,  when  he  takes  up 
the  cross  of  a  noble  and  serious  pur- 
pose, at  the  feet  of  the  woman  whom  he 
loves  with  heart  and  soul,   as  a   man 
fihould ;  it  throws  a  soft,  mild  splendor 
upon  the  sweet  old  face  and  sightless 
eyes  of  the  aged  father,  who  waits  so 
[long  for  his   far-away  wandering  son 
Tom  ;  it  touches  into  a  healthy  day  the 
dimmed  and  bloodshot  gaze  of  the  Com- 
I  wall  Squire  Tre booze,  and  it  lends  one 
[ijrief  moment  of  beauty   to  the   wan 
fand  haggard  faces  that  flaunt  in  the 
easlight  of  the  thronged  and  steaming 
Strand. 
It  was  the  leading  fault  of  * 'Alton 
'  Locke,**  that  the  fictitious  element  in 
that  book,  the  ideal  of  the  author,  was 
not  welded  in  naturally  and  simply  witii 
the  real  substance  of  the  story.     Char- 
ts  drawn  with  uosurpassod  truth. 


and  force,  and  ardor,  were  enveloped  in 
an  atmosphere  essentially  false  in  tone. 
No  such  fault  con  be  found  with  **Two 
Years  Ago.'*  The  atmosphere  of  ** Al- 
ton Locke**  was  the  breath  of  convic- 
tioDs  by  no  means  common  to  all  think- 
ing  Englishmen;  oonvictions,  indeed* 
so  far  fmm  being  common,  that  half  the 
critics  in  England  at  once  cried  out 
upon  the  book  as  possessed  with  a  spirit 
of  Socialism i  which  was  as  sensible  and 
rational  a  cry  as  it  would  have  been  for 
them  to  exclaim  against  it  on  the  scoiv 
of  its  pervading  Mahometanism,  or  Mar* 
monism,  or  Puganism.  That  the  sense 
of  tlie  condition  of  the  workitig^-claaseSi 
audi  iilK>ve  all,  of  the  working-cloMet 
exposed  to  quasi-intellectual  in^uenees^ 
and  the  perception  of  the  possibilities 
involved  in  their  condition,  which  found 
eipression  in  ** Alton  Locke,**  should 
ever  have  been  mistaken  by  Kaglish- 
meu  of  decent  intelligence,  and  a  com* 
petent  acquaintance  with  the  French 
grammar,  for  Socialhmt  was  a  blunder 
so  outrageously  ridiculous,  an  intibecili^ 
so  simply  ludicrous,  that  it  could  never 
have  been  perpetrated,  had  not  the 
masses  of  educated  Englishmen  at  that 
time  been  grossly  ignorant  of  the  state 
of  England,  and  culpably  unfamiliar 
with  the  needs  of  their  country,  and  the 
duties  of  their  own  station.  It  was  la 
he  expected,  therefore^  that  the  author 
of  * 'Alton  Locke"  should  deal  with  hti 
subject  in  an  exaggerated  and  oi^r- 
wrought  way.  In  '*Two  Years  Ago»** 
on  the  contrary,  Kings  ley  is  speaking 
the  experience  of  all  En  gland »  and 
simply  talking  homo  to  the  hearts  of 
the  vast  majority  of  his  countrymen  and 
countrywomen.  While  it  was  ahnogt 
true,  in  a  certain  sense,  of  •*Altott 
Locke,**  that  it  was  worthless  ae  a 
whole,  and  wonderful  iu  details ;  that  its 
episodes  were  hurried,  crowded,  and  in* 
felicitously  placed  ^  while  thoy  were  yet 
so  moving,  so  poignant  with  truth,  and 
so  superbly  dithyrambic,  that  you  would 
not  wiUingly  have  spared  one  of  them 
all,  it  is  true  more  absolutely  of  *•  Two 
Years  Ago,**  that  the  astonishing  gWv 
and  weaUh  of  its  details  are  fully  ri- 
valed by  the  completeness  and  pictur- 
esque entcmble  of  the  conoposition. 
There  will,  doubtless,  be  pc*oj»lt«  found, 
who  will  complain  of  the  multitude  of 
interests  and  the  complication  of  inci- 
dents presented  to  them  in  thia  book, 
as  there  are  people  who  quarrel  with 
the   **  Paradise"'  of  Tintoretto   on  the 
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[jaioo  grouncl ;  but  tho  only  answer  to 
»  miide  IB  the  one  case  as  in  the  other 
I '(and  we  are  sorry  thero  is  no  more  con- 
rlolatory  reply  to  bo  found)  must  bo, 
that  neither  the  **  Paradise'*  nor  **  Two 
Years  Ago*-  was  composed  excepting 
for  those  who  havo  eyes  to  see  ana 
hearts  to  understand. 

To  Buch  persona  as  these  latter  it 
will  Beem»  we  hope,  a  superEnoua  task 
for  us  to  point  out  tho  relntion  which 
tho  American  Stangrave  and  the  great 
isauo  of  onr  own  politics  bear  to  the 
theme  of  Kingalej'a  book.  But  parti- 
fion  declamations  and  vulgar  prejudices 
have  don©  bo  much  to  cloud  and  con- 
fuse the  natural  faces  of  England  and 
America  in  each  other's  sight,  that  it  is 
really  worth  while  for  us  to  seize  this 
opportmnty  of  vindicating  with  a  word 
tho  noble  attempt  of  an  English  man 
of  genius,  and  liberal  faith  and  generous 
Byrapathies,  to  make  matters  plainer 
between  usj  though  it  is  indeed  a 
shame  to  any  American  if  ho  needs 
Kingsley'S  wurd,  or  the  word  of  any 
other  man,  to  show  him  how  truly  we, 
too,  as  well  as  our  British  cuusinst 
needed  and  need  a  profound  spiritaal 
awakening  out  of  our  dull  devotion  to 
material  iuteresti?,  and  our  preposterous 
notion  that  the  world  is  driving  on,  hit 
or  misg,  right  or  wrong,  to  some  cer- 
tainty, at  least,  of  bread  and  butter, 
and  general  gross  con  ten  tt  fatness,  and 
plenty. 

This  is  not  tho  place  for  us  to  enter 
upon  a  political  dechunation  against  this 
party  or  that,  and,  if  it  were,  we  should 
have  no  such  declamation  to  enter  upon. 
For,  neither  by  ono  party,  nor  by  an- 
other, nor  by  one  section  nor  by  another, 
have  we  in  America  been  bbnded  and 
bewildered  so  as  to  make  the  sublime  and 
enduring  interests  of  liberty,  and  roa- 
fl<tnable  progress,  and  Christian  civiliza- 
L  tion  subordinate  to  the  fleeting  interests 
[e£  trade  and  enterprL^e,  and  to  thrust  tho 
l«overeign  beneath  the  throne  which  he 
}  ahould  fill,     Tho  canker  of  oar  national 
r  character  has  been  tho  canker  of  the 
!  age  —  the  frightful  egotism  which  do* 
I  «trtjys  the  individual  only  to  spread  over 
[the  community  to  which  he  belongs,  and 
I  eatfl  out  at  once  the  happiness  of  private 
J  homes  and  tho  righteousness  of  the  pub- 
llio  weal.    And,  juist  in  propi»rtiou  to  the 
f  opportunities  of  egotism  afforded  by  a 
I  State  of  things  in  which  tho  chances  of 
lindiTidual  success  are  greatly  multiplied 
I  while  the  necessity  of  individual  success 
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is  not  diminished,  has  been  tho  dcvel* 
opment  of  modem  egotism  in  America. 
In  no  country  under  heaven  have  the 
doctrines  of  laisscz  fairs  been  pushed 
to  such  on  extreme  as  among  ourselves. 
This  is  so  true,  that  it  may  almost  be 
said  that  the  only  passion  and  the  only 
purpose,  suflS^ciently  organized  and  suffi- 
ciently developed  in  America  to  deserve 
tlie  name  of  a  national  passion  and  a 
natitmal  purpose,  have  been  the  passion 
and  the  purpose  of  Slavery  Extension. 
The  Proe  Statea  have  left  Liberty  to 
take  care  of  itself.  Tho  Slave  States 
have  taken  care  of  Slavery,  and  that 
with  all  their  might.  The  American 
citizen  of  the  Free  Stutes,  not  tibsori>ed 
Ui  his  own  busiaofls  and  family  pur- 
poses, has  been  really  at  a  loss,  for 
years,  in  which  direction  to  look  for  a 
great  national  object  worthy  the  devo- 
tion of  a  mim.  Unless  be  was  willing 
to  be  a  traitor  to  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution  —  the  immortalities  of  Law 
and  Liberty — be  could  not  throw  him- 
self into  a  political  career  in  which  liis 
sagacity  and  his  instincts  must  soon 
teach  him  that  be  had  only  a  subordi- 
nate part  to  play,  so  lon^  as  he  refused 
to  acquiesce  in  tho  growing  tendencies 
of  the  iTiling  powers  in  the  Union 
toward  the  extension  and  establishment 
of  slavery.  He  could  not  give  himself 
heartily  to  the  party  of  the  abolition- 
ista,  because  he  could  not  help  seeing 
that  their  alms  were  narrow  and  their 
spirit  intolerant  and  bitter.  What, 
then,  was  be  to  do  T  And  what  has  he 
done  ? 

Let  the  gradual  decline  of  states- 
manlike ability,  the  gradual  abdication 
of  high  political  thinking  ot  the  North, 
and  the  gradual  victories  of  the  ex- 
treme Southern  party,  give  the  melau- 
choly  answer ! 

Do  we  suppose  that  all  this  while  our 
history  baa  been  acted  in  a  comer  ? 
that  nobody  has  cared  enough  about 
us,  or  watched  us  closely  enough,  to 
see  hoW*  things  were  going  in  these 
United  States  ?  On  the  contrary  1  we 
have  been  shouting  ahiud  to  the  wbolci 
world  that  wa  were  the  altogether  most 
interesting  people  on  earth,  and  the 
worthiest  to  he  studied.  Wheu  Europe 
shook  with  revolution,  we  called  upon 
all  the  trembling  aristocracies  and  all 
the  struggling  democracies  of  men  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  and  learn  bow  men 
should  be  governed,  and  what  men 
oould  m"ke  of  themselves.     We  have 
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eljwaored  for  admiration ;  and  to  de- 
Ijaiiiid  11^ miration  ii^  to  chul lunge  crid- 
obiti.  Above  all,  docs  such  a  domaad 
lohttllenge  criticism  from  those  who  really 
I'deaire  to  lovo  us,  and  to  admire  us,  and 
Ito  get  some  help  and  good  from  U3. 

Thp  liberals  of  Europe  cannot  but  be 
Ipassionatelj  interested  in  uh.  If  we  go 
■tight  their  going  right  ia  thereby  more 
]#Diidly  assured*  If  we  go  wrong,  the 
]  whole  work  to  be  dono  for  mankind  is 
Efnade  a  hundredfold  harder.  And"  so 
I  the  liberals  of  Europe  have  watched 
I  Us  very  closely  —  those  of  them  most 
[  closelyj  who,  lovijig  um  best»  and  hiving 
[.best  the  liberty  of  which  wo  make  our 
I  boast,  are  most  anxious  to  he  sure  thai 
[they  are  not  deceived  in  their  estimate 
liof  ud,  and  are  weaving  no  ropes  of  Band 
rfn  the  ties  they  seek  to  attach  us  by, 
I  The  criticism  of  these  men  is  not  lightly 
Ipiissed;  their  doubts  of  us,  if  doubts 
[■tisey  have,  are  Kttle  less  than  agonizing. 
Here  is  the  explanation,  and  in  that 
[explanation  the  justification,  of  Kings- 
j  ley^s  introduction  into  his  story  of  **  Two 
I  Years  Ago"  of  the  American  episode  of 
f Stangrave  and  tho  flavo  girl  whom  he 
I  loves* — ^for  JMarie  Cordifiamma  is  an  ca- 
I  oaped  slave,  the  daughter  of  a  quadroon 
^  mother  and  of  a  white  father. 

He  has  remembered  that  two  years 
I  ago  the  crisis  of  the  great  trial  came 
upon  America  in  the  shape  of  that  Re- 
peal of  the  Missouri  Compromise  which 
[was  the  wor^t  act  of  flagrant  outrage 
[upon  the  sanctities  of  freedom  then  per- 
petrated by  the  Slave  Power  ;  and  ho  has 
Bone  well,  therefore,  to  bring  hia  young 
I  American — Ms  cultivated,  elegant,  self* 
lieeking,  worldly  Northerner — into  eon- 
|tact  then  with  the  realities  of  passion 
Dth  private  and  public,  and  the  solem- 
{aities  of  the  highest  duty,  that  so,  from 
I  the  stormy  text  of  **Two  Years  Ago," 
I  lie  might  read  a  lesson  for  us  who  are  his 
■kindred,  by  our  English  blood  and  our 
free  laws^  bevond  the  seas.  Of  tlie  temper 
in  which  he  has  done  this,  the  book  itself 
will  be  the  sufficient  argument,  to  all  who 
read  it  with  clear  and  righteous  eyes; 
but  we  are  not  sorry  to  have  iu  our 
possession,  and  to  be  able  here  to  use  a 
private  note  from  himgelf,  in  fuller  ox- 
planation  of  the  feeling  whioh  moved  all 
England  to  take  an  interest  so  warm  and 
to  mtelligent  Ln  the  result  of  our  last 
presidential  election,  as  it  impelled  him- 
self to  touch  upon  the  question  of  the 
American  character  and  its  relations  to 
[)ubHo  hfe  at  home  and  abroadt  in  the 


portrnitnro  of  Stangrave.     No  words  of 
ours  could  do  such  justice  to  the  sini^le 
ness,  and  sincerity,  and  good-aenBe  of  J 
this  impuls<^,  as  his  own.     And   he 

they  are : — 

DXAR  -t 

I  have  Bpoken,  en  paxitant,  in  **  Tiro  Y*i__ 
A(^o,"  not  oalf  mv  mind,  but  tho  mind,  1  W 
lieve,  of  the  whole  English  people^  cm  tb* 
preeent  crbia  in  America.  Mr  conviction  i% 
that  tli*sre  ii  not  a  man  in  Kne:laiid  who  u 
worth  Lieteaing  to^  from  the  higbevt  to  tkt 
Inwest,  who  was  not  in  favor  of  Ff^monfc 
The  feeling  for  him  was  the  most  anammoai 
whieh  I  httve  over  witneefed  in  this  countT. 
Of  course,  tho  result  of  on^  future  electing 
like  tho  result  of  this  last,  U  no  ooncem  cif 
oura.  We  rtspect  the  deliberate  coneltuiott 
of  a  great  nation,  and  treat  her  sovt 
with  all  the  honor  due  to  her.  \Ve  are  oo 
fanatics ;  w©  are  ready  to  accept  a  leva  «n! 
imitead  of  a  poaltlvo  jjood.  But,  let  no  man 
fnti^Y  thftt  fitavery  is  regarded  in  Knrland  id 
arijthing^  but  an  evil ;  that  any  Bngliflbni&ii, 
who  would  he  li atoned  to  pulieotjy  acrota  a 
diuu^rtable^  believea  that  ilavery  can  hi 
anyrhiu^  but  a  misery  and  a  Giu-«e  to  *H 
Blav<?  holders. 

Now  tha-o  i^,  in  England,  n  verf  afrQm 
feeling — I  may  say,  affoction — for  the  slav*- 
holderei,  aa  bein^,  for  tho  most  part^  g^entleniea 
of  tho  bcpt  Enffliflh  blood ;  anu,  therefore,  tlii 
Ion  gi  Off  of  EjiglBJid  m,  not  to  pco  thetn  cst&abcd, 
but  delivered.  We  look  upon  them  a*  moi 
hampered  iu  a  fearful  snare — not  spread  bj 
themfidvepj  or  by  their  fathers  either— aod 
wo  desirti  to  bcg  them  treed ^  that  tbey  m»y 
become  worthy  of  themBelveB»  of  their  nation^ 
and  of  their  EDg;lLBh  parentage. 

But,  let  neither  them,  nor  any  miui|  de^etv^ 
hiroRelf  with  llje  nation  that  ♦*  the  pecnUB 
intilitntioii"  i«  looked  on  in  Englaud  with  aoy- 
ttiiiijtr  hut  pimple  abhorrence. 

Mind,  we  are  no  abolitioni?!  f  \^ 

ehall  bo  happy  to  eeo  slavery  .  tte 

earn c  quiet  euthftnasia,  thruugL  .,:,  -  .i  u  hm 
vaniahed  from  our  own  colojuea.  It  is  &  very 
ancient  evil,  and,  therefore,  to  be  buried,  when 
it  die^,  peaceably,  if  not  honorably^  as  po^ 
gamy  got  buried  fifteen  hundred  years  an 
tbronghout  Chri^^tondom,  But  we  do  regara 
it  ft»  no  le^a  unworthy  of  civilized  Cfariiliaa 
men  in  the  niucteenth  ceDtnry,  than  polygi^ 
my  itaelf  La  ;  and  we  do  hopo  to  soo,  ot  loaa^ 
a  cordon  aanitaire  drawn  round  it,  w^hioh  shtfl 
prevent  hn  spreading,  and  loavo  It  to  die  M 
quietly  o»  it  can. 

Any  man,  who  will  draw  that  (Gordon  ■*qi- 
toire — who  wiU  open  the  eyes  of  the  alaTilKsld> 
era  to  see  that  in  tlmt  limitatioD  of  their  owa 
principle  lies  their  only  hopo  of  BtiCety  fn-tm 
the  horrors  of  a  aervilo  war,  or  the  wor«e  hor- 
rors of  unbridled   patrician  deepotism aar 

man  who  will  ehow  them  that  lu  e^tGodiaff 
slavery,  thoy  art^  fighting,  not  only  agaiMi 
tho  coaacienco  of  the  nineteeoth  century,  and 
God,  who  has  inspired  that  conftoietiee,'  bvl 
against  the  whole  tondoncy  of  the  emigranti 
from  the  old  world,  which  mutt  bo  ultimately 
in  favor  of  free  soil  principlea  -,  any  tnati  wl^ 
will  devise  a  method  of  torminatiiig  atavviT 
aftor  a  certain  period,  without  coavQhiuig  tii 
South  bv  interfering  with  vo«ted  rifphts-^S 
method  By  which  we  £nglish  hayo  ab^Ushfidk 
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of  Iile  vciar«,  onr  wont  abnsei  without  blood- 
fb<?d,  almost  wirbont  quarrol — thnt  mim,  my 

dear ,  wilt  be  the  uavioiur  of  his  eoantry  *, 

hf  will  bo  proater  even  Uian  your  great 
Wftjshineton,  becaose  a  doxnestic  sin  is  alwaj's 
more  dimcult  to  face  ibuii  &  foreij^n  wrong ; 
ba  will  be  wfilcomcd  nod  tiTiated,  I  muet  bo- 
lieve,  by  nil  who  are  truly  noble,  bolb  in 
Smith  and  North;  and  hero  in  England  he 
will  bo  looked  on  as  a  hero,  who  haa  saved 
from  ruin— for  1  mujit  use  the  word— a  daugb- 
tcr  of  wbom  England  i«  at  heart  more  proud 
than  of  her  Paclfii.  Colonies  or  her  Indian 
Empire— the  nobla^t  daUf^hter  which  a  mother 
couuLry  ever  brought  into  tho  world.  May 
Go<l  uoad  you  thai  man  ! 

When  I  say  Ihb,  I  helieve  I  apeak  the 
Ih oughts  of  &U  nmks  of  Enslishmou,  Re- 
Biovo  but  wisely  and  well  that  one  fault  of 
tiavcry,  which  mokes  the  real  and  only  bar 
of  difiunioo  hetwoea  us ;  aud  aec  wh  other  a 
ffrudge  remains  on  this  side  llie  Atlantic,  at 
Uie  triumphs  and  gloriea  of  tho  United  States, 

So  much  for  the  motive  of  the  Ameri- 
Cftn  episode.  Of  the  skill  with  which 
it  is  handled^  we  caoDOt  sppak  quite  so 
highly ;  for,  although  the  cbariiotGr  of 
Stangmve  h  admiriibly  sketch<}tl  and 
treated t  and  although  his  relations  to 
tho  main  octors  of  the  story  are  plausi- 
bly enough  de&cribed,  the  conct^ption 
of  Marie^s  career  i»  a  trifli>  t<M>  vivid 
and  meio- dramatic  to  consist  with  the 
tone  of  the  rest  of  the  work.  As  a 
type,  she  is  wonderfully  well  drawn — 
the  idiosynGrasies  of  the  mixed  blood 
beittg  seized  with  an  insight  quite 
ama^lngi  and  painted  with  a  minute- 
ness and  reality  worthy  of  Balzac. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  prob- 
ability of  Moneys  theatrical  history, 
every  man  at  all  familiar  with  the  char- 
acter and  temperament  of  the  mixed 
inccs  will  recognize  the  hand  of  a  mas- 
ter in  Marie's  intercourse  with  her  lov(^r» 
and  with  Sabina  Mellot  You  need  not 
look  for  the  pmk- purple  of  the  finger- 
nails after  listening  to  the  confession 
which  the  poor,  proud,  passionate  girl 
pours  out  to  her  sweet  and  sagacious 
friend  while  the  small  white  hand  of  the 
artist's  wife  plays  with  her  glossy  black 
curls. 

We  have  dwelt  mainly  on  the  con- 
oention  of  this  new  novels  because  we 
hold  it  best  that  whoever  wishes  to  enter 
Upon  and  enjoy  so  rich  a  realm  should  not 
wander  into  it  as  into  a  fool's  paradise. 
Kor  can  we  think  that  all  our  preaching 
'  will  seem  superfiuous^  eveu  to  those  who 
read  tlie  hook  with  understanding  hearts, 
For»  ju9t  as  a  novel — as  a  story  of  hu- 
man lives,  and  thoughts^  and  troubles, 
and  happiuesst  made  interesting  by  its 
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Bimple  reality — "Tw^YSrs  Ago"  is 
60  admirably  abundant  in  attractiont* 
that  many  a  man  will  never  think  of  its 
meaning  till  long  after  he  has  fdled 
h-imself  with  the  power  of  its  pictures 
and  its  poetry.  The  men  and  womeni 
through  whom  Kingsley  utter.-^  bin  les- 
son, are  not  mere  types  and  uamest  but 
most  fresh,  and  quick,  and  positive 
creations.  It  is  long  since  ^e  have 
fallen  in  with  a  book  so  crowded  with 
characters — each  of  whom,  however 
quickly  he  may  come  and  go,  leave* 
with  you  a  memory  of  himself,  as  of  a 
person  whom  you  met,  you  know  not 
wheret  but  never  can  confound,  thenQ«>- 
forth  and  farever,  with  any  other  image 
in  your  mind. 

The  old  naturalist,  Dr*  Thumall, 
witli  his  wise,  sweet,  patient  heart,  and 
that  light  within  which  blindness  cannot 
quench  ;  tho  banker,  Armsworth,  just  a 
shade  conventional,  perhaps,  but  racy 
and  real,  too,  vociferous,  dogmatic,  just, 
and  generous  ;  the  moon,  dismal  village 
apothecary.  Hale,  with  his  shattered, 
dowdy,  opium-eating,  vulgar  wife,  and 
his  petulant,  luxurious,  gossiping,  ijn- 
easy  daughter ;  tho  magnificent  Cornish 
seamen,  equally  ready  to  duck  a  ranter, 
snub  a  parson,  and  leap  into  tho  bailing 
pit  of  the  waters  to  save  a  sailor  or  a 
shipi  the  west-country  squireen,  Tre- 
booze,  and  Lis  domestic  angel  in  **  a 
housemaid's  shape;**  tho  glorious  old 
Major  Campbell,  with  his  buried  pas- 
sion in  his  heart,  and  its  immortal 
beauty  in  his  soul ;  these  are  all  living 
and  real  personages,  and  personnges  so 
various  in  origin,  station,  and  oharacter* 
that  the  fidelity  and  force  with  which 
they  are  drawn  argue  in  the  author  an 
experience  as  extensive  as  his  faculty 
of  observation  is  refined  and  vigoroua. 
That  B  man  should  know  his  fellow-men, 
of  all  sorts  and  kinds,  so  well  as  Kings- 
ley  proves  Id ni self  to  know  them,  is  a 
splendid  testimony  to  the  warmth  of  his 
heart,  as  well  as  to  the  strength  of  his 
intellect,  for  no  man  can  understand  the 
motives  and  the  ways  of  human  crea- 
tures who  does  not  sympathize  with  hu- 
man creatures  truly,  in  all  their  sorrows, 
joys,  and  sins. 

How  much  criticism  of  the  style  and 
literary  execution  of  this  novel  has  been 
implied  in  what  we  have  said  we  muat 
leave  our  readers  to  estimate  for  them- 
selves, when  the  subsiding  glow  of  their 
interest  in  the  thing  done  shall  leave 
them  at  leisure  to  speculate  on  the  way 
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of  itf  doing.  But  we  gnppose  that  a 
\  eritie's  duty  most  he  discharsed  in  the 
form^  If  he  does  not  wish  to  KeaTo  him« 
•tilf  op<*n  to  those  chaxges  of  obscurity 
or  imc^rtalDty  which  ore  the  easy  re- 
torts of  indoloDoe  or  iodifforpnce ;  and 
we  must  eay  oar  say,  as  briefly,  there- 
for^, as  we  may,  upon  these  heads* 
Briefly t  then,  **  Two  Years*  Ago*'  seems 
t^j  us  to  be  as  much  the  best  of  Charles 
Kitigflley^a  books*  m  point  of  style  and 
esficntioiiv  aa  it  is  in  respect  of  dra- 
matio  life  and  systematic  puzpose.  He 
has  achieved  in  it  the  dimcult  pDjblem 
of  treating  a  theme  at  once  largely  and 
closely.     Every  touch  is  as  clear  and 

gositivc  as  the  whole  resnlt  is  compre- 
ensive  and  solemn.  His  old*  warm 
sympathy  with  the  moods  of  nature  as 
well  as  with  the  minds  of  men— his  racy, 
eenial  humor — his  poetic  perception  of 
beauty  in  sound  and  sight — his  worship 
of  woman,  in  nowise  blind  or  send- 
tnenlnlf  but  clear,  and  manly»  and  pas- 
sionate, all  have  been  with  him  in  this 
work,  and  the  glow,  and  strength,  and 
grace  of  them  are  in  his  UmguagOf  and 
I  the  muiic  of  tliem  is  in  the  rhythm  of 
his  periods  and  his  sentences.  The 
tendency  to  poetic  modulation  in  prose 
c^»mposHioo,  which  is  as  conspicuous  in 
his  writings  as  it  is  in  those  of  all  men 
who  feel  deeply  while  they  think  strong- 
ly, wa.s  never  more  conspicuous  than  in 
**  Two  Years  Ago."  The  opening  sen- 
tences of  the  book  pass  easily  mto  a 
kind  of  Scandinavian  chant,  and  this 
without  the  least  affectation  of  such  an 
effect,  for  nothing  could  be  more  natural 
than  the  disposition  of  the  words. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  many  another 
passage,  which  wo  have  no  space  to 
quoto  and  no  dispogilion  to  descant 
upon  without  quoting*  The  amateur 
uf  word -painting  J  who  has  accustomed 
hiuiHelf  to  look  to  the  author  of  **  Yeaat,** 
and  *vAmyas  Lojgb,^^  and  '*  Hypatia," 
{itv  inajL^uilicent  pictures  of  human  pas- 
Niou  and  of  natural  beauty,  will  not  be  dis- 
appoiritod  of  his  pleasure  in  **  Two 
Yeurrt  Ago/*  The  account  of  the 
wri'ck  t»f  the  Hesporua,  in  the  opening 
of  tbo  book,  is  one  of  the  finest  descrip- 
e  ever  written  of  a  s^torm  off  shore, 
the  tein[)e»t  of  thunder  and  raini 
through  which  the  mud  poet  Eleley  ia 
hnntt'd  ovur  tho  mountains  of  Wales, 
trill  never  be  rivaled  on  canvas  till  the 


spirits  of  Salvator  and  of  Turner  shall 
be  mingled  in  one  mortal  maiL. 

The  love -scenes  of  thi«  Doviel  axe 
certainly  not  less  wooderful  th&n  its 
graphic  landscapes,  and  its  paintiagr  of 
masculine  strength  or  weaJcness.  Ths 
bterview  in  which  Frank  Headley  firsij 
moves  the  heart  of  Valencia  St.  Jii8t» 
and  that  in  which  ho  wins  her  hand. 
Wi^uld  suffice,  of  themselves,  to  prow 
King^ley  a  closer  and  keener  stadaal 
of  the  heart  of  woman  than  any  Eng* 
lish  novelist  of  the  day.  We  must  pan 
into  the  company  of  the  poets  to  find 
any  rival  for  him  in  his  knowledge  of 
the  wayward,  subtle,  delicious,  and 
noble  attributes  of  womanhood,  or  in 
his  mastery  over  the  spring's  of  feeliai; 
and  of  action  in  the  woman  ly  natnre.  If 
any  man  can  remove  the  reproach 
which  has  rested,  and  justly  rested* 
upon  English  fiction,  of  extreme  poverty 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  treatment  aad 
development  of  female  character,  tha 
author  of  the  *'  Saint's  Tragedy**  should 
be  that  man ;  and  we  look  to  see  faiai 
achieve  the  work*  But  we  wiU  no  longer 
detain  the  reader  from  a  book  so  mocb 
better  worth  llie  reading  than  any  novd 
which  has  been  published  in  a  loa^ 
time.  Leave  here  our  critic  pages, 
good  frieudi  and  make  haste  to  take  w 
the  poetic  pages  which  have  ptvivoked 
them. 

And  then  join  with  ns  in  our  thaok- 
fulness,  that  even  in  these  dayi, 
reputed  un heroic,  God  has  witneaaet 
on  earth  to  plead  for  manhood  and 
for  womanhood,  with  words  of  cao- 
ning  and  with  souls  of  fire  ;  that  iht 
magic  of  passion,  and  tho  grace  ef 
tendemeas,  and  the  power  of  vrill,  aod 
the  beauty  of  wisdom,  are  not  deoi^ 
even  to  an  ago  of  stocks  and  steam- 
engines,  railway  manias,  and  CaJiforoit 
fevers ;  but,  that  to  them  who  -will  op€tJ 
their  eyois  to  Bee,  and  open  their  hearts 
to  understand,  life,  rich,  glorious,  beau- 
tiful life,  is  fldll  to  be  wooed  and  still  to 
be  wtm  in  the  noble  love  of  nobte  wo- 
men, in  the  true  service  of  righteouf- 
ness,  in  honesty  and  courage^  and  ileith 
tion  and  simplicity,  and  heroic  beh*ef; 
and  ^o  honor  with  us  to  aU  men  who, 
like  Charles  Kingsley,  have  come  *o 
know  these  things,  and,  knowing  tfac«i, 
have  the  gift  from  Heaven  to  speak  theft 
wisely  and  witehingly  to  the  world! 
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A  KOVEL  IN  THIRTY  CHAPTERS* 


CHAPTER  XX 


¥E  will  pass  over  all  last  scenes  and 
everlasting  farowellg.  We  will  not 
look  into  More'a  prison,  nor  into  his 
child's  sick  chamber.  When  the  people 
of  our  story  cry  over  Httlo  things,  over 
the  spilt  milk  of  c^^mmon  lifci  or  for 
sheer  happiDe8«?»  we  can  suitably  record 
it  But  when  it  cornea  to  partings  hy 
the  side  of  the  grave,  and  to  calamities 
that  caixuot  ho  realized,  and  to  tears 
from  the  awfiiUest  abysses  of  hujnaa 
anguish,  lot  us  bo  humble  and  sileati 
for  such  things  are  not  eipressible  in 
printed  pages.  Indeed,  our  narrative 
IS  in  danger  of  becomiDg  wearisome 
with  its  monotony  of  wide  and  pro- 
tracted misery*  Salem,  at  this  time, 
was  like  Rama,  for  its  voices  of  lament- 
ation and  great  mourning.  Weeping 
and  gnashing  of  teethe  and  BuppUcationa 
without  hope,  pervaded  every  other 
household  in  the  village,  0  God  of 
Mercy,  miserable  voices  everywhero 
exclaimed,  thou  hast  hidden  thyself 
from  us  as  with  a  cloud.  0  Man  of 
Sorrows,  was  there  ever  any  sorrow 
but  thine  that  was  like  unto  our  sorrow  ! 

Elder  Noyse  had  an  interview  with 
More,  which  he  never  dared  rolftte  ;  and 
hurried  in  visible  trepidation  from  the 
prison  to  the  house  of  Sheriff  Herrick* 
*'  Master  sheriff,**  said  he,  **  I  must 
speak  to  you  on  a  most  pressing  busi- 
ness. I  have  fearSt  yea,  certainties, 
that  some  push  will  bo  made  to  rescue 
this  More,  The  plausible  discourse 
that  he  held  at  his  trial  has  caused 
much  feeling  for  him  in  the  village.  I 
wish — I  hope— but,  doubtless,  you  will 
to  itt  that — that  this  creature  is  not 
rer«d  to  break  away." 

**  Trust  me  for  that**  replied  Herrick. 
**But  what  ails  you,  older?  Look 
dreadful  white  about  the  mouth.  Sit 
down.    lUl  bring  you  a  glass  of  rum/* 

*•  Oh,  these  dreadful  times  !'*  gasped 
Noyse,  sinking  into  a  chair.  ♦*  I  have 
been  to  the  jail.  I  have  not  seen  Master 
More*  Yes,  yes — I  mean  I  have  seen 
him,  and  he  is  so  hardened ;  it — it  makes 
me  sick.'* 

He  took  the  proffered  glass  with  his 
tremhhng  fingers,  and  gi3ped  it  down 
at  a  draught. 


**  No  fear  of  the  fellow  'scaping,**  emd 
that  cnmfortaWe  Herrick,  "he's  double 
chained,  and  the  jaiPs  watched  night 
and  day  by  two  musketeers.  Two  raus* 
keteera  that  would  shute  him  right 
square  through  if  he  so  much  as  put  his 
head  to  a  winder.  Then  tew  he's  going 
to  be  carted  off  day  aiier  to-morrer. 
Sentenced  on  the  eighteenth  and  hung 
on  the  twenty- sec  end — that*s  what  1 
call  fast  traveling;  that  ain*t  tarrying 
much  by  the  wayside  for  a  leetle  more 
slepp  and  alee tlo'more  slumber.  Pact  is, 
the  court  itself  was  afeard  of  a  rescue."* 

**  But— but*  stammered  Noyse,**! 
am  afraid  ho  will  speak. ^* 

♦*  Speak  !**  echoed  Henick,  *•  speak 
at  the  gallows  ?  of  course  he  will.  We 
allow  *em  all  a  chance  to  confess  afore 
they  are  turned  off.** 

**  Oh,  but  he  must  not  speak,*'  ox- 
claimed  the  mlnistert  eagerly»  **  he  will 
—he  will  raise  the  people.  He  will  get 
them  to  rescue  him.  He  can  persuade 
them  to  it — he  can,  depend  upon  it." 

"Well,  p*r*aps  that*s  true,"  said 
Herrick  musingly.  *'  PVaps  he  might. 
P*r*nps  jest  as  hko  as  not  it  would  be 
dangerous  now  to  let  him  speak.** 

**  Surely,  surely,**  urged  Noyse.  **  Oh, 
it  would  be  dangerous,  very  dangerous. 
He  can  discourse  wonderfully.  He  al- 
most got  them  to  disturb  tlie  court  the 
other  day.  He  would  make  them  puU 
down  the  gallows— make  them  break 
your  neck.** 

**  Well,  now/' said  Herrick,  "I'm  not 
much  afeard  of  their  breaking  my  neck  ; 
it*fl  a  dreadful  thick  one.  But  this  feller 
mustn*t  got  off:  we  mustn*t  have  no 
riot  and  misrule — that*8  certain.  P*r'aps 
we'll  have  the  drums  beat.  Yes,  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  it  woidd  be  Iwst  to 
the  drums  heat" 

Koyse  bade  him  good-hy;  walked 
to  the  door ;  c^me  back  ;  started  again, 
and  once  more  returned.  **  Sheriff,** 
he  at  last  mumbled,  **  I  wish  you  would 
say  nothing  about  my  errand  hero.  I 
do  not  desire  to  seem  forward  in  these 
legal  matters*  The  magistrates  might 
tluuk  I  made  myself  too  forward.  Please 
not  to  mention  our  discourse/' 

*' Jest  so,**  replied  Herrick,  who  was 
himself  afraid  of  no  responsibility,  and 
felt  rather  pleased  to  get  th^  credit  of  a 
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f  Taluable  idea.     "  I  can  bold  my  tongue. 
Morning,  elder." 

Anotber  day   passed »  and  then  came 
tho  last  earthly  morning  to  eight  more 
[^  victims  of  the  popular  madness*  A  little 
rithdrawn  from  tho  crowd  which  had 
[collected  in  front  of  the  prison.  Judge 
iStoughton  and  Elder  Noyse.  seated  on 
[their  horses^  were  engaged  in  oonversa- 
» tion*     **  Yes,   roTerond  sir,*'  said    the 
I  former,  **  I  have  considered  the  oounael 
[  you  gave    me,    and    approve  it.     The 
Bheriff  is  of  the  same  mind,  and  even 
Cttme  to  me  to   urge  that  the  drums 
might  beat  in  case  the  fellow  ghould  at- 
tempt any  more  factious  pleading.     I 
have  given  orders :  the  drums  will  beat 
if  needful/' 

Noyee  drew  a  long  breath  like  a  man 
greatly  relieved,  and  then,  as  if  incapa- 
ble of  talking  upon  any  other  subject, 
lie  drooped  his  head  on  his  breast,  and 
relapsea  into  a  moody  silcnoe.  Present- 
ly the  door  of  the  prison  opeoedi  and 
the  crowd  closed  in  toward  it  to  get  a 
light  of  the  condemned.  As  More  step- 
ped out  with  a  firm  tread  and  baited  at 
'  the  cart,  a  pale,  red -eyed  woman  sprojig 
I  ^rward  and  fell  on  her  knees  at  his 
feet,  **  Oh,  Master  More  I**  she  eielaim- 
ed,  **  do  you  know  me  1  Vm  Morgtiret 
Jacobs.  I'm  a  wicked  liar  ai^d  coward, 
and  deserve  death  my  own  self.  Tho 
Lord  above  knows  that  1  knew  nothing 
in  tho  least  measure  huw  or  who  afflict- 
ed those  convulsed  ones.  They  told 
m©  without  doubt  I  did,  or  else  they 
wouldn't  fall  down  at  me.  They  told 
me  if  I  would  not  confess  1  should  be 
put  down  into  the  dungeon  nnd  would  be 
banged  ;  but  if  I  would  confess  I  should 
have  my  life ;  the  which  did  so  affright 
me,  together  with  my  own  vile,  wicked 
heart,  that  to  save  my  life  I  made  the 
like  confession,  I  did  which  was  alto- 
gether false,  I  wrote  this  much  to  the 
court,  but  it  would  give  tne  no  answer. 
Forgive  me.  Master  More^  and  ask  Grod 
to  forgive  mo." 

*'  Margaret,"  said  More,  *♦  I  heard  a 
sentence  some  months  ago  which  is 
running  in  my  head  now  all  the  time. 
God  is  a  great  forgirer— that  is  it,  Mar- 
garet— God  is  a  great  forgivor.** 

Ilerrick  came  up  and  pushed  the  wo* 
man  away,  with  hitter  wi>rds  to  both  her 
and  the  condemned  man.  She  made  no 
resistance,  and  sauk  down  on  the  gravel, 
sobbing  and  moaning.  More  walked 
■teadily  to  the  cart,  mounted  it  by  a  cask 
pkioed  for  tho  purpose,  and  seated  him- 


self on  one  of  the  benches,  followed*  in 
like  manner,  by  Margaret  Cor/r  SaoiDel 
Ward  well,  nnd  five  more    oonar&des  ta 
death.     Twenty  musketeers  shouldered 
their  guns  and  fell  into  file   on   cither 
side  ;  while  Justice  Curwin,  dressed  in 
his  captain's    uniform   of  scarlet  and 
yellow,  bestrode  his  horse  and  put  him- 
self  in  advance.  Herriok  mve  the  word : 
the  whip  cracked  sharply   across  the 
oxen,  and  the  crowd  followed  our  bravf 
More  on  his  way  to  Gallows  II ill*  Tbey 
did  not  take  him  by  the  houses  where  hu 
sister  was  weeping  and  his    child  wu 
raving.     Mark  Stanton,    ca^ed    iu   tbn 
Cat-and- Wheel  tavern,  was  not  there  t» 
bid  him  farewell;  but,  ia  the  press  be- 
hind him,  hurrying  on   with  wild  eyei 
and  unsteady  tread,  he  saw  Dcaooti  Boii- 
son.     Elder  Higgitison   said*  '*God  b» 
with  you,  Muster  More  ;'*  and  then  tum- 
ed  away  homeward   as  w^hite   as  ibeM  \ 
who  were  going  forth  to  die.      Wo  ( 
will  turn  away.     Let  Cotton  Mathe 
on  and  satisfy  his  zetd  for  the  de 
tion  of  those  who  love  not  the  te'u 
the  Lord^g  ministers.     Let  Parrisl 
on  and  gloal  his  revenge  over 
aponios  of  a  man  who  had  refused  1 
his  parishioner,  and  had   attemp 
counteract  his  wickedneds.     X«el  I 
ride  on    under  a  hideous    fasoins£M 
which  will  not  sufi^er  hinn  to  drRW  itbi 
or  cioso  his  eyes  to  a  scene  which*  ki 
feels  conscious,  must  haunt  lum  forefW- 
Mote's  blood  is  upon  their  80UI9  &od  WH 
upon  ours.  We  have  other  sins,  pertuMi 
to  mourn  over,  but  not  that  one ;  farm 
were  not  there.     0  blessed  niiielifCBik 
century,  which  only  has  a  dozeo  Wekt* 
manites,  three  or  four  hondrod    Ffv^- 
lovers  I    sixty   thousand  Mormotis,  wai 
three  millions  of  uneducated,  satni^Mt- 
bare  us  negroes,  and  so  forth,  and  io  m, 
to  be  ashamed  of !     If,  however,  soy 
man  now  living  feels  a  particular  ipitt 
al  witchcraft,  and  wants  to  bare  a  pet* 
sonal  contest  with  it,  let  him  fro  to  toim 
of  our  piiiey  counties    of  Vir^ata  or 
North  Carolina,  and  hold   forth  to  tit 
tenants  of  their  rotting  log  cabius.    Sot* 
eery  yet  lives,  in  the  opinion  of  many  yi 
low-faced  cky-eaters ;  and  a  gr«al4itl 
of  good  or  hann  is  still  done*  to  tbs  belt 
of  their  knowledge,  by  persoos  posMM^ 
ed  of  evil  spirits. 

Two  hours  after  the  doleful  proOMMPi 
bad  left  the  village,  a  maa  9pcii| 
down  the  steps  of  the  Cat-^ati^  vVll3 
tavern,  and  rushed  up  the  str^^t  toirsni 
Gallows  Hill  at  the  top  of  hb  speei 
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SuddeDjy  lie  bnlts''tl  on  tbo  swell  of  n 
hillock,  and  »tnrtHl  wildly  ut  a  rtj turning 
multitado,  until  tho  foremost  of  the 
crowd,  ft  lean  old  farmer  on  horseback* 
came  up  at  a  canter,  **  Oh  ho,  Mtirk  !'* 
called  the  horseman*  *»  Let  out,  ©b  ? 
Wab  keep  quiet  now." 

*' Good-mim  Peabodj,  is  it  over!'* 
shouted  the  youth  waving  his  hand  in  a 
mad  way  toward  the  plitce  of  execution. 

•*  What,  the  hanging,"  said  the  farm- 
er. **  Yes  ;  all  over.  Sorry  you  wam't 
there  to  see  it.  All  hung  up  ;  all  eight 
on  'em.  Have  better  crops  now,  p* r^apa ; 
good-hy.     Got  to  get  home  to  dinner.*' 

And  away  this  hungry,  industrious, 
persuaded  Peubndy  cantered,  while 
Mark  still  stood  there  as  if  paralyzed. 
Preaeutly  groups  on  foot  and  on  horse- 
back began  to  paf=s  him— men,  women, 
and  children  ;  £omo  moodily  and  sndly 
Bilent ;  some  talking  vaguely  and  bro- 
kenly like  people  in  a  dream  ;  some  lo- 
quaciously recapitulnting  the  particulars 
of  the  tragedy.  "  That  was  strange,*' 
cried  one,  **  how  the  cart  got  set,  a  go- 
ing up  the  bill." 

**Whnt  mar  veil*'  replied  another. 
"Doubtlesst  Satan  hindered  it.  Perhaps, 
if  our  sight  had  been  spiritualized  we 
might  have  seen  the  devils  pulling  back- 
ward, and  Gabriel  pulling  forward. 
Thank  God,  that  Gabriel  prevailed  at 
last" 

**  Yea,  1  reckon  Satan  did  his  best  to 
hold  back,'*  observed  an  oid  woman 
with  ragged  gray  locks  blowing  about 
hev  wrinkled  visage,  **  Some  of  the 
possessed  went  a  foaming  and  a  screeoh- 
mg  there ;  and  EHzubeth  Parris  cried 
out — says  she,  *  I  see  the  black  man  a 
pulling  backward  at  the  wheel/  says 
she.  I  looked  jest  ad  quick  as  ever  I 
could,  and  never  see  him.  But  nater- 
ally  he  was  unvisible  to  ug  that  ain't 
afflicted." 

"  I  saw  a  rut  in  tho  road,  though,  I 
did,"  put  in  a  pert  young  farmer  with  a 
most  atheistical  expression  of  counte- 
nance. 

Meantime,  a  dumpy  little  woman  in 
another  group  rubbed  her  fat  bands  soft- 
ly together,  and  looked  up  to  heaven  with 
on  air  of  the  oiliest  edi6cation,  as  she  ut- 
tered the  following  sentiments:  **  Well, 
what  I  do  say  is,  that  Good- wife  Cory 
died  beootifully.  She  did  make  a  beoo- 
tif  ul  prayer,  that*s  sartin.  I  don't  think 
Good- man  Ward  well  made  half  as  beoo- 
tiful  au  end.  He  gaid  ho  wn'n't  ready 
to  die ;  I  beam  him  as  plain  as  day. 


But  then  he  asked  on  interest  in  Elder 
Noyse's  prayers ;  and  that  was  beooti- 
ful  to  be  sure.  Only  how  astonishing 
it  was  that  mat  as  he  said,  that  he  should 
get  so  choked  of  a  sudden  and  fall  to 
coughing !" 

**  It  was  Merrick's  pipe  choked  him," 
said  the  atheistical  young  farmer  aforo- 
mentioned.  **  Pretty  time  to  be  smok- 
ing pipes*  I  wonder  the  elders  allow 
it."  • 

**  No  such  a  thing  J"  cried  the  disher- 
oled  old  good -wife.  ♦*  It  was  the  smoke 
from  the  bottomless  pit.  Elizabeth 
Parris  screeched  out  tnut  as  soon  as 
she  saw  it." 

**  Might  be,  if  they  smoke  tobacco 
down  there,"  returned  the  farmer* 
"  I  smelt  it,  as  well  as  saw  it." 

**  Weil,  ho w BO m ever  that  was,  I  wish 
I  knew  what  master  said  to  neighbor 
Ward  well  just  then,  "  observed  Good- 
wife  Dmunton. 

'*  I  hearn  liim*  mar,"  said  a  broad, 
red-cheeked  urchin,  who  clung  to  her 
woolen  petticoat  with  one  baud,  while 
he  clutched  a  bit  of  molasses -candy 
with  the  other."  T'll  tell  you  what  he 
said,"  he  continued,  with  an  utterauoe 
obstructed  by  boiled  treacle, 

**  Well,  speak  up,"  said  his  mother, 
"  swaller  yer  'lasses-candy,  and  get 
through." 

The  youth  gulped  down  Ms  sticky 
luxury  with  tm  effort*  and  spoke  up : 
**  Buys  he,  *  Friend  Wardwoll,'  says  he, 
*■  don't  let  us  waste  time  in  asking  Satan 
to  cast  out  Satan,'  says  he. 

**  Hardened  creetur  I**  replied  tba 
woman,  ''Elder  Noyse  is  a  beootiful 
minister.  That  was  a  lovely  observa- 
tion be  made  when  they  was  all  a 
straightened  out  and  dead."  *  What  a 
sad  thing  to  see  eight  firebrands  of  hell 
a  hanging  there  !*  says  he," 

'*  God  forgive  us  !"  exclaimed  a  grave 
gentleman  in  a  third  group,  *♦  Here  is 
onotlier  great  bloodspot  upon  the  skirts 
of  New  England.  What  a  pity  to  see 
such  a  brave  and  leani'ed  man  as  Master 
More  huDs  like  a  dog  !  As  innocent,  toov 
of  any  crime,  I  doubt  not,  as  Justioa 
Stoughtou  himself,  be  died  with  the 
finest  show  of  magnanimity." 

•»  Did  they  let  him  speak.  Elder  Wil- 
lard?"  exclaimed  Mark,  springing  for- 
ward and  addressing  this  person.  **  Tell 
me,  sir,  did  they  let  him  speak  1  I  was 
not  there." 

**  Wbyi  this  is  Mark  Stanton,"  said 
the  other.     **  Ah,  Mark,  I  came,  weak 
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from  sickness,  to  belp  your  friend ;  but 
God  so  disposed  it  tbiit  I  only  got  hero 
tf>  see  him  die.  Yea,  he  apoke  ;  but 
not  mucb.  The  drums  stormed  him 
down  preBently  ;  bat  ho  said  enough  to 
honor  himself  and  shame  those  who 
heard  him.  He  declared  his  innocence 
in  grand  pbriise,  indeed  ;  calling  God 
and  us,  througli  all  our  future  lives,  to 
witness  it  He  assorted  that  he  bad 
been  condenmed  by  lying  testimony. 
But  he  charitably  excused  the  jury  for 
their  verdict,  inasmuch  as  tbey  only 
followed  the  evidence.  I  know  not  what 
it  was  that  be  would  have  saidaWjut  El* 
der  Noyset  had  not  the  drums  struck  up 
and  silenced  bim.  He  seemed  to  be 
charging  liim  with  some  remarkable  vil- 
lainy. I  would  like  to  have  that  point 
cleared  up,  both  for  his  sake,  and  for 
that  of  the  character  of  our  ministry.** 

*'  *Twas  a  downright  sbame/'  gnid 
one  behind.  **  He  ought  to  have  been 
let  speak.  But  *twa8  curious  be  should 
accuse  Noyse  and  not  Parris  and  Math- 
er, who  did  much  more  to  bring  about 
his  ruin." 

»'  Murk»"  whispered  WilJardi  *♦  I  bad 
only  time  to  tell  lum  my  name ;  and  he 
hau  no  time  to  talk  with  me.  But  here 
is  a  letter  he  gavo  me  for  his  child. 
Perhaps  you,  rather  than  I,  bad  better 
carry  it," 

Mark  put  it  in  bis  pocket  without  a 
word. 

**  Here  is  the  ludiau  who  made  a 
noise  and  wanted  t^>  rescue  Master 
More,"  said  one  of  the  party.  Mark 
turned  and  saw  Poquannum  following, 
his  ragged  hunting>shirt  firmly  clutched 
by  Herrick,  while  CurvTin,  with  a  drawn 
sword,  rode  close  behind.  An  the  sav- 
age rubbed  against  ftlark  in  passiugj 
he  hurriedly  whispered  : "  Sachem  dead ; 
you  and  I  no  furget/' 

*'  He  will  be  put  in  the  stocks,"  said 
one  citizen.  "No,  he  wQl  get  a  whip- 
^  ping,"  said  another. 

Mark,  forgetful  of  EUler  Willard, 
hastened  on  to  the  honae  of  Deacon 
Bowsoui  and  knoeked  there  until  Mr??. 
Bowson  came  tti  the  door,  with  a  face 
haggard  and  full  of  fever.  They  shook 
hands  f^ileiitly,  and  ho  gave  her  the  let- 
ter.  She  looked  at  the  direction,  and 
»aid  :  "  Rachel  can't  read  it  now.  She 
is  very  sick.  She  doo8u*t  know  any- 
body.'* 

He  told  her  that  be  would  come  again 

in  the  afternoon,  and  walked  away  honie- 

r*vaxd.     She  was  about  to  open  the  let- 
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ter,  but  stopped,  reflected  a    Ettlc»,  md 
then  put  it  in  her  bosom.       '*  BaoM 
shaU  open  it/*  she  whispered ;  **  p«r»  M 
haps  it  will  bring  her  to  herself/*     Ani  1 
again  she  tottered  up  stairs  to  the  sick- 
chamber. 

At  dinner,  Mark  savr  that  Mb  tnotli* 
er's  eyes  were  very  red,  and  that 
watched  bim  stealthily  with  a  trem^ 
wlstfulness  and  sympathy.      Sb© 
him  to  eat,  but  she  was  as  unable 
to  taste  more  than  a  few  mouthfuk; 
nor  did  either  of  them  utter  a   word  on 
the  events  of  the  day.     Both  rose  from 
the  table  after  ten  weary,  choking  min- 
utes, and  Good- wife  BtantoD»  having  hm- 
riedly  put  aside  the  dishes^  ran  across 
the  garden  to  see  what  she  could  do  for 
Kacbel     Tapping  gently   at  the  door 
of  the  sick  girl's  room,    Mrs*  BowsoDi 
opened  to  her  and  said ;    **  Come  m, 
dear  sister.     This  is  Elder  Willard  of 
Bojiton." 

The  good  woman  courte^ed  wiUi 
grateful  respect  at  sight  of  the  mitUi- 
ter*s  kind,  sad,  sympathizing  counte- 
nance; and  then  they  all  stood  in  si- 
lence, loiAing  at  Eacbel  as  she  lajr 
flashed  cheeks,  and  bright  waiid< 
eyes,  tossing  from  side  to  side  in  weur 
unrest.  "That*s  another,**  she  sail 
with  a  quick,  indistinct  utteraae^ 
**  She's  one.  She  flew  through  tba 
air,  all  the  day  long — through  the 
air.  She  flew  from  England  here,  over 
the  sea,  only  touching  her  feet  now  and 
then  to  the  waves.  Many  and  tnaoy^s 
the  time  I've  seen  her  do  it*  Then  I 
saw  a  devil,  with  a  black  face,  who  said 
be  was  my  father.  It*s  a  Ue,  Yoii 
know  it,  all  of  you.  It's  a  lie.  My  fioh- 
er  is  handsome  and  good,  lUl  alwtijd 
say  so ;  no  matter  if  the  devil  comM 
every  night  and  whispers  at  me  I** 

Suddenly  she  paused,  looked  earnest- 
ly at  vacancy,  and  broke  out  with  a  eiy 
of  touching  gladness  :  **  Why,  her#  is 
my  father.  Why,  here  is  his  handsemt 
face ;  not  black,  but  wliite — white.  Til 
kiss  him  now.  Why,  I  haven't  ki4S0d 
him  in  ever  so  long.*' 

She  threw  her  arms  around  some 
phantom  and  seemed  to  kiss  it  pas- 
sionately. In  a  moment  aft*?r,  she  f^ 
back  on  the  pillow  and  burst  into  tcaitt 
but  without  explanation.  Mrs.  Bowwm 
looked  inquiringly  at  the  elder.  *•  W# 
will  not  pray  with  her  now."  he  whb- 
pered,  **  She  cannot  bear  it*  But  «« 
will  all  of  us  pray  for  her  in  our  hearts." 

There  was  a  silence,  broken  only  by 
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Racliers  sobbing,  as  th^y  tiW  olasped 
their  hands  and  stood  in  spt'echlf^SMsup- 
plicfttion,  *'  This  is  well,"  said  Willard, 
wh«u  he  spoke  agam.  '*  Blessi^d  he 
heaven  for  tears !  They  havp  dooo  her 
good.  I  think  she  h  ready  to  sleep 
now.  I  will  leave  her  to  yon,  Mistress 
Bowson,  and  to  your  good  friend.  If 
eho  wakes  calmly,  you  had  best  givo 
Her  the  letter.  Of  all  thiuf;s  it  would 
be  moat  likely  to  break  up  the  dt^lnsion 
on  her  brain.  I  will  come  again  in  the 
evening,  for  I  shall  tarry  a  few  days  in 
the  viUage/* 

After  he  had  gone*  the  two  women 
Bat  down  and  watched  the  suSerer  sink 
to  sleep,  llnchel  waked  a  little  before 
sunset,  and  looked  around  the  room 
with  an  indistinct  comi»laining,  but 
Bhowcd  no  signa  of  delirium.  *'  Dear 
child,"  gaid  her  aunt,  *•  here  ia  a  letter 
from  your  father.  Shall  I  read  it  to 
you,  or  will  you  read  it  your  own  self  ?'* 
Rachel  con\Tilsively  grasped  the  little 
paper,  but  fumbled  u  long  while  before 
she  could  broak  the  »eal.  '*  Dear  little 
girl,"  she  read,  *^  I  have  but  two  small 
wifihes  to  send  you.  One  is,  not  to  bo 
sad  about  me.  The  other  is,  to  marry 
yonr  Mark  very  fioon.  It  will  be  hotter 
for  you  and  better  for  him.  A^  for  me, 
I  sbtiU  presently  be  in  a  safe  place  from 
enemies.  Dear  little  girl,  good-hy. 
Your  loving  father,  Henry  More.^' 

"IdonH  understand,"  she  muttered 
feebly.  "  Yea,  I  will  marry  Mark.  I 
eaid  I  would.'* 

She  seemed  to  ponder  Bome  time  over 

ithe  lotU^r,  but  was  evidently  quite  una* 

Ible  to  settle  what  was  its  real  meaning. 

1  **  Where  is  he  ?"  she  said  once ;  and 

I  when  her  aunt  replied  that  he  was  in  a 

Ifiafe  phice,  she  seemed  satisfied.     Ex- 

[  costive  drowsiness  swept  over  her  ouce 

L  more,  and  she  fell  asleep  with  the  letter 

I  clasped  tightly  to  her  bosom.     Uood- 

rife  Stanton  now  hurried  home  to  tell 

[Mark  of  the  betterment  of  the  invalid, 

the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  he 

sat  down  to  supper  with  an  appetite  that 

seemed  to  him  disgraceful  under  the  cir- 

cumstanccis.     The  meal  being  over,  he 

went  out  suddenly  ;  for  it  struck  him 

that  he  ought  to  inquire  about  the  body 

of  More,  and  take  some  measures  to  its 

jeoent  iuterment.    He  asked  for  Deacon 

owgon;  first  at  hi^^  houtie,  then  in  the 

fneighborhood  ;  and  found  that  he  had 

Lgone  to  some  prayer- meeting  in  Salem 

r Tillage.      Another   informant   told  him 

mat  Master  More  had  been  buried  has- 


tily, with  all  the  other  executed  per- 
sons, close  by  the  gibbet.  He  walked 
on,  and  had  got  within  a  quarter  of  a 
milfl  of  Gallows  Hill,  when,  as  he  leaped 
a  little  brook  that  crossed  the  road,  he 
observed  a  figure  which  appeared  to  be 
washing  itself  somewhat  further  down 
the  streamlet,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
dimness  of  the  twilight,  he  faw  that  it 
was  Pot|uannum,  stripped  to  his  leg- 
gins.  *' What  are  you  doing?*'  he 
called.  The  Indian  approached  him  in 
silencei  and,  turning  round,  exposed  a 
back  covered  with  welta  and  bloody 
gashes. 

**  Did  they  whip  you  ?•'  asked  Mark. 

**  Yes ;  Herrick  whip  me,"  said  the 
savage  coolly.     **  Where  going  ?'* 

Mark  told  his  errand^  upon  which 
Poqu annum  slipped  on  his  shirt,  and* 
without  any  sign  of  sufferings  walked 
on  in  company.  They  reached  Galluwa 
Hill,  ascended  it,  and  looked  up  at  the 
gibbet,  black  against  the  pale  starlight 
of  heaven.  There  were  no  bodies  above 
ground ;  nor  was  any  freshly-turned 
earth  vi^ibla  near  the  gibbet ;  and  JIark 
paused  at  a  loss  where  to  direct  his 
search*  He  saw  Poquannum  on  his 
knees,  creeping  slowly  through  thi'  low 
bu.^hes  toward  the  western  elope  of  the 
hill,  and  examining  the  trampled  grass 
with  minute  attention.  Ihi  followed, 
and,  descending  into  the  hollow,  they 
presently  reached  a  pile  of  rockSi  ori- 
ginally forming  one  muss,  but  cleft  with 
fissures  by  some  convulsion  of  nature. 
Between  two  of  these  slabs  lay  a  quan- 
tity of  earth,  freshly  thrown  in,  as  if  to 
fill  up  the  crevice  ;  and  from  its  surface 
protruded,  horribly  ghastly  in  the  spec- 
tral starlight,  a  humau  foot,  hand  and 
chin.  With  his  fingers »  Poquannum 
carefully  drew  away  the  im packed 
mould  and  soon  exposed  to  view  the 
cold,  dead  features  of  More,  Mark 
assisted  in  solemn  silence  j  and  they 
uncovered  two  bodies.  The  cliin  and 
the  hand  belonged  to  More  ;  the  foot 
was  that  of  his  death -fellow,  Ward  well. 
The  former  had  been  stripped  naked 
to  the  waist ;  his  breeches  even  had 
been  taken  away  and  replaced  by  an 
old  pair  of  trowsers.  Cleansing  him  of 
the  damp  soil,  they  laid  him  out  on  a 
bare  rock ;  and  then,  with  all  possible 
deooncy^  they  reiaterred  his  companion. 
*'  Now  we  will  carry  him  to  his  house  and 
bury  him.**  said  Mark,  shouldering  the 
body  and  settinj^  ofi*,  followed  by  the 
Indian,  toward  Mare*a  deserted  cabiu. 
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It  was  a  rough  march  of  more  than  two 
miJps  tlirough  the  woods;  but  they  re- 
Ueve<l  each  other  from  time  to  time, 
and  Dovor  coased  advancing,  A  solemn 
dirf^o  moved  above  them,  from  arch  to 
arch  of  the  dork  forest,  as  if  spirits  in 
the  air  were  bearing,  with  funeral 
chants*  gome  brother  spirit  to  its  tomb* 
Tht^y  came  npoD  the  ck^aring  at  last, 
and  saw  the  green  com  waitinpj  in  vain 
forever  the  hand  td  him  who  bad  planted 
it  As  they  reached  the  cabin,  a  fox 
yelped  at  them  from  the  edge  of  the  lit- 
tle spring*  and  then  fled  away  into  the 
gloom  of  the  wilderueeis*  The  windows 
had  been  in  part  broken,  doubtless  by 
wayfaring  boys;  but  the  panes  which 
remained  in  place  seemed  to  glare  at 
them  with  fitful*  glmstly  reflections. 
Mark  shuddered  as  he  laid  down  his 
lepuk^hnil  kjad  amid  tiiis  botleful  scene  ; 
and  even  Poquannum  muttered,  in  his 
own  language,  some  hasty  words,  which 
sounded  like  an  incantntion.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  open  one  of  the  win- 
dows and  hfting  the  Wdy  through  it  into 
the  cabin.  Finding  a  spade  inside  and 
an  old  hatchet,  they  tore  up  the  floor  in 
one  corner,  Eind  commenced  digging  a 
grave»  After  two  hours  of  laljor  in  the 
half  darkness,  it  was  finished;  and  then, 
putting  Murk's  jacket  upon  More,  tbey 
laid  liim  In  bis  sanctuary;  while  Po- 
quannum drew  the  long  knife  from  his 
belt,  and  placed  It  on  the  dead  man's 
breast^  saying:  **This  for  the  strong 
lagamore  ;  this  for  the  great  hunting- 
grounds*** 

Mark  made  no  objection  to  what 
seemed  to  lam  a  heathenish,  and  yet  a 
mo.st  affectionate  action.  They  covered 
up  tbr5  pale  !iunter»  replaced  the  floor- 
ing and  in  ft  the  cabin.  As  it  was  now 
past  itiidnigbt,  the  settler  invited  bis 
oomrtidf^  to  go  home  with  him  and  share 
his  boijpitality,  **No/*  said  Poquan- 
num;   "me    sleep    in   woods  —  much 

Then,  with  a  peculiar  glitter  in  his 
eye,  he  asked  Mark  where  Slieriff  Her- 
rick  lived,  and  made  liim  describe  exact- 
ly the  dwelling  of  that  euergettc  officer 
of  justice*  He  offi*red  no  explanations^ 
ftntl,  having  learned  what  he  wanted, 
•huok  bunds  with  the  young  fellow,  and 
disappeared  among  the  cedars.  That 
nigbr,  Herriok*s  Imrn  was  burned  to  the 
ground;  and  tlic  sheriff  himself,  while 
running  ubout  the  flames,  fcdt  some- 
thing strike  his  thick  bearr^kin  cap.  He 
took  it  ofl',  and  fuund  it  transfixed  by  a 


slender  arrow.  Tie  darted  iftfttaatly 
into  his  house,  and  remained  there*  a 
good  deal  discomposed«  antil  the  arrirtl 
of  some  of  the  neighbors.  The  next 
day,  diligent  search  was  tnade  allar 
Poquannum,  for  many  miles  rooiidy  bat 
witnout  BO  much  as  heaiiog^  of  liis  pit^ 
sage. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
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Under  the  impulse  of  a  rifvorow 
constitution,  Rachel  had  vibrated  from 
the  extremity  of  her  deliriixm  back  t©  • 
luoid  mind.  But  tho  fever  still  rea<!h«d 
eager  hands  at  her ;  and  tnore  thin 
once  she  was  again  on  the  point  of 
reeling  into  utter  frenzy.  As  site  k? 
one  night,  tossing  hotly  from  jside  to 
side,  a  temptation  uf  cool  dark  watersi 
at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  well,  baont' 
ed  her  incessantly.  The  house  vii 
stilh  and  her  overwearied  watcher  had 
fallen  asleep.  She  rose  noiselesalv, 
and,  walking  in  the  unsteady  8tr«ng[Ui 
of  fever,  passed  down  stairs  and  int^ 
til e  yard.  From  a  full  bucket^  baUticrd 
on  the  wooden  curb,  she  drank  untsl  th» 
fire  in  her  veins  was  followed  by  a  tr^ 
mor^  luxurious  oven  in  its  deathUke 
chilluess.  In  her  feebleness  she  let  th$ 
dripping  vessel  slip,  and  drenched  hm 
night-dress  from  her  feet  to  her  aboot- 
ders.  She  tottered  back  to  her  room, 
flung  herself  on  her  bed,  and  fetll  ialo 
the  calmest  slumber  that  bad  held  hm 
for  a  week. 

Thanks,  probably,  to  tbia  bydropathk 
application,  the  fever  rose  to  a  cristi 
the  next  day,  and  then  sank  rapidly 
into  a  healthy  subsidence.  No  on* 
knew  what  had  prod  need  tbe  fortnnate 
change  ;  for  Rachel,  with  that  childish 
cunning  which  often  attends  aickneM, 
kept  her  own  counsel,  and  rr  ^  ^^^ 

well-bucket  as  a  sweet,  sure  ^.  in 

case  of  the  raalady*s  return  ;  ,nM  j  i  l^^ 
ing  homa  in  thinking  of  it,  aa  n  frav; 
er  remembers  the  oasis  to  whit  L  he 
once  escaped  from  burning  desertt^. 

Slowly  mid  with  uncertain  atepa  the  ■ 
knowledge  <vf  her  father's  denth  atoli  ■ 
upon  her.  The  fever,  with  its  frenj^r  ■ 
and  its  weakness,  had  been  a  ^euUd 
friend  which,  in  the  mildest  of  all  ways 
broke  unto  her  the  evil  tidings.  So 
feeble  were  both  mind  and  body  now 
that  she  only  lifdf  felt  the  agiiny  of  her 
bereavement,  even  when  she  perfectly 
knew  it  She  wept  at  times,  but  calm- 
ly, with  no  more  possibility  of  desipikiring 
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madness.  OJi,  fiicknosa !  ohipain!  oh, 
dcmth  I  blandest  of  lovers  or©  y©  aU  to 
huoianityt  although  ye  seem  to  it  so 
terribly  cruel  f 

She  wtt8  around  the  house  in  a  month ; 
pale  indeedt  feeble  and  sorrowing ;  but 
not  fts  one  without  hope-  During  tho 
convaIesc43nc«»  as  doring  thn  height  of 
ber  illnesSi  Mark  and  his  niotbcr  were 
always  near  when  she  needed  them, 
Mark  ran  of  errmrdat  brought  her  fruit 
and  flowers;  hb  mother  watchnd  tho 
invalid »  made  gruel  for  her*  read  to  her. 
The  young  fellow  soon  contrived  to  get 
sight  of  Mare's  letter.  Of  course  he 
looked  grave,  very  grave,  indeed,  over 
it;  but  he  could  not  help  being  pleased 
With  it^  advice  oo  the  score  of  that  mar- 
riage ;  and  he  did  what  most  other 
young  men  of  any  spirit  would  have 
done  in  the  eircumstancef ;  that  is*  he 
urged  quietly,  but  very  earnestly,  the 
policy  of  an  eurjy  wedding.  Mrs. 
Bowson  soberly  acquiesced  ;  and  even 
Rachel  expressed  no  serious  opposition. 
Sho  used  to  run  across  the  garden  very 
oftt^n  now»  and  take  supper  at  the  Stan* 
ton's — much  oftener,indeed,  than  Mark 
came  to  her  uncle's,  and  that  for  divers 
excellent  reasons.  One  of  these  rea- 
sons wast  that  at  home  sho  was  perse* 
cuted  by  frequent  visits  from  Elder 
Noyse,  This  guilty,  tlii.3  miserablo 
man,  had  ftillen  altogether  from  his 
first  estate  of  fair  Christinnity,  and  had 
he  CO  me  an  utter  hypocrite — cowardly 
and  wretched,  it  is  true,  but  none  the 
less  knavish  and  perverse.  It  is  proba- 
*  ble  that  ho  scarcely  ever  prayed  now 
except  in  public  j  for  prayer  must  have 
grown  to  hjni  an  insupportable  aelf-ao^ 
ooaation.  He  preached  almost  alto* 
gether  agniust  witchcraft,  or  those 
grusser  sins  of  which  alone  ho  felt  that 
he  was  not  guilty.  Yet  he  raved  gorao- 
timos  at  his  own  apostasy,  and  wanted  to 
cnrise  Rachel,  Mark,  and  the  dead  More, 
as  the  stumbling-blocks  over  vvbich  he 
had  fallen. 

When  he  came  to  visit  tho  girl,  it 
was  with  a  face  of  braxf*n  sanctimoni- 
ousness which  visored    the  corruplion 
witiiin.      Ho  was  like  that  dead  knight 
l-Of    the   ballad,    who   walked    about  in 
omplete    armor,   attended   feasts    aud 
Daments,  and  seemed  to  be  living 
I  while  the  worms  were  feeding  up- 
nn  him.     Rachel  could  not  refuse  to  aee 
Ijum ;  he  was  the  shepherd  of  souls ;  it 
liras  his  duty  to  attend  on  the  sick  ;  it 
lyoa  her  duty  to  hear  his  couDsds  and 


exhortations.  The  recollecdon  of  all 
his  former  repulses  seemed  to  have 
faded  away  in  the  intimacy  which  he 
had  wrung  out  of  her  present  circum* 
stances.  He  was  as  fascinated  as  ever, 
and  about  as  frank  in  showing  bis  fas- 
cination* On  her  part  their  interviews 
were  hours  of  annoyance,  fear,  and  al- 
most loathing.  She  was  relieved  some- 
what at  discovering,  little  by  little,  that 
her  aunt  understood  and  sympathized 
with  her  feelings.  In  fact,  Mrs,  Bow- 
son  liked  Mark  very  sincerely ;  and,  at 
all  events,  had  no  idea  of  asking  Rachel 
to  break  a  tvetruthal,  even  to  please  an 
elder;  while,  as  she  understood  better 
the  object  of  Noyse's  pre  tend  edly  pas- 
toral visits,  she  began  to  regard  him 
with  a  quiet  growing  disfavor.  But  not 
even  to  her,  as  yet,  did  Rachel  dare  hint 
her  sombre  suspicions  that  tho  minis- 
ter's soul  was  stained  with  the  blood  of 
her  father  and  of  Martha  Carrier. 

The  other  reason  why  it  was  not 
pleasant  for  Mark  to  visit  the  Bowsons 
was,  that  the  deacon  was  very  bearish  t5 
him,  and  tried  to  snub  him  on  all  possi- 
ble occasions.  This  poor  mant  natuT' 
ally  so  kindly  and  cheerful,  had  grown 
Burly  with  superstition,  had  lost  flesh, 
and  was  almojNt  always  melancholy.  He 
constantly  hung  around  Noyse  for 
crumbs  of  comfort  or  counsel ;  had,  in 
fact,  become  a  mere  dog  to  him,  and 
wagged  his  tail  or  barked  as  he  direct- 
ed. He  abused  Mark  as  a  Sadducce — - 
an  opposor  of  the  lAw  and  of  the  elders. 
Ho  said  there  was  no  depending  on 
these  young  men ;  for  they  might  take 
to  dicing,  drinking,  swearing,  at  any 
day  ;  and  he  was  not  at  all  sure  but  that 
Mark  had  already  gamed  it  with  Beel- 
zebub. But  Pastor  Noyse  was  a  safe 
{)erson  to  trust  one*s  soul  with — Shep- 
lerd  Noyse  would  be  a  famous  guide 
through  this  valley  of  death. 

Sometimes  hoi  tried  to  carry  the  match 
by  snarling;  sometimes  by  fawning, 
whining  and  downright  whimpering. 
He  plagued  her  iusupportably,  too,  by 
his  conversation  about  her  father. 
**  Brother  More  i  oh,  Brother  More  !*' 
he  would  repeat,  moaning  and  shaking 
his  head.  "  What  a  dreadful  thiug  f  U 
isn't  the  hanging,  so  much  ;  it*s  that 
woeful  soTOQTj.  What  a  horrible  thing 
to  sell  one's  soul  to  tho  devil !" 

"My  father  was  not  n  sorcerer.**  Ra- 
chel replied,  her  pale  cheek  flushing 
into  a  bn^^ht  hectic. 

'*  Oh|  tliat's  past  hope,**  sighed  Bow- 
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iOD.     "  The  court  settled  ihnt  b<?yond 
dubitatton.    I've  talked  to  Elder  Noj'so 

)  About  it,  time  imd  again ;    and   all  he 
could  do  WBS  to  groan  ;  timo  and  agaiu 
Tve  heard  Hm :  he  hadn't  a  word  of 
comfort  for  me," 
Kaohel    generally  ended    such   dia- 

sloguea  by  covering  up  her  face  and 
barstiug  mto  tears.  Oceasionally  then 
Ihe  old  kindness  of  Bowsaa's  nature 

^  would  light  up,  and  bo  would  try  to 
on&ole  the  poor  heart  that  he  had  tor- 

I  turcd.  Two  or  three  times,  indeed,  he 
pulled  out  his  ^mall  brown  baud  kerchief, 
well  stained  with  snuff,  and  wept  copi- 

I  oualy  in  her  company.     It  was  pitiable 
to  see  how  the  once  brisk,  and  generally 
lensihle  man  had  been  pushed  by  su- 
perstition into  a  premature  dotage. 
He  still  kept  that  trouble  some  little 

Ljnonkey,  Sarah  Canner,  and  listened  to 

I  her  chatte rings  aa  if  they  were  the  song 

'  of  Deborah.  He  neither  controlled  her, 
nor  allowed  her  to  be  controlled ;  and 
it  seemed  as  if  the  family  would  bo 
harried  out  of  the  house  by  her  number- 
less pranks  ;  only  now  and  then  the  girl 
relapsed  of  herself  into  quiet,  wearied 
by  an  unchecked  monotony  of  mischief. 

I  Mrs,  BowBon  afterwards  calculated  that 

I  £30  would  not  cover  what  Sarah  cost 

^  tiiem  in  the  way  of  burnt  clothing,  torn 
linen,  broken  crockery  and  damaged 
furniture.     Eveu  the  deacon  sometimes 

'  lent  a  hand  to  swell  this  lis^t  of  house- 
hold expenses  extraordinary*  Ileving 
how  Luther  tlwew  an  inkstand  at 
ha  devil  with  good  effect,  he  watched 
his  opportuDity,  and  let  drive  with  a 
very  large  one,  at  a  certain  spectre 
which  was  punching  and  pricking  the 
unlucky  Sarah.  A  sharp  crash  followed : 

I  ft  looking-glass  scattered  in  fragments  ; 
and  the  crimson  rug  undernetith  received 
a  grimy  drenching.  The  girl  screamed 
that  Goody  Barker's  face  was  wounded, 
and  her  cap  and  gc*wn  stained  in  like 
manner ;  upon  which  tht)  deaeon  darted 
out  of  the  house,  and  rmi  lialf  a  nailo  to 

I  catch  the  hag  before  she  could  wash 

*  herself  and  otherwiso  repair  damages. 

*  Goody  Bfirknr  sat  io  her  door  spinning, 
I  her  wrinkliid  old  phiz  unscratched^  and 

her  cap  and  ghttrt-ginvij  as  clean  as 
snow.  lie  stared  at  her  wildly,  shook 
his  head  at  her  devilish  cunning,  then 
walked  homo  short-winded,  and  with 
a  moostrous  sideache.  **Fiddle-dee- 
I'l^^e  !^*  naid  the  Goody,  as  she  gazed 
•  him  in  wonder.  **  What  a  plague 
lees  tl^e  deacon  ?^' 


And  off  she  went  to  the  neig-hbora. 
declaring  that  **  if  ever  a  man  looked  like 
a  wizard,  John  Bowsoa  waa  tkat  man. 
He*d  got  to  be  monstroua  gogigle>ejed, 
that  was  sarten,** 

Sarah  1  in  the  mean  timet,  was  explatn- 
iDg  to  the  deacon  that,  **  Beelzebub  had 
healed  Goody  Barker's  face,  and  washed 
her  go  wad  with  popish  holy  water." 

Goody  Bowson  often  suffered  from 
the  devils,  as,  on  account  of  ber  ^ge 
and  imbecility,  she  richiy  deserved. 
Chairs  were  twitched  away  from  uxider 
her,  letting  her  down  upon  the  floor  in 
a  style  which  made  her  antique  bones 
rattle,  and  shook  her  out  of  shape  fbr 
several  minutes.  Sarah  then  had  oan- 
vulsinns,  which  rolled  her  backwards 
and  forwards  over  the  old  lady*  to  the 
imminent  risk  of  smothering  her  or 
squeezing  out  her  brains.  A  few  mm* 
utes  afterward,  the  little  wretch  had 
some  pins  to  vomit  up,  or  some  fork  ta 
pull  out  of  her  ears.  These  manifesta- 
tions generally  happened  in  the  even- 
ing, which  was  a  particularly  favorablfl 
time  to  imps  of  darkness,  beoanae  the 
economy  ot  the  period  rarely  allowed 
candles. 

When  the  devils  were  not  plaguing 
Goody  Bowson,  and  when  nobody  woald 
read  the  **  Remai-kables"  to  her,  she  led, 
perhaps,  the  calmest  existtrnce  in  Salem ; 
for,  curiously  enough,  she  t<)ok  no  in- 
terest in  the  present  witch  manifesta* 
tions,  and  was  only  disturbed  by  those 
that  had  disturbed  her  years  ago.  She 
dozed  a  good  deal  in  her  great  chair, 
occasionally  waking  up  to  mumble  & 
psalm-tuoe.  8he  went  to  bod  when  the 
hens  did,  and  slept  all  night  as  calmly 
as  they.  She  seemed  to  be  almost 
equrdly  tni conscious  with  those  liaalh* 
ered  bipeds,  of  the  human  tra^dy 
which  was  enacting  about  her ;  and  cer- 
tainly no  contrast  could  be  more  &trik« 
ing  than  the  difference  between  har 
stagnant  bfe  and  the  surrounding  tem- 
pest of  wrath,  lamentation,  and  horror. 
Surely  she  was  not  much  to  be  pitied; 
idiocy  at  that  time  was,  in  some  sort,  a 
blessing, 

Frifik,  all  this  while,  was  a  more  m>» 
happy  dog  than  ever.  He  was  supar* 
naturally  tormented  to  such  u  dt*gree, 
that  he  uis»nl  to  run  from  Sarah  Carrier 
as  from  Old  Huiidred.  He  was  either 
keener-eyed^  or  mi>ro  of  a  Sadduoee 
than  the  rest  of  the  familv.  ft  r  )u^  tlid 
not  bt^litive  a  whit  that  it  w  [^yij 

who  teazed  him;  he  woa  u   _  „    ^^ally 
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persuaded  that  it  was  nobody  but  that  sly 
Sarah.  He  kept  perpetually  on  the  l<K>k- 
out  for  tier,  and,  at  her  approach*  either 
scampered  off  with  his  tail  hetweeu  his 
legs,  or  sought  a  sneaking  refuge  under 
chair*  and  tables.  Before  whining  to 
bo  let  into  the  hous©^  ho  always  took 
tho  precaution  to  gniff  at  the  door- 
crack  ;  and  if  by  this  mean  a  by  discov- 
ered  her  presenco  withini  he  made  no 
whimpering  request  for  admittjmce,  but 
quietly  packeil  himself  away  to  the 
fields  or  the  stal^de.  Nothing  could  be 
more  absurd  than  tho  obstinacy  with 
which  this  ridiculous  brute  held  that 
Sarah  was  the  only  witch  who  troubled 
the  peace  of  th(*  household.  Ho  was 
evidently  an  atheist,  if  not  an  entire 
disbeliever  in  the  devil,  and,  doubtless, 
deserved  hanging  as  much  as  any  of 
the  wretches  on  whom  S  tough  ton  had 
passed  sentence. 

In  spite  of  some  suspicions  which 
Rachel  had  conc<?ming  Sarah,  and  in 
epit^i  of  the  annoyances  which  the  child's 
tricks  constantly  occ4isioned,  she  treated 
her  with  gentleness.  **  Wo  are  both 
orphans,"  she  used  to  aay,  **  You  have 
lost  your  mother,  and  I  have  lost  my 
father,  both  of  us  in  the  same  way* 
WeUl  bo  good  friends  together.  By- 
aud*by,  when  we  get  out  of  all  these 
troubles,  and  I  can  keep  house,  then  you 
ebail  live  with  me."  With  which  kind 
of  talk  Sarah  was  very  much  pleased, 
and  repaid  it  by  pestering  Hachol  as 
little  us  possible.  Nor  did  she  play 
many  tricks  directly  on  Mrs,  Bow- 
son ;  only  it  would  not  do  for  that 
notable  housekeeper  to  set  her  at  any 
kind  of  work;  for  in  such  a  case  the 
devils  interfered,  and  brought  mugs  and 
platters  to  swift  destruction.  Of  course 
the  good  woman  was  annoyed  by  these 
impoverishing  occurrences  ;  but*  per- 
hapji,  after  all,  they  served  her  a  very 
friendly  turn.  The  upsetting  of  a  tablo 
would,  sometimes,  startle  her  out  of  woe* 
ful  reeoUections  of  her  murdered  brother; 
and  the  smell  of  the  deacon's  best  bea- 
ver, roasting  on  the  kitchen  fire,  re- 
minded her  to  bo  thankful  that  fate  had 
as  yet  spared  tho  deacon.  She  was  a 
fianctified  spirit,  and  the  angels  watched 
over  her,  Tho  little  plagues  of  life, 
instead  of  aggravating  her  great  burden, 
only  helped  to  lighten  it.  One  reflec- 
tion, however,  filled  her  with  unmiti- 
gated sorrow.  She  was  thoroughly 
converted  from  the  witchcraft  credences 
DOW,  and  believed  that  tho  excitement 


had  beeo,  from  the  firstf  ond  pure  and 
atrocious  deloston ;  a  tragedy  as  barren 
in  result  as  it  had  been  frightful  in  inci- 
dent— without  meaning,  without  provo- 
cation, and  without  benefit.  She  re- 
membered how  she  had  sometimes  spo- 
ken earnest  words  in  its  defense,  and 
wept  bitterly  over  those  utterances  of  a 
mistaken  sincerity.  The  thought  made 
her  very  humble,  and  very  forgiving 
toward  those  who  had  believed  more 
fervently,  and  who  still  believed,  Tbey, 
on  their  part,  attributed  her  meek  si- 
lence to  a  consciousness  that  her  family 
had  deserved  its  great  affliction,  so  that 
they  were  inclined  to  comfort  her  pa- 
tronizingly,  and  to  warn  her  with  so- 
verity.  Mrs,  Cnrwin  and  Mrs.  Parris 
met  her  one  day  as  she  was  walkinghome- 
ward  with  Rachel.  **  Well,  Mistress 
Bowson,  how  do  you  fuel  after  your 
tribulations?"  said  the  tall,  prim  ludy 
of  the  justice.  Kachel  gaspedi  and  then 
compressed  her  lips,  while  poor  sister 
Ann  helplessiy  burst  into  tears.  **  What ! 
not  subdued  yet?"  cried  Mrs.  Curwin, 
in  re  preach  ful  amazement.  **  Well, 
truly,"  remarked  the  older*s  wife»  **it 
do  seem  like  a  waste  of  the  Lord's  pre- 
cious chastisements  to  pour  *em  out  on 
us  ungrateful  creeters."  Mrs.  Bowson 
was  going  to  listen  with  her  accustomed 
resignation  j  but  Rachel  haughtily  bri- 
dled up,  and  bidding  the  ladies  good- 
afternoon,  pulled  her  aunt  away. 

The  terror  was  still  at  its  height  in 
the  colony,  notwithstanding  that,  for  the 
present,  there  were  no  more  courts  nor 
executions.  The  reactiijn  against  Jug- 
gernaut had  begun ;  but  it  was  as  yet 
very  limited  and  very  feeble,  although 
it  grew  stronger  when  that  respectable 
gentleman,  Justice  Dudley  Bradstreet, 
of  Andover,  was  committed.  Apropos 
of  thitj  circumstance,  Elder  Higginson 
preached  anew  against  the  delusion; 
said  he  feared  that  the  prosecutions  had 
been  a  bloody  mistake,  and  lamented 
that  he  had  not  withstood  them  boldly 
from  the  beginning. 

Mark,  also,  was  not  so  occupied  with 
his  private  affairs  but  that  he  could  spare 
time  and  thought  to  the  championship 
which  More  had  left  him.  He  stoutly 
defended  the  dead  hunter*s  character 
from  the  charge  of  witchcraft.  To  tho 
epithet  of  Sadducee  he  retorted  by  call- 
ing his  opponents  the  Pharisees ;  and 
this  sorcoj^m,  being  a  biblical  one,  had 
a  good  run,  and  greatly  enraged  those 
at  whom  it  was  Erected.    Ue  wrote  a 
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memorial  also,  which  he  aB»rwards  pre- 
sented to  the  General  Court,  and  caused 
to  be  printed  at  his  own  expense. 
Cotton  Mather  is  yery  seyere  upon  him 
for  this,  and  calls  him  **  a  bejesuited 
varlet,  and  a  ohoak-weed  of  Chnstiam- 
ty." 

At  an  earlier  day,  Mark  would  haye 
suffered  for  these  impertinences;  but 
Giant  Witchcraft  was  pitting  a  little 
stiff  in  the  joints  now,  hke  Giant  Pope 
in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  £yen  Eider 
Hale  of  Beyerly  showed  fight  when  he 
found  that  the  afflicted  were  unreasona- 
bly determined  on  han^g  his  excellent 
wife.  **  Brethren,"  said  he,  in  his  bet- 
ter-late-than-neyer  sermon,  '*we  can- 
not be  too  cautious  in  matters  of  this 
importance.  In  cases  of  witchcraft,  all 
proceedings  thereabout  ought  to  be  man- 
aged with  an  exceeding  tenderness  to- 
ward those  that  may  be  complained  of ; 
especially  if  they  haye  been  formerly  of 
an  unblemished  reputation.  It  is  an  un- 
doubted and  a  notorious  thin^  that  a  de- 
mon may,  by  Gk>d's  permission*  appear 
eyen  to  ill  purposes,  in  the  shape  of 
an  innocent,  yea,  and  a  yirtuous  person ; 
nor  can  we  esteem  alterations  in  the 
sufferers,  made  by  a  look  or  touch  of 
the  accusers,  to  be  an  infallible  eyi- 
dence  of  guilt ;  but  frequently  liable  to 


be  abused  by  Satan's  legerdemains.  I 
know  not  whether  some  remarkable 
a£&onts  unto  the  deyils,  by  our  disbe- 
lieying  of  those  testimonies  whose  whole 
force  and  strength  is  from  them  alone, 
may  not  put  a  period  to  the  progress  of 
a  direful  calamity,  begun  upon  us  in 
the  accusation  of  so,  many  persons* 
whereof,  I  hope,  some  are  yet  clear 
from  the  great  transgression  laid  to 
their  charge." 

Sensible,  cautious  Elder  Hale,  when 
it  came  the  turn  of  his  own  family  !  I 
honor  him  for  setting  store  by  Mrs. 
Hale's  neck ;  and  only  wish  that  he  had 
been  equally  careful  not  to  dress  ohok~ 
ers  for  other  people's  windpipes. 

The  General  Court  mot  in  October* 
and  discussed  lengthily  the  rights  and 
reasons  of  Juggernaut.  The  represent- 
atiyes  did  not  quite  fulfill  the  unfortu- 
nate More's  anticipations.  They  re- 
fused to  condemn  the  late  trials ;  thejr 
adopted  English  law  as  authority  for 
future  prosecutions;  they,  howeyer, 
delayed  the  legal  colonial  court  until 
January,  1693 ;  and  that  was  all  the  com- 
fort that  the  Assembly  of  Massaohusetta 
could  conscientiously  grant  to  Salexn« 
So  onward  crept  the  autumn  towards 
winter,  in  a  state  of  mind  sufficiently 
dismal  and  hopeless. 
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AS  Putnam  has  decided  opinions  and 
expresses  them  strongly,  it  does  not 
wonder  that  dissent  from  those  opin- 
ions should  be  often  stated  as  strongly. 
Nor,  as  its  readers  are  well  aware,  does 
it  quarrel  with  any  criticism.  But  ^ross 
misstatements  of  fact,  intended  to 
injure  the  reputation  of  the  Magazine, 
challenge  attention,  and  shall  always 
promptly  receive  it ;  and  we  choose  this 
place  as  more  conspicuous  than  the  gen- 
eral  "  Editorial  Notes."  For  we  are  anx- 
ious that  nobody  should  entertain  ene- 
mies unawares,  nor  suddenly  discover 
that  the  Monthlif  which  was  taken  in  by 
the  reader,  for  its  general  interest  and 
yalue  to  him,  should  have  taken  the 
reader  in,  by  treating  flippantly  or 
falsely  topics  which  are  justly  and 
universally  precious. 

Let  us  say,  frankly,  as  we  are  about 
to  conmient  upon  the  misstatement  of  a 


**  religious"  newspaper,  that  we  always 
listen  to  what  the  **  religious"  press 
says  of  us,  with  curiosity  and  interest ; 
for  we  know,  of  course,  that,  as  a  class, 
the  "religious"  newspapers  are,  at 
once,  more  hampered  by  the  peculiari- 
ties of  position,  and,  probably,  more  in- 
flueptial  than  any  other.  Of  the  quali- 
ty of  that  influence,  we  do  not  speak. 
But  no  thoughtful  observer  of  the  times 
and  the  country  fails  to  see  that,  in 
their  various  ways,  the  **relr^iou8" 
newspapers  '*  exploit"  the  religious 
sentiment  of  the  community  ;  and  that» 
not  infrequently,  when  manly  and  fair 
argument  is  wanting,  they  have  re- 
course to  the  most  dangerous  and  odi- 
ous of  all  weapons  in  discussion — ap- 
peals to  sectarianism  and  superstition. 
Are  we  quite  wrong,  in  saying,  that 
just  what  Archbishop  Hughes  did  at 
the  Tabernacle,  when  he  denounced  the 
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leotur©  of  a  wcst^ni  pnej^t,  inviting 
ptKJT  men  to  cmigmte  to  the  west,  and 
show  tug  them  how  it  would  bo  advan- 
tageous for  them  to  do  80|  the  **re- 
lipouii^'  netvgpapers  do,  in  their  current 
criticisms  ujMjn  things  they  di:*like  ? 

In  thia  country,  where  prog^ross  and 
development  depend,  under  Pro  video  ee^ 
upon   the  moral  and  intellectual  itulo- 

Sendence  of  the  individual,  f?uch  a  ten- 
c^ncy  is  worthy  of  all  suspicion.  If 
the  eier^,  who  are  generally  an  edu- 
cated and  fnorally-stiperiorclftsfl,  choose 
to  bring  their  wisdom,  and  wit^  and 
special  learning,  to  bear  upon  tha 
topics  of  the  times  iii  weekly  newspa- 
pers,  or  to  preach  weekly  sermons 
through  the  same  mediami  w©  say  God- 
apeed !  with  all  oor  heart*.  But  if  the 
**  religious' ■  press  assume  to  be  arbiters 
of  morals^  or  to  speak  en  cathedra  upon 
points  of  profound  religioua  conviction, 
or  to  utter  anatbema  maranatha,  with 
all  the  anonymous  dignity  of  a  **  reli- 
gious department,"  upon  opinions  which 
they  do  not  like^  or  do  not  understandi 
or  which  they  willfully  misrepresent; 
then  the  odium  is  the  greater  in  tlie 
degree  of  the  peculiar  respect  with 
which  the  very  name  of  religion  ia  in- 
veated^  and  every  patriotic,  moral,  and 
religious  man,  who  sees  that  the  sting 
of  papacy  lay  in  its  annihilation  of 
private  judgment,  and  tliat  a  man  may 
nave  all  the  spirit  of  a  Borgian  pope* 
ftJthough  he  calk  himself  a  Protestant, 
and  does  not  wear  a  tiara  nor  sing 
Latin  through  his  nose,  will  hold  that 
man  to  the  strictest  account  of  the  as- 
ftumptioD  of  any  kind  of  authority  bor- 
dering upon  the  papal.  The  Church 
of  God  is  the  guaidian  of  human  lib- 
erty which  proceeds  from  bim,  Any 
man,  claiming  to  bo  a  priest  of  that 
Churchi  who  in  any  way  connives  at 
meanness  or  the  indulgence  of  personal 
spite,  serving  his  little  spleen  under 
cover  of  sending  his  great  Master,  is  a 
double  traitor  to  God,  to  mani  and  to  the 
Gburch. 

Our  present  question,  however,  is 
not  of  argument  but  of  fact 

A  late  number  of  the  Ntw  York  Ob- 
server,  a  weekly  ♦*  religious**  newspaper 
of  this  city,  declares  with  that  reluctant 
sorrow,  in  which  it  always  finds  fault, 
when  its  position  tn  the  van  of  virtue 
compels  it  Uj  cry  out  against  offenders, 
that  Putnam  is  infideL  This  is  not 
t  new  argument*  It  is,  in  fact,  the  old 
ory  of  mad-dog,  which  has  come  down 


to  us  from  the  earliest  periods  and  tht^ 
Observer  might  have  added  force  to  it^ 
by  crying,  also  **  polygamist,**  **  social- 
jat/*  or  *'  Lollard/'     **  Lollard''  would  | 
indeed,  have  been  newer,  more  obscure, 
and»  therefare,  more  dreadful  to  manjr  I 
readers.     *■  Madam,'*  said  Dr,  Johnsoo  | 
to  the  Hshwoman,  who  had  been  gpirt* 
ing    BilHusgate  upon   his   companion, 
*'  you   are   a   noun !    an   adverb !  I    an 
inteijection!  !  !"      And     the    appalled 
6sh-wifo  shrank  and  grew  silent  before 
those  portentous  and  unknown  exple- 
tives. 

But  this  calling  of  names,  known 
among  political  nt>W8paper3  as  bluok^ 
guardmg»  is  not  distrej^sing^  The  word 
**  infidel,**  as  an  argument,  or  term  of 
reproach,  means  nothing.  With  the 
same  perspicacity,  the  Ohservtr  would 
call  Dr.  Cbanning  a  deist,  and  Feno- 
lon  a  pagan.  But  our  good  *•  religious'' 
mentor  prefaces  its  chastisement  of 
us,  which  it  inflicts  with  the  rod  of 
another,  by  a  disregard  of  the  ♦*terevvth'* 
which  would  shock  even  the  Reverend  ^ 
brother  Chadband  ;  and  this  part  of  the 
matter  is,  unluckily,  the  only  part  of 
any  importance  which  is  original  with 
the  Observer. 

It  says  :  **  The  publishers  of  this 
monthly  (Putnum)  ceased  sending  it  to 
us  a  year  or  two  ago,  when  we  discov- 
ered the  spirit  that  pervades  its  pages. 
We  are  glad  ti  see  that  one  of  our  re- 
ligious contemporaries  has  the  ft* arte ss- 
ness  to  do  its  duty  to  the  public  by  ex- 
posing the  progressive  infidelity  of  that 
work/*  It  then  quotes  the  remarks  of 
tbe  IValchman  and  Reflector  upon  that 
dangerous  article  in  our  February  num- 
ber— "A  National  Drama"— which,  as 
our  readers  will  remember,  or  will  find 
upon  reference,  lays  the  axe  at  tho 
roots  of  religion,  morality,  and  bumaa 
welfare  in  general.  And.  in  a  later 
number,  the  Olsctvfr  returns  to  tho 
charge,  quoting  another  notice  of  tho 
iVatchman  upon  another  article,  entitled 
*•  Broadway  Bedeviled,"  in  our  March 
number,  wiiich  was  a  brief  atiTl  solemn 
record  of  the  horrors  of  dcliriuvt  Ire- 
mens. 

Now  for  a  plain  word  with  the 
ppuiU  Ohxerver,  skulking  behind  the 
J'  and    Htfitctor,   and   freelr 

ti  I  this  easy  epithet  of  intideL 

And  that  plain  word  will  show  the 
reader  the  occasion  and  sigTiificanc.o 
of  tho  application  of  that  epitlu^t  to  the 
MonOdy  by  this  charming  specimiiu  of 
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a  Christian  censor,  and  open  the  public 
eyes  a  little  to  tbc  manner  and  spirit  in 
which  that  veracious  sheet  is  managed. 

Two  years  Bgo,  in  our  number  for 
June,  1855,  we  took  occasion  to  notice 
sever  Ell  recent  books  of  travel  written 
by  Americans,  and,  among  themi  one 
called  Travels  in  Europe  and  the  EasU 
by  Samuel  Irenneus  Prime,  We  re- 
marked the  amazing  shallowness  of  the 
book ;  its  silly  style  ;  itsjj  fault — ^not  un- 
common in  the  traveling  journals  of 
clergymen^ — of  bealifyiog  little  men, 
and  treating  sectadan  and  local  heroes 
as  if  they  were  of  interest  to  the  world. 
We  quoted  several  of  the  livelierab&urdi* 
ties  of  the  book,  as  illustrating  the  per- 
nicious literary  error  that  slang  is  ease, 
and  fiippanoj,  ^irit,  find  general  care- 
legeness,  general  superiority.  Some  of 
these  we  shall  repeat  hero,  in  order  that 
the  reader  may  understand  that  the  au- 
thor, if  by  chance  he  has  any  vanity, 
would  n<it,  probably,  delight  in  the  ei- 
posurt^  of  his  bad  grammar  and  worse 
taste,  and  wonld  not  be  reluctant  to 
improve  any  opportunity  of  retaliation — 
the  shame  of  such  ridiculous  offenses 
being  heightened  by  the  fact,  that  the 
author  was  also  a  clergyman  of  respect- 
able standing. 

The  specimens  were  culled  at  ran- 
dom through  the  volumes.  Mr.  Samuel 
Irena^us  Prime  dines  at  ono  of  Mr. 
George  Peabody^s  banquets  at  Rich- 
mond, and  sits  next  *'  a  venerable  Eng- 
lish lady,  patched  and  proud, ^^  and  he 
records  his  surprise  that  ''an  aristo- 
cratic Olid  splendidly 'genteel  woman" 
should  behave  as  she  behaved.  In 
the  London  fish- market,  the  Rev.  Mn 
Prime  and  hi.^  companions  are  insult- 
ed by  one  of  the  fish -wives.  As  they 
retreat,  **  she  followed  us  with  her 
oompliments,  and  some  of  her  neigh- 
bors heaped  on  a  few  more  of  the  same 
sort/*  He  hears  i^ome  one  "demand  a 
question :"  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Prime 
informs  us,  with  the  delicnto  wit  of  a 
b'boy  in  the  Bowery,  that  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  **  with  u  g'Jod  wife,  got  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  not  had  to  (ake.^* 
Agaiu«  he  utiks,  or  '*  demand,**  a  ques- 
tion ^  **  in  as  fair  German  as  I  could 
frame  to  pronounce,"  Venice  is  **  unlike 
anything  dse^  in  the  way  of  a  citij,  thai 
was  ever  seen  beforet^'  and,  in  Florence, 

Mudame  A **  flourifihes  in  the  style 

of  a  princess,"  and  **  smokes  and  drinkt*^ 

genteelly,  of  course/*  while  Lord  B 

*^u  cutting  a  great  dash  in  Oic  city  ;'* 


and,  reaching  Egypt,  this  is  the  rhap- 
sody of  an  Axnerit^un  clei^yman  **'on  uu 
Nile!  on  Uie  Nile!  and  a  hroadtr, 
swifter,  altogether  a  more  respeciahU 
river  than  we  had  looked  for*** 

Now,  a  bm^k  of  whose  ludicrous  vacu- 
ity such  eitractj3  are  fair  specimens — 
which  dashed  at  all  the  most  familiar 
objects  on  all  the  most  familiar  rouies 
of  European  travel,  with  an  ingeniooi 
imbecility  that  positively  destroyed  the 
interest  of  the  most  interesting  scenes — 
was  a  stroke  of  pure  farce,  and  wonld 
only  have  amused  an  idle  zuoment,  ex- 
cept that  it  also  afi'orded  a  signal  in- 
stance of  that  testy  and  truculent  jeiiJ- 
011  sy  which  often  leads  American  trar- 
elers  in  Europe  to  defend  bad  thin^  $X 
home  because  there  are  bad  things 
abroad. 

The  Reverend  Samuel  Ironssua  Prime, 
for  instance,  going  down  to  Oxford, 
sees  women  working  in  the  fielda,  aBd 
calls  them  **  the  white  alavea  of  Eng- 
land,^' and  seriously  argues  with  a  fel* 
low-traveler  that,  because  they  do  not 
**  love  the  employment,"  their  condition 
is  aa  bad  as  that  of  the  Ainericim 
slave,  and,  therefore!  the  slave  Bytnpa- 
tby  of  England  is  gratuitous  and  im- 
pertinent In  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation, the  reverend  author  remarki 
that  the  English  treat  women  as  they 
are  not  treated  in  "any  other  Christian 
country  of  which  I  have  heard."  Thia 
is,  at  leiLHt,  perceptive  for  a  traveler 
upon  the  continent  where  women  uni- 
versally work  in  the  fi^elda;  or  for  a 
citizen  of  New  Y<L>rk,  where  woman 
"^ay  bo  daily  Been  dragging  little  wag- 
ons, Bide  by  gide,  with  dogs.  But  the 
whole  thing  has  nothing  to  do  with 
slavery.  The  woman  works  in  the 
field,  as  a  lawyer  works  at  the  bar, 
or  the  merchant  in  bis  shop,  not  be- 
cause he  loves  it,  but  becauBC  he  mual 
earn  his  honest  livelihood.  Of  course  the 
observationg  of  a  man  who  so  entirely 
confounds  and  confuses  common  sense, 
who  consoles  himself  for  his  broken  leg 
by  observing  that  his  neighbor  is  blind 
of  an  eye,  are  of  the  same  consoquence 
in  themselves  as  Mr.  Toots's  obserra- 
tions;  but  wo  improved  the  occasion 
to  speak  to  the  general  error. 

The  book  of  the  Reverend  Samuel 
Irenasas  Prime  was  foolish  and  mi  im- 
portant, and  is  now  forgotten.  It  made 
assertions,  indeed,  that,  especially  as 
coming  from  a  clergyman,  s nocked  our 
moral  sense  quite  as  much  as  anytliiiig 
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•^{^  snid  in  an  ei^say  upon  **A  Nationtil 
I  Drama^'   coold  havp   shocked  the  Oh- 
server :  and  if  wo  had  stated,  with  an 
air  af  solicitous  warnbg»  what  was  true 
enough,  that  this  Mr.  Samuel  Irenasus 
Prime,  claimiug  to  be  a  Christian  cler- 
gy m  an »    Baid  things  that  were   baldly 
J  atheistic,  the  Observer^  careful  of  Cbria- 
f  tian  charity  when  its  own  ox  was  gored* 
^W'liddi  doubtless,  have  admonished  us  of 
Hie  improprioty  of  such  language. 

Now,  let  tho  reader  mark.     Immedi- 
ately after  the  publication  of  our  ajticle 
[upon  the  book  of  this  reverend  gentle- 
man, the  New  York  Observer  stopped 
its   exchange   with  Putnam^s  Mnnthlj/s 
III  due  course,  failing  to  receive  it,  we 
r  flent  for  tho  copy  due  u.s»  and  were  told 
'that  we  might  buy  it  if  we  wanted  it. 
Tho  Observer  had  a  perfect  right  to  stop 
the  exchange,  and  wo  have  endeavored 
to  b^ar  up  under  tho  loss ;  hut  our  ur- 
bane  ecclesiastical   weekly   allows  its 
aaiice  to  overtop  its  veracity  when  it 
ays :  **  The  publishers  of  this  monthly 
eased  sending  it  to  us  when  wo  dis- 
Jcovered  tho    spirit  that   pervades   its 

pages.** 
,  ^rhe  055err^r  had  a  right  to  stop  the 
exchange,  but  it  had  no  right  to  mis- 
state the  circumstances  of  that  stop- 
page, and  make  us  appear  to  have  been 
chafed  by  its  criticisnis  of  our  character 
and  career,  which  criticisms  we  always 
forgave  with  many  smiles.  And  if  tijo 
reflecting  mind  should  demimd  what 
motive  could  tho  Observer  have  to  stop 
the  exchange  at  that  time,  or  to  make 
injurious  representations  afterward  S| 
wuuld  it  not  be  a  curious  and  interest- 
ing coincidence  if  tho  substance  of  the 
Keverend  Samuel  Irennius  Prime's  book 
should  have  been  originally  published 
in  the  columns  of  the  vivacious  Ob- 
servert  signed  Ircnceui*,  and  if,  at  the 
time  it  stopped  the  exchange  aud  called 
Putnam  infidel,  it  should  have  been 
generally  understood  tliat  tho  namo  of 
one  of  the  most  active  editors  of  the 
New  York  Observer  was  Samuel  Ire- 
0£cua  Prime  ? 

That  is  to  say,  in  brief,  that  Mr. 
Prime,  whose  name  does  not  appear 
upon  tho  Observer,  was  yet  underatood 
to  be  one  of  its  editors ;  that  he  went  to 
Europe  and  wrote  letters  which  were 
publij^hed  in  that  paper;  that  he  re- 
turned ivnd  printed  them  in  a  book;  that 
Putnam  reviewed  the  book  and  exposed 
its  absurdity  and  sophistry ;  that,  there- 
upon, the  Observer  stopped  its  exchange 


with  Putnam  ;  that  it  untruly  stated 
the  exchange  to  have  been  stopped  by 
Putnam  because  the  Obsttver  had  dis- 
covered it^  spirit — when  the  truth  was, 
that  the  boot  was  entirely  on  tho  other 
foot,  for  the  exchange  was  stopped  be- 
causG  Putnam  had  discovered  the  want 
of  spirit  in  the  book  of  the  reverend 
editor  of  the  Observer;  and  that,  finally, 
with  the  Christian  hope  of  doing  the 
magazine  all  the  harm  it  could  in  the 
**  religious^'  world,  tho  Observer  charges 
it,  in  general,  with  '*  progressive  infi- 
delity." Whether,  so  for  as  tho  Ob- 
scTEer  h  concerned,  this  charge,  iter- 
ated and  reiterated,  and  coupled  with  a 
deliberate  misstatement  of  fact,  is  made 
in  good  faith,  or  from  bad  feeling,  every 
sensihlo  reader  will  decide  for  himself. 

We  suggest  to  the  editorial  direction 
of  this  **  religious'-  newspaper,  which 
appears  under  the  heading  as  Sidney  E. 
Morso  <fe  Co.,  Editors  and  Proprietors, 
to  insert  conspicuously  for  safe  family 
reading  in  the  **  secular  department**  of 
their  next  i  ssue,  the  familiar  aud  pregnant 
proverb  that  *' Certain  chickens  come 
home  to  roost."  Let  it  learn  not  t<i 
cull  names  spitefully,  lest  its  spite  re- 
turn upon  it  with  a  sting.  Let  it  under- 
stand that  it  is  not  to  stand  up  in  the 
land,  and,  whde  it  insults  and  maligns 
the  cause  of  humanity  door  to  that  God 
who  has  made  all  tho  nations  of  tho 
eartli,  think  to  cover  its  shame  and  pass 
for  pious,  by  lustily  bellowing  '*  Lord  I 
Lord  !**  Wo  are  glad  to  sco  that  what 
tho   Observer  wouM  call  the  **  secular 

Jjross"  exposes  boldly  the  cunning  pusil- 
animity  of  a  paper,  whoso  mendacity 
wo  have  probably  mado  apparent  to  tho 
reader.  A  receut  number  of  the  Utica 
Herald  says,  with  justice  : 

*^  If  the  Chriftti&n  ministry  in  to  bo  attacked 
-^if  the  NorthtTo  churches  are  to  be  arraicfn- 
od — if  tnftri  catch ino;  aud  nion-etealing  are  to 
be  dofiMided  on  elrictly  *  roligioun'  grouudd— 
if  tli(*  Iiortl»:>r  ruflion  argumctit  is  to  bo  pre 
SL^ntrd  with  the  luiiiiB^erml  twang;  eupcraddtnl 
—  Tfie  Observer  is  caJied  into  tho  field.  It 
*furnH  up'  on  every  ocoaaion  whL>n  r  IrimnpU 
of  Slavery  is  to  be  ochiov'cd,  or  hn?*  hrt  n 
ftrcomplkhed.  It  *  turned  up*  iti  defense  of  the 
Fu|;itivo  Slave  Lnw ;  it '  turned  up'  m  defpjwo 
of  tho  Nt*brAHkft  »^chenio ;  it '  turos  up'  in  bo- 
half  of  the  Drcd  !:^cott  dociaion.  Every  time 
Slavorv  hoii  made  a  new  dtpuiand,  The  0(/ 
§erver\tiA  made  ha«t<?  to  batk  it  up.  Every 
time  a  aemr  raticultty  hai)  boeu  batched  lu  th'e 
Natbaai  Capitol^  The  Observer  has  Hbrlok(,nl 
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but  it  must  understand  that  men  and 
magazines  may  not  have  the  ObserveT''8 
morals,  and  yet  bo  quite  as  Christian, 
and  faithful  to  God  and  man. 

And  now  a  word  with  any  one  who 
may  sincerely  wish  to  imderstand  the 
ostensible  ground  of  this  assault  of  the 
Observer  and  Watchman  and  Rejlector^ 
and  learti  a  little  of  the  capacity,  as  we 
have  already  shown  the  anmius,  of  these 
two  "religious" journals. 

In  our  February  number  was  a  brief 
and  thoughtful  paper  upon  *'  A  National 
Drama."  The  Watchman  and  Reflector 
does  not  like  it ;  which  is  sad.  But  the 
Watchman  and  Reflector  willfully  gar- 
bles and  distorts  a  passage  in  it,  which 
is  silly.  It  says :  **  The  article  is  also 
saturated  with  a  poorly  disguised  in- 
fidelity, audaciously  stating,  as  the 
'  true  Christian  principle,  that  out  of 
himself  is  to  come  every  man's  redemp- 
tion.' Can  it  be  that  this  writer  ever 
read  the  New  Testament,  ever  heard 
that  saying  of  the  Redeemer,  *  With- 
out me  ye  can  do  nothing' — or  that  of 
the  greatest  Christian  apostle :  '  When 
we  were  without  strength,  in  duo  time 
Christ  died  for  the  ungodly.' " 

The  whole  passage,  conveniently 
deformed  by  the  Watchman  and  Re- 
flector to  do  all  the  harm  it  could,  is 
as  follows,  and  let  the  reader  mark 
again  the  honesty  of  the  **  religious" 
newspaper : 

"More  than  our  Enropoan  ancestors,  we 
(AmericanH)  mould,  each  onq  of  us,  our  own 
doBtiny ;  we  have  a  stronger  inward  sense  of 
power  to  unfold  and  elevate  ourselves ;  we  are 
more  ready  and  more  capublo  to  withstand 
the  assaults  of  circumstance.  Ilore  is  more 
thoroughly  embodied  the  true  Christian  prin- 
ciple, fliat  out  of  himself  is  to  come  every 
man's  redemption ;  that  the  favor  and  help  of 
God  are  only  to  be  obtained  through  resolute 
self-help  and  honest,  earnest  struggle.  In 
Christendom  we  stand  alone  as  havmg  above 
as  neither  the  o^ectivity  of  politics  nor  that 
of  the  church.  llie  light  of  the  past  we  have, 
without  its  darkness.  We  carry  little  weight 
from  the  exacting  past.  Hence,  our  unex- 
ampled freedom  and  ease  of  movement,  which, 
wanting  the  old  conventional  ballast,  to  Euro- 
peans seems  lawless  and  reckless.  Even 
among  ourselves,  manv  tremble  for  our  future, 
because  they  have  little  faith  in  humanity,  and 
because  they  cannot  grasp  the  new  grand 
historic  phenomenon  of  a  people  possessing 
all  the  principles,  practices,  and  trophies  of 
civilization  without  its  paralyzing  encum 
brances. 

**  But  think  not,  because  we  are  less  passive 
to  destiny,  we  are  rebellious  against  Deity;  be- 
cause we  are  boldly  self  reliant,  we  arq,  there. 
'  -*».  irreligiously  defiant.  The  freer  a  people  is, 
'*rer  it  is  to  God.  The  more  subjective  it 
igh  acqmred  self  rule,  the  more  will  it 


harmonize  with  the  high  objectivity  of  i 
lute  truth  and  justice.  For,  having  thrown 
off  the  capricious  secondary  rule  ot  man,  we 
shall  not  bo  the  less,  but  the  more,  under  tba 
steadfast,  primary  rule  of  God ;  for,  having 
broken  the  force  of  human  fallible  prescrip- 
tion, we  shall  the  more  feel  and  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  flawless  divine  law;  m, 
having  rejected  the  tyranny  of  man's  willfol- 
ness,  we  shall  submit  the  more  fully  to  the 
beneficent  power  of  principle/* 

Our  readers  will  probably  a^ree  with 
us  that  this  is,  in  commercial  phzase, 
"  a  superior  article  "of  '*  infideuty/' 

The  next  illustration  of  our  infidelity 
is  not  less  striking.  In  the  same  article 
which  condemns  the  above  cited  extract, 
the  fFakhman  and  Reflector  says: 
**  Another  unchristian  sentiment  is  that 
on  p.  114,  hinting  that  it  is  natural  for 
a  clergyman  to  believe  in  Divine  Provi- 
dence, but  that  the  *  philosophical  his- 
torian '  will  attribute  the  result  under 
notice  to  a  well  known  philosophical 
fact.  That  may  be  the  impulse  of  an 
epicurean  or  atheistic  philosophy,  but 
Jehovah  reigneth,  whether  the  philofo- 
phers  own  it  or  not" 

The  passage  alluded  to — will  the 
reader  please  observe  it  and  compare 
with  the  above  extracft  ? — is  a  note  to 
the  article  upon  ''  Myles  Stcmdish,"  and 
is  as  follows : 

"  The  Rev.  Dr.  Young,  in  a  no  to  to  one  of 
Robinson's  letters,  given  in  the  '  Chronidt 
of  the  Pilgrims '  observes :  *  It  wna  certaialy 
a  remarkable  providence  that,  out  of  tks 
twenty-one  men ' — the  others  were  womsB 
and  children—*  who  died  the  first  winter,  io 
few  were  among  the  leaders  of  the  expeditioa. 
With  the  exception  of  Carver' — the  firat  Gw- 
emor — '  most  of  the  prominent  men  woa 
spared.  How  different  might  have  been  tfat 
fate  of  the  colony,  bad  Bradford,  Winslov, 
Standish  and  AUcrton  been  cut  off.'  It  b 
natural  for  a  clergyman  to  see  here  a  motM 
providence — the  pnilosophic  historian  will  Mt 
m  it  only  the  well-estaDlished  physiologiod 
fact,  that  the  power  of  endurance  depen^ 
quite  as  much  on  mental  energy  as  on  bo^^ 
strength,  indeed,  much  more." 

And,  finally,  the  Watchman  and  Rt" 
flector  valorously  supported  by  its  faith- 
ful Sancho  Panza,  the  Observer^  chargw 
at  another  windmill  with  gratifying  in- 
trepidity. We  copy  from  our  faYorifts 
Observer  : 

"  RUM  REASONING. 
"  •  This  was  Delirium  Tremens.  All  that  I 
have  related^  of  the  pursuit  and  conflict,  wv 
but  an  accusmg  vision.  My  abused  braia  had 
coloured  up  that  horrid  warning.  Slnoe  thit 
day,  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation  hm 
had  arguments  as  well  as  oharma  for  ma   flo 
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much  of  hrll  fts  vra^ onmpresRed  into thnt stA^- 
trip  from  Madieoii  S<{uarA  to  Bariium's  Matte- 
uni,  hu8  Baved  mo  from  boiioviut;  in  an  etornitj 
of  it.* 

**  St>  ooncludos  nn  article  in  tho  March  num- 
ber of  Putnam**  Magazine.  *  Ono  in  puxzled/ 
Bny«  the  Watchman  and  Rfjlector,  *  on  reading 
it,  to  conjecture  the  writer  m  mcAniiif^-  -whether 
)io  \a  ill  sorioiia  earnest,  ur  i«  Hatirizing  Uuiver- 
snilMm.  Certainly  a  Hevervr  thrmtt  into  any 
reli|;iouA  system  coulil  hardly  bo  made  than  by 
piCHCuiiug  it  as  one  that  commeuda  ibtclf  very 
Ojjtpccially  to  the  likinjij^  and  the  experimental 
lo^ic  of  a  brain  bedovilod  with  alcohol.  As  an 
argument  in  good  fahh  it  would  be  ridicaloas, 
if  the  subject  were  not  so  seriouH.  Tho  dread- 
fuhieB4  ot  hell  is  a  good  reason  for  fhunuiug  it 
by  repentance:  bat  it  is  no  reauon  at  all  for 
presnining  that  it  cannot  endure.  Hut,  whether, 
ui  jest  or  in  earnest,  whether  meant  to  be  for 
or  against  Universalism,  it  seems  to  us  that 
every  thoughtful  person  must  rc;(ard  such  a 
treatment  of  that  most  awful  subject  as  highly 
indeourous.  Pniuam's  Mas^aztne^  the  pro* 
■pectus  of  the  last  volume  announced,  "  has 
opinions  and  principles."  There  will  be  a  good 
many  people  who  will  be  interested  to  know 
whether  it  is  to  include  theology  in  the  rimgo 
of  its  topics,  whether  Universalism  is  ono  of 
the  "opinions  and  principles"  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood to  have,  and  whether  tlie  stuff  we  have 
quoted  is  a  sample  of  tho  **  libt^ral  and  intelli- 
gent discussion"  it  befriends.  The  proprietors 
ma^  find  that  they  are  setting  a  price  upon 
their  work  which  tho  religious  portion  of 
society  cannot  consent  to  pay.'  " 

Tho  little  sketch,  *»Broadwajr  Bede- 
vilod,"  was  a  solemn  and  touching  plea 
for  temperance,  in  the  form  of  a  t!i rill- 
ing description  of  the  effects  of  deli' 
riutn  tremens f  told  by  the  sufferer  him- 
self.  It  was  very  brief  and  very  vivid, 
recounting  tho  promenado  through 
Broadway  of  a  victim  of  tlie  rum-mad- 
ness, followed  and  haunted,  as  he  walked 
or  rode,  by  the  ghastly  fiends  that  avenge 
tho  indulgence  of  this  appetite.  It  was 
drawn  with  great  skill  and  with  the  evi- 
dent fidelity  of  fearful  remembrance. 
The  tone  of  the  entire  article  was  fear- 
fully serious ;  only  a  ribald  could  see 
jesting  in  a  thing  so  tragic,  and  the  last 
sentence  was  simply  the  high-wrought 
climax  of  hyperbole  to  express  in  a  word 
the  dreadful  horror  of  the  suffering. 
Whether  the  author  cleaves  to  tlie  par- 
ticular sect  of  the  Watchman  and  Re^ 
JUctoTt  or  of  the  Observer,  or  to  some 
other,  is  besido  the  question.  The 
•ketch  was  a  strong,  manly,  striking 
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word  against  a  prevalent  sin.  "  Religir- 
ous"  newspapers,  like  the  Observer^ 
which  perceive  no  conflict  between  the 
divine  gidden  rule  of  loving  your  neigh- 
bor as  yourself  and  humnii  slavery,  will 
naturally  find  fault  with  the  theology  of 
a  metaphor,  and,  with  equal  naturalness, 
omit  Xv  sympathize  with  the  exposure  of 
a  sinful  indulgence. 

In  the  name  of  heaven  and  Christianity 
why  do  not  this  precious  pairof  saints 
instead  of  excusing  slavery,  and  bearing 
false  witness  against  tlieir  neighbors,  by 
misstatement  of  facts  and  misquotation 
of  passages,  attend  a  little  to  the  beams 
in  their  own  eyes  ?  Their  di-shonest^ 
defiles  their  whole  class,  and  all  tho  reli* 
gious  newspapers  suffer  by  this  shame- 
lessness  of  two. 

There  are  plenty  of  religious  men  in 
this  country  who  feel,  with  some  sadness, 
that  the  clergy,  as  a  chiss,  are  not  so 
conspicuous  in  the  van  of  all  moral  and 
humane  movements  as  their  position  as 
ministers  of  God,  and  not  apologists  for 
man,  implies  and  demands.  There  are 
plenty  of  religious  men,  clergymen  and 
others,  who  see  with  shame  and  alunn, 
that  the  technically  ** religious'*  news- 
papers follow  with  timid  eagerness  the 
lead  of  Umo-serving  and  weak  political 
journals,  in  denouncuig  all  clergymen 
who  expose,  as  Christ  exposed,  special 
sins,  and  particular  classes  of  sinners. 
In  a  country  whose  only  political  hope 
of  the  future  is  in  the  general  moral 
heroism  of  the  people,  and  where  publio 
moral  sense  has  always  been  so  power- 
ful a  political  lever,  every  patriot  and 
Christian  is  concerned  to  take  care  so 
far  as  lies  iu  him,  who  moves  that  lever, 
and  to  see  who  corrupts  that  sense. 
Every  Christian  minister  is  peculiarly 
concerned  that  the  newspapers,  for 
which  his  profession  is  editorially  re- 
sponsible, shall  at  least  tell  the  truth 
in  secular  affairs ;  shall  nut  be  mero 
conduits  of  sectarian  spleen  or  the 
sour  spite  of  wounded  vanity,  but 
with  a  hearty  sympathy,  and  gener- 
ous hope,  and  Christian  faith,  give 
their  bands  and  their  hearts  to  the 
work  of  saving  men  here  as  well  u 
hereafter. 
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IT  was  a  common  saying  among  as, 
old  CalifornionH  of  Forty- Nine,  that 
there  wa«  no  such  light  for  shining 
through  a  nian  aA  that  of  tho  first  great 
firo.  In  its  strong  glare  the  philo- 
90phio  spectator  became  cluirvoyant, 
and  his  subject  tmnsparont  Morally, 
your  scrutiny  pierced  tho  heart  of  the 
Ban  Franciscan  then,  and  in  tho  same 

glance  you  took  in  the  letter,  full  of 
is  mother's  pious  admonitions,  in  his 
breast-pocket,  and  the  revolver  in  its 
belt  at  his  back — as  in  Harlequin  Faust 
joa  see,  through  the  sad-colored  waist- 
coat of  Mephistophilcs,  tho  three  red- 
bot  buttons  on  his  coat  behind.  The 
shade  was  drawn  back  from  tho  human 
dark -lantern,  and  flaming  passions  with- 
in, blazing  through  the  buirs  e^e,  lit  up 
all  around.  Then  you  recognized  any 
man  by  the  light  of  his  neighbor's  soul. 
Then  the  cardinal  virtues,  like  certain 
common  neoossarios  of  life,  met  with  an 
appreciation  naturally  enhanced  by  their 
scarcity.  Honesty  was  a  high  trump 
card.  Indeed,  to  pursue  the  appropriate 
local  6gure,  society  was  as  the  favorite 
game,  wherein  everybody  pretended  to 
play  *♦  on  the  square ;"  when  your  ad- 
versary, having  seen  your  last  **  brag," 
Atopped  ••  gi>ing  better,"  and  called  your 
hand,  if  you  happened  to  hold  a  single 
sterling  trait,  it  was  sure  to  be  received 
as  the  four  aces,  which  can  **  rake  down 
any  kind  of  a  pile." 

It  was  strange  how  soon,  and  how 
surely,  the  original  Satan  in  every  new 
arrival  asserted  himw^lf.  The  enter- 
prising publican  who,  regardless  of 
expense,  first  brought  a  wagon-load  of 
ico  into  Sacramento  City,  from  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  intwduced  his  grate- 
ful fellow-citizens  to  a  new  pleasure  in 
the  shape  of  brandy- smashes  at  half  a 
dollar  a  drink,  had  been,  two  years 
before,  pn^sidentof  a  fur- reaching  soci- 
ety of  Washingtonians  in  Philadelphia, 
and  out-Goughed  Gough  in  wondrous 
apoe  lypses  of  cold  waU.*r.  The  white- 
neck  oiothed  and  siiigle-niiuded  brother 
who,  when  tho  Graham  House  was 
opened,  uuderti^ok,  for  the  liii;hesit  bid, 
tlie  nur  and  Cv>ffee-stand.  two  billiiird 
tables,  one  roiid'>.  tliivo  n»ulotte,  two 
fan*,  and  six  inonte  ditto,  had.  within  the 
twelvemonth,  ridden  an  upo>tolic  circuit 
in  Alabama,  dispensing  pious  tracU 
from  a  grvH?u  bag. 


This  same  Gossagne— that  was  tb 
name  of  tho  retirM  traot-mooger— 
afforded,  in  his  own  character  and  ub- 
its,  an  amusing  example  of  how  a  mis 
could  get  imbued  with  the  peculiar  vki 
of  the  time ;  and  that  was  the  game  of 
Brag— brag,  and  the  hard  old  vices  of 
its  kindred,  blu^and  poker.  Bragvtf 
in  all  the  air,  and  70a  breathed  it 
unwholesomely.  to  the  tainting  of  joor 
blood ;  its  principle  soaked  through  yoer 
very  clothes,  as  it  were«  and  peroohlBi 
your  pores.  There  were  men,  allaioofld 
you,  who  believed  in  nothing  but  bi^. 
who  swore  by  brag,  who  lived  on  hti 
who,  if  needs  must,  would  die  H 
brag.  Of  such  was  Gossage ;  and  hi 
shall  serve  for  my  representative  bn^ 
ffer,  of  whom  a  cnaractoristio  anecdota 
familiar  to  many  Forty- Niners,  m^ 
illustrate  my  meaning. 

We  old  Califomians  hold  in  resped* 
ful  remembrance  **  Moffut*8  Coio,**  v 
they  were  called  —  pretty  five-dtiDn 
gold  pieces,  fac-similea  of  tho  feden 
half-eagles,  save  in  the  substitution.  01 
the  reverse,  of  tho  words  ••  Moffat  A 
Co."  for  *•  United  States  of  America.' 
They  were  a  god-send  in  the  daysfHn 
tho  great  dearth  of  standard  mno^ 
among  us  subjected  us  to  all  manner  oif 
inconvenience,  not  to  mention  serion 
losses  by  the  discount  on  gold-dust  asi 
legal  tender  in  trade.  It  was  said  thit 
they  even  exceeded  in  value,  by  ow 
per  cent.,  their  namesakes  of  the  m- 
tional  mints.  At  all  events  we  wen 
very  happy  in  them,  and  had  no  pt- 
tience  with  the  suspicious  egotism  of 
Wall  street,  which  ignored  Siera  alto- 
gether, briueing  them  into  bad  odor 
abroad,  so  that  they  were,  fitnn  Ai 
first,  quite  useless  except  for  the  be- 
hests of  our  small  local  traffic.  Teiy 
soon  they  were  called  in  from  th«r 
brief  hour  of  circulation,  to  be  melted 
into  ingots  for  home  shipments  ;  and  sn. 
utterly  disappeared  from  the  pockets 
of  our  citizens,  and  even  from  the  greet 
boards  of  the  gamblers.  Six  months 
from  the  date  of  their  brilliant  appiri- 
tion.  a  specimen  was  •*  good  for  sort 
eyes,"  and  would  command  a  premium 
ttsa  curi«»sity. 

One  diiy,  not  many  weeks  before 
Col.  Bonner  and  the  proprietor  emptied 
their  revolvers  at  each  other  acrosrt  the 
bar — and  by  tlie  same  token  tho  Ci^ 
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Fathers  found  the  bullets  stick inpf  in 
the  wall  when  they  installed  themselves 
in  tlio?e  prcmisies  in  the  name  of  Law 
ond  Order — a  crowd  of  miners,  me- 
chanics, clerks,  leamed-professioners, 
and  other  amateur  gamesters,  being 
met  in  the  saloon  of  the  Graham  House, 
the  conversation  among  a  knot  of  thirsty 
souls,  who  waited  for  brandy-smashes, 
turned  on  California  currency  in  gen- 
eral and  Moffafs  coin  in  particular. 
Their  sudden  apparition  and  evanisb- 
ment  were  remarked  upon,  and  one  or 
two  had  specimens  to  show,  which  they 
prized  next  to  half- cents  or  certain 
OQrious  political  coppers  of  the  Jackson 
campaigns,  inscribed  "Not  One  Cent 
for  Tribute,  Millions  for  Defense." 
The  bragging  ear  of  Gossago  caught 
its  cue,  as  ho  was  toying  idly  at  a  faro- 
tablo  with  a  few  red  counters. 

**  Gave  half  an  ounce  apiece  for  them 
Moffat  kines,  did  you?  Dreadful 
green  of  you  I  must  say.  Why  I've 
got  a  thousand  of  them  myself;  and  if 
any  gentleman  with  a  turn  for  kine- 
fancying,  would  like  to  fill  a  cabinet  or 
a  cart  with  just  such  fellows  as  them, 
for  a  small  deduction  from  the  last 
price,  I  should  be  glad  to  accommodate 
him.  Talk  of  half- cents,  now;  they 
are  sometliing  like — should  like  to  give 
a  dollar  for  one  myself.  But  eight  dol- 
lars for  Moffat's  kine  is  a  leetle  enthusi- 
astic, if  not  green." 

Mr.  Gossage  was  no  stranger  to 
most  of  his  audience;  and  this  new, 
and  somewhat  bolder,  exhibition  of  his 
ruling  passion  would  have  elicited  no 
more  than  a  quiet  smile  from  the  so- 
phisticated circle,  but  for  the  presence 
of  two  or  three  new  arrivals,  who  ex- 
pressed their  appreciation  of  what  they 
considered  **  high  old  blowing,"  in  a 
burst  of  hilarity,  wherein  their  astonish- 
ment was  not  unmixed  with  disrespectful 
incredulity.  Such  popular  ejaculations, 
expressive  of  a  good-natured  doubt,  as 
••  G-a-as !"  •*  Over  the  left  !"  •♦  Hi,  hi, 
hi!"  etc.,  broke  from  these  brusque 
new-comers. 

Now  Gossage  was  at  home.  ••  If 
any  gentleman  would  back  bis  disbelief 
to  the  extent  of  a  few  ounces,  ho  would 
be  happy  to  size  liis  pile." 

**  Hi,  hi,  hi !  Oh  yes  ;  five  thousand 
dollars,  you  know,  lying — where  did 
you  say  you  kept  them,  Mr.  Gossage  ?" 

•*  In  my  trunk,  sir — in  my  room, 
sir — in  this  house,  sir." 

"Oh,    yes— lying  about  loose,  not 
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even  tied  up,  like  Tom  Carter's  milk. 
Ready  money  worth  twelve  per  cent,  a 
month,  too,  and  bo  with  twelve  banks 
in  monte  and  ftiro — Hi,  hi,  hi !" 

**  All  very  fine,  gentlemen,"  Gossage 
said,  **  but  hi,  hi,  hi  ain't  nudier  argu- 
ments nor  manners.  Facts  is  facts,  and 
opinions  as  is  opinons  \»  worth  backing. 
I'm  ready  to  back  my  facts  as  high  as 
any  man's  moderate  pile,  and  if  I'm 
deceived  in  'em  I'm  willing  to  pay  for 
the  disapp'intment." 

**  Pshaw,  Gossago,"  said  some  one, 
"what's  the  use  your  trying  on  that 
old  dodge  at  your  time  of  life  ?  Why 
don't  you  take  your  brag  in  the  natu^ 
ral  way  ?  Especially  when  everybody 
knows  your  game.'* 

But  Mr.  Gossage  began  now  to  have 
a  grievance ;  he  felt  hurt ;  "  he  had 
asserted  a  thing,  ond  he  thought  he  was 
good  for  all  it  would  cost  to  prove  it ;  it 
was  hard  if  he  couldn't  get  the  chance. 
If  he  was  bluffing,  here  was  an  opporta- 
nity  for  gents  of  spirit  to  take  the  con- 
ceit out  of  him." 

A  quiet  young  man  who  had  remained* 
from  the  first,  in  the  background,  seem- 
ingly only  an  amused  spectator,  here 
came  forward,  and  said  he  quite  agreed 
with  Mr.  Gossage.  Mr.  G^ssage's  ve- 
racity was  at  stake  on  an  interesting 
questaon,  and  he  Was  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Gossage's  having  a  fair  show.  Gentle- 
men should  not  be  too  hard  on  Mr.  Gos- 
sage. True,  he  would  have,  occasion- 
ally, his  little  outside  game  of  bluff,  by 
way  of  joke  merely.  But  this  time  he 
was  evidently  serious  and  sincere.  Mr. 
Gossage's  feelings  ought  not  to  be  tri- 
fled with;  gentlemen  were  wrong  to 
twit  him  with  his  little  peculiarities.  For 
his  own  part,  he*  did  not  believe  a 
word  Mr.  Gossage  had  said  about  the 
Moffats.  Not  that  he  doubted  Mr.  Gros- 
sage's  word — oh,  by  no  means ;  be  only 
thought  he  saw  the  bluff  sticking  out 
He  wished  he  had  as  many  dollars  as  he 
did  not  believe  in  those  Moffats.  He 
was  ready  not  to  believe  in  fhem — say 
two  bunared  dollars  worth,  which  was 
all  he  had  about  him. 

Mr.  Gossage  "  knew  his  young  friend 
was  a  gentleman  by  the  remark  be 
made — a  man  of  spirit  and  disposed  to 
do  things  on  the  square.  Them  'ere 
obserwations  of  bis'n  was  worthy  of  his 
heod  and  heart.  He  would  meet  bis 
little  pile." 

So  the  four  hundred  dollars  were 
forthwith  produced  and  placed  in  the 
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hnnd»  of  a  **  muloftl  friend."  Then 
witli  sudden  gravity — for  a  suicide,  ftr  a 
imird«*r,  or  o  hiiuging  mntch  was,  in 
those  dnys  a  l'^!<^  pruve  iiffair  thnn  an 
ftilraordinury  l»i»t,  evon  for  so  ^mfill  a 
sum  ns  two  ImiKlrod  dollars — uU  turned 
towiird  the  filuirs  by  winch  ihpy  wphj  to 
mitko  tlu'ir  way  to  the  chamber  of  the 
trensurt*;  but,  first,  all  twjk  aiiolhf^r 
drink  at  GoHftag^^a  expense,  and  it  vvilh 
ogrpnd  that  the*  winner  should  treat  the 
crowd  to  clmiiipngno. 

To  the  GrO(=.'*af:o  apart  me  nt:*  were 
many  s^tiiiri**  wllb  tlirir  corresponding 
landings.  At  tlie  top  nf  the  first  ftl;;ht 
GoBsage  stopped,  and  turned  to  hi» 
company*  a'^  one  wUo  buddeiily  recol- 
lects an  import  ant  some  thing.  There 
wna  a  *'  pint"  on  which  ho  would  hke  to 
undf^r-tan*]  ihe  gentiemnn*  Did  tho 
f^eiitlenrnn  intend  to  avial  himself  of  the 
leading  maxim  to  which  all  fancy  gentle- 
men suhscribp — namely,  that  betting  on 
a  certtiinty  goe»  f<^r  nothiu"*^ — that  a 
wager  is  made  null  and  void  by  positive 
foreknowledi^e,  with  oonclu^jive  assur- 
oncfl  of  the  resmlt*  «*n  the  part  of  cither 
better.  If  ycB,  they  need  go  no  fur* 
tber,  for  he  was  betting  on  a  certainty. 

No,  the  gentleman  unconditionally 
waived  all  tlmt ;  bo  woulJ  take  all  the 
riskn — somewhat  facetiously  adding  that 
Mr.  GoKHnge't*  certainties  were  an  ex- 
ce}»ti<in  to  tho  general  rylo* 

Mr.  GoFsage,  witli  a  reproachful  look, 
went  on»  only  remarking  that  ho  waa 
gkd  they  understood  each  other;  ho 
presunied  tho  gentleman  knew  bis  own 
l>uj«ine!4s  best. 

Flight  No.  2:  Mr.  Gossage  stops 
again — stands  for  tk  moment  Ruspendi?d, 
as  it  were — all  silent ;  Mr,  Go»84ige  ap- 
pears to  be  about  to  make  a  speech  ;  ho 
d<»«'s  make  a  short  one.  **  True,  gam- 
blbg  was  his  trade  and  the  cards  was 
Ills  tools  ;  but  there  was  o  time  fur  every- 
tbhig,  and  at  sich  times  as  it  suited  him 
BO  to  do,  he  hoped  he  could  conduct 
himself  as  a  gentleman,  and  a  mim 
whoso  heart  is  In  the  rigbt  place.  Ho 
had  not  the  honor  to  bo  personally  ac- 
quainted with  bis  young  friend,  whom 
he  met  on  this  oeca^^iou  for  the  first 
time — and  happy  he  was  to  find  him  a 
gent  after  his  own  heart.  The  brother 
might  be  a  man  of  independent  fortin, 
the  tallest  kind  of  a  pile  ;  and  then  agin 
bo  moughtn*t.  Ilowsover,  he  was  will- 
ing to  givo  tho  gentleman  a  fair  shake, 
to  treat  him  on  the  gquare.  Far  bo  it 
6rom   him  to  poke  bis  fingers  into  a 


gent*s  pocket,  as  n&rer  did  him  no 
harm,  and  ch^an  him  out  like.  Gents 
OS  knew  Tom  Gossnge  knew  be  was 
oncapfdde  of  »ich.  Tlie  Im ithcr  wa»  ap, 
periently  a  person  of  fL^ellng-  and  rft^ 
finery.  He  hoped  Torn  Gossoge 
the  same  in  his  bumblo  way.  There-, 
fore,  he  wished,  in  a  friendly  way, 
expo*^terhite  with  the  gentlemun.  Might 
not  tho  brother  be  rushing  at  his  pad- 
dles, raytlier  resky  ?  Oo  was  agreeablaj 
to  let  tho  gentleman  up.'* 

The  *'  brother"  rotumed  tliankB-  H« 
was  touched  by  Mr.  Gossage's  kind 
CO  n  R  id  e  rati  on.  Those  who  knew  Mr. 
Gossage  better  than  he  did,  would  no 
doubt  ^ay  that  It  was  all  quite  nattttitt 
iust  like  Tom  Gos^age  ;  but  be  cwi- 
iessed  he  was  touched.  Nt'vertheleM, 
he  preferred  not  to  \w  let  up.  The  l*et 
was  a  good  bet,  and  bo  thonpbt  it  wotd*)] 
keep — it  was,  indeed,  a  delightful  brt,  if 
only  iu  having  been  the  nipaii«t  nf  intrn*' 
ducing  him  to  his  honorable  fiiettd.  Haj 
would  nit  her  not  part  with  it. 

Mr.  Qo^gnge  was  toucb*>d,  in  KiiJ 
turn  ;  there  was  a  tracft  of  i«jidue^  ia 
bi.-«  air,  a;*  ho  rt'»iimed  the  n^ccrit. 

Ftiglit  No.  3:  Once  for  jJI,  Mr,  G<»- 
snge  wished  to  know  how  far  the  jrwi- 
th  man  meant  to  carry  this  juke*  if  it] 
were  a  joke.     If  the  gentleuiun  wa<  in 
earnest,   the    gentleman     mut!.t    rxca<*» 
him,  but  he  considered   the   g^roti 
a  fooh    Tho  brotlier  must  rectilleol 
his.  the  gpeaker*s,  cbaract«*r,  ns  n 
of  honor,  was  at  stake.      If  ho  UMfk  fie 
gentleman's   pile,  other    brethren,  nui- 
eiders,  would   say  be   hadtrt  di>nc  li« 
clean  thing  by  the  gentkinan.    Ho  woaW 
like  to  bpnr  any  gent    Buy  Unit;  biij 
gent  would  oblige   hnn    by  puiTiu,:  in 
that  insinerwati<m  ;  he  would   ! 
to  bet  any  hrolhrr  fifty,  «)r  a   i 
or  a  hundred  and  fifty*  or  twi» 
dollars,  that  no  man  in  the  ci 
the  cheek  to  put  hi  that  insincfv-ititii, 

Tlie  gentleman  hoped  not.  Did  Mr- 
Go.^sage  live  ine<ide  the  iiouse^  or  ootiii 
the  roof] 

Mr.  Go^sage  walks  str.-^tjrht  In  a4«or 
and,  with  indignant  resoluthia  dpiiklfd 
on  his  countenance,  lays  his  hand  m 
the  km»b,  takes  from  hi«  pocket  a  key, 
applies  it  to  the  lock,  turns  it. 

♦*  You'd  better  ncit," 

*^0h,  I  thnik  I  will." 

**No  don^t.  Upon  my  soul  I  drinl 
like  to.  Siiy  you  think  bctti^r  of  it*  IQ 
time.  Then  Til  just  slmw  yoq  t^ 
klnot  to   amuse  you,  stand   ibc     ~ 
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pagne  myse^,  and  say  nothing  about 

Omnes:  "Hi,  hi.  hi!" 

Mr.  Gosfinge  throws  open  the  door 
violently ;  leaps  to  the  side  of  a  narrow 
iron  bedstead;  drags  from  underneath 
it  a  scurvy  hair  trunk,  rather  easy  to 
handle;  goes  down  on  his  knees  and 
opens  it  with  a  small  key,  fi:»hed  out 
from  the  profound  of  hb  breeches 
pocket. 

**  You  will,  will  you  ?*• 

**  Yes,  sir-ee." 

Mr.  Gossnge  tosses  up  the  lid  of  the 
scurvy  rattle- trap. 

Two  stumps  of  cigars,  a  box  of  per- 
cussion caps,  and  a  pack  of  cards ! 

*'  Boys,''  says  Mr.  Gossage,  slyly 
looking  up,  *'I  believe  you've  got  me 
this  time." 


In  truth,  the  Gossagps  were  the  '•  re- 
mnrkai)le  men"  of  the  doy.  They  con- 
stituted a  controlling  class,  with  whom 
was  all  the  moraL  physical  and  financial 
force.  Abounding  in  ready  resources 
of  no  particular  nature,  and  unscrupu- 
lous in  the  application  of  thom — them- 
selves well  stocked  with  the  adventurer's 
courage,  and  their  courage  imposingly 
backed  up  with  six-shootors ;  number- 
ing in  their  society,  whether  as  profes- 
sionals or  amateurs,  many  of  the  "first 
men  of  the  city;"  having  the  largest 
show  of  "  smartness,"  if  not  of  a  purer 
intellectuality  and  culture — of  sophisti- 
cated observation,  reckless  enterprise, 
and,  best  of  all,  cash ;  paying  the  high- 
est rents,  monopolizing  the  most  desir- 
able business  sites,  prompt  in  applying 
every  new  and  admirable  improvement, 
commanding  every  comfort  that  inven- 
tion or  expensive  labor  could  supply — 
every  luxury  that  fine  raiment,  and  pic- 
tures, and  shows,  and  music,  and  wine, 
and  a  motley  "  world  of  ladies"  could 
stand  for — no  wonder  that  they  swayed 
the  city,  and  carried  the  day  with  a 
high  hand.  No  wonder,  indeed,  for 
they  paid  twelve  per  cent,  a  month  for 
money,  and  were  ready  to  take  all  they 
could  get  at  that  price,  offering  secun- 
ties  in  faro  furniture,  the  good-will  and 
fixtures  of  a  hell  of  decanters  and  ivory 
counters,  a  lease,  a  house,  a  water-lot, 
a  mine. 

Moi-eover,  the  gambler  of  Porty-Nino 
was  no  vulgar  rogue,  or  villain  of  the 
homely  stripe;  he  had  his  aspirations; 

was  fat  and  proud  game  he  hunted, 


and  ho  put  his  own  life  ii  to  the  ohaso. 
He  had  his  sentiments,  more  or  less 
exalted,  according  to  the  location  of  his 
tables  and  the  quality  of  his  friends. 
The  fifty-cent  roulette-twirler  or  thimble 
rigger,  of  Pacific  street  or  Little  Sidney, 
might  not  be  so  sublime  and  imposing 
in  his  definitions  of  honor  as  the  thou- 
sand-dollar faro- dealer  of  the  Parker 
House  or  El  Dorado ;  but  he  was  sure 
to  be  twice  as  noisy  and  exacting. 
"  Gentlemen,"  he  would  «av — no  word 
half  so  often  on  his  lips  as  that — "  Gen- 
tlemen, we  plays  on  the  square;  if 
we  doesn't  play  on  the  square,  difiicul- 
ties,  and  onpleasantnesses,  and  six-shoot- 
ers is  liable.  Gentlemen,  I  hope  we 
are  all  honorable  men ;  we'll  have  our 
little  game  peaceable  and  on  the  square 
if  we  can,  but  we  will  have  it  any  now, 
by  thunder !" 

In  the  Bella  Union,  or  the  California 
Exchange,  aristocratically  pitched  on 
the  Plaza,  the  style  of  conversation  across 
the  green  cloth,  in  cases  of  "  difficulty," 
was  different,  being  more  debonair,  not 
so  broad: 

"A  moment,  if  you  please,"  quietly 
remarks  an  almost  beardless  desperado, 
covering  his  pile  with  a  firm  hand,  and 
fixing  dangerous  eyes  on  the  burly 
dealer  of  monte  whom  he  addresses — 
"You  can  stop  there." 

"Well,  sir?" 

"  Well— excuse  me,  but  I  think  you 
drew  two  cards." 

"  I  believe  not.  I'll  take  your  pile, 
if  you  please ;  the  kerwoiyo  takes  it" 

"  Two  cards !" 

"  Your  money !" 

And  in  each  case  the  words  are  ac- 
companied by  a  quick  but  quiet  move- 
ment which  discloses  a  revolver.  With 
the  appearance  of  these  two  new  dispu- 
tants-—polished,  curt,  of  brief  but  sharp 
downright  speech — there  is  a  quick  but 
fussless  stir  among  the  spectators  around 
the  table.  In  a  moment  a  clear  space 
is  formed  in  the  midst  of  a  still  circle 
of  flashing  eyes,  compressed  lips,  and 
clenched  hands.  You  may  count  twenty 
deliberately  ere  you  hear  a  breath 
drawn,  or  see  the  slightest  movement. 

"Well,  sir?" 

"Well!" 

"  Your  money !" 

"Your  cards!" 

Up  steps  a  by-stander,  some  cool, 
steady  veteran,  expert  in  the  game,  and 
versed  in  the  law  of  difficulties — a  man 
of  awful  nervet  whose  tympanum,  ao« 
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onstomed  to  the  crack,  no  pistol-shot 
■larmB. 

**  GentlomeD,'*  sajs  he,  **  trj  arbitra- 
tion first." 

Another  qniok  exchange  of  inqairing 
and  responsire  gUnoes  between  the 
diapatauts.  Not  a  word  ;  bat  the  ejes 
of  each  plain!  J  say  ''Agreed."  Both 
tibrow  themselves  back  in  their  chairs, 
and  withdraw  their  hands  from  the  ta- 
ble, with  the  air  of  men  inriting  examina- 
tion, and  resolute  to  abide  the  result 
The  Teteran  caUs  np  two  brothers  of 
the  green  cloth,  competent  to  act  as 
umpires;  and  three  minotos,  fraup^ht 
with  mortal  danger,  are  passed  in  de- 
liberately counting  the  cards  as  thej 
lie  on  the  doth,  and  naming  tliem 
alow]  J— like  the  tolling  of  a  bell,  or  the 
measured  prononciation  of  a  death  sen- 
tence. Except  that,  there  has  been  no 
noise  hot  the  simnltaneous  dicking  of 
two  pistol  locks.  The  dealer  ond  his 
young  vis-lt-Tis  are  seemingly  strangely 
unconcerned  for  the  event 

*'  You  are  wronf?,  my  friend,"  says 
Veteran,  **  no  double  card  was  drawn 
here.  Mistakes  will  happen  to  the  most 
careful  gentlemen." 

From  that  decuuon  tliere  is  no 
appeal.  Uis  finger  on  the  trigger, 
after  that,  would  have  cost  the  young 
fellow  his  life.  So  pistols  go  back 
to  their  sleeping  places,  hands  are  sha- 
ken across  the  table,  drinks  to  the 
company,  at  the  expense  of  the  *'  buck- 
er" — as  he  who  plays  against  the  bank 
is  called ;  and  tlie  game  proceeds  with 
a  better  understanding. 

Hod  the  result  of  the  ozaminatinn 
been  otherwise,  a  man  or  two  would 
have  been  killed  presently. 

Thus,  the  law  being  to  play  fair  or 
die,  and  the  finest  distinctions  of  the 
meum  and  tuum  defined  by  the  pistol, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  that  there  were 
honest  gamblers  in  San  Francisco  in 
Forty-Nine.  Indeed,  I  will  go  so  far 
as  to  assert  that,  as  a  class,  none  were 
so  strict  and  punctual  in  all  their  deal- 
ingit.  The  signature  of  a  GosRage,  in 
good  standing,  passed  at  par  for  the 
sum  it  WHS  responsible  for.  No  invest- 
ment safer  or  more  profitable  than  a  loon 
to  him—no  claim  easier  of  collection.  I 
have  seen  our  young  friend  of  the  '*  Old 
Adobe,"  Mr.  John  Coit  when  he  had  just 
been  ♦*  cleaned  out,"  borrow  a  thout^and 
dollars  from  the  neatest  table,  giving 
no  more  formal  bond  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  dollar  with  a  few  rayaterious 


scratches  on  its  fac« ;  yet.  aoiong  Ui 
fraternity,  that  curious  I.  O.  U.  would 
pass  current  for  a  month — the  mjwHc 
coin  good  as  tlie  best  paper  on  WaD 
street  for  the  thousand  dollars  it  atood 
for,  until  it  suited  Mr.  Coit  to  redeaa 
it,  perhaps  from  fourth  or  fifth  liandi. 

Nor  were  these  men,  though  nMst 
dangerous  on  certain  profeaaion^  pdnta, 
by  any  means  habitually  qaarrelsoaie. 
On  the  contrary,  they  wore  often  thi 
peace-makers  of  a  fierce  crowd  whose 
explosive  passions  wc^re  atirred — con- 
stituting themseh'^^s  an  extemporaneous 
vigilance  committee  in  tlie  name  of 
the  Law  and  Order  they  hod  themaelTeB 
set  up  for  the  occasion ;  and  then  woe 
to  the  refractory ! 

At  one  of  the  monte-tables  in  a  aalow 
on  Kearney  street,  the  game  waa  dealt 
by  a  slender,  pnle,  younp:  man,  almost  a 
stripling,  and  with  seemingly  the  deli- 
cate organization  of  a  g^irl — hid  lips 
soft,  his  eyes  gentle,  his  hands  amaU 
and  fair,  his  hair  fine,  no  beard  save  a 
alight  moustache — his  attire  weU  fitting 
and  scrupulously  neut  his  air  pensive^ 
his  ways  always  quiet.  One  evening 
on  ugly  brute,  of  the  Pike  Coon^ 
breed,  burly  and  blusteriiip:,  hisnaturaiu 
Iv  vicious  temper  heated  to  hideiHM 
nerceness  by  rum.  seated  himself  at  thii 
young  man's  table  aud  called  for  a 
**lay  out"  of  the  cards.  His  manner, 
provoking  from  the  first,  soon  becaoM 
intolerably  insulting,  and  he  afisaikd 
the  dealer  with  outrageous  taunts  and 
menaces,  accusing  him  of  cheatiugi 
and  with  abusive  oatlis  refusing  ts 
pay  over  the  stokes  the  bank  had 
won. 

The  dealer,  patient  and  long-suf- 
fering, and  soft-spoken  to  the  last 
gently  remonstrated  with  Uie  bully,  as 
with  one  irresponsiblo.  and  whose  ugly 
manners  were  his  misfortune.  At  last 
the  fellow,  doceiviMl  by  the  ^acioui 
demeanor  of  his  reluctant  antagonist, 
demanded  the  refunding  of  hia  losses, 
which  were  of  mean  amount — for  hs 
had  been  playing  rather  for  a  quarrel 
tlian  for  money — and  threatened  to  est 
the  deuler*s  heart  out,  if  he  did  not 
instantly  '*fork  over.*'  To  this  tha 
young  man  replied  by  leaping^  nimbly 
across  the  table,  and  drnggiu^  hSi^ 
by  the  hair  from  Iiis  sout.  In  au  ina^jint 
the  bully  drew  a  formidable  bowie; 
but  before  he  could  mako  a  lunge,  a 
quick,  sharp,  shot- like  blow  fn»m  tht 
ikdy-liko  fist,  delivered  with  scdentifif 
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precision  and  force,  sent  bim  down, 
bis  knife  flying  from  bis  hand.  And 
•gain,  and  agoin,  as  be  sprang,  with 
remarkable  agiHtj  and  much  spunk, 
to  bis  feet,  be  went  down,  and  down. 
Till  at  last,  balf-stnnned,  blind  with 
blood,  and  quite  bewildered  and  helpless, 
be  si^  on  the  floor  and  fairly  cried : 
**  Enough !  enoagh !  you  are  too  much 
for  me.    Who  the  devil  are  you  ?" 

The  young  man,  whose  face  was  scarce- 
ly flushed  with  Ihe  exercise,  and  whose 
eye  at  onoe  resumed  its  softness,  and 
bis  air  its  quiet,  said:  *'My  friend, 
get  up" — at  the  same  time  assisting 
bim ;  **  you  are  a  great  fool.  My 
name  is — "  Well,  never  mind  his  name ; 
there  are  but  few  Americans  to  whom 
it  is  not  familiar;  even  a  transatlantic 
notoriety  attaches  to  it  It  is  the  name 
of  a  blood-stained  hero  of  the  ring,  who 
killed  bis  man,  some  years  ago,  in  one  of 
the  most  protracted  and  cruel  gladia- 
torial encounters  recorded  in  the  shock- 
ing annals  of  pugilism.  That  man  was 
one  of  the  most  exemplary  of  law-abid- 
ing San  Franciscans  in  Forty-Nine. 
Those  dreadful  fists  were  never  used 
save  to  restore  order. 

Poor  Tom  Cross !  his  was  a  queer, 
sad  case.  Tom  was  a  gentleman's  son 
from  New  Orleans, — with  fair  mental 
parts,  a  superior  education,  winning  ad- 
dross,  and  a  most  generous  soul.  His 
were  that  fatal  uathrift  which  takes 
no  care  for  the  morrow,  *'  that  no  man 
ever  saw,"  and  that  adventurer's  pas- 
sion for  hazards,  that  go  to  make  up 
the  most  tolerable  type  of  gamester. 
Full  of  pitiful  promptings,  any  hope- 
forsaken  wretch — purse-broken,  healtfa- 
broken,  heart-broken,  who  had  dragged 
his  racked  jomts,  bis  chills,  and  his 
despair,  all  the  way  from  the  mines, 
beckoned  onward  by  the  cruel  angel  of 
an  unattainable  home,  an  irrecoverable 
mother,  and  an  impossible  earthly  rest — 
was  a  god-send  to  the  Abraham's  bosom 
of  Tom  Cross's  prosperity.  And  when 
at  last  he  struck  a  vein  of  bad 
luck,  and  Typhoid  fever  broke  the  bank 
of  his  good  spirits,  he  proposed, 
between  tiie  spoonfuUs  of  his  beef- tea, 
to  .deal  for  Jack  with  me,  double  or 
quitA,  for  the  bill  be  thought  I  was 
flooring  against  him.  He  won;  and 
then  we  turned  the  cards  again,  double 
or  ^uitf>,  for  the  doctoring  of  the  rheu- 
matic Digger  Indian  in  the  next  tent. 

One  evening  I  found  Tom  much 
worse;   he  bad  been  sitting  up  in  a 


draught  of  cold,  damp  air,  all  the  after- 
noon, playinfT,  Solitaire.  I  tucked  bis 
Mackinaw  blanket  warmly  about  him, 
and  exacted  his  promise  that  he  would 
keep  under  its  shelter  till  I  returned. 
Late  that  night,  impelled  by  painful 
forebodings,  I  made  my  way  to  his  tent 
in  Happy  Valley.  It  was  empty — ^no 
Tom  there.  In  an  adjoining  shantee^ 
•n  old  Texan  Ranger,  with  the  dysentet- 
ry,  said  Tom  had  been  there  much  im- 
proved and  in  high  spirits,  and  had  token 
a  band  for  one  turn  at  higb-low-jac^. 
He  bad  left  for  his  blankets  again,  about 
half  an  hour  since.  I  had  some  trouble 
to  find  him.  He  lay  in  a  thick  clump 
of  bushes,  some  yards  off— dead.  There 
was  an  old  worn-out  ace  of  hearts  in 
his  trowsers  pocket,  with  two  lines 
written  on  it  with  a  lead  pencil — 
**  Good -by,  mother !  Pardon  and  love 
poor  Tom."  It  had  evidently  been 
prepared  some  time  before,  and  kept 
there  in  case  of  accident. 

In  the  latter  mouths  of  Forty-Nine  a 
number  of  professional  gamblers  in  large 
practice  were  residing  at  the  Graham 
House — among  the  rest,  two  who  were 
especially  remarkable  for  the  boldness 
of  their  play  and  the  steadiness  of  their 
business  nerves.  These  wore  a  hunch- 
back, named  Briggs — and  Joe  Bas- 
set t,  a  better  sort  of  graduate  of  the 
old  Yicksburg  school.  Both  had  been 
signally  successful  in  many  sharp  oper« 
ations  during  the  year,  and  had  acquired 
a  considcraUo  property  in  lots,  which 
for  their  convenience  m  business  they 
had  converted  into  cash,  and  banked, 
partly  with  Burgoyne  or  Wright,  partly 
on  various  monte-tables. 

Ono  day,  in  an  after-dinner  chat,  they 
compared  notes  and  found  that  they 
stood  equally  fairly  on  the  gamblers' 
'change,  each  being  good  for  just  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  in 
immediately  available  dust  Being  both 
more  than  usually  enterprising  under  tho 
inspiration  of  wine,  Briggs  offered  a  dar- 
ing banter  which  was  recklessly  accepted 
by  Bassett :  that  they  should  at  once 
adjourn  to  an  upper  faro  room,  fill  up 
each  a  check  for  the  entire  sum  ho  was 
worth  in  cash,  divide  equidly  between 
them  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
dollars  in  red  checks,  and  play  for  tho 
whole — neither  to  leave  the  room  on 
any  pretext  until  all  the  red  chocks 
were  lost  and  won.  Accordingly,  with 
not  less  equanimity  and  pleasant  single- 
ness of  purpose,  they  retired,  with  a  few 
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tfioioe  spirits  of  thftip  spt,  to  the  privacy 
of  a  reserved  npartment,  and  liaviii|R^ 
provided  store  of  choice  liquor,  cignrss 
and  viands  for  the  company,  executed 
the  required  documents,  divided  the  rosy 
counters,  took  their  seats  at  opposite 
sides  of  the  table,  and  Itegan  their  extra- 
ordinary and  most  interesting  contest — 
a  contest  which  called  out  such  feats  of 
memory,  sagacity,  discrimination,  self- 
possession,  quick  recognition  of  si^rns 
and  detection  of  sly  finesse,  such  fine 
feints,  nimble  thrusts  and  parries,  hot  as- 
saults, and  well-ordered  retreats,  as 
would  have  made  the  fortune  and  the 
fame  of  a  statesman,  a  general,  or  a 
fencing-master. 

The  first  deal  was  made  at  four 
o*cIock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
game  went  on  with  changing  fortune 
all  night  At  the  elbow  of  each 
stood  a  glass  of  water,  moderately 
treated  with  brandy.  Neither  smoked 
— a  cloud  between  them  would  have 
been  as  culpable  a  blunder  as  the  sun 
in  the  eyes  of  a  duelist.  Ten  o'clock 
next  morning  found  them  yet  in  their 
places — both  looking  somewhat  pale  and 
fagged,  but  very  quiet.  Briorgs  had 
four  thousand  dollars  left  of  all  that  he 
was  worth  in  the  world.  The  cards  were 
dealt.  The  table  at  which  they  sat  was 
near  the  door  of  the  room ;  and  just  as 
Bassett,  whose  **say"  it  was,  wasmak- 
"  ing  up  his  mind,  some  one  entered  and 
stood  behind  him.  Briggs  eyed  his  an- 
tagonist, over  his  hand,  with  a  search- 
ing stare  that  held  its  very  breath. 
Without  noticing  the  entrance  of  the 
new-ct>mer,  with  no  flutter  of  his  cards, 
without  any  startled  glance,  or  even  the 
movement  of  a  finger.  Basset t  **  went 
six  thousand  dollars."  **  Take  the 
money,"  said  the  hunchback — and  he 
»ook  it.  Briggs  had  two  jacks,  Bassett 
three  kings.  As  the  two  tossed  off  great 
bumpers  of  raw  brandy,  Briprgs  remark- 
ed, as  he  rose  to  go  off  to  bed,  **  If  you 
had  noticed  that  man  I  might  have 
borrowed  the  money  and  held  on  a  little 
longer ;  but  when  I  saw  that  you  did 
not  turn  to  look  over  your  shoulder,  or 
drop  the  faces  of  your  cards,  I  knew 
you  had  a  sure  hand."  A  few  days 
after  that,  the  hunchback  invested  fifty 
dollars,  borrowed  from  Bnssctt,  in  a 
miner's  outfit,  and  started  for  the  dig- 
gins,  where  he  died  in  a  month,  a  helpless 
j^uper. 

Again  :  there  was  **  Old  Paul."  as  he 
'\    Who  does  not  rcmombex 


Old  Paul  ?  A  well-to-do-New.  England- 
farmer-looking  man,  with  a  kindly  com- 
position of  features  and  ezproKsion,  ex- 
emplary and  patriarchal  in  hii^  mnuners 
— a  man  to  go  to  for  advice.  nlM>tiiiding 
in  various  and  instructive  experiences 
of  life,  but  full  of  benevolent  leanings 
toward  the  world— ^  man  to  loung«, 
for  three  weeks  in  the  montli,  aliDut  the 
passages  and  porticoes  of  his  hotel,  in 
dressing-gown  and  slippers,  fknuiking  a 
Jong  meerschaum  pipe,  reading  the 
Alta,  or  the  latest  home  papers,  pro- 
jecting city  improvements,  di.scussing 
grand  speculations,  examining  political 
aspects,  taking  the  bearings  of  parties, 
weighnig  the  claims*  of  ]nflu«^nlia1  and 
represontotive  men,  severely  hxiking 
into  the  business  of  the  Town  Council, 
considering  at  large  tlio  BiM4*  of  ths 
country,  defining  the  duties  of  Congress 
toward  California,  prophetically  pur^ 
trayiug  the  future  of  the  State ;  and 
then — rotuniing  to  the  city,  and  its  daily 
life,  fraught  with  moment«>us  and 
exciting  events,  full  of  sconesi  won- 
der-moving and  often  most  painfal — 
commending  humanitarian  pn>ject9, 
exhorting  his  impressible  audience  to 
participation  in  benevolent  ontorprises 
— the  founding  of  a  City  Uosuitiil, 
contributions  to  a  fund  for  the  relief  of 
indigent,  disabled  and  friendless  stran- 
gers. 

Such  was  Old  Paul  three  weeks  in 
the  month.  During  the  days  that  re- 
mained, ho  was  apt  to  assume  a  different 
character,  and  appear  in  a  role  always 
stirring,  and  sometimes  tending  toward 
the  tragic.  That  was  when,  casting  the 
dressing-gown  and  slippers,  pipe  and 
newspaper,  and  the  liberal  projects  of 
the  public-spirited  citizen,  lie  started 
out,  dust  pouch  in  hand,  to  moke  the 
rounds  of  the  tables.  On  such  occa:$ions 
his  habit  was — having  provided  himself 
abundantly  with  coin  and  dust — to  take 
any  principal  saloon  for  his  field  of  ac- 
tion, and  di:<duiiiing  small  play,  deliber- 
ately set  about  breaking  tables.  For  Old 
Paul  was  in  the  wholesale  gamhlin"'  line. 
He  confided  in  the  inexhaustibility  of  his 
resources,  the  impressiveness  of  his  repu- 
tation ;  and,  especially,  in  his  nerve  and 
the  skill  of  his  play,  his  intimate  initia- 
tion in  the  mysteries  of  the  varioas 
games,  and  his  curious  professional 
acquaintance  with  the  idiosyncrasy  of 
every  considerable  deal<*r  and  the  pe- 
culiar tricks  of  his  manipulation.  I  hart 
known  him  to  take,  in  one    eveninc 
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five  ont  of  seven  monte  bnnks,  bo- 
side  a  fiiro  hank  or  two,  and  seat  his 
owii  deaU'FS  at  thom  to  keop  the  game 
poin;;,  oil  his  proprietoritil  account. 
Hiiving  done  this,  he  would  quiotly 
snhside  ap:ain  hi  to  dressing-gown  and 
slippers,  pipe  and  newspaper,  political 
economy  and  visions  of  beneficence. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  a  con- 
sidernble  body  of  the  "first  citizens" 
cnlled  out  Old  Paul  to  stand  for  them,  a 
cnndidati^  for  the  Comptrollorship.  Be- 
ing ambitious,  and  active  citizenship 
his  particular  vanity,  he  accepted  the 
invitutiim.  His  mo?(t  formidable  oppo- 
nent wius  a  famous  Texan  Ranger,  who 
had  come  out  of  the  Mexican  war  with 
a  few  scars  and  many  honors— an 
avowed  pet  of  the  populace,  especially  of 
that  ]>art  of  it  which  rallied  around  the 
oanner  of  the  disbanded  New  York 
regiment.  Partisan  passions  ran  high 
from  the  first;  and,  as  election  day  drew 
nigh,  bets  flew  fast  and  furious.  The 
devoted  adherent*,  and  paid  drummers, 
of  the  rival  leaders,  were  busy  in  Plaxa 
and  street,  bar-roora  and  gnmbline  sa- 
loon, stirring  up  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
multitudts  glorifying  gambler  and  hero, 
coaxing,  bribing,  dragging  the  compliant 
and  the  foolish,  the  needy,  the  greedy 
and  the  drunk,  into  their  respective 
ranks. 

On  voting  day,  the  polls  present- 
ed an  unresting  scene  of  delirious 
excitement,  boundless  intemperance, 
and  angry  struggle.  Old  Paul  had 
chartered  for  the  day  the  best-stocked 
hotel  on  the  Pluza,  and  opened  free 
larders  and  bars.  So,  up  to  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  game  seemed  going 
exultingly  for  him.  His  people  cheered 
his  name  uproariously  at  every  poll, 
and  the  other  side  were  growing  dumb 
and  tame.  All  at  once  Uie  handsome 
ranger  appeared  in  the  centre  of  the 
Square,  gallantly  mounted  on  a  richly 
capansoiied  and  beautiful  black  horse. 
Ho  wore  the  costume  and  arms  of  his 
fiunous  corps,  and  bore  himself  like  a 
man  who  needed  only  the  apparition  of 
a  squadron  of  Mexican  lancers,  disput- 
ing his  passage,  to  complete  his  satis- 
faction. Suddenly,  he  plunged  his  ring- 
ing Mexican  rowels  into  the  shrinking 
sides  of  his  steed,  and,  dashing  down 
tho  slope  of  tlie  Plaza,  taking  some  fly- 
ing leaps  by  tho  way,  sharply  reined  up 
the  astonished  and  rearing  animal  in 
the  midst  of  an  admiring  crowd  gathered 
in  front  of  the  polls  at  the  Parker 


House,  whom  ho  saluted  with  a  gallant 
bow.  Then  ho  treated  them  to  such 
feats  of  splendid  horsemanship  as  would 
have  satisfied  Franconi  or  Ducrow — 
putting  liis  steed  to  the  headlong  run, 
and  bringing  him  up  short  on  a  serapo 
flung  on  the  ground  before  him — throw- 
ing himself  over  the  neck  of  the  foam- 
ing stallion,  and  firing  his  revolvers 
with  unerring  aim  at  small  objects  on 
the  ground — leaping  from  the  saddle 
with  his  bowie  knife  in  his  mouth,  and 
recovering  his  seat,  the  horse  alwayii 
at  full  S)>eed,  with  the  agility  of  the  un- 
equuled  Cndwallader — hitting  doubloons 
tossed  in  the  air,  again  and  again,  and 
hurling  his  knife  into  posts  with  the 
precision  of  a  Chinese  juggler. — He 
was  elected. 

Three  months  later,  the  defeated  can- 
didate published  in  a  Sacramento  paper 
a  schedule  of  the  debts  ho  had  paid 
since  he  started  for  the  mines  **with 
just  seventeen  dollars  in  his  pocket.** 
Nobody  was  so  simple  as  to  suppose 
that  the  public-spirited  Paul  meant  that 
the  money  had  been  earned  with  pick 
and  pan. 

Of  such  was  the  fraternity  which 
swayed  the  city  in  those  days.  The 
secret  of  their  paramount  influence  lay, 
as  I  have  said,  purtly  in  their  harmonious 
combination  of  the  preeminently  Ameri- 
can traits,  of  versatility  of  self- adapta- 
tion, quick  appreciation  of  striking  cir- 
cumstances, a  faculty  of  taking  accur- 
ately and  at  once  the  bearings  of  new 
and  strange  situations,  inexhaustibility 
of  moral  and  material  resources,  fixity  of 
purpose,  persistence  of  endeavor,  ready 
hazard  ot  life,  unflagging  endurance, 
audacity  of  enterprise,  ever  fresh  elas- 
ticity of  sanguine  temperament;  but 
principally,  in  the  imposing  figures  of 
an  omnipotent  cash  capital,  wherewith 
they  know  how  to  feed  the  enormous 
cravings  of  the  people,  and  mitigate 
their  privations  and  their  pains. 

For  instance:  your  stirring  labors 
for  the  day  drawing  to  a  close,  what 
should  you  do  next,  to  maintain  your- 
self at  tliat  point  of  excitement  whence 
to  fall  into  self-perusal  and  despondency 
was  dreadful  and  dangerous  ?  You  had 
no  home,  of  course — that  luxury  had 
not  yet  been  introduced.  Reading  was 
not  to  be  thought  of — you  must  hare 
nerves  of  steel  to  be  capable  of  the  self- 
possession  necessary  to  that  tranquil 
recreation,  even  if  you  could  find  a 
place  to  road  in.    Visiting,  too,  vaa  a 
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lost  art — friends,  like  homes,  were  as 
yet  unattainable  delights.  Your  bed 
was  a  horror,  to  be  put  off  to  the  last ; 
for  you  slept  in  a  foul  bunk — one  of  a 
stack  of  such,  to  which  a  stable,  a  ken- 
nel, a  sty  were  sweet — ^in  a  loft  over 
tlie  bar-room ;  and  an  atmosphere  reek- 
ing with  stale  cigar  smoke  and  the 
fumes  of  cheap  rum,  ascended  to  your 
outraged  nostrils  through  great  gaps  in 
the  floor.  But  from  across  the  way 
your  ears  were  saluted  by  sounds  of 
maudlin  hilarity  and  the  incessant  chink 
and  tinkle  of  coin,  blent  with  the 
8\7eetest  strains  of  Bellini  or  Doni- 
zetti, and  the  ugly  dissonance  of  lost 
women's  laughter  and  loud  wrangling. 
You  are  easily  drawn  thither — Mephis- 
tophiles  your  guide. 

You  plunge  into  a  lake  of  dazing 
glare  and  devilish  sorcery.  Your  eyea 
open  on  a  flaring  palace  of  Pundscmon, 
in  whoso  festal  chambers  an  insensate 
and  debauched  herd  ai*o  gathered  dense- 
ly. Obscene  pictures  hang  around  the 
walls ;  a  glittering  array  of  decanters 
and  glasses  is  reflected  from  tall  mir- 
rors ;  there  is  the  multitudinous  chink 


of  doubloons,  mixed  with  the  chatts 
of  timid  or  undecided  idleis,  and  ^ 
frequent  popping  of  corks;  orchestnl 
impertinences  override  the  rest ;  a  few 
uncoated  imperturbable.s  knock  billiard 
balls  about ;  ten-piu  balls  rumble,  ion- 
lette  balls  rattle,  and  the  cards,  tba 
quiet,  mookine  cards,  are  everywhere. 
At  first  you  loiter  innoceutijr,  a  plii- 
losophic  and  observant  looker-on ;  tan 
you  take  your  inevitable  part  ia  tk 
wicked  hurly-burly.  At  hut,  you  re- 
turn to  your  abhorred  den — now  good 
enough  for  you,  who  have  not  the 
means  left  of  paying  even  for  that— 
and  to  the  foul  blankets,  and  a  hLm 
sleep  full  of  brain  tricks.  Yon  drtsm 
that  you  are  the  Midas  of  manjr  moala 
and  faro  banks :  that  you  have  choioa 
water-lots  at  Long  Wharf,  and  fifty- 
vara  building  sites  on  Moutgomeiy 
street ;  that  you  are  the  oracle  of  a 
superior  cirde  of  bankers,  jodgei, 
scholars,  orators,  ay — and  divines;  thai 
you  are  alcalde,  governor,  senator  in 
Congress — an  honorable,  a  remarkabk, 
a  smart  man.  ^d  your  drean  ii 
true. 
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WHEN  tliat  model  of  a  Roman  Em- 
peror, who  has  always  passed  in 
history  under  the  nicknumo  of  Cara- 
callu,  put  his  collcsgue  and  brother  Geta 
to  death,  he  requested  Papinian  to  write 
liim  out  such  a  defense  of  the  deed  as 
it  might  be  proper  for  hiai  to  read  l>e- 
forc  the  Senate.  The  old  jurist  answer- 
ed, in  the  noblest  spirit  of  justice,  that 
it  was  a  great  deal  easier  to  commit  a 
murder  than  to  justify  it;  and  though 
the  answer  cost  him  his  life  ultimately, 
posterity  has  never  ceased  to  admiro 
the  boldness  no  less  than  the  truth  of 
that  reply!* 

Of  the  truth  of  it,  the  late  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
is  a  signal  instance.  The  oflicers  of  that 
body  have  found  it  much  easier  to  in- 
flict a  mortal  wound  upon  the  civil  life 
of  lnr<2:o  numbers  of  tlieir  fellow-men, 
as  well  as  upjm  the  most  sacred  princi- 
ples of  justice,  than  to  give  a  satis- 
far  for  their  proceedings.  It 


was  easy  for  them  to  decide  that  tin 
descendants  of  Africans  con  not  be  citi- 
zens, that  tlie  Missouri  compromise  wu 
unconstitutional,  and  that  slavery  mij 
exist  of  right  in  all  the  territories,  but  it 
has  not  been  easy  for  them  to  assign 
any  grounds  for  that  dictum  which  any 
intelligent  or  honest  man  will  accept  as 
valid,  either  in  jurisprudence,  liistoir, 
morals  or  humanity. 

Wo  liaveread  the  opinions  of  this  court, 
as  published,  with  all  the  care  which  tke 
importance  of  the  matter  involved  ei- 
acts,  and  we  feel  bound  to  declare  them 
among  tiie  feeblest  defeases  of  an  oa- 
righteous  act  tliat  it  has  ever  been  ov 
lot  to  encounter.  The  controlling  opi- 
nion, in  particular,  delivered  by  Chief 
Justice  Taney,  is  weak  and  diKingeiiuoiu 
beyond  all  precedent;  and  it  may  be 
siud  of  the  autlior  of  it,  that,  while  bo 
has  seldom  had  the  felicity  to  dii^tia- 
guisli  himself  by  the  wisdom  or  abilitT 
of  his  judgments,  ho  has  certainly,  by 
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this  last  effort,  earned  the  unenviable 
eminence  of  having  uttered  the  most 
nntenable  doctrine  which  ever  emanated, 
on  so  grave  a  question,  from  his  triba- 
nal. 

In  regard  to  the  legal  merits  of  this 
decision,  however,  we  do  not  propose  to 
speak  :  that  branch  of  the  sabjeot  has 
lM»n  already  ampi/  discussed  in  the 
journals,  and,  without  them,  had  been  set 
at  rest,  we  think,  in  the  exhaustive  und 
annihilating  opinion  of  Judge  Curtis. 
With  a  prtSbund  knowled^  of  the  law, 
which  might  be  expected  m  one  of  his 
position,  and  a  familiarity  with  history, 
in  which  he  seems  to  have  the  advantage 
of  most  of  his  colleagues,  he  has  com- 
pletely overturned  the  few  and  flimsy 
pretenses  wherewith  they  sought  to 
commend  their  erroneous  assumption  of 
power,  and  their  fundamental  perversion 
of  principle.  As  much  might  be  said  of 
the  opinion  of  Judge  McLean,  and  both 
those  upright  magistrates — men  who 
have  ever  been  known  for  their  strong 
conservative  tendencies — who  have  had 
no  novelties  to  introduce  into  jarispru- 
dence,  and  no  outside  relations  to  warp 
their  independence,  and  who,  in  resist- 
ing the  departure  of  the  other  judges 
from  the  ancient  ways,  have  only  acted 
in  perfect  conformity  with  their  settled 
characters — deserve  the  warmest  thanks 
of  every  member  of  the  community — 
of  every  doss  and  every  party.  To 
their  expngitions  of  the  law,  therefore, 
we  are  willing  to  leave  the  decision  of 
the  querttion  iu  the  public  mind. 

But  it  happens  that  the  opinion  of 
Chief  Justice  Taney  does  not  rest  so 
much  upon  any  interpretation  of  the  law 
as  it  does  upon  a  construction  of  the 
facts  of  history ;  aftd  as,  in  that  depart- 
ment, every  student  may  he  supposed 
to  be  as  competent  to  judge  as  he  is,  we 
propone  to  examine  the  extent  of  his 
knowiedge,  and  the  accuracy  of  his 
jadgment,  in  respect  to  it  Before 
doing  so,  however,  let  us  stop  for  a  mo- 
ment to  remark  upon  the  very  whimsi- 
cal notion  which  is  put  forth  hy  the 
adherents  of  the  ^vemment  to  curb 
or  intimidate  free  luquinr,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  not  objects  of  legitimate 
criticism.  If  wo  might  believe  them, 
there  is  something  so  sacred  in  the 
character  of  this  tribunal,  or  so  in&l- 


lible  and  conclusive  in  its  utiorances, 
that  every  attempt  to  show  their  imper- 
tinency,  or  their  error,  is  a  species  of 
crime  scarcely  less  perilous  than  crimen 
majesUitis  under  the  Caesars,  or  less 
sacrilegeous  than  open  resistance  to  a 
decree  of  the  Pope.  Although  the  veiy 
bench  which  renders  the  decision  has 
found  its  severest  condemnation  in  the 
recorded  opinions  of  some  of  its  own 
members,  although  it  has  ever  been  the 
custom  of  our  most  distinguished  men, 
Jefferson,  Jackson,  Justice  Story,  Chan- 
cellor Kent,*  to  canvass  its  action 
with  the  utmost  freedom,  and  sometimes 
with  avowed  contempt,  f  although  the 
most  essential  principle  of  our  political 
structure  is  the  responsibility  of  all 
functionaries  to  public  sentimcmt,  we  are 
yet  told  that  the  judgments  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  are  not  to  be  touched.  Tlie 
decree  has  gone  forth,  exclaim  these 
reosoners,  and  forever  fdter  let  the  worid 
hold  its  tongue !  The  irrevocable,  ir- 
reversible, fbtal  vermilion-edict  is  pub- 
lished, and  let  all  gainsayers  beware ! 

Now,  such  an  assumption  may  be 
adapted  to  the  latitude  of  China,  or  may 
not  be  out  of  place  under  the  nncon- 
ditionid  rule  of^the  Czar,  but  is  surely 
something  new  in  this  republic,  which 
long  since  abjured  all  human  pretensions 
to  the  divine  prerogatives.  Our  theory 
of  ffovomment  has  been,  that  tliere  is 
nothing  final  in  civil  affairs  but  truth 
and  justice — that  institutions  are  not  an 
authority  over  the  people,  but  the  .minis- 
ters and  servants  of  the  people  :  and 
while  this  theory  lasts,  it  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  any  body  of  individuals  to  usurp 
the  supreme  and  irresistible  control  id 
their  minds. 

Pray,  on  what  ground  of  reason  or 
good  sense  is  it  inferred,  that,  because 
the  indgments  of  the  Supreme  Court  are 
final  in  the  judicial  sphere,  they  are  also 
final  in  the  political  and  moral  sphere  ? 
Have  we,  in  erecting  that  tribunal,  as  a 
mere  convenience  or  necessity,  if  so  be, 
of  jurisprudence,  created  it,  at  the  same 
time,  an  imperial  organ  of  despotism  ? 
Have  we,  who,  for  three  hundred  years 
have  canonized-Martin  Luther  for  deny- 
ing the  supremacy  of  the  Romish  court 
in  matters  of  rehgion,  raised  a  papistical 
consistory  among  ourselves,  which  is  no 
less  supreme  in  all  civil  matters  ?  Have 
we,  who  are  never  weary  of  glorifying 
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John  Hampden  for  rpfusinp  to  confess 
the  derision  of  tlie  Twelve  Judges  of  tho 
Exchequer  in  tlie  little  matter  of  ship- 
money — about  twenty  shillings — confer- 
red upon  our  judges,  not  men*ly  ull  their 
legal  authority,  but  an  authority  which 
may  control  the  actions  of  parties  and 
tlie  sentiments  of  individuals  ?  Wo  cer- 
tainly have  done  all  this  and  more,  if  it 
is  to  be  taken  for  gnmted  that,  when  a 
majority  of  tho  federal  judges  have 
pronounced  upon  a  question,  there  is  an 
end  of  controversy  m  regard  to  it — if 
from  that  moment  the  debates  of  the 
legislative  halls,  the  criticisms  of  the 
newspapers,  tlie  clamors  of  the  public 
assembly  must  cease,  and  a  sudden  si- 
lence fall  upon  society,  like  tliat  which 
followed  an  interdict  of  Gregory  or 
Boniface. 

The  pretense  that,  in  controverting 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  we 
are  likely  to  bring  its  character,  as  a 
high  exponent  ot  justice,  into  dis- 
esteem,  and,  thereby,  lessen  the  popu- 
lar respect  for  it,  and  the  consequent 
supremacy  of  the  law,  is  not  only  quite 
unfounded,  but  is  an  actaul  rever:ial  of 
tlie  true  state  of  the  case.  The  char- 
acter of  a  court,  like  that  of  an  individ- 
ual, does  not  depend  upon  what  is  said 
of  it,  but  upon  what  it  really  is.  If  it 
be  worthy  of  respect,  it  will  command 
respect;  and,  if  it  be  unworthy,  the 
sooner  its  deficiencies  are  exposed  the 
better  for  the  interests  of  the  communi- 
ty whoso  welfare  it  so  largely  involved 
in  its  proceedings.  Erskine,  in  his  bril- 
liant speech  on  the  triuh»f  Lord  George 
Gordon,  spoke  of  Mansfield,  who,  for 
thirty- two  years,  had  presided  in  the 
King*s  Bench,  as  one  whom  nobody 
thought  of  but  as  of  "  the  awful  form 
and  figure  of  justice,"  though  Mansfield 
had  more  than  once  been  assailed,  in 
tho  heat  of  party  debate,  with  tho  se- 
verest vituperation,  not  escaping,  even, 
the  envenomed  shafts  of  Junius,  and 
the  nuicorous  invective  of  Pitt.  And, 
what  was  said  of  him,  will  be  true  of 
every  jurist,  who  preserves  the  integri- 
ty of  his  purpose,  and  the  independence 
of  his  mind,  unawed  by  power,  and  un- 
seduced  by  extraneous  (»r  sinister  infiu- 
cnces.  We  do  not  believe  that  any 
amount  of  criticism,  even  though  it 
should  be  calumnious,  would  shake  tho 
public  confidence  in  a  tribunal  which 
nail  always  shown  itself  tho  faithful  ox- 
pounder  of  justice,  tho  ^ardian  of 
right,  and  the  protector  of  liberty.    But 


wo  should  not  be  willing  to  answer,  • 
single  month,  for  the  fate  of  that  same 
tribunal,  if  it  allowed  the  impression  to 
go  abroad  that  it  was  no  longer  the  im 
passive  oracle  of  law,  but  the  windy 
mouth-piece  of  party.  Its  own  con- 
duct is  the  source  both  of  its  strength 
and  its  weakness.  Let  it  maintnin  the 
ermine  unsullied — let  it  show  itself  ever 
sedulous  for  the  right — let  it  adhere,  in 
all  severity,  to  its  original  and  only 
functions  as  a  juridical  body — having  no 
sphere  beyond  the  cases  and  pnrtiefl 
amenable  to  its  process,  and,  ab<»ve  all, 
utterly  unrelated  to  any  classes  and  seo- 
tions  of  its  common  country — and  it 
will,  whatever  may  be  said  of  it,  preserve 
forever  its  lofty  hold  of  human  rever- 
ence. On  the  other  hand,  lot  it  be 
seen,  that  the  members  of  it  may  he 
swayed  by  local  or  temporary,  or  pri- 
vate considerations,  and  it  will  «ink  uito 
lK»peless  ignominy,  though  no  voice 
should  ever  be  lifted  up  to  condemn  its 
rottenness  and  vice. 

There  is,  besides,  a  reason  why  courts 
of  justice  in  general,  and  tho  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  particular, 
more  than  any  other  departments  c»f  gov- 
ernment, should  be  held  to  tho  strictest 
accountability  to  public  opinion,  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  mainly  through  public 
opinion  that  the  members  of  them  can 
be  reached.     Holding  their  offices,  for 

the  most  part,  by  the  tenure  fur  life 

conducting  their  proceedings  in  cham- 
bers which,  though  open  to  the  puhiie, 
are  seldom  visited  by  tho  public — inca- 
pable of  impeachment,  except  f<»r  grave 
and  patent  offenses,  and  then  by  f(»rms 

which  aro  not  of  ready  application the 

exercise  of  a  prompt  and  fearless  criti- 
cism, in  regard  to  judges,  becomes  a 
necessary  recourse  against  their  misuse 
of  their  powers.  That  criticism  may 
bo  violent  and  may  be  unsound,  in 
which  cases  it  will  defeat  its  own  pur- 
poses, and  do  little  harm ;  but  it  is  just 
as  likely  to  bo  judicious  and  pertinent* 
and  then  it  must  exert  a  salutary  influ- 
ence. It  is  a  groat  mistake  to  supp<ise 
that  discussion,  in  itself,  can  do  much 
damage,  apart  from  the  truth  or  justice 
which  it  conveys ;  and  old  Cromwell  had 
a  true  perception  of  the  mode  in  which 
its  freedom  wius  to  bo  regarded,  when  he 
replied  to  those  who  would  persuade 
him  into  an  act  of  bigotry  :  '♦  Does  a 
mmi  speak  foolishly  ?*'  he  said.  »'  Suffer 
him  gladly,  for  ye  are  wise.  Does  be 
spook  erroneously  ?     Stop   his   mouth 
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with  sound  words  that  he  c-annot  gain- 
say. Does  ho  speak  truly?  R('j<»ice 
ill  tho  truth  !'**  But  it  is  thoir  inability 
to  follow  tho  last  clause  of  this  advice, 
Iff)  8u.<pect,  which  induces  so  many 
to  deprecate  what  the  noble  Milton 
calh'd  **  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  print- 
ing.*' Be  that  as  it  may,  wo  know 
tliat  courts  of  justice,  with  all  their 
Gomputcnce,  may  mistake  the  law — 
courts  of  justice,  with  all  their  integri- 
ty* may  deflect  the  law — and,  in  eitlier 
event  tho  public  has  a  right  to  bo  in- 
formed of  their  errors,  and  a  nght  to 
insist  upon  the  amendment  of  them,  in 
such  ways  as  may  have  been  provided 
by  the  constitutional  formula.  For  it 
cannot  be  pretended,  at  this  day,  that 
any  human  tribunal  is  absolutely  im- 
peccuble ;  nor  will  the  idea  be  tolerated, 
lu  this  country,  at  least,  that  any  tri- 
bunal is  wholly  beyond  tho  reach  of 
popular  correction.  Our  constitutions 
tli(*mselves  are  not  removed  from  popu- 
lar control,  and  much  less  are  the  crea- 
tures of  these  constitutions,  which  may 
have  been  devised  for  mere  administra- 
tive or  juridicial  convenicncct 

With  tliese  views,  we  liavo  no  hesita 
tion  in  approaching  that  part  of  Justice 
Taney's  decision,  which  founds  the  dis- 
franchisement of  an  entiro  race  upon  a 
mi.^ireprescntation  of  history.  Our  read- 
ers will  recall  that  the  question  in  the 
Dred  Scott  case  was  whether  the  plain- 
tiff, **  a  negro  of  African  descent,"  was 
entitled  to  sue  in  a  court  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  chief -justice,  in  ex- 
plainiit^  tlie  law  of  it,  after  he  concedes 
tliat  **  every  state  may  confer  the  richt 
of  citizenship  upon  any  class  or  descrip- 
tion of  persons,"  denies,  at  the  same 
time,  that  *•  the  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tuticm  of  the  United  States,  in  relatitm 
to  personal  rights  to  which  a  citizen  of 
a  state  is  entitled,  embraces  negroes  of 
tlie  African  race,  either  those  in  tho 
country  at  the  tune  the  constitution 
was  made,  or  those  afterwards  imported, 
or  those  made  free  by  miy  state."  liis 
reasons  for  the  exception  iu*e  these : 


**  It  Is  true  that  every  person,  and  every 
class  and  deflcription  of  pernonft,  nt  tho  timo  uf 
tlie  adoption  of  (ho  constituiioii,  regarded 
as  citizens  of  Iho  Bevernl  states,  bocnnie  eiti 
zcns  of  this  now  political  body,  and  nono 
other.  It  was  formed  for  them  find  their  pos- 
terity, and  for  nobody  else ;  and  nil  the  rij^hts 
and  iinmunitioa  were  intended  to  cmbr.vco  only 
those  who  wore  monibcm  of  state  cominuTiiticit, 
or  those  who  l)eeanie  mcinbord  necordin^  to 
tho  principles  on  which  the  condtltutiou  was 
adoptcfl.  •  »  •  . 

"It  beooTies  necessary,  therefore,  to  deter- 
mine  who  were  citizens  of  tho  several  status 
when  the  Cfmstitution  was  adopted.  In  order 
to  do  this,  we  must  recur  to  the  coKmies  when 
they  separated  from  Great  Britnin,  formed 
now  communities,  and  tuok  their  place  among 
the  family  <»f  nations.  Thoy  who  were  rcoo^- 
nizcd  as  citizens  of  the  fttntes,  dc<darod  their 
indopondonco  of  Groat  Britain,  and  defended 
it  by  force  of  arms.  Another  class  of  perHons, 
who  had  been  imported  as  slttve.-*,  or  their  do* 
scendants,  were  not  recoji^nized  or  intended  to 
be  included  in  that  memornblo  instruuicnt—the 
Declaration  of  Independoucc.  //  in  dijfficull^  at 
thin  da^^  to  realize  the  tlote  nf  public  opinion 
rcitpecttnpr  thol  nnfortunate cfa»*^  trith  tlieciv' 
ilized  and  erUiahfened  portion  of  Ike  trortd^  at 
ike  timeojthc  Dcclarutwn  qflnicpf/idcnre  and 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  ;  l>ut  history 
nhotOM  they  have  for  more  than  a  century 
been  rcp^ardeA  as  ueinz*  of  an  injerior  order^ 
and  unfit  amtttcialrn  for  the  tehite  race,  cither 
socially  or  politically,  and  had  »m>  rtghi$ 
which  white  men  were  bound  to  ret  peel  i  and 
the  black  man  might  be  reduced  to  xlarery, 
bouffht  and  sold,  and  treated  as  a  t  ordinary 
article  of  merchandise.  Thi»  opinion,  at  that 
time,  was  fixed  and  univcrtul  with  the  ricil' 
ized  portion  of  the  white  race.  It  wa»  re- 
garded an  an  axiom  in  moral*,  lohich  no  one 
thought  of  diftpntinsc,  and  every  onehablLunl- 
ly  acted  upon  it,  without  doubtim^  ft»r  a  mo- 
ment the  correctness  of  the  opinion.  And  in 
no  nation  was  this  opinion  more  ii.Ved  and 
generally  acted  upon  than  in  England,  the 
subjects  of  which  i^venuncnt  not  only  seized 
them  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  but  took  them  as 
ordinary  merchandise,  to  whero  tliey  could 
make  a  profit  o\\  them.  The  opinion  thtis  en- 
tertained wos  universally  impressed  on  (he 
colonists  this  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  airc(»rdin<;ly, 
negroes  of  the  African  race  were  regarded  by 
them  as  property,  and  held,  and  bought,  and 
sold  as  such,  in  every  onoof  tho  thirteen  colo- 
nies which  united  in  the  Declaration  of  lude- 
{)ondence,  and  afterward  formed  the  constitu- 
tion. The  doctrine,  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
was  strikingly  enforced  by  the  Declaration 
of  IndepentU'nce.  It  begins  thus :  *  When, 
in  the  course  of  human  events,  It  becomes 
neccssarv  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  politi- 
cal bonds  wUieh  have  oonnocted  them  with 
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t  It  docs  not  fall  within  onr  plan  to  discuss  the  true  legaljurisdiction  of  the  Supremo  Court, 
but,  we  may  be  permitted  to  Hay  here,  that  wo  agroo  with  Jefferson,  and  tho  whtile  republican 
party  of  an  early  day,  and  with  Mr.  Calhoun,  since,  in  regarding  it  as  a  simplo  judicial  tiody, 
whose  decisions  have  no  forco  beyond  "  casos  in  law  and  equity,"  and  constitutionally  not 
binding  upon  tho  Supreme  Courts  or  governments  of  statet<,  or  on  the  coordinate  depart- 
ments of  tho  general  gjivernnicnt.  Consult  JolTerson's  Corrcs[>ondence,  panxim,  and  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's Di:<8ertation  on  the  Constitntion,  Vol.  I.  Tho  intention  of  the  conntitution,  in  tho  event 
of  a  conflict  between  tho  several  authorities,  was  evidently  that  the  people  should  decide, 
either  by  election,  or  by  amondmeats  of  the  couatitution. 
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ag:itated  pftrliaments  and  churches, 
ttiul  set  in  motion  those  thousand-fold 
influences  which  are  yet  at  work,  as 
we  modemcrs  fondly  believe  and  boast, 
rep^enerating  society  and  mankind. 
All  subsequent  history,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  of  the  Sapreme  Court, 
has  agreed  in  characterizing  that  period 
as  the  age  of  revolutions,  when  all  the 
oppressed  nationalities  and  all  the  de- 
pressed classes  lifted  up  their  heads, 
when  the  spirit  of  reform  entered  even 
the  council  chambers  of  tho  kings, 
and  when  our  whole  humanity  rejoiced 
in  the  prospect  of  a  glorious  renovation ! 
Long  before  that  period,  it  is  true, 
men  had  speculated  on  liberty  and  the 
just  rights  of  man,  for  in  no  age  of 
the  world,  however  dark,  and  in  no 
condition  of  our  race,  however  debased, 
has  God  left  himself  wholly  without  a 
witness  in  tho  soul ;  but  the  distinction 
of  that  period  was  the  universality 
and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
ideas  of  human  rights  were  applied. 
It  was  not  for  the  immunity  of  a  class 
that  men  contended,  as  they  had  done 
in  Greek  and  Roman  times,  and  in 
many  of  the  most  important  revolutions 
of  later  eras — as  in  ffngland  under  King 
John,  for  instance — nor  was  it  for 
a  mere  spiritual  enfranchisement  that  it 
labored,  as  tho  reformers  of  tho  six- 
teenth century  had  done  during  their 
contests  with  tho  church,  but  it  was 
for  the  emancipation  of  all  men — po- 
litical, intellectual,  social — that  the 
mighty  words  were  spoken,  and  the 
heavy  blows  were  dealt.  Man,  as  he  is 
in  himself— man  separated  from  institu- 
tions— man,  without  the  wrappages 
which  custom  had  woven  round  him 
to  disguise  his  inherent  equality — 
man,  tlie  creature  of  God,  the  brother 
of  hie  fellow  everywhere — the  sacred, 
the  inviolable,  the  immortal  principle  of 
humanity,  was  the  inspiration  of  those 
days,  and,  in  the  pursuit  of  its  great 
humanitary  objects,  tho  zeal  of  society, 
so  far  from  being  restricted  or  confined 
to  any  narrow  channel,  overflowed  into 
the  wildest  extravagances.  In  France, 
as  we  are  all  aware,  where  the 
burden  of  oppression,  against  which  it 
reacted,  was  the  heaviest,  and  the 
^nius  of  the  people  tlie  most  irritable. 
It  inflamed  into  a  dreadful  frenzy;  among 


the  soberer  English  oven,  it  shook  tho 
depths  of  society,  while,  in  our  own  coun- 
try, fortunately  moderated  by  wise  heads, 
though  animated  by  warm  hearts,  it 
yet  reached  an  intensity  of  conviction, 
and  expressed  itself  with  a  strength 
of  words  which  made  tho  year  1776  an 
epoch  for  all  coming  time. 

Now,  we  ask,  in  ail  sincerity,  whethei 
in  this  general  and  generous  movcmenf 
towards  a  fuller  recognition  of  the  univer 
sal  rights  of  men,  the  African  race  wat 
made  an  exception  1  If  so,  in  what  au- 
thor do  we  find  the  explicit  declaration 
of  the  fact — by  what  law  was  the  fa- 
tal sentence  of  their  degradation  pro- 
nounced— where  are  the  evidences — 
where  the  monuments  of  their  dreadful 
exclusion  from  human  sympathy  and 
care  ?  The  enslavement  of  the  blacks 
was  then  no  longer  allowed  in  any  Euro- 
pean state— itliad  been  banished  from  the 
soil  of  Europe  to  take  refuge  in  remotb 
and  scarcely  known  colonies,  and  in 
many  of  these  it  subsisted  by  the  mere 
force  of  mercantile  dtipidity,  against 
the  declared  laws  of  the  mother  country. 

The  difficulty  with  Chief  Justice  Ta- 
ney's argument  from  history  is,  that  he 
post-dates  the  period  of  the  black-plague 
which  ravaged  human  conscience  by  a 
half  century  at  least ;  just  as  the  spirit 
of  his  decision  is  a  whole  century  behind 
his  own  times.  A  brief  retrospect  of 
the  changes  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
slavery  will  show  this.  When  the 
slavery  of  tho  blacks  was  begun  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  it  was  authorized, 
not  on  the  ground  that  negproes  were 
**  things,"  nor  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  Africans ;  but,  because  they  were 
heathens,  or  pagans,  for  which  the  per- 
verted religious  sense  of  those  days 
fancied  that  it  found  a  sanction  in  tho 
Mosaic  records.  Christianity  had  already 
widely  diffused  the  sentiment,  that  it 
would  be  wrong  to  enslave  one  who 
bore  tho  image  of  Christ,  but  it  was  not 
thought  inconsistent  with  that  sentiment 
to  treat  Indians  and  negroes  as  tho 
Amalekites  and  Canaanites  had  been 
treated  by  the  Hebrews.  The  Spanish 
brigands,  who  introduced  slavery  into 
South  America,  did  it  for  the  good  of 
souls  :*  Louis  XIII.  of  France  was  per- 
suaded to  consent  to  it,  in  the  French 
colonies,  on  the  same  grounds,  f  and 


•  See  Solia.  Hi8tor;|r  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico :  Navnrrette,  Coleeeion  dtt  ha  Viages,  etc 
t.  i.  Also  Barros,  1.  i.  c.  7,  as  to  tho  enrly  Portuguese  raptures  of  slaves  in  Africa.  It  wai 
'*  to  gain  souls,  who  might  bo  converted  to  the  faith." 
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Queen  Elizabeth  would  not  grant  a 
patont  to  Sir  John  Hawkiii»  f«»r  the 
slave-trade,  until  she  wuh  assured  that 
the  negntort  loft  Africa  vdluntarily*  and 
would  receivethe  benefitsof  conver-«ion.* 
In  Virgp'nifi,  in  1662,  it  was  declared 
by  statutes  that  all  servants  brought  into 
the  country,  whether  negroes,  moors, 
mulattoes  or  Indians,  not  being  Chris- 
Hans^  nhould  be  slaves,  f  From  New 
England  to  Carolina,  says  Bancroft,  the 
notion  prevailed  that  **  being  baptized  is 
inconsistent  with  a  state  of  slavery  ."t 

But  the  avarice  of  planters  and  mor- 
chantH  soon  overcame  these  feeble  scru- 
ples, and  that  condition  of  the  public 
mind  was  brtmght  about  in  the  following 
century  t  which  Chief  Justice  Taney  has 
described  of  a  later  period.  Slavery, 
which  in  the  ancient  societies  had  been 
the  result  of  war,  **  the  fruit  of  the 
spear,*'  as  it  was  called,  and  which,  in 
the  middle-ages,  had  declined,  by  slow 
and  imperceptible  degrees,  into  the 
various  kinds  of  serfage,  until  the  direct 
and  grosser  foriAs  of  it  were  nearly,  if 
not  altogether  extinct,  assumed  once 
more  a  new  character  and  a  new  life  as 
a  commercial  speculation.  **  The  slave," 
says  Arthur  Helps,  *'  was  no  longer  an 
accident  of  war ;  he  had  become  tlie 
object  of  war.  He  was  no  longer  a  mere 
accidental  subject  of  barter ;  he  was  to 
be  sought  for—to  be  hunted  out— to  be 
produced— and  slavery  became  a  more 
momentous  question  than  it  had  ever 
been  bofore.*'§ 

Single  individuals  protested  against  it 
and  the  hideous  traffic  to  which  it  led,  on 
the  ground  of  Christian  morals  and  com- 
mon humanity;  but  their  voices  were  not 
beard  in  the  din  of  maritime  adventures 
and  national  wars.  Yet  those  voices 
became  more  frequent,  with  the  growth 
of  time.  Richard  Baxter,  out  of  the 
depths  of  his  fervent  piety,  branded 
the  system,  under  the  Protectorate ; 
Southern,  Steele,  and  Savage,  in  their 
plays  and  tales,  drew  tears  for  the  wrongs 
of '*Afric*s  sable  sons;"  Hutchison,  the 
Irish  metaphysician,  stigmatized  the 
traffic  in  men;  the  noble  and  fearless 
sect  of  Quakers,  whose  glory  it  is  to 
have  anticipated  so  much  that  is  best  in 
modern  philanthropy,  organized  them- 
selves against  it ;  but  there  was  really 


no  public  opinion  on  thoir  side  until  after 
the  middle  of  the  tMgliteenth  century. 

Montesquieu  was  among  the  first  of 
powerful  and  influential  writers  tt»  expose 
the  infamy  of  enslaving  the  blacks.  In 
a  fine  piece  of  sarc»istic  in>njr.  he  said, 
*'  If  I  were  called  upon  to  defend  the 
right  to  reduce  negroes  into  slavery,  I 
should  say,  that  the  European:^,  having 
exterminated  the  Americans,  must  canj 
off  the  Africans,  in  order  to  clear  the 
new  lands;  that  sugar  would  be  very 
dear  if  the  plant  which  prodiices^  it  was 
not  cuHiviited  by  slaves;  that  people 
who  are  quite  black  from  liead  to  fr>ot, 
and  have  such  crushed  nose^.  are  unde- 
serving of  pity ;  that  it  is  difficult  to  gee 
how  Gr*d,  who  is  so  wise,  should  have 
put  a  soul,  and,  above  all,  a  pure  soul,  in 
such  a  dingy  body;  that  color  evidently 
conittitutes  the  very  essence  of  human- 
ity ;  and  that  it  would  bo  impossible  to 
allow  that  negroes  were  men,  bcnmuse, 
if  we  allow  them  to  bo  men,  wo  most 
begin  to  believe  that  we  ourselves  are 
not  Christians." II  Elsewhere  he  con- 
demned the  system  in  more  direct  and 
serious  terms.  Voltaire  opened  the 
magazine  of  his  scathing  wit  upon  it;f 
Roussoau  denounced  its  fundamental  in- 
consistency with  the  social  law  ;**  and 
Raynal's,  and  many  other  writings  were 
filled  with  anti-slavery  philippics.  After 
a  time,  when  the  Societc  des  Amis  da 
Noirs  ti>ok  up  the  subject,  they  found 
the  field  of  public  sentiment  already 
conquered  for  them,  so  that  when  the 
National  Convention  met,  in  1794,  one 
of  its  first  and  most  important  acts,  due 
to  the  calls  of  justice  and  tlie  whole 
spirit  of  the  age,  was  the  abolition  of 
slavery  forever  in  the  French  colonies. 

Meantime,  a  still  more  vigf>rous  effort 
in  the  same  direction  had  been  going 
forward  in  England.  As  long  ago  as 
1705,  Lord  Holt  had  decided  that 
**  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  slave  by 
the  law  of  Erigland,"ft  but  the  later  ex- 
pounders of  the  law,  like  some  of  our  own 
judges,  had  managed  to  undermine  or 
evade  tliis  salutary  decision,  und  it  was 
reserved  for  Granville  Sharpo — one  of 
those  humble  individuals  ot  a  tenacity 
of  purpose  equal  to  their  goodness  of 
heart,  whose  private  actions  influence 
the  destinies  of  nations — to   spur   tho 


•  Ilildrelh,  Hist.  United  States,  v.  ii. 

t  Horrinfi:  &,  Mumford'a  Reiwrts,  139. 

t  Hist.  United  States,  v.  iii.,  p.  4C!». 

6  The  Spaaidb  Conquest  in  America,  vol.  L,  p.  18. 
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lagging  conscience  of  Munsfield  ioto  the 
full  mid  eipHcit  abjurntion  of  slavery, 
which  he  pronoUDced  in  1772,  in  the 
famous  Somerset  cft*e/  In  view  of 
the  extt^nsive  colonial  interests  depend* 
ent  upon  the  result,  and  not  without  the 
hesitAtion  natural  to  a  timid  legal  mind 
under  the  circumstances,  that  eminent 
judge  could  still  exclaim,  fiat  juatitiar.^ 
ruat  catumi  and  purged  his  country  of 
the  curse.  Then  it  was  that  Cowper 
might  ivrite — 

'*  SlftTea  cannot  breathfi  in  England ;  if  their 

Innga 
Receive  our  air,  that  moment  the^  are  free— 
They  touch  our  couotiy,  and  their  abncklea 

faU." 

And  then  it  was  that  the  swelling  soul 
of  the  Irish  orator,  Curran,  a  wor- 
thy example  for  other  Irish  orators, 
broke  forth  in  that  strain  of  well- known 
rhetoric,  in  which  be  said  that  the 
**  stranger  and  the  Bojoumer,  when  he 
set  his  foot  on  British  earth,  trod  a 
ground  which  was  holy  and  consecrated 
by  the  genius  of  universal  emancipa- 
tion"— that,  **no  matter  in  what  lan- 
guage the  slave*s  doom  may  have  been 
pronounced — no  matter  what  complex- 
ion, iDCompatiblo  with  freedom,  an  In- 
dian or  an  African  sun  may  have  burnt 
upon  him — the  moment  he  touched  the 
sacred  soil  of  Britain  he  stood  redeemed, 
regenerated,  and  disenthralled.^*  Nor 
did  the  philanthropic  enterprise  of 
England  stop  with  the  cleansing  of  ita 
own  soil,  but  advanced,  in  tlie  course 
of  a  few  years,  under  the  leadership 
of  Ciarkson,  Wilberforce,  Fox  and  Pitt, 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  slave-trade 
and  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
ooluniea.  Public  ^sentiment,  throughout 
their  arduous  struggle,  was  decidedly 
on  their  side,  and  it  was  only  the  power 
of  vested  interest  which  hindered  them 
from  achieving  a  prompter  and  easier 
victory.  It  was  a  battle  between  com- 
merce and  conscience,  and,  as  in  all  such 
encounters*  the  better  principle  won  the 
trinmph. 

In  this  country*  the  efforts  of  the  co- 
lonists to  secure  their  own  liberties,  had 
brought  the  greater  i>ftrti  at  an  early 
day,  to  sympathize  in  the  general 
movement  for  liberty.  Slavery  existed 
among  them,  but  it  existed  as  an  inhc^r- 
itance,  mid  not  as  a  thing  which  they 
approved.     **  There  i:i  not,"  says  Ban- 


croft, '*  in  all  the  colonial  lef^is-lation  of 
America,  one  single  law  which  recog- 
nizes the  rightfulnpss  of  slavery  in  the 
abstract*  Every  province  favored  free- 
dom as  such*''f  In  his  address  to  the 
Virginia  Convention  of  1774,  Jeffi^rson 
add,  **  that  the  abolition  of  domcBtio 
tlttTcry  is  the  greatest  object  of  desire 
in  these  cohnifSr  where  it  was  unhji|»i>ily 
in  ti-od  uced  in  thei  r  i  nfan  t  s  tate ,  *  *  Tli  ey 
were  ©nibarraRsed  alone  as  to  what  to  do 
with  the  servile  class,  even  then  very 
large.  It  was,  however,  universally 
supposed  that  by  restricting  the  import- 
ation of  slaves,  the  odious  system 
would  die  out.  The  earliest  contitient- 
al  Congress  (1774) — the  first  union  of 
the  provinces  that  was  ever  held — nc- 
c5rdingly  agreed  to  a  discontinuance 
of  the  slave -trade.  In  the  original  draft 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that 
trad©  was  stigmatizod  as  **  a  crue!  wnr 
against  human  nature,"  and  the  para- 
graph was  withdrawn  only  at  the  in- 
stance of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
not  then  prepared  to  abandon  the  trafKo 
fiirever.  By  1784,  Mnssachuse^tts  and 
New  Hampshire  had  abolished  slavery  ; 
Pennsylvanitt,  Connecticut  and  Kb  ode 
Island  had  secured  personal  liberty  by 
statute  to  all  the  future  natives  of  those 
states;  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland  and  Virginia  had  prohib- 
ited the  further  introduction  of  persons 
clainied  as  slaves ;  the  lost  two  had  re- 
pealed the  old  colonial  laws  against 
manumission  by  individuals  ;  and  rit  the 
close  of  the  war,  the  last  continental 
Congresis  prociaimed  that  the  war  of  In- 
dependence, then  successfully  closed, 
had  been  a  war — for  what ! — the  right* 
of  a  race  ? — no  J  but  "  for  the  rights  of 
human  nature/* 

What  were  the  opinions,  then,  of  the 
men  who  framed  the  Federal  Coustitu* 
tion?  What  were  the  opinions  fit 
Washington,  Jefterson,  Patrick  Henry,. 
Morris,  Madison,  Hamilton,  Franklin* 
Aclama,  Jay— and  all  the  other  leading^ 
spirits  of  the  day?  We  might  quote  in 
reply  sentence  after  sentence,  fri»ia  tlid 
speeches  or  writings  of  these  dii^tin- 
guished  men,  going  to  show  their  deep- 
seated  abhon-ence  of  slavery,  their 
anxious  interest  in  the  questifm  as  Id 
the  best  means  of  iU  terminntiou-^and 
their  assurance  thnt  the  curse  was  but 
transitor> — destined  to  pass  rapidly 
away.     But  the  late  political  campaign. 
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haq  mad©  Uieir  words  too  familiar  to 
every  reader,  to  need  that  we  should 
cite  them  here.  Mn  Webster^  who*  it  is 
univer«nlly  adraittodi  whatever  we  may 
think  of  hia  politicg,  was  more  profound- 
ly versed  in  all  the  knowledge  that  re* 
lates  to  the  fonnation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion tJmn  any  other  man,  has  forcibly 
hut  accurately  described  tlie  state  of 
feeling  at  the  time  of  the  Federal  Con- 
vention. **  It  will  he  found,"  he  said, 
**  if  we  carry  ourselvea,  by  historical 
research,  back  to  that  day,  and  aacer- 
tiiia  inun's  opinionB  by  authentic  reoord^, 
»til]  existing  among  us,  that  there  was 
then  no  diversity  of  opinion  between  the 
north  and  the  south  on  the  subject  of 
slavery.  It  will  be  found  that  both  parta 
of  the  country  held  it  equally  an  evil, 
a  moral  and  political  evil.**  **  The 
eminent  men,  the  most  eminent  men, 
and  D Parly  all  the  Crtn^picuous  politici- 
ans of  the  south  held  the  same  senti- 
menta — that  slavery  was  an  evil,  a  blight 
and  a  curse.  There  are  no  terras  of 
reprolmtion  of  slavery  so  vehement  at 
the  north  at  that  day  as  in  the  south- 
The  north  was  not  so  much  eicited 
against  it  as  the  southt  and  the  reason 
Ih,  that  there  was  much  less  of  it,  at  the 
north  I  and  the  people  did  not  see  the 
evil  so  promiuently  as  at  the  south."* 
Hut  Mr.  Webster  need  not  to  bavo  con- 
lined  bis  remarks  to  the  evidences  of  the 
politicians  ;  the  churches — every  lead- 
ing denomination  speaking  through 
their  most  influential  orgmns  and  teach- 
ers—were far  more  urf^ent  in  their  denun- 
ciationa  than  the  politicians ;  while  the 
general  literature  of  the  country — tlie 
first  American  novel  that  was  ever 
printed,  one  of  the  earliest  of  American 
poems,  the  newspapers  and  the  col- 
leges— was  equnlly  earnest  in  its  pro- 
te<<ts.  **  If  we  judge  the  future  by  the 
pa*t,**  said  Jonathan  Edwards,  jn,  in 
I791t  *' within  fifty  yeara  from  tliis  time  it 
will  be  as  shamtjful  for  a  man  to  hold  a 
negro  slave,  as  to  be  guilty  of  common 
robbery  or  theft.'* 

In  the  Federal  Convention  itself, 
which,  though  not  authorized  to  act 
upon  the  internal  a^Tairs  of  the  separate 
states,  was  yet  bound  in  some  sort  to 
recogniae  them,  the  utmost  pains  were 
taken,  not  only  to  exclude  the  word 
flave  and  the  word  servitude  from  the 
instrumtint  of  government,  bat  to  shut 
out  every  expression  or  phrase  which, 


even  by  implication,  would  sanction  iht 
right  of  property  in  man.  •'  We  intend 
this  Constitution,**  eaid  MadLftoo,  ad* 
dressing  the  Convention,  •♦ti*  he  thf 
Great  CuAUTER  of  Human  I^tbebtt 
to  the  unborn  millions  who  shall  enjoy 
its  protection,  and  who  should  tiever 
see  that  such  an  institution  as  slnrtrj 
was  ever  known  in  our  midst.'^'  f  He  ^ 
not  say  that  the  Constitution  was  de» 
signed  only  for  the  white  race,  but  fot 
all  who  might  seek  its  protection,  tuid 
that  to  them  it  must  prove,  not  the  wd 
and  warrant  of  death,  but  a  savor  of  lif* 
unto  life.  And  in  that  spirit  every 
clause  was  framed  and  adopted  ;  not  a 
word,  not  a  syllable^  not  a  letter,  not 
the  crossing  of  a  t  or  tho  dottine 
of  an  i  was  allowed  in  it  wbici 
should  give  a  justLfication  or  pe^ 
petuity  to  bondage  ;  but  the  whole  o! 
It  looked  towards  a  speedy  and  udi* 
versal  freedom.  In  that  spirit  it  was 
accepted  by  the  states  ;  it  could  never 
have  been  adopted,  if  it  had  been  sup- 
posed that  it  would  prolong  slaverr; 
the  friends  tvf  it  were  careful  to  assure 
the  people  that,  in  ratifying  it,  *"  tb*y 
would  tfo  nothing  towards  holding  ths 
blacks  in  slavery/'  The  first  Congf^a^ 
which  assembled  under  it,  re^nactad 
the  perpetual  interdict  against  slavery 
in  the  territories,  which  had  been  ftpplied 
by  the  ordinance  of  *B7  ;  the  fii*st  exe- 
cutive government  organized  by  it,  bad 
Washington  for  its  head,  *•  whos« 
strongest  wish,^*  he  said  in  a  letter, 
**was  to  see  slavery  abolished  ;'*  for  its 
vice-president,  John  Adams,  who  had 
said,  that  **  consenting  to  slavery  w^ould 
be  a  sacrilegious  breach  of  ti'ust;*'  and 
for  its  principal  secretaries,  Je^erson 
and  Hamilton,  both  conspicuous  fot 
their  hatred  of  the  accursed  thing ;  while 
the  first  judiciary  bad  for  its  cbi€«f-jas» 
tioe  John  Jay,  president  of  the  New 
York  Abolition  Society,  whose  whole 
life  was  consecrated  to  the  exUnctiao 
of  what  he  termed,  the  *'  sin  of  crimson 
dye." 

Yet  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  would  fain  persuade  iii 
that  the  noble  men  of  those  days  wero 
quite  indifferent  to  the  condition  and  fntm 
of  the  African  race,  and  legislated  in  utter 
disregard  of  their  existence,  and  with 
an  exclusive  reference  to  themselves 
and  their  posterity.  But  we  see  by 
these  teatimoniea  how  mistaken  Uu  is* 
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and  wo  shall  see  bow  mistaken  he  is, 
also,  on  atiothor  ctiprtal  pointy  by  what 
ia  now  to  be  adduced.  He  errs,  not 
merely  as  to  the  prevnilinfr  sentimGnt 
of  the  Fathers  of  tbe  Republic  and  of 
th©  civilbod  worlds  but  he  errs  no  loss 
grossly  in  hia  special  applicath)n  of  that 
Bentiment  to  the  exclusion  of  Africans 
from  tho  rank  of  citizens.  His  logici 
on  tbi?i  latter  bead,  if  put  in  tho  old 
syllogistic  form,  would  virtually  run 
thus: 

Airtjor*  Many  Afiicans  were  de- 
graded. 

Minor,  But  degraded  men  con  not 
be  citizens. 

Conclusion*  Therefore,  no  Africans 
were  citizena. 

Unfortunately  for  8ucb  a  deduction, 
however,  it  is  as  vicioua  in  fact  aa  it  is 
in  logic.  In  a  large  majority  of  the 
stated,  at  and  about  the  time  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  went  into  effect,  the 
testa  of  citizenship  were  not  derived 
from  color  or  rate*  Tho  negroes  were 
mostly  a  degraded  class,  no  doubt,  be- 
en use  negroes  had  been  slaves — hke 
women  and  children,  also,  the  free  col- 
ored men  were  not  elected  to  office ; 
but,  like  women  and  cbildron,  tljey 
werCi  nevertbelesa,  citizens.  Judge 
Cartis  has  stated  tbe  fact  broadly,  in 
regard  to  tbe  free  native -bom  inhabitants 
of  five  of  the  stMes — of  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  North  Carolina— that,  though 
of  African  descent,  they  were  not  only 
citizens,  but  possessed  the  elective  fran- 
chise, if  endowed  with  the  other  quali- 
fications, equally  with  other  citizens* 
But  Judge  Curtis  might  have  gone  fur- 
ther; a  more  complete  examiuntion  of 
tho  records  baa  shown  that,  out  of  the 
thirteen  original  states,  only  three  of 
them  —  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and 
Delaware  —  had  restricted  even  tho 
right  of  suffrage  to  the  basis  of  color ; 
while  in  all  tho  others,  either  under 
royal  charters  or  independent  consti- 
tutions, the  only  restrictions  refor  to 
age,  residence,  tmd  property.  Sii  of 
these  states  —  niunely,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Maryland,  and  North  Carolina — 
had  formed  constitutions  before  tbe 
Federal  Constitution  went  into  effect, 
and  we  quote  from  the  provisions  of 
two  of  them»  which  were  the  most 
largely  slarc holding,  as  specimens  of 
all  the  rest. 


"  M  A  ht  L  A  K  o.  —  Conotl  tutbn  formed  Atur. 
H,  1776. 

^'  Dcdarationof  Rijktft.^i.  That  all  goy* 
ernmont  of  right  originatoi  fi-oin  thr  pioplr,  la 
fLtunded  iu  cfimpncl  only,  and  instil iitt^l  aol^ly 
for  the  good  of  the  whofc.  *2.  Thnt  the  ptv/tfe 
of  ihi*  slattt  ou^jht  to  hiivo  Iho  sole  and  excltt- 
sive  riffht  of  rc^uliiUnir  tbe  iuternnl  jtfoveni- 
meut  and  police  lher<M:>f,  U.  That  i\i*i  inktth- 
if  ants  of  Marylund  are  entitled  to  the  common 
taw  of  Ensr^titiftf  itnd  tho  trial  hy  jury,  etc. 
5,  Thnt  the  rifjhi,  in  fhe  propie^  to  |3nrli*npttt* 
in  the  Le^jislntuiro,  h  the  be«t  flccurity  of  lib 
orly,  and  tho  foundation  of  all  frto  ijovem- 
ment ;  for  thi-*  purpose,  elect  ions  oug;ht  to  be* 
free  and  frequent^  and  every  man^  haviniF 
property  m  a  e&mmon  ittterat  fcith^  and  a» 
attachmeni  to,  the  eommnnity  ^  ought  to  have 
the  right  ofMiiffrage, 

*'Thk  Cohstitutioji  and  Fonsi  or  Got 
EiiNMEffT.— That  Ibe  Hoqso  of  Delegate*  shall 
be  ehoBcn  iti  the  followttig  maot^er:  All  /iw- 
men  abovo  21  years  of  age,  hftviag  a  freehold 
of  50  acres  of  land  in  th^  county  i»  which  tlicy 
offer  to  vote,  nud  rcpjding^  thnrcio,  and  all 
freemen  having  property  in  thi»  (^tnje  nbovo 
the  vahi©  of  £30  current  money,  and  having 
resided  in  tho  county  in  whirh  they  ofler  to 
vote,  one  whole  year  next  precodinj/  the  ejec- 
tion, a  hall  have  a  right  of  tuffrafje  in  the  elcc- 
tion  of  Delegate B  for  naid  county?'  etc.— Ait,  2 

"North  Carolina. — Constitatioa  formed 
December  18,  1770. 

**  Dedaration  of  Rights, — 1.  That  all  po- 
litical power  IS  vested  in,  and  derived  from, 
the  ptofAe  only,  2.  That  tttt  peojAe  of  thii 
atato  ought  to  have  the  wole  nad  cxcluaivn 
right  of  regulating  the  internal  govom merit 
find  the  police  thereof.  *1  That  no  inniii  or 
net  of  meiit  nro  entitled  to rxrtusivc  or eopnralo 
emeltuncntaor  privib'sret  from  thocomimuniiyj 
but  la  cotieidoratjoi)  of  public  ioirices.  6. 
That  ekctiomi  of  m embers  to  BCrve  iw  Uepro- 
tteiitatives  ia  General  Aseembly,  ought  to  bo 
free. 

*'ThC   CONSTITUTIO.I    OR    FuJtM    OF    OOV^ 

ERNMKNT.— That  all  penojiM  poMMeixed  of  a 
freehold^  ia  amy  town  in  this  state,  having  a 
ri|?ht  to  repreaeDtatlon,  and  also  all  freemen 
who  have  been  inhabitants  o(  any  Kuch  town 
twelve  months  nojtt  before  and  at  the  day  of 
elet'tion,  find  «lirtll  have  paid  publii*  taxes, 
shall  b«  entitled  to  vote  f<»r  a  mrmber  to 
represent  such  town  iu  the  Houbo  of  Com- 
niona."  etc. 

Two  of  the  states — Rhodf^  Island  and 
Connecticut — at  the  time  the  Federal 
Constitution  was  formed,  Btill  acted 
under  the  royal  chartt^ra,  which,  of 
coursGi  made  no  distinctions  of  color; 
and  two  of  tbi^m — Pennsylvania  imd 
Gef>rgia — formed  their  constitutions  sub* 
sequent  to  tlie  Federal  Constitution; 
but  neither  of  them  required  tbat  votera 
fihonld  belong  to  any  particular  race. 
If  negroes  did  not  vote  in  these  states, 
it  was  because  they  did  not  own  sufE- 
cient  property  I  and  not  because  they 
were  negroes.  Thus,  South  Carolina, 
Virginia,  aad  Delaware,  abne  remain 


to  jiupport  tho  decision  of  Joitice 
Tanej,  and  as  tho  gjound  of  the  sweep- 
ing disfranchisjement  which  he  haa  pro- 
mulged  ?  There  is  but  one  qualification, 
common  to  all  these  early  constittitions, 
which  we  mar\'el  that  the  sagacity  of 
the  Supreme  Court  had  not  discovered. 
It  is  that  tho  electors  should  possess  a 
freehold*  or  a  certain  rate  of  property ; 
and*  on  the  principle  of  the  reasoning 
of  tho  court,  wo  humbly  ask,  whether 
any  native  is  now  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  whose  father,  or  grandfather, 
was  not  a  property*holder  in  on©  of  the 
original  Thirteen? 

More  might  be  said  of  this  decision, 
for  which  we  have  now  no  space  ;  we 
have  been  anxious,  in  what  we  have 
saitl^  to  vindicate  the  truth  of  history ; 
and,  above  all,  to  rescue  from  calumny 
tlje  gix>d  names  of  our  fathers,  and  from 
abu^o  that  immortal  document  — the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  That  in- 
strument has  hitherto  commended  itself 
to  the  affections  of  our  people,  and  to  the 
admiration  of  thtj  lovers  of  liberty,  all 
over  the  globe,  aa  the  great  charter  and 


exponent  of  universal  humnmty.      Jt 
ha«  inspired   us   with  our   puvenC    and 
noblest   idealst  and    it    has    fcirfiii4i»^ 
to  oppressed    people    elsewhero    tbHr 
firmest  grounds  of  hope.     But,    if   it 
were  only  what  the  Chief  Justioo  oi 
the    United    States    declares^    an    out- 
growth   of   the    mean   and    mis^rmblc 
prejudices   of   a  race  —  if    it    hod   u** 
loftier  motive  than  the  caDseomtiuti  of 
a   class-supremacy,  if.  in  a  word,  thn 
unqualified  language  of  it  is  fallacious, 
and  wherever  it  speaks  of  all   men  it 
means   only   certam   men — then     it    u 
ahoni  of  its  glory  ;  mauktnd  have  Weo 
deceived  in  it ;  and  wo,  as  b  nation,  liad 
better  spurn  it  away  from  us,  or  trampte 
it  ten  thousand  feet  under  the    eitrth* 
But  it  is  not  so;   the  minds   and  iIm 
hearts*  of  the  whole  world  have  not  b<^eii 
deceived;  the  Declaration  of  Intle^irnd-  ( 
ence  means  what  it  saya ;  and,   in  spit© 
of  all  the  pettifogging  of  so-callod  ju»-  | 
tices — whether  Chief   or    Puisne — we  ' 
shall  still   be   permitted  to   hold,    thai 
*'  All    men    are    created      free      and 
equal*" 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


AMERICAN     LITERATURE     AND     REPRINTS. 


—  Dr.  Holm£9  declares,  ia  a  funny  and 
famous  poem,  that,  after  the  dreadful  con- 
sequences  of  a  certain  joke,  he  never  again 
dared  to  be  as  fuouy  as  he  could.  And  we 
must  learn,  betimeSj  of  the  poet,  la  mir 
March  uumher  we  speculated  about  dogs, 
those  ncareat  humou  friends  among  the 
bruteg;  and,  in  a  vein  of  badinage,  we 
quoted  a  poem  of  Spencer's,  familiar  ae 
the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase,  prefacing  it  with 
this  highly  probable  in  trod  action :  **  Id 
this  place^  I  cannot  help  ofTering  the  read- 
er a  simple  but  beautiful  ballad  ahoat  a 
favorite  bound  of  Llewellyn,  Frloce  of 
Wales,  sou'ia-law  of  King  John^  which  I 
have  taken  pains  to  get  an  antique,  and 
jangled,  and  vagabond  old  harper  to  trans- 
late/'  It  surely  did  not  occur  to  us  that 
we  should  be  challenged  by  the  Indignant 
'Claim  that  the  poem  was  published  under 
faUe  pretenses :  and  we  are  compelled  to 
hang  our  beads  and  confess  that  we  cannot 
produce  the  "antique,  and  jangled,  and 


Ufa 


vagabond  harper, '^  aforoftaid,  and  to  allov 
that  there  is  none  such,  and  that  it  wm 
only  a  lark,  a  gentle  play  of  humor.     We 
will  take  good  care,  henceforth,  when  wt 
introduce  Yankee  Doodle  as  a  Greek  frag- 
ment, to  state  that  It  is  not  a  Greek  Drmg^ 
ment  at  all    "A  lion  among  ladtcs  hi  a 
most  dreadful  thing/'    He  shall  t>e  made 
to  step  forward  and  say,  comfortingly,  in  a 
note  :  "  I,  Pyramus,  am  not  Fyramus,  ba% 
Bottom  the  weaver/' 

— WuxtAM  Maoikn,  the  Dr,  Magtnn  of 
Blackwood  and  FhueTf  and  of  recent  Lou- 
don  literary  tradition,  is  known  in  Ameri- 
ca only  by  name,  and  to  a  few  readers.  He 
was  one  of  n  class  little  known  here*  but 
always  known  in  London — a  man  full  of 
qfuaint  and  curious,  as  well  as  extensive 
cloj^ical,  learning,  who  wrote  artieloi 
reeking  with  humor  and  Bcathiog  sarcoaoi, 
and  even  ribaldry  of  criticism— whose  Uf« 
asserted  that  errt/a#  was  chiefly  In  i»fiio, 
and  in  whose  writings  the  reader  oflcn 
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wonders  if  there  be  more  wisdom  or  wb la- 
ky. Maginn  was  the  maQ  to  make  an  en- 
tire mirober  of  a  nia^sine,  Biippljing  all 
the  levity  and  the  learning,  the  phlloaophy 
and  the  ptins,  the  qnecr  research  and  the 
delicate  pathos.  At  the  mmc  feast  he  could 
be  host  and  cook,  chaplain  and  jester ;  be 
could  talk  fnystic!<^m  with  Coleridge,  meta- 
physics with  De  Quinccy,  Scollaod  with 
Wilson  j  hia  Farca^m  was  as  ebarp  and 
poUabed  as  Lockhart^s,  bis  entbusia>m  as 
genaioe  aa  Hogg^s,  his  toryism  as  hearty 
as  Scoif's,  and  his  Irish l^^m  as  nna$<hamed 
as  Sberldan*B ;  he  could  laugh  at  Moore^a 
tinsel  and  Bulwer^s  atlectation^  and  do 
homage  to  ShaksEipcare  worthy  of  Shake- 
rpeare,  Magioa  was  a  prodigy,  with  talent 
enongh  for  a  Bcore  of  reputations.  The 
hard  fate  of  the  professional  litterateur, 
the  necessity  of  daily  writing  for  daily 
bread,  united  to  his  jovial,  ca*y,  Indolent 
nature,  always  kept  him  nt  little  labors, 
and  the  whole  literary  result  of  bis  life  is  a 
mass  tif  fragments.  Think  of  bis  wit,  his 
accouipllfthracnts,  his  facility,  bis  resources, 
and  then  think  of  a  Fingle  work  of  his«  if 
jou  can.  But  he  did  not  seem  to  care 
about  it.  He  lived  and  laughed  from  day 
to  day,  and  made  others  laugh  and  admire. 
But,  when  he  died,  all  died,  and  we  now 
turn  the  pages  of  his  writings  that  have 
been  preserved,  and,  thinking  of  the  man 
and  his  talent,  it  is  as  if  we  saw  a  steam- 
engine  shelling  peanuts  and  paring  apples. 
Dr.  Sbeltoa  Mackenzie,  perhaps  the  be^t 
authority  la  modern  Irish  literature,  has 
edited  for  Redfleld  several  volumes  of  Ma- 
i's writings,  of  which  the  last  published 
liiillcd  ^rtueritm  Papfr$,  or  contributions 
)  Frnter^t  Magaz ine.  The  edi  tor  enhances 
the  value  of  the  Feries  by  a  memoir  of  Ma- 
g^inn  prefixed  to  this  volume,  and  by  notes 
tllufltrative  of  the  papers  and  their  allu- 
aion^—the  fruit  of  much  familiarity  with 
late  EnglUb  literature  and  literary  history. 
Altogether,  if  Dr.  Mackenzie  will  pardon  a 
bull,  he  and  Redfleld  may  be  fald  to  have 
given  Maginn  a  better  chance  for  Immor- 
tality than  he  ever  gave  himself ;  and  aviirj 
ttudent  of  modern  Kngiiidi  lit*Tature  will 
thank  the  editor  for  this  opportunity  of 
knowing  familiarly  something  of  th«j  Ufo 

^  Aod  character  of  a  remarkable  man,  who 
wrot<)  bis  name  in  water,  but  whoM  per- 

I  aonallty  Dnlwcr  Is  reported  to  have  at* 
Ismpii-d  to  depict  In  one  of  ihe  persons  of 

^Jkfg  Np^    Dr,  Mackenzie  Bays,  severely, 


that  **  Dr.  Mi\ginn*s  friends  would  gladly 
hope,  were  there  any  evidence  or  even 
reasonable  presumption  to  the  contrary, 
that,  a  prisoner  for  debt  iu  the  Fket,  be 
was  not  the  original  of  the  caricature' in- 
Hcribcd  *  Captain  Sbandon/  in  the  novel  Of 
'Pendennis/  written  by  Mr  Thackeray, 
who  Is  stated  to  bave  owed  hfs  place, 
among  the  contributors  to  Fraier'i  Mngti' 
zine,  to  the  doctor's  introduction."  But  Dr. 
Hackensie  does  not  remark  the  great  re- 
semhlancef  in  many  points,  of  the  talent 
of  Maginn  and  Thackeray,  especially  a 
kind  of  exuberant,  wild,  and  ferocious 
humor  of  satire  Which  sweeps  it^  object 
away  with  a  freshet  of  Hdicule.  Many  of 
Thackeray's  earlier  contributions  to  fYaser 
were  evidently  modeled  upon  Xfaginn's; 
and  we  should  be  very  loth  to  believe  that 
Thackeray  could  bave  treated  his  memory 
unkindly.  The  Maginn  series  are  valuable. 
Many  a  brave  man  has  lived  iinc^  Agamem- 
non, who  has  died  unsung. 

— The  American  seems  to  have  a  peCtt- 
liar  genius  in  one  department  of  art  and  one 
of  literature.  He  is  a  good  eculptor  and 
a  good  historian.  In  any  great  public  work 
of  sculpture  we  shoald  certainly  prefer  no 
artists  in  the  a-ortd  to  our  own ;  and  In 
historical  composition  there  are  no  names 
worthily  superior  to  those  of  Irving,  Ban- 
croft, Hlldreth,  Prescott,  and  Motley.  It 
woald  be  curious  to  inquire  whether  this 
peculiar  form  of  development  has  any 
connection  with  the  InFtmctive  whittling 
of  the  American  boy,  on  the  one  hand  ;  or 
his  early  and  ample  opportunities  at  public 
schools,  on  the  other.  Two  goodly  volumes, 
handsomely  printed  and  of  the  orthodox 
historic  form,  have  been  lately  issued  b^ 
Scribner:  l^is  J^cw  England  HiMtory,  by 
Charles  W.KlUott.  The  substance  of  the 
theme  Is  certainly  not  new,  and  yet  it  is 
newly  treated.  The  point  of  view  from  which 
the  author  regards  New  England  history,  in 
common  with  all  other,  is  not  ^o  much  the 
democratic,  as  it  is  Oi^ally  called,  but  that 
which  necessarily  includra  the  democratic, 
namely  the  humane.  The  progress  and  de* 
velopmentof  man,  asman.  Is,  evidt^ntly,  bis 
main  interest  in  general  hif'tory,  and,  of 
course,  also,  in  that  particular  aspect  or  chap- 
ter of  universal  history,  which  be  treal>J  ta 
these  volumes.  This  central  and  controlling 
view  never  le-aves  the  author  for  a  mo- 
ment. He  Is  neither  swept  on  himself,  nor 
seduces   his    reader,    by  the  picturesque 
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ipleodors  of  recital,  which*  as  In  Macaulay, 
tLTOxwc  tbe  lesser  i  ate  rest  of  sjtnpatby  with 
evcatii ;  nor  haa  be,  with  Grote^  to  Rtep 
along  the  lino  of  fact  and  fable,  and  free 
th<<  portrait  from  tbe  picture  painted  over 
H  ;  oelther  does  be  d<;alt  as  Prescott  deals, 
with  romantic  chronicles  ;  while  bis  whole 
biptory  compri&ea  but  a  fuw  epochs  and 
characters  of  Ibe  graat  drtuna  which  Ban- 
croft, with  Ufe-loDg  labori  e I ti borates.  We 
certainlj  have  no  space  here  to  settle  the 
canoQ8  which  bbail  determtno  the  qualifl- 
cations  of  Ibc  biatorian  or  the  charactar- 
isttCB  of  admirable  history.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  debate  about  the  details  of  oar- 
rution,  thQ  subordination  of  parts,  tbe  skill 
of  grouping-,  the  cootinuity  of  interest, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  history  ta 
properly  called  the  history  of  New  England* 
It  has  Littlti  glow  of  movement  \  it  has  do 
graces  of  style  ;  it  has  no  pUy  of  imagina- 
tion, nor  pomp  of  rhetoric  ;  indeed,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  it  In  too  bare  of  these^ 
thut  it  seems  too  much  like  a  more  col- 
lection of  material,  that  the  philosophy,  or  at 
leasft  Ibe  advantage,  of  its  peculiar  arrange- 
ment, is  very  doubtful ;  but  we  can  have 
no  doubt  that,  in  no  other  book,  is  tbe 
reader  brought  so  closely  to  a  view  of 
early  New- Engl  and  character  and  Into 
the  details  of  early  New- En  gland  life, 
as  in  Mr  Elliott's  history,  Tbis  is  done 
by  making  the  fathers  tell  their  own 
Btory  J  by  an  alHucnce  of  quotation  in 
tbe  words  of  the  original  documeuta,  and 
by  the  clear  perception  of  the  interest  of 
our  times  iu  the  trifles,  the  stra^vs,  so  to  say, 
which  sbow  bow  the  wind  blew  in  other 
times.  It  is  done  with  tbe  heartiest  sym- 
pathy with  the  manliness  of  tbe  early 
settk-rsj  but,  wo  think,  with  no  dis- 
positioD  to  esc  use  their  great  fauits* 
Tbey  were  dear  to  their  children  as  fathers, 
bat  they  injured  bumnnity  by  religious 
bigotry-  Tbe  Pilgrims  were  great  oa 
Plymouth  rock^  but  tbey  were  cruel  at 
i>aybrook,ai3d  tbey  were  foolish  with  Roger 
Williams.  The  chicfdefect  of  this  history  is 
its  want  of  flowing,  yocooscloiis  narrative. 
The  author  has  treated  it  as  a  sutgectj  and 
not  as  a  story.  Therefore,  while  we  must 
tbiok  no  bi^storical  work  upon  New  England 
80  valaable  as  this,  upon  the  whole,  and  so 
essential  for  copious  reference  upon  all 
tbe  points  of  pilgrim  and  early  Puritao 
life,  we  do  not  think  it  tbe  work  to  h^ 
guile  the  reader  along,  beyond  and  still 


beyond  the  s|>ecial  pointa  of  hia  coosttlt^ 
atlon. 

— Mr.  Oscanyan^  of  Constantinople,  has 
w^ritten  a  volume  upon  7^  Sulian  and  Au 
People  (Derby  and  Jackson),  wbicb  gives  i 
most  admirable  and  graphic  mccottiit  of  the 
life  and  habits  of  the  Turks,  as  fteeo  aad 
described  by  an  insider,  and  Dot  by  ooe  of 
the  outer  barbarians,  as  are  all  the  other 
tourists  and  authors  upon  that  conntiy. 
The  hook  is  strikingly  illustrated  b j  »  ok' 
tive  artist,  and  the  comparli^na  drawa  ia 
the  cuts  between  the  eastern  and  western 
models,  are  humoroas  and  interesting.  On 
tbe  whole,  tbere  are  few  better  accoanta  of 
the  detail  of  Turkish  life  than  this  of  Oi- 
canyao's,  and  be  describes  with  a  conslAat 
and  natural  tendency  to  sympathj  with  hU 
own  people.  He,  therefore,  suggests  maay 
seosible  explanations  of  points  which  are 
peculiar  and  amusing  to  other  nations,  and 
shows  himself  to  be  an  intelligent  and  tIw 
cious  observer.  The  constant  cariosity 
of  civilized  western  nations  about  the  g**t 
and  the  permaoent  importaoce  of  tbe  Turk- 
ish question,  make  every  authentic  book 
upon  tbat  nation  peculiarly  valuable.  Fron 
this  point  of  view  Oscanyan'a  Tolume  has 
a  historic  interest 

—The  Right  Reverend  John  Henry  Hop- 
kins, D.  D..  LL.  D.,  Bishop  of  tbe  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  in  the  diocese  of 
Vermont,  has  published  a  work  (Pudney^ 
Russell),  in  which  be  states  that  he  thinks 
it  wrong  for  the  American  citizen  to  dance 
the  polka,  but  perfectly  proper  for  him  to 
hold  bis  brother  ia  slavery.  The  bishop 
says,  he  holds  **  conversation  parties  **  la 
he  innocent,  and  efjualty  so  the  eening 
a  child  from  Its  mother.  He  nays,  that 
Canaan  was  cursed^  and,  thercfore^GoreniOf 
Wise  may  dispose  of  black  meti  and  women 
at  tbe  highest  rates.  The  Right  Rev^ervnd 
John  Henry  Hopkins  has  written  some  four 
or  Qve  huudrcd  pages  to  show  that  tbe  citi- 
zens should  obey  tbe  law  ;  but  omits  to 
state  what  his  pastoral  advice  would  bsTC 
been  to  mothers  with  babes  under  two  yean 
of  age  in  tbe  latter  days  of  the  law'giver 
Herod  of  Judea.  He  also  does  not  Hitd 
room  iu  his  prolix  disquisitloa  upon  the 
duties  of  the  American  Citizen ^  which  is  the 
title  of  bis  book,  to  inform  his  pupU  what 
he  is  to  do  when  tbe  law  of  the  laud  cootn- 
reues  tbe  plain  law  of  God.  For  it  Is  evi- 
dent that,  if  a  law  is  to  be  obeyed,  beoams 
it  is  n  taw,  a  regulation  to  lie,  or  to  steiili 
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cir  to  deliver  up  the  ftigitire.  fo  H  be  le- 
gally eimcied,  bas  llxe  saflac  authority  as 
owe  to  colkct  tftxci*.  But  if  the  iligcre- 
(ion  of  the  clIIzgq  or  hh  coiL^cicoce  are 
ever  to  inkrlert;.  or,  ia  other  words^  if 
ttiere  he  the  individual  and  ci)  I  lee  tire 
right  of  rubt^Uioiij  it  would  bo  ooly 
complatfiaat  ia  a  hinhop,  who  writes  a 
bouJc  in  wbieh  he  fiuda  room  to  diseuss 
the  propriety  aod  morality  of  dancing,  to 
Indicate  wbe^i  that  right  may  he  asserted. 
Thu  BJQgte  point  of  Inti^rejit  m  the  American 
CiUzen  ia  the  clahorate  rt^itL ration  of  the 
•criptural  arguraunt  for  slavery,  which  is 
easily  enough  refuted  by  the  younger 
classes  of  Sunday-Fchool  girls,  and  which 
falla  at  this  day,  and  in  thle  country,  wilb 
peculiar  cdiflcation  from  the  lipa  of  a  high 
dignitary  in  the  church  of  Him  who  aaid, 
**  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  they  s^hould  do 
u  n  to  you, '  ■  B  i  shop  II  op  kins  an  tie  i  pa  tta  a 
millenmum  wlien  *'  the  whoiy  world  shall 
behold  tbe  happy  fruitn  of  Elavery  in  the 
regeneration  of  Africa  from  hi^r  long  bond- 
age of  barbarism  and  idolatry/^  If  it 
were  not  eo  tragical ,  this  would  bo  too 
ludtcroud.  Let  this  gentleman  coneider 
one  question  :  Even  if  yon  kciL'W  that  i^ome 
of  the  Africaos^  who  ^thould  survive  the 
horrors  of  tbe  elavt^ehipT  and  the  long, 
^readlul,  compulsory  labor  in  swamps  and 
fields,  the  gradual  imbruting  of  hMmaa  be- 
ings treati*d  hs  cattle,  with  every  nataral 
right  and  affection  ontragL^d — even  if  you 
knew  Eome  could  survive  it  all  and  at- 
tain a  kind  of  fond  aud  ignorant  fcellog 
that  you  would  call  CbriBtianity,  do  yon, 
as  a  man,  not  as  a  bishop,  believe  for  one 
moment  that  the  trader,  who  paid  money  for 
a  single  one  of  thos^  victims,  was  doing 
anything  hut  an  accursed  act!  Do  you 
think  thai  any  honest  Christian  tuan  sup- 
poses for  a  solitary  instant  that  trader  to 
be  any  better  than  a  devil— and  a  servant 
of  God  only  aw  all  criminala  are?  Of 
course  God  will  bring  good  out  of  it.  God 
brings  gootl  ^^^  of  everything.  Would 
IbatroLlection  reconcile  Bifihop  Hopkins  to 
having  his  houin^  burnt  down  and  all  that 
w&i  dearest  to  him  in  it?  There  was  one 
who  Maid,  '^  It  mui?i  needs  be  that  oflenses 
come ;  but  woe  to  him  by  whom  the  offense 
coraeth.^'  With  the  osnal  inconsequence 
of  the  south-side  of  the  slavery  discussion^ 
after  having  made  slavery  the  instrument 
of  thr  Chrititian  regeneration  of  Africa,  the 
hiKhop  undertakes  to  show  the  iuejcpcdi- 
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ency  of  glavery.  Bat  l<>t  the  bishop  take 
comfort.  Jf  the  Lord  has  made  slavery 
right,  he  will  alsoi  in  view  of  its  hold  upon 
this  country,  make  it  expedient.  And  if  it 
be  the  Christianizing  procefis  for  Africa^ 
what  right  has  Bishop  Hopkins  or  any 
other  pious  man  to  resist  the  due  operation 
of  that  process?  Excepting  the  portion  of 
the  volume  we  have  indicated,  which  at- 
tracts attention  solely  by  its  subject  and 
not  at  all  by  tbe  ability  with  which  ii  i« 
treated,  The  American  CUUm  is  like  a  series 
of  a  country  clergymaa's  weekly  lecturea 
We  do  not  ad  viae  any  American  who  wishei 
to  improve  himself  as  a  man,  a  Christian,  or 
a  patriot,  to  leave  bis  South,  Tillotsoo, 
Hooker,  Herbert,  or  Jeremy  Taylor,  and 
take  to  IIopklQs. 

—  The  oew  and  famous  preacher  of 
England,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Spurgeon^  has 
furnished  us  with  a  eecond  series  of  hti 
printed  sermons  (Sheldon,  Blake  in  an  & 
Co,)-  The  first  series  came  forth  under 
the  patronage  of  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Magooa, 
but  this  is  from  Mr,  Spurgcon^s  own 
hand.  Like  the  first,  it  ia  accompaa- 
ied  by  a  portrait  of  the  man — a  round- 
faced,  self  complacent  looking  personage, 
but,  nnllke  the  first,  it  has  an  origiuftl 
preface— fnlly  sustaining  tbe  character  of 
the  portrait.  Mj*.  Spurgeon  speaks  of  the 
*'  overwhelming  and  ever-increasing  mul' 
titudeswho  listen  tous'^ — says  that  his  lirst 
volume  reached  a  sale  In  America  of  fif- 
teen thousand  in  a  short  time,  and  htipca 
that  nobody  will  ascribe  the  great  thing! 
he  has  done  to  himself,  but  to  the  Lord, 
The  sermons  themselves  are  plain,  practi- 
cal, and  fervid,  hut  swollen — not  evincing 
the  intellectual  abiliry  that  we  flud  in  Hall 
or  Ch aimers^  nor  the  varied  culture  of 
many  other  divines,  but  full  of  a  certain 
earnestness  and  force,  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  Whitfield*  but  without  the  vivid 
imagination  and  Gtartling  ejects  of  Whit- 
field. Mr,  Spurgeon-8  Illustrations  are 
often  homely,  even  to  coarseness,  and  he 
has  a  trick  of  repeiatiug  words  which  H 
more  cITective  in  .spoken,  than  it  is  elegant 
in  written,  discourse.  As  a  specimen  of  hii 
manner,  here  ia  one  passage  r  '*  List,  list, 
listt  it  is  the  last  feast  that  Babel  shall 
ever  seel  Even  now  the  enemies  arc  at 
her  gate.  They  come  i  They  come !  O, 
BeUhazzar,  read  that  writing  there  1  Thott 
art  weighed  in  the  balance  and  art  found 
waating.    Oh  I  BeUhazzar,  stay  thy  feast- 
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ing— BC©  the  sbafl  of  God,  Lo,  the  death- 
abaftl  it  is  wblasdng  in  tbe  &ir;  it  hus 
pierced  hia  heart :  he  (a\Ir,  and  falls^  aad 
with  him  Babel  falls :"  Other  paseagea 
are  iu  the  same  style^  and  they  are  some- 
what cbaracterUtic,  but  he  has  mach  bet- 
ter  ooea — better  m  taste,  and  renlLj  more 
tloqa  eat  His  tendency  lo  am  pi  i  fy  ia  very 
ilrong.  Everybody  remcmheii  Ihe  wordft 
of  the  Ptalm,  illustrative  of  the  nniver- 
salUy  of  the  Divine  ProvidenceT  tbaa 
which  nothing  can  be  more  touchiog  and 
beaulifal,  and  yet  eimplc  :  *'  WbithtT  shall 
1  go  from  thy  spirit,  or  whither  phall  I  Oee 
from  thy  preg«nce  ?  If  I  ascend  up  to  hea- 
TCHi  thDU  art  there !  if  I  make  my  had  in 
hell,  behold  thou  art  there !  If  I  take  the 
witigs  of  the  moniiDg,  and  dwell  iu  the  utter- 
most parlfl  of  the  eea^  even  there  shall  thy 
hand  lead  me^  and  thy  right  hand  ^hall  hold 
me  r^  Bat  Mr.  Spurgeon  status  the  truth 
ia  Ibla  wise :  "  You  cannot  banish  me 
from  my  Lord.  Send  me  to  the  aoows  of 
Siberia  and  Lcipland,  I  ehaU  have  the  eyes 
of  God  there  ;  send  me  to  Auutralia,  and 
let  me  toil  at  the  gold-diggings,  there  will 
he  visit  me.  If  you  send  me  to  the  ntter- 
nost  Tcrge  of  the  round  globe,  I  Eibail  bUU 
hftve  the  eye  of  God  tipou  me.  Put  tne  in 
the  desert,  where  there  Is  not  a  single 
blade  of  grass  growing,  and  his  presence 
fthall  chuer  me.  Or^  let  me  go  to  sea, 
amid  the  howliags  of  the  tempest  and  the 
shritfking  wind^  where  the  mad  waves  lift 
up  their  hands  to  the  skies,  as  if  they 
would  pluck  the  stars  from  their  cloudy 
throoLS,  and  I  shall  have  the  eye  of  God 
there.  Li^t  me  sink,  and  let  my  gurgling 
voice  he  heard  among  the  waves'*— and 
much  more,  which  is  not  au  improvement 
on  the  original^  and  Is  la  no  SL'Use  to  be 
admired. 

— Tlie  same  editor,  who  was  the  first  to 
collect  iht?  miscellaneous  writings  of  Mac- 
au] i\y,  IniF  hit  upon  the  happy  thought  of 
gathering  out  of  the  Enn/ciopcedia  Briian- 
nkfi,  a  work  which  from  its  msse  few  can 
proL'iirCt  the  leading  blograpbius  under  the 
RiimL]  of  *\et£f  Bunjraphks  (Whitttmore, 
Niks  <fe  Hall).  As  these  are  known  to 
have  been  written  by  such  men  as  Ma* 
caubiy  himself,  Henry  Rogers,  Hep  worth 
Dixon,  and  Willi  am  S  paid  tug,  they  are 
won  by  to  be  read  in  a  wider  sphere 
that!  the  original  work,  for  which  tbf^y 
*  -red,  is  likely  to  atttiin.    Among 

hosen  by  the  editor^  are  Atter- 


bury,  BuayaUT  Goldamitb^  mid  JohnsaiLp  tij 
Macaulay  ;  Butler,  Robert  Hall,  Gftflseodl, 
Gibbon,  and  Hume,  by  Bogers  ;  AddiaoD 
and  Bacon,  by  Spalding ;  Howard,  fcy 
Dixon ;  Sir  John  Franklin,  bj  ^r  John 
Richardson ;  Horace  by  Theodore  MatIui  ; 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  by  James  ]>aTtd 
Forbes,  and  a  few  others,  of  leaB  mark, 
cither  as  to  subject  or  author.  They  art 
most  of  them  pleasingly  written,  in  a  style 
of  vigor,  yet  simplicityf  which  ftdapta  tbcm 
to  popular  interest  Less  brilliaot  thao  ikt 
celebrated  characterB  of  Lamartlnef  they 
are  perhaps  more  an  the  at  ic,  and^  at  any 
rate,  place  within  a  brief  eompaas  Ui« 
principal  particulars  of  the  lives  and  c1iir> 
actera  of  the  men  to  whom  tbey  relalei, 
Prefixed  to  the  collection  is  a  sensible  In- 
troduction by  the  editor,  who,  besides  nar- 
rating the  circnmBtanees  nnder  which  bt 
was  led  to  gather  the  early  essays  of  Mao- 
aulay,  gives  us  some  Information  as  to  the 
writers  witb  whom  he  is  at  prcsenl  en- 
gaged. As  the  work  is  intended  for  genenl 
perusal,  it  would  have  been  mo  tmprore- 
metit  if  the  various  pafsages  in  Freocb  m 
other  languages,  tjuoted  in  the  text  or  notsii 
bad  been  transktifd.  Compact  biographiei, 
like  tbe^,  caunot  be  de&i^ed  for  seholarit 
who  will  prefer  to  go  to  the  more  copious 
and  original  sources  of  knowledge,  but  the 
generality  for  whom  they  are  designed  tre 
not  always  familiar  witb  the  Latin  a&d 
French-  In  one  place,  for  instance  (p.  2l«), 
there  in  nearly  a  page  in  French,  withoat 
any  translation. 

—Dr.  Dotan  ha«  become  a  reg:ular  book- 
maker; his  earlier  volumes,  by  their  sprighi* 
linesR  and  whim,  had  a  certain  fascnatioo  1ft 
them;  but  he  has  worked  the  vein  till  It  mas 
thin.  Hia  last  book,  called  Monarcht  Rh 
tirtd  from  Bntinest  (Red field),  whjoh 
misuomer,  besides  the  fanlts  of  his  pr 
books— flippancy  and  inaccuracy — has  i 
other  fault,  which  tbey  had  not — a  fatal 
one — it  IB  dulL  The  doctor  exhibitatte 
game  omnivorous  eagerness  for  anoodoUi 
and  gathers  his  materials  with  ih«  RStDi 
i  nduFtlry  from  the  four  corners  of  the  globe ; 
bat  he  does  not  interest  ns  In  bis  nam* 
tlve.  In  fact,  it  Is  bo  etufTed  wtib  mere 
detail,  having  oo  vital  thread  to  fdrisf 
them  upon,  that  one  reads  with  the  listless^ 
nens  wi  lb  which  he  goes  over  an  index  or  aa 
aiicliont-'er's  catalogue.  A  multitude  of 
nam^^^i,  and  a  multitude  of  dates,  lirottkhl 
together  aith  uo  other  purpose  appamiMf 
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than  to  say  something  about  kings,  iire 
not  relieved  by  the  jQlerveaiag  pages  of 
mere  court  gossip  or  twaddlt*.  Nor  has 
the  author  beea  very  particular  as  to  the 
Bources  from  which  be  derives  his  gtato- 
mcnte.  Hla  historical  knowledge  may  bo 
exemplified  by  the  fact,  that  be  etUl  talks  of 
Buch  fautaBtic  personagea  as  Pharamond, 
Clod  ion  and  Merowig,  as  among  the  actual 
fouQdere  of  the  old  French  dynaety.  We 
wonder  that  he  did  not  go  back,  ma  fome 
of  the  chroniclers  did,  either  to  the  Trojan 
heroe?,  who  separated  under  tbe  walls  of 
Troy,  or  to  the  three  sons  of  Noah.  Now 
and  then,  we  come  to  a  page  which  is  live- 
ly and  readable  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  is  quite  destitute  of  either  value  or 
amusement,, 

—  Em  lie  Soovestre  Is  a  well-known  name 
ia  French  literaturetand  it  is  as  worthily  as 
it  ia  well  known.  Unlike  many  of  bis  con- 
temporarlefi,  he  has  not  ueod  his  brilliant 
faculties  to  adora  vicCp  or  to  com  mend  cor- 
ruption. A  high  moral  and  religiouij  toaoi 
profound  sympathy  with  all  classes  ftod 
particularly  with  those  that  sulfer,  and  a 
diepositiou  to  exhibit  humauitj,  not  lu  its 


Helflsh  and  odloua  aspects,  but  in  its  mor« 
simple  and  cheeriog  phases^  together  with 
his  pure  and  elevated  style,  have  rendered 
his  works  among  the  most  wholesome  as 
they  are  among  the  most  agreeable  of  the 
French  school.  Souvestre  was,  like  Cha- 
teaubrlandr  Lamennaia,  Michelet,  Lesage* 
GutDgene,  a  Breton  by  birth,  and  while 
that  fact  has  naturally  drawn  his  attention 
to  the  peculiarities  of  tradition,  ens  torn,  and 
scenery  of  Britlany,  it  has  also  infused  into 
bis  mind  something  of  the  sterling  earnest- 
jiess  and  moral  independence  of  ita  charac- 
ter. Ilia  Lmt  of  iht  Brdonttf  by  which  be 
became  known  to  fame,  was  a  beautiful 
production,  and  the  work,  Junt  publigbed 
by  Dix,  Edwards  and  Co.,  called  Bntanny 
and  la  Vmdie,  a  series  of  tales  In  llloatration 
of  the  romantic  life  of  bis  cnuntryineQ»  U  a 
not  iiDworthy  sequeL  The  first  tale  in 
particular,  called  The  Bargeman  of  th§ 
Loire,  is  full  of  originality,  force,  and 
fascination.  Nor  is  the  second,  the 
Lazaretio-keeper,  far  behind  it  in  merit. 
The  translations,  which  are  by  an  English 
lady*  are  made  with  great  fidelity  and 
ekilL 
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A  Lbaf  from  the  Cbntuet  PArEns.— By 
permisaion,  we  Kaleidoscope,  this  month, 
one  of  the  entertaining  manuacript- papers, 
read  monthly  before  this  famous  literary 
Bociety.  The  pleasant  humor,  tbe  adroit 
turn  of  the  versification^  willj  uo  doubt,  be 
duly  appreciated  by  our  readers  : 

ARCADIA. 

A  UEDUET, 

Mj  friend  Antonio  is  no  Anctioneer» 

\\ho*c  roitU  ftre  atruck  ia  VVaU  street ;  hut 

whose  boughs 
Aflcend  to  «uonler  And  serener  airs. 
Thitlier  come  and  real,  from  shores  of  oarth, 
Or  ^elds  of  heaven,  all   hirdx  of  song  and 

beauty ;  ^ 

Warbliucj'  ennnriea,  aad-vnicorl  niie^htiui^alc^f 
Exulliii'x  Mriolw,  aud  the  mocking  bird. 
Whose  bjimoroua  iufipiratiou  you  nh all  hoar. 

One  morn,  Antonio,  standing  on  hia  throne, 
(V)^li<TQ  Jews   and    GeutiiciflT  in    a    luotley 

throttg-,         * 
Were  i(Vflilin;j'  for  the  *^  j^tJin^  goiogr  gone,**) 
Held  by  hitf  aide  a  oauvaSj  framed  in  gold ; 


On  which  a  poet's  sotil  And  artist's  hand 

Had  ji^nthercd  from  all  realms  of  art  aad  na- 
ture 

The  protean  ahapes  of  boauty.  Groves  aud 
roek», 

Trees  rhat  Durand  or  nature  miji^ht  have  own* 
ed: 

Cloud  fiirms   that  Church  might  paint  and 

Woodu>nnplifl  and  shepherdi  ;  flcx^ks  and  w*- 

terfnllw  , 
Statues  and  fonntains  ;  lawns  and  palaces; 
While  over  all  wa«  spread,  as  Word«wortb 

iMiva, 
^*  The  li^ht  thnt  never  was  on  sea  or  land — 
The  consecration  and  the  poet'ii  dream." 
To  thia  fair  scene  wHi*  given  the  name  ArcO' 

dia, 
Antonio  waved  hia  hfimmer  in  the  air 
<Uie  royal  »eeptre  and  hh  Pr»*u}i*ro-waad), 
And,    with    a     smile*    preluoing     pleaaanl 

thonghts, 
And^  pointing  to  thi:»  picture,  thus  bej^an : 

**  This  is  Arcadia- 'this  the  lanrl 
Thnt  weary  couIh  hftve  wiffh'^d  for , 

ThiHi  it  Art'n^l'in — this  the  land 
U       ■  1 1^  hiivo  diorj  fiir:: 

y<  •  tf'll,  thi»  promiaed  land 

ii  ijcon  applied  for ! 
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Oh.  wpndpoas  powers  of  cbiiDcc,  whoae  lawi 

Our  fcK)t*l<?p»  moat  obey  J 
Ob*  lucky  ffentk'incn,  w lioin  fat< 

Hflfi  piTiopd  here  todny ! 
For  yo  who  enter  shall  *ol«"ct, 

With  Hpet^ulftting  viewft, 
The  corner  lotj*  o(  Arcadv, 

ThotnUl  Bites  of  VaucltiMe — 
gJi&U  even  see,  to  calm  each  doubt, 
Fiutiasaus  iold  in  *  fee,'  without 

*  Remainder/  to  the  muae. 

First,  mark  yon  sea  of  Enifllsh  turf| 

Wlior^e  uiiclulatint;  billowa 
Aroehadr-d  by  New- Hn von  chns, 

And  Babvloiiian  wiHowa, 
There  elanda  that  troe,  whoso  bought  cofv 
ceak'd 

The  son  of  Charles  the  Martyr ; 
And  IhcTO  the  oak,  whose  hollow  hold 

The  famed  colonial  rhartir. 
In  that  fair  j^rovc^  walk  up  and  dcitm, 
Piaic  wad  Kant,  whope  mutual  frowti 

BnggiNta  some  mental  ^rfa^jpie  : 
Whilo,  Btrotcbed  in  '/arniinle'  tiylCf 
Sir  Isaac  watches  with  A  a  mile, 

The  gravitating'  apple. 

Hard  bv,  (krfe  ladlca  eye*  di«pttto— 
CoDtcD^lnff  for  that  longe^I  fur  fruit- 
That  eacn  would  put  her  lip  in; 
But  no !  the  Dardan  Shfjtkerd  utandfl,, 
Still  holding  in  hi»  doubt mjj;  haudfl 

The  disct:>rd- breeding,'  pip|jin. 
"  The  nympba  of  Att'fh urn  *  rills, 
Tura,  with  their  hnnds  mrdodioua  milla, 

In  whone  iiiduMriciUi*  Htrifo, 
Ambrofiial  frrmu  tw  ilotir  la  '  run/ 
ImcLgiimtioufl  yarou  are t^pun, 

And  wove  the  web  uC  life. 
There  nit  Boer  ado  i  ehosen  feWj 
And  tell  thoae  tales  fon^vcr  new— 

Those  tale*  of  ten  dny  ijlenflure  ; 
While  royal  Lmti*  U-ncfs  his  jigB 
Of  rakoa'and  virgins,  wiin  ami  wigfl 

To  some  fantaatio  ineaituro. 
In  thai  cool  grot,  hehold  the  hand 

Of  gay  ParnaMioB  larkers — 
Mo&rt  and  Tibullttt  hand  in-b and, 
While  poor  Aftacreon  Hcuree  enn  ^itnnd, 
And  Haracc  dutche*  neatli  bia  arm 
The  easkt  ihot  at  his  Sabiiie  farm 

H©  broached  for  Taliarrhm, 
And  THienE  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  BinRt, 

Hie  hrowi  begirt  with  nivrtlo ; 
And,  'failb,  the  noctai-  in  tne  bowli 

Looke  very  much  like  '  turtle.' 
In  yon  dark  wik>i1j  plie^  Rohin  Hood^ 

Hit  croBii-bow  uever-failiuBr  ; 
While  f*aftc  Walton  whip*  that  fitre&m 

For  tipw  kled  trout  find  grnylinf*. 
Tiieni;,  tiocktf  *  upon  a  thousand  hiila,' 

Are  craving,  eaeh  with  mouth  JjOWO  j 
And  MdHi^u$  feedn  bia  sheon 

Which  are  authentio  Southdown. 
TwtJiK  iiiiinerB  oeek  Gotcondii  s  }f»vf^\ 
And  i^\^€i{  Pcnns^ivama'A  fuel, 

The  vein  that  never  end*, 
While  here  •arveyor*  tj-aootho  way 
Of  Leave  a  ly  rail  roada,  that  will  pay 

Eliierutti  dividends. 

And  see  on  C&mo't  lake  on  trolled 
Where  Ck'cpana'i  barge  of  gold 
Wait»,  with  it«  laib'  vohiptuoua  fold. 

For  Zepbyr'8  brexilh  to  wake  i 
And  Mtnnckuhji  *  bark  cauoe 
Chasej}  upon  that  luirrored  blue 


The  WifMnn^  roee  of  Rodenok  Dbit, 

llio  Zarfy  ofthe  Lake^ 
Th£RK  comc«  to  port  a  anow-wing^tlup, 

With  Cat* for  man  cargo  i 
And  there  tlie  yacht  *  Amerie^t* 

Beats  JoMon  in  the  *  Ar^o.' 
Tho  *  Retoiuig"  lies  safety  luoared. 

Whose  cables  none  shull  mov'er. 
Obt  phip !  withdrawn  from  fire  &i]d  ioe, 
Lie  there,  of  frie&dship*a  tacrifioo 

A  memory  forever ! 

There  canter  cavaliers  and  d&meH 

WTiere  Bayard's plamc  is  dancing; 
While  the  MAMUr  of  Bucrpheilu* 

By  MnroVt  aide  is  prancing. 
Poor  Rosinant£'M  wearied  litnba 

Can  Mrnrcc  support  her  master ; 
And  fair  Ih  Vernon  lends  the  frroup. 

And  calk  them  to  come  faster. 
Tiiiciii:  lies  Mf.  Vernon'*  storied  pLda 
Which  i^ball  he  tmtionid  domitm 

When  e  cr  the  people  voto  it, 
Aucl  in  til  at  g^rutto's  etiady  hole 
There  Pi^pt  and  ^7.  Joh  n  i^Uare  the  bowL 
And  mi*  thftt  famous  '  tlowof  soul* 

Thai  is  so  ofleu  quoted. 
llere»  darkly  glow  the  purple  alopea 

Of  the  Burguudian  vmo-!a»id, 
While  the  '  east  led  crajjf  of  Dr   ^ 

O'erlookft  tlie  pleasant  1th  i 
Hkrs  ncHtlefl  Wordiiwortb'a  li  t. 

And  TMfai:  the  palace  of  Claud^j  M^luutts 

Lie»  in  its  mtirble  dream. 
Hc*re  flame  the  towerv  of  I^ptLban, 
While  the  pleasure-domoof  I£ubla  Kalui 

Stands  on  the  sacred  Ftrcatn, 
Hfre  rest  tho  lovers  of  all  titne 

Whitse  bearta  could  oever  varr  ; 
There  Abciard  walks  with  Hcttn*e^ 

And  Burns  with  hifthtand  Mur^, 
Fair  Laura  sits  he«ide  Vaudu^e^^ 

With  Petrarch  bendiiij;''  o'er  her ; 
While  TuMsa  tells  bis  tale  of  lo  vo 

Tu  lietenini;  Leonora. 
And  near  the  horizon's  furthest  rim 
Wlioro  mountain  rotii^^cjs,  Vjlu©  nnd  c 

Are  braidLii  0%  I   with  foutitiiiiu, 
You  ACe  a  ni  k  tirrav ; 

Ti«  [iuHifii  un  tneirway 

O'er  the  lii.. ,...    i^antaittt,** 


Antonio  paused,  o*ermaatered  by  hia  , 
(Perhaps  'twas  waut  of  breath)    aud 

*•  who'll  bid  r' 
The   enchanted   crowd  had   f^iveo    pronpl*' 

reply, 
Had  not  a  tumult  risen  in  the  Btr«»6t 
A  man  fight,  or  a  dog  hght,  or  a  smash  • 
A  wand  luring  organ,  wiili  gymnnatio  moiikif , 
Or  eome  rare  »igbt — a  gritlia  or  policeaaan. 
Be  it  an  it  may,  ihnre  rose  a  xuijghty  rt>ar ; 
A  ftuddeii  (stampede  mhook  the  «ouodifi|f  lOoart 
And   Jew«  and  Qeutilea^  ruehiiiff   iltro'  tbt 

door, 
Forgot  Arcadia— and  were  seen  no  mor^ 

A  MouNTxo  la  THE  Stcwos AlUiooglt 

fanciful  tillee  have  beeo  adopted  by  nearly 
all  the  cities  ot  tbeUnioD— as.  for  iri»tiM*c«» 
the  Forest  City,  the  Queen  City,  tba  Gtmft* 
ite,  the  Monumcntalp  the  City  of  Ma^nlfl* 
cent  DiBlauces,  and  the  City  of  IJrciihttljf 
Love— yet  the  MHrop^lu  as  yet  ataodfl  ua- 
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recognized  bj  any  title  bat  the  very  plain 
one  of  New  York.  We  propose  to  Daun?  it 
tbe  Artist  City,  or  the  City  of  Studioa.  Not 
tX\  the  iiater  Cybeles  combined,  €ao  pro- 
dace  such  profusion  of  eiisel  &nd  marble 
work ;  such  Bculpturea,  paintings,  gjavings, 
drawings  ;  so  much  of  etch  and  ^ketcb,  i&a 
we  now  have  garnered  in  the  midat  of  our 
Imsj  streets.  No  le89  than  three  hundred 
pall  eta  are  set  every  morning  by  as  many 
ar tiata  to  begin  with.  And  as  Ka!eiiIo%ope 
la  '*  a  particular  arrangement  of  rejecting 
surfacea,*'  It  shall  at  least  ahow  what  tbeae 
followers  of  Phidias  are  doing  in  the  sea- 
tons* 

— Mr,  Church,  Art  Union  Bmlding,  la 
busy  with  two  land^apes— one  a  broad 
yhw  of  Niagara  from  the  Canada  aide — 
which,  lo  our  s*inse,  conveys  a  jfiater  idea 
of  the  AY  lid  and  vaat  sweep  of  the  waters, 
than  any  picture  of  the  falla  we  have 
jet  Been*  The  other,  a  prelude  to  a  larger 
eotnpoiiltion,  is  a  aketch  of  South  Ameri- 
oaa  scenery,  rich  in  variegated  color— 
|»alms,  cataracts,  volcanoes,  tropical  vege- 
tation^ and  flowera  of  all  huea^  tangled  ia 
Inxarions  pre-Raphaelite  profuaion. 

— Elliott  (same  building)  la  engaged  upon 
two  rull-leDgths,  and  a  number  of  other 
portraits.  One  of  the  fnlMengtha  la  a 
likenoBs  of  Governor  Seymour,  and  a  very 
striking  tikenefle  it  i»,  too.  Tbts  portrait 
ia  for  the  aoldom- visited  gallery  in  the 
City-HalU  yclept  the  ^'  i^overDors*  room," 
in  which  the  pjcturea  of  all  the  governora  of 
the  state  of  New  York  are  safely  locked 
up  from  ths  public  gaze,  except  upon  the 
fourth  of  July,  when  the  doaty  populace  is 
admitted,  and  allowed  to  look  ont  of  the 
front  windo wa  upon  the  soldiers  in  the 
park  below.  Ooe  hi  apt  to  eec  many  fa- 
miliar faces  at  all  times  in  ibis  artist's 
liudio.  At  present  there  are  likenesses  of 
Hon.  J.S.  Wftdswortli,  Mayor  Wood,  Henry 
0.  Bacon  (fuU-longth),  Geo.  W.  Pratt,  W. 
Porter  (Spirit  of  the  TimM), Coh  McKenny, 
Aaa  H.  Ci;nter,  and  several  flae  heads  of 
lidlea*  Elliott's  pencil  meiiowa  by  time, 
,be  baa  never  painted  better  portraits 
than  those  which  are  yet  wet  from  his 
easel. 

—Mr.  Hicks,  whoso  fine  stadio  \n  Astor- 
place,  opposite  the  Mercantile  Library,  ia 
Id  itself  worth  a  visit,  has  just  completed 
m  fulML'ngth  of  Mr.  Wolcott  (of  York 
lliUs,  Oa«ida  co.).  We  commend  thia  pic- 
ture especially,  for  the  great  fidelity  and 


truthfulness  of  all  Ita  details*  The  hooka, 
table,  carpet,  bronze  ink-stand,  eaay-cbair, 
even  the  hat,  cane,  and  cloak,  are  man- 
aged with  true  artistic  skill.  These  things, 
in  thoraselvea  commonplace  enough — 
when  brought  in  as  accessories — have 
a  value,  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  most 
commoQ  and  familiar  objects,  when  in- 
troduced in  a  picture,  are  more  or  less 
pleasing,  as  they  are  well  or  ill-paint- 
ed. But,  apart  from  this,  they  have 
an  intrinsic  value  as  vehicles  of  color, 
the  harmonioaa  distribution  of  which  is  the 
problem  every  artist  has  to  solve  anew 
with  every  fresh  picture.  The  portrait  it- 
self ia  well-painted  j  it  is  careful  ly  and  Ju- 
diciously handled,  and  atands  out  firmly 
from  the  canvas.  The  aerial  perspective 
of  the  ante-rooDB,  beyond  the  figure,  Is 
happily  maoaged*  Besides  the  full-iengtb, 
there  are  portraita  of  Heary  L.  Pierson  and 
Henry  Ward  Beeoher,  and  a  pleasant  idylic 
sketch  called  "  The  Lost  Children.- '  We 
shall  refer  to  Mr.  Hicks'a  picture  of  The 
Literati,  betimes. 

—Mr*  Keoaett,  cor.  Broadway  and  Fourth 
at.,  18  just  putting  the  finish ing  touches  to  a 
large  landscape,  with  such  an  air  of  ''  dolc4 
far  nimitf^^  that  one  is  almost  entranced 
with  the  sweet  indolence — 

*'  The  v€i-y  nir  seotns  alcepily  to  blow.* 

In  the  foreground,  there  are  large 
mafBcs  of  rocka,  with  one  great  jutting 
crag,  finely  contrasting  with  the  clear, 
deep  shadows  in  the  quiet  waters  below, 
and  a  belt  of  woodland,  skirting  one  aide 
of  the  picture,  la  penetrated  with  raya  and 
gleams  of  light,  that  do  not  aeem  lesa  true 
to  nature  becanee  they  meet  the  eye  nnei- 
pectedly*  The  middle-ground  is  Quuly  and 
carefully  painted,  leading  the  vision  fur- 
ther on,  until  it  is  carried  to  Mount  Wasb- 
inglon  in  the  distance,  which  rises  up  iu  the 
tran<rparent  atmosphere,  illnminat43d  with 
broad  sunlight.  The  whole  picture  is  in 
Kcnsett's  happiest  style,  and  ibe  repose 
and  solitude  of  the  scene  are  rather  en- 
hanced than  lessened  by  a  covey  of  wiid> 
fowl  skimming  over  the  ^rface  of  the 
still  wator,  in  the  foreground.  We  ah  all 
look  with  interest  for  the  promised  land- 
scapes from  this  artist's  ea^d^ — the  result! 
of  bia  last  summer's  itinerary  among  the 
lakes  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
the  Windermere?,  Grafsmer««,  Killarnies, 
and   Lock  Lomonds  — many    thoughtful 


Bkt'tches  of  which  are  bidden  in  the  noolca 
of  bla  studio. 

— Mr.  Louis  Lung,  whose  fitudio  adjoma 
Mr.  Kengetl'g,  has  just  fIniBhed  a  larpfe  pic- 
■  ture,  represenliog  a  IHerary  pic-nic  at 
liftke  Muhopac.  It  is  the  happy  disposition 
of  tbi6  artist,  to  give  a  sort  of  romantic 
character  to  even  eucb  commonplace  things 
OS  portraits,  and  by  skill fal  gron pings, 
pk'asing  arrangements  of  colors,  bits  of 
l*od«;ape,  touched  in  here  and  there,  with 
tbe  aid  of  sunlight  effectfit  flnwei-s,  leaves, 
and  air»  to  create  oat  of  very  little  materi- 
al, image!;  of  a  most  ranciful  and  pleasing 
kind.  Another  picture  In  his  studio  repre- 
aeuta  a  sewing  party  of  ladie?^  seated  on 
and  around  the  porch  of  a  TiUa ;  some  of 
the  faces  are  recognizable,  and  not  the  less 
pleasing,  because  you  come  upon  them  iio- 
cxpectedly.  Another  gronp  of  children  on 
the  lake  shore,  engage<l  In  a  Tariely  of 
game?,  some  dancing  under  the  looped- up 
fringes  of  a  tent,  some  in  the  open -air  ^  at 
blind  man- B  buff  and  forfeits^  some  scatter- 
ed about  OQ  the  turf— 

'*  Like  tiimblod  fruit  in  grasB"  — 

remind  one  of  ancient  holiday  ^enes  and 
happy  May-day  games  of  earlier  yeara 
There  are  some  smaller  picture?,  also^  in 
ihh  artist's  fitndio— Night  and  Morn  lug, 
Meditation  on  the  Sea  Shore,  and  others, 
which  exhibit  a  delicate  and  graceful  fancy, 
fts  novel  OS  It  is  agreeable.  In  the  next 
KaleidoFtcope  we  shall  have  reEectlons  of 
other  studios  in  the  city. 

—  There  is  no  greater  pe«t  in  good 
iociety  than  an  habitual  punster— a  fellow 
without  Judgmtiat  enough  to  keep  his  wit 
in  control,  nor  wit  enough  to  excuse  his 
w^aut  of  judgment — without  either  modesty 
or  politeness,  who  intrusively  thrusts  him- 
self bf'Lween  epeaker  aod  listener,  to  the 
vexation  of  beth — a  word-catcher,  pick* 
mouth,  and  trifler,  who  forgets  the  reflne- 
mentK  mid  courtesies  that  should  adorn  a 
genUemau,  the  limits  of  good-breeding, 
the  proprieties  of  social  conversation,  the 
respect  due  to  age  or  sex,  and  Inye  an  in- 
Intolerable  tax  upon  good-nature,  for  ibo 
lake  of  a  wretched  je»t.  This  nui&ance 
muFt  be  abated.  Ladies,  tend  us  your 
frowns ! 


•*  Wo  aro  poor  lajy^arda  an  tha  trail  of  time, 
lioru  iu  tLo  iiuiirlu wii  of  tbo  dregfi  of  rhynio." 

Five  Pounds  Reward  (the  price  of  Para- 


dise Lost),  for  a  poem  of  a  hundred  lin«* 
containing  at  least  one  new  idea,  and  not 
a  superfluous  adjective. 

Model  Ciirncia«.— The  way  to  do  ii 
— Lyrica  of  the  Ventriclea,  by  Caroline 
He  mans  St.  Clair.  l2mo.,  pp.  589.  Gohltl 
&  Garrotte.  This  is  a  volume  of  new  pocmi 
by  a  lady  who  is  destined  to  hew  her  way 
to  the  front  ranks  of  American  Litcratorc 
With  the  exceptlou  of  a  few  small  vt^rsieles, 
the  work  before  us  is  marked  with  constiai 
volcanic  gushes,  and  a  grand  lava-like  flow 
of  molten  granitic  thought,  tnie^penid 
with  tender  t>trata  of  scoriae.  The  wild  up- 
beavings  of  passional  emotion  ta  the  line^ 
**  to  him  I  loved  in  early  youth,"  are  fear- 
fully coutraj^tcd  with  the  extiDgoisbed 
Popocatapetl  of  her  despair  in.  *'NoM 
but  I  have  known  thee  truly.*'  ThcM 
demoastratious  of  an  over-sensitive  tad 
delicate  female  heart,  panticg  to  throw  if 
self  upon  the  broad  bosom  of  the  pnblk 
will  have  a  certain  amouut  of  Inllaeaei 
upon  the  ytmng  and  undeveloped  daui_ 
of  this  republic.  The  book  ehould  be 
every  centre  table. 


SHORT    ANSWERS    TO     L0l»O    LETTamS 

PuiLOLOGisT.— *^  Whether  either  and  oei- 
ther  should  be  pronounced  eythrr  and 
nythfr  ?-* 

The  old  Engliph  orthoepy  is  * 'ay  ther*'  is4 
**  nay  ther,"  the  corresponding^  sounds  cf 
t^ieir,  heir,  neigh,  neighbor,  heinous,  etc 
Modern  usage  has  aaoctioned  etiher  afid 
fi«<Afr— at  least  in  this  country.  Voaiif 
England  says  **  cyther  and  oythcr,'*  whlci 
you  may  adopt  if  you  please  ;  bat  yon  mail 
l>e  careful  not  to  sny  *'  thire  and  bier/ 
and  *-nighbor*-  and  highnous,»»  until  y<w 
bear  from  us. 

CnAucEit— **  And  I  would  like  to  know 
the  origin  of  these  phrnfles  :  *  The  mliflf 
passion  fitrong  in  death ;'  *  The  diriti 
right  of  kings  ;*  *  In  spite  of  one*9  U^V^f 
'  Hauling  over  the  coals ;'  and,  aboY«  all, 
what  was  *  thi^  tune  the  old  cowdi^  off 

We  leave  Chaucer's  qneriea  open  for  mk 
fiwers. 

MAHr  Ann.—"  What  la  your  opinioo  of 
the  Boker  caeef 

We  think  no  honorable  man,  or  higfc' 
minded  woman,  can  read  the  antmadTe^ 
fiioos  of  tbe  press  in  regard  to  this  piattar, 
without  a  biu^h  of  shame  and  indignatioi^ 
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Two  tbemea  have  krgelj  absorbed  the 
attenlkia  of  our  world  dtiriog  the  past 
wiiikT*  of  which  it  ia,  perbap?',  as  well 
llmt  we  ghoolil  now  briefly  diecuurae,  plnce 
the  aen-  Bcoi'OE  ia  at  hand,  and  other  mattera 
wiil,  tre  long,  drive  them  from  our  memo- 
ries aod  our  miods.  For,  it  ia  more  true 
of  U8  Americans  than  it  ever  was  of  any 
people,  that  we  live 

*'  One  foot  on  iea  and  one  on  ahore. 
To  one  thing  ccmstant  never." 

Our  lovee— our  public  loves,  that  Is— arc 
fed  on  straw,  aod  flame  oat  iia  quickly  as 
Ihey  flame  up.  Imiwrtiaeut  obiiviou  over* 
takes  our  dearest  Idols  almcwt  before  the 
last  worshiper  has  turned  away  from  the 
Bhrine.  \'l%  it  ehould  be  eaid  for  us,  that 
m-e  are  willing  to  return  on  our  stepsi ;  for  it 
13  alternation  and  relief,  rather  than  poal- 
tive  Doveity,  that  we  crave.  We  are  glad 
that  April  ^ould  go  and  May  come  with- 
out thereby  eagagiog  ourselves  either  to 
abjure  April  or  to  enthrone  May.  Aod,  lo 
like  mauuerr  after  a  scanon  of  unusual  do- 
light  in  the  drama,  and  of  exalted  btereai 
in  *'  spiritual  isms,  so-called,"  we  shall  go 
on  to  balb  at  the  watering-places^  aud 
picnics  in  the  rural  districts,  without 
one  Bad,  backward  thought  of  actreaaea, 
authors^  or  mysterious  mcdituusL 

Let  the  chronicleri  then,  seize  the  flying 
moment;  for,  eoooer  or  later,  the  balls 
and  the  picnics,  in  their  turn,  must  cease, 
and  fail,  and  float  away,  into  the  '*  limbos, 
large  and  wide**'  of  the  dumb,  desolate 
Past ;  and  then,  we  shall  begin  again  to 
seek  the  excitements  of  city  life,  aod  to 
ask  what  good  thing,  or  what  new,  awaits 
us,  and  where  we  are  to  look  for  thinga 
good  or  new. 

It  would  be  a  pleasant  belief,  could  wo 
cherish  it,  that  the  last  winter  had  given 
na  a  good  American  play,  and  a  good 
American  actress ;  for  a  genius  good  in 
its  kind  is  a  priceless  posseeaion  to  any 
people  I  and  one  is  so  utterly  weary  of  the 
everlasting  expectation  of  incredible  things 
in  which  we,  Transattantio  leaders  of  man- 
kind, have  been  trained,  for  now  a  full  half- 
century,  that  really  to  have  attained  some- 
thing Biraply  credible  and  creditable  would 
aflbrd  us  just  cause  for  such  peaus  of  self* 
thanking,  self-admiring,  as  the  passionate 


lover  of  Lady  Geraldine  m  Dercely  de- 
nounces* Our  intellectual  oruithobiglsts 
have  so  often  cheated  us  with  uufultilled 
predictions  of  a  genuine  swan,  "  at  la^^t,'^ 
that  we  are  beginning  to  despair.  And 
yet,  why  should  we  not  batch  a  swan,  too, 
as  well  as  our  neighbors?  It  is  intrinsic- 
ally impossible  for  us  to  give  ourselves  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  this  question,  and  we 
shall,  accordingly,  continue  to  watch  each 
new  incubation  of  genius  with  an  uncon- 
querable  interest,  and  a  hope  strong  against 
hope,  though  we  should  be  steadily  disap- 
pointed through  fifty  more  consecutive 
yearsu 

Disappointed  this  winter  we  certainly 
were,  and  sadly. 

In  Ibe  first  place,  we  werc^  disappointed 
of  our  play. 

No  AmericaE  tragedy  was  ever  put  upon 
the  stage  with  such  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  state  theatrical  as  Mrs.  Howe's  *'  Leo- 
nore."  It  had  been  announced,  through 
the  press  and  in  private,  for  many  weeks. 
It  was  known  to  have  been  composed  with 
the  greatest  care — to  be  no  huiriod  im- 
provisation prompted  by  a  moment  of 
brilllaut  temptaiiouj  but  the  long  result  of 
months  of  serious  and  sedulous  labor,  lov- 
ingly  bestowed  by  a  lady  who  has,  at  least, 
giTGU  proof  that  sfac  is  fired  by  the  "  noble 
rage"  of  fame,  and  who  was,  by  not  a  few 
competent  persons,  believed  to  be  also  in- 
spired by  the  **  fine  frenzy'*  of  genius.  It 
had  been  accepted  by  a  spirited  manager, 
wbo  had  already  shown  himself  as  skillful 
aa  he  was  enterprising,  and  the  chief  rttU 
of  the  piece  was  to  be  filled  by  an  actress 
whoBe  popularity  and  vogue  were  unques- 
tionable. 

Here  were  all  the  elements  of  a  very 
brilliant  outside  prtftigt.  Add  to  these 
that  the  drama  has  not  been  so  poptilar  in 
our  city  for  many  years  as  during  the  past 
winter,  and  H  will  be  plain  that  the  most 
uneasy  and  anxious  author  could  hardly 
ask  a  more  favorable  atmosphere  for  a 
dihut  than  was  assured  to  Mrs.  Howe  at 
^*  Wallack's  Theatre,*'  for  the  production 
of  her  **  Tragedy.^' 

The  spectacle  presented  by  the  house  on 
the  first  ntght  has  been  sufficiently  com- 
mented on, long  since,  and  everybody  knows 
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Uiat  It  woR  ft  ebowj  ToefirnatloQ  of  the  fan- 
ceres t  interest,  n n tic i patio n^  Rod  good- will 
All  who  loved  the  dnnna,  and  wiisbcd  well 
lo  our  authorship,  and  could  find  room  id  a 
theatre  which  ia  bj  far  too  small  for  the 
tudienccB  whicb  are  ready  to  throng  it 
I  ifhenerer  pufflcient  provocation  is  offered, 
c&me — and  sate  and  saw— and  sorrowed 
aod  went  away,  and  returned  not  ag«.in  I 

Then  followed  the  dreary  farce  of  made* 
up  bouBefi,  and  the  deeperatc  contest  be- 
tween managerial  zeal  aod  j^ood  feeling  on 
the  one  hand,  and  popular  indifrerence, 
dtiftbed  wtlh  disgust,  on  the  other ;  and  the 
Tsme  was,  of  coarse,  what  we  all  are  so 
iorry  to  know  it  was, 

**  LeoQore^^  ceased  to  be  played  because 
|,II  ts  not  ft  play.    You  cannot  carry  on  a 
Srama — the  esseiitial  quality  of  which,  as 
[the  name  Itself  indicates,  is  action — without 
I  beings  capable  of  action.     A  drama   of 
dfctamatiom  is  no   drama — and  here  was 
ju«t  till!  fatal  mistake  made  by  Mrs,  Uowe, 
She  constracted  a  great  numb«;r  of  fiae  or 
fierce  tpeechea,  and  put    them  into  the 
iQout!t3  of  the  players,  and  the  players 
|fpolte  their  speeches  trippingly  or  trem- 
f  blinplyj  SLs  the  case  might  be,  but  not  a 
[ioul  in  the  audience  cared  or  could  care 
[vhat  came  of  all  tliis  Rpeaklng^  because 
I  sot  a  sou!  tn  the  audience  bad  or  could 
riaave  a  vital  conviction  that  there  was  any 
[liumau  interest   involved    therein.      Had 
I  the  pof-'lry  of  Mr».  Howe's  play  been  of  tiic 
iTcry  highest  order,  and  had  it  been  de- 
claimed by  a  company  of  very  exquisite 
rhetoricians,  the  charms  of  the  language 
might  bnve   fixed   the  attention    of   the 
bfarers,  and  satigfit^d  them  with  an  enter- 
tainment, not  dramatic  J  indeed,  hut  intel- 
lectual and  agreeable  enough.     It  is  very 
largely  in  Ibis  way  that  such  a  play  as 
Shakespeare's  *'  As  You  Like  It/'  for  in- 
fitanct^,  contrives  to  keep  the  stage.    There 
are  no  characters  in  '^  As  You  Like  It^'  who 
iuterestus  very  piirticularlyj  and  the  action 
of  the  piece  excites  hardly  a  thrill  of  curi- 
osity*    The   pliiy  of  the  passion  a  which 
bring  about    the   intrigue,  and  unfold  it 
again   to    the   dinouentent,   is    singularly 
inisigniOcant.    Rositlind  fa<H^inatea  nobody 
into  a  concern  for  her  iiUimotc  welfare — 
the  Duke  is  a  shadowy  creature  of  whom 
it  does  not  matter  to  any  of  us,  one  whit, 
wbat  disposal  the  writer  may  c boose  to 
make — Orlando,  C«']ia,  Olivia^  Jaques,  all 
b&ve  a  certain  iiidividuality^  to  bo  sure^ 


because  ShakeFpe&re's  gemot 
tensely  and  uncoascioualj 
that  he  could  not  help  making  a  man  or  t 
woman  of  any  name  be  took  up  j 
touched ;  but  Ibeir  Individualiiia 
neither  very  attractive  nor  verj  ] 
And  yet  we  all  delight  not  only  to  reti 
**  AsYou  Like  It  **  but  to  see  it  well  pal 
upon  the  stage — because  tbe  laognage  of 
the  play  is  so  brilHacit,  and  m  bemtifeifal; 
because  its  treasures  of  thought  aad  fiaey 
and  feeling  are  so  sparkling  and  so  pred- 
ous,  that  any  effective  display  of  tbeta  ■ 
irresistibly  charming. 

But  if  we  were  leaa  famiHar  than  w?  «i 
with  the  text  of  "  As  You  Like  It^^orlf  I 
were  bunglingly  delivered  to  as,  it  wodi 
not  bo  likely  to  draw  very  full  hoosif. 

And  the  text  of  *'  I*eonoro' ^  wu  Ml  m 
brilliantly  rendered^  aa  that  its  esoelti^ 
could  atone  for  the  anreality  of  Ibecfaih 
acters,  the  improbabilities  of  the  le^ 
and  what  we  must  frankly  c&U  tbe  ionS» 
able  moral  atmosphere  of  the  piece. 

Wg  are  by  no  mean  a  lovers  of  cant  k 
any  form,  and  of  critical  cant  we  profbi 
to  entertain  an  especial  abhorrence.  Bil 
there  are  certain  canona  of  icsthetic  kit 
which  rest  on  the  "pillars  of  lh«  Uai- 
verse,"  And  the  most  essential  of  Ifcew 
canona  were  not  treated  by  Mrs.  Howe,  ifl 
her  play  of  ''  Leonore,"  with  the  least  rv- 
Fpect. 

In  the  composition  of  that  play,  tbe  is- 
thor  undertook,  we  dare  aay,  unconscious 
ly  enough,  to  combine  the  classic  with  tk 
romantic  principles  of  dramatic  conftnl^ 
tion.  A  tragedy,  as  conceived  by  lb 
classical  school,  is  the  deTelopmeni  of  a 
aiogle  passion,  and  tbe  representation  of  • 
certain  number  of  human  beings,  at  eotir»> 
ly  involved  in  the  toils  of  that  piiMtqir 
In  snch  a  tragedy  there  ts  and  can  he  Aft 
room  for  the  presentation  of  human  life  m 
it  actually  runs  its  actual  aourae^  Tte 
very  conditions  of  the  work  exclude  lb 
idea  of  painting  a  poeslble  human  eipo^ 
en  CO  in  all  its  outward  appearaocear  < 
m  modified  by  actual  life.  If 
Come i lie  and  Racine  for  our  types  of  tt~ 
Bchool,  we  shall  find  thai  In  their  tragodltt 
there  is  no  relief  of  reality  in  the  actios 
of  tbe  piece.  The  object  of  the  author 
is,  lo  depict  reality  of  erjUiHon^  and  every* 
thing,  even  to  the  metrical  form  of  the  plcet. 
is  BO  contrived,  as  to  tbro%v  the  liKieocr 
into  an  unusual  mood  of  mind to  eiBail> 
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clpate  him  from  ihQ  Idea  that  be  is  observ- 
ing '*  life,'^  or  a  mirror  of  life^  and  to  put 
him  into  a  condition  m  which  he  will  re- 
ceive the  loftj  or  flery  declamation  of  tha 
piece,  just  as  we  recvke  the  impressionB  of 
an  opera.  Of  course,  therefore*  to  criticise 
a  plaj  like  the  Cid.  or  Lea  Horaces,  or 
Ptiedre,  as  if  it  were,  or  pretended  to  be,  a 
repfeoeotation  of  the  probable  conduct  of 
the  Spanish  hero^  or  the  Roman  maiden,  or 
the  Grecian  queen,  in  certain  given  cir> 
cumstances,  Is  Bimply  abiurd.  Just  as  ab- 
surd aa  U  would  be  tocriticii^e  Scmiramide, 
or  the  Somnambula,  or  IL  Tro?atorc,  in  the 
same  way.  The  romantic  drama,  on  the 
other  band,  assumen  to  depict  the  course  of 
events  aa  well  aa  the  history  of  an  emo* 
tion,  its  appeals  to  our  attention  are  le&a 
intenst4y  concentrated ,  and  it  continually 
oQ'ers  us  the  relief  which  the  clasaical  tra- 
gedy denies,  bccaiLse  the  drama  purports 
to  reSeot  an  imaf^e  of  pos.sible  human 
life,  and  human  life  everywhere,  out  of  a 
mad-houBe,  is  chequered  with  coDtinual 
relief.  The  condition  of  ihla  relief,  \n  a 
romantic  drama,  is  ita  reality  ;  and,  there- 
fore, while  the  i^ubordinate  personages  of  a 
classical  tragedy  never  have,  nor  can  have, 
any  subdtanlial  value  of  their  own  at  all, 
being  simply  '•  confidants"  to  liaten,  to 
echo,  or  j^uggc^t  fiometbing  esseaiial  to  the 
development  of  the  great  passion  which  ia 
personified  in  the  leading  characters,  the 
fiubordinate  persoaages  of  a  drama  must 
be  human  beings,  just  as  they  would  cer- 
tainiy  be*  in  human  life,  and  although  the 
limltAtlons  of  ibo  stage,  of  course,  will 
compel  these  people,  apparently,  Into  a 
much  more  absolute  and  intimate  connec* 
tioQ  with  each  other,  and  with  Ibe  action 
of  the  play,  than  they  would  have  in 
ilmilar  circumstances  of  real  life,  they 
ought  yet  to  be  represented  as  human  b<> 
inga  wilb  interests  of  their  own.  Hence 
the  neceB4?ity  of  secondary  plots  in  the  ro- 
mantic drama ;  hence,  too,  Ibe  unap- 
proacbed  dramatic  snp'iriority  of  Shake- 
Bpeare,  whose  characters  live  of  them- 
selves,  and  whenever  they  come  upon  the 
stage  bring  tbeir  own  atmoephere  with 
them. 

But  in  Mrs,  Howe^s  play,  we  had  the  in- 
tensity and  sustained  unifarm  intention  of 
the  tragedy  united  with  the  forms  of  the 
drama,  and  a»  a  consciiuence  of  this  most 
unnatural  union,  an  utter  absence  of  force, 
either  tragic  or  dramatic.    We  were  called 


upon  to  accept  the  impressions  of  tb« 
French  classical  tragedy  through  the  coi>^ 
ditions  of  the  English  romantic  drama,  and 
we  could  not  bat  refuse  to  do  so. 

In  calling  her  work  a  **  tragic  play," 
Mrs.  Howe  seemed  to  indicate  some  vagut 
perception  of'  these  truths — ^and  it  is  infl- 
nilely  to  be  regretted  that  she  should  no  I 
have  followed  out  these  perceptions,  if  Fhe 
indeed  possessed  them,  to  their  legitimate 
consequences.  Give  ua  the  power  of  mu- 
Bic  to  sustain  us  in  an  exceptional  mood^ 
and  Grisi  for  our  prima-douna,  and  we 
should  not  object  to  the  plot  of  ^*  Lconore," 
Or,  throw  the  play  into  the  form  of  Phedre 
or  Bujazet,  and  give  us  Hachcl  to  Impi^r- 
sonate  the  heroine,  and  wo  might  have  been 
terribly  fascinated  by  her  power  in  deline- 
ating a  passion  so  retnorBelesa  and  so  fear- 
ful. 

But  ask  us  to  witness  what  purports  to 
be  a  picture  of  possible  Italian  life,  de- 
lineated  with  circumstance,  and  wo  must 
exclaim  against  whatever  is  unnatural,  an* 
relieved,  diabolical. 

For  diabolical  the  heroine  is  made  tc 
appear,  when  ymi  are  forced  to  accept  boi 
whole  life  in  the  Satanic  light  in  which  Mrs 
Howe  presents  it. 

Upon  the  aulbor,  then,  primarily  and  most 
positively,  the  failure  of  *■  Leonore"  must 
rest  The  actress  could  not  have  saved  it, 
had  she  been  twice  berseir  As  it  is,  she 
has  real  force  enough  to  save  any  charac- 
ter which  she  appreliends  iboroughly,  and 
has  mastered  carefully,  and  which  ia  bus- 
eeptible  of  salvation. 

We  have  no  fondness  for  the  plays  in 
which  Miss  Heron  has  won  her  greatest 
triumphs  in  New  York.  We  do  not  see 
the  particular  good  that  can  result  to  the 
community  from  such  a  long-continued^ 
close,  and  passionate  analysis  uf  shame, 
anil  sorrow,  and  suffering,  and  sin,  as  is  de- 
manded by  the  drama  of  the  dtffumonde,  or 
even  by  tragedies  of  the  stamp  <jf  Mtdta, 
If  the  age  were  an  age  remarkable  for  the 
stemncsa  of  its  prejudices,  or  the  severity 
of  its  moral  feeling— if  otjr  community 
were  a  community  intensely  Puritanical 
and  prudisht  one  could  see  that  some 
possible  good  might  be  done  by  plays 
which  would  show  us  how  often  the  root 
of  sin  ia  in  8uff*^ring.  Kor  could  we  ever 
di.'ponse  with  plays  tending  to  such  a 
moral  ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  swet^tt^st  and 
deepest  morals  of  Cbf  istlanity,  and  It  risea 
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up  beiMitiriil,  gjavp,  an^  full  of  jnlj,  to 
rebuke  the  Pb&rbaic  quefitioniug  of  manj 
genemiloos,  ^*  Wbo  hatb  stQoed— thia  man 
or  bis  pareate,  tbat  be  was  born  bUad?'' 

Miss  Heron,  uniting  a  tboroughly  west- 
ern audacity  aud  aplomb  to  the  closest 
Btudj  of  the  French  dramatic  realtfU^  charm- 
ed New  York  at  ooce  by  the  combination  of 
her  native  truth  to  herself  with  her  acquir- 
ed truth  to  actual  Ufe,  It  was  equally 
amazing  for  us  to  see  an  actress  who  dared 
trust  ber  own  theories  and  her  own  capaci- 
ty to  tbe  uttermost,  and  to  witness  the 
absolute  reproduction  of  the  look?,  and 
tonea,  and  gestures  of  actaallife  upou  the 
boards  of  the  theatre.  It  seemed  at  ilr$ri 
to  be  as  true  of  Miss  Heron^s  acting  as  it 
is  of  the  performaneea  at  the  Parislaa 
theatres,  that,  in  looking  at  her,  you  were 
committing  the  indiscretion  of  watching  a 
private  person  engaged  in  private  matters, 
aud  so  of  playing  the  Asmodeus  wlthaat  a 
warrant. 

Am  we  grew  familiar  with  the  Btartltag 
novelty,  however,  we  began  to  discern  in 
Miss  Heron  the  imperfection  of  an  unQnish' 
ed  dramatic  education,  and  a  partly  unde- 
Teloped  artistic  nature.  Her  realisms,  we 
began  to  see,  were  some  what  too  real,  her 
audacbus  bearing  sometimes  verged  upon 
the  slovenly  and  the  careless*  Of  courae 
it  was  necessary  to  make  all  due  allow- 
ance for  tbe  circumBtancea  in  whteh  we 
saw  ber.  The  performers  by  whom  she 
was  supported  were  unfamiliar  with  the 
school  of  acting  to  which  she  belongs,  and^ 
though  by  no  means  w^aiiting  in  cleverness, 
they  contrived  to  damage  the  effect  of 
some  of  her  best  scenes  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  old  couventioQalitics  aud  Im- 
possibilities. A  most  remarkable  instance 
of  this  was  aflbrded  in  the  play  of  Camille 
by  the  perfonnaoce  of  the  supper-scene. 
The  stage  in  this  ecene  Is  supposed  to  rep- 
resent a  supper-room,  enlivened  by  the 
presence  of  a  party  of  young  Parisians, 
more  gay,  indeed,  than  respectable,  but 
still  Parmans,  and  Parisiana  of  the  drmi- 
monde,  which,  of  the  two  halves  that  ga  to 
make  up  the  whole  of  the  motide,  preserves 
the  hfraisphere  of  manners  while  it  throws 
away  the  hemisphere  of  decorum.  As  rep- 
resented on  the  stage  of  **  Wallack't?,* ' 
this  Parisian  orgie  was  vulgarised  into  a 
mottt  preposterous  spree— the  poignant  text 


of  the  younger  Dumas  berng  cat  away  to 
make  room  for  all  sorts  of  aatiquaied  lad 
commonplace  jokes,  of  the  dismal  kiift 
well  known  upon  our  sia^e  under  the  dim 
of  '*  gags.*'  Such  irreslBtiblc  fatnHa  u 
the  drinking  off  of  a  celer/  glaas  full  of 
champagne*  and  the  eating  ap  of  six  qualU 
by  an  elderly  lady,  ore  eabstltated  for  tbe 
witty  repartee  and  the  ep&rkllog  J«tt  ^ 
the  original;  and  the  whole  iooe  of  tte 
performance  is  so  lowered —  to  borrow  lb 
appropriate  phrase  of  the  paloten — bo  "^ 
graded,' '  that  the  idea  of  the  play  imme£- 
ately  suffers  in  conseqaence,  and  Ik 
heroine  l)egins  to  sink  before  oa  from  tk 
fitmosphere  of  tbe  *^  Dame  aux  Cameliii^ 
into  that  of  the  ''Grisette  de  la  Cbaa^ 
cre/^ 

And  we  must,  in  fraokaess,  mj^  tltat  Wm 
Heron  did  not  repel  with  sufllcleal  torn 
this  attempted  subjugation  of  htr  Hh 
From  the  beginning  to  the  cad  of  the  pity, 
she  accepted  a  less  refined  ooncepti^  i 
the  character  than  the  aatbor  had  Otttrti 
her,  and  wasted  her  intense  verisimUitodii 
upon  the  eiKecutioQ  of  this  anwor thy  ex- 
ception. Had  her  ideal  of  tbia  part  ben 
as  high  as  her  rendering  was  truthful*  wt 
could  have  found  little  fault  with  her  f«r 
believing  it  her  most  brllUant  triumph. 

In  fact,  however,  we  preferrtd  brr 
^^Bianca''  to  any  of  the  rS/es  whkh  m 
have  seen  her  All.  For  the  character  of 
Bianca.  in  Dean  Milman^s  play  of  Faslo,  k 
a  poasible  and  womanly  character.  It  if  i 
character  compact  of  tendernc^  and  of  p$^ 
sion— a  character  unperverted  bj  faistho^ 
or  by  personal  degradation.  Mi^Herondii 
not  render  this  part  as  we  could  wliji  to 
see  it  rendered^  nor  as  we  believe  that  ihl 
is  capable  of  rendering  it,  but  she  did  Tra- 
der it  with  an  occasional  grace  and  deltca- 
cy  of  feeling  which  prove  her  capable  of 
higher  things  than  she  has  yet  attaltal 
She  has  goae  now,  but  oulj  to  come  bad 
to  us.  Aud  if  she  do  not  return  to  tia 
as  she  certainly  did  not  leave  us,  the  gi«*t* 
est  actress  of  the  age,  let  her  underataad, 
at  least,  that  we  recognize  in  her,  TVf 
fine  and  very  forcible  qualities  of  dramalk 
geniu!j,  a  remarkable  capacity  of  rtuHtr- 
tion,  a  subtle  and  appreciative  apprefa«a(i«ft. 
and,  above  all^  an  earnest  and  r(i«oiuU»  mm* 
bition,  and  that  we,  consequcnitl/,  exp«a 
from  her  a  very  brilliant  future. 
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meron,  the  Sixth  of  the  name,  of  Green- 
way  Court,  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  to 
do  with  the  history  of  his  era? — what  did 
he  perform  ?  and  why  is  a  place  demand- 
ed for  him  in  our  annals  ?  The  answer 
is  not  difficult.  With  this  nobleman  who 
has  passed  to  his  long  rest,  and  sleeps, 
nearly  forgotten,  in  the  old  church  at 
Winchester,  is  connected  a  name  which 
will  never  be  forgotten — it  was  his  to 
shape  in  no  small  measure  the  immense 
strength  of  George  Washington ;  his 
hand  pointed  attention  to  the  rising 
planet  of  this  great  life,  and  opened  its 
career  toward  the  zenith.  It  shines 
now,  the  polar  star  of  our  liberties — set 
in  the  stormy  skies  of  the  revolution, 
it  is  the  unchangeable  guide  of  all  who 
look  toward  it — no  man  now  can  obscure 
it,  or  increase  its  brilliance — as  no  cloud 
can  dim  it — and  yet  once  it  was  un- 
known and  needed  assistance — an  as- 
sistance which  Lord  Fuiifax  afforded. 

Any  account  of  the  youth  of  Wash- 
ington must  involve  no  small  reference 
to  the  old  fox-hunting  nobleman,  who 
took  a  fancy  to  him,  when  he  was  a  boy 
of  sixteen,  and  aided  in  developing  his 
character.  Fairfax  not  only  thus  shaped 
by  his  counsels  the  unfolding  mind  of 
the  young  man — he  also  placed  the 
future  leader  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion in  the  career  which  hardened  his 
muscles,  "toughened  his  manhood," 
and  gave  him  that  military  repute  in  the 
public  eye,  which  secured  for  him,  at  a 
comparatively  early  age,  the  appoint- 
ment of  Commandor-m-chief  over  all 
competitors.  First  and  last,  Fairfax 
was  the  friend  of  Washington,  and  not 
even  the  struggle  of  the  Revolution,  in 
which  they  espoused  hostile  sides, 
operated  to  weaken  this  n»gard. 

Of  this  old  nobleman,  whose  life  has 
been  little  considered  by  the  general 
reader,  we  propose  to  present  an  out- 
line, involving  some  personal  details, 
collected  from  books,  and  the  traditions 
of  the  neighborhood  in  which  he  lived. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  give,  however 
briefly,  as  faithful  a  sketch  of  him  as 
the  scattered  records  which  remain  will 
enable  us — and  also  to  refer  to  some 
interesting  events  in  the  history  of  his 
family. 

Let  us  look  at  this  house,  in  which 
Thomas  Lord  Fairfax,  the  Sixth  of  the 
name,  and  Baron  of  Cameron,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  spent  about  thirty 
years  of  his  life.  In  London,  as  will  be 
seen,  he  was  a  fine  gentleman — some- 


thins  even  resembling  what  we  nowcal 
a  "dandy" — and  the  edifice  which n 
now  gaze  upon,  **  beyond  the  Blue  Bidn 
of  Mountains  in  North  America,"  woui 
no  doubt  have  afforded  a  spectacle  of 
the  deepest  interest,  to  the  pretty  fel- 
lows and  roystering  *'  Mohocks"  with 
whom  his  lordship  associated  in  kii 
early  days — as  well  as  to  Mr.  Josepk 
Addison,  the  writer  of  that  entertaining 
series,  **  The  Spectator,'*  to  which  tit 
fiiend  Lord  Fairfax  contributed  a  paper 
or  two.  The  fine  gentlemen,  the  gntt 
writer,  and  the  nobleman  are  all  gone- 
hut  his  house,  *»  Greenwajr  Court,"  re- 
mains for  us. 

It  stands  before  us,  on  a  green  knoIL 
over  whose  soft  turf  droop  the  boogb 
of  lofty  locusts,^  and  oak-trees— the 
former  in  the  spring  time  almost  hidinf 
the  low  roof  with  fragrant  massesn 
delicate  pink  blossoms.  It  is  a  loi^ 
building,  constructed  of  the  limestose 
of  the  region — but  a  single  story  id 
height,  with  dormer  windows,  however, 
projecting  far  out  from  the  roof,  serving 
to  light  a  second  range  of  apartments. 
This  roof  slopes  down  into  a  long  spe- 
cies of  veranda,  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  building,  after  the  fashion 
of  those  old  Virginia  farm-houses,  now 
so  often  met  with  on  the  roadsides,  and 
employed  for  tavern- purposes.  At 
each  end  of  the  mansion  is  a  chimnev. 
studded  with  coops,  around  which 
swarm  swallows  and  martins — and  two 
wooden  belfries  are  situate  midway  be- 
tween— constructed  probably  by  the 
original  owner,  to  give  the  alarm  in  case 
of  an  inroad  of  the  savages.  The  old 
bells  ring  no  more — they  are  so  old 
now,  that  their  tongues  are  silent — but 
if  they  rang  again,  how  strange  would 
the  chimes  sound  !  how  like  the  garru- 
lous and  cracked  voices  of  age,  telling 
of  other  days,  and  scenes  that  have 
passed  I 

Not  many  paces  from  the  old  man- 
sion is  a  small  wooden  house,  in  which 
the  eccentric  Fairfax  slept,  surrounded 
by  his  dogs,  of  whom  he  was  passionate- 
ly fond — the  larger  edifice  being  given 
up  to  his  steward.  A  small  cabm  of 
stone,  near  the  north  end  of  the  house, 
was  his  office ;  and  here  he  transacted 
all  the  business  of  his  vast  possessions, 
embracing  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
present  state  of  Virginia,  giving  quit- 
rents,  signing  deeds,  and  holding  audi- 
ence, to  adjust  claims  and  boundary 
lines.     Scattered  about  the  knoll  were 
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**  quarters**  for  Ills  muny  servants — and 
\ieTi\  iu  tbe  midst  of  dog^  and  horses^ 
backvvdodrtmein  IiidiimsT  half-broodst 
mid  squjiiter;4,  who  iV'tistod  dnWy  at  hia 
pnifuse  board,  tbe  fine  (gentleman  of 
Piill-riiulb  tbr  frit'itd  of  Mr*  Joanpb  Ad- 
dison, gpont  more  timti  a  quarter  of  a 
century, 

Hiiving  glanced,  tbu5t  at  tbo  mansion, 
let  Uei  turn  to  tbn  inmato,  from  wbose 
residence  witliin  its  wuUa  proceeds  that 
in  to  re  St  which  the  loejibty  excites. 
Who  wai*  tlvis  man  who  bud  experienced 
(aio  singular  a  mutation  of  fortune^ — 
what  were  biii  antecedents,  as  the 
phrase  of  tbe  day  has  it  ? 

Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  Knif^bt  of  Den- 
ton^ in  Yorkj^bire,  flourinlied  In  tbt?  times 
of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  bici  knighthood 
having  been  conferred  on  hiui  before  the 
city  of  Rouen  for  chivabx>ui  condact. 
8ir  Thomas  wa^,  howevert  more  noted 
for  prudence  than  for  the  reckjeits 
dare-deviltsm  which  characterized  his 
celebrated  grandson.  H*^  laid  up  his 
money^  ruled  his  family  quietly,  and, 
when  the  time  come,  as  quietly  pur- 
chased the  barony  of  Cameron  in  Scot- 
land, for  which  he  paid  the  sum  of 
£  1,500,  *'  driving  a  hard  bargain,"  says 
tbe  family  cbrtmiclo.  This  old  prin- 
cepsoi  tluy  bouse  was  a  frugal  patriarch, 
but  loved  his  bloud — eutortaining,  in- 


deed, under  his  roof  at  Denton,  three 
generations  of  Fairfiiies,  with  their 
children. 

Ilia  son  Charles  was  a  prudent  man 
lika  himself,  and,  joining  General  Monk 
in  tbe  civil  war  at  the  proper  moment, 
was  duly  made  Governor  of  Hull,  with 
a  pen 5: ion  of  £100  by  the  merry  mon- 
arch  Charles  II.  The  elder  brother  of 
Charles,  Ferdiaando*  a  weak  and  irrea- 
olute  man,  was  the  father  of  the  celo* 
brated  *'  Tom  Fairfax,"  Gencndi^simo 
of  the  parliamentary  army,  and  cnm- 
munder,  therefore,  of  the  soldiers  who 
escorted d  Cbark^s  L  to  the  scuiiold* 

In  tbe  fiery  temper,  mingled  with 
irresolution,  of  General  Tom  Fairfax, 
the  cool  old  grandfather,  Sir  Thomas, 
foresaw  the  downfall  of  his  family,  and 
the  overthrow  of  all  bis  schemes  f^rthp 
aggrandizement  of  bis  house.  Of  thit 
foresight  a  singular  proof  is  given  in  a 
paper  found  in  an  old  oak  cheat,  at 
L^eds  Castle,  afterwards  the  property 
of  tbe  Fairfaxes.  This  paper  wa«  in 
the  handwriting  of  Charles  Faixfax,  and 
the  following  is  a  portion  of  it : 

**  Having  made  some  few  entries  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  family  that 
have  come  to  my  view  or  certain  know- 
ledge, I  am  now,  for  a  sad  epilogue,  en- 
forced to  insert  the  passages  of  a  dis- 
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oouTBH  between  my  dear  father,  Thomas, 
first  Earl  uf  Fairfax,  and  myself,  whiob 
1  dare  not  omit,  by  reason  of  a  solo  ma 
^Dgagement  imposed  upon  me  by  him, 
with  a  qtindruple  charge,  as  'tis  hens- 
after  specified,  not  many  month 9  before 
his  death,  the  substance  whereof,  with 
gome  of  the  ctrcmnstanceB,  was  to  this 
effect: 

**  Ho,  walking  in  his  ^eat  parlor  at 
Denton,  I  only  then  present,  did  seem 
much  perplexed  nnd  troubled  in  his 
mind,  but  after  a  few  turns  broke  out 
into  these  or  the  Kke  expressioRs  : 

♦*  *  Charles,  I  am  thinking  what  will 
become  of  wj  family  when  I  am  gone, 
I  have  added  a  little  to  the  heir-male 
of  my  house,  and  shall  leave  a  compe- 
tent estate  to  support  U.  Ferdhmndo 
will  keep  it,  and  leave  it  to  hia  son- — 
but  Buch  is  Tom's*  pride,  led  much  hy 
hi8  wife,  that  be,  not  con  tented  to  live 
in  our  rank,  will  tJtstroi/  hix  kmunc* 

•*  I  then  offered  something  in  the 
vindication  of  both,  and  told  bim  what 
was  not  only  my  own  thought,  but  the 
general  hopes  of  all  who  knew  them; 
yet  notwitbfc^tandiug  he  solemnly  charg- 
ed me  to  make  known  what  ho  had  tuld 
me,  when  I  saw  a  probability  it  might 

«o  fall  out; and  added  a  charge 

upon  his  blessing  (wliich  I  received 
with  ft  sad  heart  and  tears)  that  I 
would  do  it.  He  thun,  it  secims  doubt- 
ing my  performance,  superadded  ujj  his 
last  and  gri^at  charge,  that  I  should  not 
fail,  as  I  shotJild  answer  him  at  the 
dreadful  day  of  judgment,  when  I  must 
give  an  account  This  he  txckc  repeat' 
ed*  Then  after  »ome  years,  when  I  was 
informed  that  the  now  Lord  Thomiw?f 
had  cut  off  the  entail,  (made  by  his  fa- 
ther and  grandfather,  uU.  mens.,  13 
Carolus,]  for  the  settlement  of  the  es- 
tate on  the  hoir-male,  charging  the 
land  for  a  complett^  provision  for  a 
daughter  or  daughters — he,  the  now 
Lord  Fairfax,  being  then  at  Denton,  in 
the  very  same  room  where  I  received 
my  charge,  1  faitlj fully  acquainted  him 
with  the  passages  as  above  said.  He 
cave  me  my  liberty  without  words  of 
trapertinency,  or  any  appearance  of 
distaste,  and  made  mfi  {thfn)  more  than 
verbid  ej^y^ression  of  a  kind  acceptance. 

"Now,  in  testimony  that  this  is  (in 
flubstance)  the  very  truth,  I  being  on 
the  very  brink  of  eternity,  and  ready  to 
wnbrnce  and  shake  hands  with  dtrath, 


atti^st  that  I  do  not  previfi*! 
Chaklks  Fairfax.'" 


Poor  old  Sir  Thomna  !     **  Walking  iu^ 
his  great  parlor  at  Denton  ....  mtK'Jl, 
perplexed  and  troubled  in  bis   mind !" 
It  i8  easy  to  anderstanil    why  the  pre- 
dent   old  gentleman   was   luixious— -ftfid 
the  circurostanceg  of  th©   case   rviiioT* 
from  his  propheey  much    of   1 
larity.      **  Tom,'*     the    Farli 
General,  had  married  the   dau;,'ht' r  ui* 
L*)rd  Vere,  and.  being   ••  much  led  by 
his  wife,^*  would  moat   pruhably  not  U 
content  to  "live  in   th«   mnk**  he  ww 
born  m.     The  si 
6a w  tliut;  but  bi 

upon   a  fitrongpr   i inniiari-^t     htiii — ti.»^ 
e/iarat-ier  of  **  Tom."       H«*   w«.s   head- 
long,   rajsh*    utterly'  re c>:^  '    ■     ' 
and  seemed  at  times  po.-^- 
hy  a  devih      His  fiery  tei 
no  opposition*  and,  at  the  1 

well's    armies^   he    went      ,  ._a 

stormy  scenes  of  the  Civil  War  lik*  a 
thunderbolt,     pausing   for    Helmut — ii 
the  bidding  of  no  peril.      ! 
etinate,     utterly    headstr^  I 

Tom   was   not  a  man    after    j 
graudfather^a   heart — that    li*>i 
man,  who  had   labored   ao    •♦  to  add 
little  to  the   heir- male  of  hta    hou«u» 
The  violent  and  fnnous    goiierod  oow 
meuced  by  superseding  his  own  father, 
rose  rapidly  in  the   estiniatioo    of 
country,  andt  at  the  time  of  Charles 
First's  execution,  was   C<'  '   r-j- 

chief  of  the    Roundhead  H( 

would  not,  however,  W  pi  th$ 

trial— and   the  incident  c*  with 

his  wife  is  well  known,    Wi.,  ix  Li.t_  tiame 
of   Fairfax    was    called    among    tb<M0 
of   the   other  military  jndg^t-s,    n 
man*s   voice    in   the   galiery   cried 
that    **  Fairfax   had   U^n    mueli    v[ 
be  there  ;*■    adding,    '*  Cromwell, 
art  a  traitor!''      Her  aex    alone    pro* 
tected   the   courageous    woman.        j^ 
name   of  General  Fairfax   was   nt  Ihi 
head  of  the  whole  proceeding,  ho 
though   he  declared   that  ho 
the    trial    "with    abhorrence/' 
Beems  to  the  reader  of  his  hiato; 
the  present  day,  an  evidence  that 
waa  good  in  the  general,  was  con 
ed  by  the  inexorable  Cromwell   onlw 
weakness — an  exhibidon  of  i?owArilJoi«. 
Ho    never    forgave   Fairfax,    nod    cxio^ 
temptuously  dismissed  him^  as  m    iv 
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which  bo  hati  used  and  fouod  deficient 
in  metals  and  so  thrown  aside,  as  no 
longer  worthy  of  attention.  The  gen- 
eral retired  to  hti?  estate  of  Denton*  and 
heardf  us  we  have  8een»  his  grand- 
father's prediction,  **  without  words  of 
impertineiicy  or  any  distaste/*  though 
he  had  already  cut  off  the  entail  of 
'*Nun-Applotoii/'  one  of  the  family 
estates,  to  make  proTision  for  his 
daughter. 

Thp  old  grandfather  had  read  Gen- 
eral Tom's  character  with  perfect 
truth.  He  would  not  be  *'  content  with 
oar  rank** — he  would  sacrifice  the  fa- 
mily eBtate  to  hia  ambition.  Too  true* 
good  Sir  Thomas !  His  daughter  oiar- 
ries   the   Duke   of    Buckingham,  and 


Nun-Appleton  goes.  If  Oeneral  Tom 
had  lived  longer,  he  would  probably 
have  sold  the  old  hall  of  Denton  ;  but 
he  die,^  at  length,  and  the  prophecy  ia 
only  half  fulfilled. 

But  the  old  man's  forebodings  as  to 
the  fate  of  hiB  house,  was  in  duo  timtf 
juBtified,  Denton,  the  only  property 
now  remaining  to  the  family^  descend- 
ed duly  to  the  fiftli  Lord  Fairfax.  Thin 
gentleiiian  married  Catharine,  daughter 
of  Lord  Culpepper — by  which  alliance 
he  obtained  the  fine  estate  of  Leeds 
Cattle,  and  some  lands  extending  from 
the  rnouth  of  a  river  called  the  Happa- 
hannock,  to  the  source  of  another  river 
called  the  Potomac*  in  that  part  of  the 
American  colonies  known  as  Virginia 
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— doTibtlesfl  a  little  atrip  of  wilderness — 
which  Ijord  Culpepper  had  received 
from  the  Crown,  This  fifth  lord  never 
bitprestvd  himself  about  tlie  strip  of 
wilderness*  and  died,  leaving  a  son 
railed  Thomas^um  of  the  present 
sketch.  The  guardians  of  tbo  young 
man  judgtui  it  best  to  cut  off  the  entail 
of  Denton,  to  relieve  the  Lneds  Castle 
property  of  encumbranee*  The  young 
man  afterwards  willed  the  property 
away — and  so  the  forebodinpjs  of  the  old 
earl  were  completely  realiased.  The 
Fairfaxes  were  obliterated — not  a  fnot 
of  English  soil  remained  in  possession 
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of -the  family.  The  prophecy  was  ful- 
filled. 

We  have  thus  briefly  explored  the 
dusty  records  of  the  old  family,  of 
which  many  worthy  scions  now  n^side 
in  Mtiryliuid  and  Virginia — and  our  re* 
searches  have  at  last  brought  os  to  the 
Lord  Fairfax  of  "Grf^enway  (*ourt** 
here — the  son  of  the  fifth  lord  and  Ca- 
tharine^  daughter  of  Lord  Culpepper, 
his  wife. 

The  young  man  received  his  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
afterwards  obtained  a  commission  in  the 
royal  regtment  of  the  '*  liluea/'    From 
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the  barrncks,  however,  h^  passed,  nfter 
» brief  perior],  to  the  salonns  of  the  me- 
tropolis—surrendering his  warlike  as- 
I^iraiiuiis  without  a  strugffle.  for  the 
more  eoogeDiiil  ambition  i>f  becoming  a 
getitloman  of  fashion  in  the  j^plendiil 
•ociety  of  London^  to  whoso  brilliant 
drolc^  hi.i  birth  provided  him  an  easy 
entrnnce*  Hero  he  was  goon  caught  in 
the  whirl,  and  borne  onward  bj  the  quick 
curreDt,  in  the  ceaseless  round  of  dm.si- 
pation  and  frivolity. 

The  *'man  about  town'*  of  this  peri- 
od has  been  painted  for  us  at  full  length, 
bj  Addison  and  Steele.  The  keen  And 
polished  witdciama  of  these  men  and 
their  brother  satirists  flashed ^  like  sci- 
mitars of  Damascus,  in  the  perfumed 
itmo sphere  of  the  Court  and  the  aris- 
tocracy— no  detail  of  character  ormnn- 
iiers  eaeaf^ed  them,  and  we  have  in  their 
iierialfl  a  perfect  picture  of  the  times. 
Fairfax  was  about  twenty -five  at  the 
time,  and  entered  info  the  strange  occu- 
pations of  thin  fitrange  society  with  the 
fullest  xest.  He  went  the  round  of  dis* 
« pation  with  the  heartiest  enjoyment, 
and  was  considered  one  of  the  *' prettiest 
fellows^'  of  his  day.  He  was  well  re- 
ceived by  all  classes — young  noblemen, 
dissipating  rapidly  their  patrimonial 
acres,  found  in  him  a  congenial  com- 
panion for  their  intrigues  and  revels— 
oonntesses  permitted  him  to  kiss  their 
hands,  all  covered  with  jewels,  and 
when  he  made  his  bow  in  their  drawing 
rooms,  his  cocked  hat  gently  pressed 
upon  his  heart,  received  him  with  their 
roost  brilliant  smiles— at  the  play-house, 
he  might  invaiiably  be  seen  on  the  first 
night  of  the  new  decent  comedy,  or  the 
hundredth  night  of  the  old  and  very  IP- 
decent  piece — and  nt  the  clubs  and  cof- 
fee-houses he  exchanged  witty  speeches 
with  the  wits,  and  gallants,  and  literary 
men  4^f  the  time.  At  that  period  it  was 
«o  mo  thing  to  be  a  writer,  however  stw* 
t  pid— and  if  a  young  nobleman  chanced 
ta  write  a  pap«r  for  the  *'Tuttler" 
[or  **  Spectator,**  really  possessing  wit, 
I  his  reputation  was  achieved  forever, 
i  ind  his  importance  in  the  dilletante 
circles   of  the   aristocraey   immensely 

>  enhanced.    The  authors  of  the  time  ro- 

>  nided  chiefly  in  the  salubrious  district 
familiarly  known  as  '^Griib  street" — 
and  even  Mr.  Joseph  Addison  occupied 
A  garret,  where,  with  his  pipe  and  his 
threadbare  coat,  he  set  his  teeth  hard 
•gainst  obscurity  and  want,  greeting 
tkd  world,  however,  with  a  smile  from 


the  lipB»     When   a  real  nobletniui  li^ftj 
his  splendid  reveU  to  hobnob  with  £uetL| 
people  as  authors,    his   condescension  J 
was  adequately  acknowledged — and  if  1 
the    sprig   of    aristocracy      had    really  J 
some  wit^  the  whole   fraternity  clapped! 
their  hands,  and  cried  Ecce  homo  f    Tb*  f 
cry  was  caught  up  in  the  fashionable  cir- 
cles, and  Belinda  or  Jocrissa  advanced 
upon   her   high  red    heels    to   welcomt 
the  noble  author  wh<?n    he  came— the 
other  flne   gentlemen   disappeared  b»^- 
neath  a  cloud^ — and    tho    fortune  of  thi 
illustrious  gentleman- writer  was  made. 

Young  Fairfax  secured  this  vogiidbj 
writing  a  paper  or  two  for  the  "Spec- 
tator"— thus  putting  the  finishing  totid 
to  his  popularity  as  a  pretty  fellow  vai 
a  wit.    Envious  history  has  not,  indi^*4 
handed  down  the  numhrr  of  his  pmda^ 
tion;  and  not  even  an  intimation  of  tV 
snhjtcl   remains.      But    Tboma«   Lord 
Fairfax  is  Ftill  known  in  literary  hhrtp* 
ry,  and  will  continue  to   bi»  known,  •» 
the  co-k!K)rer  of  Addison.    Alas !  timfi 
have  changed  since  that  period — authors 
are  becoming  respectable,    Tb^nitvii 
the  young  nobleman  who  beatow^dikf 
favor  of   his  society    upon    the  pcMT 
writer — the    threadbare     coat     thnM 
with  delight,  when  the  aristocratic  silk 
and  lace  and  velvet  of  the  youthful  ««r{ 
rubbed  gently  up  against  it^  as  he  Utah 
ed    on    Mr.    Addison's    shoulder.     Mr 
Lord   Fairfax   came  into    the    obscari 
lodging  like  a  sunbeam,   and   his  prri- 
ence  lit  up  with  a  sort  of  glory  the  pcioi 
haunt  of  the  literary  man.      A  cetitmr 
or  so  has  modified  the  relatiTe  po»tieD« 
of  the  two  men^ — one  of  the  few  inci- 
dents which  preserve   the  name  of  tfc» 
splendid  youth  from  obUvion»   is  lhi§ 
connection,  by  accident,  with  th©  slia^ 
by  author— the  honor  of  having  wiitta 
a  number  of  the  **  Spectator," 

Young  Fairfax  found  himself  finallj 
nrrestedinhisbrilliantroun*^  nf  rJ^rv^nrt, 
in  the  hauntsof  silk-stookii  i». 

ed  netticoats.  He  had  re\  .,  ^  ,  .:^e% 
gaily- colored  moth  alxiut  many  bfttttti- 
ful  luminaries.without  singeing  his  wkg^ 
— but  at  last  came  the  hour  of  ftU^ 
One  of  the  beauties  of  tho  day  Irmtis&Ef^ 
him— be  circled  in  closer  and  cJwit 
gyrations— his  pinions  were  cnQ'jht  !• 
the  blaze,  and  as  they  saici   ,  '^  -;,^ 

Stephan  was  a  hopeless  <:.  ,  tl» 

charms  of  Sncharissa.  My  Lurd  r<ir» 
fax  no  longer  engaged  in  revels,  orif  W 
did,  it  was  to  get  dmnk  in  honor  of  fcb 
mistress,  hiccoughing  her   name  flsb 
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fell  benPath  the  table — h©  cpasei]  tA  talk 
politics  with  my  Lord  Boliii|»brokei 
taking  iiQ  interest  in  foreign  or  domestic 
ftffiuiv— he  s^ighed,  and  wrote  son  nets. 
Rijd  looked  setitimentaU  tind  b«>cain<*  dull 
— in  a  »vord,  Lord  Fairfax  was  in  love. 
One  day,  all  his  si^hs  and  «tid  ItHiks* 
disappeared — bis  friends  *'  Ixdield  him 
riidiaat*' — the  beauty  hiwl  yielded  ti)  his 
Mege,  and  declared  herself  the  cnplivo 
of  love. 

Fairfax  saw  thus  a  long  future  nf 
happiness  open  bo  fore  him,  and  the  real 
sw(if^lne?s  und  depth  of  liis  nature  ro- 
vealtd  themselves  from  beneath  the 
miserable  wrapping*!  of  frivolity  nud 
vice.  He  ^ave  up  everything  wbitih 
had  pleusod  him,  for  this  woman — and 
ail  that  he  now  asked  was  permi.ss*ion 
to  tJiko  his  bride  away  from  the  danf^er- 
Otis  atnio8phere  of  the  Court,  and  Uve 
with  her,  peacefully,  aa  a  good  noble- 
man of  tlie  province  a.  He  htved  her 
passionately,  imd  wished  to  diLseard  nil 
that  threatened  to  interfere  with  the  ex- 
clusive enjoyment  of  her  society.  All 
his  resources  were  taied  to  supply  the 
most  splendid  marriage  gifts — and,  ab- 
Borhed  in  this  deUghtful  dream  of  love, 
the  young  man  acarcely  walked  upon 
solid  earth — bin  happiness  raised  him 
to  the  empyrean »  He  was  destined  to 
have  a  sudden  waking  from  his  dream — 
a  terrible,  almost  mortal,  fall  from  his 
cloudlimd.  He  had  expended  the 
wealth  of  his  deep  and  earnest  nature 
upon  a  mere  cofjaette— his  goddess  was 
a  woman  simply,  and  a  vi^ty  shaUow 
one — she  throw  Fairfax  carelessly  over- 
board, and  married  a  nobh'inan  who 
won  her  by  the  superior  attractions*  of 
his  ducal  c<ironet. 

From  the  events  which  followed  this 
Bbameless  breach  of  faith i  it  Is  plain 
that  Fairfax  never  recovered  from  tl\e 
blow.  From  that  moment  he  lost  his 
illusions^ — shrunk  from  the  very  pres- 
ence of  women — and  determined  to  ex- 
ile himself  forever  from  that  society,  a 
member  of  which  had  treated  him  with 
such  terrible  cruelty.  To  bis  deepHir, 
another  deepening  shadow  was  com- 
municated by  the  action  of  bis*  guardi- 
ans BO  me  time  before.  They  hnd  cut 
off  the  entail  of  the  miuior  of  Denton, 
in  order  to  relieve  from  encumbrance 
the  estate  of  Leeds  Crvstle,  which  the 
young  man  inherited  from  his  mother. 
To  one  of  bis  pride  of  oncefitry  and 
position  I  this  was  a  heavy  blow.  It 
was  no  consolation  that  the  fine  estate 


of  Leeds  Castle  was  thus  preserved  to 
him — the  alienation  of  thfi  old  family 
house  of  Denton  and  the  manor  was 
the  obliteration  of  the  Fairfax  namft 
and  iuiluenc©  from  the  soil  upon  which 
it  had  so  long  flourished — and  the  younpf 
man  could  not  regard  the  affair  m  a  dif- 
ferent light. 

Thus  struck  doubly  in  liis  pride  and 
his  If  JVC,  Fairfax  looked  around  him  in 
despair  for  some  retreat  to  which  he 
might  fly,  and  forget  in  a  measure  his 
(*on\jws.  London  was  hatefid  to  him — 
the  cnuntry  no  less  distasteful^ — he 
could  not  again  plunge  into  the  mad 
rovtdry  of  the  one,  nor  rust  away  in  the 
dull  routine  of  the  otlier.  His  griefij 
demanded  action  to  dissippito  them — 
adventure^  new  scenes,  another  land  wer6 
needed.  This  process  of  riitlectioii 
turned  the  young  man^s  thoughLs  to 
the  lands  in  far-away  Virginia,  which 
be  held  in  right  of  his*  mother,  the 
dttugliter  of  Lord  Culpepper,  to  whom 
tliey  had  origuitdly  been  granted ;  and 
finally  Lord  Faiifox  bade  adieu  to 
England  and  came  to  Virginia,  Such 
were  the  events  in  the  early  Hfe  of  this 
gentleman  which  brought  him  to  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  lived  and  died. 

The  house  of  •*BelvoLr,"  to  which 
Lord  Fairfax  came,  was  the  residence 
of  Sir  WiUiam  Fairfai,  his  cousin— to 
whom  he  had  intrusted  the  management 
of  his  Virginia  lands.  It  8tt>od  upon 
the  Potomac,  a  few  miles  below  Mount 
Vernon.  Lawrence  Washington,  the 
elder  brother  of  George,  had  married 
a  daughter  of  Sir  WilUam  :  and  hero 
craomences  the  connection  of  the  already 
aged  nobleman,  and  the  boy  of  sixteen 
who  was  to  lead  the  armies  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Washington  became  an  inmate 
of  the  house,  to  which  his  brother^s 
connection  and  the  friendship  of  Sir 
William  attracted  him;  and  the  boy 
was  the  chosen  companion  of  the  old 
Lord  in  his  fox-hunting  expeditions,  of 
which  he  was  passionately  fond.  Pair- 
fax  had  retained  thi;^  passion,  and  in 
the  reckless  sports  of  the  field  he  seemed 
to  find  the  chief  eolace  for  hU  griefs. 
Time  slowly  dissipated  his  despairing 
recollections,  however  ;  and  now,  as  he 
approached  the  middle  of  that  century, 
the  dawn  of  which  bFid  witnessed  so 
much  of  his  misery i  the  softer  traits 
of  his  character  returned,  and  he  was, 
to  those  whom  he  felt  regard  for,  a  most 
delightful  and  instructive  companion. 
Almost  every  trace  of  personal  attraotion 
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had  left  liim — upwards  of  bix  feet  high»  gaimt,  taw- 
Ixanedi  near-signted,  with  light-gray  eyes  and  a 
fiharp,  aquiline  nose  resemhling  a  hawk*8  bill,  he  waa 
ftoarcely  recognizable  a^  the  el(*gatit  younju:  noble- 
man  of  the  days  of  Queen  Anae*  But  time  and 
,  reflection  had  mellowed  his  mind,  and  when  he 
pleasied,  the  old  gontleman  ooulA  enchain  htB  hearers 
with  the  most  brilHant  conversation^  of  which  hiseoi^ 
ly  eiptrioDcea  and  training  had  given  bim  very  great 


^* 
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BtCLV<3IR:    THK   RlSlDfUOI  OK   alR  WILLI4M   PAmrJLZ. 


command.  He  had  seen  all  the  great 
characters  of  the  period  of  bin  youth — 
had  watched  the  an  fold  lug  of  evenU, 
and  seen  tbeir  causes^all  the  social 
history^  the  scandalous  chronicles,  the 
private  details  of  celebrated  pcrsionogcra 
bad  been  familiar  to  him;  and  his  con- 
versation thus  presented  a  briihaut 
picture  of  the  past.  Something  of 
eyuical  wit  still  cbmg  to  bim,  and  the 
fireside  of  Bt^lvoir  was  the  scene  of 
much  satiric  comment  between  the  old 
nobleman  and  his  cousin*  But  Fairf»a 
preser^^e^  great  fondness  f<>r  youtbt  and 
took  especial  pleasure  in  the  society  of 
George  from  Mount  Vernon.  Ho  not 
only  tnolf  him  as  a  cnmpauion  in  his 
foi-hunts,  but  liked  to  have  the  hoy  with 
him  when  he  walked  out ;  and  it  may 
easily  be  understood  that  the  con  versa* 
tions  of  the  exile  had  a  deep  effect  upon 
young  Washington. 


At  this  time  the  boy  of  aLcteen  wa* 
laboring  under  profmind  melaucholr, 
produced  by  a  hopehss  attackment— 
the  object  of  his  love  is  suppogi?d,  willi 
good  rea^Hon,  t4i  have  been  ttio  lady  whA 
afterwards  became  Afrs.  Lee*  the  motkr 
of  **  Light  Horse  Harry,"  the  Revola* 
tionary  General,  and  favorite  of  Wa»ls- 
ington — it  may  be  frecn  llie  Chief* «  «)d 
tenderness  for  bis  mother*  Certain  il 
is,  however,  that  the  boy  was  nielaneholj 
from  tha  cau?<e  indicjitod — dissatisfied 
restfess,  and  desirous  of  eng-agiog  in 
some  active  emploirmeiit.  We  caHhiB 
*^hoy"— ^but  in  reality  he  waa  no  loDg« 
such,  or  so  regarded.  He  was  tAll.  inth 
a  fully  developed  persou,  p  ^(ciJ 

vigor,  and  a  manner  of  sti  i  ..itTi 

seriousness  and  decorum,  the  rtiultof 
the  singularly  rigid  code  of  **  Bolei 
of  Conduct,"  which,  aa  all  know,  k 
early  framed  for  his  guidance*     Tlmi 


tenwaf 

scarcely  a  boy  m  anything  but  • 
years — aud  his  love *melauc holy  teniied 
gtill  more  to  give  him  iin  aged  and 
serin  ma  appearance.  He  felt  that  he 
waa  a  man  ;  and<  inde^^d^  tho^^e  aniiuid 
him  shared  tlie  same  imprei^sion  of  his 
characttT.  Ho  was  fitt«d  for  the  occu- 
pritinn,'!  of  niFinhood,  iind  craved  some 
©inploymeiit  more  iinportaut  than  ftd- 
Inwiiig  the  hounda  with  the  hard- riding 
old  nobleman ;  in  a  word,  tlie  young 
man  thirsted  for  the  conflict  of  life — the 
real  struggle  on  the  arena. 

The  import  of  Lord  Fiiirfax*»  con- 
nection with  Washiiiirtiju  lien  in  the 
commisij^icm  which  he  now  intrusted  to 
the  youth.  Providenee  here,  as  every- 
wher^i  seems  to  have  directed  the 
movefnenbi  of  man.  to  work  out  ita  own 
especial  ends.  The  nobleman  might 
have  opened  a  variety  of  avenues  for 
yoitnfj  Washington,  any  one  of  which 
would^  in  all  probability,  have  exiled  him 
permanently  from  the  shores  of  Americsi 
and  thus,  inducing  him  to  cast  his  lot  in 
a  distant  country,  have  deprived  the 
Revolution  of  itss  leader.  Tho  influence 
of  Lord  Fairfax,  with  his  noble  connec- 
tions in  England,  would  have  easily  pro- 
cured employment  for  the  young  man, 
in  gome  office  of  government,  or  as  the 
holder  of  a  commissiou  in  the  army. 
In  the  one  case  h*^  would  early  have 
become  a  "red  tapist'*  in  Downing  t^treet, 
to  which  occupation  hl^  coiii«cientioua 
mind  would  have  permanently  bound 
him  ;  in  the  other  case,  his  bones  might 
have  kill  upon  tho  shores  of  South 
America,  or  Ai^ia,  bleaching  on  fiir^nway 
stnmils  or  mouldering  in  an  imknown 
and  remote  grave.  These  *'  might  have 
beens''  are  the  gint  of  some  critics; 
but  nothing  ia  more  striking  than  the 
narrow  escape  of  Washington  from 
embracing  careers  caleuhitefl  to  have 
remit veti  him  forever  from  thw  6eld  he 
occupied  at  hist,  ^fhe  tears  of  his 
mother  diverted  him  from  entering  the 
navy»  at  the  eleventh  hour — and  now, 
Lord  FairtVix,  with  unlimited  influenee 
in  many  directions,  wa.n  to  be  the  iustru- 
ment  in  the  hands  of  Providence  to 
place  the  young  man  in  that  particular 
career,  where  the  musch^s  and  sinewa 
of  his  mind  should  be  developed  for  the 
supreme  contest  of  the  Ke volution. 
The  immense  possessions  of  Fairfax 
beyond  the  Bhie  Ridge  had  never  been 
surveyed — squatters  were  taking  poa- 


sesgion  of  the  richest  spots  along  the 
water- courses,  and  opposing  the  grant« 
of  hia  lordship :  it  was  the  earnest 
desire  of  Lord  Fairfax  to  have  thei^e 
lands  surveyt^d,  marked,  laid  out,  and 
put  ou  record,  that  he  might  deal  sum- 
marily with  tho  intruder.-^  who  occupied 
them.  For  this  task  he  fielected  his 
young  friend  George  Washmgtou,  who 
had  aHsiduously  applied  himself  to  sur- 
veying, and  po stressed  every  qualifica- 
tion, DOy  in  years  as  he  was,  for  the 
respouf^ihle  task. 

It  was  the  turning  point  in  th«  young 
man's  life — and  the  results  of  this  ex- 
pedition, in  its  influeoco  on  his  charac- 
ter, the  information  it  gave  hira,  and 
the  hardships  it  tnught  him  tn  endure, 
ore  now  the  property  of  hi.^itory.  Mo 
»et  out  with  George  William  Fairfax, 
son  of  Sir  WiUimn,  in  the  month  of 
March,  1748,  passed  the  Blue  Ridge  at 
Ashby^s  Gap,  and  cro?ir«ing  tho  beauti- 
ful Shenandoah,  **  The  DfiUghter  of  the 
Stars,"  entered  upon  the  arduous  t^sk 
which  he  had  unfitirtakeu.  His  first 
stopping- place  was  what  ho  calls  **  His 
Lordship's  quarter,*^  and  what  is  set 
down  on  the  mapis  of  the  period  as 
**  Lord  Fairfax\s" — in  a  word,  at  Green- 
way  Court.  **  In  a  diaiy  kept  with  his 
usual  minuteness,"  say^  Mr,  Irving, 
**  Washington  a  peaks  with  delight  of  tho 
beauty  of  the  trees,  and  thv  richness  of 
the  land  in  the  neighbi^hood,  and  of  his 
ridiiig  through  a  noble  grove  of  sugar- 
maples  on  the  banks  of  the  Shenandoah, 
and  at  the  present  day  the  magnificence 
of  the  forests,  which  still  exist  in  this 
favored  region,  justifies  his  eulogium/* 

It  is  not  a  part  of  our  design  to  fol- 
low the  young  surveyor  in  \xh  expedi- 
tion, which  led  him  fr<-im  Green  way 
Court  to  the  Potomac,  thence  \jo  the 
pnint  where  Cumberland  stands  now. 
and  thence  into  the  wilderness  of  the 
great  **  South  Hnuit:h,"  a  country  as 
wholly  unknown  as  it  was  fertile  and 
magnificent.  He  returned  a  new  being, 
and  the  broad  foundation  of  his  charac- 
ter was  laid,  II©  remained  three  years 
at  this  occupation,  receiving,  as  he  says, 
a  doubloon,  and  sometiraee  six  pistoles* 
a  day,  and  then  retunied  to  Mount  Ver- 
non. The  first  act  of  his  lifo  had  been 
played — the  early  lessons  of  training 
and  endurance  thorouglily  learned— 
the  scene  of  his  subsequent  exertions 
was  fixed — ^and  the  prudence,  courage 
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coolnpsH,  and  determination  which  he 
displayed  on  thii^  arena,  nmde  him  ^en^ 
em  I -in -chief,  when  the  cni^i»  cumG,  of 
tho  forces  of  the  Ilpvolutionary  strug- 
glo.  Lord  Fairfax  hud  given  him  the  im- 
jictus ;  from  him  Washington  received 
the  direction  of  his  ^eniiia— and  to  the 
ftttontive  student  of  these  enrly  events* 
the  conviction  becomes  more  and  more 
ftbsolute,  that  Lord  Fairfax  waa  the 
great  **  influence"  of  his  life. 

Delighted  with  the  ncconnt«  given 
him  of  the  Shenandoah  country  hy  the 
young  fiurveyor.  Lord  Fnirfax  deter- 
mined to  remove  beyond  the  Blue 
Ridge,  and  take  np  his  permanent  lodg- 
ing at  his  **  qtiartersJ'  N<i  one  resided 
her*  but  his  steward  or  land  bailiff,  with 
sQch  negroes  as  were  necessary  on  the 
tract ;  hut  Lord  Fairfax  had  soon  built 
the  house  known  now  as  Green  way 
Court,  and  hero  he  regularly  fixed  him- 
self. The  tradition  is  that  ho  designed 
building  a  grand    maaor-hoixse — that 


this  edifice  was  intended  only  for  kb 
steward — but,  if  such  wum  the  noblf- 
man's  intent,  he  never  realized  it;  be 
occupied,  tdmost  to  the  dtny  of  his  death, 
the  small  cabin  to  which  we  hoi*e  allod- 
ed.  Here,  as  we  have  Baid.  in  Htt 
midst  of  his  hoiuids,  the  old  lord  flffpt 
cm  n  rude  couch.  At  last  h**  bad  rral- 
i:sed  his  dreams  in  leaving  Et»^land— 
he  wBJi  faraway  from  courts  and  cifil- 
izution,  alone  in  the  ^reat  vrildemeM. 
with  panthers  and  more  bloody  Indiui 
—content  to  hunt,  and  eat,  mid  sleepr 
never  desiring  to  return  to  Eugkiid 
any  more ! 

Wliat»  now»  was  tho  oharoi  whvk 
drew  Lord  Fairfax,  not  only  from  tbf 
comfort  and  elegance  of  England.  Imt 
also  from  tho  pleasant  fireside  of  B«l* 
voir?  The  irresistible  attrnctioo  k? 
in  the  lovely  land  which  held  out  i|s 
heautiful  arms  to  greet  him.  Of  tbt 
valley  of  the  Shenandoah  little  bi 
heen   written;  but  wherever  we 
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found  allusions  to  it,  all  the  enthusi- 
asm of  poetry  seems  to  have  been 
awakened  in  tho  writer  hy  its  loveli- 
ness»  A  cotemporary  author  dedicates 
a  hriUiant  page  to  its  attractions,  and 
doelares  that  in  its  varied  beauty  a 
poet  finds  his  mos^t  perfect  realization 
fii  the  charms  of  Arcady.  A  century 
ago,  the  good  Baroaby,  an  English 
traveler,  spoke  as  warndy.  Passing 
through  Ashby's  Gap,  by  which  Wash- 
mgton  and  Fairfjix  entered  ihe  regi<m, 
be  oseendB  tho  last  acclivity  to  get  a 


view  of  the  landscape.  **  When  I  ww 
got  to  the  top,"  he  says,  ♦*  I  was  ioei- 
pressibly  dehghted  with  the  eceoe  which 
opened  before  me.  Immediately  imdrr 
the  mountain,  which  was  covered  niA 
chamcedaphnes  in  full  bloom,  was  * 
most  beantiful  nver— beyond  this  in 
extensive  phun,  diversified  with  erery 
pleasing  object  which  nature  can  n- 
hibit,  and  at  the  distance  of  f^**^''  — -Vg, 
another  ridge  of  still  more  ]  -,, 

tains,  called  the  Great  or  K'  - ..,  x^i^i*** 
which     inclosed    and    terminated'^ 
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wlioln/*  The  ShenaB<3f>ah,  be  says, 
**  i«  exceedingly  romantic  and  beauti- 
ful, forifving  great  variety  of  falls,  aod 
18  BO  transparent  that  you  may  sec  thj^ 
greatest  variety  of  pebble^s  at  the  depth 
of  flight  or  ten  foet.  *  ♦  .  ,  .  I  could  not 
but  rt^tlt'ct  with  pleasure  on  the  situa- 
tion of  these  people,  and  tbinkr  if  there 
is  mK-h  a  thing  as  happiness  in  this  life, 
that  thoy  eojoy  it.  Far  from  the  bustle 
of  the  world,  they  live  in  the  most  de* 
lightful  climate  and  richest  soil  imagin- 
ahle;  they  are  everywhere  sarrouiid- 
fid  with  beautiful  prospec^ts  and  sylvan 
■eenes,  lofty  mountains,  transparent 
stream?^,  falls  of  water,  rich  valleys  and 
majestic  woods They  live  in  per- 
fect lit^rty*  and  .....  possess  what 
many  princes  would  give  half  their  do- 
minions for — health,  content,  and  tran- 
quillity of  mind/' 

Surh  is  the  pieluro  drawn  by  the 
good  Rarnaljy  in  1759,  soon  after  Lord 
Fturfai  took  up  his  residence  at  Green- 
way  Court — and  with  the  simple  addi- 
tion of  a  multitude  of  wild  animals,  and 
i"egular  inroads  of  the  savages,  the 
efcetch  is  perfectly  accurate.  Stand- 
ing to-day  upon  a  spur  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  ahnogt  the  snme  laiidsicape  lies 
before  you.  To  the  left  and  right  the 
Blue  Ridge,  with  its  covering  of  pines, 
mottled  with  alternate  light  and  shnd<^w 
as  the  clouds  eu-o  driven  onward,  disap- 
pears like  a  line  of  ocean  waves  in  the 
far  horizon  ;  across  the  valley  stretches 
the  North  Mountain  along  the  west; 
and  in  Ihe  middle  of  the  jilain  the  great 
Mossinntton  rnnffe  soars  into  the  sky 
like  an  azure  billow,  turning  to  ame- 
thyst in  the  golden  dawn  or  crimson 
innset.  Through  the  green  fields  and 
gently  undulating  hills,  dotted  with 
Toroflts,  the  bright  Shenandoah  glides, 
like  a  stream  of  molten  silver — and 
over  all  droops  the  mellow  and  magical 
atmosphere  of  the  deHciou!*  climate, 
ronndmg  every  outline,  and  communi- 
eating  to  the  scene  an  unimaginable 
beauty.  The  Indians  loved  the  fair 
fields  of  this  enchanting  region,  and 
bestowed  upon  the  "  briglit  and  abound- 
ing river**  which  flowed  through  it  one 
of  their  sweetest  and  most  musical 
names.  The  word  Shenandoah  signi- 
fies »*Tlie  Daughter  of  the  Stars;" 
and,  perbapi?,  in  the  **  unreraembered 
ages/'  some  lovely  maiden,  as  in  Hla- 
wathtu  fell  from  the  moon,  and  gave 
her  name  to  the  river. 

In  the  times  of  Lord  Fairfax,  the 


valley  possessed  the  further  attraction 
of  magnificent  prairies  ;  and  within  the 
memory  of  men  now  living,  the  sloping 
meadows  were  covered  with  grass  so 
tall  that  **  a  man  might  tie  it  before 
him  as  he  eat  on  honjeback/*  Over 
these  vast  fit^ldi*  roamed  herds  of  deer 
and  elk — and,  in  the  dense  shade  of  the 
great  forest,  pHutbers,  wild -eats,  bear*, 
and  other  wild  animals^  were  found  in 
nbuD dance — not  to  make  mention  of 
that  more  dangerous  **game,"  the  lurk- 
ing savage.  Few  settlers  bad  lieen  at* 
traoted  to  the  region  then,  nnd  it  was 
almost  an  unknown  w<u'ld  of  which 
Lord  FuirftiJc  took  possession  :  that  it 
was  a  heautifid  world,  however,  our 
picture,  wo  think,  has  made  apparent. 
Perhaps  a  few  personal  details  of  the 
old  n{>bleman^8  mode  of  life  here  niay 
be  found  of  interest,  before  we  conclude 
our  sketch.  As  we  have  said,  Lord 
Fairfax  did  not  occupy  the  main  build- 
ing, a  description  of  which  has  been 
given  in  the  commencement  of  this 
paper.  He  continued  to  sleep  in  the  small 
cabin  near  at  band,  surrounded  by  his 
deer  and  fox-hounds,  which — like  other 
noted  men,  the  victims  of  disappointed 
hopes — he  seemed  to  prefer  to  the 
society  of  his  own  species.  He  was 
not,  however,  alone.  His  numerous 
dependents,  tenants,  and  rough  visitors 
enabled  him  to  secure  as  much  social 
intercourse  of  a  certeun  description  as 
he  seems  to  have  cared  for.  These 
consisted  of  backwoodsmen — the  rude 
hunters  of  the  region  clad  in  fox- tail 
caps,  deer- skin  leggins,  and  mocca- 
Fins,  and  armed  with  the  "long-knife,'' 
and  the  deadly  rifle ;  Indians  who  had 
abandoned  their  tribes,  and  joined  them- 
selves to  the  white;*;  half-breeds,  ]>io- 
neers.  German  squatters,  and  thrifty 
Scotchmen,  seeking  rich  lands  to  settle 
upon.  In  the  midst  of  this  motley 
crowd  were  seen,  from  time  to  time,  the 
richly-chid  forms  of  young  Virginians 
from  tho  Tide- water,  wearing  laced 
cocked  hats,  snowy  ruffles,  and  silken 
knee-breeches  after  the  fashion  of  the 
period^come,   like    their    ruder  com- 

f)auions,  %q  procure  land,  and  partaking 
ike  them  of  the  profuse  cheer  of  the 
nobleman. 

Through  the  animated  and  hetero- 
geneous? crowd,  we  see  making  his  way, 
with  a  survcyor*8  compass  in  his  hand, 
a  boy  of  seventeen,  fresh  from  the  wilds 
of  the  South  Branch  of  the  Potomac — 
robust  in  frame,  with  a  clear,  briglit  eye. 
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detennin^d  carriage,  and  self-poasessed 
bearing*  It  i»  young  George  Wttfihing- 
ton  going  to  report  to  hia  lordehip,  and 
relate  the  details  of  his  last  expeditian. 

At  dawn  the  old  lord  is  roused  by  his 

lK>dy-sf»rvtinttatid  mounting  his  English 

hunter^  he  i^  boou  dashing  at  full  speed 

Ion  the   track   of   the    hounds,    whose 

l**  gay  ant  chiding"  echoes  in  a  *'  musical 

[<di»ooTd  and  sweet  thunder/^'  from  the 

fir>clnd  heights  of  the  mountain;    aud 

we  may  feel  well  assured  that  the  bright 

boy  of  seventeen  is  close  at  the  side  of 

[Hs  friezid,  flushed  with  the  sporty  and 

fc giving  full  rein  to  his  delight.     Tradi- 

Itioti  relates  that  Lord  Fairfax  delighted 

I  to  play  practical  jestA  upon  his  brother 

lliunt*5meu.     He    wouki    send    them    all 

'off  at  full  speed  on  the  heels  of  the  fox, 

and  then,  taking  his  post  with  an  old 

servant  at  a  particular  point  which  the 

ame  was  accustomed  to  pass»  would  be 

I  at  the  death,    and    secure  the  tall, 

1  whtch  he  afterwards  paraded  in  triumph. 

I      After  the  chase  came  a  profuse  dinner 

served  in  the  English  style — then  con- 


Tersation  or  reading — after  which  hit 
lordship  retired  to  rest  in  his  cabm. 
guarded  by  his  hounds — such  guests  aa 
remained  occupying  the  larger  edifice. 
We  chimco  to  possess  a  list  of  the  books 
at  G  re  en  V?  ay  dourt,  and  perhaps  it  may 
interest  the  reader  to  know  the  names 
of  some  of  them,  flis  lordiahip^s  library 
contftined  the  Gentleman *s  Mj 
15  vols.;  the  London  Magasdne, 
Peerage  of  Scotland  :  the  Istnnd 
Barbadoea  ;  Court  Calendar  ;  Cotnftioii 
Pmyer  Book;  0\id*9  Metanoorphoeps; 
Letters  of  Lady  Slonto^ue ;  Joseph 
Andrews  ;  Adventures  of  a  Valet ; 
Young  Man's  Beat  Companion ;  Pere- 
grine Pickle;  Puffendorf ;  Spectator; 
Young's  Night  Thoughts  ;  Amelia; 
Hervey*a  Meditations;  Greek  and  Latin 
Dictionaries;  Bolinghroke's  Letters; 
8wift,  PopCi  Horace ;  Political  Register; 
Shakespeare ;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
Works;  and  many  others  which  we 
have  not  space  to  mention.  In  thr  etHar^ 
we  are  told,  were  **- seven  double  barrets 
whisky;**    imd  in  the  iron  chest  wew 
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**  Spanish  dollars,  French  crowns, 
British  goldi  Colonial,  Gorman,  and 
Cut  Silver/'  to  the  amount  of  some 
twoDty  or  thirty  thousand  dollars.  In 
connection  with  this  lattt^r  item  wo 
may  mention  that  the  trndition  mF  the 
neighborhood  charges  Lord  Fairfnx 
with  a  passion  for  hoarding  eoin,  and 
some  years  since,  about  two  hundred  aud 
iifty  dollars,  in  ancient  go  id  pieces,  were 
dug  up  if  I  the  virinity  of  Green  way 
Court— burifHl,  it  is  conjectured,  by  his 
lord  ship — this,  ^hovvover,  is  more  guess- 


work— and  a  counter  tradition  declaroi 
the  old  nobleman's  generosity ;  ||g 
would  fill  the  ragged  hat  of  a 
^vith  guineas,  it  is  said.     We  leave! 

reader  to  ^ft  the  truth,  only  ha   

the  conjecture  that  the  troublous  tin 
made  coin  prefenible  to  scrip,  which  m3^ 
account  for  the  charge  of  noardiag  the 
former. 

Lord  Fairfax  seems  to  have  addres9«>d 
himself  to  his  duties  as  landed  propria* 
tor  with  great  asisidoity,  and  to  hav« 
b«en   a   very  good  citizen.      He    wa» 
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county  lieutenant  of  Frodcrick,  and 
took  iut<?re«t  in  every  local  proceoding. 
An  amuBing  example  of  tbis  is  given 
in  the  con  tost  which  took  place,  about 
tbe  year  1752i  for  tbe  selection  of  a 
county  seat.  Lord  Fairfax  preferred 
Stopbensburg  wbicjn  wQ*i  near  Qreeuway 
Conrt»  and  nst^d  all  bia  influence  to 
ju>?ure  ita  adoption.  He  was  defeatc*d, 
however,  by  CoL  Jumei^  Wood,  who 
preferred  the  inllage  of  Wiucbester. 
This  gentleman  secured  the  caaliug 
vote  by  treating  one  of  tbe  justices  to  a 
bowl  of  p I) n ch .  W i n dies te r  was  ti  1  losen 
for  the  county  seat,  and  Lord  Fairfax 
never  afterwurds  p^poke  to  Col.  Wood. 

We  shall  here  insert,  in  a  brief  |>areii- 
thej^is,  one  ur  two  things  which  will, 
doubtless,  be  of  interest  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  regioot 
who  may  not  be  familiar  with  these  old 
events.  Lord  Fairfax  conveyed  to 
CoL  Robert  Carter  —  called  *'King 
Carter,**  for  his  great  p  osseins  ions — 
about  sixty- three  thousand  acres  of 
the  linest  land  upon  the  Shenandoah ; 
and  thb  is  now  held  by  numerous 
respectable  familieg,  the  connections  or 
friends  of  the  origin  ill  grtintee,  who  pre- 
serve all  the  old  traditions  of  Tide  -  water 
hospitttlity  and  courtesy.  Another  tract 
of  thirteen  thousand  acres,  somewhat 


lower  down  the  valley,  was  conveyed  to 
a  gentleman  who  was  afterwards  forcod 
to  sell  it^  to  pay  debU  contracted  at  th« 
gaming-table,  or  ujion  the  race-eonrse. 
This  was  just  before  the  RevolutioDt 
and  General  Washington  being  present 
at  the  crying  in  Williamsburg,  advised 
Mr*  Ralph  Wormley  to  purchase  it; 
which  he  did,  for  the  sum  of  1^Ye>  hun- 
dred guineas*  M  r.  Wormley  afterwards 
becnme  dissatisified  with  liis  bargain,  and 
deplored  it  in  the  presence  of  General 
Washington.  The  General  offered  at 
once  to  take  it  from  him  at  the  price 
he  paid,  but  advised  him  to  retain  it, 
declaring  that  no  richer  land  existed  in 
Virginia.  The  advice  was  tuken— and 
the  tract  tlius  purchased  for  live  hundred 
guineas  would  constitute,  at  present, 
almost  a.  magnificent  principality. 

We  have  thus  presonted  all  the  factd 
which  wo  have  been  able  to  coHect* 
relating  to  the  eccentric  old  nobleman, 
with  the  exception  of  hi-s  death*  This 
took  place  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
1781,  soon  after  the  surrender  of  Com- 
wallia  at  York  town.  As  soon  as  he 
heard  of  this  event,  he  called  to  his  old 
body- servant,  Joe,  to  assist  him  to  bed 
murmuring :  **  It  is  time  for  me  to  die  !  ■' 

His  body  lies  in  the  old  Episcopal 
church  at  Winchester — the  ground  for 
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the  erection  of  which  he  had  conveyed  to 
the  church^ — and  a  marble  slab  indicates 
the  eccentric  n  obi  email  ^s  last  resting* 
place. 

The  interest  attaching  to  hia  career 
consists,  chiefly,  in  his  connection  with 
Washington,  Having  formed,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  no  small  measure,  tho 
character  of  the  boy  of  seventeen,  he 
lived  to  receive  the  tidings  that  this  boy 


bad  overthrown  forever  the  dominion  of 
Great  Britain  in  America,  on  the  field 
of  York  town.  So  had  inscrutable  Prt»vi* 
deuce  decreed :  and  the  gray- haired 
earl,  doubtless,  felt  that  he  was  only  the 
humble  instrument  in  that  all-powerful 
Hand.  After  York  town — after  the  su- 
preme defeat  f»f  the  proud  English 
general  by  the  boy  whom  be  had  trained 
— it  was  **  time  for  him  to  die  !*' 
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eing  out  of 
lieallli,  I  was  atl- 
vi.^ecU    by  porn© 

frii-nd.*  in  C , 

to  try  the  virtues 
i»f  u  trf|>  to 
the  c<id  fiiililnp^ 
^ftoks  off  Xewfoundlaud.  Act^ordinp 
IYi  having  made  the  uccojtgAry  pn'iMi ra- 
tions for  nn  ab^encfl  of  tliri-e  mi  tilths, 
I  started  for  nosttm,  whoro  I  su]>po!Si^d 
I  could  procure  bU  rrquisite  irifornuitioii 
in  regard  to  ohtaining  a  berth  ns  u  pns* 
senger  on  somf  ono  of  tho  thou^atid 
cx^d' fishernien  thfit  wero  daily  ftnd  hJ- 
niust  hourly  InHving  from  »onje  port  in 
Mas!>af'hu soils.  On  my  way  up  the 
Bound  on  the  **  Empire  Stato,"  I  ftdl  in 
company  with  ft  Boston  pilot,  to  whom 
I  np plied  for  mlviec^  and  eounsoh  Aftf  r 
looking  at  nip  for  u  motn**nt«  he  snidt 
♦*  You  won't  maktj  a.  cod  ti.>hc*rmiin,  the 
work  is  too  severe,  and  there  is  little,  if 
iiuy,  sport.  Let  me  advice  you  to  go 
to  Ctipo  Ann*  and  ^bip  on  eomo  vep^el 
giting  up  to  St.  Lawrence  Bay  uftrT 
muckereU  and.  if  noAwible,  get  a  berth 
Asi  a  *  hand/  na  neither  crew  nor  skip- 
per Wki^  passcngffs,  tbey  are  iilwriys  in 
the  way."  On  my  arrival  in  Bo?iton, 
therefore,  I  obtained  letters  of  inlnKlur'- 
tion  to  f(ome  partiet;^  in  Cape  Anui  and 
tlio  same  afternoon  fotujd  me  landed  in 
Gloucester,  the  City  of  the  Cape." 
Within  an  hour  after  my  arrival,  thanks 
til  tny  letters*,  T  was  in  close  conimunion 
with  Jidni  Gott,  a  lineal  degecndnnt 
of  the  original  Peter  (i4>tt  (the  founder 
of  iho  Anjerican  mackerel  fisheries). 
And  tiie  i^kipper  of  the  prettievt  craft 
thiit  ever  ftailcd  out  of  Cape  Ann  Imr- 
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l>or.  Ue  inquired  if  I  had  ©ver  caught 
A  tnack«*rel,  or  had  ever  been  to  the 
**Bay***  On  my  telling  him  I  bad 
never  seen  a  live  mackerel,  and  had 
never  visited  that  part  of  the  wi>rld,  he 
pxpre8«*ed  his  ri'gret  that  he  could  not 
take  me — for  the  rea?^on,  that  he  had 
chartered  hi*  ves-ael  for  the  sen.son,  and 
had  paid  so  hie:h  for  the  charter,  that  it 
w«s  absolutely  necessary  that  hits  en^w 
should  be  picked  fie^hermen,  as  every 
fish  counted,  and  if  a  single  berth  should 
he  filled  by  an  inxperieiiced  person,  his 
investment  might  prove  nn  profitable-. 
He  recomnietided  nie  to  see  the  skip- 
per of  the  **  George  Washington,'*  a 
new  vesjsel  of  about  H3  ton.*,  which  was 
not  chartered,  and  said  he.  *'  Brigham 
13  a  young  man,  and  a  gn»*d  fellow,  thia 
is  hii*  first  trip  an  skipper,  and  he  will 
be  anxious  to  aceoinmodate  you,  if  he 
can."  So  I  walked  up  to  Brigham,  and 
ttddre85»-d  him.  •*  .^kipper,  I  want  to 
uhip  with  you.**  '*  Ever  bin  fishin*  ?'* 
**  No,  but  it  U  time  T  should  go.*'  *'  Sor- 
ry, can't  'commodate,  crew  nil  ship- 
ped.** **  But  now,  skipper,  I  want  to  go, 
in  fact,  I  jnust,  either  as  a  hand  or  pas- 
senger,** "  Never  take  pa!*senger», 
crew  tumble  over  them,  hurt  tliem- 
selves,  always  in  thft  way,  get  i*ick» 
havO  to  bring  them  buue,  cn>w  swear, 
trip  spoiled,  can't  take  pa,*«enger9  no- 
how/* **  But,  iikipper,  I  will  ship  m  a 
hand,  and  if  I  don*t  do  anything  use- 
ful, I  will  pay  my  board,  I  will  promise 
not  to  he  in  the  way,  and  besides  1  like 
the  appearance  of  your  Kclioi»ner,  she 
lookfi  trim  und  i^tiff,  and  can  ^ail  sr>me^ 
I  fancy,**  I'hli*  flrttteriui^  uolice  of  his 
vessel  touth«'d  him  in  the  right  ^pot, 
mid  ho  replied,  *'  Why»  yes,  I  h&d  her 
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respects  between  the  two  places,  I  can- 
not say,  but  will  testify  what  I  do  know 
in  regard  to  the  Cape  Ann  customs. 
The  fishermen  receive  no  wages,  but 
are  entitled  to  one-half  of  the  fish  caught 
by  them,  deducting  out  of  their  share 
their  proportion  of  the  expenses  for 
bait  and  cook's  wases,  and  also  the 
charge  per  barrel  for  mspecting,  repack- 
ing and  salting,  ready  for  sde.  This 
last  item  is  about  $1.25  per  barrel,  and 
of  course  is  only  chargeable  on  the  part 
of  the  catch  belonmng  to  the  crew. 
I  should  think  it  sa^  to  estimate  each 
man's  net  receipts  at  a  little  over  three- 
sevenths  of  the  gross  catch.  The  owners 
of  the  vessel  furnish  all  the  provisions, 
salt,  hooks,  lines,  lead,  pewter,  etc., 
and  generally  reserve  to  themselves 
the  right  to  sell  the  fish  on  the  highest 
offer  that  can  be  obtained  at  any  time 
before  the  vessel  is  ready  to  sail  on  her 
next  trip.  The  crew,  of  course,  can  take 
their  share  of  the  fish,  if  they  desire  it, 
but  they  almost  universally  prefer  that 
the  owners  should  sell  the  whole,  and 
then  take  their  share  in  money.  The 
mackerel  are  generally  bought  up  by 
large  dealers  from  Boston  or  New  York, 
who  make  their  offer  to  the  owners, 
sometimes  two  weeks  before  the  vessels 
come  in,  and  generally  to  take  all  the 
fish,  whether  more  or  less,  that  may  ar- 
rive, at  certain  prices  for  each  kind, 
ones,  twos,  threes,  and  extra  ones. 

There  are  eight  or  ten  fitting  estab- 
lishments in  Gloucester,  all  owning  a 
larger  or  smaller  interest  in  each  vessel 
that  fits  out  at  their  wharf,  and  from 
appearances  I  should  judge  that  very 
few  of  them  are  losing  money.  The 
stores  ftimished  are  generally  very 
good — the  best  mess  beef,  pork,  coffee, 
tea,  chocolate,  sugar,  rice,  molasses, 
butter,  potatoes,  lard,  flour,  etc.  ;  for 
your  mackerel  fisherman  has  a  very 
exalted  idea  of  the  necessity  of  living 
well,  and  he  wants  his  hot  bread  fresh 
at  each  meal,  and  his  pies,  and  duff 
(Anglice  boiled  flour  pudding),  and 
sweet  cakes  whenever  no  is  hungry, 
and  that  is  all  the  time.  In  fact,  the 
cook  is  a  personage  of  equal  importance 
with  the  skipper  in  the  eyes  of  these 
salt-water  epicures,  and  the  first  ques- 
tion asked  by  one  sailor  of  another  is, 
**  Who  is  your  skipper  ?"  and  the  next, 
**  What  kind  of  a  cook  have  you  ?"  and 
then,  if  the  responses  are  satisfactory, 
and  the  questioner  wants  a  berth,  he 
straightway  makes  his  demand  in  form 
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— I  say  demand,  for  a  good  fisherman 
can  always  get  a  berth,  and  being,  there- 
fore, independent,  he  is  somewhat  par- 
ticular as  to  the  company  he  keeps. 

Four-fifths  of  the  crew^  are  Yankees 
or  Nova  Scotians — the  remainder  are 
English,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Germans, 
with,  now  and  then,  a  Portuguese, 
Swede,  or  Norwegian.  They  are  gen- 
erally first-rate  seamen ;  for  they  are  on 
the  water  almost  all  the  time — seven 
months  cod-fishing  and  five  months 
mackerel-catching — which  last  is  per- 
haps the  most  profitable,  as  it  certainly 
is  the  most  agreeable.  The  schooners 
are  fitted  out  in  January  for  the  Grand 
Banks,  or  for  "  George's  ;"  which  last 
are  soundings  about  two  hundred  miles 
easterly  from  Boston,  in  the  broad  At- 
lantic, where  there  is  no  lee  or  shelter, 
and  where  they  ride  at  anchor  through 
storm  and  gale,  hauling  in  cod  and  hfui- 
but,  straining  their  backs,  freezing  their 
feet  and  fingers,  and  trying  their  pow- 
ers of  endurance  to  the  utmost.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  they  are  strong  and 
hardy  sailors,  and  that  they  are  always 
welcome  in  the  navy  or  in  the  merchant 
service — and  it  is  no  wonder,  either, 
that  so  many  of  them  die,  long  before 
old  age  overtakes  them,  worn  out  with 
toil  and  exposure.  Those  vessels  which 
go  to  the  Grand  Banks  are  bat  little 
Better  circumstanced;  but  the  trip  i» 
longer,  and  is  preferred  by  many  sail- 
ors on  account  of  the  greater  certainty 
of  profit. 

In  June  these  vessels  generally  as- 
semble in  port  and  are  painted,  clean- 
ed, and  thoroughly  overhauled,  prepar- 
atory to  making  their  first  trip  to  the 
*'  Bay."  Everybody  employed,  then, 
seems  to  be  in  high  spirits,  as  the 
change  from  the  Banks  to  the  Bay  is 
like  that  from  close  confinement  over 
books  and  slate  in  school  to  the  care- 
less, happy  hour  of  play.  Almost  all 
the  schooners  are  painted  alike — black, 
with  a  white  streak — and  masts  scraped 
or  stained  yellow.  They  are  rigged 
alike,  also,  carrying  generally  a  main 
bat  no  foretop-mast,  jib  and  flying-jib, 
fore  and  mainsails,  with  gafiT-topsail 
and  stay-sail,  for  light  wmds.  They 
are  all  built  to  combine  speed  with 
stiffiiess  and  capacity — and  the  craft 
that  can  gain  one  mile  in  seven,  over 
another,  in  working  to  windward,  is  a 
remarkably  good  sailer.  To  the  eye 
of  a  landsman  all  the  vessels  in  the 
fleet,  at  a  short  distance,  look  exactly 
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alike,  but  the  fisherman,  from  long  ex- 
perience and  practice,  can  point  out  a 
hundred  differences  in  rig  and  hull, 
totally  inappreciable  by  the  "^een 
hand."  In  fact  I  have  often,  wilii  the 
spy-glass,  seen  on  the  horizon  the  peak 
of  a  mainsail,  and  perhaps  a  gaff-top- 
sail, and  almost  any  one  of  the  crew 
could  say,  for  a  certainty,  where  that 
sail  was  bent,  the  name  of  the  schooner 
and  her  •♦hail,"  (i.  e.,  where  owned). 

The  vessels  cost  from  $3,600  to 
$5,000  each,  and  are  owned  princi- 
pally in  and  about  Cape  Ann,  the  skip- 
per generally  holding  a  quarter  inter- 
est— the  dividends  on  which,  together 
with"  his  per  centage  (from  3  to  5  p.  c.) 
on  the  part  of  the  catch  belonging  to 
the  vessel,  make  the  only  difference 
between  his  share  and  that  of  the  crew 
—and  it  sometimes  happens  that  there 
are  fishermen  on  board  who  make  more 
out  of  the  trip  than  the  skipper  him- 
self, though  such  instances  are  rare,  as 
it  is  one  of  the  requisites  for  acting  as 
skipper  that  he  should  be  A  1  as  a  fish- 
erman. His  work  is  harder  by  half 
than  that  of  the  crew,  as  he  has  to  be 
up  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  when  there 
are  any  indications  of  an  increase  or 
change  of  wind— besides  which,  he  has 
to  throw  the  bait,  to  keep  the  fish  near 
the  vessel,  to  stand  at  the  helm  while 
running  into  the  schools  of  mackerel, 
and  while  going  into  and  coming  out 
of  harbor — and,  in  addition  to  all  this, 
he  must  be  ever  watchful  of  the  vessel, 
to  see  that  nothing  about  the  rigging, 
spars  or  hull  chafes  or  wears ;  in  short, 
his  life  is  one  of  constant  anxiety,  and, 
I    think,    inadequately    recompensed. 


The  crew  haye  no  cares 
— each    one     keeps    his 
watch  in  turn,  ana  takes 
his  '*  trick  "  at  the  wheel 
— beyond      this,      except 
when  the  fish  bite  or  are 
to  be  dressed,  they  have 
little  else  to  do  but  to  eat, 
drink,  and    sleep.      The 
schooners  are  so  strongly 
manned  —  having      three 
times  the  number  of  hands 
required  for  coasting  ves- 
sels of  the  same  class — 
_.-that  the  working  of  the 
vessel  is  only  sport;  and 
we  could   w^eigfa     anchor 
and  set  all  sail,  if  neces- 
sary, as  qaicklj   as  any 
one  of  the  English  revenue 
cutters  that  we  occasionally  fall  in  with 
in  the  Bay.      Having   premised   thus 
much,  I  will  now  proceea  to  give  some 
account  of  my  domgs  in  my  ndw  char- 
acter of  sailor  and  nisherman. 

About  11,  A.  M.,  July  5th — as  beau- 
tiful a  morning  as  the  son  ever  shone 
upon — our  skipper  sent  word  to  me  to 
report  myself  at  the  wharf  in  an  hour. 
Within  that  time  down  I  trundled  with 
bag  and  baggage,  books,  bed-clothes, 
boots,  oiled  coats  and  pants,  and  every- 
thing that  I  supposed  could  be  wanted 
to  clothe,  comfort,  and  console  nie,  on 
my  watery  pilgrimage.  Our  schooner 
lay  in  the  stream,  and  I  got  aboard 
alone,  hi  order  to  *'  take  an  observa- 
tion" before  the  crew  showed  them- 
selves. Matters  looked  discouraging 
enough ;  everything  belonging  to  every- 
body lay  promiscuously  around  on  deck 
and  down  bolow ;  all  was  confusion 
worse  confounded.  The  cook  was  in 
the  forecastle,  arranging  his  small 
assortment  of  crockery  and  iron-ware  ; 
on  seeing  me  he  said  :  **  Oh  !  you  are 
the  green  hand,  eh  ?  guess  you'll  be 
sick  enough  this  time  to-nnorr<»w." 
Comforting — very.  I  had  a  small  demi- 
john (not  empty)  in  one  hand  and  a  box 
of  cigars  in  the  other,  which  I  purposed 
using  as  my  letters  of  introduction  to 
the  crew.  I  passed  the  former  to  my 
sympathizer,  and  desired  him  to  give 
an  opinion  as  to  the  contents.  He 
took  hold,  **  looked  down  in  the  mouth" 
a  few  moments,  and,  when  he  had  re- 
gained his  breath,  expressed  his  entire 
approval.  Got  ashore  again,  and  see- 
ing nothing  of  the  crew,  wont  back  to 
the  hotel  to  dinner.     But  some  way  or 
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uniitUpr  I  could  not  eat.  I  had  seen  bo 
many  curioaa  things  on  board,  and  tb© 
orainotis  wordn  of  thfi  cook  rose  »o  fre- 
quently to  my  memory,  that  my  appp- 
tite  was  entirely  d^^stroyt^d.  About  2^ 
p.  M.,  I  went  down  to  the  wharf  ngain, 
and  found  skipper  nod  crew  all  as- 
sembled, and  a  better-looking  get  of 
boys  I  never  expect  to  meet^ — almost 
all  young,  strong,  and  hearty,  fall  of 
fun  and  jokes  and  all  maimer  of  cu- 
rious absurdities,  I  thought  to  myself, 
"Well,  I  am  eltid  I  came,"  Thoy 
eyed  me  narrowly,  but  said  nothing — 
and  when  we  hud  all  signed  the  ship* 
ping  articles,  w©  got  into  our  boat  and 
ficulled  off  to  the  schooner.  Every  one 
tumbled  on  deck,  and  in  five  minutes 
one  asked  me  to  take  a  cigar,  and  an- 
other suggested  a  little  grog,  and  to  my 
surprise  they  passed  to  me  my  own 
cigars  ami  Jamaica^  which  they  had 
iBhed  out  of  the  locker  where  I  had 
red  them.  Telling  them  to  lake 
fid,  as  T  had  intended  both  cigars  and 
mm  for  them,  I  drank  their  health,  and 
we  were  on  the  gipot  sworn  friends  and 
ship-mates.  ♦»  Hoist  the  mainsail,  man 
the  brakes — some  of  you  loose  the  fore- 


sail^ — boy,  loose  jib  and  flying-jib;" 
such  were  the  orders  issued  i»  quick 
succession  by  our  skipper,  as  he  took 
the  helm.  Great  was  the  confusion, 
fearful  the  rush,  and  go  where  I  would, 
I  alwuy;*  managed  to  be  exactly  in  the 
\vay.  My  hands  ivould  get  into  my 
pockets,  as  I  did  not  know  what  else 
to  do  with  til  em,  till  finally  1  KHzed 
bold  of  one  of  the  brakes,  rapped  my 
knuckles  smartly  against  the  cable, 
d»*veloping  the  inner  cuticle  to  some 
extent,  and  then  concluded  that  I  would 
look  on  a  while  and  8*"e  how  things 
were  done  on  b<jiu'd  ship. 

As  we  rounded  Eastern  Point  the 
skipper  pa»«ed  the  word  for  the  crew 
to  come  aft,  and  draw  lots  for  sleeping 
berths;  this  took  about  ten  minut-esj 
and  then  all  hands  set  to  work  to  make 
up  their  beds,  stow  away  their  bags, 
and  clear  up  generally.  Our  bunk  (the 
skipper's  and  mine)  was  wide  enough 
f«»r  two,  but  when  tlio  bed  was  mnde,  it 
h^ft  less  than  six  inches  space  between 
oLir  noses  and  the  deck  plank.  There 
wi^re  accommodations  for  six  in  the  after 
cabin,  and  seven  in  the  forecastle/  The 
spnce,  exclusive  of  berth,  in  each  apart- 
mentt  was  about  seven  by  nine  feet,  and 
in  the  forecastle  nearly  all  that  was 
taken  up  by  the  table*  lockers,  and 
cooking  stove — at  that  time  I  thought 
it  impossible  that  thirteen  persons 
could  stow  themselves  away,  much  less 
be  comfortable,  in  such  narrow  quarters, 
but  within  very  few  days  1  found  I  was 
mistaken  as  to  both  the  stowage  and  the 
comfort.  The  after-gang  was  to  mess 
Brst,  and  the  others  made  up  the  second 
table. 

About  five  o'clock  the  announcement 
**  Supper  ready,  after-gang,"  came  from 
the  forecastle,  and  down  we  went,  the 
Bubsonber  last  (a  position  he  abandon- 
ed as  soon  as  bis  sea  appetite  was  es- 
tablished, and  the  importance  of  being 
early  at  table  was  demousittrated  to  his 
satisfaction),  of  course  I  descended  the 
wrong  way — instead  of  turning  my  face 
to  the  steps,  I  was  walking  down  quiet- 
ly in  the  manner  I  had  observed  was 
most  in  use  on  land,  when  presto — the 
schooner  made  a  lurch,  and  I  came 
down  by  the  run,  my  head  striking  the 
foot  of  the  foremast,  which  appeared  to 
have  been  placed  in  that  particular  spot 
on  purpose  to  prevent  green  hands  from 
upsetting  the  table.  A  dight  laugh,  a 
few  expressions  of  sympathy,  and  the 
encouraging  aasuranoei    that  I  would 
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soon  »»leani  the  ropes,'*  reached  mv 
ears  as  I  picked  myself  op,  and  took 
my  place.  Appetite  I  had  none,  al- 
though there  was  plenty  to  eat.  and 
everything  was  good.  After  supper  I 
turned  in,  and  soon  fell  into  a  troubled 
sleep,  interspersed  with  dreams,  of 
which  shipwrecks  in  every  variety  form- 
ed the  staple  article,  and  I  awoke  in 
the  morning,  anything  but  enchanted 
with  a  sailor's  life.  All  that  day  I  could 
see  the  crew  watching  me,  looking 
for  the  first  symptoms  of  sea-sick- 
ness, and  ready,  no  doubt,  to  minister 
(in  their  way)  to  my  wunts.  I  was  for- 
tunate, however,  in  escaping  nn  attack, 
although  for  three  dav.s  1  felt  listless, 
weak,  and  chilly,  and  had  not  a  particle 
of  appetite.  In  the  meanwhile  all 
hands  were  arranging  the  watch,  setting 
up  the  slack  of  the  rigging,  slushing  the 
masts,  overhauling  their  clothes,  and 
gradually  shaking  themselves  down  into 
their  new  quarters. 

On  the  following  Saturday  we  an- 
chored at  Sleep  Creek  in  the  Gut  of 
Canso,  where  w«  remained  until  Mon- 
day, taking  in  fresh  water,  catching 
lobsters,  wandering  about  the  country, 
and  feasting  on  strawberries,  which 
grow  luxuriantly  in  that  part  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  are  much  larger  and  of  finer 
tiavor  than  the  wild  strawberries  with 
UH.  The  skipper  and  I  visited  the  crow 
•>f  a  schooner,  on  her  way  home  with  a 
full  fare  of  fish.  They  said,  mackerel 
nlenty,  but  small,  that  they  had 


been  only  three  weeks  filling  op,  lod 
that  we  would  find  a  number  of  Grlno- 
oester  vessels  in  the  Bay. 

On  Monday  we  ^t  under  weigh,  nd 
soon  after  the  skipper  called  us  ut,  ud 
divided  the  lines,  hookfl,  lead,  and  pevtcr. 
The  lines  are  linen,  white  or  blue,  u<l 
about  the  size  of  heavy  tront-Unes. 
The  fishing-berthR  were  theu  marked 
off,  and  afi  handrt  drew  lots  for  the 
choice  of  stations,  with  the  ezoeptiAD 
of  the  cook,  skipper,  and  the  green  mud 
(myself),  whose  places  are  the  sameoi 
all  vessels,  that  is,  the  cook  has  the  for- 
ward berth,  just  aft  the  fore-rigging- 
the  skipper  the  middle  berth,  Inst  for- 
ward of  the  main-rigginff,  and  the  grera 
hand  the  after-berth,  being  aft  of  all 
the  rest,  and  reaching  from  his  neigh- 
bor to  the  stem,  very  commodious,  tod. 
I  found  on  trial,  very  appropriate,  ts  ia 
any  other  position  I  should  have  en- 
tangled the  lines  of  the  crew  contbivi]- 
ly.  In  catching  mackerel,  all  hand^ 
fish  on  the  right  or  starboard  side,  the 
vessel  laying  to  under  foresail  and 
mainsail,  and  drifting  bodily  to  leeward, 
bait  being  thrown  continually,  which 
keeps  the  fish  near  ihe  vessel. 

And  now  I  obtained  my  first  in<»ight 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  busmess. 
I  lay  on  the  deck  in  the  sim,  smoking, 
and  watching  the  proceedings  of  tbf 
crew  with  intense  interest.  The  fir#t 
thing  was  to  fit  out  their  several  bertb 
with  deets,  for  coiling  their  lines  on. 
which  was  soon  done.  Next  came  tb*' 
casting  of  the  jigs,  and  for  this  purpose 
an  iron  mould  is  used,  in  which  the  hook 
is  firmly  set,  leaving  about  one- third  of 
the  shank  with  the  point  projecting  be- 
low tlie  mould.  The  lead  and  pewter  are 
then  melted  together  and  poured  in,  and 
when  each  one  has  oast  all  the  jigs  hv 
wants,  the  mould  is  passed  to  the  next 
— and  in  about  three  hours,  all  hand^ 
were  seated  around  the  deck,  with  files, 
rasps,  sand-paper,  and  dog-fish  skin, 
shaping,  scrapmg,  smoothing,  and  po- 
lishing the  jigs,  each  one  according  to 
his  fancy.  I  had  made  an  attempt  to 
run  a  jig,  and  succeeded  in  melting  the 
material,  and  pouring  some  of  it  into 
my  shoe,  some  on  the  floor,  and  a  trifle 
into  the  mould.  Seeing  my  awkward- 
ness, *•  Tom"  (my  especial  chum),  and 
**  Procter,"  who  took  a  fatherly  interest 
in  my  welfare,  told  me  to  **  belay  all  that, 
and  they  would  rig  me  out,  as  soon  a> 
they  had  finished  their  own.'*  The  next 
day,  as  I  chanced  to   look   along  the 
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oleets,  T  found  my  own  berth  fiiUy  fitted 
out*  linos,  snappers,  jigs,  and  all,  in 
readiiie.sH  for  tmtncdiatt^  u$e,  axid*  on 
oluser  inspection,  I  found  that  my 
iritatd?  bad  begtowed  for  mare  attention 
nil  my  tacltle  tlian  on  their  own,  and* 
ill  fact,  that  my  establishment  was  more 
complete  than  any  other  on  board. 

As  the  crew  were  now  prepared  for 
business,  and  we  were  very  near  the  fish- 
ing-groundn,  the  skipper  aimounced  the 
hours  for  meals,  etc,  ua  follows,  break* 
fast  at  four.  A.  M.  (unless  th*^  fish  are 
biting,  iit  that  case  as  soiin  thereafter  m 
thfty  ?;top  biting:);  dinner  at  11.  A.  M. 
(with  the  same  exception);  tea  at  4.  P.  M, 
(with  the  game  exception);  and  supper 
any  time  from  8*  P.  m.,  until  neit  morn- 
ing {no  exception  to  this,  as  mackerel 
do  not  bite  after  sun-down);  and  nooard- 
p laying  (except  when  the  anchor  is 
down). 

On  Wednesday,  the  15th  of  July, 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  was 
sleeping  ;soaudlyT  when  the  cry,  heard 
by  me  for  the  fir$<t  time  in  my  life,  **  All 
handN  ahoy!  Mackcreb  here  they  gnaw!** 
awoke  me  with  a  start.  I  raised  my 
head  suddenly,  atruck  the  plank  above, 
and  dropped  back  to  think  it  over ;  in 
the  meanwhile  ev*^ry  one  had  rushed 
on  deck,  and  by  the  time  I  got  there, 
the  fish  were  flip  ping  lively  in  the  i^trike 
barrels,  one  of  whioh  U  placed  to  the 
right  and  a  little  behind  eueh  fis^hermau. 
Mechanically  I  threw  out  my  lines, 
thought  I  felt  a  bite,  and  drew  in  the 
lines  of  my  next  neighbor,  cleared 
them,  and  tried  again.  Stton  a  large 
mackerel  took  hold,  the  jerk  I  gave 
caused  the  line  to  cut  my  tingers  to  the 
bone,  besides  tearing  the  hook  out  of 
the  fish.  Again  and  again  I  pulled,  and 
jerked,  and  hauled,  but  all  t/>  no  pur- 
pose. I  could  feel  for  a  mtmient  the 
weight  of  the  fiah,  but  straightway  he 
was  gone.  Looking  over  the  side,  I 
could  see  the  ttnimaU  with  their  round 
big  eyes,  turned  up  towards  me,  and 
their  mouths  open,  uppiirently  on  a 
broad  grin.  I  glanced  into  my  neigh- 
bo  r*s  borrt^l,  it  was  half  full.  I  was  in 
deapair — soon  the  flipping  ceased,  not  a 
bite,  fit<h  all  gone.  The  boys  came 
and  looked  into  my  barrel,  lnughcd  a 
httle,  said  1  nm^t  not  I30  discouraged, 
neit  "  spurt**  they  would  show  me  how. 

About  ten  o^clock  some  one  sung  out ; 
**  Skipper,  school  of  mackerel  on  our 
lee  bow,  about  a  mile  off."  We  looked, 
and  sure  enough  there  was  zi  ripple  on 
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the  water.  e«ist]y  diBtinguishnble  from 
the  cats -paws  made  by  the  puffs  of 
wind,  The  skipper  took  the  helm,  on<* 
of  the  www  ran  out  on  the  jib-boom 
with  his  hands  full  of  bait,  another 
climbed  into  the  boat  on  the  davits, 
provided  in  the  siune  way,  and  a  third 
took  his  place  at  the  bait- box  amid- 
ships; the  rest  of  us  stfiod  by  the  main 
and  fore-sheets,  lK>om -tackle,  and  jib- 
balliurda  and  down4iaub  **  Tack  ship  ** 
— round  she  came  on  her  keel — ^' hook 
on  boom-tackle,  ease  off  main- sheet, 
down  jib.  let  go  fore-sheet,"  and  in 
three  minutes  the  schooner  was  station- 
ary 1  wiLli  the  water  on  her  starboard 
side  alive  with  fish.  Then  c^me  the 
rush  to  tlio  Slide,  niul  the  quick  plump, 
plump,  of  the  jigs,  and  the  flip,  flip, 
flip,  of  the  mackerel  into  the  barrels. 
•'  Tom**  left  bis  lines  and  came  to  me. 
Says  he,  *»  when  you  get  a  bite,  haul  in 
quick  but  steady,  so — the  first  jerk  will 
tear  out  the  upper  jaw,  and  you  lose 
your  fish — when  you  get  him  within 
three  feet  of  the  side,  reach  down  your 
right  hand  along  the  line  to  within  A\ 
Inches  of  his  nose,  so — then  raise  him 
Quick,  and  with  a  jerk  snap  him  into 
tlie  barrel— that  will  tear  hia  jaw  off, 
and  the  jig  will  naturally  fly  forward 
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into  the  water,  then  go  tlirough  the 
ftaine  operation  witii  the  other  line/* 
Tom  cauglit  Imlf  ft  dozen  fish  while 
giTing;  hix  instruotioTi^,  an*i  then  left 
me  to  shift  for  myself*  For  sorno  timo 
I  could  not  gpt  the  "hang"  of  it,  and 
r  remembor^  the  first  imuckerel  I  ^ot 
saffllj  over  the  side,  I  took  hold  of  with 
oiiB  hand,  and  with  the  other  took  out 
ihp  hook*  I  did  not  try  it  again,  how- 
t^ver,  as  the*  laugh  that  f!:>llowed  my 
first  man(BavT<^  iiatisfied  ine  that  thai 
wasn't  the  ri^jht  way,  no  how. 

When  thp  tish  bad  ceasied  biting,  we 
divided  into  four  gangs  for  driassiiug 
and  salting.  These  operationt;  are  thug 
performed  :  All  hands  put  on  their  oil- 
olotlies  (except  the  skipper,  who  takes 
the  helm,  and  whose  fiah  are  dressed 
hy  the  gang  nearest  his  berth),  then 
the  vptitfer,  taking  a  mackerel  in  his 
Kit  hand  and  laying  it  on  a  board,  with 
the  head  from  him  and  back  out,  draws 
A  flat,  sharp  knife  down  from  the  head 
ti»  the  tail,  close  to  the  Imek-boue, 
then,  with  a  turn  of  the  wrist,  he  throws 
the  fish  into  the  gib-tuh  a  large  wooden 
box»  about  three  feet  square,  and  six 
inches  deep,  on  oppi>site  sides  of  which 
stand  the  two  gibbers.  Thoy  take  out 
the  (Entrails — which  is  done  by  holding 
the  fish  in  tiie  left  hand,  and  with  tfack 
thumb  of  the  right  loosening  the  gills 
on  each  side,  the  whole  of  the  gibs  are 


then  ortracted  with  nup  ttim  of  tlm 
hand,  and   the  fi*<h  ntv    tiirowt)  tnlo  t 

b<*rrel  of  -  *   r  '      '-  :    tlicri)  Kiny  ii>- 

main  for  wben  titoj  sn^ 

saltod   Hiii.   ,.  *r    *^-"rrT*lji:  u 

floon  as  thesf'  liMuled 

up»  marked  kiu  _   ,  .    ;.;Atfii!,  it 

in  some  athc^r  way.  to  liistiiigiiiAk  ihifl^ 
and  stowi<d  away  below. 

The  quickness  adJ  ilextority  with 
which  a  •*  cfttoh**  of  fish  is  drrsi«ed  lUid 
salted,  woul<1  aurpriae  any  noe  mha 
Wked  upon  the  (jDertitii>ii  fur  Ifie  itiyt 
time.  It  waj!  my  busipi>t»>»  to  |i«a«  up 
th^  ficih  to  the  spUtter,  aud  iifti^r  iJiitT 
were  dressed^  to  the  saJtcr,  ami  «ilthotig)i 
T  worked  as  hard  us  I  c^uld,  I  found  it 
impossible  to  koep  thotti  hvt^y  all  thi* 
time.  Two  good  liHUiis  oiin  gib  a«  f&at 
as  one  can  split,  and  thert^  is  ^reat  siarlie 
always  among  the  gungs  to  ee^  m}io 
shall  be  through  fir^L  e^^  pee  tolly  nilh 
the  last  or  sun-down  »*  spurt,'*  aa  «uji- 
per  is  the  only  meal  at  which  all  tn^ 

crew  assemble  in  tlie  forecai^tle aod, 

accommodations  being  rati--  i*  ^'-"*utj 
for  twelve  men,  it  i^  eas^ily  ,hJ 

that    "first    come   h   first  vt) 

served."   When  all  the  fish  i  ttd 

find  salted,  the  decks  are  w.i  wu 

and  swabbed,  the  harrek  pn>pt«Tiy 
stowed  so  as  to  be  nut  of  the  wnj,  and 
we  are  ready  to  try  them  again.  I  may 
remark  here,  that  were  It  not  for  waljn 
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b^ing  so  plpiit3%  and  so  easily  arailiible. 
fishing  would  be  dtTty  work  ;  and  oven 
as  it  itf»  there  are  some  kiada  of  basi* 
U9SS  that  are  more  oleanly. 

There  are  few  things  more  exciting 
tliaii  C4itching  mackerel  where  the  fish 
are  hi  ting  fast.  Every  one  moving  bis 
hands  and  anna  as  if  his  life  depended 
upon  his  exerting  himself  tu  the  utmost, 
this  pous^tant  flip,  flip,  r»f  the  fi,'5h,  as 
they  fly  from  the  water  into  the  .strike- 
barreU,  and  the  shorty  quick,  impatient 
ories  —  "keep  lines  clear/*  **  whose 
lines  these  in  ray  berth?"  *' there^B 
a  hl&ater'^  (extra  large  fish),  "more 
bait  here,  skipper'*— with  now  and  then 
a  strong  expletive,  indicating  the  break- 
ing of  a  jig,  or  the  parting  of  a  line. 
The  whole  attention  is  absorbed  in  the 
business,  and  I  have  stood  for  nearly 
an  hour,  without  stirring  my  feet  or 
changing  my  position  in  the  least;  for 
any  movement,  or  tthifting  of  feet  or 
body,  will  almost  certainly  embarrass 
the  proceedings  of  our  next  ueigIilK>r, 
whose  lines,  while  barreling  in  his  fish, 
lie  on  the  deck  close  to  our  heels.  But 
now  the  bites  are  less  frequent,  only  at 
long  intervals  a  tinker  (small  mackerel) 
Oomes  over  the  side,  and  every  one 
draws  a  long  breath,  gets  a  leg  over 
the  rail,  and  sit^  down  to  rest.  Then 
come  the  jokes  and  **8eU8,''  and  loud 
and  hearty  laughter  takes  the  place  of 
tilt*  quiet  that  a  moment  before  reigned 
t^uprume.     Soou.  however,  we  hear  the 


cook,  away  forward,  sing  out :  "*  Here 
they  are  again,  boys/-  and  in  an  instant 
the  dangling  legs  are  oil  drawn  in,  every 
face  resumes  its  gravity,  the  laugh  and 
jest  are  hushed,  and  the  busiuess  of  the 
day  is  resumed.  Sometimes  the  crew 
will  stand  at  the  rail  for  four  hourc*.  thi' 
fish  biting  fa.^t  and  then  leaving,  at  in- 
tervals, until  perhaps  our  second  ^tnk»'« 
barrel  is  full,  and  the  skipper  says— 
''  Haul  in,  b€)ys,  guess  we'll  dress — (not 
oursielves  but  the  catch)* 

But  we  did  not  fish  every  day  we 
were  in  the  Bay,  by  any  means.  About 
the  7th  of  August,  and  when  we  hod 
taken  about  half  our  faro,  say  150  bbls., 
a  succession  of  easterly  winds  with 
heavy  fogs  came  on,  and  for  three 
weeks  we  did  not  take  a  fish.  We 
were  in  harbor  frequently,  and  enjoyed 
ourselves  hugely,  m  the  various  ways 
peculiar  to  sailors  and  fishermen  the 
world  over»  We  cruised  along  the 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Ca- 
nada coasts,  tmd  up  into  St.  Lawrence 
river,  but  all  to  no  purpo-ae;  we  could 
see  plenty  of  fish,  but  they  would  not 
bite.  We  spoke  with  the  skippers  of 
some  forty  fishing- vessels,  and  the  in- 
variable answer  to  our  hail  of  **  Got  any 
firth  lately  V  was  *'  No ;  plenty  all  over 
the  Bay,  but  they  won*t  eat.'*  Occa- 
sionally some  schooner,  distant  perhaps 
half  a  mile,  and  heading  on  the  same 
course  with  ourselves,  would  show  signs 
of  preparation  for  a  race.     First  the 
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peak  of  the  mainsail  would  he  swayed 
up  a  trifle,  then  thej  would  take  a  pull 
lit  the  jib- halliards,  then  she  would  yaw 
about  and  wait  till  we  got  abreast  of 
her,  when  suddenly  **he  would  haul  up 
and  work  away,  beating  up  to  wind- 


ward. We  always  accepted  the  chaU 
[enge — would  take  a  pull  on  all  thi* 
braces,  hitch  ou  the  tackle  U*  the  fon- 
and  main  boom,  to  draw  the  sails  down 
flat  as  possible,  and  if  there  should  hap- 
pen to  be  a  good  fresh  breezei  were 


generally  8U0Cj«i»ful»  after  an  hour  or 
twd»  ill  leaving  our  friend  awuy  off  to 
leoward. 

At  last,  ahHjUt  Iho  27th  of  Augn!»t.  to- 
ward HiiO'lowii,  we  raised  a  *^  school,'* 
The^  took  hold  voriiciour^ly.  In  less  than 
two  hours  w«  had  twenty  Btrike-barrels, 
and  it  wiis  reullj  refrorthini^i  after  su  long 
a  spell  of  idleucKs,  to  have  somc'thing  to 
do,  We  worked  sl>wly  down  to  the 
North  Cape  of  Pnnc©  Edward's  Island, 
where  we  found  ab«>ut  forty  sail*  mostly 
Gloucester  vessels,  and  mackerel  pWnty 
and  hungry.     The  weather  all  the  time 


was  delightful,  thonr^    -^^ * -'  ni| 

with  itn  oceasiouid  bi^  il» 

west     We  filled  op   ir,^,,^,> 

skipper,  c*ne  inoming*  a»  we  ^ 

ing  into  a   school,    eun^   '^ 

turn  her  nose  towards  h 

night,  boyst  if   we   hare 

luck  till  then."      Darin;, 

took   eighteen    barre^ls, 

morning  obout  seren  o*clo<ik,  th«  au« 

vei*fiels  being  all  close  in  ?horr,  ^f  Tt 

rilwiit  three  tnil^s  off,  ttit 

of  fi^h  til  at  had  been  tnt  t 

waters  for  five  eeasoos.      ihti  t^  v^ 
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fairly  alive  with  them,  acre  upon  acre 
flwimming  round  and  round,  seemingly 
without  any  fixed  purpose  or  destination. 
The  rest  of  the  fleet  saw  4Jiir  manoeu- 
vres, and  by  the  time  we  had  worked 
into  the  Bchool  they  were  aU  after  u>s 
every  sail  set  and  coming  down  in  a 
body.  Strike-barrels  were  becoming 
scarce,  and  by  unanimous  consent  we 
closed  up  the  haw^se-holfes  on  the  lee 
aide,  and  struck  off  the  fish  on  dec^k  in 
one  indiscriminato  heap.  And  tjuch  fish- 
ing! I  had  supposed,  oti  former  ocoa- 
Sitius,  that  I  had  seen  funt  liitlng  and  fust 
Ashing :  but  I  soon  found  rny  mixtnke. 
The  tish  seemed  perfectly  ravenouw. 
We  shortened  our  lines  to  nbout  eight 
feet,  and  for  three  hours  the  sport  wn;* 
kept  up.  But  I  om  wrong;  it  was  only 
Hpnrt  for  half  an  hour;  the  rest  of  the 
tinie  it  wus  workt  *^ud  hard  work,  too. 
Th.^  Wgr  e*mld  scarcely  touch  the  water 
*iio  fish  would  seize  it»  and  it  was 
mposttible  to  attend  to  two  lines, 


which  on  all  former  oocastonft  m^hi 

little  diflSculty  in  doing.  At  )a%(,  mt 
skipper  naid,  and  for  the  Itk^i  ^nm  tkl 
trip ;  **  Huul  in,  boys,  we're  foil,  M§p 
home.'* 

As  we  were  coiling  up  our  Iioet  1^ 
straightening  our  backs  aftf»r  our  t»fr 
tions,  we  looked  urouud  mid  ©aw  tb 
rest  of  the  tleet  lying  to  on  all  sidr-lff 
us,  none  of  them  more  tli*ixi  a  utilf  S^ 
tant  and  the  ci-^^ws  of  every  otjft  wi 
away  for  dear  life.  It  w' 
rious  sight  to  see  the  au 
stant  movement  of  so  nm 
arms  (we  were  go  far  off 
were  invUtble),  and  it  setvi 
every  man  was  geMticuliit 
tic  vehemence,  ever  and  :i.  -,»  ,„, 
to  the  water  beforo  him,  Ovvt 
hundred  barrels  were  taken  il.,Lr  .1, 
the  tleet,  ont  of  tluit  oue  - 

When  we  turned  to,  t<i  tof 

catch,  we  found,  and  grvri 
prise,  thut  they  were  ft  u>t 
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b<><ly  of  markcr^l  from  iho^io  we  bad 
nn^viou-'ly  been  tfikiuc.  They  were  , 
Urge  aiid  lean.  ai»d  huu  ©videutly  just 
oome  into  the  Buy,  porhupis  fn^in  tlit^ir 
fipawumg'grounclii<  However*  l»y  dresa- 
ing  them  with  ^oat  onr«s  wo  maniiged 
t*i  iiittk**  thiMu  l<K»k  prt'tty  wi^il,  and 
tho.HC*  who  gpt  hidd  **f  them  this  winter 
itm)'  not  iMdict^  any  p*»enUftrity  in  their 
tiiat(%  although  wt  did* 

Well,  we  hud  filk'd  up  i^rerything — 
^Yvry  barrel,  hnlf-bnrp^d.  and  tub^  and 
wer«»  oiF  for  bom©  nbout  four  in  the 
afteni<>oti.  We  hoisted  our  banting 
d  lay  to,  08  h  cuf^toniary,  that  any 
i»gel  might  run  down  and  9i>eQk  u«, 
id  *end  word  to  their  ownera  or  others 
at  homo.  At  supper  we  were  eongratn- 
lating  our  skipper  on  hh  good  fortune,  a 
full  fare,  and  not  a  ropo  yarn  part^d»  or 
a  dollar's  worth  of  damage  done  U)  tho 
vessel  dtiring  the  cniise.  A^  I  was 
standing  at  th«?  f  H>t  of  the  companion- 
%y  in  the  id'ter-«Mihin,  filling  my  pipe,  a 
ftdow  obscurod  the  light,  and^  looking 
Up,  I  saw,  directly  ovi*r  my  head,  a  jib- 
boom  moving  jnomowluit  rapidly  towards 
thu  main-mast,  I  liad  jui^t  time  to  tum- 
hiif  on  decki  when  one  oi  the  vesseU 
that  was  bearioj;^  dnwu  U\  ^pcak  Hi 
Ktruok  our  hf*aU  which  wa^  hanging  at 
the  (Sieru,  smashed  in  her  sid»s  broke 
ihe  dftvitm  and  spilled  the  naf«,  oil 
clothes  and  various  nn^oellaneou^  arti- 
cles that  were  stow(^d  away  in  hor.  For- 
tunately, tlio  boat  was  new  and  very 
.«trung,  or  the  damage  t^^  onr  hull  might 
have  been  serious  :  tm  it  whs,  after  a  tew 
pointed  remarki*  by  our  skipper,  wf* 
;ot  under  wt'idt,  taking  our  boat  in  on 
eck,  imd  thanking  onr  wtar*  that  it  was 
no  wori^e.  On  Sunday,  St^ptenUxT  7tli, 
we  pa^ised  through  the  Gut  of  Canso, 
witli  the  wind  8.  W.  and  heairy,  aUow- 
ing  ua  hardy  to  lay  Mur  course,  cjlose 
hauled*  On  Wednesday,  we  were  Ih*- 
c^lmcd.  and  on  Thursday  we  had  a  ter- 
rllde  blow  froro  the  S4>uthwe»t.  We 
dc>uble*reefiMi  <»ur  fore  and  uminKaili*, 
and  staggered  along,  the  8ea  running 
vi^ry  high,  and  for  t*li  hours  our  loe- 
bt>w  wa.*  oftvner  under  tlian  out  of 
the  water.  About  4,  P.  M„  the  wind 
lulled,  and  heavy  clondii  came  up  from 
the  west.  It  grew  darker  and  darker, 
and  we  furled  everything,  exitecting 
every  momont  the  squall  would  bur«l 
np(»n  n^*.  8oi>n  the  rain  began  to  fall, 
xlowly  at  firnt,  hut,  in  a  nhort  time,  it 
came  dr>wn  in  torrents,  ye|  all  the  lime 
without  a  breath  of  wind.      In  abciut  an 
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hour,  wo  felt  a  getdlo  air  fn>m  the  south, 
the  hpav y  cloud  lifted,  the  rain  coased, 
the  sun  shone  brightly  nUt,  ajid,  directly 
before  n^,  every  hi>u-^e  and  steeple  tinged 
with  the  beauty  of  its  setting  ray«, 
lay  the  city  of  Gloucester,  not  morn 
tljan  six  miles  distant.  The  breeze  wa,* 
fair  and  frei^hming.  In  a  few  minuteK 
every  nail  woa  f-et,  and  beforo  eight 
D* clock  WG  were  lying  at  our  dock,  and 
our  oruiiie  wai»  donot 

As  I  stood  on  tho  shore,  watching 
her  ^cuddhig  away  on  her  second  trip,  I 
ccmld  not  but  feel  sad  and  lonely.  She 
had  been  my  home  for  nearly  t4»u  weoka, 
the  happiest  of  my  life,  Her  erew, 
mugh  and  boititennu*  as  they  often  were, 
I  could  count  umong  the  mo«t  sincere 
aud  warm-hearted  i»f  mv  friends,  and 
her  skipner,  from  ^rtti  to  la>t,  had  treat* 
ed  me  like  a  brother. 

As  for  tho  pergonal  rnaulta  of  my 
trin,  tliey  were  briefly  these,  I  had 
viiited  .^crnen,  and  places,  and  people* 
of  which  1  had  scarcely  heard  before. 
I  hud  obtained  some  T)raotiral  knowl* 
edp^^  itf  tl»e  great  '*FiMneiy  Que>itioii  ;*' 
ba<l  pttned  health  and  f«trength.  and 
fifte*  n  iM.ntnU  of  solid  floisVi,  and  when 
I  h  -ter  the  ownrrg  handed  me 

a  tli  !  iifty  »loUars,  as  my  »han» 

of  the  prc»ciMHis  of  the  trip. 

Venly.  I  can  ask,  as  '*  Procter"  did, 
uuoiovety  morning  in  (ho  Buy,  when  i\t» 
ft^h  were  biting  fnm*Mij*ly,  find  I  had  umt 
g*>t  the  '^haiig**  of  -  1  *^m,  ''Who 

wouldn't  nell  hiii  {ui  a  fishing?'* 
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HERE  is  the  card  of  "Miss  Caley." 
Back,  into  the  box,  the  rest  of  jou  ! 
Here  is  one  "should  give  us  pause!' 
This  evening  shall  be  "  sacred  to  the 
raeinory  of"  Miss  Caley. 

Annie,  wifelet,  let  me  tell  you  of 
one  of  my  foreign  flirtations — one 
that  I  have  never  yet  even  hinted 
to  you.  If  I  had  dared  to  guess  the 
meaning  of  that  last  look  you  gave 


me  before  I  started  for  *'  abroad/' 
should  never  have  had  the  pleasu 
of  introducing  you  to  Miss  Cauey,  bi 
I  was  a  timid,  hopeless  lover,  in  thoi 
days. 

Push  mo  the  alumettes.  The  smol 
of  Die  Seropyan*  s  tobacco  shall  eh 
out  the  present  from  my  sight;  ai 
turn  the  gas  down  just  a  little  to  hi< 
my  blushes  I 
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HE  "  Granf^  HtiUl  He  Ntw  York,''  f>a 
the  LuDg'Arno,  at  Florence,  attracts 
muny  American  visitors.  It  is  a  very 
comfortable  and  pleasant  albergo,  and 
although  it  is  quite  as  **  grand ''  as  its 
neighbor,  the  **  Grande  BretagneV  it  is 
somewhat  less  expensive.  The  milords 
go  to  the  Grande  Bretagne,  and  fare 
sumptuously,  I  suppose,  in  a  highly 
respectable  manner ;  but  mine  host  of 
the  *'Now  York"  entertains,  in  addition 
to  his  American  patrons,  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  English  people,  among  whom, 
when  I  was  there,  were  gentlemen  and 
ladies  whose  acquaintance  I  remember 
with  pleasure. 

I  was  sitting  at  the  table,  in  the  salU 
a  manger,  one  morning,  examining  the 
concavity  of  my  ultimate  egg-shell,  and 
deliberating  on  the  programme  of  the 
day's  wanderings,  when  there  came  in 
a  gentleman  and  two  ladies,  who  took 


JOHN   BULL   AT   BREAKPAST. 


seats  at  the  table  directly  opposite  me. 
The  gentleman  was  an  Englishman,  as 
I  saw  at  a  glance.  I  cannot  well  de- 
scribe to  you  the  peculiarities  of  Eng- 
lish dress.  Punch  has  given  you  some 
notion  of  them,  and  you  may  imagine 
this  "party**  to  have  been  a  middle- 
aged  gentleman,  with  mutton-chop 
whiskers,  and  a  florid  countenance, 
and  dressed  d  VAnglaise.  **  Doudney 
Brothers*'  probably  had  the  making  of 
his  gray  suit.  **  Barclay  and  Perkins** 
undoubtedly  gave  the  Rubens  tint  to 
his  complexion,  and  Prince  Albert  set 
him  the  style  for  his  **  stimning**  stud- 
din '-sails  of  whiskers.  The  two  ladies, 
who  sat  on  either  side  of — 1*11  call  him 
**  Doudney,*'  if  I  write  this#out  for 
Putnam,  as  I*ve  half  a  mind  to ! — were 
alike  in  only  one  respect — they,  too, 
were  English,  sans  any  doute  ;  but 
the  one  was  short  and  stubby,  the 
other  was  long  and  limby  (Now  don't 
ask  me  to  describe  their  dress ;  you 
know  I  iiovrr  can  tell  whether  a  woman 
wears  chintz  or  calico,  alpaca  or  bom- 
bazine ;  they  didn't  wear  silk — of  course 
not,  in  the  morning — I  know  ^a^  much)  I 
and  one  was  plump  Mrs.  Doudney  (he 
called  her  **  my  dear  ;**  thaVs  why  I 
knew  it;  now  don't  interrupt  me  any 
more!),  the  other  was  meagre  Miss 
Caley;  if  she  hadn't  been  so  kind  to 
me,  I  should  have  called  her  scraggy* 
I  learnt  her  name,  and  guessed  at  the 
kind  of  life  Doudney  was  leading  be- 
tween them,  by  the  brief 
__  conversation  to  which  I 

'  was  made  a  listener  before 

-^  I  rose  from  the  table.  Miss 

Caley  was  remarking,  in 
a  decided  tone  of  voice, 
that  tliey  would  walk  tt> 
,  Fiesole  that  morning,  and 
'  Mrs.  D.  was  asserting  that 
^she  piisitively  couldn't  do 
it,  while  Doudney  listen- 
ed  to   both   of    them    in 
silence,  but,  with  a  side 
nudge  to  his  wife,  occa- 
sionally, as   much    as   to 
say,  stick  to  it !     It's  an 
up-hill  walk  of  a  couple 
■  ot  miles,  Mrs.  D. 

They  walked,  as  I 
learned  afterwards. 

As  I  left  the  hotel,  and 
turned  up  the  Amo,  on 
my  way  to  »•  The  Uffizzi," 
I  saw  a  baker's  donkey 
coming  over  the  bridge. 
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He  staggered  along  under  the  weic^ht 
of  bis  two  panniers,  one  of  which 
was  heaped  fall  of  plump  little  round 
loaves,  the  other  with  long  ones  (about 
a  yard  long,  and  as  lar^e  around  as 
my  arm ;  please  don't  interrupt  me 
again  !)  ;  and  I  immediately  compared 
him  to  Doudney  —  the  two  baskets  : 
the  two  ladies : :  donkey  :  Doudney. 
Poor  donkey  !  Poor  Doudney  ! 

For  several  tnomings  we  happened  to 
meet  at  breakfast,  and  at  so  early  an 
hour  that  we  were  usuaUy  alone.  Of 
course,  it  was  not  long  before  a  slight 
acquaintance  was  made  between  us. 
Doudney  began  it  with  meteorological 
and  slightly  axiomatic  remarks — as 
good  a% anything  to  begin  with — and, 
from  tliese  thin  table-talks,  our  amity 
expanded  into  strolls  and  smokes  along 
the  Amo,  after  breakfast  and  dinner. 
**Miss  Caley  disliked  tobacco,"  and 
I  must  do  D(»udney  the  justice  to  say, 
that,  when  off  duty,  he  was  a  good  fel- 
I0W9  had  opinions  of  his  own,  and  ex- 
pressed them  well.  One  opinion  was, 
that  he  was  disgusted  with  Italy, 
and  wished  himself  back  in  old  Eng- 
land. 

**  ni  own,*'  he  said  once,  during  the 
first  of  our  acquaintance,  **  1*11  own 
that  I  am  not  an  amateur  nor  a  connois- 
seur^ nor  even  an  admirer  of  pictures, 
and  they  are  about  all  that  is  worth 
looking  at  here.  As  for  scenery,  give 
me  Westmoreland ;  in  fact,  I'd  rather 
live  in  London  smoke  all  my  days, 
than  to  endure  this  fagging  about 
among  dingy,  dirty,  old  pictures,  with 
not  a  bit  of  decent  beef  or  mutton  for 
dinner,  and  these  thin  wines  in  the  place 
of  good,  hearty  beer.  But  my  wife  was 
getting  rather  stout,  and  Miss  Caley 
was  dying,  and  all  that,  you  know,  to 
see  the  pictures ;  so  they  packed  me 
up,  and  off  we  came.  I  don't  know 
how  much  longer  Mrs.  D.  will  stand  it, 
but  for  my  part,  I  am  heartily  tired  of 
all  these  galleries,  and  churches,  and 
walks  to  Fiesole,  and  walks  to  San 
Miniato,  and  walks  to  the  Cascine,  and 
walks  to — I'm  sure  /don't  know  where  I 
She  wonH  ride  -  Miss  Caley,  I  mean — 
she  was  brought  up  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  can  walk  like  a  post- 
man. Ah !  well,  we  must  submit 
to  the  ladies,  you  know ;  and  there's 
only  llt>me  to  do  now  —  for  I  am 
bound  I  won't  po  to  Naples ;  and  then 
I'm  back  in  Westmorelajid,  please 
God !"    and   my  friend   wiped   off  an 


imaginary  dew  of  perspiration  from  )k 
brow. 

Not  long  after  thia,  I  had  told  Doud- 
ney something  of  my  aelf ;  we  exchanged 
cards,  and  the  next  momiiig  he  gave  ae 
a  formal  introduction  to  the  ladies,  n- 
marking  particularly;  to  Miss  Caky. 
that  I  was  an  artist.  Immediately,  ti 
eyes  of  that  lady  gave  out  a  sparkle  of 
interest  in  me.  She  said  that  she  wa? 
pleased  to  make  the  acquaintance  ef 
any  one  who  was  fond  of  art;  that  the 
disliked  to  remain  in  the  midst  of  eoei 
glories  as  surrounded  us,  witfi  do  ov 
near  her  to  whom  she  might  express tW 
feelings  which  crowded  in  her  heart  f>r 
utterance.  »»  My  good  broth er-in-liw." 
she  added,  sotto  voce^  •*  has  very  Kttfc 
appreciation  of  art,  and  my  sister  doM 
not  share  my  own  euthosiasm ;  so,  1* 
you  see,  1  am  entirely  alone  ;"  and  slw 
sighed.  Of  course,  I  expressed  com- 
miseration with  the  lady,  and  madt 
some  sentimental  remark,  to  the  effect 
that  pleasures  were  doubled  whenshar«c 
with  a  sympathetic  friend. 

During  our  conver:$ation,  which  took 
place  while  leaving  the  table,  and  Bd- 
gering  in  the  break fiist-room,  Mr.  asd 
Mrs.  Doudney  were  standing  at  wait 
distance  from  us,  and  I  could  not  belf 
noticing  that  Doudney  was  indulgiiigb 
an  animated  style  of  rhetoric,  wbilf 
Mrs.  D.  was  endeavoring  to  restrain 
him  from  overt  acts  of  jubilation.  He 
frequently  looked  towards  me  with  a 
beam  in  both  eyes,  and  chuckled,  and 
**  washed  his  hands  with  invisible  soap 
in  imperceptible  water." 

The  result  of  the  acquaiutuiice,  which 
had  thus  briefly  blostsouied  into  ftiB 
flower,  between  Miss  Caley  and  me. 
was,  that  we  planned  an  excursion  fa 
that  morning,  to  visit  the  recently  da- 
covered  fresco-portrait  of  Dante,  m  die 
Bargello.  Mrs.  D.,  on  learning  ow 
intention,  expressed  her  desire  to  re- 
main in  her  room  that  morning,  haT- 
ing  letters  to  write ;  and  Mr.  D.,  to) 
his  seeming  content,  was  not  even  a^ed 
to  accompany  us.  As  soon  as  the  la- 
dies left  us-—Miss  Caley,  to  assume  her 
walking  attire — Doudney  clutched  my 
arm,  and  exploded  upon  me  with. 

"  My  boy,  I  am  uncommon  glad  to 
have  made  your  acquaintance  !  I  ?alue 
your  friendship  most  heartily,  I  assmv 
you !  You  are  an  artist,  and  all  that, 
and  are  fond  of  hunting  up  these  *oW 
masters.'  I  suppose  now  I'm  not Ue«- 
ed  with  what  my  sister  calls  •  an  appn- 
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oiation'  of  such  things,  and  I  confess, 
that  I'm  completely  knocked  up  with 
convoying  her  around  into  all  the  dirty, 
dim,  damp,  old  places  in  this  blessed 
town,  after  paintings  and  frescos,  and 
the-Lord-knows-what-all !  You're  just 
the  man  for  her  ;  just  the  man,  sir !     I 
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can  see  that  she*s  hugely  taken 
you,  already.  And  I  don't 
mind  telling  you  a  little  fact — 
just  a  piece  of  information, 
you  know — is  she  coming  1 
She's  worth  about  forty 
thousand  pounds,  my  boy ! 
All  in  her  own  nam«,  my  boy  \ 
and — here  she  comes ! 

**  Take  good  care  of  her,  Mr, 
R.  A  pleasant  morning  to  you. 
Addoo ! " 

I  had  no  time  then  to  think 
of  the  bait  with  which  Doud- 
ney  had  tickled  my  nom, 
for  Miss  Caley  was  *'  under 
whistle,"  and  whs  only  waiting 
to  take  the  pilot  on  board  ;  so 
with  an  exchange  of  sigrmlg 
with  Doudney,  whose  facial 
glowed  with  intense  satis- 
faction,  we  were  off. 

Did  I  compare  myself  to  a 
pilot  ?  I  soon  discovered  that 
I  was  rather  the  little  l>oat 
towed  astern.  With  a  donblp 
reef^  in  her  skirts,  she  still 
carried  sail  enough   to   make 


with 


about  six  knots  an  hour,  while  I,  who  am 
not  much  of  a  sailor,  was  put  to  it  to  keep 
up.  Gliding  along  through  the  narrow 
streets,  steering  dexterously  past  pud- 
dles and  priests,  dodging  the  dirt- carts, 
and  soldiers,  slipping  between  ast^on- 
ished  couples  of  citizens,  on  she  went 
with  never  a  word,  until  we 
emerged  in  the  clear  space  of 
the  square  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
at  which  place  I  managed,  by 
considerable  exertion,  to  join 
her,  in  a  state  of  perspiration 
and  short-windedness.  From 
thence  to  the  Bargello,  I  man- 
aged to  keep  at  her  elbow, 
and  we  soon  arrived  at  the 
door  of  the  old  prison. 

Miss  Caley's  knowledge  of 
-  Italian  was  limited  to  three 
words :  **  andaie  (go  on), 
^'dove'^  (where),  and  ^^quantd''' 
(how  much),  and  as  my  stock 
.was  much  more  extensive,  I 
did  the  talking,  which  procured 
us  admission  to  the  interior. 
.*:iWhen  within  the  room  in 
Y~^  which  we  found  the  fresco 
•^^^  treasure,  my  friend  showed 
symptoms  of  delight,  as  I  pre- 
pared to  make  a  sketch  of  the 
dim  profile;  she  watched  my 
progress  with  many  expressions  of 
mterest    and    pleasure ;    she    admired 
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my  ability,  she  said,  and  regretted 
that  she  had  been  denied  the  power 
which  I  possessed.  As  soon  as  I  had 
finished  tne  drawing,  I  placed  my  initials, 
and  the  date,  on  the  back  of  it,  and 
begged  her  acceptance  of  it.  She  re- 
ceived it  with  emotion.  It  was  my  first 
nibble  at  the  bait. 

But  I  will  not  spend  time  to  tell  of 
the  events  of  that  raoniing.  We  went 
from  Dante's  head  to  Michel  Anglo's 
house,  and  thence  to  the  Ufiizzi  gal- 
lery, and  rounded  to  at  the  Hotel  de 
New  York  about  an  hour  before  dinner- 
time. 

Pour  mot,  I  was  glad  to  get  to  my 
room.  I  was  tired — almost  tired  out; 
and,  besides,  I  wished  to  reflect  on  the 
words  of  Doudney,  which  had,  I  con- 
fess, made  a  deep  impression,  and  I  was 
glad  both  of  rest  and  time  for  a  quiet 
ponder. 

**  Here  am  I" — said  I,  as  I  stretched 
myself  on  the  lounge — **  a  poor  painter, 
with  just  money  enough  to  carry  me 
through  a  brief  tour  of  Italy  and  back 
to  New  York  in  the  second  cabin. 
When  I  arrive  there,  I  shall  have,  as 
capital,  a  stock  of  paints  and  brushes, 
some  little  skill  at  usin^  them,  but  not 
a  paragraph  of  reputation,  and  hardly 
a  single  friend.  She,  who 
once  inspired  me  to  win 
fame  and  friends  and  her 
own  sweet  smiles,  is  heed- 
less of  the  poor  young 
artist :  her  father's  wealth 
attracts  suitors  whom  I 
can  never  hope  to  rival." 

(There,  now,  Mrs.  R , 

you  spoiled  a  splendid 
paragraph  with  your  ill- 
timed  interruption  !  I  am 
confident  that  if  you  had 
allowed  yourself  to — Well, 
well ;  we  won't  discuss 
that  all  over  again.)  And 
I  went  on  complaining  to 
myself  of  the  sad  fate 
which  compelled  me  to 
paint  out  my  heart  for 
bread  and  butter,  and 
groaned  to  think  of  that 
last  picture  which  was 
ticketed  "for  sale"  in 
Williams  &  Stevens's  win- 
dow. 

On  the  other  hand,  here 
is  —  well,  here  are  forty 
thousand  pounds  and  Miss 
Caley !    Alas,  the  conjunc- 


tion! And  yet  I  have  seen  mm 
matches  made.  She  is  in  ezceBoi 
health  (a  **deoline"  wonld  be  prefo- 
able,  however),  and  she  is  passioiiaScIf 
fond  of  art,  and  she — ^might  be  okler. 
and  she — has  forty  thousand  powMii! 
No  more  contriving,  then,  to  spread  tfe 
smallest  possible  amount  of  monejowr 
the  broadest  possible  surface  of  tinr: 
no  more  of  the  drudgery  of  art;  op 
more  selling  of  the  creations  of  weoj 
hours  for  haggled  pittances  of  deaks' 
prices  ;  but — it  was  time  to  dress  fat 
dinner. 

At  table,  it  became  convenient  for  v 
to  occupy  a  seat  next  to  Miss  CalfT: 
but  we  conversed  but  little,  for  Doi 
ney  was  jovially  voluble,  and  uSkti 
enough  for  all  of  us.  He  had  nude 
the  acquaintance  of  a  Mr.  Brown,  t 
splendid  billiard- player,  and  he  hi^ 
taken  a  quiet  turn  up  by  the  square  of 
San  Marco,  and  had  a  look  through  ^ 
Grand  Duke's  stables.  **  Splendid  mtiif 
Arab  mare  thur  !  Head  finer  thai  i 
bit  of  sculptuer !  Eyes  like  a  chikf f 
Legs  clean  and  straight,  and  $utk  i 
pastern !" 

After  dinner,  at  Mrs.  D.'s  invitttiot 
I  accompanied  my  friends  to  their  ptr 
lor,  and  when  seated  there.  Miss  CaW 
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assumed  the  lead  in  conversation,  and, 
for  some  eood  reason,  Dondnej  retired 
into  ignoblo  silence.  He  yontured,  how- 
ever, to  take  out  his  cigar- case,  and  to 
indulge  in  semi-audible  winks  at  me. 
Miss  Caley  soon  noticed  his  actions, 
and,  turning  to  me,  remarked,  very 
blandly, 

'*  I  have  heard  that  you  artists  all 
smoke.  Is  it  so  ?  Doudney,  offer  Mr. 
R a  cigar.  I  often  envy  you  gentle- 
men the  pleasure  you  seem  to  take  in 
smoking." 

Surprise  gavcf  a  momentary  lift  to 
Doudney's  eyebrows,  and  he  immedi- 
ately came  and  pressed  his  case  into 
my  hands,  winking,  as  he  did  so,  *'  with 
the  whole  upper  half  of  his  body."  It 
was  as  much  as  to  say :  There's  for 
you,  my  boy !     Go  in  and  win  ! 

Our  cigars  lighted,  conversation  be- 
came free  and  pleasant.  Miss  Caley 
eulogized,  ma^ined,  and  glorified  every- 
thing pertaining  to  art, 
in  a  manner  which  re- 
minded me  of  that  lady 
whose  epitaph  recorded 
the  facts  that  **  She  was 
bland,  passionate,  and 
deeply  religious ; "  that 
**  she  painted  in  water- 
colors,  and  sent  several 
pictures  to  the  exhi- 
bition ;"  that  **  she  was 
second  cousin  to  Lady 
Mary  Jones ;"  and  that, 
**  *  of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.' "  The 
tendency  of  her  re- 
marks was  so  laudatory 
of  artists — **  heaven-in- 
spired beings" — that  I  was  obliged  to 
remain  silent ;  to  reply  to  her  by  even 
the  usual  ^^Yes,"  was  more  than  my 
modesty  would  allow.  With  many  of 
her  expressions  of  opinion,  I  could  and 
did  heartily  coincide.  Florence  was  the 
home  of  her  heart :  I  coincided.  She 
wished  that  she  might  spend  her  life 
there :  another  coincidence  chimed  in 
from  me.  She  must  purchase  a  villa 
just  out  of  the  city,  somewhere ;  spend 
her  winters  there ;  surround  herself 
with  the  society  of  artists ;  have  a  gal- 
lery, aiM  become  a  patron  of  art :  (coin- 
cidence No.  3) .  She  did  not  wish  to  think 
of  Rome.  Pecuniary  circumstances  en- 
abled me  to  coincide  fully  with  the  last 
remark.  But  at  this  point  Mrs.  Doud- 
ney ventured  to  put  in  a  word  about 
Easter  and  the  iUumination,  and  Mr.  D. 


asserted  that  about  the  only  thing  (?) 
he  cared  now  to  see  in  Italy,  was  the 
Pope :  and  so  the  conversation  turned 
on  the  execution  of  what  had  been  their 
plan  of  going  to  Rome  for  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Holy  Week.  Concerning 
g^inff  to  Rome,  I  had  nothing  to  say ; 
for  we  question  of  my  going  was  set- 
tled by  the  state  of  my  account  with 
Maquay  &  Packenham.  To  save  my- 
self from  exposure,  I  turned  the  sub- 
ject on  Dante :  whereupon,  Miss  Caley 
produced  my  sketch,  and  demanded  the 
admiration  for  it  of  her  relatives.  I 
must  have  other  sketches,  she  said,  and, 
with  a  singular  admixture  of  command 
and  entreaty  in  the  tone  of  her  voice, 
she  bade  me  go  and  bring  my  collection. 
I  was  only  too  glad  to  go ;  so  I  went  to 
my  room  for  my  portfolio. 

On  the  way,  I  cursed  the  fortune 
which  forbade  my  accompanying  them 
to  Rome,  and  wished  a  small  share  of 
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the  £40,000  already  in  my  possession. 
And  I  lliought — a  villa  on  the  road  to 
Fiesole,  with  a  studio  in  a  room  with  a 
northern  aspect ;  or,  a  home  there,  and 
a  studio  next  to  White's,  near  the  gar- 
den Torrigiani ;  time  and  means  to  study 
in  the  academy,  and  to  copy  pictures  in 
the  galleries,  and  similar  etceteras.  In 
my  abstraction,  I  nearly  forgot  to  take 
from  the  portfolio  a  horrid  caricature  of 
Miss  Caley,  made  a  day  or  two  after  I 
first  saw  her  at  table.  If  I  had  left 
that  in  ! 

On  my  return,  my  sketches  were 
examined  with  numerous  exclamation- 
points  of  delight. 

*•  Why,  Mr.  R ,  you  are  a  bom 

artist!  You  must  study  here  and  at 
Rome,  at  Paris — everywhere.  Your 
talents  will  raise  you  to  the  first  rank 
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among  modern  paintera.  I  never  saw 
raoh  happy  effects  in  light  and  shade.*' 
And  other  adulatory  and  eulogistic  criti- 
oisms. 

A  shade  of  sadness  must  have  crossed 
my  fece ;  for  I  thought — ah !  how  sad- 
ly ! — of  what  I  might  do,  and  of  what 
seemed  denied  to  mp.  Thoughts,  too, 
of  home  and  of  you,  Annie — despairing 
thoughts,  crowded  my  aching  heart.  The 
inspiration  of  the  love  I  had  so  long  yet 
so  hopelessly  borne  for  you,  had  not  yet 
entirely  humed  out  in  my  brain.  Yet, 
not  for  hfr,  the  proud,  cold-hearted  girl, 
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would  I  win  fame,  hut  to  show  her  that 
the  poor  artist  she  despised  was  one 
whom  even  she  might  care  to  recognize 
as  gifted  with  genius,  if  not  with  wealth. 
I  cannot  put  in  words  the  emotions  which 
made  me  silent  and  sad  in  the  presence 
of  my  admiring  friend.  She  must  have 
noticed  the  seriousness  upon  my  face, 
and  my  silence ;  for  she  closed  the  port- 
folio abruptly,  and  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  wish  her  good-evening. 

I  had  hardly  left  the  room  when 
Doudney  joined  me,  and  began,  with 
"uncommon"  earnestness,  to  shake 
both  my  hands,  with  alternations  of 
patting  me  on  the  back  vehemently. 

**  My  dear  boy,  didn't  I  say  so  !  Did 
you  see  me  wink  to  you  when  I  gave  you 
my  cigar-case  ?  Upon  my  word,  now, 
she  never  could  bear  a  cigar  before. 


positively  prohibited  the  smokiof^  < 
one  within  the  reach  of  her  iv*»- 
rather  a  long  one  it  is,  and  a  sharp  on 
too.  Come,  now,  none  of  this  deaci- 
melancholy  I  You  are  sure  tn  vi' 
My  wife  has  a  pair  of  eyes  of  herow: 
and  from  what  she  says,  I  see  the  viiit 
and  all  that— eh,  my  boy  !  all  in  a.lor*i 
perspective :  and  the  'summers  up  i 
Westmoreland,  where  she  own«  tb 
neatest  little  place  ;  and  a  month  or « 
at  Paris,  at  Meurice's,  if  you  like ;  » 
everything,  generally,  all  your  o« 
way  (Doubtful,  that/  ;thoughtI).  la 
my  boy,  it's  as  good  i 
settled,  and  youHl  do  tk 
walking  hereafter.  I'm  & 
charged,  thank  my  etm 
I'll  eivft  you  warning  (k 
you'll  earn  your  mvufj 
You've  had  a  taste  of  it ;  U 
it  is  very  healthy  exerri- 
and  you'll  need  it  after  e*-- 
finement  in  your  stn& 
you  know.  Now  we'll  c 
down  to  Rome,  by  sea, 
say,  and  as  soon  as  the  Pi^ 
gets  through  his  grand  pi 
formanoes,  we'll  get  him ; 
marry  you,  and  then  Mii 
Doudney  and  I  will  Imv 
you  to  Hpend  your  hontj 
moon — you  lucky  d'.'sl- 
where  you  like,  and  irr 
get  back  to  Westmoif'lra. 
please  God.  by  the  expi^ 
train." 

*' My  good  friend,  all  tbi 

is—" 

**  Deuce  a  bit  of  il !  X 
nonsense  about  it!  Gow 
to  Rome  with  us,  take  her  all  over  ^ 
city  ;  /  shan't  be  in  you  way.  Tiil 
pictures  to  her,  make  sketches  for  b« 
and  nil  that." 

"  But,  my  fi-iend,  I  can't  afford  v:^? 
to  Rome.  I  am  poor,  I  must  tell  tm 
and—" 

**Poor?  That's  just  the  reason  f' 
invosting  what  you  have,  in  this  stock 
It's  in  the  market  for  just  such  bnver 
as  yourself.  Take  it  at  your  owi 
price." 

*•  But  listen  to  me !  I  must  be  fraol 
with  you.  I  have  exactly  three  paal*i: 
my  pocket— for  I  have  just  naid  m- 
bill  hero  up  to  this  date— and  until  m' 
next  remittance  comes — about  a  fwt 
night  from  now— I  shall  be  livinff  her 
on  appearances.  And  when  that  lotOK 
and  one  other,  I  shall   have  seen  th 
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Ust  ii(  it.  I  must  turn  back  to  wards 
Havre,  and  manage  to  save  enough  to 
got  rae  home  from  there  in  the  steerage 
of  »orao  ship  or  other.  You  see  that 
my  going  to  Rome  with  you,  is  out  of 
the  qaestion." 

Mr,  D.  made  mo  no  reply.  His 
handa  were  plunged  in  his  pockets,  and 
his  mind  in  thought.  Suddenly  start- 
ing from  bis  revene^ 

•*  I  forgot  f*  said  he.  *'mT  wife  told 
mo  to  inquire  about  the  wa«>liiiig.  She 
has  lost  a  night-cap.  or  something  of 
the  kind.  Excuse  me.  Pll  aee  you 
about  tliia  to-morrow  morning,  Au  re- 
mor  .'''^ond  I  was  left  to  my  medita- 
tions. 

1  spent  that  night  in  Btrango  thoughts, 
and  stranger  dreams.  But  I  ^hall  not 
.inflict  them  on  you,  Annie.  You  will 
'he  anxious  to  hear  tlio  stiiry,  and  as  it 
IS  getting  late,  I  fihall  omit  several 
dplendid  opportunities  for  sentirnental 
reveries*  "and  nil  that/*  as  Doudney 
would  »ay,  and  hurry  on  witli  the 
events. 

The  nejtt  momingt  at  bn'akfast.  Miss 
Caiey  informed  us  that  she  had  made 


up    her  mind  to  proceed  at  oiioe  to 
Rome. 

"  For  your  sakes  (turning  to  her  rela- 
tives), I  sacrifice  my  own  preferences, 
for  I  should  be  content  to  remain  here, 
and  we  will  start  for  Home  as  soon  am 
possible. 

**Daudney,  my  dear  (very  blandly), 
get  us  a  vettura  to-day  or  to-mor- 
row— ** 

*'  But  my  dear  sister,  the  land 
route — " 

♦*  But,  my  dear  brother*  I  have  made 
up  my  mind.  You  can  go  by  sea,  if 
you   choose,   for   I   am   sure  that  our 

friend,  Mr.  R *  will  accent  of  a  seat 

in  our  vettura,  and  give  us  the  pleasure 
of  hi*  company"  (A  smile  so  r^n/ bland). 

♦*  Don't  bo  a  fool/*  said  sense  to  me, 
'*  and  refuse  good  fortune  when  it  is 
thrown  at  you/' 

**With  pleasure,  Miss  Culey,  and 
with  many  thanks.  I  had  not  intended 
to  go  to  Rome  at  present  (winks  be* 
tween  Doudney  and  me) ;  but  I  cannot 
deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
that  shrine  of  art  with  such  a  frif^nd  as 
yourself.** 


P^^ 
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Well ;  arning*?ment«  wit*  mado,  and 

we  were  to  start  f  »r  SJ*»uno  next  day,  to 

takit  vettuni  fmm  th*«iKH'  to  Borne.    TU 

orrow  II  little  from  Donduey.  1  bought 

,  and  IruMt  to  luck  ;  f»»r  if  evt^'  furtuuft 

weinrd   inclined   U)  befriend   mis   nhe 

oei  now  ♦  she  lead^^  tno  on,  and  \i  I 
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g#t  into  trouble,  she  must  g«t  me  oaf 
of  it. 

The  inland  journey  to  Rome,  from 
Sionna,  may  have  uttructttins  in  sum- 
iner,  but  during  the  mouth  of  March, 
iiiy  ad  vie  o  to  travelers  is,  to  k»>  by  way 
\A    t^ivita   Vi^cchia,      For  five   weary 
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dars  we  t>il*d  &l:cg.  wias  raia.  or  f3.?w. 
and  irizii.  &L  caj.  a:.'i  drtr<i&ole  aiar- 
ter*.  in  inary  old  'iJif  z*.:.  at  nlzfct. 
E&riy  ia  the  joaraey.  I  ca-a^tt  cr-ld- 
whUe  trani;-ine  in  ih*-  r^n  Wii  Mi** 
C-irv.  t..  «r«  th*  xn:rn:r  -i-f  a-.aie 
rr.;~=rib!*  villi^ie rnotrch — I  f rrzr-:  wfcere 
— and  this  zr^w  into  a  fevf^r.  Dorinzth^ 
!a*t  t«"  :■  divi  I  »a.*  asabl-e  to  h.:-Ii  up  mj 
h'^ad.  ar.d  wkt-n  we  entered  tte  ^ort'a 
cA  Pi-.r-.-I '.  and  Mi?*  Calev  wci^i-erri 
t"  me.  ••  We  are  in  R>rLe.."  I  ra:c«d 
CIV  head  tVm  her  «V. •-■aider  eazed  one 
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moment  .ib«ut  me.  and  knew  no  more 
until  I  aw..ke  one  momine.  a^  it  were 
£r««m  sleep,  beneath  the  curtains  of  a 
comfortable  bed.  Miss  Caley  sat  near 
the  b<=-d.  l«'okinir  at  the  papers  in  my 
portfolio,  tfut  I  had  not  strength  to 
speak  to  her.  In  utter  weakness,  I 
cl-j.-^ed  my  eyes  a^ain.  and  thanked 
God  f«)r  iitV  and  friends.  At  a  later 
hour,  as  she  Ieane«l'iver  me,  and  parted 
my  hair,  and  kissed  my  forehead,  I 
whispered,  '•  God  bless  y«»u  I"  which 
startled  her  int-j  a  glow  of  surprise  and 
happinesj. 

1  need  not  dwell  on  the  incidents  of 
my  convalescence.  Indeed,  when  I 
think  f.f  all  that  happ*^ned  during  that 
Roman  experience  of  mine.  I  am  un- 
willing to  speak  of  all  the  acts  of  tender, 
thoughtful  kmdness  with  which  Mif«s 
Cal-y  buried  herself  fnr  me.  Every- 
ihitts  was   done  that  her  heart  could 


sjgjBsefStm  or  her  pta^e  procnrie 
nars*  was  an  elderiv  coniaciu 
remember  her  portrait  in  hit  i 
bi.iok. in  Afr>^>i;»^  oMtmne.  fm 
c«Ts  carae  in  a»  often  as  tbri 
permitted  to.  "  ICss  Caley  n 
Tou  as  her  own  prop**rtv.  mr  c-y 
£ce  z3ard«  her  treasnre  like  i 
and  all  tha:,"  *aij  I>>adneT.  oc, 
when  we  were  aloce. 

My  feelings  towards  ot  beneft- 

as  that  time — .      WelL  l"se«  r^.a 

care  to  hear  aboct  the  feelings,  a; 

go  on  with  tfae^stor 

It  was  on  a  susdt 

n*>3n-  in  earir  Arn] 

MiAS    Calev  'ana  I 

«ittin^  on  a  mrfr  e 

Dear  the  erave  of  I 

in    the  Ziic^lish  tra 

groand. 

How  pleasantly^ 
to  me  the  memi-rrc 
Italian  afternoon : 
mellow  haziness  soi 
the  tone  of  the  gni 
ruins  around  us,  zz 
mild  sanlii'ht  gare; 
goldt-n  hue  to  near- 
ject*.  Tr.e  irrc^. 
ij  ^^*='rds  hall  brcrkec.^ 
hansrs  over  the  i 
d-^tred  praTe  of  * 
-  Keat#,"  made  sad  i 
music  beneath  the  fi 
the  harmt^nv  .-f  a; 
light  and  frWrancr 
my  convalescent  la: 
added  to  mv  sasc^r 
ties  f.-^r  the  enjoyment  of  the  ^ 
beauties  of  the  time  and  place, 
all  this,  a  conscioa$ness  .:f  the  v 
debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owed  : 
kind  friend  who  sat  by  mv  side,  afi 
my  very  heart,  .ind  vou  oannVw.^ 
Annie,  that  I  took  her  w^iliE<^  La 
mine  and — .  *^ 

Just  at  that  crisis,  up  came 
Diiudneys.  They  had  left  u?  & 
gate  i^i  the  burying- ground,  to  wa 
their  ride  t -wards  the  aqueduct, 
had  returned  at  an  xnterostinjr  m-.-; 
A-s  six-n  as  they  j.nne  J  us,  Sliss  I 
seized  the  arm  of  her  sister,  and 
wanJered  off  among  the  prave-sl 
Doudney  and  I  were  thus  left  to^ 
and  he  improved  the  occasi.»n  'b 
dulging  in  a  high  degree  of  g« 
congratuliitiitns. 

"  I  know  all  about  it,"»  swd  h,\  t 
compound  wink  and  a  tenderish  pj 


my  rib^.  '*I  understand  the  matter 
perfectly,  my  boy !  It  was  just  such  a 
loggy  aftf^moon  as  this  that  Sarah  and 
I  mated  in.  There*s  no  resistini^  thorn 
in  the  spring  of  the  year.  Give  me 
your  hand,  my  boy  1  I  wb!i  you  joy, 
and  all  that.  I  do,  'pon  my  word,  and 
no  joking !" 

"  My  dear  Doudney,  I  am  not  by  any 
Beans  strong  yet,  and  tlua  euerrating 

[losphere — " 

**0h,  yes!  Certainly!  The  ^  ^^ 
atmosphtrt,  and  all  that  soft  ^  '♦*^' 
of  thing!     I  understand  !** 

*'  But  really,  Doudney,  1 
wish  you  would  call  thu  ladies 
and  hi^lp  me  to  the  carriage, 
for  I  fold  faint." 

•*  Faint  /  Oh,  yes,  fnnt ! 
A  pood  symptom,  tbftt !  /was 
faint ;  you  might  have  knock* 
ed  ni«  down  with  a  fcatbor. 
But  you  iio  look  white  about 
the  lips !  Come,  Til  help  yon 
to  the  gate,  and  then  TJl  call 
the  girls,  and  we*  11  drive  homi* 
post-haste*  Perhaps  Miss  Cu-  . 
ley  has  some  salts  or  ^omc'* 
thmg  to  relievo  your  kind  of 
faininess.  Come^  lean  on 
me/* 

I  believe  I  fdntod  in  tho 
carriage,  for  I  rem  ember  no 
more,  distinctly,  until  I  ob- 
ervrd  that  wo  wens  rid  Lug 
Rptdly  towards  home.  My 
head   was    resting    on    Mrs* 
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*'  Leave  me  alone  now,  Doadney ; 
that's  a  good  boy.  Pm  over  the  faint : 
all  I  need  now  is  to  lie  down  and  take  a 
good  nap.** 

As  soon  as  the  door  olosed  behind 
him,  I  locked  it,  and  threw  myself  on 
the  bod ;  then  I  got  up  and  walked  the 
floor ;  then  the  oed  again ;  then  the 
floor. 

Good  Heavens  I  Am  I  a  sane  man, 
or  only  a  weak,  faint  boy!    Have  I 

gone  and  sold  myself  to    that ! 

Sold — yes !  and  the  price-mark  sticks 
on  my  back— £40,000 ! 

But  I  do  most  certainly  feel  very 
grateful  to  Miss  Caley,  and  I  have  great 
affec — esteem  for  her. 

Esteem! — And  here  a  thought  or 
two  came  into  my  head  of  Annie — 
Annie  Clayton. 

Fool !  to  link  yourself  with  chains — 

golden  chains    even — to  this  (I 

called  her  by  an  opprobrious  epithet 
then,  Annie)  while  a  hope  remains — a 
whisper  of  hope ! 

Get  thee  gone  !  I  will — I  will — I 
will  get  out  of  this  scrape,  in  some 
way! 

But  how  /  I  am  well  enough  to  leave 
this  cursed  city ;  but  I  haven^t  a  baioc- 
eho  in  my  pocket;  and,  of  course,  it 
would  be  rather  too  mean  to  leave  in 
debt  to  any  one. 

The  bright  thought  just  then  came 
into  my  head,  that  my  remittance  might 
have  arrived  at  the  banker*i».  Our  ho- 
tel was  not  far  from  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna.  I 
threw  on  a  cloak  and 
very  quietly  stole  out  of 
the  house.  I  found  the 
excellent  Mr.  Hooker  in 
his  inner  room. 

**  Has  anything  arrived 
forme?" 

"Yes,  sir;  our  house 
at  Florence  has  received 
and  forwarded  these 
three  letters." 

You  may  imagine  that 
I  opened  them  eagerly. 
The  first  was  from  Dun- 
can dc  Sherman,  and 
contained  £50.  The  sec- 
ond was  from  Charley 
B— — .  He  wrote  of 
home  news,  and  these 
sentences  made  such  an 
*  \  on  me  that  I 

ery  word : 
and  asked 


very  kindly  after  yon  the  other  nigk^ 
at  a  party.  She  saya  tiiat  she  is  un 
you  will  come  home  a  great  painter  m 
of  these  days." 

If  that  had  only  come  a  week  be- 
fore! 

The  third  letter  was  also  from  Dob- 
oan  dc  Sherman,  and,  to  my  grpat  vb- 

prise,  I  read ,      Well  you  know  afl 

about  that,  Annie.  It  was  the  letter 
which  sent  me  three  hundred  dollan,  ai 
pay  in  advance  for  a  picture.  It  vis 
sent  anonymously,  yoa  know,  sod  I 
have  often  told  you  with  what  astooiik- 
ment  I  read  it.  It  was  long  aftenrtidi 
that  I  learned  the  generosity  of  ym 
father.  Do  you  suppose  that  he  woaU 
have  sent  it  if  he  had  guessed  yourM- 
ings  towards  the  poor  artist  whom  be 
so  nobly  encouraged  ? 

I  must  hasten  on  the  denouemot 
of  my  story.    It's  after  twelve  o'clock! 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  bat  I 
determined,  if  possible,  to  leave  Rome 
the  next  morning,  by  the  diligence  hi 
Civita  Vecchia.  Mr.  Hooker  under- 
took to  get  my  vises  for  me,  as  &r  u 
Leghorn ;  and,  after  getting  from  his 
a  twenty-pound  note,  which  I  knew 
would  be  sufficient  to  cover  my  indebt- 
edness to  Miss  Caley,  for  the  jounej. 
hotel-charges,  and  everything,  I  re- 
turned to  my  room,  undiscovered.  That 
evening  I  spent  an  hour  or  more  io 
writing  to  Miss  Caley.  I  wish  I  had 
kept  a  copy  of  the  letter ;   but  you  may 
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be  sure  that  I  wrote  a  reiy  proper  one. 

Sudden    and   unexpected   news   from 

home ;  regret  at  the  necessity  which  tore 

me  away ;  parting  words  undesirable ; 

hope  to  meet  again ;  the  inclosed  check 

to  cover  everything  but  my  debt  to 

her   for    kindness;    love 

to   the    Doudneys;    and 

"Yours  most  gratefally 

and  sincerely*' — that  was 

the  amount  of  it.  I  forgot: 

I  bequeathed  to  her  my 

portfolio  of  sketches,  as  a 

fOQvenir. 

In  the  morning  I  was 
off  by  daylight. 

That  old  portfolio  in 
the  comer  is  uie  one.  It 
was  forwarded  to  me  at 
Paris  by  Mr.  Hooker.  I 
looked  through  it  care- 
fully for  letters;  but 
there  were  none.      The 


sketch  of  Dante  was  missing,  however, 
and  that  is  the  **  last  Imk  "  between  me 
and  Miss  Caley. 

Almost  asleep,  I  declare!    Why,  / 
thought  it  was  a  very  interesting  story 
Annie,  ^n-nie ' 


MISS  CALKT  :  k   RKMINISCEITCK. 


TO    CRAWFORD'S    STATUE    OF    '^AMERICA. 

FAIR  daughter  of  the  nations !    Is  it  thon, 
With  miogled  air  of  softness  and  command, 
Who  crown'st  with  stars  thy  pure  and  ample  brow, 

And  hold'st  an  empire's  guerdons  in  thy  hand  ? 
Grand  is  thy  presence !-- glorious  with  the  grace 

And  vigorous  freshness  of  thy  morning  prime ; 
And  tender  dreams  of  youth  upon  thy  face 

Linger  'mid  dreams  of  power  that  dawn  sublime. 
Serene  and  clear,  thy  vision-lighted  eye 

Fronts  the  blue  heaven  that  guards  thy  sulject  land, 
'Neath  whose  wide  dome  thy  trackless  forests  lie, 

In  whose  pure  air  thy  fortress  mountains  stand. 
Thou  hear*st  far  off  the  voice  of  either  sea 

Call  to  thine  eastern  and  thy  western  shores, 
And  on  thine  ear  the  murmur  vast  and  free. 

Of  winds  that  sweep  thy  wide  savannahs,  pours. 
A  regal  virgin,  strong  of  heart  and  will, 

Whose  lofty  faith  subdues  her  maiden  fears, 
Who  bids  the  impetuous  soul  of  youth  be  still, 

And  looks  undaunted  to  the  coming  years. 
Who  with  calm  pulse  surveys  her  vast  dominion, 

Trusts  to  herself  and  Heaven  in  danger's  hour. 
And  bids  her  eagle,  with  half-folded  pinion. 

Lay  at  her  feet  the  tokens  of  her  power. 
Rise,  fair,  prophetic  marble !    Lift  thy  head 

O'er  the  broad  realm  whose  type  thou  yet  shalt  be, 
When,  with  auroral  grace  around  her  shed, 

She  stands,  majestic,  strong,  serene,  like  thee. 
When,  empress  of  herself,  she  holds  in  sway 

The  exulting  vigor  of  her  fervid  youth, 
And  lifts  her  pure  young  forehead  to  the  day, 

Crowned  with  the  stars  of  honor,  faith,  and  truth. 
When  deeds  of  living  light  her  form  enshrine. 

Like  etar-gemmcd  robes ;  and  when  her  steadfast  eye 
Forever  seeks  the  eternal  heavens  like  thine. 

While  idle  at  her  feet  her  symbol  arrows  lie. 
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MEMOIRS   OF    GEORGE   SAND.* 
SECOND  ARTICLE. 


IN  our  preyioas  article  on  the  bio- 
graphy of  George  Sand,  we  left  the 
studious  child,  at  six  or  seven  years  of 
age,  receiving  the  elements  of  a  desul- 
tory education  under  the  guidance  of 
the  inevitable  Desohartres,  and  uttering 
an  occasional  protest  against  the  pe- 
dantic tasks  which  formed  the  unsavory 
nutriment  of  her  opening  mind.  She 
resided  chiefly  at  Nohant,  pursuing  the 
same  routine,  until  she  arrived  at  the 
age  of  early  womanhood.  The  only 
studies,  in  which  she  took  a  real  inter- 
est, were  history,  geography,  music,  and 
elegant  literature.  Her  teaching  was  of 
a  smgularly  mechanical  character.  She 
was  made  to  learn  merely  for  the  sake 
of  learning,  without  regard  to  its  effect 
on  her  happiness,  or  her  moral  improve- 
ment Her  affection  for  her  grand- 
mother led  her  to  overcome  her  aversion 
to  the  insipid  lessons  which  were  forced 
upon  her;  she  committed  to  memory 
innumerable  verses  of  poetry,  of  which 
she  could  not  comprehend  the  meaning ; 
delved  over  the  wearisome  pa^es  of 
Latin  classics ;  studied  the  art  of  versi- 
fication, which  was  like  putting  her 
natural  poetic  talent  into  a  straight- 
jacket;  and  puzzled  out  interminable 
sums  in  arithmetic*  which  was  so  repug- 
nant to  her  taste,  that  she  could  scarcely 
add  up  a  column  of  figures  without  an 
attack  of  vertigo.  As  a  sort  of  com- 
pensation, she  plunged  into  the  depths 
of  history,  and,  studying  it  in  her  own 
way,  made  it  a  source  of  perpetual 
amusement.  She  regarded  it  entirely 
in  its  picturesque  and  romantic  aspect. 
The  lofty  characters  which  it  exhibits, 
the  beautiful  actions,  the  strange  adven- 
tures, the  poetic  narratives,  with  which 
it  abounds,  inspired  her  with  intense 
enthusiasm,  and  she  found  the  greatest 
delight  in  clothing  them  with  her  own 
language,  and  repeating  them  for  the 
edification  of  the  family.  In  this  way, 
she  first  got  the  taste  of  blood  as  a 
writer,  first  learned  to  enjoy  the  plea- 
sures of  composition.  Her  little  his- 
torical recitals  were  highly  satisfactory 
to  her  grandmother,  who  thought  so 
well  of  their  execution,  that  she  ceased 


to  insist  on  their  fidelity  to  the  origina] 
The  incipient  authoress*  by  degreee 
struck  out  a  path  of  her  own,  ai^  it 
stead  of  summing  up  the  volumes  s^ 
had  read,  indulged  in  personal  commenti 
and  descriptions. 

''I  was  more  philosophical,"  shet^ 
us,  ''than  my  profane  historians,  mon 
enthusiastic  than  my  sacred  hbtonm 
Yielding  full  scope  to  my  emodooi. 
without  attempting'  to  agree  with  tk 
judgment  of  my  authors,  I  colored  mj 
recitals  with  the  hues  of  my  on 
thought,  and  I  even  remember  that  I 
did  not  abstain  from  giving  a  little  em- 
bellishment to  the  dryness  of  certaa 
details.  I  changed  no  essential  facU: 
but,  when  an  insignificant  or  ambigaow 
personage  fell  into  my  hands,  obeyisf 
an  unconquerable  impulse  of  Ami,  I 
gave  to  him  such  a  character  as  I  coo^ 
naturally  deduce  from  his  position  a 
station  in  the  general  drama.  Uoa'ok 
to  submit  blindly  to  the  judgment  of  tiK 
author,  if  I  did  not  always  justify  wbit 
he  condemned,  I  at  least  undertook  k> 
explain  and  palliate  it.  If  I  found  bis 
too  cold  towards  the  objects  of  my  en- 
thusiasm, I  gave  myself  up  to  my  oin 
ardor,  diffusing  it  over  my  narratiT«in 
terms  that  often  drew  forth  a  smile  from 
my  grandmother  by  their  naTvet^  of  ei- 
nggeratiou." 

She  pursued  almost  the  same  prooes? 
in  her  musical  studies.  She  faithfoll; 
performed  the  dry  tasks  enjoined  by 
her  teacher,  learning,  with  caie,  tbe 
pieces  she  was  to  play  to  her  gnmd- 
mother;  but,  when  she  felt  tolenblj 
sure  of  success,  she  would  arrange  then 
in  her  own  fashion,  adding  new  phraaei. 
changing  the  regular  forms,  improvis- 
ing at  random,  sin^ng',  playing,  u^ 
composing  both  music  and  words. 

At  about  the  age  of  twelve,  she  begtf 
to  try  her  hand  at  writing,  without  dK 
aid  of  her  historical  authors.  She  com- 
posed several  descriptive  pieces,  ii 
which  moonlight  and  shady  valleji 
played  an  important  part.  These  wa 
the  applause  of  partial  readers  ;  bat  flb( 
was  not  to  be  flattered  into  any  convic 
tion  of  her  own  merits.     Even  at  tiiii 


*  Hittoire  de  ma  Vie.    Par  Mme.  Qkorok  Sand     IStomat.    Paris,  1853. 
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early  age,  she  had  an  instinolive  sense 
of  art,  which  led  her  to  judge  her  own 

SroductioDS  hj  an  ideal  standard,  and 
ins  to  become  conscious  of  their  im- 
perfections. From  that  time,  she  felt 
the  sentiment  which  she  has  never  lost, 
that  there  is  something  more  in  the  soul 
than  can  be  embodied  in  form ;  that,  as 
no  art  can  represent  the  charm  expe- 
rienced amid  the  freshness  of  nature,  so 
no  experience  can  do  justice  to  the 
spontaneous  force  of  our  inward  emo- 
tions. Hence,  she  has  never  felt  any 
complacency  in  her  own  literary  efforts. 
**  I  have  never  been  satisfied,"  says  she, 
"with  anything  I  have  ever  written, 
from  my  first  essays  when  twelve  years 
old  to  the  productions  of  my  advanced 
life.  I  say  this  from  no  modesty  on  my 
part.  Whenever  I  have  seen  or  felt 
any  subject  of  art,  I  have  hoped,  I  have 
pleasantly  believed,  that  I  could  repre- 
sent it  as  it  had  come  to  me.  I  have 
thrown  myself  into  it  with  ardor.  I 
have  completed  my  task,  sometimes 
with  lively  pleasure,  and  sometimes,  in 
?niting  the  last  page,  I  have  said  to  my- 
self: *This  time,  I  have  succeeded 
well.'  But  I  could  never  read  the  proof 
without  saying:  *This  is  not  at  all  the 
thing.  I  have  dreamed,  and  felt,  and 
conceived  this  quite  differently.  This 
is  cold,  out  of  place,  too  much  said,  and 
not  enough  said !'  And  if  the  work  had 
not  been  the  property  of  a  publisher,  I 
should  have  thrown  it  into  a  comer, 
with  the  intention  of  revising  it,  where 
it  would  have  been  forgotten  in  the  at- 
tempt to  accomplish  another." 

Soon  after  her  first  attempt  at  ori- 
ginal composition,  she  became  the  sub- 
ject of  a  singular  experience,  combining 
artistic  taste  with  religious  sentiment, 
which  shows  the  innate  tendency  of  her 
character  to  pass  the  limits  of  conven- 
tionalism both  in  act  and  opinion. 
From  her  earliest  childhood,  she  had 
felt  the  impulse  to  create  an  interior 
world  of  her  own,  a  world  of  imagination 
and  poetry  ;  and  this,  at  length,  ripened 
into  the  wish  of  also  constructing  a  re- 
ligious and  philosophical  world  for  her- 
self. In  the  course  of  her  studies,  she 
read  the  Hiad  and  Jerusalem  Delivered. 
On  finishing  their  perusal,  she  felt  sad 
that  they  had  so  soon  come  to  an  end. 
The  impression  they  made  on  hor  mind 
was  deep  and  powerful.  Not  only  the 
beauty  and  tenderness  of  those  poems, 
but  their  religious  significance,  took 
possession  of  her  imagination.     They 


awakened  in  her  heart  the  need  of  a  re- 
ligious sentiment,  if  not  of  a  definite 
belief — as  she  had  never  been  taught  a 
religion,  she  found  it  necessary  to  make 
one  of  her  own.  A  dreaming,  frank- 
hearted,  solitary  child,  left,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  herself,  and  already  absorbed 
in  the  pursuit  of  an  ideal,  she  could  not 
imagine  a  world — an  idealized  humanity 
without  placing  an  ideal  being  at  its 
head.  The  sublime,  creative  God  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  sublime  fatality, 
Jupiter,  did  not  speak  with  directness 
enough  to  her  heart.  She  perceived 
the  relations  of  the  Supreme  Power 
with  nature,  but  did  not  feel  its  pre- 
sence in  humanity.  "  I  did  then,"  says 
she,  "  what  humanity  had  done  before 
me.  I  sought  for  a  mediator — an  inter- 
mediate person — a  God-man — a  divine 
friend  of  our  unhappy  race."  Homer 
and  Tasso,  who  formed  the  crowning- 
point  in  her  first  studies  of  Pagan  and 
Christian  poetry,  only  caused  embar- 
rassment by  their  descriptions  of  so 
many  great  or  terrible  divinities.  She 
was  at  a  loss  which  to  choose  among 
such  a  number.  She  was  preparing  for 
her  first  communion,  but  tne  catechism 
was  a  perfect  riddle  to  her.  The  Gos- 
pel narrating  the  divine  drama  of  the 
life  and  deam  of  Jesus,  drew  secret  tor- 
rents of  tears  from  her  eyes.  Still  the 
atmosphere  which  she  breathed  could 
not  fail  to  infect  her  mind  with  a  taint 
of  skepticism.  Her  grandmother,  who 
was  one  of  the  strong-minded  women 
of  her  day,  carefully  guarded  her 
against  all  tendency  to  superstition,  and 
thus  she  was  led  to  doubt  the  received 
faith  of  the  Church.  But  this  only  in- 
creased her  wish  to  construct  a  religion 
for  herself.  "Since  all  religion  is  a 
fiction,"  she  would  reason,  "  let  us 
make  a  romance  which  shall  be  a  reli- 
gion, or  a  religion  which  shall  be  a  ro- 
mance. I  do  not,  indeed,  believe  in  my 
romances,  but  they  give  me  as  much 
happiness  as  if  I  believed  in  them." 
Indulging  in  such  dreams,  one  night  a 
name  and  personal  form  came  into  her 
head.  The  name  had  no  meaning,  but 
was  merely  a  casual  combination  of 
syllables,  such  as  is  formed  in  dreams. 
This  became  the  title  of  her  romance 
and  the  God  of  her  religion.  The 
phantom,  thus  bodied  forth  in  her  ima- 
gination, remained,  for  a  long  time,  her 
religoius  ideal.  He  was  the  pure  crea- 
tion of  her  brain.  Pure  and  charitable 
as    Christ,    radiant  and    beautiful    as 
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Qabriel,  he  oombined  the  grace  of  the 
nymphs  with  the  poetic  soul  of  Orpheus. 
Less  austere  than  the  Christian  Qod, 
and  more  spiritual  than  those  of  Homer, 
he  was  clothed  with  every  attribute  of 
loveliness  and  strength  that  forms  the 
ideal  of  humanity.  At  times,  even,  he 
appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  woman.  '*  I 
wished,"  says  she,  "  to  love  him  as  a 
friend,  as  a  sister,  while  I  adored  him  as 
a  god."  To  complete  the  enchantment, 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  not  be 
entirely  free  from  human  errors  and 
weaknesses.  Hence,  she  clothed  him 
with  an  excess  of  kindness  and  indul- 
gence. His  existence  presented  a  series 
of  trials,  of  sufferings,  of  persecutions, 
of  martyrdoms.  Each  of  tne  phases  of 
his  human  existence  formed  the  subject 
of  a  book  or  canto  of  her  imaginary 
poem.  In  touching  the  earth,  he  be- 
came man  or  woman,  and  sometimes 
the  supreme  God,  of  whom,  after  all,  he 
was  only  the  heavenly  messenger,  placed 
over  the  moral  government  of  our 
planet,  would  prolong  his  exile  in  the 
world  as  a  punishment  for  his  too  great 
love  and  pity  towards  men.  Without 
a  line  being  written,  this  poem  extended 
to  more  than  a  thousand  cantos,  and 
finally  took  complete  possession  of  the 
young  enthusiast,  removing  her  from 
the  sphere  of  the  real  world  by  its  sweet 
hallucinations. 

While  in  this  state  of  poetic  excite- 
ment, the  mystic  dreamer  was  placed 
in  a  convent  in  Paris,  for  the  purpose 
of  finishing  her  education,  and  gaining 
those  accomplishments  which  were  in- 
compatible with  her  life  of  rural  and 
almost  wild  freedom  at  Nohant.  The 
English  convent,  a  religious  house 
established  by  the  Catholic  exiles  from 
England  during  the  commonwealth,  was 
the  institution  selected  for  her  tem- 
porary residence,  and  in  due  time  she 
was  installed  as  a  boarding-scholar 
within  its  dusky  walls.  Everything 
was  new  to  the  young  country-^rl. 
She  did  not  recover  from  her  astonish- 
ment for  several  days.  The  superior 
of  the  convent  was  an  English  lady,  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  but 
still  preserving  her  good  looks,  although 
the  amplitude  of  her  person  was  in  sin- 
gular contrast  with  the  delicacy  of  her 
mind.  She  had  reason  to  pride  her- 
self on  being  a  woman  of  the  world,  her 
manners  were  dignified  and  elegant, 
■he  sDoke  French  gracefully,  though 
not  accent,  and  in  her  eye 


there  was  a  more  decided  expresnoacf 
self-satisfactioii  and  saioasm  tfaaa  of 
holy  contemplation.  Her  deportneit 
was  gentle  and  oonciliatorj,  bodi  to- 
wards the  nuna  and  the  pnpils.  od 
she  thus  acquired  their  oonndence  ad 
regard. 

In  this  novel  scene,  the  young  Ai- 
rore  soon  found  herself  at  home,  mi 
was  happier  than  she  had  ever  been  b^ 
fore.    The  confinement  of  tiie  school 
however,  did  not  agree  with  her  htthk 
She  suffered  for  want  of  the  firee  lir 
and  woodland  rambles  at  Nohant.    TV 
pupils  were  subject  to  the  strictest  nlai 
of  the  cloister.     They  were  allowed  ts 
go  out  but  twice  a  month,  and  could  not 
pass  a  night  away  from  the  convent  ex- 
cept at  new-year*8.     They  heard  mia 
in  the  chapel,  received  visits  in  the  pv- 
lor,  where,  also,  they  took  their  special 
lessons — the  teacher  on  one  side  of  iSx 
bars,  and  the  pupils  on  the  other.    A3 
the  windows  of   the     convent,   wlndi 
looked  upon  the  street,  were  not  obIj 
grated,  but  furnished  with  heavy  ear- 
tains.    It  was  really   a  prison,  but  i 
prison  with  a  large  garden,  and  a  Di- 
merous society.     Auroro    remained  a 
the  convent   for  three    years,   dnriqg 
which  time,  her  moral    nature  undo^ 
went  several  marked    changes.     Tht 
first  year,  she  was   more    the   spoOed 
child  than  ever ;  the  second  year,  ^ 
suddenly    passed    to    an    ardent    and 
troubled  devotion,  while,  the  third  year, 
she  joined  to  this  state  of  mind  a  f^- 
ing  of  calmness,  repose,  and  serene  ioy. 
The  transition  from  comparative  religi- 
ous indifference,   to  a   oeep  sense  of 
spiritual  things,  which   took    place  in 
her  fifteenth  year,  is  what  she  oalls  her 
conversion,  and  forms  the  subject  of 
one  of  the  most  curious  episodes  in  her 
autobiography.     Her  soul  was  plunged 
into  the  depths  of   mysticism.     The 
formulas  of  the  Church,  though  rigidly 
observed,    gave    her    no    satisfaction. 
She  would  pass  hours  before  the  altar 
in  the  ecstasy  of  devotion.      Her  whole 
nature  was  absorbed  in  a  sublime  dream 
of  eternal  love.     No  subsequent  intel- 
lectual delight  could  compare   with  the 
rapt  sense  of  the  Infinite  which  pervaded 
her  being.     The  year  thus  passed  away, 
leaving  her  in  the  most  complete  beati- 
tude.    Every  Sunday  she  received  the 
communion,  and,  sometimes,  two  days 
in  succession.     With  unquestioning  en- 
thusiasm, she  embraced    the   Catholic 
doctrine  of  identification  with  Gh>d  in 
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this  sacrament.  She  was  taught  that 
••  God  is  in  you — he  palpitates  in  your 
heart — he  mis  your  whole  being  with 
his  divinity — graoe  circulates  in  you 
with  the  blood  in  your  yeins."  She 
felt  that  the  miracle  was  performed  in 
herself.  Like  St.  Therese,  she  glowed 
with  a  holy  fire,  she  neither  eat,  nor 
slept,  and  was  scarcely  conscious  of 
the  motion  of  her  body  as  she  walked. 
No  austerity  was  a  tried.  She  was  con- 
scious of  nothing  in  herself  to  sacrifice, 
or  to  change.  She  experienced  no 
weakness  m>m  fasting.  The  rosary, 
which  she  wore  round  her  neck,  drew 
blood,  but  it  gave  her  an  agreeable  sen- 
sation rather  than  pain.  She  was  lost 
to  the  consciousness  of  the  body — it  no 
longer  existed  for  her.  She  was  dis- 
creet, obedient,  laborious  without  an 
e£fbrt.  It  cost  her  nothing  to  bring  her 
actions  into  accordance  with  her  faith. 

The  hour  of  disenchantment  arrived 
before  she  left  the  convent.  After 
passing  through  many  scenes  which 
tended  to  destroy  illusions,  she  found 
herself  in  a  state  of  perturbation  and 
uncertainty.  One  evening,  upon  enter- 
bag  the  church,  she  could  not  pray. 
2er  bodily  health  had  be^n  to  fail  m 
onsequence  of  protracted  austerities. 
For  several  days  she  felt  no  access  of 
her  wonted  fervor.  She  became  a  prey 
to  \assitude  and  sadness.  For  the  first 
tim3,  since  her  conversion,  she  experi- 
encid  a  doubt,  not  of  religion  but  of 
herself.  She  feared  that  the  divine 
graci  had  abandoned  her.  Her  ears 
rung  vri th  the  fearful  words,  **  Many  are 
called  but  few  are  chosen."  She  thought 
that  Ood  had  ceased  to  love  her  be- 
cause (he  had  not  loved  him  sufficient- 
ly. SIb  thus  fell  into  a  state  of  gloomy 
despair.  Tranquillity  was  at  length  re- 
stored, and  she  recovered  her  health 
both  of  nind  and  body.  She  had  now 
become  s%  much  attached  to  convent 
life,  that  sie  wished  to  be  received  into 
the  order,  tnd  take  forever  the  veil  of  a 
nun.  But  his  plan  was  entirely  op- 
posed to  theviews  of  her  grandmother, 
who  decided  to  remove  her  from  the 
convent,  and,  much  against  her  will,  to 
take  her  back  to  Nohant 

Aurore  had  now  arrived  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  and  \he  failing  health  of  her 
^andmother  lee  her  to  wish  the  mar- 
riage of  her  child  before  her  own  death, 
which  she  believed  could  not  be  far  dis- 
tant. Upon  conealting  the  blushing 
girl  in  relation  to  he  subject,  the  pro- 


posal was  received  with  aversion — al- 
most with  horror.  Several  persons 
were  named  as  the  happy  claimants  of 
her  hand,  but  they  were  all  rejected 
with  so  much  disgust,  that  the  whole 
project  was  postponed,  at  least  for 
another  year. 

It  was  early  in  the  spring  of  1820 
that  she  returned  to  Nohant.  The 
trees  were  in  full  bloom,  the  fields  were 
vocal  with  the  song  of  the  nightingale, 
the  chant  of  the  laborers  was  heard  in 
the  distance,  full  of  tranouil  poetical 
associations,  and  for  the  nrst  time,  in 
three  years,  she  awoke  in  the  morning, 
without  the  sound  of  the  *^angelus'* 
bell.  She  felt  a  new  sense  of  freedom, 
but  it  was  not  unmingled  with  melan- 
choly thoughts.  The  unknown  future, 
which  opened  before  her,  gave  her  a 
vague  uneasiness,  by  no  means  in  har- 
mony with  the  fresh  and  confiding 
character  of  her  age.  But,  after  shed- 
ding some  natural  tears,  for  which  she 
could  never  satisfactorily  account,  she 
began  to  enter  upon  the  enjoyment  of 
her  new-bom  freedom.  She  was  de- 
lighted with  the  gay  rose-colored  robe 
which  was  brought  to  her  by  the  hand- 
some chamber-maid,  instead  of  the 
sombre  uniform  of  brown  serge.  She 
could  arrange  her  hair  to  suit  herself 
without  hearing  the  remark  of  a  prudish 
nun,  that  it  was  indecent  to  expose  the 
temples.  The  dinner  consisted  of  all 
the  delicacies  which  her  grandmother 
was  fond  of,  served  with  proper  liber- 
ality. The  garden  was  one  immense 
bouquet.  Au  the  domestics,  all  the 
peasants,  celebrated  the  return  of  the 
heiress.  She  embraced  all  the  good 
women  of  the  village,  who  thought  she 
had  greatly  improved  in  her  looks  by 

f rowing  more  stout  The  provincial 
ialect  sounded  in  her  ears  like  delicious 
music.  Even  the  big  dogs,  with  which 
she  had  been  on  the  most  friendly 
terms,  but  which  had  barked  at  her  on 
the  evening  of  her  arrival,  now  recog- 
nized her  again,  and  loaded  her  with 
caresses,  which,  by  their  frank  and  in- 
telligent air,  seemed  to  apologize  for 
their  momentary  forgetfulness.  To- 
wards night,  the  immortal  Deschartres, 
who  had  been  absent  on  some  distant 
visit,  made  his  appearance,  with  his  im- 
mense gaiters  and  his  traveling-cap. 
The  dear  man  had  entirely  forgotten 
that  his  little  friend,  from  whom  he  had 
been  parted  for  three  years,  must  have 
grown  in  the  interval,  and  while  she 
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sprang  upon  his  neok,  quietly  asked 
where  Aurore  was.  He  called  her 
mademoiselle,  and,  like  the  dogs,  did  not 
begin  to  recognize  her  until  after  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

For  the  first  few  dajs,  she  gave  her- 
self up  to  the  physical  delight  of  run- 
ning m  the  fields,  and  revisiting  the 
river,  the  wild  plants,  and  the  meadows 
in  flower.  The  exercise  of  walking  in 
the  country,  of  which  she  had  lost  the 
habit,  and  the  vernal  air  produced  such 
an  intoxication  of  her  spirits,  that  she 
was  unable  to  think.  Such  mental  in- 
action, however,  soon  became  burden- 
some, and  she  sought  for  means  to 
occupy  the  abundant  leisure  which  she 
enjoyed  through  the  doting  indulgence 
of  her  grandmother.  She,  accordingly, 
marked  out  a  plan  for  the  employment 
of  the  days,  from  which  she  did  not  de- 
part as  long  as  she  was  alone,  and  mis- 
tress of  her  own  time.  One  hour  was 
devoted  to  history,  another  to  drawing, 
another  to  music,  another  to  English, 
Italian,  and  so  forth.  But  the  moment 
for  real  self-instruction  had  not  yet 
arrived. 

The  return  of  her  brother,  who  had 
become  an  officer  of  hussars,  gave  a 
new  variety  to  her  life  at  Nohant.  They 
had  not  met  during  her  residence  at  the 
convent,  and,  at  first,  were  a  little  afraid 
of  each  other.  Their  ancient  friend- 
ship, however,  revived  in  a  few  days, 
and  they  became  almost  inseparable 
companions.  Ilippolyte  was  a  great 
lover  of  horses,  and  delighted  in  tam- 
ing refractory  specimens.  From  him, 
his  sister  acquired  the  taste  for  riding, 
which  exorcised  no  small  influence, 
both  on  her  physical  health,  and  her 
mental  habits.  She  gives  an  amusing 
account  of  his  lessons  in  the  art  eques- 
trian. The  first  time  she  mounted  a 
horse,  he  impressed  on  her  docile  mind 
that  the  whole  secret  of  riding  was  com- 
prised in  two  things—**  to  fall  or  not  to 
fall" — the  rest  would  follow,  of  course. 
Ho  naturally  expected  that,  on  her  first 
attempt,  she  would  fall,  and,  therefore, 
was  desirous  to  select  a  place  where  she 
would  not  be  much  hurt  by  the  catas- 
trophe. The  scene  of  the  experiment 
was  accordingly  laid  in  a  broad  meadow, 
covered  with  thick  grass.  A  little  mare, 
named  Calette,  which  had  never  been 
mounted,  and  fresh  from  the  pasture, 
was  destined  to  be  the  partner  of  her 
novitiate.  After  having  led  her  around 
the  meadow  several  times,   Hippolyte 


found  her  so  gentle,  that  he  thoneht 
she  would  behave  well,  and  placed  bis 
sister  on  her  back.  Calette  started  off 
in  a  furious  gallop,  performing  all  sorti 
of  astonishine  but  good-natured  antici. 
Hippolyte  cafledout : "''  Hold  fast — cling 
to  the  mane  if  you  will,  but  don't  let 
go  the  bridle,  and  don't  fall.  Think  of 
nothing  but  '  to  fall  or  not  to  fall*  ** 
The  fair  chevalier  followed  his  advioe, 
and  resolved  to  stick  to  the  saddle  it 
all  hazards.  Five  or  six  times  she  wu 
nearly  unhorsed;  but,  thanks  to  the 
Providence  that  takes  oare  of  orazj 
people  and  children,  she  was  not  thrown. 
At  the  end  of  an  hour,  lame  in  eveiy 
joint,  with  disheveled  hair,  and  in  a 
state  of  glorious  intozioation  with  the 
exercise,  she  completed  the  lesson, 
having  gained  the  confidence  and  pres- 
ence of  mind  necessary  to  her  future 
exploits  as  a  rider.  Calette  and  she, 
from  that  time,  became  the  best  of 
friends,  and  lived  and  galloped  in  com- 
pany for  many  years. 

The  health  of  her  grandmother,  which 
had  been  precarious  for  some  time,  now 
experienced  an   important    crisis.      A 
severe  attack  of  apoplexy  brought  her 
to  death's  door,  and  left  her  mind  en- 
feebled, and  her  body  paralyzed.     Sta 
continued  in  tliis  state,   with  interviiis 
of  convalescence,  for  nearly    a  y<ar, 
and  died  on  Christmas-day,  1821.  rar- 
ing the  illness  of  Madame  Dnpin,  Au- 
rore was  left,  for  the  most  part,  entirely 
to   herself.      Her  mother    remaintd  at 
Paris,  occupied  with  the    care   ct  her 
other  daughter,  and   declined   the  re- 
quest of  the  family  to  come  to  Njhant. 
Deschartres  gave  up  everything  uto  the 
hands  of  Aun)re.    He  mado  evciy  effort 
to  keep  up  her  spirits,  and  present  her 
from  feeling  too  much  the  burden  of 
her  new  anxieties.     He  encouraged  her 
to   cimtinuo   her  rides   on    horseback, 
which  she  had  dropped  since  the  afflic- 
tions of  her  geaudmother.      He  accom- 
panied her  himself,  and  at  :he  expense 
of  many  falls,  until  ho  wai  obliged  to 
confess   that    she  was   tl>3    best   rider 
of  the  two.  in  practice,  though  ho  stiD 
plumed  himself  on  his  superior  theoret- 
ical knowledge  of  the  a**t.     Unable  to 
stand    the   fatigue  and  danger  of  the 
athletic    exercise,    he    iurreudered    his 
post,  and  intrusted  Au-oro  to  the  escort 
of  a  little  imp  called  ^ndre,  who  was  as 
firm   in  his  seat  as  %  monkey  <>u   the 
back  of  a  pony.   Noi  a  morning  passed 
without  scouring  thecountry  for  leagues. 
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The  boy  Andrfi  would  not  open  his 
mouth  during  the  ride,  leaving  her  to 
the  free*  indulgence  of  her  favorite 
reveries.  They  would  explore  places 
usually  deemed  impossible,  to  the  won- 
der of  the  admiring  peasants.  Sometimes 
the  horses  would  stop  at  the  roadside 
and  browse,  while  Anrore  was  lost  in 
thought — the  perpetual  change  of  the 
scenery;  the  absence  of  every  object; 
the  casual  sight  of  flocks  and  birds ;  the 
picturesque  or  sombre  features  of  the 
landscape ;  the  sweet  murmur  of  the 
brooks  which  flowed  at  the  horses'  feet 
— everything  which  met  the  eye  or 
soothed  the  soul  in  these  solitary  eicnr- 
sions  took  absolute  possession  of  her 
spirit,  and  awakened  the  unconscious 
sentiment  of  poetry. 

At  this  period,  the  perusal  of  Chateau- 
briand's '*  Genius  of  Christianity,"  and 
Gkrson's  »*  Imitation  of  Christ"  (Tho- 
mas k  Kempis),  produced  a  significant 
effect  on  her  religious  feelings.  She 
was  already  acquainted  with  the  latter 
work.  Its  lessons  of  humility,  of  renun- 
ciation of  the  intellect,  of  absorption  in 
God,  and  contempt  for  human  knowl- 
edge, had  been  eagerly  studied  and 
absorbed.  She  now  read  Chateau- 
briand for  the  first  time.  His  book 
rekindled  the  pious  ardor  which  had 
become  somewnat  chilled  since  her 
retirement  into  the  country.  It  sur- 
rounded her  faith  with  the  prestige  of 
romance.  No  longer  a  blind  passion,  it 
was  felt  as  a  centre  of  radiant  light. 
The  '*  Imitation  of  Christ"  ceased  to 
be  her  guide,  and  she  yielded  her  whole 
soul  to  Chateaubriand  as  the  high-priest 
of  sentiment  and  enthusiasm.  But  this 
experience  opened  to  her,  for  the  first 
time,  the  path  of  free  inquiry.  She 
entered  it,  not  like  Dante,  m  the  even- 
ing of  life,  but  in  the  blossom  of  her 
days,  and  in  the  lucid  splendor  of  an 
intellectual  dawn.  Perceiving  the  in- 
consistency between  the  doctrines  of 
the  "  Imitation"  and  the  views  of 
Chateaubriand,  her  mind  was  thrown 
into  a  state  of  doubt  and  fermentation. 
On  the  one  hand,  she  was  taught  the 
absolute  annihilation  of  the  intellect  and 
heart  in  the  pursuit  of  personal  salva- 
tion ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  development 
of  feeling  and  sentiment  in  devotion  to 
the  common  religion.  She,  accordingly, 
reperused  the  **  Imitation"  with  trem- 
bling anxiety.  It  appeared  to  her  like 
an  entirely  new  book.  She  perceived 
the  terrible  consequences  of  its  doc- 


trines in  their  application  to  life.  They 
urged  the  forgetfulness  of  every  eartiily 
am^ction,  the  extinction  of  every  emo- 
tion of  the  heart,  the  disruption  of  the 
ties  of  family  and  kindred,  and  the  com- 
plete absorption  of  one's  nature  in  striv- 
ing for  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  Her 
conscience  was  stuns  with  remorse. 
She  felt  that  she  had  done  wrong  in 
leaving  the  convent.  She  should  have 
forsaken  her  family,  and  devoted  her- 
self to  the  religious  life.  She  had 
made  unworthy  concessions,  and  was 
devoured  with  a  sense  of  guilt  Every- 
thing seemed  criminal  in  her  conscience 
and  her  life.  This  must  be  the  case,  or 
her  cherished  manual  of  devotion  was 
false.  The  choice  was  now  between 
Gerson  and  Chateaubriand.  On  one 
side,  the  sacrifice  of  everything  but  the 
immediate  contemplation  of  God ;  on 
the  other,  to  glorify  God  by  the  assimi- 
lation of  everything  in  the  universe 
which  can  give  force  and  beauty  to  the 
soul.  The  alpha  and  omega  of  the  doc- 
trine was :  **  let  us  be  dust  and  ashes,*' 
or  ''  let  us  be  li^ht  and  flame."  **  Ex- 
amine nothing  if  you  wish  to  believe,'' 
or  ^*  in  order  to  believe  everything,  we 
must  examine  everything.'*  Here  was 
the  dilemma.  One  of  the  books  was 
absolutely  heretical.  Were  there,  then, 
two  contradictory  truths  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Church  ?  Chateaubriand  pro- 
claimed relative  truth.  Gerson  declared 
it  absolute.  The  young  theologian  was 
in  great  perplexity.  Galloping  on  Ca- 
lette,  she  was  wholly  with  Chateau- 
briand. Seated  by  her  lamp,  she  was 
wholly  with  Gerson.  The  evening 
reproached  her  thoughts  of  the  morn- 
ing. 

But  she  could  find  no  repose  except 
in  the  enjoyment  of  entire  mental  free- 
dom. Her  spiritual  director — a  good 
Jesuit  father  named  PrSmord — made 
no  attempt  to  restrict  the  exercise  of 
her  mind.  He  even  advised  her  to  pur- 
sue a  liberal  course  of  reading.  For 
this  she  found  abundant  materials  in  the 
choice  library  of  her  philosophic  grand- 
mother. She  plunged,  at  once,  into  an 
ocean  of  history  and  metaphysics. 
Mably,  Locke,  Condillac,  Montesquieu, 
Bacon,  Bossuet,  Aristotle,  Leibnitz, 
Pascal,  Montaigne  were  grappled  with 
in  succession.  Then  came  the  poets 
and  moralists.  La  Bruyere,  Pope,  Milton, 
Dante,  Virgil,  Shakespeare,  and  the 
rest  All  without  order  or  method,  as 
they  happened  to  fall  into  her  hands. 
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She  oomprehended  them  with  a  facility 
of  intuition,  which  she  subseouently 
lost,  as  she  was  not  naturally  of  quick 
perceptions.  But  everything  was  a 
question  with  her  of  life  and  death,  as 
on  the  result  of  her  inquiries  it  literally 
depended  whether  she  should  go  into 
the  life  of  the  world,  or  the  voluntary 
death  of  the  cloister.  Her  decision  can 
easily  be  anticipated.  She  lost  her 
interest  in  the  Catholic  ceremonies,  and 
her  tendencies  to  an  ascetic  life — 
although  the  religious  sentiment  main- 
tained its  supremacy  over  her  heart 
A  new  horizon  opened  before  her.  She 
was  filled  with  a  sense  of  the  divine 
love,  animated  by  an  enlightened  faith, 
and  combined  with  true  freedom  of 
mind.  She  experienced  an  interior  confi- 
dence and  security,  and,  from  that  day 
to  this,  as  she  declared,  her  soul  has 
rested  on  an  immovable  foundation  of 
faith. 

A  little  episode,  at  this  time,  diversi- 
fied the  monotony  of  her  life,  and  pre- 
sents a  curious  illustration  of  her 
devotion  to  intellectual  pursuits.  She 
formed  a  friendship  with  a  young  man 
of  the  neighborhood  whom  she  calls 
Claudius,  and  they  were  soon  united  by 
a  taste  for  similar  studies.  His  family 
belonged  to  the  nobility  of  the  country, 
and  had  once  possessed  a  lar^  fortune. 
The  education  often  children  had  ruined 
his  parents.  Some  of  them  had  tar- 
nished their  escutcheon  by  a  disorderly 
life  and  a  tragic  end.  Claudius  was 
the  youngest  of  the  family.  He  had  a 
handsome  face,  and  was  not  wanting  in 
knowledge,  talent,  or  vivacity.  He  in- 
tended to  devote  himself  to  the  sciences, 
in  which  he  afterwards  obtained  a  cer- 
tain celebrity.  His  poverty,  at  this 
time,  which  was  caused  by  the  sordid 
avarice  of  his  mother  still  more  than 
by  his  position,  decided  him  to  study 
medicine.  Great  privations  and  exces- 
sive toil  had  injured  his  health.  He 
was  thought  to  be  in  a  consumption; 
but  he  reoovered  from  it,  and  died 
of  some  other  disease  in  mature  age. 

Deschartres,  who  had  been  intimate 
with  his  father,  and  who  was  interested 
in  a  nobleman  devoted  to  study,  had 
introduced  him  to  the  family,  and  even 
engaged  him  to  give  Aurore  some  les- 
sons in  physical  science.  With  a  view 
to  aiding  JDeschartres,  if  necessary,  in 
his  surgical  operations  on  the  poor  of 
the  village,  she  had  commenced  the 
stp' "  nay.    He  had  often  called 


in  her  asnstanoe  in  oattin^  off  anns  ad 
fingers,  setting  dislooatea  joints,  tad 
dressing  broken  heads,  and  always foofid 
her  prompt  and  skillful,  in  spite  of  tk 
pam  and  disgust  which  she  experienoei 
He  early  habituated  her  to  suppress  kr 
tears,  and  abstain  from  faintiog  at  thi 
sight  of  wounds. 

Claudius  supplied  the  amateur  sv- 
^ons  with  specimens  for  demonstntioi 
in  the  shape  of  heads,  arms,  and  legi: 
and  a  physicicui  of  the  viUage  lent  thw 
the  skeleton  of  a  little  girl,  which  wv 
kept  for  some  time  in  one  of  the  dnw- 
era  of  Anrore's  bureau.  This  skeletot. 
by-the-by,  was  guilty  of  certain  not- 
chievous  pranks,  which  ooold  barflj 
have  been  expected  of  so  young  a  sab- 
ject.  One  night  Aurore  dreamed  tkt 
the  skeleton  had  arisen,  and  was  draw- 
ing the  curtains  of  her  bed.  She  awoks. 
and,  finding  it  in  the  place  where  it  had 
been  left,  went  quietly  to  sleep  agmo. 
But  the  dream  continued,  and  the  littls 
dried-up  girl  performed  so  many  ex- 
travagances, that  she  became  qmto 
intolerable.  Once  more  getting  op, 
Aurore  placed  her  at  the  door,  after 
which  she  slept  very  well.  The  next 
night,  the  same  follies  were  repeated; 
but,  as  she  was  only  treated  with  con- 
tempt, she  made  up  her  mind  to  behaw 
discreetly  for  the  rest  of  the  winter  ii 
the  bureau.  Claudius  was  not  so  facf- 
tious  as  the  skeleton,  and,  for  a  long 
time,  his  conversation  turned  only  oo 
the  lessons.  On  making  a  visit  to  Paiia. 
he  was  commissioned  to  purchase  i 
considerable  number  of  books,  which 
led  to  a  correspondence  in  regard  to  the 
choice  of  editions,  and  other  matters  of 
taste.  His  letters  were  sufiiciently 
commonplace,  until,  at  last,  one  ar- 
rived, commencing  thus  :  •«  Q,  truly, 
philosophic  soul,  you  are,  indeed,  right; 
but  you  are  the  truth  which  kills.'' 
Aurore  was  entirely  nonplussed  at  this 
odd  exordium,  and,  showiof^  the  letter 
to  Deschartres,  asked  him  what  it  could 
mean.  After  puzzling  over  it  a  great 
while,  and  reading  it  again  and  again, 
the  ancient  pedant  naively  replied : 
**  I  believe  that  this  must  be  a  declara- 
tion of  love.  What  have  you  written 
to  the  lad  ?"  Upon  further  reflection, 
they  both  decided  that  the  expr«>8sion 
referred  to  a  previous  conversation,  in 
which  Aurore  had  defended  the  doctrine 
of  self-sacrifice  and  renunciation  of  the 
world.  In  other  letters,  Claudius  frankly 
explained  the  resolution  he  had  formed 
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fliiice  his  acquaiutanc©  with  her.  She 
was  a  superior  being,  in  his  eyes,  and 
had,  by  a  word,  cured  him  of  all  inde- 
cieioD.  He  had  now  no  other  object 
than  scienoe ;  medicine  was  but  a 
secondary  branch  ;  he  wished  to  rise 
to  transcendental  ideaa ;  to  cherish  no 
other  passion,  and  to  seek  of  the  exact 
sciences  the  final  cause  of  creation. 
His  letters  were  not  without  value,  on 
account  of  their  cold  and  blunt  sincerity, 
Deschartres  thought  that  this  intellect- 
ual intercourse  was  a  very  good  thing. 
Nothing  seemed  to  him  more  natural 
than  a  serious  correapondence  between 
two  young  peraons,  who  might  have 
heoome  smitten  with  each  other  In  dis- 
cussing Malebranche,  LiehnitZt  and  bar- 
mon  ies.  This  w  a  s  n  n  t  the  c  ase ,  ho  we  ver. 
Claudius  was  too  much  of  a  pedant  not 
to  take  a  kind  of  satisfaction  in  not 
falling  in  love,  in  spite  of  the  ocoaBion. 
Aurore  was  too  free  from  every  fe^Wng 
of  coquetry,  and*  as  yet,  too  far  distant 
frcini  the  shghtest  notion  of  love  to 
see  in  hiiti  anything  but  a  professor. 

In  this,  and  in  several  other  points, 
h^  I  llft^  was  preparing  her  for  a  course 
independent  of  the  received  usages  of 
the  world*  Deschartres,  far  from  re- 
atrainiug  her,  urged  her  on  to  what  is 
called  eccentricity,  without  either  of 
them  having  the  least  suspicion  of  it 
One  day  ho  informed  her  of  a  pleoseuit 
surprise  which  he  had  received  on  a 
▼iait  to  a  neighboring  count.  Ho  had 
been  huirting  with  a  young  lad  in  a 
blouse  and  cap,  and.  on  treating  htm  a 
little  too  unceremoniously,  was  told  by 
the  count  that  it  wai*  his  daughter,  "  I 
have  dressed  her  as  a  boy/*  ^oxd  he, 
*'  tluit  she  may  hunt  with  me,  and  climb 
and  jump»  without  being  impeded  by 
the  clothes  which  disable  women  at  the 
age  when  all  their  force  ought  to  be 
called  forth.'*  The  count  loved  to  dab- 
ble with  medical  theories,  and,  in  his 
opinion,  this  di.sguise  was  an  admirable 
hygienic  measure.  Deschartres  entirely 
agi'eed  with  him.  Having  never  edu- 
cated any  but  hoyg»  he  seemed  anxious 
to  fancy  that  Aurore  was  a  man.  Her 
petticoats  wounded  his  gravity  as  a 
pedagogue,  andt  as  fi<x>n  as  she  followed 
bis  advice  and  donned  tlie  masculine 
frock,  cap,  and  gaiters,  his  authority 
gained  tpnfokl  importance,  and  he 
taught  her  Latin  with  renewed  violence, 
as  if  she  could  understand  bim  better 
than  before,  Aurore  found  the  new 
costume  far  more  agreeable  for  running 


than  the  embroidered  skirts  which  were 
torn  into  tatters  by  every  bush.  Des- 
chartres had  a  passion  for  the  chase,  and 
wished  that  Aurore  should  join  him  in 
the  amusement  But  she  had  no  taste 
for  clearing  the  bushes,  which,  in  that 
region,  were  in  great  abundance,  and 
covered  with  murderous  thorns.  She 
liked  only  to  hunt  quails  with  the  bird- 
call in  tlie  wheat 'fie  Ids,  She  was  very 
successful  in  this  pursuit,  and  was  able 
to  furnish  birds  for  the  table  of  her 
grandmother,  whose  delicate  appetite 
rejected  everything  but  light  game.  Her 
eipOBure,  in  this  wayi  to  the  damps  of 
the  morning  at  length  brought  on  severe 
rheumatic  attacks,  which  were  alleviated 
only  by  violent  exercise  on  horseback. 
Deschartres  was  always  anxious  about 
her  health,  and  the  hero  found  a  new 
reason  for  insisting  on  the  masculine 
costume,  which  enabled  her  to  take  rude 
exercise  in  the  open  air. 

Her  mode  of  life  peemed  to  follow  so 
naturally  from  her  unique  position,  that 
she  felt  no  surprise  at  passing  her  time 
so  differently  from  young  girls  in  gen- 
eral. She  was  regardt'd  ha  eccentric, 
but  she  was  not  so  much  so  as  if  she 
had  cherished  a  taste  for  affectation  and 
singularity.  Left  to  herself  in  every* 
thing,  suhject  to  no  control  from  her 
grandmother,  pushed  to  absolute  inde- 
pendence by  Deschartres,  free  from 
every  trouble  of  soul  orsense,  and  always 
thinking  of  retiring  into  the  convent, 
with  or  without  monastic  vows,  in  j*pite 
of  the  change  in  her  religious  ideas — 
what  was  called  by  those  around  her 
the  opinion  of  the  world,  had,  in  her 
eyes,  neither  meaning,  nor  value,  nor 
use.  Deschartres  hud  never  looked  at 
the  world  in  a  practical  point  of  view. 
In  his  love  of  dominion,  he  admitted  no 
restriction  on  his  judgments,  referred 
everything  to  his  own  wisdom — to  his 
own  all'Sufficience  and  infalHblity  in  his 
own  eyes,  with  the  exception  of  Madame 
Dupiu.  Aurore  ai)d  himself  regarded 
the  whole  world  as  a  mere  dunghill.  H© 
was  enraged  by  criticism,  instead  of 
laughing  at  it,  as  Aurore  did.  He  utter- 
ed indignant  invectives  against  the  ah* 
surd  people  who  blamed  her  for  want 
of  compliance  with  their  customs,  to 
his  view  Aurore  was  a  piece  of  perfec- 
tion. His  admiration  for  her  was  even 
more  intense  than  he  had  ever  given  to 
her  grandmother,  because  he  regarded 
her  as  partly  his  own  work,  and  saw  in 
hex  the  reflection  of  his  own  excellences* 
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He  had  a  great  loTe  of  argumeDt  and 
diacoBsioD,  and  to  this  she  sacrificed 
many  hoara  which  she  would  hare  pre- 
ferred to  eive  to  her  own  studies.  He 
deceived  himself  with  the  idea  that  he 
knew  everything;  bat  he  did  know  a 
great  deal,  and  had  an  admirable  mem- 
ory, and  hence  he  was  not  tiresome, 
intellectually  considered — ^he  was  only 
tedious  by  his  character,  on  account  of 
the  exuMrance  of  his  vanity.  With 
the  most  frowning  face,  and  the  most 
absolute  language  imaginable,  he  de- 
manded his  moments  of  relaxation  and 
gayety.  His  pleasantry  was  solemn, 
but  he  laughed  heartily  at  the  pleasantry 
of  Anrore.  He  bore  everything  from 
her,  and,  while  he  took  up  a  violent 
aversion  to  every  one  who  did  not  ad- 
mire him,  he  could  not  dispense  with 
her  teasings  and  contradictions.  He 
was  like  a  surly  mastiff,  who  would  bite 
everybody  else,  while  he  let  his  ears  be 
pulled  by  the  child  of  the  house. 

With  such  a  cross-grained  pedant  for 
a  tutor,  and  her  own  independent  hab- 
its, it  was'  natural  that  Aurore  should 
scandalize  the  gossips  of  the  village. 
At  that  time,  no  woman  was  permitted 
to  ride  on  horseback,  except  on  a  pillion 
behind  a  servant  The  costume  of 
Aurore  was  an  abomination ;  her  study 
of  dead  men's  bones,  a  sacrilege ;  the 
chase,  an  act  of  destruction ;  study,  an 
eccentricity;  and  her  gay  and  tranquil 
relations  with  the  young  men — sons  of 
her  father's  friends,  whom  she  always 
treated  as  the  companions  of  her  child- 
hood, and  gave  them  her  hand  without 
blushing  and  ruffling,  like  a  love- sick 
turkey— were  called  effrontery,  depravi- 
ty, nobody  knows  what.  Even  her  re- 
ligion was  a  subject  of  comment  and 
stupid  calumny.  Such  astonishing  prac- 
tices, they  said,  were  inconsistent  with 
piety — some  deviltry  lurked  beneath 
them.  She  was  a  votary  of  the  occult 
sciences.  She  had  pretended  to  receive 
the  communion,  but  had  been  seen  to 
oarrv  away  the  sacred  host  in  her  pocket- 
handkerchief.  With  Claudius  and  his 
brothers,  she  had  made  a  target  of  it, 
and  riddled  it  with  pistol-shots.  An- 
other time  she  had  ridden  her  horse 
into  the  church,  and  was  driven  out  by 
the  priest,  just  as  she  was  caracoling 
before  the  high  altar.  Since  that  day, 
they  declared,  she  had  never  been  seen 
at  mass.  Andr6,  too,  her  poor  little 
rustic  page,  was  not  clear  from  sus- 
picion in  the  matter.    Either  he  was 


her  lover,  or  a  kind  of  aaaistuit  wki 
she  made  use  of  in  her  oofnjimtioDs.  Hi 
could  not  be  made  to  confess  anjtyi^ 
of  her  secret  practices,  but  she  vat 
by  night  to  the  cemetery,  with  DtaAa- 
tres,  to  dig  op  dead  bod^     She  Mm 
slept — did  not  go  to  bed  for  a  year.  Hi 
loaded  pistols  which  Andr6  alwavi  at 
ried  in  the  holsters  on  their  honiebed- 
excursions,  and  the  two  b%  dogs  wkid 
followed  them,  were  something  saper* 
natural.     Such  were  the  almost  inercA- 
ble  strictures  which  she  was  oompeDii 
to  undergo  from  the  mahgnant  and  pI^ 
judiced    circles    of    Tillage    criticin. 
Every  occasion  was  seised  to  sobjcd 
her  to  petty  humiliations ;  but  sheva 
never  daunted  by  the  spite  of  her  ew- 
mies,  and  in  the  end  had  no  hek  «f 
zealous  and  eflectiYe    partisans.    & 
still  cherished  the  dream   of  enterag 
the  convent,  although  she  was  enuaci- 
pated  from^  an  ezclusiYe  subjection  to 
the  Catholic  role.     In   the  autunm  of 
1824,  her  health  had  become  serionilj 
impaired  by  her  constant  attendanee  it 
the  bedside  of  her  grandmother.    She 
slept  only  every  other  night,  and  evn 
this  pittance  of  repose  was  often  ioter 
mpted  by  some  trivial  demand  of  the 
invalid.    The  effect  of  such  severe  dotr 
was  not  manifested  in  any  physical  wetk- 
ness — for  at  her  age    she  could  ei^ 
adapt  herself  to  a  change  of  habits— hiil 
in  a  profound  depression  of  spirits.  Tbf 
evil  was   increased   by    her   insatiable 
reading  of  the  most  sombre  poets.   She 
identified  herself  with    the   oharacten 
portrayed,  and  suffered  all  the  ills  which 
were  ascribed  to  them.     The  everlasting 
burden   of   human   misery    seemed  to 
concentrate  in  her  experience,  and  lifr 
was  disenchanted  of  all  its  joys.    Sh« 
now  felt  a  strong  desire  for  death,  and 
became  familiar  with  the  idea  of  suicide. 
In  fact,  this  idea  soon  took  possessioa 
of  her  mind,  and  held  her  in  its  gloomj 
fascination,  until  it  made  her  the  victim 
of  a  complete  monomania.     The  sight 
of  water,  especially,  exercised  a  mys- 
terious influence  over  her  spirits,  and 
suggested  a  secret  charm  in  death  bj 
drowning.     She  would  walk   nowhei« 
but  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  found 
herself  instinctively  near    the   deepest 
places.     Drawn  as  by  a  mn^et  to  the 
spot,  she  experienced  a  feverish  gayetj, 
and  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  saying  to 
her:  **It  is  so  easy — you  have  oiSya 
step  to  take."    At  first  this  mania  gave 
her  a  strange  pleasure,  but  at  length  it 
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became  so  intense  as  to  prodaoe  alarm. 
She  could  no  longer  tear  herself  away 
firom  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  fatal 
question,  ''Yes  or  No?"  haunted  her 
mind — tempting  her  to  plunge  herself 
beneath  the  transparent  wave  by  which 
she  was  magnetized.  Her  religion  led 
her  to  regard  suicide  as  a  crime.  She, 
therefore,  resisted  the  delirious  impulse, 
by  ceasing  to  approach  the  water.  But 
her  nervous  excitability  was  so  great, 
that  she  could  not  pass  the  curb  of  a 
well  without  an  uncontrollable  fit  of 
shivering.  Still  she  believed  herself 
cured,  when,  one  day,  on  a  visit  to  a 
sick  person  with  Deschartres,  they 
oame  to  the  bank  of  the  river  on  horse- 
back. They  were  to  ford  the  stream 
by  a  narrow  passage,  a  few  steps  to  the 
right  of  which  the  water  was  twenty 
feet  deep.  She  rode  behind  the  ancient 
schoolmaster — the  ford  not  being  wide 
enough  for  two — when,  on  reaching  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  she  was  suddenly 
seized  with  the  passionate  delirium  for 
death — her  heart  bounded,  her  sight 
grew  dim,  the  fatal  *^  Yes"  murmured 
m  her  ear,  and,  violently  reining  her 
horse  to  the  right,  was  at  once  plunged 
into  the  deep  water,  seized  with  a  nerv- 
ous laugh  and  an  insane  joy.  She 
owed  her  life  to  the  sagacity  of  Calette, 
who,  instead  of  drowning,  immediately 
began  to  swim  towards  the  shore.  Des- 
chartres made  a  terrible  outcry,  and 
Erepared  to  rush  into  the  rescue.  Aurore 
ad  wit  enough  left  to  perceive  that  the 
old  fellow,  awkward  and  badly  mounted 
as  he  was,  would  infallibly  be  drowned. 
She  called  out  to  him  to  keep  still,  and 
then  thought  of  nothing  but  of  saving 
herself.  She  found  it  no  easy  matter 
to  leave  the  horse  while  swimming. 
Both  horse  and  rider,  however,  behaved 
admirably.  Calette  was  full  of  courage 
and  vigor,  and  with  desperate  efforts 
reached  the  shore.  But  the  great  diffi- 
culty was  to  land.  The  bank  was  very 
steep.  It  was  a  moment  of  dreadful 
anxiety  for  poor  Deschartres.  He  did 
not  lose  his  presence  of  mind,  and  called 
out  to  her  to  catch  hold  of  a  branch  of 
willow  within  reach,  and  let  the  animal 
swim.  She  thus  succeeded  in  getting 
ashore.  Calette  was  not  so  lucky ;  but, 
after  throwing  his  mistress  into  a  panic 
of  terror  at  his  danger  of  drowning, 
had  the  good  sense  to  swim  back  to  the 
ford,  where  the  other  horse  was  waiting 
for  him.  As  soon  as  he  saw  Aurore 
safe,     Deschartres    flew    into    a   ter- 


rible passion,  exhausting  all  the  voca- 
bulary of  abuse  on  his  helpless  victim. 
At  the  sight  of  his  livid  paleness,  and 
the  big  tears  which  ran  down  his  cheeks, 
she  bent  her  head  to  the  storm,  and 
refrained  from  contradicting  him  in  his 
wrath.  As  he  persisted  in  this  violent 
treatment  during  their  return,  she  de- 
termined to  tell  him  the  whole  story, 
and  consult  him,  as  a  physician,  iu  re- 
gard to  the  strange  fantasy  with  which 
she  was  possessed.  She  had  no  idea 
that  he  would  easily  comprehend  her ; 
but  he  expressed  no  surprise  at  the 
disclosure,  and  then  declared  that  the 
malady  was  inherited  from  her  father. 
He  had  been  subject  to  severe  attacks 
of  vertigo,  which  were  now  reproduced 
in  another  form.  Deschartres  advised 
his  pupil  to  combat  them  by  a  judicious 
regimen,  and  by  religion — a  word  which 
she  then,  for  the  first  time,  heard  pass 
his  lips. 

After  this  immersion  in  the  river,  she 
lost  her  passion  for  drowning ;  but  the 
attraction  of  suicide  in  other  forms  still 
remained,  in  spite  of  the  medical  and 
intellectual  assiduities  of  Deschartres. 
Sometimes  she  experienced  a  strange 
emotion  in  handling  fire-arms,  and  some- 
times the  vials  of  laudanum,  which  were 
used  as  lotions  for  her  grandmother, 
produced  a  new  vertigo. 

The  death  of  Madame  Dupin  made 
an  important  change  in  the  external  re- 
lations of  Aurore.  By  the  will  of  her 
grandmother,  her  cousin,  Rdn6  Ville- 
neuve,  was  appointed  her  guardian.  He 
was  a  man  of  intelligence,  cultivation, 
and  refinement,  about  forty-five  years 
of  age.  and  equally  fond  of  books,  socie- 
ty, and  the  country.  Free  from  the 
narrow  prejudices  of  provincial  life,  he 
was  not  annoyed  by  what  were  called 
the  eccentricities  of  Aurore.  He  fired 
pistols  with  her,  leaped  ditches  on  horse- 
back, sat  up  reading  and  talking  with 
her  till  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  never  laughed  at  her  attempts 
in  philosophy.  On  the  contrary,  he 
recommended  her  to  write,  assured  her 
that  it  was  her  vocation,  and  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  her  success.  By 
his  advice  she  undertook  a  romance,  but 
the  experiment  was  unsatisfactory. 

Aurc>re*s  mother,  whom  the  death  of 
Madame  Dupin  had  summoned  to  No- 
hant,  was  indignant  at  the  appointment 
of  a  guardian.  She  bitterly  protested 
against  the  arrangement,  and  insisted 
that  her  daughter  should  return  with 
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her  to  Paris,  instead  of  residing  in  the 
family  of  her  ooasin  at  Chenoaceaaz. 
Anrore  could  not  withstand  her  mother's 
violence.  She  yielded  to  her  tears  of 
passion,  and  left  Nohant  with  a  secret 
pang.  Deschartres  was  filled  with  sad- 
ness at  her  departure,  and  remained 
aloue  on  the  family  estate.  Her  situa- 
tion in  Paris  was  far  from  agreeable. 
The  jealousies  of  her  mother  had  alien- 
ated M.  Villeneuve,  who  resigned  his 
trust,  and  left  his  cousin  to  her  fate. 
She  was  now  beset  with  numerous  pro- 
posals of  marriage,  some  of  which  were 
of  a  highly  satisfactory  character,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  of  the  world; 
but  she  refused  them  all,  and  with  suffi- 
cient address  not  to  irritate  her  mother. 
At  length  she  made  the  acquaintance  of 
M.  Dudevant  to  whom  she  was  intro- 
duced by  some  of  her  most  intimate 
friends,  who  gave  him  the  highest  char- 
acter. He  was  the  natural  son  of  a 
military  officer,  and  a  young  man  of 
refined  appearance  and  agreeable  man- 
ners. It  was  not  long  before  he  solicited 
her  hand,  though  without  professing  to 
be  violently  in  love.  Aurore  was  pleased 
with  the  sincerity  of  his  language  and 
bearing.  He  F^ud  nothing  of  love,  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  no  turn  for 
sudden  passion,  for  enthusiasm,  nor  the 
power  of  expressing  himself  in  an  at- 
tractive manner.  He  spoke  of  a  friend- 
ship that  was  proof  against  all  trials,  of 
the  tranquil  happiness  which  he  could 
confidently  promise.  Aurore  was  in  a 
state  of  mind  to  be  more  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  this  calmness  than  by  the 
most  ardent  declaration  of  passion.  She 
was  yet  undecided  between  the  convent 
and  marriage.  Her  heart  was  uncon- 
scious of  any  want.  She  would  have 
been  frightened  at  any  extravagant 
professions  of  attachment.  She  there- 
fore listened  to  M.  Dudevant  with  sym- 
pathy, and  finally  decided  to  accept  his 
addresses.  The  marriage  took  place  in 
the  autumn  of  1822,  and  after  devoting 
a  few  days  to  the  reception  of  bridal 
visits,  Madame  Dudevant  and  her  hus- 
band, accompanied  by  her  brother  Hip- 
polyte,  departed  for  Nohant,  where  they 
were  welcomed  with  solemn  joy  by  the 
worthy  Deschartres. 

The  ensuing  winter  was  long  and 
severe.  The  ground  was  frozen  hard, 
and  covered  with  deep  snow.  M.  Dude- 
vant was  fond  of  the  country,  and  had 
a  passion  for  the  chase.  His  wife  was, 
accordingly,  left  a  great  deal  to  herself. 


and  occupied  her  leisure  witfi  needk- 
work.  in  preparation  for  an  ezpeetid 
event.  She  had  never  before  been  ae- 
customed  to  the  use  of  the  needle,  bot 
she  now  took  it  op  almost  with  ealhn- 
riasm.  Since  that  time,  she  telU  u 
that  she  has  loved  the  employment,  and 
found  in  it  a  recreation  to  which  ska 
was  passionately  attached. 

M.  Dudevant  and  Deschartres,  who 
now  gave  up  the  stewardship  of  Nohant, 
became  good  ftriends.  The  new  maslif 
had  been  warned  of  the  absolute  and 
and  irascible  disposition  of  the  faithfid 
old  retainer,  and  promised  to  adai»t 
himself  to  his  peculiarities.  He  ofiered 
Deschartres  a  home  in  the  family  doiii^ 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  was  wan&- 
ly  seconded  in  this  proposal  by  Madama 
Dudevant  It  seemed  as  uoogh  ha 
could  live  nowhere  else ;  but  he  prompt- 
ly declined  the  arrangement,  ^wg^ii'^g 
as  the  reason,  that  he  nad  been  the  sole, 
absolute  master  of  the  house  for  twentf- 
five  years,  with  none  to  control  him  bot 
women,  and  that  it  would  be  impossiUe 
to  submit  to  the  administration  of  hia 
successor  without  annoying  him  with 
comments  and  contradictions.  No  oat 
could  reason  the  poor  pedagogue  out 
of  his  illusions,  and  in  midsummer  ba 
quitted  Nohant  for  a  little  farm  whick 
he  had  purchased  with  his  savings,  ii 
the  vicinity. 

The  family,  meantime,  had  taken 
lodgings  for  the  season  at  Paris,  and  io 
the  course  of  the  summer,  Madame 
Dudevant  gave  birth  to  a  son.  **  It  was 
the  happiest  moment  of  my  life/'  saya 
she,  ♦*  when,  after  an  hour  of  profound 
slumber  which  succeeded  to  the  terribls 
sufferings  of  that  crisis,  I  awoke  and 
found  this  little  being  aisleep  on  my 
pillow.  I  had  dreamed  so  much  of  it 
m  anticipation,  and  was  so  weak,  that  I 
was  not  sure  but  I  was  still  dreaming, 
and  feared  to  move  lest  the  vision  shou& 
disappear,  as  heretofore." 

In  the  midst  of  these  excitements, 
old  Deschartres  made  his  appearance  at 
Paris.  He  was  completely  boxed  up  in 
his  old-fashioned  bottle- blue  coat,  with 
gold  buttons,  and  his  head  was  filled 
with  vast  projects  of  making  a  fortune 
at  farming.  He  had  such  a  decidedly 
rustic  air  in  his  superannuated  dress, 
that  people  stopped  to  look  at  him  as  he 
walked  in  the  streets.  But  he  paid  no 
attention  to  this,  and  passed  on  in  his 
majesty.  He  examined  the  new-bora 
Maurice  with  attention,  turned  him  over 
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on  every  side,  endeavored  to  find  some- 
thing which  he  could  correct  or  criticijse. 
He  gave  him  no  caress — indeed  he  had 
never  been  known  to  give  a  caress  or  a 
kii^s  to  any  human  being — but  he  held 
him  sleeping  on  his  knees,  and  oontem- 
plnted  him  attentively  for  some  time. 
At  Inst^  being  satisfied  with  the  sight  of 
the  child,  he  repeated  several  times  that 
it  was  time  he  should  now  live  for  him- 
■elf. 

The  autumn  and  following  winter 
were  passed  at  Nob  ant  The  whole 
attention  of  the  young  mother  was,  of 
course,  given  to  Maurice.  In  the  spring 
of  1824,  she  was  seized  with  a  violent 
attack  of  low  spirits,  for  which  she 
could  not  account.  The  cause  was 
everything  and  nothing.  Nohant  was 
improved,  but  thrown  into  confusion. 
The  old  mansion  had  changed  its  ar- 
rangements; the  garden  hud  new  as- 
pects: there  was  more  order  and  less 
inconvenience  in  the  domestic  organiza- 
tion. The  rooms  were  better  kept,  the 
avenues  were  straightened,  and  the  in- 
closure  enlarged;  the  dead  ti'ees  had 
been  burned  up ;  the  worn-out  dogs  put 
to  death  ;  the  old,  superannuated  horses 
sold — in  a  word,  everythinff  had  been 
renovated.  This  was,  doubtless,  a  great 
improvement.  It  occupied  and  gave 
fintisfaction  to  the  new  proprietor.  But 
the  transformation  impressed  Madame 
Dudevant  with  a  profound  melancholy. 
She  no  longer  felt  herself  at  home.  She 
missed  the  old  familiar  objects  to  which 
she  had  been  accustomed  from  child- 
hood, and  suffered  so  deeply  from  this 
•inking  of  the  heart,  that  life  again  be- 
came a  burden.  Her  husband  ascribed 
the  diflSculty  to  their  residence  at  No- 
hant, with  its  gloomy  associations  since 
the  death  of  her  grandmother,  and  ex- 
pressed the  wish  to  change  their  abode. 
They  agreed  to  make  the  trial,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, made  arrangements  with  some 
friends  to  be  received  into  their  family 
at  a  country  residence  called  Le  Plessis. 
They  passed  a  delightful  summer  at 
tliat  place.  The  master  and  mistress 
of  the  family  were  charming  persons, 
and  cherished  an  ardent  friendship  for 
Madame  Dudevant.  The  house  was 
filled  with  ^ests,  and  amusements  of 
erery  description  were  the  order  of  the 
day.  They  acted  comedies,  hunted  in 
the  park,  took  lon^  rambles  in  the 
woods ;  and  with  such  a  variety  of  vis- 
itors, no  one  was  at  a  loss  for  congenial 
ooinpanions.     Madame  Dudevant  was 
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most  attracted  by  the  youngest  portions 
of  the  society.  Including  the  children 
and  young  girls  and  boys,  connections 
and  fi-iends  of  the  family,  there  were 
about  a  dozen  in  all,  and  the  number 
was  still  further  augmented  by  the 
young  people  of  the  farm.  Although 
not  the  oldest  of  the  party,  she  was  the 
only  married  person  among  them,  and 
the  government  of  the  respectable  com- 
pany naturally  devolved  upon  her. 
They  played  all  sorts  of  gomes,  in  some 
of  which  the  very  youngest,  even 
Maurice,  creeping  on  all  fours,  could 
engage;  planned  great  excursions  in 
the  park  and  the  immense  gardens, 
and  gave  themselves  to  the  indulgence 
of  the  wildest  gayety.  M.  Dudevant, 
like  many  others,  was  astonished  to  see 
his  wife  become  so  lively  and  frivolous 
all  at  once,  in  a  situation  which  seemed 
so  contrary  to  her  usual  melancholy 
habits.  Some  of  the  guests  thought 
her  very  eccentric;  but  her  husband, 
more  indulgent,  made  up  his  mind  that 
she  was  an  idiot 

Upon  the  approach  of  winter,  they 
took  a  small  house  in  the  vicinity  of 
Paris.  Their  income  was  not  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  live  with  ease  away 
from  Nohant ;  but  they  dreaded  a  return 
to  the  family  estate ;  partly,  no  doubt, 
from  a  secret  sense  of  the  incompati- 
bility of  their  characters,  which  by  this 
time  had  manifested  itself  so  decidedly 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  mistake.  With- 
out wishing  to  conceal  anything  from 
each  other,  they  were  unable  to  come 
to  a  mutual  understanding.  The  wife 
had  a  great  antipathy  to  discussion,  and 
no  wi^h  to  encroach  upon  the  opinions 
of  others.  She  tried'  to  see  everything 
with  her  husband's  eyes,  to  think  as  he 
did,  and  to  act  in  accordance  with  his 
wishes ;  but  the  moment  she  found  her- 
self in  harmony  with  him,  she  was  so 
out  of  harmony  with  her  own  instincts, 
as  to  fall  into  a  state  of  the  most  pro- 
found depression.  '*  My  husband,  prob- 
ably," says  she,  **  experienced  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind,  without  bemg 
able  to  explain  it  He  entered  warmly 
into  my  views  when  I  spoke  of  enlarging 
our  circle  and  engaging  in  amusement. 
If  I  had  possessea  the  art  to  estab- 
lish an  animated  external  life,  if  I  had 
been  a  little  more  flexible  in  my  nature, 
if  I  had  had  a  taste  for  varied  society* 
he  would  have  been  sustained  by  hU 
intercourse  with  the  world.  But  I  was 
not  tit  all    the    companion  which  he 
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needed.  I  was  too  exclusive,  too  self- 
ooDcentrated,  too  free  from  convention- 
alism.  If  I  h^  known  the  source  of 
the  evil,  I  mi^ht  have  found  a  remedy ; 
I  might,  perhaps,  have  succeeded  in 
changing  mjself  into  another  being; 
but  I  did  not,  in  the  least  degree,  com- 
preheud  either  him  or  myself." 

They  remained  but  a  short  time  in 
their  dwelling  in  the  environs,  and  soon 
took  apartments  in  a  pleasant  situation 
in  Paris.  Here  they  were  surrounded 
by  a  gay  society,  but  Madame  Dudevant 
relapsed  into  her  accustomed  melan- 
choly. At  this  period  Deschartres  had 
become  tired  of  his  agricultural  projects, 
and  was  living  alone  in  the  city.  He 
now  had  some  grand  commercial  specu- 
lations in  bis  head,  and,  with  a  confi- 
dence foreign  to  his  nature,  became  the 
dupe  of  unknown  adventurers,  who  con- 
trived to  get  possession  of  his  money. 
In  the  spring  of  1825,  the  family  re- 
turned to  Nohant,  and  hearing  nothing 
of  Deschartres  for  three  months,  sent 
for  information  to  his  lodgings.  Poor 
Deschartres  was  dead  !  Ilis  little  for- 
tune had  been  entirely  lost  He  main- 
tained a  perfect  silence  to  his  last  hour. 
No  one  knew  anything  about  him.  No 
one  had  seen  him  for  a  long  time.  He 
left  his  ftimiture  to  the  washer- woman, 
who  had  faithfully  taken  care  of  him. 
Besides  that,  not  a  word  of  remem- 
brance, not  a  complaint,  not  a  message, 
not  an  adieu  to  any  one.  He  had  en- 
tirely disappeared,  carrying  with  him 
the  Bpcrot  of  liis  blasted  ambition,  or 
his  betrayed  confidence.  His  death 
affected  Madame  Dudevant  more  than 
she  was  willing  to  acknowledge.  She 
at  first  experienced  a  sort  of  relief  in 
being  freed  from  his  wearisome  dog- 
matism, but  soon  felt  that  she  had  lost 
the  presence  of  a  devoted  heart,  and 
mtercourse  with  a  mind  in  many  re- 
spects remarkable.  Her  brother,  who 
had  hated  him  as  a  tyrant,  lamented 
his  end,  but  did  not  regret  his  loss.  For 
herself,  to  whom  he  had  filled  a  largo 
portion  of  her  life,  had  been  associated 
with  all  the  recollections  of  her  child- 
hood, and  had  furnished  the  principal 
spur  of  lier  intellectual  development, 
she  felt  that  she  was  a  little  more  an 
orphan  than  before.  The  secret  of  his 
death  was  never  brought  to  light 

From  1825  to  1831,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  several  journeys,  the  family  re- 
sided at  Nohant.  Although  there  was 
no  end  to  domestic  chagrins,  no  serious 


rupture  between  husband  and  wife  tool 
place  until  the  last-named  date«  wbei 
Madame  Dudeyant  peroeiired  tlie  oece*- 
sity  of  taking  a  decided  course.  Sks 
determined  to  separate  from  hot  hus- 
band by  mutual  consent,  and  establish 
herself  at  Paris,  with  her  Httle  daughter, 
who  had  been  bom  about  three  years 
before.  It  was  arranged  that  she  should 
have  permission  to  reside  three  months 
at  a  tune  at  Nohant  Her  son,  Maorioe, 
was  left  under  the  oare  of  a  private  in- 
structor, who  had  been  in  the  fiunily  for 
two  years.  It  was  her  intention,  in 
coming  to  Paris,  to  devote  herself  to 
writing  as  a  profession. 

Her  state  of  mind,  in  the  xnterral,  b 
feelingly  described  in  her  own  words :  ''I 
had  lived  over  an  immense  apace  dorii^ 
those  few  years.  I  seemed  to  hav« 
lived  a  hundred  years  onder  the  influ- 
ence of  one  idea,  so  weary  had  I  become 
of  gayety  without  heart,  of  a  home  witii- 
out  intimacy,  of  a  solitude  which  the 
noise  of  intoxication  made  still  mors 
intense.  Still  I  had  not  to  comphio 
seriously  of  any  immediate  bad  treat- 
ment ;  and  even  had  this  been  the  case, 
I  should  have  endeavored  not  to  see  it 
The  disorderiy  conduct  of  my  j>oor 
brother,  and  the  comrades  whom  he  led 
away  with  him,  had  not  proceeded  to 
such  a  pitch  that  I  could  not  inspiie 
them  with  a  sort  of  fear,  which  was  not 
condescension,  but  an  instinctive  re- 
spect. On  my  side,  I  had  exercised  the 
greatest  possible  forbearance  towards 
them.  So  long  as  they  did  nothing  but 
drivel,  bluster,  and  annoy,  I  attempted 
to  laugh,  and  even  accustomed  ravself 
to  support  a  tone  of  pleasantry  which 
was  really  revolting;  but  when  my 
nerves  were  placed  on  the  rack,  when 
they  became  gross  and  obscene,  and 
when  even  my  poor  brother,  so  long 
submissive  and  penitent  under  my  re- 
monstrances, grew  brutal  and  malicious, 
I  became  deaf  to  everything,  and,  as 
soon  as  I  was  able,  without  making  any 
pretense,  retreated  to  my  little  cham- 
ber." 

She  had  now  become  an  inhabitant  of 
Paris,  with  limited  means  of  support 
with  little  experience  of  the  world,  but 
with  an  undaunted  spirit  and  a  resolu- 
tion to  rely  upon  herself  in  her  stniggk 
for  independence. 

She  was  eager  for  improvement,  de- 
sirous to  emerge  from  provincial  nar- 
rowness, and  to  gain  the  level  of  the 
ideas  aud  the  forms  of  her  time.     She 
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wus  prompted  to  tliis  no  I^rffi  by  necfig- 
filty  than  by  ciiriorsity.  8b  e  wus  Ctni- 
ftcious  of  lier  igQoraiice,  tbougli  woll 
schooled  in  the  world  of  books.  With 
th^  exception  of  some  of  tht^  mn«t  c«le- 
bcjitod  pieces,  she  had  ^eeti  uotliio^  of 
tnodera  art.  She  was  almost  a  fitraiiger 
tti  tbo  theati'e,  although  greatly  iutt^r- 
o#t4?d  ill  it.  But  she  perceived  that  it 
was  out  of  the  question  for  a  poor 
worn  an  in  Paris  to  indulge  in  nny  fancies 
of  thitt  kind.  Still  sho  Baw  her  young 
frii^iids,  whom  she  was  intimnte  witb  in 
the  country,  living  on  as  little  as  she 
bad  hersi4ff  and  not  neph'cting  any 
means  of  intellectaal  plciipjure  or  itn- 
provcfneut.  They  went  everywhere, 
und  saw  everything.  She  had  been  a 
grent  walker  at  Nohant,  hiit  on  the 
Fans  pavement  she  was  helpless  a«  a 
b<:mt  upon  the  ice.  Htu'  tine  shoes  split 
tmt  in  two  dtiys,  fihe  could  nrit  learn  to 
hold  up  her  dress,  she  got  bedrag^jfled, 
fatigued,  took  constant  colds,  and  found 
her  wardrobe  going  to  ruin  with  filglit- 
ful  rapidity.  Before  comiug  to  I'aris, 
i*he  hud  often  asked  her  mother  how 
whe  could  live  on  her  moderate  iocome 
in  that  ei pensive  city*  *'  At  my  age» 
iwid  with  my  habits"  waji  the  reply,  *'  it 
is  not  difficult ;  but  when  I  was  young, 
and  your  father  wanted  money,  hu 
ibougbt  of  dressing  me  up  as  a  boy. 
My  msti-r  did  the  same,  und  we  went 
fVi-ryvphcrt^  on  foot  with  our  huw Hands, 
and  thus  saved  at  leai^t  one- half  the 
ex[>euse  of  the  family.'*  Madame  Dudc- 
vant  recalled  Uic  conversation,  and  tlw 
idea  struck  her  as  a  good  one.  8ho 
bod  dresH«*d  Hke  a  boy  when  li  child, 
iitid  it  did  not  8«em  straoge  to  resume 
a  ooBtufiie  to  which  she  had  been  uccus- 
t>med.  She,  accordingly,  had  miule  for 
her  one  of  the  long,  gray  frock -coatt*, 
which  were  then  much  worn,  and  panta- 
loons and  waistcoat  to  match.  With  a 
gray  hat^  and  a  large  woolen  cravat, 
*sbe  was  couipletely  transformed  int«  a 
young  j?tudent  of  the  first  year.  Iler 
new  booU  gave  her  the  greatest  delight. 
She  could  aJmost  have  slept  with  them, 
m  her  young  brother  did  when  he  had 
his  first  pair.  With  their  ii*oix  heels?, 
she  stood  firm  on  the  pavement.  She 
almost  flew  from  one  end  of  Paris  to 
the  other.  She  felt  as  if  she  could 
make  the  tour  of  the  world.  Her  dre.vii 
was  afraid  of  nothing*  She  went  out  in 
all  weather,  returned  at  nil  hours,  and 
sat  in  the  parterre  at  all  theatres.  No 
one  took  aay  notice  of  her,  or  sus^pectod 


her  disguise.  Thi«  costanie,  however, 
was  assumed  only  for  a  temporary  pur- 
pose, and  was  then  laid  aside,  altliough 
it  has  been  said  that  she  wore  it  for 
to  any  y  cat's,  and  that,  even  ten  years 
afterward.^,  her  son  was  often  tiikon  for 
herself. 

With  regard  to  the  adoption  of  tlie 
pseud^uiyme,  George  Sand,  she  gives  a 
natural  explanation,  without  attempting 
to  make  a  mystery  of  what,  at  the 
time,  seemed  to  her  a  quite  insignificant 
circumstance.  When  her  novel,  '*  In- 
drann,"  which  had  been  written  at 
Nobant,  was  ready  for  the  press,  her 
mother  in-law,  the  Baroness  Dudevant, 
who  had  heard  of  hcriut<^ntion  to  **  print 
a  book.'*  protested  against  the  family 
name  appearing  on  the  title-page.  She 
reassured  the  stately  matron  by  the 
promise  that  her  arist^>oratic  blood 
dhould  not  be  tlius  scandalously  com- 
promised. Accordingly,  she  determined 
that  her  book  should  appear  anony* 
mou:»ly.  She  had  sketched  out  tne 
]dau  of  a  former  work,  which  was  after- 
wards fini}<hed  by  Jules  Sandeau,  and 
published  under  the  name  of  Jules 
Simd.  This  became  popular,  and  an- 
other publisher  made  proposals  for  a 
new  mmance  with  the  same  pseudo. 
nyine.  She  wished  that  **  Iiidian.V* 
mifrtit  appenr  under  that  name,  but 
,Jules  Stitideau  modestly  declined  to 
accept  th«<  patersiity  of  a  work  to  which 
he  was  mi  entir<*  stranger  Bat  this  did 
!iut  mci't  the  views  of  the  puhliisber, 
\Yith  the  eye  to  prosperous  traffic, 
character!?^ tic  of  his  tribe,  ho  iui^isted 
on  retaining  the  name.  After  talking 
the  malter  over  with  some  of  her  friends, 
a  compromise  was  agreed  on,  and  it  was 
decided  that  George  Sand  should  be 
announced  as  the  author  of  the  forth- 
coming novel.  From  that  time,  J  ales 
and  George,  who  were  unknown  to  the 
public,  were  regarded  as  brothers  or 
coamn.s,  who  bid  fair  to  attaia  a  distin* 
guished  reputation  in  literature.  After 
her  writings  became  known  in  Germany, 
it  was  supposed  that  the  name  implied 
a  relationshtp  to  Carl  Sand,  the  politic- 
al enthusiast,  and  the  assassin  of 
Kotzebue — and  she  often  receired  let- 
ters from  persons  in  that  country  re- 
questing an  explanation  of  the  affinity. 
It  has  also  been  taken  for  granted  that 
the  pseudonyme,  at  least,  was  a  proof 
of  her  sympathy  with  secret  societiea 
and  political  assassinations.  Thi*  she 
expressly  disolaimt,  declaring  that  oei- 
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tber  are  in  accordance  with  her  religions 
principles  nor  her  revolutionarj  in- 
stincts. As  to  the  name  itself,  she  ac- 
knowledged that  she  might  have  changed 
it  if  she  had  thought  that  it  was  destined 
to  obtain  anj  celebrity.  But,  until  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  **Lelia," 
when  she  was  the  subject  of  the  most 
severe  cnticism,  which  attacked  even 
to  her  pseudonjme,  she  had  expected 
to  pass  without  notice  among  the  crowd 
of  obscure  writers.  Seeing  that,  in 
spite  of  herself,  this  was  not  to  be  the 
case,  she  clung  to  the  name,  and  con- 
tinued her  work,  believing  that  the  con- 
trary course  would  have  been  cowardly. 
The  adoption  of  the  name  was  an  acci- 
dent. **  Whatever  it  now  is,"  says  she, 
"I  have  made  it  myself,  by  my  own 
labor,  and  that  alone.  I  have  never 
used  the  toil  of  another.  I  have  never 
taken,  nor  bought,  nor  borrowed  a  line 
from  any  one  whatever.  Of  seven  or 
eight  hundred  thousand  francs,  which  I 
have  gained  in  twenty  years,  nothing 
remains;  and  now  (1854),  as  twenty 
years  ago,  I  live  from  day  to  day  on 
thb  name  which  protects  my  labor,  and 
on  this  labor,  of  which  I  have  not 
reserved  to  myself  a  penny.  I  do  not 
feel  that  any  one  can  reproach  me,  and, 
without  being  proud  of  anything  (for  I 
have  only  done  my  duty),  my  serene 
conscience  sees  nothing  to  change  in 
the  name  by  which  it  is  designated  and 
personified." 

Before  the  publication  of  the  novel, 
her  husband  paid  her  a  visit  at  Paris. 
He  did  not  stay  at  her  house,  but  dined 
witk  her  every  day,  and  took  her  to  the 
tlieatrc.  Ho  appeared  satisfied  with 
the  arrangement  which,  without  quarrel 
orx|uestion,  had  made  them  independent 
of  each  other.  She  returned  with  him 
to  Nohant,  which  she  no  longer  regard- 
ed as  her  own.  She  criticised  none 
of  the  changes  which  had  been  made  in 
her  absence,  and,  though  she  found 
much  that  was  displeasing,  she  had 
nothing  to  say,  and  said  nothing.  Re- 
turning to  Paris,  she  devoted  herself  to 
writing,  where  she  lived  on  the  produc- 
tions of  her  pen,  making  oceasional 
visits  to  Nohant,  and  always  sacrificing 
herself  for  the  welfare  of  her  children. 
A  legal  separation  was  afterwards 
effected  between  her  husband  and  her- 
self. By  the  judicial  decree  she  was 
reinstated  in  the  possession  of  Nohant, 
and  intrusted  with  the  care  and  educa- 
tion of  her  cbildron.     She  thus  became 


both    father  and    mother  of  a  family 
at  once.  With  only  a  moderate  Income, 
and  partly  depending'  for  a  livelihood 
on  the  precarious  gains  of  authorship, 
she  found  her  position  one  of  perpetaal 
anxiety  and  fatigue.  Bat,  with  increased 
demands  upon  her  efforts,   she  was  in- 
spired with  a  higher  and  more  devoted 
love  of  her  vocation  as  a  writer.     The 
moment  that  it  became    not    only  a 
personal  need  but  an  austere  daty,  she 
pursued  it  with  fresh  enthusiasm,  and 
derived  from  it  unfailing    encourage- 
ment, amid  many  trials.      Her  state  of 
mind,  under  the  painful  complications 
into   which  she  had    been    thrown,  is 
sketched  in  one  of  the  frank  confessions 
with   which  she  often   chaUene^s  the 
sympathy  of  her  reader:     •*  What  va- 
rious solicitudes  for   a   head    without 
very  ample  resources ;   what  extremes 
of  life  I  was  compelled  to  experience 
simultaneously  in    my    little    sphere! 
The  respect  for  art,  the  oblig^ations  of 
honor — the  moral  and  physical  care  of 
children  exceeding   everything   else — 
the  details  of  a  household,  the  duties  of 
friendship,  of  charity,  and  of  courtesy ! 
The  days  are  all  too  short  to  prevent  the 
affairs  of  the  house,of  the  family,  of  busi- 
ness, and  of  the  brdn,  from  falling  into 
disorder.    I  have  done  what  I  could.     1 
have  done  only  what  was   possible  to 
resolution  and  faith.     I  was   not  sus- 
tained by   one  of  those  marvelous  or- 
ganizations which  embrace   everything 
without  effort,  and  which  pass   without 
fatigue  from  the  sick  bed  of  a  child  to  a 
judicial  consultation ;    from  a    chapt^T 
of  a  romance   to   an  examination    of 
accounts.     I  have  taken  far  more  pains 
than    any   one   would    imagine.       For 
many  years,  I  have  allowed  myself  but 
four  hours*  sleep  ;  and,  for  many  other 
years,  I  have  been  subject  to  terrible 
headaches,  which  even  caused  me  to  fabU 
over  my  work.    Still,  things  have  by  no 
means  always  gone   according  to   mv 
zeal   and   dcvotedness.     Hence    I  con- 
clude, that  marriage  should  be  made  o:? 
indissoluble   ns   possible ;  for,    to  con- 
duct so  fragile  a  bark,  as  the  happiness 
of  a  family,  over  the  troubled  waves  of 
modern  society,   a  man  and  a  woman 
are  not  too  much — a  father  and  mother 
mutually  sharing  the  task  accordiug  to 
their  respective  capacities." 

The  position  of  George  Sand  led  her 
into  friendly  and  intimate  relations  with 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  charac- 
ters of  the  age.    She  took  a  deep  inter- 
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Ofit  in  political  cUscusstons,  as  well  as 
Lluose  relating  to  literary  and  social 
l|1l6HtioD8.  Xo  portion  of  her  work 
more  attractive  thun  hor  personal 
Pitkctehea  of  several  celebrities  among 
I  the  circle  of  her  acquaintance.  Her  wide 
[  experiL'nce  gives  value  tti  her  opimoDS, 
Qti  her  conimeots  ou  fiociety,  as  the  re- 
'  I  of  her  abservation,  ai*e  not  witJioat 
i  C&timn  pensive  ^ace,  * '  I  have  been 
[  i>onverBant  in  my  time/*  she  says,  *'  with 
-  the  extremes  of  society  in  various  rela- 
tianss — with  opulence  and  misery,  with 
Lthe  most  conservative  ideas  and  the 
most  revulutionary  principlea.  I  have 
'  li»ved  to  trace  uut  and  to  comprehend 
I  fhe  different  impubes  which  act  upon 
hunuuutvT  aud  which  decide  if^  vicissi- 
tudea..  'l  have  looked  on  with  atten- 
tion, have  i*ften  been  deceived,  but 
I  sometimes  have  seen  clearly.  After  the 
I  ^espoLidencies  of  my  youth,  I  yiehh'<l 
1  to  too  many  iIIu;;»ions.  My  morbid  skep- 
[ticUm  was  Rucceeded  by  t*>o  greut  be- 
rucvulenco  and  ingenuousness.  1  was  a 
:  tlHJUsand  times  the  dupe  of  the  dream 
I  of  an  archangelio  harmony  between  the 
bopposin^  force©  in  the  great  conflict  of 
rldeiis*  I  am  still  sometimes  capable  of 
f  this  simplicity,  proceeding  from  a  fuU- 
I  DOSS  of  the  heart,  although  I  ought  to  bo 
I  curwd  of  it,  for  1  have  bled  much.  The 
,  life  which  I  here  relate  has  been  good 


on  the  Burfac©*  I  have  enjoyed  the 
pleasant  sunshine  which  was  on  my 
children,  my  friends^  my  labor;  but  the 
life  which  1  do  not  relate  has  been  em- 
bittered by  frightful  grief." 

In  closing  the  imperfect  narrative  of 
her  history,  as  set  forth  in  the  ingenu- 
ous disclosures  of  these  volumes,  we 
have  DO  wish  to  disguise  or  palliate  the 
errors  which  have  given  George  Sand 
an  unenviable  notoriety  before  the 
world.  She  is  even  more  conspicuous 
for  her  systematic  independence  of  the 
wholesome  regulations  of  society  than 
far  the  splendor  of  her  genius  aud  the 
boldness  of  her  artistic  creations*  Nor 
is  thi»  the  place  to  criticise  her  career 
or  her  productions  in  an  ethical  point 
of  view.  We  have  endeavored  to  illus- 
trate the  ctrcumatancca  lunidst  which 
her  character  has  received  its  distinctive 
inipresr^ion,  the  natural  traits  which 
have  blossomed  out  into  such  peculiar 
devtlopment,  and  the  mootal  experi- 
ences which  have  made  her  life  a  per- 
petual altercation  between  the  most 
strongly-marked  extremes.  Her  strange, 
eventful  biography,  which  has  not  yet 
reached  its  denouement,  awaits  the  ver* 
diet  of  the  age.  In  pronouncing  the 
final  decision,  let  the  stern  behests  of 
justice  be  mingled  with  the  tender 
pleadings  of  Christian  charity. 


TO    THE     KIXG, 


A  HEALTH  in  the  king!  my  king! 
But  not  in  the  niby  wine  ! 
Too  pide  for  the  namo  I  sing  I 
Too  weak  for  snch  lov*»  i&s  mine  * 

How  shall  I  pledge  the*^  my  king  ? 

What  m*ctar  *hall  fill  the' bowl  ? 
He  lie  herself  o«imot  bring 

A  wiue  like  that  hi  my  soul ! 

Th«»n,  take  for  ray  plfdce,  oh,  king  J 
My  life,  which  is  whtllly  thine; 

And  tjiiaff  fnrni  thy  cup,  my  king! 
A  soul — ^not  the  ruby  wine  1 
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A    SLAVE'S    STORY. 


[ COOHTT,  ViROIWIA, 

Pobruray  23d,  1857. 
To  the  Editor  of  Putnam  i  Monthly. 

Sir  : — I  send  you  a  sketch  of  a  slave 
who  died  lately  at  my  house,  and  who 
was  once  my  property. 

♦         ♦         ♦         ♦         ♦ 

The  slave-question  is  becoming  more 
and  more  prominent,  and  I  have  thought 
it  well  to  give  a  simple,  faithful  narra- 
tive of  a  slave's  experience  and  views. 
The  sketch  has  not  been  gotten  up  for 
effect,  but  has  been  written  as  an  au- 
thentic iHustration  of  the  results,  moral 
and  physical,  of  the  system.  Though 
the  owner  of  slaves,  I  have  always  ad- 
vocated some  plan  of  gradual  emanci- 
pation by  our  own  state,,  and,  therefore, 
nave  no  motive  for  concealing  anything 
in  relation  to  the  eflFects  of  slavery.  1 
hhve  given,  exactly,  Ralph's  narrative — 
many  facts  in  which  I  could  myself 
establish,  and  verify  others  by  un- 
questionable evidence. 

Your  obedient  servant. 


I  WAS  bom  about  the  prear  1794,  on 
a  largo  plantation,  thirty  odd  miles 
above  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  was  de- 
scended, in  the  third  generation,  from 
imported  Africans,  and,  probably,  from 
some  of  the  darkest  of  the  native  race ; 
for  my  parents  as  well  as  myself  were 
pretty  black — more  so  than  slaves 
generally  are  now.  My  parents  be- 
longed to  a  gentleman  supposed  to  be 
wealthy,  residing  in  Williamsburg,  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  King's  Coun- 
cil, and  afterwards  of  the  House  of 
Delegates.  Of  course,  he  seldom  vis- 
ited his  distant  estate,  but  intrusted  it 
— comprising  more  than  six  thousand 
acres,  and  slaves  enough  to  cultivate  it 
— to  the  management  and  the  honesty 
of  an  overseer.  As  in  most  other  cases, 
the  overseer  managed  very  well  for  him- 
self, but  not  so  well  for  his  employer; 
and,  at  the  death  of  my  parents'  master, 
his  debts  and  legacies  encumbered  his 
estate  so  much,  that  his  only  son,  who 
then  removed  to  the  lands  before-men- 
tioned, and  whom  I  designate  as  mv 
master,  found  himself  compelled  to  sell 
immediately  a  portion   of    the    slaves. 


My  parents  and  their  Bve  ohildren — m- 
eluding  myself,  then   an   infant — ^woe 
amongst  those  solcL      Bat  their  kind 
master  did  the  best  be  could  for  thea, 
and  sold  the  whole  familj,  priTately,  to 
some  man  very  near  or  beyond  the  moon- 
tains.     The  contrast  between  their  new 
situation  and  the  mild  government  of 
their  young  master,  soon  rendered  mj 
parents  gi*eatly  dissatisfied ;  and,  after 
a  few  months,  they  both  absconded  from 
the  purchaser,  leaving  their  four  elder 
children,  whom  they  never  saw  again, 
and  taking  me  with  them.     They  found 
their  way  back  to  their  former  neigh- 
borhood, and,  for  a  summer  and  part  of 
autumn,  were  concealed  in  a  large  body 
of    woods    on    their    former    master's 
premises.     Of  course,  all  the  neighbor- 
m^  slaves  soon    knew    their   lurking- 
place,  and  supplied  thenk  with  food,  and 
often  with  shelter.    At  length  the  youns 
master  was  informed,  in  some  way,^ 
the  circumstance  ;  and,  with  that  kbd- 
noss  which  distinguished  him  through 
life,  he  repurchased  my    parents   and 
myself,  at  considerable  loss  and  incon- 
venience. 

The  running  away  of  slaves,  that  is, 
their  concealment  on  or  near  their  mas- 
ter's premises,  or  sometimes  at  a  dis- 
tance of  several  miles,  is  inevitable.    The 
exercise  of  arbitrary  and  irresponsible 
power  will  produce  a  determination  to 
counteract  or  escape   from    its  effects. 
In  almost  every  instance,    the  foar  or 
the    infliction    of    bodily     puuishment 
drives  the  slave  to  the  woods.      Few  of 
those  who  lurk  about  the  nei/>bborhood 
abscond,   because  such   a    life    is    pre- 
ferable to  thut  on  the  plantation,  and 
many  resort  to  it  in  the  hope  that  the 
master's  desire  for  them    to   return  to 
their  labor  will  induce    him  to  overlook 
a  fault  which  the  slave  persuades  him- 
self does  not  deserve  stripes.      A  few, 
repugnant  to  labor,   or  rendered    des- 
perate  by  harsh  usage,    will   resort  to 
almost  any  expedient  to   escape.       In 
one  instance,  I  knew  two  men  to  live 
more  than  a  year  in  a  cave,  in  a  large 
wood,  about  a  mile  from  their  master's 
house.      The   stock    on    the    adjacent 
farms  supplied   them   with    meat,    and 
bread  was  easily  gotten  from  their  ft*l- 
low-slaves — for,  in   almost   every    such 
case,  regular  communication  is  k»M>t  up 
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betire^n  the  fugitive  and  Itis  ela*is»  al- 
ways in  the  nightt  and  tlie  run  away 
nftpn  visits  the  odjaoeut  cabins.  Thm 
ia  done  with  all  poissibk*  pr<?cautuiii,  Ipst 
mnmo  i?Fhit0  person  detract  them.  But 
til  OF  n«vpr  fear  a  betrayal  by  one  of 
tlu'ir  own  race;  nor  will  the  hope  of  re- 
ward or  thft  fear  of  punish  moot  gpnt?r- 
ally  extort  iiny  iaformation  that  might 
load  to  the  capture  of  the  fugitive-  The 
cave  0f  tho  two  men  was  discovered 
by  means  of  the  smoke  iasumg  from  its 
tnoulh,  and  tbey  were  carried  to  their 
owner.  Yet  even  these  never  resorted 
t<>  such  a  life  again.  One  was  Fold  about 
twi^iity  yeara  afterward*  to  a  neighbor; 
the  other  died  at  n  great  age,  tlje  prop- 
erty of  his  mn.«ter*s  grandson.  Many 
ftlave-owners  feel  pucn  compasi^inn  for 
the  ninaway,  upon  the  geni^nd  ground 
that  ho  ha.H  bt^en  drivm  to  the  step,  thnt 
they  will  make  no  effort  to  capture  him. 
I  knew  a  gentlernati  to  come  suddenly 
upon  one  fa«t  asleep  in  a  large  wood. 
He  awoke  tho  man,  a^ked  bim  a  few 
questions,  and,  after  advising  hirn  ht  re- 
I  turn  to  hh  mafiter,  with  a  r<^quest  from 
lumst'lf  not  to  punish  him,  be  left  him. 
My  eaihest  recollection  of  myRclf  is, 
I  tks  a  little,  hhick,  ihrty*  uncombed,  nod 
I  unwashed  animul,  Bcantily  covered  with 
1  oddri  and  ends  of  cotton  or  woolen  gar- 
ments in  cool  weiither,  and  In  the  warm 
fiea^on  neither  having  nor  desiring  any 
other  covering  than  my  own  dark  skin. 
And  this  wus  universal  amont^st  chil- 
I  dren,  whether  male  or  female,  nntil 
nine  or  ten  years  idd.  The  truth  is, 
the  whites  in  thnt  hteality  were  in  a 
remoti'  j^it nation,  at  a  dihtance  from  tho 
frefjuented  roadj*,  and  far  behind  most 
parts  of  the  state  in  intelligence  and 
improvement.  Raising  tobacco  was 
the  one  eole  object  in  life.  They  ate 
tobacco — they  breathed  tobaeeo-^tbey 
talked  tobacco^and  they  worked  to- 
bacco, all  dtiy  hmg,  and  often  far  into 
the  night,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  year.  A  ontp,  occupying 
BO  much  time,  and  requiring  so  much 
attention,  compelled  both  whiter  and 
blacks  to  neglect  everything  else;  and, 
generally,  the  former  were  ignorant  and 
exacting,  the  latter  dehaped  and  barhar- 
oufi,  with  f^carcely  a  want  fully  Bntisiied* 
and  with  little  more  intelligence  than  the 
bea.Hts  that  perish.  Since  the  period  I 
speak  of,  the  march  of  improvement 
has  reocbt-'d  even  that  secloded  neigh- 
brnhood.  and  the  condition  of  all  classes 
has  greatly  improved. 


I  sat  in  the  ashes,  or  rnstilfi  dfrt-pies 
in  the  sand,  or  hunted  for  berries  or 
birds*  nests,  until  old  enough  to  carry 
a  pail  of  water  on  my  head ;  and  then 
I  was  made,  by  my  parents,  the  carrier 
of  everything  not  beyond  my  strength. 
I  have  heard  of  Indiuu:<  called  Flat- 
hendi,  because  of  the  shape  given  to 
their  skulls  by  pressure.  But,  if  pre«»- 
«ure  can  flatten  the  human  bend,  my 
race  should  all  be  thus  defonned ;  for, 
in  childhood,  our  beads  are  tlie  universal 
vehicles  of  transportation.  It  nmy  be 
that  our  skulls  are  mercifully  fashioned 
a  ilttle  thicker  than  those  of  tho  whites 
or  Indmua,  in  aiiticipaLion  of  this  drudg- 
ery. A  year  or  two  later,  I  became  the 
canicr  of  water  and  food  to  the  band* 
in  the  tie  Ids ;  and  than  was  advanced  to 
the  post  df  cow-driver  and  attendimt  an 
the  dfliry-miud.  Now  I  began  to  be 
niTtieed'  by  tny  master,  and  came  grad- 
ually to  bo  considered  in  his  employ- 
ment, and  began  to  plow  and  attend  to 
borse.H, 

My  young  master,  being  a  bachelor, 
was  much  from  home;  and  as  soon  as 
I  con  hi  manage  a  horse  pretty  well,  1 
becnme  his  attendant— his  hody-servanL 
as  such  were  called — on  his  joumeya ; 
he  on  one  horse  and  I  on  another,  with 
his  portmanteau,  as  larg«  as  myself, 
strapped  bohind  my  saddle.  I  was 
now  in  that  privih^ged  station,  from 
which  I  looked  down  with  contempt, 
not  oiily  on  most  of  my  own  race,  but 
on  all  prjor  wliite  folks,  as  we  called  all 
who  hud  not  a  fair  share  of  property  or 
inteltigence.  My  position  as  attendant 
on  a  gentle  man -bach  el  or  of  large  prop* 
erty,  who  traveled  a  good  detd,  and  waii 
at  all  times  kind  to  his  dependents,  wa^, 
perhaps,  the  most  pleasant  that  slavery^ 
can  exhibit.  If  my  master  thought  it 
necessary  to  reprove  me,  'twas  luwayp 
more  in  kindness  than  in  anger,  and  to 
blows  be  never  resorted.  In  fact,  I  was 
too  much  indulged  to  fulfill  properly  my 
duties  as  a  slave.  When  at  home,  I  now 
became  the  waiter  in  the  house,  and  a 
kind  of  di>er  of  all  work  about  the 
premises,  and,  consequently,  avoided 
altogether  subjection  to  the  overseer. 
My  master  intrusted  the  management 
of  his  lands  and  field-hands  too  much, 
perhaps,  to  overseers — those  dreaded 
and  de.Hpised  obstacles  between  slaves 
and  their  ownerst  who  commonly  havo 
no  bowels  of  cmnpassion  for  the  slave, 
and  little  care  for  the  interests  of  the 
master.     Overseers  are  fruitful  causes 
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of  disturbanoe  and  reeiHtiince.  Moxt 
slaves  submit  at  once  to  the  most 
unjust  treatment  from  the  master,  but 
shrink  with  horror  from  the  overseer's 
hands.  They  think  correction  belongs 
of  right  to  the  master,  and  they  know 
the  overseer  cares  nothing  for  them; 
nor  do  they  ever  expect  his  justice  to 
be  tempered  with  mercy.  It  is  true, 
the  severity  of  the  overseer's  rule  is 
usually  in  the  ratio  of  the  master's 
requirement;  so  that  if  the  latter  be 
considerate,  not  in  haste  to  be  rich,  he 
overrules  the  overseer  and  protects  bis 
negroes  pretty  well.  This  was  remarka- 
bly the  case  with  my  master. 

When  I  was  beginning  to  be,  or  to 
think  myself,  a  man,  I  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  take  a  surname,  not  that  assum- 
ed by  my  father — slaves'  family  names 
rarely  descend  to  another  generation. 
But  I  thought  the  name  Roberts  would 
sound  very  well  after  the  Ralph,  and  I 
became  Mr.  Ralph  Roberts.  My  mas- 
ter, at  this  time  a  bachelor  of  about 
forty-five,  now  married  a  widow-lady, 
the  mother  of  half  a  dozen  stout  chil- 
dren, and  the  daughter  of  a  former  gov- 
ernor of  the  state.  This  circumstance 
entirely  changed  for  the  better  the  con- 
dition of  the  servants.  Before  this  time, 
our  master,  when  at  home,  gave  no  great 
attention  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of 
his  slaves ;  such  things  being  generally 
intrusted  to  the  overseer.  But,  as  soon 
as  we  had  a  mistress,  we  knew  to  whom 
to  go  in  our  perplexities.  .  If  any  favor 
were  to  be  asked  of  the  master,  appli- 
cation was  almost  always  made  through 
the  mistress  or  one  of  her  children. 
And  thus  it  ever  is.  The  mistress  and 
her  children  seem  to  be  the  connect- 
ing links  between  the  stern  reserve  of 
the  master  and  the  humble  submission 
of  the  slave.  Woman's  kind  nature 
prompts  her  to  bear,  and  encourages 
the  slave  to  offer,  the  request ;  and  the 
more  equal  intercourse  with  the  chil- 
dren elicits  an  unreserved  expression 
of  their  wishes.  And  the  children  are 
uniformly  willing  to  prefer  every  request 
on  behalf  of  the  slave :  they  have  not 
yet  learned  to  look  upon  tlie  slave  as 
property. 

Our  new  mistress  and  her  children 
began,  in  a  short  time,  to  teach  the 
young  slaves  to  read,  and  to  commit 
hymns  to  memory ;  and  if  any  adults 
desired  to  learn,  they  were  instructed 
also.  But  none  of  the  latter,  I  believe, 
made   any   material    progress.      I   am 


sorry  to  say  that  I  never  made  tiie 
attempt.  I  began  to  prefer  the  socaetf 
of  the  most  disorder! j  of  my  race.  I 
got  into  the  habit  of  roiiniij^  about  t 
great  deal  at  night,  for  purposes  cf 
plunder  or  excess;  and,  ocoasionaUj, 
did  not  hesitate  to  ride  one  of  mj 
master's  horses  many  miles  during  thf. 
night.  And  this  is  often  done,  in  defi- 
ance of  orders  and  of  the  patrol;  and 
in  one  case  I  knew  a  youn^  negm  nan 
to  take  a  horse  that  had  been  used  dar- 
ing the  day,  ride  him  more  than  twenty- 
five  miles  to  a  little  town,  and  get  back 
just  after  daylight,  in  a  short  summer'^ 
night.  The  teaching  of  our  slaves  bat 
been  continued  to  the  present  time ;  so 
that  all  of  two  generations  hare  bees 
taught  more  or  less,  according  to  their 
aptitude  to  learn;  and  many  of  them, 
chiefly  females,  can  read  as  well  as 
their  instructors.  This  has  had  a 
marked  effect  upon  the  general  char- 
acter of  my  master's  slaves,  and  they 
are,  to  this  day,  considered  amongst 
the  best  to  be  found. . 

A  material  circumstance  in  my  life 
now  occurred.  My  master's  father  had 
emancipated  an  elderly  negro,  named 
Joe,  before  such  acts  were  prohibited, 
and  had  conveyed  to  him  about  sixty 
acres  of  land,  part  of  my  present  mas- 
ter's estate.  This  old  man  and  hu  wif« 
now  brought  from  Williamsburg  a  young 
female  relation  named  Sally,  with  her 
husband  and  one  or  two  children,  who 
were  all  free.  Snlly  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  women.  I  have  never 
seen  one  of  her  color  I  thought  com- 
parcble  to  her.  1  soon  became  madly 
in  love.  I  know  that  what  is  called  the 
inarriage  tie  is  usually  of  little  obliga- 
tion amongst  slaves ;  and  that  free 
nepn^ocs,  being  no  better  taught,  if  as 
well,  were  probably  not  more  virtuous. 
And  how  can  the  slave  be  expected  to 
observe  the  marriage  vows  ?      In  most 

cases  they  make  none — plight  no  troth 

have  a  sort  of  understanding  that  their 
agreement  shall  continue  until  one  or 
both  choose  to  form  some  other  tie. 
And  even  if  wishing  to  continue  faithful 
unto  death,  they  know  their  master 
deems  their  vows  null  and  void,  if  he 
choose  to  separate  them :  and  ho  often 
does  thus  without  scruple,  by  selling 
one  or  both.  When  their  superiors 
disregard  their  slaves'  obligations,  the 
slaves  will  think  lightly  of  them,  too; 
and  this  utter  contempt  of  the  whites 
for  the  sacredncss  of  marriage  amongst 
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ilaven,    haf»  do  no   more   to  demornlixe 
and   brutal uco   the   »kve   than   all   the 
4ither  pergonal  wrongs  he  suffers.    Thia 
briDj^s  them  all,  the  good  and  the  bad, 
to   ft   cornmun   leveL     A  common   La 
bofalLs   them  all.    The  scnttmrnt    tlmt 
should  exist   in  marriage,  is  cxcludod 
lit"  crushed    by  the  necessity  of  their 
condition ;  and  the  tie  becomes  a  mere 
iiifi^xon,  f(»unded  upon  the  instinct  of  the 
brute.     But  to  proceed :  I  doteritimed* 
if  possible,  to  get  Sally  from  her  hus- 
band, and  make  her  my  wife;  aud^  after 
much  delay,  and  more  that  cannot  be 
told,  I  found  fihe  was  not  superior  to  her 
^  race  or  her  condition.    For  a  good  while, 
[  eho  might  be  said  to  have  t^o  husbands; 
but  finally  her  first  hut^band  went  back, 
with  bis  own  children  t  to  Williamsburg, 
in  company  with  old  Joe,  who  had  sold 
I  Isis  land,  and  Sally  became  my  acknow- 
I  Jedged  wife.     My  master  strongly  dia- 
[  apprctved  ray  conduct ;  but,  alwayi*  kind 
.to  the  unthankful  and  the  evtl,  no  per* 
I  mttti-d  me,  as  ho  did  his  other  men,  to 
r build  a  cabin  on  the  margin  of  the  for- 
L«»t,  and  thither  I  carried  Sally.     And 
lliow,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  thirty 
[years,  and  I  am  tottcrmg  on  tho  brink 
of  the  grave,  I  cannot  «ay  that  I  feel 
^  any  great  compunction  for  having  taken 
unother  man*s  wife  to  be  my  wife.     So 
,  Oommon  has  destiny  or  necessity  made 
^  it,  that  w©  think  it  sanctioned  by  cus- 
I  torn,  and  that  our  masters  are  responsi* 
J  ble  for  whatever  of  wn^nj?  llier*^  be  in  it, 
Sally  bore  mo  several  children,  and 
i  In  a  few  years  I  had  a  large  family  to 
^maintain.     My  wife  and  children  were 
[free,  and  my  master,  after  giving  them 
k  a  house  and  patch  of  ground,  fuel,  and 
ka  5Up(dy  of  meal  weekly,  and   having 
k  moro  than  enough  of  hi«  own  idavos  to 
^  provide  for,  could  not  he  expected  to 
I,  ^ve  them  more.    Sally,  I  regret  to  .loy, 
.was  too  much  given  to  bloth  and  impro- 
vidence— those    plague-spots   inherited 
from  our  nncestors,  and  fostered  by  our 
(Minditiou  here.     Most  of  my  time,  dur- 
ing tho  day,  being  given  to  my  master's 
'  interests,  necessity  compelled  me  to  re* 
'  lort  to  expedients,   to  which  my  own 
\  depraved   nature   and   tljo   example  of 
iktlier     elavett     already    t'^mpted     me. 
*  The»^  were,  in  our  vicinity,  plenty  of 
i  poor  white  folki,  n»  wo  CMmtemptui^usly 
I  ewlted    them,    whom    we    coi'dinlly    de- 
I  spiFcd,  hut  with  whi»m  we  carried  on  a 
I  regular  trafHc  at  our  master's  expense. 
I   became  a  constant  dealer  in  grain 
ifid  tobacco  with   ocrtuiu  white  men, 


who  purchased  gr^^aR few  cents  or 
&  pint  of  whif^ky  per  bushel,  and  to- 
bacco at  about  the  ^vkme  rate.  My  maii- 
ter,  I  now  believe,  suspected  that  he 
was  unmercifully  robbed ;  but  with  a 
Christian  forbearance,  tL%  rare  ob  it  is 
injudicious,  preferred  suffering  wrong 
to  punishing  the  wrong-docr.  The 
overseer  had  tact  enough  to  know  that 
bo  should  not  be  more  vigilant  thun  his 
employer  reqmn?d;  and  thus  we  could 
carry  on  our  operations  by  night,  al- 
most without  fear  of  detection.  Most  of 
my  master^smen  cultivated  a  few  square 
yards  in  com  and  tobacco,  merely  as  a 
pretext  for  reaping  a  large  crop,  nnd  I 
followed  the  example.  Tohflccu  was 
our  favorite  crop.  Itsralue,  compared 
with  ita  weight,  was  much  greater  than 
that  of  grain,  and  a  man's  shoulders 
c^>uld  hear  off,  in  one  night,  what  would 
bring  a  sum  sufficient  fur  a  week  or 
two.  iSometimes  a  daniig  theft  wt>uld 
provoke  a  general  .search  throughout 
the  neighborhood,  and  those  so  uu- 
lucky  as  to  be  detect*>d,  were  severely 
punished.  On  one  occasion  only  this 
was  my  mii^fortune.  A  neighbor  dia- 
covered  some  stolen  tobacco  in  pos- 
session  of  one  of  his  men.  To  this 
man  I  had  intrusted  some,  to  be  car- 
ried with  his  to  Richmond.  This  we 
had  permission  to  do.  But  the  man 
had,  at  least,  received  some  i*tolen  to- 
bacco, and  'tis  probable  I  had  added  to 
my  store  in  the  same  way,  though,  at 
thill  distance  of  time,  I  cajinot  be  sure. 
We  were  both  carried  before  a  magis- 
trate, and  punished  with  forty  stripes, 
save  one,  most  vigorously  applied. 

But  these  little  mischances  never  long 
interrupted  our  operations.  We  th«»vight 
— and  slaves  will  alwavs  think — ^they 
have  a  right — of  the  kind  which  tho 
whites  call  a  moral  right— to  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  proceeds  of  their  labor* 
attd  that  any  means  are  excuj^able  to- 
wards securing  that  portion.  Hence, 
theft  from  the  Tnajiter  is  gouendJy 
deemed  a  light  offonso,  if  not  striotly 
ju»titiable.  They  think  tlie  master  de- 
frauds them  publicly,  and  they  will  steal 
from  him  privately,  and  that  the  secret 
act  is  no  worse  tlian  the  open  injury* 
In  fact^  slavery  not  only  renders  tho 
slave  dishonest,  but  it  make»  the  poorest 
whites  dishonest,  too.  The  fiicihty  with 
which  they  can  make  cnormuun  profitsi 
by  tlieir  trade  with  slavejt,  and  the  im- 
punity afforded  by  their  legal  privileges, 
tempt  them  beyond  what  thfir  feeUn 
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morrJ  bgtis6  can  bear,  and  they  become 
the  most  ^-icious  and  despicable  crea- 
tures upon  earthi  whether  hlaok  or 
white. 

My  chiWront  as  they  became  large 
enough  to  be  UKefal,  were  plAoed  in  the 
aurroundlng  families^  or  I  should  have 
found  it  impossible  to  support  them,  by 
fair  means*  or  foul;  aod  after  alb  my 
family  lived  poorly  enough.  After  some 
years  the  neighboring  whites  began  to 
demand  tho  removal  of  thia  family  of 
free  blackst  either  beeauj^e  they  sus- 
pected it  to  be  the  centre  of  the  noc- 
turnal traffic,  or  because  their  presence 
might  render  the  slaves  dissatisfied. 
This  demand  soen  became  general  and 
loud  ;  aiid  my  master,  thinking  it  boat  to 
yield  to  the  increasing  discontent,  ad- 
vised Sally  to  move  elsf^vrhere.  Slio 
wjiH  about  to  set  off  to  Williamsburg, 
when  she  wa«  taken  sick»  it  was  never 
known  of  what  disease — some  thought 
it  brought  on  by  grief — and  after  a  few 
weeks  »ho  wa^  enatched  fr<im  me  by  a 
greater*  but  not  more  inexorable,  power 
than  the  white  neighbors.  I  was  then 
more  than  forty  yenvi^  old^  and  Imd 
aofne  of  our  younger  children  %vith  mf^. 
They  were  plat!e(l  with  ray  mother  aiul 
other  wonifMi  on  the  plantation,  and  I 
found  myself  a  lonely  and  discontented 
man.  I  believed  uiyself  to  have  been 
cruelly  wronged  in  some  way,  I  could 
not  clearly  decide  whether  by  the  neigh- 
borj<,  «L*r  by  the  world,  or  by  the  lawi? 
of  the  laixd,  and  I  became  monise,  quar- 
relsome, and  vengeful.  Like  Cain, 
my  hanfl  waa  against  every  man,  and 
every  man's  hand  against  me.  I  avoided 
much  uoni  muni  cation  I  for  several  yeara, 
with  my  feUovv-Hlaves,  and  became  care- 
lens  and  recklessi.  I  ctmld  not  then 
perceive,  in  my  wife's  death r  a  just 
retribution  and  requital  of  her  first 
husband's  wrongs,  I  could  not  perceive 
that  justice  was  meted  to  me  as  I  had 
meusnred  it  to  him.  Rut  m>w  T  hope  I 
can  Kay*  that  whatever  mr^y  have  been 
my  actual  f^uilt  in  winning  her,  I  de- 
ierved  to  lo«e  her^ 

Now,  sole  occupant  of  my  cabin,  I 
waK  too  much  engnged  out  of  donr.i  to 
render  it  romfor table,  nor  did  I  caro 
how  dirty  or  untidy  it  was,  I  disre- 
garded tb*^  little  luxuries  coveted  by 
eome  nlnvtm.  A  stool  or  a  broken  chair 
auflioed  fto'  a  neat ;  a  rudo  bedj^tead  of 
undreHE^ed  l>oardf4,  with  Home  old  <dDthes 
or  hlatjkets,  nilni.'-ti  red  adequately  to 
^  and  u  gridiron,  a  skillet,  and 


old  hoe,  a  f^mall  pot,  an^  one  orliv 
pkteSf  snp^>lied  aii  tibondaut  kiteba 
apparatua.  In  cold  weather,  the  st- 
merous  crerioes  between  the  logs,  m)uk 
I  was  too  careless  to  fill  with  clayf  id- 
mitted  such  draughts  of  air  that  Ik 
only  comfortable  spot  was  the  comff 
in  the  ample  fireplace^  and  there,  oaniT 
rough  stool,  with  my  bIuus  alioosl  k 
tho  tire«  I  passed  the  Dif^ht — when  ait 
on  some  secret  expedltioo.  I  nMi 
few  fowls  and  a  pig*,  annual] j;  hut  (W 
permi,sfiion  to  have  the  latter  ia  Ml 
often  granted. 

Mj  master  had  an  only  child,  i 
daughter*  who  was  now  about  to  h 
married  \  but,  a  few  weeks  before  thii 
event,  he  died,  after  a  painful  and  tb- 
gering  illness.  He  had  all  hU  ITff^  l»<yi 
embBTrnased  by  his  fatber  .- 
bad  8old,  from  time  to  time,  i. 
Rixths  of  his  land,  and  many  sUte*. 
The  renifiiuing  slures  felt  a  puioful  in- 
terest in  their  master's  death,  and  tb 
marriageof  their  you ijgjuistress.  Tbff 
wc-re  about  to  fidl  into  the  handt  of  i 
man  of  whom  they  knew  liule*  aod  wfuis 
thpy  ihoughu  could  not  be  as  kind  lad 
forbivaring  as  their  old  mastrr.  jS«»m 
were  gold  to  pay  debts,  and  we  allc^m^ 
almost  imperceptibly,  into  the  posjf*- 
sian  of  the  young  mistress's  hu^ibtfoJ, 
and  soon  found  it  necessary  to  bt  mott 
reguliir  in  our  duties,  J  hud  so  Iob^ 
dono  much  as  I  pdeased,  that  I  wm 
tii\\\  headstrong  and  heedb*s« ;  but  fi«t 
many  months  after  my  new  master  aa- 
sunied  authority,  I  paid  so  little  regard 
to  some  directions,  that  ho  instrucl*d 
the  ovf  rseer  to  chastise  me.  This  w- 
tonishtnl,  but  subdued,  me.  I  had  not 
bud  Hlripea  inflicted  since  the  affair  ef 
the  tobacco ;  but,  soraehow  or  oth«*r,  I 
fyJt  that  I  deser%-ed  correction,  otid  t 
believe  the  significant  hint  Itad  i 
tary  effect  on  nil  the  slaves.  Our  i 
was  neither  exacting  nor  unkinti— i 
dulgent  as  fur  an  he  thouglit  rvasoual 
— but  i-equiring  a  fair  pcrformai 
tho  various  duties  and  labitrs  of  tHi 
I  now  becanu^  more  reg-ular  at  m^ 
and  in  my  babit;^,  and  in  a  year  or  U 
took  another  wife,  a  slave,  on  u  plant 
tion  five  or  six  miles  distant,  i  say  I 
took  a  wife,  for  wo  literally  took  eac* 
other,  thrt  taking  constituting  the  mi 
riage.  Tbi;^  lime,  also,  I  took  m  ' 
man's  wife,  but  Vie  had  been 
or  mort*.  1  had  the  usual  per 
to  go  to  my  wife's  bouse  every  S< 
afttruoun,  and  return  ou  Mondaj 
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lOff,  I  Ptil!  had  my  cal>in  at  home ;  but 
ft  oecami*,  if  poasihl**,  niore  uiicomfort' 
able  ftiid  more  upgleotet!  than  ever,  be- 
cauBtJ  1  was  onutent  tn  mako  any  shift 
for  five  nigbts  in  the  wook,  relyiiifr 
upon  the  tpst  and  repose  of  tho  other 
two  to  roUevo  the  strain  on  my  facul- 
ties. 

A  few  J' pars  nftcr  T  got  my  second 
wife,  mid  whim  I  was  about  fifty-fivo 
vears  old,  my  master  rt*moved  to  what 
i»  culled  tbo  Valley  of  Virginia.  NtMirly 
all  my  living  cliiltlren  were  in  Kicbmnnd, 
and,  iki  my  roqxiosU  I  was  permitted  to 
go  thither,  to  bo  hired,  l?ut  I  had  other 
views,  1  thongbt,  aftor  my  roaster*^ 
removfd  to  a  great  distniice,  I  might, 
with  my  children's  help,  live  uncon* 
trolled  in  Kichmond.  I  tbnrefor©  took 
car^  ncitbpir  to  bo  hired,  nor  to  retuni 
to  my  master.  After  a  while  hi*  umler- 
gt6od  my  device,  and  made  a  deed  of 
Kjft  of  me  to  a  relative  of  his  wife,  who 
lived  in  thft  neig-bborhood  ho  had  left 
Thi«  cousin^  finding  I  was  lurking  about 
my  old  home^ — ftir  I  was  afraid  to  re- 
miiin  long  in  Richmond — requested  me, 
through  Home  of  hia  slaveai  to  come  to 
bim.  Afniid  of  being  apprehended,  I 
thought  it  best  to  comply;  but  not  bo- 
lioving  that  I  owed  servico  to  any  but 
the  master  over  the  m«>untainp,  I  neg- 
lected my  duties,  and,  in  truth,  wa^ 
unmanageable*  After  a  short  trial .  this, 
my  third  master*  sold  me  in  Richmond, 
for  fifty  dollars.  I  now  found  myself 
condemned  to  h:irder  labor  thaa  ever 
before,  I  wa»  required  to  do  more  than 
my  age  or  strength  could  bear,  was 
scantily  fed  and  clothed,  and  was  oftt^u 
punished,  I  now  bitterly  lamented  my 
folly  ia  not  gobig  with  my  second  mas- 
ter over  the  mountains,  and,  for  n  long 
liaie,  I  tried  to  mature  tjomo  plan  f4>r 
reaching  liim.  I  got,  from  ono  of  bis 
men,  who  hud  been  to  the  valley,  aud 
was  then  hired  in  Richmond,  some  htt!« 
information  about  the  route  ;  and,  at 
Irngth,  after  undergoing,  fur  five  or  six 
years,  more  hardships  than  in  my  whole 
previous  lite,  one  night*  in  the  month 
of  MnVi  I  fled  from  Richmond  and  tny 
liurd  mu.ster,  and  began,  on  foot,  a  jour- 
uey  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
til  rough  a  country,  the  greater  part  of 
which  was  entirely  unknown  to  me.  I 
traveled  almost  wholly  at  night,  becaaso 
1  knew  there  was  great  danger  of  being 
apprehended  as  a  runaway.  I  hud  only 
a  few  cents,  and  provisions  for  a  day  or 
two — wui*  in  rugs — luid  weak  and  ema- 


ciated from  age  and  the  excesses  of  my 
early  life.  But  the  belief  that,  if  I  could 
reach  my  boHt  friends,  I  should  bo  treated 
with  kindness  during  the  little  remnant 
of  life,  encouraged  me  to  struggle  on. 
When  my  means  were  exhausted,  I  oc- 
casionally begged  a  little  ft»od  from  other 
slaves,  and  sometiraes  got  directions  for 
the  way.  Once  over  the  mountains*  I 
found  nobody  molested  negroes,  and  I 
traveled  moro  by  day  ;  and,  at  length* 
worn  down  with  weariness  and  want,  I 
knew  I  must  be  near  the  desired  haven. 
A  bouse  was  pointed  out,  by  a  passing 
slave,  as  the  home  of  my  former  master ; 
but,  even  then,  I  was  afraid  to  approach 
by  day-  At  last,  towards  night,  I  ven- 
tured up  tr>  a  house  which,  1  was  con- 
fident, was  occupied  by  slaves.  As  I 
reached  the  door,  I  was  met  by  a  young 
man  with  a  light,  whom  I  remembered 
as  a  boy  some  eight  years  before.  Tt» 
bis  inquiry — **  Who  are  you  ?" — 1  made 
nr>  reply ;  when  he  held  the  light  to  my 
face,  and  immediately  shouted  :  "  Why, 
if  here  ain't  our  Ralph.*'  I  had  thur* 
safely  accomplished  what  v^ry  few 
slaves  could  hope  to  do,  and  what  my 
fellow -slave  iu  Richmond  asserted  to  bj 
impossible. 

I  was  kindly  received,  and  my  press- 
ing wants  were  at  once  supplied.  My 
flight  from  my  legal  owner  was  soon 
known.  My  protector  well  knew  he 
was  liable  to  prosecution  for  harboring 
a  runaway  ;  but  I  was  infirm  and  nearly 
past  labor,  and  ho  was  too  huniano  to 
take  any  steps  to  restore  me  to  my 
owner,  or  to  refuse  to  support  me*  He 
never  inquired  the  name  of  that  owner, 
nor  do  I  believe  he  ever  knew  it. 
After  some  time,  finding  no  warning  of 
my  flight  in  the  Richmond  papers,  he 
inferred  that  my  master  did  not  care  to 
recover  me,  and  permitted  me  to  work 
in  the  garden.  I  was  not  required  to 
do  so,  and  what  I  did  was  done  willingly. 
My  protector  would  sometimes  tell  me, 
in  jest,  that  he  must  inform  my  master 
where  1  was  concealed;  but  I  believ*^ 
be  said  it  only  as  a  means  of  putting  me 
on  my  good  behavior.  I  si>on  disco veretl 
slavery  to  be  entirely  different  in  that 
part  of  the  valley»  Almost  universally 
slaves  are  abundantly  fed  and  clothed, 
and  corporeal  punishment  is  rare. 
They  are  civilly  treated  by  all  classes 
of  whites,  and  are  very  seldom  required 
to  show  a  pass.  In  this  fanning  and 
gracing  country,  the  labor  is  light,  ex- 
cept iu  harvest  and  in  thrashing;  and 
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mnvhwp  in  Virpniii  is  slavery  »o  t4>ler- 
Mo  nA  ill  thfl  vnll«^y. 

Aiid  naw,   lifter  cnji  tying,   for  more 

than    tivo   years*   that   rest  which    my 

r  feeble  old  nge  requires*  I  find  myself 

Ibastemii^  !<«  the  gi-ave ;    tuid    in  what 

►  frnmci  of  mind?     Many  of  the  elaves, 

ririth  whom  I  wns  brought  up,  were  rapjn- 

!  hrrs  of  the  Bapti,^t  churchy  und,  I  now 

belreve,  vrero  eonsiatimtly  pioii!?,  ucoord- 

iiig  to   thtiir   knnwk*d|j4*.      But   I    h;id 

alwaj's  scoffed  at  religfion  and  the  reli- 

f^ious.     I  lf»v<>d  toit  whU  the  wagpsi  f>f 

iniquity  to  ihink  of  a  hereafter;  or*  if  I 

did,  it  was  in  a  way  common  to  many 

of  my  nice— that  a  morcifiil  God  wonld 

not  punish  ua  here,  and  in  tlve  next  life 

too — thatt   ftfti^r  a  life  of  slavery,    ho 

wauld  p.Vid  us  our  reward.     But,  with 

death  close  at  hand*  my  blindness  itnd 

ifjnoraiice  are,  I  hope,  a  little  dispelled. 

In  my  imperfect,  and,  I  fear,  improper, 

way,  I  try  to  ask  God*s  mercy »  and  to 

put  my  trnst  in  the  Saviour ;   hut  'tis  all 

dark  before  rae,  and  I  fear  that,  in  a 


little  while,  it  wilj  bo  said  f>f  me.  !i*^  <3ihI 
a«  a  dog  dietli.  Weak  V\  (irostntlii^n, 
and  with  the  swollen  frame  of  drnpsy,  t 
can  only  wait  till  my  change  comes, 
often  crying  out,  **  Gi>d  be  mercifu]  ta 
me  a  sinner.** 


"Very  soon  after  the  aboTO  wns  writ- 
ten, the  old  man  died,  somewhat  sod- 
dealy.  When  he  reached  his  lasllioowc 
it  was  evident  a  great  chan^**  h&d  t^ea 

place  in  him- — a  chan^   so  n  i       '    " 
as  to  excite  the  surpriso  of  h 
servant^?.     Thou^rh  he  had  hf^> 
ous  for  his  har«ih,  turbulent  di 
and  his  uttt^r  disregard  for  tht  *  ^-uu-^  w, 
other    slaves,   he    venn    now    quiet  acd 
gtnitle,   and  always   ready    to   do  Uttk 
ofii^Tes  of  kindness.      He  was  occa»oii- 
ttlly  heard  to  pray;   but,  having 
deaf,  ho  spoke  but  little.      We  hat 
doubt  he  is  embraced  in  the  diviti«^„_ 
of  justice,  that  "  to  whom  little  has  btco 
given*  of  him  will  little  be  ref|uircd," 
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Country. 

I  BRING  the  flu  went — the  bright  and  graceful  flowers — 
The  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers,  that  scont  the  morning'  air. 
I've  the  snowdrop  peeping  chilly,  with  the  valley *»  drooping  lily* 
For  the  bride  to  twino  a  wreath  of,  tta  deck  her  golden  htur. 

City. 

And  I  bring  tho  bonnet — the  t^sty  little  bonnet — 

The  airy,  jaunty  bonnet,  with  it**  streiinif  rs  long  and  fair  ; 

And  the  pretty  girls  that  dan  it,  and  the  l^aris  blossoms  un  it. 
Far  outlast  your  fleeting  beautiest  that  would  fade  if  thoy  were  1 

Country. 
I  bring  the  birds — the  gay  and  joyous  birds^ — 

The  proud,  rejrncing  birdK,  with  their  carols  loud  and  high  ; 
And  they  8well  their  httln  throats,  as  they  trill  in  merry  notes 

And  smooth  their  plumago  duwo.  for  a  voyage  through  the  aky. 

City. 

Afy  birds  are  so,nrinf^  kites— not  chicken-eating  kites— 
But  pleasure-giviijf^  kitoj^,  that  our  jolly  boys  let  fly  ; 

And  ril  bet  a  silver  shilling,  if  your  ladyship  is  willing". 

That  their  tails  are  longer  far^  and  tlitiir  ctdors  full  as  high. 

Country. 

***!  uports — the  children's  lively  sports 

iris,  on  kind  nature's  grassy  tioor  * 
g  bails,  in  my  vast  and  rootless  hsUls, 
gladness  than  your  pavements  ever  bJre. 
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C'lTV. 

li  it  yoa  who  t«lk  of  hoops  ?     Surely,  I  have  monstrous  hoops — 
Ye8,  \i\sU  encroaching  hoops — Indies  wt-aring  each  u  »core, 

Wo*vc  had  our  halls  alreiidj^ — it's  time  now  to  grow  steady ; 
But  wait  till  Lent  is  over,  and  1*1 1  give  you  one  ball  more. 

Coi'NTltY. 

1  bring  the  leaves — the  young-  mid  teuflor  leaves— 

Thf*  green  and  fluttering  It^aves,  waving  through  the  forest  oldi 

Reviving  mother  earth,  who  rpjoic^s  at  their  birth. 
And  clotlilcig  with  new  verdure  branohes  stripped  by  winter  cold. 

City, 

And  1  bring  the  dresses — the  exquijiit©  spring  dresses — 

The  lovely,  perfect  dresses,  formed  in  fashion^s  newest  mould  ; 

And  they  trail  along  the  ground,  with  a  dignity  profound. 
And  still  return  to  dust  again,  ^nid  mortal  tilings  enrolled. 

Too  ETHER, 

But  we  both  bring  the  hearts — th(^  kind  and  gentle  hearL*? — 
The  brave  and  Irjving  hearts,  with  a  faith  sf  reiio  and  clonr. 

That  in  ever-blooming  youth,  by  tlie  light  of  trust  and  truth. 

Are  constant  as  the  seaiions,  moving  through  their  earthly  sphere 

And  the  winter  cannot  chill  them,  nor  summer^a  parching  kill  th^m, 
Nor  aututnu'ft  faded  letif  he  rtf  th^m  the  type  auntero  ; 

But,  with  beauty  ever  venial,  in  a  Hi-^ring  of  joy  eternal, 

Wo  Bhall  see  them  bud  and  blostsom  through  the  soul's  unohangijjgyear. 


WITCHING    TIM  ES. 
A  KOVEL  IN  THIRTY  CMAPTERiS, 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

RACHliL  finally  told  her  aunt  how 
much  she  was  pestered  by  Noyse's 
pe rso ve rin g  e o u rts hi p .  The  sensible  wo- 
man  t^xprei^sed  little  surpri.-^e  at  the  sto- 
ry, and,  indoed,  felt  little ;  nor  did  she 
hint  at  the  susi]>icions  of  darker  niindo- 
logT^  which,  to  her  mind,  may  now  have 
gathered  over  the  elder.  She  only  sai<l ; 
*•  KacheK  you  must  put  an  end  tt>  these 
cotjfttiion}^*  'Get  married  soon.  It  wan 
your  father's  lust  desire,  you  know/* 

Mark  heard  of  no  postponements,  the 
next  time  that  he  talked  of  immediate 
matrimony ;  and  it  was  decided  that 
the  wedduig  should  take  place  some- 
where near  the  end  of  NovemWr.  But 
there  were  divers  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come, before  these  Puritanic  lovers 
could  reach  tho  celestial  city  of  wed- 
locJc,  They  had  to  run  for  it,  by  a  nort 
of    underground   railroad,   with   Elder 


^oi    unue 


Noyse  in  close  pursuit,  on  a  *'  special," 
and  Deacon  Bowson  watching  to  throw 
them  off  tho  track.  Before  a  couple 
could  be  ;narriediu  those  good  old  duyj!, 
it  was  nt^cessary  that  their  intentiouii 
should  be  cried  thr^'e  times  in  some  pub- 
lie  place,  with  a  ivi'ek  between  the  an- 
nouncements. Furthermore,  if  a  young 
man  made  a  **  motion  of  marriage-'  tr» 
a  yonng  woman,  without  the  consent  of 
h<H*  pan'Ut*  or  guardians,  he  fell  under 
confk*mnrition  of  the  law,  and  could  bo 
iini*d  if  ugrecahlt^  to  th(^  offloaded  p ar- 
tier. To  he  suro»  Mark  had  tho  ctuijit^nt 
of  RnchelVs  father,  writt<iii  as  well  an 
vcrhfll  I  Vtut,  that  father  was  dead,  and 
his  njeuii>ry  hiy  un4ier  tho  imputation 
of  a  hideous  crime  ?  so  thnt  it  wuukl 
not,  perhaps,  have  h*^en  ditlicult  to  ^t 
hi?»  decision  set  aside  in  the  courts. 
Then,  too,  Deacon  Bowson,  who  hat**d 
Mnrk  w*>rse  every  day,  won  now  K.i- 
cljers  guard iaut  and  had,    at  least,    ti 
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plausible  right  to  interfere.  Finally, 
the  young  people  could  look  for  no 
assistance  from  public  opinion,  which, 
on  the  contrary,  would  be  sure  to  abuse 
them  soundly  for  talking  of  weddings 
in  the  midst  of  such  a  tragedy  as  then 
raved  through  Salem ;  one  of  whose 
latest  and  most  memorable  incidents  had 
been  the  execution  of  Rachel*8  father. 
All  these  phantasms  of  difficulty  fright- 
ened the  two  women,  and  made  them 
falter  on  the  brink  of  action.  Mark 
argued,  tcazed,  and  coaxed,  but  could 
not  get  permission  to  act  boldly,  and  call 
in  the  town-crier.  Mrs.  Bowson  first 
wanted  to  lay  siege  to  her  husband ; 
and  80  she  cannonaded  him  from  a  dis- 
tance with  hints,  suppositions,  and  sug- 
gestions ;  and,  finally,  summoned  cour- 
age to  marshal  her  forlorn  hope,  and 
make  the  assault.  It  was  inglorionsly 
repulsed :  the  deacon  got  into  a  rase 
at  the  proposition — she  could  hardly 
dissuade  him  from  laying  the  matter 
before  his  minister.  What  a  worrying 
old  lunatic  he  was  to  Rachel  for  a  week 
after.  In  fine,  matters  looked  much 
more  like  a  deadlock  than  a  wedlock. 

But  powerful  assistance  was  ap- 
proaching from  a  most  unexpected  quar- 
ter. Sarah  Carrier,  aged  eight  years 
that  fall,  thought  it  high  time  that  Ra- 
chel should  get  married.  She  wanted 
to  see  the  ceremony.  She  considered 
weddings  very  interesting  spectacles, 
and  liked  their  immediate  results  in  the 
way  of  cakes  and  wine  ;  nor  would  she 
have  objected  to  being  married  herself, 
if  any  one  would  have  agreed  to  fur- 
nish the  necessary  raisins  and  ribbons. 
We  shall  not  be  astonished  at  this  sin. 
gular  taste  in  Sarah,  when  we  remem- 
ber that  she  was  a  very  little  girl.  She 
probably,  like  most  of  womankind,  out- 
grew such  ideas  when  she  got  older. 
But  just  now,  her  small  head  being  full 
of  RachePs  betrothal,  and  the  pretty 
wedding  which  was  to  follow,  and  her 
own  share  in  the  new  housekeeping, 
she  was  (juite  impatient  to  see  some- 
body stirring  in  the  matter.  One  day, 
therefore,  as  the  two  lovers  were  dole- 
fully discussing  improbabilities  by  the 
kitchen  fire,  Sarah  said,  for  perhaps 
the  hundredth  time :  **  Rachel,  when 
are  you  going  to  get  married?" 

**  I  don't  know,"  replied  Rachel. 

"  She  thinks  she  can't  get  married,*' 
added  Mark,  rather  impatiently. 

**  Why  can't  she?"  was  the  natural 
'juestion  of  a  little  girl. 


**  You  mu6n*t  tell,  Mark,*'  said  Ba- 
chel. 

**  Ye8,  yes,  tell  me  !*•  screamed  Sanh. 
stampins^  with  impatieace,  just  like  a 
little  girl  who  had  the  devil  in  her. 

"Why  not  tell  her?  she  won't  trfl 
anybody  else,"  observed  Mark. 

**  No,  I  never  will,  as  true  as  I  life 
and  breatiie,"  affirmed  Sarah«  in  a  toat 
of  awful  solemnity. 

"  Well  then,"  said  Mark,  ••  she  does- 
n't  get  married  to  me,  because  Uode 
Bowson  wants  to  have  her  marry  Eida 
Noyse." 

♦•I  don't  want  to  have  her  mai^ 
Elder  Noyse,"  responded  the  child, 
with  overwhelming-  positiveness.  **If 
she  ever  man'ies  Elder  Noyse,  I  neTer*!! 
come  and  live  with  her ;  jest  as  true  ai 
I  live  I  won't" 

"Why  not?"  asked  Mark,  a  litth 
amused,  and  even  a  little  comforted,  by 
Sarah's  judgment  upon  his  rival. 

**  Because  he's  always  a  makin'  praj^ 
ers,  and  a  readin'  the  scripter  to  me, 
and  a  askin'  me  the  catechism,  and  sidi 
like,"  said  the  child. 

The  conversation  lasted  a  long  time, 
and  resulted  in  giving  Sarah  as  complete 
an  idea  of  the  case  as  her  small  head 
could  possibly  contain.  She  was  mad« 
to  understand,  also,  that  if  she  said  a 
single  word  about  it  to  Deacon  Bowson, 
the  pretty  wedding  would  be  postponed 
all  the  longer,  if  not  rendered  forever 
impossible.  Behold  Sarah,  therefore, 
a  sworn  fellow- conspirator  with  Mark, 
and  Rachel,  and  Mrs.  Bowson ;  and, 
under  the  circumstances,  she  was  worth 
more  than  the  three  others  put  to- 
gether. 

The  very  next  doy  there  was  such  a 
row  in  the  deacon's  house,  that  the  whob 
neighborhood  would  have  rushed  thither 
had  not  people  been  perfectly  certain 
that  it  was  only  the  devil  to  pay  with 
Sarah  Carrier.  The  few  fragments  of 
looking-glass  remaining  tacked  up 
against  the  walls  were  demolished  by 
an  insurrection  of  pewter,  mugs  and 
platters.  Bricks  came  through  th« 
window  panes,  and  dropped  softly  on 
the  sill,  with  the  air  of  having  merely 
wanted  to  get  inside  and  be  quiet.  Tur- 
nips, beets  and  cabbage-stalks,  scrawled* 
in  two  or  three  instances,  with  the  ini- 
tials of  Noyse,  galloped  down  the  staif- 
ways  as  if  ridden  by  some  impish  Gen- 
eral Patnam.  An  image,  dressed  in  a 
cocked  hat  and  black  cloak,  so  as 
slightly  to    resemble   a  minister,    was 


^ found  in  Raohi^rs  bodroom,  Voicofl, 
curiously  vibratJiig  from  Bbrillucsa  to 
b  hoarse ne 38,  culled,  '^Noyse^l  Noyse!" 
■  »onDetimos  from  tJie  |;;urret  —  Bome- 
1  times  from  tbo  Ci'llar.  The  deacon  waa 
plotted  with  paper  wad,'*,  wbich,  whon 

^  unfoldei],  were  found  to  be  scribblod 
over  with  unknown  choraetersi  iiete  and 
there  interspersed  by  tbo  unme  of  tbe 
ftforesuid  elder,  Ta  tbe  meun  time  Siirah 
g  Currier  bud  fits  of  tlie  most  contortion- 
ate  nnd  uproarious  cbarncter.  8ha 
iquirmod  about*  Bt>wgon  saidi  as  if  sbo 
were  a  wliole  nest  of  rattlesnakes;  and 
then  she  squealed  and  grunted  as  if  tbo 
herd  of  bedeviled  swine  bad  I'utorud  iiito 
her;  wbile  mewbig,  barkin^^  crowing, 
GACkliug,  howling^  and  Bpitting  gave 
▼mriety  to  tiio  entertainment.  At  last 
the  devils  beg-on  to  talk  tbrough  her, 

I  and  made  sucb  revelations  as  were  cer- 
tairdy  very  imprudent  on   their  part 

I  **  We'll  have  Koyse,^*  &aid  tbey»  in  all 
toit-s  of  tf»nee»  gvxi&  and  «if]UOfiky, 
"  He  wants  to  marry  Rachel  !*'  yelped 
a  |Mjjii»y  devil  from  tbo  txip  of  Sarali'a 

I  windplt^^e.  **  We  wnnt  to  have  hini 
marry   her/*   croaked  unothor,  of  tlu> 

I  buU'frog  .sort,  who  had  apparently  se- 
cured a  place  m  her  t<tomach.  And  so 
it  wi'ut :  '^  Master  MoreV  king  of  hell ; 
Miistfr  More  wants  an  elder  to  marry 
Rachel  I"  and  ^o  forth,  and  so  on. 

I  It  was  all  di-eadful,  of  courue ;   and 

the  deacon  sweated  at  the  evident  peril 
of  hin  minister.  After  infinite  ti"ouble» 
bo  so  far  succeed ed  in  praying  out  the 
devib  that  Sarah  could  talk  omnect- 
odiy.  With  tears  of  sorrow  in  her  in- 
Doc'trnt  little,  eye**,  the  interesting  child 
told  him  that  dear  Elder  Noyse  was 
nigh  ujion  being  carried  off  to  the  lake 
of  brimstone.  **A11  the  devils  want  bim 
to  rnarry  Rachel,*'  said  the  ;  '*  because 
then  Master  More^*  spectre  will  huvo 
a  grip  on  him,  and  can  drag  him  off  to 
Satan,  Only  they  hain't  got  all  their 
plans  ready;  but  they'll  have  *em  all 
ready  in  a  week,  and  then  they^ll  bo 
turn  to  take  him,** 

'  Tbere  was  bo  little  time  to  Ei>are, 

^ot  the  deacon  rushed  out  batlessi  atid 
ran  through  a  pelting  rain  to  the  house 
of  Noyse.  How  horribly  the  elder 
would  have  been  tempted  to  laugh,  had 
ho  been  there  to  bear  the  story  ;  and 
bow  shockingly  true  it  was  that  the 
devil  was  indeed  baiting  him  on  to  per- 
dition by  meajis  of  Ilachel!  But  bo 
had  gone  to  preach  at  Andover,  where 
tbo  witch -fun  was  now  fust  and  furious ; 


and  he  would  not  return  before  Monday 
or  Tuesday.  Deacon  Bowsou  went 
homi*  on  a  canter,  not  that  be  was 
Eifraid  of  the  rain,  but  because  he  was 
in  tlie  frightfuleit  of  hurries.  He  com- 
menced a  letter  to  the  minister  on  this 
detected  conspiracy,  and  thp  policy  ne- 
cessary to  balk  it ;  but  so  vast  and 
hideous  was  the  Bubj«ot,  nnd  so  con- 
fused wore  hb  poor  brains,  that  ho  could 
not  bavci  finished  that  letter  had  he 
lived  to  the  present  day.  He  had  writ- 
ten five  or  six  lines  .by  dint  of  an  hour*B 
labor,  when  a  brilliant  idea  diverted 
him  from  bis  ink-bottle.  Rachel  should 
marry  Mark  Stanton;  thns  she  could 
not  marry  Noyso ;  thus  More  would 
have  no  family  claim  on  the  elder;  nnd 
thus  the  latter  would  escape  the  bottom- 
less pit. 

He  shouted  for  Sarah,  then  for  Mrs. 
Bowgon,  and  commanded  the  former 
to  narrate,  da  capo^  the  fiendish  eon- 
^liiracy  against  Noyse;  and  a  precious 
hmg  and  bugaboo  story  they  made  of 
it,  by  dint  of  interrupting  each  other 
and  talking  both  together.  **  Wife," 
said  Bowson  in  conclusion,  *'  I  see  my 
duty  clear*  Rachel  must  marry  Mark 
right  away.  Tell  her  so  ;  and  tell  her 
nut  to  make  any  bones  about  it  either.** 

And  hero  ho  burst  into  tears,  prob- 
ably at  thought  of  die  peril  of  his  spir- 
itual shepherd.  What  could  sister  Ann 
reply  to  such  »tark  credulity,  such  im- 
reasouable  gibberish  ?  At  first,  mry 
naturally^  she  was  about  to  deny  in- 
dignantly that  her  brotlier  was  fellow* 
monarch  with  ApoUyon ;  but  she  re- 
flected that  her  arguments,  if  success- 
ful, would  only  put  an  end  to  the  hopes 
of  the  young  people ;  and  so  she  re- 
mained silent,  and  let  her  husband 
carry  out  bis  for  tan  ate  oaprice.  It 
must  bo  confessed  that  she  oven  felt  a 
little  triumphant  mischief  in  her  brain, 
as  she  thought  bow  whimsically  Elder 
Noyse  was  being  tricked  out  of  bti 
game. 

Rachel  was  a  good  deal  frightened 
when  ahe  found  that  the  great  event 
was  dO  unexpectedly  near  ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  she  thought  Bho  would 
rather  wait  a  month  or  two,  at  no  mat- 
ter what  risk.  But  Murk  woi*  joyous, 
grateful,  decided,  and  so  energetically 
prompt,  tliat  it  abnost  vexed  her.  He 
wrote  out  the  publishment  at  Bowson** 
table,  and  ran  off  immediately  to  put  it 
in  tbo  hands  of  Elder  Higgiuijon.  But 
it  was  an  awful  moment  even  for  }m 
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nervf^F,  fin<1  va!?tlj  more  ?o  for  Rachersi 
when*  oil  the  morrow,  that  little  paper 
waj*  vend  horn  the  pulpit  before  the  con- 
gref»'ation.  How  the  ppople  stared,  and 
wonilored,  and  frowned*  and  were  grieved 
and  wore  scandalized !  Rachel  More 
to  bc^  married,  and  her  father  not  yet 
three  months  in  hh  grave,  and  all  Sa- 
lem ddpiiing  with  blood  and  teai's,  and 
trPrnVjliug  on  the  brink  of  the  pit! 

It  st*emed  like  a  dreadful  thing,  to  bo 
Ruro ;  and  the  gossips  of  our  day  also 
would  be  Fevero  on  nuch  an  impro- 
priety. But  why  did  not  Rachel  givo 
her  rcttBon.s  !  Hal  ha !  Who  wi^udd 
believe  them  ?  Who  would  take  the 
word  of  the  wizard's  daughter  against 

fjodly  Elder  Noyj*e  1  WelK  Mark  and 
vis  little  girl  felt  very  red  and  uncom- 
fortable all  that  morning,  and  suffered 
severely  during  the  noon -spell  from  a 
hnndred  tongues  an  long  as  cart-whips. 
But  wliat  thoy  endured  was  nothing  to 
the  angui^ih  of  Noyse  when  be  heard  of 
the  publishment.  Ho  did  not  hear  of  it 
very  soon ;  for  as  he  was  riding  out  of 
Andover  bin  hur^^o  threw  him,  and  he 
wns  carried  back  with  brm??es  which  kept 
him  l)ed-rid  for  a  fortnight.  When  he 
reached  Salem,  three  weeks  after,  on  a 
Monday  sunset,  the  notices  bad  been 
duly  cried,  and  only  two  hours  were  lack- 
ing to  the  wedding.  Bowson  accidentally 
met  bim,  as  be  rode  up  to  the  parson- 
fige,  and  was  the  first  to  inform  him  of 
his  late  spiritual  peril  and  lucky  escape. 
The  listener  biid  some  difficulty  in  com- 
prehending the  confused  and  extrava- 
gant story »  One  point,  bow  ever,  wa.s 
plain  enough;  it  was  eh ar ply,  cruelly, 
f  tunningly  clear  :  it  almost  tumbled 
liim  out  t>f  Ills  saddle,  like  the  shock  of 
a  lance.  »' Rachel  going  to  marry! 
Going  to  marry  this  evening!"  be  re- 
peated, advancing  fiercely  on  the  dea- 
cjm,  who  backed  in  dijsmay  into  the 
anglo  of  a  fence*  **Are  you  a  fool  ?" 
c/>ntinued  the  minister,  shalting  bia  whip 
with  a  trembling  hand  and  gasping  for 
words.  -Oh,  Elder!  Elder !"  whim- 
pered Bowson,  '*you  Kee  it  yourself. 
You  see  what  a  dehi-sion  has  gripped 
you.  Ob*  it  was  high  time  to  do  some- 
thiiFg.     Oh,  it  was,  truly*" 

It  was  in  vain  that  Noyse  stormed  at 
Iiim,  reasoned  with  him,  implored  him;, 
f«kr  the  deacon  wag  stark  mad  on  that 
one  point,  and  bis  madnesg  made  bim 
mulisli,  Noyse,  himself,  was  so  de- 
mented* '  ^p>  wivnted,  even  at  this 
late  off  the  marriage^to 


forbid  the  baiin» — ft*  <fo  nam^lJiiae— 
anything — no  miitter  litiw  r«*elc^M  log 
bis  friend  was   tho  craiie^'  --. 

and  struggled  with  tho  tin  r^ 

gy  of  a  Newfoundland  dog^  tujut  u^m 
saving  a  would-be  suicide  iTrotn  hit  ir»^ 
tery  grave.  Nearly  choking  with  eri»f 
and  rage,  Noyse  abruptly  tunw»a  ik 
back  upon  this  aiTectitmat©  s^intpletns, 
and  walked  into  the  house^  WkinglW 
door  after  hiin.  He  would  tak«  v 
supper,  and  retired  directly  to  bis  chaw* 
ber,  with  a  face  full  of  nuch  augai»lB« 
can  torture  ou!y  th*^  wicked.  It  id  ik< 
worth  while  to  listen  at  his  keylioi*; 
there  h  nothing  to  be  heard  th#»rt«  tmt 
incoherent  mutterin^s  and  restless  p«^ 
lags  to  and  fro. 

In  the  mean  time,  th«  wiodowi  fi 
Good-wife  Stanton's  kooping-room  ghr 
ed  through  the  deop«»ftuig  twili|ll> 
ruddy  with  the  flush  of  a  roiutng^f^ 
and  six  tallow-candled.  Deiiooti  B^v- 
son  stared  at  them  from  his  kitcAw 
diior,  and  thought  tbnt  he  could  i^m*  tW 
f>rms  of  demons  gliding  to  aud  fi« 
behind  the  white  lijien  curtniiia,  an<l 
busy,  doubtless,  in  preparinj*  the  iii»* 
riage  feast.  He  wuuld  not  hear  &  mo- 
ment of  the  wedding  beinff  celohnUBiii 
bis  own  nuinsion.  **  They  may  get 
married  juHt  as  quick  us  they  «*  a 
mind  to,"  b©  said,  in  reply  to  his  wiff't 
ttdk  about  a  proper  place.  '^^  But  M 
Vm  gr>  somewhere  else  to  bav*  thi 
chore  done.  My  b:>use  i»  too  |^od  f vr 
a  wedding,  where,  far  all  I  know,  d^^iili 
will  bi?  sitMag  in  all  the  empty  chaxrs^ 
Send  Vm  off  to  Widow  Stanton's.*' 

Accordingly  they  were*  sont  off  ^ 
Widow  Stanton's,  and  a  ^eat  di»&l  of 
wine,  cake,  and  Kwoatments  w^as  sent 
there,  also,  while  Widow  Stantou  hn^ 
Belf  did  the  handsome  thing,  in  the  wtjr 
of  raisins,  nuts,  pies,  game,  ale*  ati4 
cider.  What  a  perfect  heaveti  of  de- 
light little  Sarah  Currier  was  in  as  dl» 
surveyed  the  six  candles  the  rows  of 
cbairj*,  the  great  table,  and  its  (;lorirf  of 
cake-platea  and  ilecanters.  Xot  a  soli- 
tary devil  troubled  her  throughoot  iht 
length  of  that  enchanting  f^voning* 

The  assembly  was  small ;  none  bot 
relatives  had  been  invited ;  bo  mudi 
respect  waa  due  to  public  opinion. 
Deac<>n  Bowson  refusea  to  bo  preeeuk 
and  remained  at  home,  glowering  oTff 
tbr>  kitchen  fire,  and  fu^h  toning  im* 
aginary  fiends  out  of  the  lurid  oodtl. 
Rachel  begged  bim  piteously  to  ocaiMi 
in*  if  it  were  only  for  a  fow  miattteis 
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but  he  muttered  some  incoborent  reply 
wbich  be  would  not  repeat,  sbed  a  few 
childish  tears,  and  told  her  to  go  away. 
H<^w  sadly  changed  be  was  from  the 
kind,  cheerful,  jolly  uncle  who  bad  loved 
and  petted  her  a  year  before !  Who 
would  then  have  better  enjoyed  such  an 
occasion  ?  How  be  would  have  shone 
out  for  an  entire  evening  as  the  most 
talkative,  frisky,  hilarious  old  Puritan 
alive  ;  praising  the  plum- cake  as  heart- 
ily as  he  ate  it,  and  toasting  the  bride  in 
the  aincerest  of  brimming  bumpers. 
•  In  those  days  of  Tankeedom,  a  wed- 
ding was  usually  an  occasion  of  unre- 
8tramed  joviality ;  the  entire  day,  even 
in  the  gravest  families,  being  often 
devoted  to  merry-making,  rural  games, 
eating,  and  drinking.  The  spirits  of 
the  population,  corked  up  all  the  year 
round  by  grim  laws  and  a  stem  faith, 
naturally  burst  forth  in  nol^«v  eflFerves- 
cence  on  every  such  permissible  holiday. 
Clergymen  sometimes  preached  loudly 
against  these  jubilations ;  all  the  louder, 
ill-natured  people  said,  because  they 
were  seldom  called  on  to  officiate  in 
marriages  ;  fox^  early  in  Massachusetts 
history,  the  office  of  joining  persons  in 
wedlock  had  been  taken  from  the  priest- 
hood and  conferred  on  the  magistracy. 
In  1686,  indeed,  this  restriction  was 
removed ;  but  fashions  changed  slowly 
among  a  grave,  simple  people ;  and,  for 
long  afterward,  most  hymeneal  knots 
were  tied  by  the  justice  of  the  peace. 

Mark  and  Rachel,  however,  had  called 
in  their  kind  old  pastor  and  fiiend, 
Elder  Higginson.  There  he  st^od,  tall 
and  dignified,  mechanically  brushing 
back  the  white  hair  which  curled  over 
his  temples,  his  kindly  eyes  fixed  on 
the  bride,  and  his  face  beautiful  with  a 
mild  solemnity.  It  was  with  an  evident 
flutter  that  the  two  lovers  rose  and 
faced  bis  venerable  composure.  I  de- 
cline to  countenance  the  very  natural 
buppositiou  that  they  were  handsomer 
at  this  moment  than  they  ever  were 
before  or  after.  I  think  that  Mark  was 
altogether  too  red,  and  Rachel  too  pale. 
To  Aunt  Ann  they  were  lovely ;  but 
she  did  not  see  them  very  distinctly ;  her 
eyes  were  too  much  blinded  by  tears. 
Well  might  she  weep  ;  for  what  had 
happened  since  this  love-match  began  ? 
Where  was  the  bride's  father — her  own 
and  only  brother?  Was  not  his  face 
whiter  than  the  face  of  tliat  girl  who 
»tood  there  trembling  in  the  last  hour 
of  her  maidenhood  ?     Oh,  what  foun- 
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tains  of  tears  were  upspringiug  in  the 
bygone  summer !  The  evil  that  threat- 
ens may  not  full ;  but  who  shall  deliver 
us  from  the  evil  that  is  past  ? 

While  Aunt  Ann  was  wiping  her 
eyes,  and  trying  to  lift  up  her  heavy 
heart,  Elder  Higginson  pronounced 
Mark  and  Rachel  to  be  wedded  man 
and  wife.  Then  he  kissed  the  bride, 
and  received  an  inaudible  kiss  in  re- 
turn ;  after  which  came  a  row  of  kisses 
from  the  company,  intermixed  witli 
hand-shakings  of  a  very  energetic  char- 
acter. But  people  were  a  little  in  the 
dumps,  as  Cousin  Jehoida  Mix  phrased 
it,  until  the  ale  and  canary  bad  circu- 
lated pretty  freely.  These  liquors 
melted  a  funny  story  out  of  young  Mix ; 
after  which  Good-wife  Stanton  related 
some  wedding  reminiscences;  after 
which  several  persons  related  anecdotes 
in  a  pleasant  chorus ;  after  which  Goody . 
Bowson  cackled  a  psalm-tune,  and 
Frisk  gave  a  yell  of  sympathy ;  and, 
generally  speaking,  folks  made  them- 
selves as  merry  as  could  be  reasonably 
expected.  Sarah  Carrier,  with  a  pocket 
full  of  raisins,  a  huge  piece  of  cake  in 
one  hand,  and  half  a  fi^fass  of  canary  in 
the  other,  hud  evidently  quite  forgotten 
that  she  was  one  of  the  afflicted  chil- 
dren. At  nine  there  was  a  sudden  search 
for  cloaks  and  hats ;  and,  in  half  an 
hour  thereafter,  everybody  was  at  home 
and  abed. 

At  last,  then,  at  kst,  Mark !  Well, 
we  will  not  say  a  word  to  you  about 
it  now,  my  good  fellow.  You  have 
somebody  else  to  talk  to  you ;  or,  rather, 
somebody  else  to  whom  you  can  talk  ; 
for  the  little  girl  who  sits  beside  you  is 
strangely  silent.  But  I  really  wish, 
Mark,  that  you  had  lived  in  our  day,  so 
that  you  could  have  read  the  song  of 
songs — the  Bridal  of  Gerald  Massey — 

"His  Arms  her  hyacinth  head  caress, 
And  fold  her  fraerant  slendemeM, 
With  all  its  touching  tendemefla. 

"  And  now  nhe  trembles  to  his  breast, 
To  make  it  aye  her  happy  nest, 
And  proudly  crowns  his  loving  quest 

"  Dear  €k>d !  that  he  alone  hath  grace 
To  light  such  splendor  m  her  face, 
And  win  the  blessing  of  embrace." 

CHAPTER  XXm. 

The  agony  of  Noyse  at  the  oomple- 
tion  of  this  marriage  was  indeaoribable, 
and  almost  puzzles  comprehension.  It 
was  a  paroxysm  of  mingled  shame,  re- 
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morse,  disappointment,  jealousy,  re- 
reoge,  and  natred,  so  dreadful  that  it 
Memed  as  if  his  eternal  wailings  and 
gnashings  had  come  upon  him  before 
their  time.  The  last  struggles  of  a  goad- 
ed and  heavy-laden  conscience  formed 
no  inconsiderable  element  of  his  wretch- 
edness. He  was  like  those  un  fortunates 
of  ancient  days,  out  of  whom  devils  were 
cast,  but  who  were  left  toni,  foaming, 
and  wallowing ;  only  in  his  case  it  was 
not  the  evil  angel,  but  the  g^^od  one, 
who,  with  convulsive  struggles  and 
raoanings  unspeakable,  was  dragged 
from  his  soul.  His  housekeeper.  Goody 
Bibber,  who  by  accident  occasionally 
listened  at  his  keyhole,  declared  that 
she  heard  him  wailing  over  some  lost 
sinner  as  David  wailed  over  Absalom. 
She  never  could  have  guessed  who  that 
lost  sinner  was.  It  was  not  many  days 
before  that  same  reverend  sinner  had 
occasion  to  learn  that  he  was  unable  to 
resist  the  nakedest,  the  coarsest  of 
temptations,  and  could  be  persuaded  to 
stick  his  head  frankly  and  fairly  into 
the  collar  of  the  devil. 

All  this  while,  just  as  if  to  spite  the 
miserable  minister,  Mark  and  l^ichel 
were  uncommonly  happy.  Eveu  the 
griefs  of  the  past  and  the  anxieties  still 
remaining  in  the  present,  seemed  to 
sail  far  away  and  become  hazily  distant, 
like  clouds  receding  in  a  golden  sun- 
light. We  will  not  prate  much,  how- 
ever, on  this  subject,  because  it  is  apt 
to  be  a  sickening  one  to  all  but  the  par- 
ties concerned.  It  rather  hurts  our 
vanity  to  think  that  two  people  can  he 
80  supremely  blissful,  without  any 
thought  of  us,  or  any  need  of  our  good 
wishes.  I  dare  suy  also,  that  there  may 
be  a  young  bachelor  or  so  among  the 
readers  of  this  history,  who  is  disgusted 
that  Kachel  did  not  wait  and  marry  him. 
I  have  had  such  feelings  about  various 
unattainable  ladies,  real  or  imaginary, 
and  I  can  readily  excuse  them  m  any 
other  lord  of  creation,  provided  ho  is 
still  under  twenty- five.  After  that  he 
ought  to  have  a  flesh  and  blood  lady  of 
his  own. 

Aside  from  the  pleasures  common  to 

brides,  liachel  felt  a  sense  of  positive 

enjoyment  in  getting  out  of  the  house 

where  she  had  borne  so  many  sorrows, 

the  evilest  of  evil  tidings,  sickness,  the 

persecutions  of  Noyso,  the  teasing  of 

and  the  uproarious  plague  of 

'^r.     She  could  not  miss  her 

saw  her  many  times  every 


day,  and  made  hor  a  visit,  or  grit  one 
from  her,  every  evening.  Thoy  could 
talk  to  each  other  across  the  garden,  f* 
help  each  other  draw  water  at  the  well: 
for  Rachel  was  abl»  to  draw  water  and 
do  a  great  deal  of  tou^fh  household  Dfi- 
ing  and  pulling  of  other  d<^criptioiu. 
Indeed,  she  had  such  a  Junonian  pair  of 
arms  as  one  does  not  get  by  tossioe 
fans  or  lifting  chnmpngne  glasses,  fi 
was  a  pleasure  to  see  how  stoutly  they 
could  wash,  and  how  round  and  s(»Qod 
they  were  through  the  fragile  lacework 
of  soap-flakes.  A  thorough  good  house- 
wife she  was,  as  well  as  a  sweet,  loring 
girl ;  and  Mark  was  perfectly  right  for 
the  present  in  considering  himself  the 
luckiest  follow  ill  Salem. 

Good- wife  Stanton  was  as  proud  asi 
peacock  of  the  girl's  beauty,  breodio^t 
cleverness,  and  education.  I  have  ob- 
served that  mothers  are  apt  to  be  oTpr- 
sweet  on  their  daughters-in-law  atfir^ 
and  terribly  peckish  on  them  afterward 
Ma  is  delighted  to  have  John  manr— 
vain  of  his  success  in  winning  such  a 
nice  girl  as  Susan — pleased  to  think 
that  Susan  will  relieve  l^r  old  self  of 
the  cares  of  housewifery.  But  prettj 
soon  she  finds  that  Suj»an  is  her  6ucoeafr> 
ful  rival  in  John's  heart ;  that  John  tiE 
stick  to  his  wife,  even  against  his  much 
wiser  and  more  affectionate  mothec: 
end  that  Susan  is  either  no  houBt- 
keeper  at  all,  or  else  wants  to  manage 
everything  in  her  own  way.  The  con- 
sequence IS,  that  hardly  a  day  passei 
without  its  spat ;  the  two  women  muto- 
olly  throw  each  other  into  dism^  teuii 
and  John*s  happiness  is  riddled  hoiriblj 
between  the  opposing  broadsides. 

I^ut  of  Good-wife  Stanton  it  conU 
never  be  discovered  that  she  gi»t  m  the 
least  tired  of  her  daughter-in-law.  She 
was  not  one  of  your  sharp  housekeep- 
ers, nor  one  of  your  astonishingly  de 
cided  and  strong-minded  women,  ncf 
even  one  of  your  stiff,  angular,  fcuuninc 
pillars  of  the  Church.  Who  but  a  So- 
crates, by  the  way,  would  ever  desire  to 
wedlock  himself  with  one  of  those  Cary- 
atides of  orthodoxy  ?  No  ;  Mark's  mo- 
ther was  a  kIow^  easy,  kind  creature;  a. 
little  slip-shod,  it  must  be  owned,  in  her 
domestic  affairs,  but  eN  er  ready  to  watc^ 
with  a  sick  person,  or  lend  her  bast  pew- 
ter to  a  neighbor.  ''Everybody  hifr 
tlieir  own  way,"  she  used  to  remaik; 
"  and  Rachel  has  hers,  naterally,  and  a 
pooty  nice  way  it  is,  almost  always.** 

Sarah  Carrier  was  very  eager  to  patfl^ 
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up  her  modest  duds,  and  move  in  with 
the  newly-married  people — Rachel  and 
Mark  were  quite  willing  to  receive  her, 
and  Good- wife  Stanton  consented  to  the 
proposal,  although  she  winced  a  little 
when  she  thought  of  her  great  looking- 
glass  in  the  keeping-room.  **  But,"  said 
8he,  "the  lookmg-glass  can  be  locked 
up  safe  in  one  of  the  closets,  and  there 
ain't  much  else  about  the  house  to  hurt 
Also  Sairy  hain't  done  a  mite  of  damage 
under  my  roof  as  yet,  and  like  enough 
she  wouldn't  be  so  taken  if  she  could 
it  away  from  the  deacon's,  where,  to 
e  sure,  she  has  fits,  and  breaks  things 
at  a  most  awful  rate." 

But  our  unhappy  deacon  was  as  per- 
verse in  holding  on  to  Sarah  as  Pha- 
jrtLoh  in  keeping  fast  hands  on  the  Israel- 
ites. He  had  an  idea  that,  by  her  means, 
he  should  eventually  worm  out  the  whole 
plot  of  the  devils  for  overthrowing  re- 
ligion in  New  England,  for  which  rea- 
son he  vetoed  the  proposition  for  re- 
moving the  child,  and  got  quite  angry 
at  the  very  natural  urgings  of  Mrs. 
Bowson.  Thus  Sarah  remained  when 
Rachel  left,  from  which  day  the  devils 
persecuted  her  with  such  vehemence 
that  for  a  week  the  house  was  almost 
uninhabitable.  The  deacon  was  delight- 
ed with  the  new  vigor  of  the  manifesta- 
dons;  they  excited  him,  kept  him  on 
the  look-out  and  filled  him  with  hopes  of 
o  discovery.  No  cat,  watching  a  mouse- 
hole,  no  puppy,  tugging  at  a  root,  could 
be  more  persevering  and  eager.  Such 
zeal,  such  steadiness  of  search,  obtained 
its  reward ;  and  this  amateur  detective 
soon  ferreted  out  a  good  deal  more  than 
he  hoped,  or  even  wanted  to.  It  was 
on  the  second  Thursday  after  the  wed- 
ding, at  nine  in  the  evening,  that  he 
returned  from  a  praycr-mcetmg  at  the 
parsonage.  He  was  restless,  feverish, 
more  than  commonly  wild  in  his  talk, 
and  wanted  to  sit  up  by  the  fire  all  night, 
for  fear  the  wixards  Would  steal  his 
hospitality  by  coming  in  through  the 
keynole  and  warming  themselves  over 
the  smouldering  coals.  His  wife  coax- 
ed him  into  going  to  bed,  and  Rachel, 
who  was  there  on  a  visit,  set  to  work 
cheerily  to  brow  some  herb-tea,  potent 
for  provoking  perspiration  and  killing 
off  colds.  The  deacon  swallowed  it, 
complained  that  it  was  bad-tasted,  and 
allowed  himself  to  be  gallanted  to  the 
bedroom.  Rachel  and  Mark  then  ran 
home  through  the  garden,  and  danced 
into  Good- wife  Stanton's,  glowing  with 


the  fresh  winter  wind  and  their  own 
young  happiness. 

Two  or  three  hours  afterward  the 
deacon  awoke,  shrieking  from  a  fright- 
ful nightmare.  A  hideous,  black  visage, 
seamed  and  horny,  and  blistered,  from 
the  eternal  fires,  appeared  bending  over 
his  own,  its  bloody  eyes  fixed  on  his, 
its  claw-like  hands  holding  him  by 
the  throat,  and  its  baked  lips  chattering 
in  his  ear  some  damning  formula  which 
he  must  repeat  or  die.  Ever  the  hands 
pressed  harder,  and  the  diabolical  mut- 
terings  ffrew  fiercer,  while  towards  him 
swept  a  figure  like  Rachel,  bearing  in  one 
hand  a  bowl,  and  in  the  other  a  torch 
that  flamed  high  into  the  heavens.  On 
the  verge  of  strangulation  he  burst  away 
from  the  monster's  clutch,  and  rolled 
with  a  loud  shriek  upon  the  floor.  Mis- 
tress Bowson  awoke  at  the  noise  and 
found  her  husband  in  a  swoon,  under 
the  bedstead.  She  lighted  a  candle, 
flung  some  water  in  his  face,  and  pre- 
sently saw  him  open  his  eyes  and  glare 
affrightedly  round  the  chamber.  The 
dreadful  illusion  had  vanished  from  his 
senses,  but  not  from  his  belief.  He  re- 
peated Rachel's  name  with  a  shudder, 
and  then  mutterd  some  incoherences 
about  a  damned  brother-in-law,  hell- 
broth,  devil's  covenants  and  witch  com- 
munions. He  would  not  be  quieted ;  in- 
sisted upon  dressing  himself;  knocked 
Teague  up,  and  sent  him  off  after  Noyse. 
In  ten  minutes  the  somnolent  Irishman 
was  ban^g  at  the  minister's  door, 
swearing  m  a  soliloquy  at  the  poor  pros- 
pect there  was  of  making  anybody  near 
him  in  a  hurry.  But  Noyse,  neither 
asleep  nor  sleepy,  sate  alone  in  his  study, 
cowering  over  a  dim  fire,  frightful  to  him 
in  that  its  fitful  blazes  wrought  endless 
mirages  of  the  lake  of  brimstone.  He 
ran  to  the  door,  and,  cautiously  open- 
ing it,  peered  out  on  the  untimely  visit- 
or.   ♦*Be  ja !  bless  your  riverenoe," 

said  Teague.  **  Sorry  to  throuble  ye  at 
this  time  o'  day ;  but  Masther  Bowson's 
found  the  divil  at  last,  on'  he  wants  yer 
riverence  right  away.  Not  the  divil,  I 
mane  to  say,  but  Masther  Bowson,"  he 
added,  rubbing  his  eyes,  and  blinking  at 
the  minister's  candle. 

Several  confused  questions  and  an- 
swers made  Noyse  comprehend  that 
something  extraordinary  had  happened 
at  the  deacon's  house,  which  made  his 
pastoral  presence  there  immediately  de- 
sirable. He  put  on  his  cloak,  lighted  a 
tin  lantern,  bored  with  holes  like  a  pep- 
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per  castor,  and  rojoined  Teague.  A 
cold  wind  furiously  shook  the  bare  trees 
in  front  of  the  house,  whistled  scoffinglj 
among  the  projecting  roofs  of  the  gables, 
and  tossed  a  few  wandering  snow-flakes 
io  the  faces  of  the  two  pedestrians. 
The  Tillage  was  dark  in  slumber,  and 
the  night  starless  and  moonless,  no  light 
being  anywhere  discoverable  but  the 
glimmer  of  the  lantern.  They  reached 
the  house  and  found  Mrs.  Bowson, 
dressed,  in  the  kitchen. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  Noyse  asked. 

^  I  think  my  husband  has  had  some 
dream,"  she  said.  ♦*  I  truly  think  that 
b  all.  But  he  is  feverish,  and  would 
not  be  quieted  without  seeing  you.  I 
pray  you  not  to  believe  there  is  any- 
thing  serious  in  the  matter." 

•'Where  is  he?"  inquired  the  elder, 
biting  his  lips  as  if  vexed  at  being  dis- 
turbed for  such  a  trifle. 

*•  He  is  in  his  bed-chamber,"  Mrs. 
Bowson  replied.  **  I  will  show  you  in. 
But  keep  on  your  cloak,  sir,  for  it  is 
cold." 

She  led  him  up  stfdrs,  and  presently 
returned  to  crouch  in  a  comer  of  the 
fireplace,  while  Teague  sat  at  the  other 
end  of  the  great  cavity,  watching  her 
in  silence.  **  If  ye*ll  plase  to  excuse 
me,  moam,"  he  finally  said,  **  I  am  just 
a  thin*kin*,  maam,  that  it  'ud  bo  well  for 
yiz  to  be  up  there  loikewiso.  I'm  afraid 
Masther  Bowson  has  got  a  good  bit 
ahead  of  his  wits  to-night,  and  wud  be 
just  as  loikely  as  not  to  ask  somplx)dy 
to  chop  his  head  off  or  do  somothin' 
else  that  wasn't  raisonablo.  I  hope  ye'U 
plase  to  excuse  me  for  bein'  so  bowld." 

•*  He  sent  me  away,  Teacue,"  replied 
Mrs.  Bowson.  **no  said  he  must  talk 
with  the  elder  alone.  But  I  trust  Mas- 
ter Noyse  will  see  his  condition,  and 
know  how  to  take  his  wild  fantasies." 

Meantime,  the  reverend  visitor  ques- 
tioned Bowson,  who,  wrapped  in  a  white 
blanket,  paced  up  and  down  the  cham- 
ber in  a  ludicrous  agitation.  *•  Oh,  what 
a  dreadful  thing.  Elder  Noyse !"  ho  said 
at  last  **  Oh,  that  I  should  be  a  cold 
professor,  and  follow  the  world  to  that 
extent  that  Satan  could  get  a  grip  on 
me  and  marry  mo  into  a  family  of 
witches  !"  He  went  on  to  describe  his 
frightful  dream ;  the  burnt  and  charred 
visacre  :  the  clutching  hands ;  the  de- 
n»  "^ngs ;  the  figure  of  Rachel 

^  nd  torch.     •*  Oh,  Elder, 

is  greater  than  I  can 
d.     "  Why  should  it 


come  upon  me  so  liko  a  thief  in  tiie 
night !  I  have  prayed  to  God.  I  hare 
sought  him  lustily  with  tears,  bat  ht 
has  no  pity  on  me.  To  think  that  I 
shoud  marry  the  Bistor  of  a  wizard,  w 
that  he  could  have  power  to  come  op 
out  of  hell  and  tempt  me  !  It  was  Rearj 
More — I  know  it--I  know  it  too  weU. 
Oh,  if  I  had  repeated  what  he  muttered 
at  me,  I  would  have  been  lost  forever- 
And  Rachel,  too,  with  her  witch-biutk. 
which  she  wants  to  have  me  drink,  sod 
so  drink  damnation  to  myself !  Those 
were  witch-yarbs  that  she  stewed  for 
me,  I  know  they  were.  Oh,  I  wondet 
if  they  made  me  a  wizard !  I  wonder 
if  I  am  lost !" 

And  so  he  went  on,  raving,  cryiDg. 
wringing  his  hands,  and  0000510118% 
dropping  on  his  knees  to  mutter  inaom* 
bly.  There  was  no  pity  for  Rachel  n 
what  he  said — no  doubting  of  caution 
or  mercy  in  her  favor — ^no  shadow  re- 
maining of  the  love  and  pride  with  whick 
he  had  once  regarded  her.  And  now 
a  fiendish  temptation  held  out  iU 
evil  hand  to  the  bruised,  festered  sjnrit 
of  l^oyse.  He  might  use  this  semi- 
madman,  use  him  with  perfect  safety,  to 
work  out  the  most  complete  Tengeance 
that  man  could  desire.  Ho,  too,  fell  on 
his  knees  and  prayed ;  but  it  was  a 
crazed,  wicked  prayer;  a  suppIioatioB 
half  to  God,  and  half  to  Satan  ;  and  it 
was  Satan  alone  who  heard  and  answered 
it.  When  he  arose,  he  dared  throw  his 
arms  around  that  pitiable  fanatic,  and 
tell  him  that  Rachel  Stanton  was  a  witdi 
dangerous  to  his  soul.  He  wept  copi- 
ously as  he  talked,  though  from  what 
emotions  he  could  not  have  told.  The 
tempter  and  the  dupe  came  out  of  the 
chamber  with  the  same  intention.  Both 
were  nearly  frenzied :  the  one  by  super- 
stition acting  on  a  weak  intellect,  the 
other  by  bad  passions  acting  on  a  weak 
moral  nature.  Noyse  made  no  ezplana- 
tlous  to  Mrs.  Bowson,  but  lod  the  deacon 
hurriedly  away  to  hia  own  house,  and, 
putting  him  to  bed  there,  kept  him  until 
morning.  Bowson  slept  a  little,  holding 
fast  to  the  minister's  hand;  and  tb«> 
latter  sat  by  him  most  of  tlie  night, 
dozing  now  and  tiien,  to  wake  abruptlj 
from  ghastly  dreams.  He  tried  to  col- 
lect himself  and  mature  his  plot,  bat 
his  mind  remained  painfully  excited  and 
confused.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  he 
could  not  answer  for  what  any  comiofc 
moment  would  see  him  do  or  say.  A 
strange  disposition  to   laugh  haunted 
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bim,  even  when  he  thoagbt  of  the  oourt, 
or  of  his  sermons ;  for,  in  comparison 
with  his  huge  misery,  with  his  deformed 
conscience,  every  otiier  grave  thing 
seemed  trivial  and  ludicrous.  What 
were  they  worth,  these  oaths  and  testi- 
monies, and  solemn  judgments,  and 
long  prayers,  and  pious  discourses? 
He  was  about  to  make  a  mock  of  them 
all  now;  to  render  them  a  matter  of 
laughter  to  devils ;  to  show  that  there 
was  nothing  serious  in  the  world  but 
his  own  enormous  wickedness.  At  the 
same  time  he  felt,  by  comparing  the 
present  with  particular  hours  of  a  month 
or  two  months  before,  that  remorse  had 
less  power  on  him  than  formerly,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  guilt  It  was  no  longer  so 
terrible  to  look  back  upon  slow  aposta- 
sy ;  to  look  down  into  a  hateful  heart ;  to 
look  forward  into  the  mysterious  future. 
He  was  growing  hardened  to  it,  he 
thought ;  his  conscience  was  as  an  eel 
that  was  getting  used  to  skinning ;  and 
he  laughed  here,  for  it  struck  him  tliat 
the  comparison  was  very  amusing.  His 
merriment  was  increased,  perhaps,  by  a 
quantity  of  rum,  which  he  took  in  fre- 
ciuent  sips  from  a  stone  flask.  The 
liquor,  too,  steadied  his  brain,  and  gave 
him  a  boldness  of  thought  be^'ond  his 
nature.  Indeed,  as  he  drank  on,  his 
speculations  in  theology  and  ethics  be- 
came decidedly  skeptical.  Who  could 
tell  whether,  after  all,  there  was  not  a 
great  deal  of  exaggeration  in  the  com- 
mon opinions  about  holiness,  sin,  the 
reward  of  one  and  the  punishment  of 
the  other?  He  had  surely  been  a 
Christian,  if  there  was  such  a  thing,  and 
what  was  he  now  ?  He  had  been  fool- 
ing himself;  that  was  as  clear  as  the 
broadest  noontide ;  and  it  was  more  than 
probable  that  his  brother  professors 
were  fooling  themselves  also;  only  they, 
unlike  him,  had  not  yet  trampled  hard 
enough  on  the  thin  crust  of  deception 
to  burst  through  it. 

Well,  he  mused  a  long  time ;  came  to 
no  conclusion  ;  had  cat-naps  occasion- 
ally ;  took  fresh  sips  of  rum  after  each 
waking ;  laughed  at  the  poor  fool  who 
lay  before  hitn  ;  laughed  several  times  as 
he  remembered  the  trials  and  the  convul- 
sions of  the  witnesses  ;  stamped  his  feet 
and  clenched  his  fist,  as  he  thought  of 
Mark  and  Rachel  in  innocent  slumber ; 
and  started  up  at  the  first  whiteness  of 
daylight,  excited  still,  but  resolute,  vig- 
orous, unrelenting.  He  roused  the  dea- 
con, and  hurried  him  off  immediately  to 


the  house  of  Justice  Hawthorne.  The 
magistrate  had  just  built  a  fire  in  his 
keeping-room,  and  set  himself  down  be- 
fore a  table  strewed  with  legal  papers. 
He  stared  immensely  when  his  minister 
and  one  of  his  deacons  asked  him  to 
write  a  commitment  for  Rachel  Stanton. 
He  was  evidently  about  to  remonstrate, 
but  Noyse  commenced  the  story  of  last 
night*s  adventures;  Bowson  broke  in 
with  piteous  whinings  and  endless  repe- 
titions ;  and  Hawthorne,  dumbfounded, 
almost  angry,  was  obliged  to  listen. 
When  the  pair  had  ended  their  state- 
ment, he  seemed  still  undecided ;  said 
it  was  strange,  passing  strange ;  Rachel 
had  borne  a  blameless  character;  she 
was  young,  and  a  sweet  lass  to  look 
upon ;  not  a  soul  among  the  afflicted  had 
cried  out  upon  her.  The  elder  sternly 
replied  that  he  might  be  at  ease  in  doing 
his  duty ;  for  that  full  evidence  of  the 
woman*8  guilt  should  be  forthcoming. 

*•  Well,  Master  Noyse,"  said  the  jus- 
tice, **  I  can  but  commit  her.  If  she  is 
not  culpable,  I  hope  it  will  be  proved. 
The  Lord  have  mercy  on  all  innocent 
persons." 

He  made  out  the  necessary  papers, 
and  said  he  would  hand  them  that  morn- 
ing to  Herriok.  The  accusers  then 
retired,  leaving  the  magistrate  to  a  more 
unpleasant  reverie  than  had  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  his  clear,  cool,  self-possessed 
nature  for  many  days  previous.  Noyse 
instructed  his  puppet  to  keep  silence  on 
the  occurrences  of  the  morning,  as  he 
wished  to  see  justice  done  on  the  guilty, 
and  to  disentangle  himself  from  the 
toils  of  the  wicked  one.  Bowson  prom- 
ised all,  with  a  faith  which  would  have 
held  good  at  the  stake. 

The  first  act  of  the  minister,  on  find- 
ing himself  alone  in  his  study,  was,  to 
take  another  draught  from  the  stone 
flask.  Then,  after  eating  a  hearty 
breakfast,  he  had  family  service,  as 
usual,  and,  returning  to  the  study,  sat 
down  in  a  moody  meditation.  In  half 
an  hour  or  so,  he  seemed  to  have  settled 
on  some  plan ;  for  he  put  the  stone  bottle 
in  his  pocket,  ordered  his  horse,  and 
rode  rapidly  away.  Dismounting  at 
the  door  of  a  lonely,  dilapidated  hovel 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  he  entered 
without  knocking,  and  stood  face  to  face 
with  a  woman,  apparently  half  Indian 
and  half  negro.  She  was  a  ragged 
wretch,  short  and  squat  in  form,  with  a 
broad,  heavy  visage,  bloated  niul  cur- 
buncled  by  liquor.     The  singlo  room  of 
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the  hovel  iras  furnished  with  a  conplo 
of  blocks  for  seats,  an  iron  kettle  and  a 
bed  of  straw  and  rags ;  while  some  half- 
finished,  gayly-colored  baskets  lay- 
about, indicating  bow  the  mistress  of 
tiie  house  earned  at  least  a  portion  of 
her  living.    Drawing  the  bottle  from  his 

rcket,  Noyse  said :  "  Morning,  Santj. 
have  the  wherewithal  to  warm  jou, 
in  this  frosty  weather." 

The  Qavage  creature's  black  eyes 
sparkled,  and  she  took  the  bottle  from 
bis  outstretched  hand  with  an  indescrib- 
able eagerness.  Picking  up  a  wooden 
cup  which  lay  on  the  floor,  she  half- 
filled  it,  and  swallowed  the  contents  at  a 
few  ravenous  gulps.  *•  Tankey,  elder," 
she  said,  *♦  very  good  rum." 

**  Keep  the  Iwttle,'*  replied  Noyse, 
••  it  will  cheer  you  up.  Poor  creature, 
you  are  thirsty.  I  will  bring  you  some 
more  rum  when  that  is  gone." 

The  squaw  expressed  her  thanks  in  a 
gibberish,  half  English,  half  Indian ;  and 
declared  that  she  would  serve  him  to 
the  death,  no  matter  what  he  desired. 
He  waited  until  she  was  clearly  under 
the  influence  of  the  liquor,  when  he  in- 
troduced the  subject  of  witchcraft,  and 
inquired  about  her  woeful  sufferings 
from  the  white  man's  devil.  Santy 
was  ready  to  bemoan  herself,  and  to 
agree  with  her  charitable  visitor  in  any 
view  of  the  subject  that  he  chose  to 
offer.  Taking  an  encouraging  draught 
from  the  flask,  he  proceeded  to  tell  her 
of  the  commitment  that  had  been  issued 
against  Rachel  Stanton;  and  he  went 
on  clearer  and  bolder,  until  the  half- 
drunken  but  still  cunning  vagabond 
saw  that  he  was  anxious  for  witnesses 
against  the  new  victim.  She  was  pre- 
pared for  him  ;  she  burst  forth  immedi- 
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ately  with  her  grievances;  she  had 
suffered  night  and  day,  for  a  month, 
from  this  Kachel :  she  was  ready  to 
swear  io  it  any  day,  before  any  court 
of  justice.  What  a  wonderful  cunning 
he  showed  in  his  replies.  How  dex- 
terously he  guided  her  to  a  plansiUe 
tale  bv  his  leading  questions.  How 
carefully  he  avoided  committing  him- 
self, so  that  his  infaraons  accomplioe 
could  ever  accuse  him.  And  when,  at 
last,  she  had  stated  all  that  was  neces- 
sary for  his  purpose,  with  what  auda- 
city he  told  her  that  she  must  never 
recede  from  these  confessions,  or  he 
would  have  her  hougcd  as  a  denier  of  the 
truth,  and  a  fejlow-worker  with  sorc«^r- 
ers.  The  man  actually  seemed  to  be 
inspired  for  evil.  He  had  a  facility  and 
adroitness  which  astonished  even  him- 
self. When  he  left  the  cabin,  they 
perfectly  understood  each  other,  and 
oanty  knew  her  part  and  her  reward. 

Not  half  an  hour  after  Noyse  reen- 
tered his  house.  Sheriff  Hcrrick  knock- 
ed at  the  door  of  Good-wife  Stanton. 
We  will  not  go  in  with  him.  We  have 
witnessed,  and  shall  yet  witness,  enough 
of  painful  scenes,  without  being  present 
at  this.  Let  us  hurry  as  lightly  as 
possible  over  the  plagues  that  remain, 
possessing  our  souls  in  patience  in  view 
of  the  deliverance  at  the  end.  I  must 
once  more  beg  the  reader,  however,  not 
to  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  hate- 
ful people  who  appear  in  this  narra- 
tive. Such  a  storm  as  agitated  the 
community  of  Salem,  would  necessarily 
bring  the  mud  and  lees  of  society  to 
the  sui-face;  and  even  those  who  were 
generally  pure  now  showed  colors  more 
foul  than  at  any  other  time  would  have 
been  thought  possible  of  them. 


JUNE. 

THROW  open  wide  your  golden  gates, 
0,  poet-lauded  month  of  June, 
And  waft  me,  on  your  spicy  breath. 
The  melody  of  birds  in  tune. 

0,  fairest  palace  of  the  three, 

Wherein  Queen  Summer  holdeth  sway, 
I  gaze  upon  your  leafy  courts 

From  out  the  vestibule  of  May. 

I  fain  would  troad  your  garden  walks. 
Or  in  your  shady  bowers  recline — 

Then  open  wide  your  golden  gates. 

And  make  them  mine,  and  make  them  mine. 
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IT  may,  perhaps,  amuse  the  college- 
students  of  the  present  day,  and  the 
fathers,  too,  who  foot  the  bills  at  vaca- 
tion, to  know  sometliins  of  how  this 
business  of  going  to  college  wa,s  man- 
aged a  century  ago.  For  their  amuse- 
menr,  in  good  faith,  and  with  no  austere 
design  to  create  inyidious  comparisons 
between  the  bald  and  niggard  simplicity 
of  those  far-off  times  and  the  elegances 
with  which  parental  indulgence  and 
princely  wealth  have  enabled  the  young 
students  of  our  time  to  embellish  the 
journey  of  Parnassus,  we  propose  to 
lay  before  them  some  p(»rtion  of  the 
oontents  of  a  small  manuscript  that  has 
fallen  to  us.  In  short,  we  meditate  a 
review  of  an  unpublished  work,  Uie 
title  of  which  has  never  yet  been  net- 
tled ;  for  the  author,  unsuspicious  of  the 
honorable  notice  at  which  it  has,  after 
more  than  twenty  lustrums  of  obscurity, 
attained,  erased  from  it  the  name  of 
**  Diary,"  and  inserted  no  other  in  its 
place  to  follow  his  own  Christian  and 
surname  left  to  indicate  himself  as  the 
proprietor  of  the  volume. 

As  we  have  no  precedents  at  hand 
for  reviewers  spending  much  money  of 
their  publishers,  or  time  of  their  read- 
ers, or  headwork  of  their  own,  in  set- 
tling titles  upon  books  which  authors 
have  left  destitute  of  them,  we  shall, 
omitting  to  name  our  book*  proceed  to 
give  some  account  of  its  contents  and 
of  its  author. 

This  gentleman  was  born  in  May,  1732, 
at  Waltham  near  Boston,  and  his  name 
is  consequently  found  written  at  length 
in  Dr.  lioyd*s  •*  Family  memorials.'* 
It  appears  also  in  the  lists  of  several  of 
the  continental  congresses,  and  in  the 
first  six  congresses  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  short,  it  may  be  found  written 
and  printed  in  so  many  honorable  cate- 
gories, ond  attended  with  such  honor- 
able mention  in  historical  articles  and 
so  forth,  that  it  will  bo  sufficient  here 
t>  know  it  by  its  initials  only,  "  S.  L." 

His  birth  having  taken  place  at  so 
remote  a  period  as  IVliilt  we  may,  in 
conformity  with  the  notions  which  then 
prevailed,  and  by  throwing  ourselves  and 
readers  back  into  that  distant  era,  evad- 
ing any  prejudices  that  may  now  exist 
against  the  use  of  adjectives  denoting 
quality  applied  to  that  event  iu  man's 


existence,  permit  ourselves  to  say  that 
it  was  a  good  birth.  That  is,  it  was 
caused  or  originated  by  a  lino  of  respect- 
able ancestry  seated  in  the  place  of  his 
nativity,  enjoying  competence  at  home 
and  consideration  in  the  vicinity.  His 
father  was  a  grave  and  respected  magis- 
trate  by  the  commission  of  a  royal 
governor,  and  what  still  more  decidedly 
bespoke  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
his  contemporaries,  a  colonel  in  the 
Massachusetts  militia.  These  facts  all 
appear,  or  most  of  them,  in  the  little 
book,  and  are  confirmed  in  the  larger 
work  of  Dr.  Boyd.  His  home  is  now, 
and  has  long  been,  the  very  elegant 
residence  and  valuable  estate  of  one  of 
the  richest  families  of  Boston. 

In  the  year  1751,  it  seemed  fit  m  the 
eyes  of  this  worthy  gentleman  that  his 
son  should  proceed  to  college,  and  pre- 
parations are  made  for  his  departure. 
Why  he  did  not  go  to  Cambridge, 
which  was  within  roar  miles  of  his 
father's  house,  fully  appears  in  our 
book,  but  need  not  here  he  stated.  He 
is  bound  to  the  distant  seat  of  Nassau 
Hall  in  Newark,  N.  J.  For  a  young 
gentleman  of  his  rank  to  present  him-  • 
self  among  strangers  so  far  from  his 
home,  without  evidence  of  the  consider- 
ation in  which  he  is  held  by  his  neigh- 
bors, and  with  no  claim  to  favorable 
reception  at  the  college,  but  the  exami- 
nation and  the  fee  he  tips  at  his  en- 
trance, was  not  to  be  thought  of.  The 
reverend  clergy,  honorable  magistrates, 
merchants  in  credit  with  correspondents 
at  New  York,  each  in  his  way,  came 
forward  with  credentials  that  were  to 
place  the  son  of  their  honored  neighbor 
upon  the  clearest  footing  as  regarded 
character  and  credit. 

Of  one  of  these  letters  of  recommend- 
ation wo  shall  make  an  extract  It  is 
to  his  Excellency  Jonathan  Belcher, 
formerly  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
and  now  of  New  Jersey  : 

"  May  it  piea$e  your  Excdleney : 

"  Sir,— After  due  snlntationR,  and  wishine 
yoa  health,  and  prosperity,  and  a  peace fiu 
government,  these  are  to  request  you  to  ac- 
cept the  bearer's  humble  desires  of  your 
ref^Ard. 

"  Your  Excellency  will  excuse  this  freedom, 
when  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  have  still  a  sense 
of  the  peculiar  rot^ards  shown  me  in  the  little 
acquamtance  I  hod  with  you  before  you  left 
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New  England,  and  tho  hif^h  eetoein  I  then 
hflid  and  atill  have  of  you  as  a  patron  of 
learning. 

**  Mr.  [S.  L.J  jr.]  visits  Newark  coUoge  in 
order  to  qualify  nimsclf  for  yo  work  of  ye 
ministrv,  and  to  obtain  academical  honors 
from  that  college,  which,  I  doubt  not,  his 
piety  and  learning  will  s«»on  morit  •  •  * 
%    •    •    •    «    •    *    •     •«•••«• 

Hoping  his  conduct  may  merit  him  a  char- 
acter good  in  your  esteem,  and  yt.  he  may 
be  an  honor  to  his  own  province,  couclndes 
xno  at  present, 

"  Yr.  EzccUoncy's  most  obt 

**  Most  humble  sert. 
"  Chelsea,  Sept  9, 1751.       N.  Oliver,  jr." 

We  must  give  an  extract  from  an- 
other. It  is  from  the  Rev.  William 
Clenechan  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burr,  Presi- 
dent of  the  college  and  the  father  of 
Aaron  Burr. 

**  Ren.y  Ilon.^  and  rmpected  sir. 

"  The  boaror,  Mr.  fS.  L.],  engages  mo,  how- 
ever unworthy,  to  aadress  you  on  his  behalf. 
Ho  waits  on  you  for  admission  into  your 
society,  and  wncu  you  shall  think  he  merits 
it,  for  yo  honors  of  your  college. 

As  ho  has  lived  with  and  near  me,  and 
taught  in  the  town's  school  for  upwards  of  a 
year  past«  to  universal  accoptauco  and  edifica- 
tion of  our  clilldren,  ns  an  overseer  of  said 
school,  and  as  a  friend  cnpogod  by  his  merits, 
I  can't  refuse  granting  his  request  of  recom* 
mending  him  to  your  nearest  esteem. 

**  As  I  doubt  not  his  learning  and  piety  will 
soon  convince  all  acquainted  with  Iiim  of  his 
just  deecrtM,  if  God  shall  increase  those  graitcs, 
which  seem  ftist-rooted  in  his  breast,  1  shall 
say  no  more  of  his  merit,  being  cailed  sudden- 
ly to  this  task  in  great  haste. 

"  As  1  think,  sir,  you  may  safely  depend  on 
his  veracity,  1  shall  leave  him  to  give  you  a 
narrative  uf  tho  particular  rousons  (ar  travel- 
Ung  so  far  for  those  honours  wh.  some  per- 
sons might  think  should  be  conferred  nearer 
home." 


These  letters  and  others  of  like  import, 
the  young  gentleman,  not  willing  that 
such  testimonials  of  his  good  chaructcr 
and  mementoes  of  the  regard  of  the 
great  and  good  men  who  gave  them 
should  be  lost,  carefully  copied  into  tho 
little  book  before  us,  to  which  we  are 
wholly  indebted  for  their  preservation. 

HOW  THE  STUDENT  TRAVELED  FROM 
BOSTON  TO  NEWARK,  AND  OF  HIS 
POSSESSIONS  ON  SETTING  OUT. 

On  these  heads  we  copy  from  the 
book  : 

Sept.  G,  17GI.   Possessed  of  5  dollars,  one 
moydor,  3  guineas. 
8eDt.  10.  Laid  in  for  the  voyage  to  Now 
via. : 


5  quarts  Wefit  Ind.  Ram 
i  lb.  Tea,  a  48a. 

.  £ii:( 

12* 

Cantitor. 

.      (• 

1  do*,  fowls. 

SNi 

2  pounds  loaf  nuf^tur,  a  8s.    . 

.    Uf 

1  dos.  and  8  lemons.     . 

1   94 

3  pounds  butter.     . 

.       11. 

Boz5a. 

^1 

£8  :; 

The  above  computatioa  U  in  tbecs 
rency  called  old  tenor,  at  £2  5s.  t 
the  dolhir.  And  as,  in  the  exteu* 
journeys  through  which  we  shall  fc&f 
our  student  from  Boston,  in  Mm- 
ohusetts,  through  the  prurincesof  Bbw 
IsUind,  Connecticut,  Now  Yoit  m 
New  Jersey,  or  .parts  of  them,  we  At! 
find  him  computing  in  various  cura- 
cie:<,  it  may  be  as  well  here,  and  a» 
for  all,  to  remind  the  render  that  i* 
value  of  the  dollar  was  as  follows : 

New  Enprland  currcnoy.        .      £0  c  C 
I^ht  or  Newark.  .        .    0  S  <f 

Proclamation.  .         .         .         0  7  4! 

New  York OSt 

Old  Tenor     .         .         .         .  «5« 

Thus  we  find  that  his  rum  was  aboi 
16  cents  a  quart ;  butter  8i  ccntt  J 
pound;  tea  about  a  dollar;  hisfowlfi 
little  more  than  a  dollar  a  dozen:  ui 
the  total  of  his  outfit  for  the  voyAfii 
something  short  of  $4. 

We  hope  that  our  readers  will  wffl 
to  the  letters  of  introduction,  and  0'« 
aider  the  high  promise  and  purposes  f-J 
the  party  undertaking  tho  voyage,  un 
refrain  from  any  ntfiections  upon  tt< 
di.sproportion  of  tho  fir.st  article  in  lb 
invonttiry  to  some  c»f  the  othen.  1 
certainly  reminds  «>ne  of  tho  bills  fouci 
in  Faldtaff^s  pockets. 

The  journal  proceeds : 

Sept.  5, 1751.  Put  on  board  yo  sloop  Lydi« 
Capt.  J.  Van  Wafrenor,  mastcnr.  ria. :  a  chert  t 
w'c :  Two  close  (roats,  1  great  coat,  2  jarkeb 
13  shirts,  7  pair  of  stockiiij^s,  6  capb,  4  ciaTja 
3  hnndkcrehicfM.  1  pr.  breeches. 

Books,  viz. :  Bible,  Latin  and  Greek  Tc*:? 
ments  and  Grammars,  Latin  Dictionsrr  ac 
lexicon,  Word's  Introduction  to  Maibeuiatic 
Gordon's  Geo^^ai^y,  Virgil,  TuUy. 

A  voyage  so  long  as  from  Boston  t 
New  York,  could  not,  of  course,  b 
made  without  touchinnr  at  an  interme 
diato  point ;  and  we  find  a  memorar 
dum  of  expenses  at  Newport,  where  ih 
young  scholar  supplied  himself  with 
penknife,  a  corkscrew  and  a  hiickl< 
brush  at  a  cost  of  £25,  O.  T. 

But  the  long  voyage  had  an  ond  i 
last,  so  that  he  was  ahh?  to  par  ifc 
ca^jtalii  £  1  8s.  on  tho  24lh  day  o{  ^ 
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.  tember,  1751,  in  full  for  his  possafi^e,  as 
appears  by  Capt.  Jacob  Van  Wago- 
ner's receipt  of  that  date.  This  must 
have  been  York  money,  and  amounted 
to  $3  50,  as  appears  by  an  entry  in 
these  words :  **York  money,  dollar  8s." 
It  is  easy  for  a  young  student  to  ima- 
gine what  impulses  moved  the  heart 
of  this  young  gentleman  on  finding 
himself  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
memorandum  proceeds : 

lajrards  hest  RosseU  a  4b.  6d.      £2  14  0 

2  Duke  of  Cumberland  handk'fi         5  4 

[The  field  of  CuUoden  that  gave  the 
name  to  these  elegant  articles  of  dress, 
did  it  ensanguine  them,  also,  with  the 
hues  of  battle  ?] 

8  yards  plaid  a  58.  6d.        .  £3    4  0 

3  pairs  worsted  stockings  a  10s.       1  10  0 
Paid  Mr.  Bams  for  entortainment, 

vk.)  1  day.  4  10  0 

Equal  to  60  cents.  Who  will  show 
08  the  "  St.  Nicholas,"  or  ••  Metropoli- 
tan," of  1751,  that  fobbed  that  reck- 
oning ?  Its  attractions  could  not  divert 
our  Tclemachus,  or  detain  him  beyond 
a  single  day  from  his  purpose,  and  he 
proceeded  on  the  24th,  at  an  expense 
of  18}  cents,  to  Newark,  leaving, 
however,  with  Mr.  Ennis  Graham,  the 
materials  to  be  made  into  a  gown.  For 
this  he  afterwards  sends,  with  5s.  6d. 
York,  by  Clintock,  his  chum. 

Also  paid  Dr.  Turner  for  5  days' 
board,  the  washing  of  5  shirts, 
and  bringing  up  my  chest,  etc.  £0  5  0 
A  pair  of  snuffers.  ,  0  10 

Oct  3.  A  gallon  West  Ind.  Rum.      0  5  0 

[5  quarts  gone  since  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember.] 

How  ne  spends  money  at  college,  on 
dress,  etc. 

Oct.  3, 1751. 

Paid  Mrs.  Crane,  viz.  : 

For  21  lbs.  candles,  a  lOd  per  lb.      £0  17  6 

Oct  4.  To  a  fountain  pen  of  Mr. 

Gordon.        .  .  0    19 

Oct  7.  To  Mr.  Sol.  Davis,  for  bring- 
ing up  my  gown  from  York.  .006 
To  or.  garters  for  a  gown -string.  0  12 
To  3  yds.  flannel,  a  3a.  for  pr.  waist- 
coats. .  .  .  ,090 
To  2  doz.  buttons.  .  0  12 
To  niaking  ye  wiustcoats,  a  2s.  a 

piece.  .  .  0    4  0 

To  5  yds  list.  .  .        0    0  6| 

To  J.  Cnnficld  in  boot  for  exchange 
of  Lexicons.  .  .        .077 


exercise,  and  that  the  health  and  spirits 
of  tho  student  reauirod  the  gown,  which 
Sol.  Davis  brougnt  up  from  New  York, 
to  be  laid  aside,  while  a  few  days  should 
be  spent  in  "seeing  the  year  1752  inau- 
gurated with  proper  solemnities  and 
festivity  into  the  place  of  the  old  one." 
Accordingly  we  mid  as  follows : 

Jany.  8,  9, 10—1752. 

To  expenses  in  a  journey  to  K. 
York,  slay  hire,  etc.  .      £1    0    6| 

To  postage  of  a  letter  from  my 

father.  .  .018 

To  Martin's  dictionary,  158. ;  cal- 
endar, 48.  0  19    0 

To  an  almanac,  9d.;  sand-box,  6d.    0    13 

To  ink-powder.  Is.;  sealing-wax, 
6d.;  grinding  razor,  6d.  0    2    0 

To  a  jacket  .  3    6  10 


Newark  or  Light    £2    3  2J 

Three  months  we  will  suppose  devot- 
ed to  the  ordinary  routine   of  college 


These  articlee  in  York  currency,  £5  11    31 

It  may  not  be  necessary  to  copy 
more  of  this  part  of  the  book  in  course, 
but  we  shall  make  a  selection  of  vari- 
ous items  of  what  seems  to  us  of  most 
significance. 

And  what  Jersey-man  will  not  read 
with  pride,  in  the  first  that  follows,  the 
evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  a  branch 
of  industry  that  now  reflects  honor 
upon  his  state  from  all  parts  of  the 
country ! 

March.  24.  To  E.  Crane,  for  a  bar- 
rel of  cyder.  .  .         £0  14  0 

Horse  and  chair  to  the  Falls.        .080 

I.  Sheppen,  40s.  York,  toward  the 

bottles 2    3  4 

For  mending  my  button.       .       .010 

This  last  article  puzzled  us  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  in  sadness  we  were  on  the 
verge  of  renouncing  our  omniscience  as 
a  reviewer.  What  button,  in  tlie  name 
of  all  that  is  ancient,  was  that  which, 
being  capable  of  bein^  mended  at  all, 
could  have  required  for  its  repair,  in 
labor  and  materials,  the  sum  of  eleven 
and  a  half  cents? — a  sum  which,  to 
judge  from  the  price  of  fowls  at  $1  10 
per  dozen,  or  butter  at  8§  cents  a 
pound,  would  have  purchased,  at  least, 
tliree  times  as  mucn  as  the  same  sum 
would  purchase  to-day.  Was  it  a  sin- 
gle button  omnipotent  to  confine  the 
waistband  of  those  breeches  which  he 
brought  from  Boston  ?  Did  it  figuro  as 
an  auxiliary  to  those  '*  garters,"  which 
he  bought  for  a  gown-string  ?  Was  it 
a  stud  of  gold  or  silver,  doing  alone  the 
duty  of  the  three  required  on  the  plait- 
ed bosoms  of  the  modems  ?  Thus 
each  article  of  ancient  wear  was  called, 
when,  at   •*  Button-mavl^^  ^^sj«£*r  ^ 
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oocked  hat  of  iiiipmshable  felt  exhibit- 
ed upon  it8  front,  in  embroidered  silk, 
the  article  in  such  earnest  question. 
And  here  is  the  hat  itself: 

May  51. 

To  a  hat, £y    1  2 

And  now  for  the  bctord  bill : 

William  Cnmp,  cr.  To  board  fnun 

March  30,  to  Juuo20, 175*2,  at?*. 

per  week,    ....  Ji^i  HO 

ScpL  28.  N.  S.  To  12  wwks  and  C 

days'  board,  •  -    4  10  0 

Jan.  20.   1752.  i  cord  of  hickory 

wood,  a  14ii.      ...  .         36 

This  brin^  the  board  at  80}  cents  a 
week,  and  hickory  wood  at  $1  62  a 
cord !  Ijct  us  go  to  Newark  and  save 
our  money ! 

A^^'U8t  29.  1752.  Ixsnt  the  Proni- 

dent  £8,  York  currency,         -£800 
Sept.  26.  Paid  Mr.  Burr  for  my 

def!^co(l'roclaniAtion).  .        1  10  0 

To  muterialH  for  brcGohea,        •  18  9 

Mnkin^sd.  broechoB,        •  0    60 

Clnsa,  June  17, 1752.  Pri'fl<-ntod  Mr.  Preses 
Rilver  can  as  I'ift,  pr.  hands  Mr.  Writ^ht.  Cost 
£7  10.  ^    ^  ^ 

18th.  Kcvd  Pres'd.  by  short  orat  returned 
bii*  thanks. 

24th.  Examination.  Ilebrew,  Testament, 
IIomor,Tully'8  orations,  Horace  logic,  Geocr'y, 
Astronomy,  Nat  Philosophy,  Ontology,  Rhe- 
toric, Ethics. 

August,  31.  Paid  towardd  the  horse,  £7  16  0 
To  Bill  Camp,  for  putting;  my  chest 
on  board, 0    6  6 

These  last  two  items  admonish  us 
that  we  approach  the  time  for 


TAKING  LEAVE  OP  THE  COLLEGE. 

A  small  item  for  wine,  with  several 
for  limes,  sugar,  and  rum,  about  the 
same  period,  enable  us  to  understand 
that  tno  pains  of  leave-taking  might 
have  been  assuaged  by  convivial  senti- 
ment, and  that  festivity  derives  a  charm 
from  sorrow,  while  it  lightens  its  burden. 
The  Hongs  which  that  wine  inspired 
were  not  the  mad  cliants  of  Bacchanal- 
ism,  but  the  wasting  perfume  of  flowers. 
The  flowers  fade,  indeed,  and  youth, 
with  its  peculiar  pleasures,  passes  away  ; 
but  not  without  hope,  and  leaving  the 
heart  to  ripen. 

The  **  chest"  is  placed  on  board  a 
craft,  whoso  name  is  not  preserved  to 
us;  but,  we  trust,  a  good  craft,  that 
safely  discharged  its  freight  of  gowns, 
breeches,  jackets,  and  **Duke-of-Cum- 
berlands,"  to  become,  in  time,  the  ad- 
miration and  envy  of  the  belles  and 
'  *  *he  remote  province  of  Mas- 


sachasetts  Bay,      Oar  adTentuer  k- 
gins 

HIS   JOURNKY   HOME. 

Th6  bachelor  of  nil  arts,  hj  h 
diploma  of  Nassau  Hall,  waa.  bv  b 
own  achiereinent,  a  master  of  tii«  is- 
portant  and  gentle  science  of  thekone: 
which,  with  a  ^naine  prowess,  ken- 
daces  to  practice  on  thia  occasion. 

Let  us  trace  him,  with  the  aid<^b 
journal.  His  fine  face — for  his  portna 
still  exists— shaded  by  the  bat  he  ku 
bought  for  thn  handsome  sum  of  £31i 
2d.— -the  mending  of  the  batton  of  wbid 
cost  him  a  shilling;  his  full  bmiL 
throwing?  forward  to  the  air  and  li^ 
the  ample  jacket  or  waistcoat  that  c«: 
him  £3  6s.  Id.  What  were  its  cotjn 
or  materials?  We  know  its  libenl 
form  and  pockets  descending  to  tb 
hips.  Was  it  plush  of  scarlet,  tcItc; 
corduroy ;  or  what  texture  of  loog-fw- 
gotten  name,  and  of  mantifacturetmoip 
the  lost  arts  ? 

His  horse  carries  him  the  first  daj> 
Harvard,  where  the  night  is  spent,  (k 
the  next,  he  proceeds  through  Bohn 
and  Lebanon,  to  Leapen weirs,  in  Nor- 
wich, where  he  sleeps  again.  TbeiNA 
by  Volentown  and  Scituate,  to  AnwlPfc 
in  Providence;  where,  after  a  ndedf 
fifty  miles  in  the  saddle,  let  us  hoptk 
had  refreshing  cheer.  Thence,  bj 
Attleborough,  Wrentham,  and  Dedhaic, 
whore,  for  some  cause,  he  prefers  Gift 
inn  to  Ames*— he  did  not  know 'of 
whom  that  Ames  was  to  be  the  an- 
cestor— ho  arrived,  after  another  nit 
of  fifty  miles,  at  his  father's  house  ia 
Waltham. 

Of  the  expenses  of  this  juumcj  ^ 
are  not  informed ;  but,  fourteen  yein 
later,  he  performed  nearly  the  same 
route,  on  horseback  likewise,  when  1» 
expended  about  $1  50  per  day.  Ou  this 
last  occasion,  his  practice  was  to  riik 
about  fifty  miles  a  day,  .stoppin;:  thi^ 
times  between  morning  and  nig)it,  f»'r 
purposes  requiring  the  outlay  of  from 
sixpence  to  two  shillings  lawful,  or  8 
cents  to  ;Wi  cents,  at  each  time  of 
dismounting.  He  expended,  upim  hi* 
journey  home  from  col  logo,  prohalily. 
from  four  to  five  dollnns,  in  the  foir 
davH  ho  was  upon  the  road. 

Without  assuming  to  be  perfectly 
accurate,  we  may,  upon  the  authoritj 
of  the  little  book  wo  have  exuinincd. 
conclude  that  our  young  gentleman 
left  homo  with  about  twenty-five  doUan 
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in  his  pooket.     In  the  twelve  months  of 
his  absenoe  he  reociTed — 

Upon  Mr.  Wendell's  letter  of  credit,  |  40 

From  hia  father,  -  ...  100 
From  tome  ouc,  tbrouf^  ono  £.  $., 

about    .       -  '     •                       -  30 

Moking,  with  tho  $25  finttonmod,      $185 

OfthU  there  went  for  clothinj?,       •  $43 

Board,  at  80f  cents  per  woek,       •  ^ 

College  BiUB, 20 

Amusements, 6 

Rum,  |3 ;  Cider  and  Bottle,  |8,       .11 

Traveling  Expenses,     ...  13 

A  Uorse  (port  payment),  .  .  -  20 
Sundries— EmDrncing  wood,  at  $1  62 

per  cord ;  candles,  10  cents  ;  bar. 

oer,  etc.,  etc.,         ...        -  11 

$165 

Thus,  wo  have  a  pretty  fair  notion 
of  the  college  expenses,  for  twelve 
months,  of  a  young  gentleman  of  re- 
spectable birth  and  connections  at  that 
time,  whose  habits  appear  to  have  been 
liberal,  and  whose  outfit  was  upon  such 
a  scale  as  to  enable  him  once  to  accom- 
modate the  president  with  a  loan,  and, 
at  another  time,  to  unite  with  his  class- 
mates in  a  complimentary  gift  to  him. 

In  dismissing  the  little  book  from  this 
review,  the  imagination  lingers  upon  the 
scenes  through  which  it  has  carried  us. 
The  myriads  who  have  since  thronged 
the  paths  he  trod,  and,  without  leaving 
a  memorial  of  their  individual  existence, 
have  resigned,  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions, the  shadows  they  have  pursued, 
even  the  generation  that  now  toils  in 


tho  harness,  all  pass  away,  to  give  place 
to  the  adventurer  whose  little  travels 
and  brief  sojourn  we  have  thus  become 
acquainted  with,  and  the  people  among 
whom  we  trace  him. 

Tiie  country  itself,  thus  ^  repeopled 
with  the  past,''  owned  the  feeble  sway, 
under  George  II.,  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, in  whose  horizon  its  dim  outlines 
were  but  little  known,  and  which  hi* 
describes  as  **the  it^land  called  New 
England."  The  country  must  have 
been,  much  of  it,  a  wildei-ness,  permeated 
with  roads,  so  little  deserving  the  name 
and  answering  the  purposes  of  such  ac- 
commodations, that,  nearly  forty  years 
later,  our  traveler  habitually  passed 
over  them  on  horseback,  sending  his 
lug}?Agd  by  8®a*  '^^^  almanacs  of  that 
and  oven  a  much  later  period,  gavn 
most  of  the  space  after  the  calendar  to 
registering  the  names  and  places  of  tho 
principal  inn-keepers,  with  the  distances 
between. 

It  was  in  the  very  month  of  Septem- 
ber on  which  our  student  left  college, 
that  Lord  Chesterfield's  famous  bill,  es- 
tablishing the  new  style  of  the  calendar, 
took  efiPect.  Washington,  who  was  of 
the  same  age  with  our  hero,  was  sur- 
veying in  Virginia.  Earl  Bute  was  in- 
triguing at  Leicester  House,  and  the 
future  Chatham  nursing,  in  the  impo- 
tence of  subordinate  official  station,  the 
terrors  that,  in  a  few  years,  were  to 
burst  upon  the  two  groat  powers  of 
continental  Europe. 


PHYSICAL    GEOGRArnY.' 


THE  recent  completion  of  a  second 
edition  of  Johnston's  "Physical 
Atlas,"  enlarged  and  improved,  induces 
us  to  give  our  readers  some  account  of 
this  comprehensive  and  very  valuable 
work.  The  original  design  of  the  **  Phy- 
sical Atlas"  was,  to  convey,  by  the  aid 
of  charts  and  diagrams  and  a  series  of 
carefully- written  explanatory  essays,  a 
clear  conception  of  the  ^roat  facts  and 
general  truths  of  the  wide  and  noble 
science  of  physical  geography.  This 
very  extensive   department  of  modern 


knowledge  embraces  every  branch  of 
the  earth's  natural  history  in  its  largest 
sense,  which  takes  cognizance  of  the 
objects  and  phenomena  of  our  globe  in 
their  geographical  distribution.  It  com- 
prehends, indeed,  all  the  space-rchition- 
ships  of  the  things  visible  upon  the 
earth's  surface,  as  well  its  insensate 
stationary  rocks  and  ever-moving  flu- 
ids, water  and  air,  as  its  vital  organic 
bc^ing^,  plants  and  animals,  and  man. 
Whatever  possesses  a  fixed  habitation 
on  the  earth's  surface,  or  has  ascertain- 


*  The  Physical  Atlas  of  Natural  Phenomena.  By  Alex.  Kkith  Johnsto.v,  F.K.  S.  E.,  etc. 
A  new  end  enlarged  edition.  William  Blackwood  ec  SonH,  Edinburgh  and  LfOn<ion.  Sold  by 
BangB,  Brothers  &  Co.,  Now  York. 
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ablo  liiniUi  of  partial  diffusion  oror  it, 
or  a  traceable  path  of  motion  on  it, 
whatever  is  susceptible  of  geograph- 
ic definition,  belongs  legitimately  to  the 
wide  domain  of  phyFic^il  geography. 
It  pays  regard,  therefore,  to  all  tho 
phyttical  features  of  tho  external  rocky 
crust;  the  shape  of  its  lands  and  wa- 
ters ;  the  relief  or  solid  modeling  of 
its  planes,  slopes,  and  mountains;  the 
configurations  of  its  shoi*es,  and  every 
thing  that  pertains  to  its  orography  and 
external  geology.  It  treats  of  the  wa- 
ters of  the  globe  in  all  their  aspects,  not 
simply  in  the  areas  they  occupy,  but  in 
the  wonderful  functions  which  they 
perform — tracing  them  in  their  drainage 
across  the  lands,  and  in  their  great 
systematic  circulation  throughout  the 
seas,  where  they  constitute  an  import- 
ant part  of  the  mighty  wheel -work  of 
this  earth*8  never-resting  mechanism. 
It  tracks  the  waters  from  the  atmosphere 
where  they  float  diffused  a  universal 
ocean ;  measures  the  relative  amounts 
of  nourishment,  in  tho  shape  of  rain  and 
snow,  which  they  sift  upon  the  earth  ; 
traces  the  water-sheds  which  divide  their 
(low  over  the  surface,  estimates  the  part 
which  evaporation  lifts  back  into  the 
atmosphere,  and  gauges  tho  remainder 
which  flows  forward  into  the  ocean. 
Witliin  tho  sea,  this  science  watches 
the  movements  of  the  waters  as  the  phys- 
iologist studies  tho  organization  and 
functions  of  a  living  thing.  It  sounds 
thoir  depths,  finds  the  shape  of  the  un- 
dulating floor  over  which  they  flout,  and, 
by  the  plummet,  maps  out  tho  planes 
and  slopes  <»f  the  vast  lands  below  tho 
floods,  as  full  of  life  and  as  influential, 
by  their  configuration,  as  the  lands 
ahove  tho  sea-level.  Noting  the  oceanic 
circulation,  and  tho  conditions  which 
control  it,  it  aims  at  studying  tho  tem- 
peratures of  the  sea  in  all  its  parts,  and 
IS  fast  attaining  a  clear  conception  of 
tho  distribution  of  the  many  climates 
which  are  hid  under  the  waves,  and  to 
each  of  which  belongs  a  separate,  popu- 
lous world.  Looking  at  the  mere  dynam- 
ics of  the  sea,  it  observes  its  cun*ents, 
marks  their  wide  r«>tations,  traces  their 
limits,  notes  how  they  swt'ep  fn»m  shore 
to  shore,  carrying  t)  the  lands  they  in- 
vade the  climates  and  ev^n  some  of  the 
products  of  the  zon«'s  they  leave,  and 
governing'  '  "  *nbution,  not  merely 
of  tho  of  life,  but  of  tho 

races  'o  liorders  of  the 

ooutir  '.  witli  producing 


to  the  mental  eye,  through  descriptta 
and  graphio  illastration,  this  wlu)# 
beautifully-regulated  play  of  the  oog- 
stantly -flowing  waters,  and  showio^ 
them  in  their  climatal  reactions,  it  u- 
dertakes  to  measure  '  and  depict  t'» 
march  of  the  great  tidal  wave,  whid 
twice,  between  one  passing  of  tho  mo4 
and  the  succeeding*,  moves  round  tk 
globe,  a  swift  though  soft  pulsatioo,  car- 
rying to  all  its  shores  tho  nourishnKit 
of  an  incessant  washing.  To  its  no- 
vince,  called  hydrography,  it  taaps 
the  task  of  representing  all  these  ud 
still  other  phenomena  of  the  earth'i 
waters. 

Physical  geography  discusses  not 
only  the  geography  of  the  land,  and  tk 
geography  of  all  the  earth's  waters,  bvt 
the  geography  of  the  air.  Considering 
the  atmosphere  as  a  universal  ocean,  no- 
ing  on  the  land  and  the  sea  as  itsdtfcr- 
sified  bed,  and  as  maintained  in  never- 
ceasing  circulation  by  inequalities  of 
weight  derived  from  unequal  heatifi^. 
by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  beneath  it 
and  by  disparities  of  frictional  resistanre 
incident  to  the  nature  of  the  sorfaee 
upon  which  it  moves,  it  finds  that  tb» 
fields  of  air  divide  tliemselves  up  inM 
a  most  complex  geography ;  that  the 
globe  is  belted  witli  winds,  some  asoc«- 
stant  as  its  own  rotation,  some  osciiiat- 
ing  and  periodic,  some  intricately  inter- 
laced, yet  all  susceptible  of  being  defined 
in  their  limits,  tracked  in  their  course, 
and  pictured  to  the  mental  vision,  by  the 
art  of  chartograph  V.  In  the  same  wtj, 
it  takes  note  of  all  tho  other  elements 
of  climate,  ascertains,  by  a  thou^ud 
coordinated  observations,  the  distriba- 
tion  of  heat  over  the  whole  globe ;  tell- 
ing us  not  only  tho  average  warmth  of 
the  year  for  any  given  spot,  but  the 
average  temperature  for  each  season  or 
each  month.  It  shows  us  within  what 
extremes  the  actual  degrees  of  heat  and 
cold  are  known  to  fluctuate,  and  bj 
what  gradations  the  seas(»ns  pass  into 
each  other,  and  to  what  extents  and 
wherein  the  multitudinous  climates  of 
the  earth  disagree.  It  sketches  to  our 
eyes  the  belts  of  average  annual  warmth 
round  the  globe,  and  displays  ho« 
widely  these  deviate  from  the  circles  of 
equal  latitude,  and  descends  so  far  into 
detail  as  to  show  us  all  localities  pot- 
sessing  the  same  temperaturo  for  anv 
particular  part  of  tho  vear,  even  a  givei 
month,  over  tho  whole  circuit  of  the 
hemisphere.     It  is  fast  accompli :<hiog. 
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in  regard  to  moisture,  what  it  has  been 
doing  in  respect  to  heat,  showing  us  the 
ftography  of  the  worUVs  rain^  describ- 
ing and  mapping  not  only  the  rainy  and 
the  rainless  countries,  but  the  limits  of 
the  different  areas  enjoying  an  identity 
in  the  amount  of  atmospheric  precipi- 
tation. 

Of  all  the  aims  contemplated  by  the 
great  science  of  meteorology,  in  its 
aspects  as  a  branch  of  physical  geo- 
graphy, this,  of  ascertaining  for  each 
climatal  region  of  the  globe  its  annual 
and  seasonal  rain-fall,  is  palpably  the 
most  important.  We  can  nod  no  terms 
whereby  we  can  adequately  convey  our 
conception  of  the  momentous  value,  to 
all  human  interests,  of  a  just  knowledge 
of  the  general  facts  or  laws  which  regu- 
late the  distribution  of  rain.  The  con- 
veyer of  all  nourishment,  itself  a  chief 
nutrient  element  for  everytliing  that 
grows  and  lives,  the  atmospheric  water 
IS,  in  conjunction  with  temperature,  the 
measure,  the  coefficient,  of  the  food- 
producing  or  life-supporting  capacity 
of  every  district  of  the  globe.  Where 
it  is  absent,  or  in  stinted  quantity,  the 
earth  is  desert;  where  it  abounds,  all 
vital  actions  are  at  their  maximum. 
And  it  is  no  less  indispensable  for  some 
of  man's  most  important  industrial 
operations.  In  agriculture,  it  is  nature, 
seldom  man,  who  provides  and  applies 
the  moisture  without  which  there  is  no 
harvest,  and,  therefore,  we  advert  not  to 
tills,  the  art  of  nil  arts.  But  water  is 
almost  as  indispensable  an  agent  in  the 
great  art  of  mining,  or  drawing  from  the 
earth  her  invaluable  mineral  bounties. 
A  perfectly  arid  country  can  have  no 
mines,  and  it  is  not  going  one  step  be- 
yond sober  truth  to  say,  that  the  ulti- 
mate limit  of  mineral  productiveness  of 
any  region  will  be  detennined  by  the 
amount  of  its  atmospheric  moisture,  or, 
more  strictly,  by  the  extent  of  its  natu- 
ral irrigation.  This  applies,  in  a  strik- 
ing manner,  to  the  extraction  of  gold 
and  all  those  metals  and  ores  which  can 
only  be  got  by  washing.  Even  now, 
the  gold-fields  of  Caliibrnia  and  other 
gold-bearing  countries  yield  their  crops 
of  wealth  only  at  those  seasons  and  in 
those  localities  which  are  visited  by  a 
sufficiency  of  rain  to  supply  water  for 
the  separating  process.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  ultimate 
supply  of  buUion  to  the  commercial 
world  will  find  its  limiting  conditions  in 
the  limits  fixed  by  the  Creator  to  the 


rains  which  fall  in  the  gold- containing 
countries. 

Another  important  branch  of  physical 
geography  is  that  which  ascertains  and 
exhibits  the  geographical  distribution 
of  plants.  Botanical  geography,  as  it 
is  called,  is,  indeed,  but  a  department  of 
this  great  composite  science — but  one 
wing  of  the  vast  and  beautiful  temple — 
and  how  marvelous  are  the  pictures 
which  it  diaclo:«es.  It  shows  us  the 
whole  pattern  of  the  great  green  carpet 
with  which  the  earth's  floor  is  clothed ; 
points  to  where  the  forests  shade  its 
soils ;  defines  to  us  the  limits  of  its  open 
grassy  pampas  and  flowery-prairies  and 
the  spaces  forever  given  over  to  ver- 
dureless  sterility. 

An  equally  instructive  division  of  the 
science  is  that  which  contemplates  the 
geographical  divisions  of  the  various 
tribes  of  animals:  which  tells  us,  for 
example,  within  what  limits  different 
species  and  genera  of  the  mammalia 
roam ;  what  boundaries  confine  each 
description  of  bird  and  fish  ;  and  to 
what  areas,  in  fine,  each  race,  both  ter- 
restrial and  aquatic,  is  restricted  as  to 
its  appointed  homo  upon  this  earth.  The 
entire  domain  of  positive  science  dis- 
closes no  one  province  more  full  of 
wonderful  and  beautiful  relationships, 
more  expressive  of  the  divine  harmony 
which  reigns  in  the  material  world ; 
more  suggestive  of  infinite  intelligence 
in  its  complex  adjustments,  than  this 
superb  field  of  research,  which  takes 
note  of  the  geographic  distribution  of 
life  in  all  its  thousand  forms.  Each 
type  or  pattern  of  living  animal  has  its 
own  allotted  province,  and  each  group 
of  types  its  appointed  district  upon  the 
earth's  surface ;  and  it  has  been  one  of 
the  noblest  triumphs  of  the  generaliz- 
ing spirit  of  natural  history,  that  it  has 
furnished  the  world  with  this  lofty  class 
of  facts  relating  to  the  diffusion  of  life. 
The  geography  of  animal  Hfe  is,  indeed, 
the  noblest  of  all  the  departments  of 
physical  geography. 

Under  this  province,  which,  from  its 
human  interest,  may  be  dignified  as  a 
separate  science,  ranks  the  whole  in- 
teresting field  of  recently  accumulated 
knowledge  which  is  called  ethnology, 
or  the  science  of  the  distribution  of  the 
varieties  of  the  human  race  throughout 
the  globe.  In  the  department  of  man, 
physical  geography  embraces  more,  in- 
deedf  than  technically  defined  ethno- 
logy.    It  includes  oU  the  phenomena 
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of  mankind  wliich  exhibit  geographical 
variations,  are  confined  to  geographic- 
al limits,  or  aro  pusceptible  of  charto- 
graphic  delineation.  It  has  cognizance, 
therefore,  of  the  distribution  of  lanj^uage 
ns  well  as  of  race  —  of  the  distribution 
of  disease,  stationary  or  in  motion — and, 
passing  the  confines  of  the  physical 
world,  to  enter  that  of  the  mental  and 
moral,  it  pays  regard  even  to  the  geo- 
graphy of  religions  and  the  geography 
of  education  and  of  crime. 

In  fact,  this  noble  science  takes  with- 
in its  embrace  all  phenomena,  whether 
objects  or  the  functions  of  nature, 
which  seem  to  possess  a  local  geogra- 
phic diffusion — that  is,  an  allotment  in 
space  upon  the  surface  of  oar  globe. 

Let  us  now  briefly  review  the  superb 
work,  ♦*  The  Physical  Atlas  of  Natural 
Phenomena,  by  Alexander  Keith  John- 
ston," assisted  by  his  many  able  cola- 
borators,  and  see  in  how  successful  a 
manner  the  high  ideal  of  physical  geo- 
graphy, which  we  have  here  sketched, 
has  been  approached* 

The  present  enlarged  edition  of  the 
**  Physical  Atlas'*  comprises  altogether 
forty-two  colored  engravings,  thirty- five 
of  which  are  charts  and  drawings  of  the 
size  of  a  large  folio  sheet.  The  illustra- 
tive text  occupies  145  folio  pages  of  let- 
ter-press ;  an  admirable  key  to  which, 
and  to  the  charts,  is  supplied  in  a  very 
copious  index,  including  more  than  six- 
teen thousand  independent  references. 
This  text  consists  of  a  series  of  care- 
fully-written treatises  on  all  the  depart- 
ments of  physical  geography  above  al- 
luded to,  some  of  them  by  Mr.  Keith 
Johnston,  others  by  several  of  the  ablest 
writers  in  the  ranks  of  European  science. 
Each  of  the  more  elaborate  essays, 
fully  illustrated,  as  it  is,  by  its  admir- 
ably-engraved and  tinted  chart  and 
drawings,  is  an  independent  work,  em- 
bodying an  immense  amount  of  valuable 
fact  and  largo  general  scientific  induc- 
tion, in  usually  a  very  condensed  and 
accessible  form.  The  whole  work  is 
fairly  entitled  to  take  rank  as  an  en- 
cyclop  jiedi  a  of  physical  geography,  so 
comprehensive  is  it  in  plan,  so  full  is 
it  in  detail,  so  generous  is  it  in  illustra- 
tion, and  so  well  methodized  in  the 
distribution  of  its  parts.  The  numer- 
ous essays  with  their  plates  are  grouped 
undt^r  six  primary  divisions,  into  which 
tlje  whole  subject  has  been  arranged. 

The  clas.^iticHtioii  is:  lut,  geology 
and    orography ;     2d,     hydrography ; 


3d,  meteorology  and  magnetism  ;  4th, 
botany;  5th,  natural  history  or  zoo- 
logy ;  6th,  eiknolo^  and  statistics. 

The  first  division  mdudes  ten  subjects, 
illustrated  by  eleven  large  charts.  First 
we  have  the  geological  structure  oftkt 

flobct  treated  in  an  able  and  compre- 
ensive  essay,  by  Professor  J.  P.NichoL 
of  Glasgow,  and  illustrated  by  a  beauti- 
ful geological  map  with  drawings,  con- 
tribnted  by  Ami  Bou6,  and  corrected  to 
1855.  Second, — the  physical  features 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  showing  the  moun- 
tains, table-lands,  planes,  and  slopes. 
This  admirably  clear  and  expressive 
orographic  map  of  Europe  and  Asia  is 
accompanied  by  several  profile  soctioms, 
and  by  a  geological  map  of  Java  ;  an- 
other of  the  volcanic  kingdom  of 
Luzon,  and  a  third  explaining  the  up- 
heaval of  the  island  of  Reguain — the 
whole  elucidated  in  two  folio  pages  of 
explanatory  letter-press.  Third, — th€ 
mountain  system  of  Europe,  This  ir 
an  uncommonly  beautiful  and  instmot- 
ive  map,  constructed  on  the  basis  of 
contour  lines  from  the  drawings  of  Pro- 
fessor Berghaus,  by  A.  K.  Johnston. 
With  it  are  two  pages  of  illustrativo 
notes.  Fouth,  —  geological  map  of 
Europe f  by  Sir  Roderick  Imper  Murcbi- 
son  and  Professor  James  Nicol.  This  is 
a  beautifully  executed  geolo^cal  chart  of 
the  entire  surface  of  Europe,  exhibiting 
the  different  systems  of  rocks  accord- 
ing to  the  most  recent  reseaches,  and 
in  edited  materials  the  subject  is  ex- 
pounded in  four  pages  of  descriptive 
and  illustrative  letter-press.  The  emi- 
nent abilities  and  geological  learning  of 
its  authors  aro  patent  to  the  whole 
scientific  world.  Fifth, — geological  and 
paleontological  map  of  the  British 
Islands,  British  geology,  for  its  extent 
the  most  interesting  province  of  the 
geology  of  the  globe,  is  hero  admirably 
set  forth  in  two  very  gracefully  tinted 
and  clearly  illustrated  sheets,  including 
tables  of  the  fossils  of  the  different 
epochs  by  the  late  Professor  Edward 
Forbes,  who  has  contributed,  in  expla- 
nation of  this  beautiful  subject,  eight 
folio  pages  of  illustrative  and  explana* 
tory  letter-press  most  skillfully  arranged 
and  condensed,  so  as  to  constitute,  in- 
deed, almost  a  full  treatise  on  this  fas- 
cinating subject,  pHleontolf»gy.  Sixth, — 
the  physical  features  of  North  and 
South  America.     This  iinely-executed 

f)late  exhibits  the  mountains,  table- 
ands,  planes,  and  slopes  of  both  North 
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and  South  America  in  beautiful  distinct- 
ness ;  it  is  accompanied  by  large  maps 
of  Trinidad,  Quito,  Bolivia,  etc.,  all 
done  by  A.  K.  Johnston,  and  tiiere 
are  two  geological  sections  for  North 
America,  Dv  Professor  II.  D.  Rogers,  of 
the  United  States.  The  letter-press* 
which  is  full,  consists  of  an  essay  on  the 
physical  features  of  North  America,  by 
Professor  Rogers,  and  another  on  South 
America  by  Johnston.  Seventh, — geo- 
logical map  of  the  United  States  and 
British  North  America,  with  a  copious 
illustrative  essay,  both  by  Professor  H. 
D .  Rogers.  This  is  a  beautifully-colored 
and  oarefUlly-executed  geological  map 
of  the  United  States,  embracing  the  en- 
tire breadth  of  the  Continent  It  has 
been  constructed  from  the  most  recent 
documents,  and  is  the  first  attempt  at 
a  dear  delineation  of  the  strata  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  It  aims  at 
displaying,  among  other  things,  the  true 
limit  of  the  coal-fields  of  the  country, 
even  to  the  lesser  isolated  ones  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  text, 
comprised  in  six  closely-printed,  double- 
column  folio  pages,  gives,  besides  a 
general  sketch  of  the  geology  of  the 
United  States,  a  history  of  the  progress 
of  geological  research  in  the  country. 
The  map  is  accompanied  by  a  carefully- 
drawn  section,  and  by  a  tabuleu:  key 
showing  the  equivalency  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  European  formations.  Eight, — 
glaciers  and  glacial  phenomena^  A 
beautiful  chart  of  illustrations  of  the 
glacier  system  of  the  Alps  and  of  gla- 
cial phenoihena  generally,  with  a  valu- 
able ess'ay  on  the  subject,  in  four 
folio  pages,  all  b^  Professor  James  D. 
Forbes,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
This  able  esiiay,  with  its  admirable 
drawings,  conveys,  in  a  condensed  form, 
a  large  mass  of  highly  interesting  in- 
formation upon  the  attractive  subject  of 
glaciers;  their  geographical  distribu- 
tion, the  rate  and  cause  of  tbicir  mo- 
tion, and  their  former  greater  extension, 
besides  showing  the  distribution  of  per- 
manent snow  on  the  earth^s  surfrioe. 
Ninth, — the  phenomena  of  volcanic  ac' 
tion^  I  clearly-drawn  and  tinted  plate 
with  four  pages  of  descriptive  notes, 
showing  the  regions  visited  by  earth- 
quakes, and  the  distribution  of  volcanoes 
over  the  globe.  The  plate  contains  eo- 
lar^d  maps  of  earthquake  districts  of 
India,  Lower  Italy,  the  United  States, 
Iceland,  the  Canary  Islands,  Santorini, 
etc.     Tenth, — comparative  rteu»  ofre^ 


marJcahle  phenomena.  This  is  a  series 
of  detailea  maps,  plans,  sections  and 
views  of  volcanic  and  other  interesting 
geological  formations,  embraced  in  an 
exquisitely-engraved  folio  shoot,  and 
illustrated  by  two  pages  of  explanatory 
letter-press. 

The  second  division  of  the  work  is 
devoted  to  hydrography,  and  especial 
attention  has  been  given  to  tho^e  por- 
tions of  the  subject  interesting  to  navi- 
gation and  inland  commerce.  The 
plates  in  this  division  comprise.  First, — 
a  physical  chart  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
showing  the  shape  and  direction  of  the 
cun*ont8,  the  distribution  of  heat  at 
the  surface ;  navigation  and  trade- 
routes,  banks,  rocks,  etc.,  illustrated 
by  six  folio  pages  of  descriptive  letter- 
press, including  a  chart  of  the  basin 
of  the  Atlantic,  from  soundings  made 
by  the  American  navy  under  direction 
of  Lieutenant  Maury,  also  a  gfmeral 
sketch- chart  of  the  oceanic  cun-entn, 
and  a  chart  and  description  of  the  Arc- 
tic basin,  by  Professor  H.  D.  Rogers. 
Second,— a  physical  chart  of  the  hidian 
Ocean.  This  exceedingly  clear  map, 
which  is  illustrated  by  two  pages  of  de- 
scriptive notes,  all  by  A.  K.  Johnston, 
indicates  the  temperature  of  the  water ; 
the  currents  of  the  air  and  of  sea ;  the 
directions  of  the  winds ;  zones  traversed 
by  hurricanes ;  regions  of  monsoons  and 
typhoons  and  tracks  of  commerce,  etc. 
Third, — a  physical  chart  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  showing  the  currents  and  tem- 
perature of  the  ocean ;  the  trade-routes, 
etc.,  explained  in  two  pages  of  descrip- 
tive letter- press ;  also  by  A.  K.  John- 
ston. Fourth, — a  tidal  chart  of  the 
British  seas.  This  map,  designed  to 
show  the  progress  of  the  wave  of  high 
water,  the  hour  of  high  water  in  Green- 
wich time  at  new  and  full  moon,  and  tho 
depth  of  the  sea,  has  been  constructed 
under  the  direction  of  J.  Scott  Russell, 
who  has  added  two  pages  of  explanatory 
notes,  including  a  tidal  chart  of  the 
world.  Fifth,  —  the  river  systems  of 
Europe  and  Asia  are  explained  in  a 
beautifully-colored  map,  and  in  two  folio 
pages  of  letter-press,  by  A.  K.  John- 
ston.  Professor  H.  D.  Rogers  has  hero 
added  notes  on  the  salt  lakes  of  contiuf^n 
tal  basins.  Sixth, — the  river  systetns  of 
North  and  South  America,  similarly 
illustrated  and  described,  are,  like  the 
preceding  map,  from  designs  of  Profes 
sor  Berghaus,  improved  upon  by  A.  K. 
Johnston.    The  chart  contains  enlarged 
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maps  of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  bifurcation  of  the  Orinoco,  etc. 

The  tliird  division  of  the  work,  as- 
signed to  meteorology  and  magnetism, 
consists  of  six  maps,  with  descriptive 
letter-press.  First, — a  chart  shotoing 
the  distribution  of  heat  over  the  globe,  or 
the  lines  of  equal  temperature,  as  origin- 
ally suggested  by  Humboldt.  Second, 
— a  map  of  the  winds  and  storms,  de- 
fining by  colors  the  regions  of  the  con- 
stant or  trade-winds ;  of  the  periodic 
wind  or  monsoons ;  of  the  local  winds ; 
of  cyclones  or  revolving  hurricanes,  and, 
indeed,  of  the  atrial  currents  generally, 
illustrated  by  three  folio  pages  of  letter- 
press, with  chronological  table  of  the 
principal  humcanes.  Third, — a  rain 
map,  or  hyetographic  chart  of  the  toorld, 
with  two  pages  of  notes  explaining  the 
distribution  of  rain  over  the  globe  in  the 
different  seasons,  and  showing  the  jsone 
of  periodical  rains;  the  vast  regions 
which  receive  no  rain,  and  the  equatorial 
limits  of  the  fall  of  snow.  There  are 
also  special  tables  of  the  average  an- 
nual rain-fnll  at  different  places,  etc. 
Fourth, — a  rain-map  of  Europe,  show- 
ing the  influence  of  mountains  and  cen- 
tral continental  tracts,  in  diminishing 
rain  ;  it  displays  also  the  seasons  of 
most  rain,  the  proportion  of  rain  in 
different  districts,  the  number  of  rainy 
and  of  snowy  days  in  the  year,  and  the 
rainy  winds  of  different  countries,  be- 
sides a  special  rain-map  of  the  British 
Islands. 

All  the  four  last-mentioned  charts, 
with  their  essays,  are  by  A.  K.  John- 
ston. 

Fifth, — a  chart  of  the  polarizing  struc- 
ture of  the  atmosphere.  This  is  a 
chart  and  essay  on  the  polarisation  of 
light  by  the  atmosphere,  by  the  very 
eminent  discover  of  many  remarkable 
facts  in  the  science  of  light,  and  other 
departments  of  physics.  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster. Sixth, — terrestrial  magnetism. 
The  great  facts  or  laws  of  teiTestrial 
magnetism  are  here  explained,  in  an 
admirable  chart  and  essay,  by  Colonel 
Sabine,  one  of  the  ablest  cultivators  to 
physical  science  in  Europe.  The 
chart  embraces  maps  of  magnetic  de- 
clination, inclination,  and  force  at  va- 
rious epochs.  There  is  also  a  mag- 
netic chart  of  the  British  Islands. 

The  fourth  division,  or  that  of  botanic- 
al geography,  includes.  First, — an  ex- 
recdingly  beautiful  plate,  illustrating 
the  geographical  distribution    of    the 


most  important  plants  yielding  food. 
This  and  the  explanatory  essay,  of  two 
folio  pages,  are  by  the  well-known 
botanist,  Arthur  Henfry.  The  climat- 
al  conditions  influencing  the  principal 
fruits  are  laid  down,  and  there  are  en- 
larged maps  of  the  distribution  of  the 
chief  food-plants  of  western  and  cen- 
tral Europe,  also  of  tea,  spices,  dyes, 
etc.  Second, — a  clear  and  finely -tinted 
map  and  drawings,  explanatory  of  die 
geographical  distribution  of  indigen- 
ous vegetation,  with  four  compactly- 
written  folio  Paiges  of  illustrative  text, 
by  Arthur  Henfry  and  A.  K.  John- 
ston. On  the  plate  are  maps  of  the 
perpendicular  distribution  of  plants 
of  Schouw's  phytogeographic  regions, 
etc. 

The  fifth  division  of  the  ••  Atlas,"  or 
that  devoted  to  the  geography  of  animals, 
embraces  six  maps  and  essays.  First, — 
a  map  of  the  geographical  distribution 
of  mammalia  of  the  orders  quadru- 
mana,  edentata,  marsupialia,  and  pa- 
ohydermata,  illustrated  by  table.s  and 
notes  on  the  classification  of  animals. 
This  interesting  chart  defines  the  lim- 
its within  which  the  different  families 
of  these  orders  occur,  and  their  intensity 
or  the  relative  number  of  their  specie's 
in  different  regions.  As  in  the  vegeta- 
ble world,  each  class  of  animals  has  its 
appropriate  climate,  and  many  instract- 
ive  phenomena  connected  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  life  are  here  made  palpable 
to  tiie  eye.  Second, — a  chart  and  fall 
essay  of  sir  pagex  of  descriptive  notes, 
exhibiting  the  geographical  distribution 
of  mammalia  of  Uie  order  camivora. 
This  includes  a  map  of  the  district  of 
the  fur-bearing  animals,  and  the  regions 
of  the  seal  and  whale-fisheries.  Both 
the  above  are  chiefly  by  A.  K.  John- 
ston, and  constructed  from  the  latest 
authorities.  Third, — a  map  with  descrip- 
tive Essay  in  four  folio  pages,  contain- 
ing extensive  tables,  presenting  the 
geographical  division  and  distribution 
of  mammalia  of  the  orders  rodentia 
and  ruminantia.  The  chart  is  by  A. 
K.  Johnston,  the  text  by  G.  R.  Water- 
house.  Fourth, — a  beautiful  plate,  treat- 
ing of  the  geographical  division  and 
distribution  of  birds,  with  an  enlarged 
map  of  the  distribution  of  the  birds  of 
Europe,  etc.,  illustrated  by  pictures  of 
the  species,  and  by  two  pages  of  letter- 
press by  A.  K.  Johnston.  Fifth, — a 
chart  with  two  pages  of  descriptive 
notes,   showing  the  geographical    divii 
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Bion  und  distribution  of  reptilea,  includ- 
ing tho  vciiomoiis  and  innocuous  ser- 
pents»  by  A.  K.  Johnnton.     Sixth, — a 
\V€T^  beautiful  charts   explmiiiuj^»   with 
the  aid  of  joor  folio  pages  of  descrip- 
tive   lotter- press,    tho   distribution    i>/ 
marine -life,     hy     Prof*'«.^)f     Edward 
■'Forbes.       This  infcrpsting  treatise   h 
|flevot<>d    chiefly   to    fishes,    molluscs, 
land  radiat«s.      There  is  a  beautiful  lit- 
3e  map  of  the  cohmijiation  of  tho  Brit- 
ish   Beaji,   illustrated   by  molluscB  and 
radiates,    now  for   the   llrst  time   pro- 
duced. 

Tho  sixth,  and  final  dlviston  of  the 

**  Atlas,**  or  ihatdfivnted  to  ethnoU>gy 

and    «tatif!ticii,    embraces,    First, — an 

I  Milt  no  graphic  nuip  cf  Europe,  illustrat- 

by  an  admirably-condensed  and  in- 

itru«tive   essay,  t>f  six  foHo  pages  of 

ettei-press,   by    Dr*    Gustaf    Rombst 

The  map  ir,  we  think,  tho  most  dis- 

QCtly- drawn,  tastefully-colored  ethiio- 

rgraphio  chart  ever  eiecutt'd,  while  the 

edsuy  is  a  model  of  method,  clcarnesg, 

condensation,  and  learning.      This  lat- 

fir   includea   a   beautiful  little    ethno- 

Pgraphic  map  of  the  present  distribution 

of  man  upon  the  earth*     Second, — an 

ttkno graphic    map    of  Great    Britain 

'%nd  If  elands  with  two  pages  of  descrip- 

Sve  letter-press,  by  Dr»  Gu^taf  Kombst 

ad  A.  K.  Johnston.     A  work  fiimilar 

stylo  tmd  equally  commendablo  with 

be    previous-      Third, — a   moral   and 

niHical  chartn   accompanied    by  six 

ages   of    illustrative   and    descriptivo 

otes,  by  A.  K.  Johnston.     This  valu* 

ble  contribution  to  the  present  edition 

"  tho  *»  Physical  Atlas"  is  one  of  the 

noit  attractive  of  all  its  treatises^  and 

does   the   author  great    credit.       The 

nap,  which  is  a  singularly  tasteful  pro- 

licliont  exhibits  the  distribution  of  man 

cording  to   roligiuus  belief,  and    for 

prnparison  shows,  upon  two  enlarged 
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maps  of  equal  scale,  tho  geography  of 
language  and  the  geography  of  r<'iigiou3 
belief  in  Europe*  There  are,  also,  little 
tnnpa  of  missionary  etatfouK  in  India, 
Africa,  America,  etc.,  also  diagrama 
illuytratijig  the  relativo  education  of 
different  countries.  Fourth,— ^fAe  con^ 
eluding  suhjecl  is  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  health  and  disease,  in  con- 
nection chiefly  with  natural  pheno* 
meua.  For  tho  illustration  of  thi^  very 
important  subject,  there  is  a  boautifully- 
tinted  general  map  of  tho  world,  and  a 
special  map  of  the  fever-districts  of  the 
United  States  and  West  Indiea.  The 
subject  is  ably  treated  in  an  essay  of 
six  folio  pages  of  letter-press,  contain- 
ing much  valuable  statistics.  Upon  thij 
branch  of  his  work  Mr.  Johnston  seoma 
to  have  expanded  much  faithful  lubon 

After  the  above  desoriotion,  concise 
as  it  is,  of  the  contents  or  this  import- 
ant encyclopaedic  body  of  physical 
geography,  and  after  the  mention  wo 
have  made  of  the  eminent  authors  who 
have  contributed  their  learning  and 
skill  to  its  pages  and  pktes,  we  need 
add  no  formal  encomium  to  impress  our 
readers  with  its  high  voJuo  as  a  moat 
attractive  work  of  elevated  and  useful 
science.  Of  ita  artistic  execution,  we 
can  c<invey  no  just  conception  tlirough 
verbal  language ;  for  no  language  but 
that  of  the  eye  is  adequate  to  showing 
the  extent  of  exquisite  art  embodied  in 
the  series  of  tinted  maps  and  drawings, 
which  make  tho  basiis  of  this  gi^at 
folio.  It  has  tho  merit,  too,  of  coming 
from  the  always- accurate  and  tasteful 
press  of  the  Messrs.  Blackwood,  tho 
eminent  publishers  of  Edinburgh, 

We  hope  that,  as  a  work  abounding 
in  valuable  information,  and  tending  in 
the  direction  of  Uie  higher  education 
of  the  age,  it  may  be  extensively  con- 
snltcd  and  studied. 


THE  city  of  New  York  is  a  fact,  posi- 
tive, palpable^  and  undeniable  onouffh 
to  ealiBf)'  even  the  morbid  appetite  ot  a 
Gradgrind.  No  eaurient  oirtricU  ever 
found  more  reality  in  a  ten ]>cnny -nail 
or  a  broken  porter- bottle.  With  ail  its 
horrors  and  all  its  sbamo,  as  with  all  its 
splendors  and  all  its  good,  the  basy. 
swarming  metropolis  exi^t^s,  atid  will 
oontiuue  to  exist,  inviting  criticism,  con- 
demnation, reformation,  but  defying 
abolition »  and  making  recognition  of 
some  sort  imperative. 

The  mild -minded  rural  pbilosopber 
may  lament  that  thia  sbould  be  so. 
Breathing  tbe  pure,  sweet  air,  looking 
out  over  tbe  Bmiliug}  open  fields  of  gome 
inland  Arcadia,  be  may  think,  with  a 
«igb,  of  tbe  mifleriea  aiid  th(*  crimes  tbat 
Beethe  and  swelter  in  the  close,  crowded 
rtreeU  of  this  mighty  Babel  of  meni 
and  torment  his  placid  soul  with  sor- 
rowful speculations  on  the  madness 
which  drains  tbe  country  to  gorge  the 
town,  till  it  shall  seem  to  him  no  un- 
righteous thing  to  desire  tbe  onnibilation 
of  all  niunicipalitieB,  and  the  general 
restoration  of  all  this  huddled  tumul- 
tuous and  fevered  Immanity  to  t|>e 
iiimpler  life  and  quiet  ways  of  man's 
original  paradise.  Nor  would  such  a 
dofiire  be  unrighteous,  if  it  were  nut  ^o 
perfectly  uiirpasouablo,  as  every  doj^ire 
13  which  is  wholly  impossible  of  fuliill- 
ment. 

Doubtless,  crime  and  suffering  grow 
terribly  fast  in  the  hot- beds  of  city  life. 
The  world's  worst  histories  are  revived, 
each  year,  in  the  journals  of  every  mo- 
tropofis  of  modem  Cliristendom.  All 
manner  of  vileuesa  and  violence — all 
kind  of  frauds  and  follies— selfishness, 
fiqualid  or  splendid— tyranny^  cowardice, 
cruelty,  hoenaei  lui:ury — all  these  aboimd 
in  the  dismal  annab  of  muuici{>al  life. 
Look  at  the  chronicle  of  the  past  win* 
ter  in  this  single  capitJil  of  American 
Piitcrprii^e  and  Americiiu  intelligence, 
Burdell  murders  and  Boker  marriages, 
colossal  swindliogs  and  unlimited  specu- 
Utionst  political  corrtiptiun.s  and  private 
dftbaut'b cries — what  a  record  these  make 
op  for  the  inspection  of  mankind  ;  what 
provocation  they  afford  to  the  Utopian 
dreams  of  Bajotian  philanthropy  !  Wo 
(3o  not  i\^^(rt\t  the  vices  which  hide  in 
the  i-field  and  stalk  through 


the  village  street.  We  keep  ««II  jl 
mind  those  traits  of  the  rund  chsncHv 
and  those  ittfluencea  of  rural  li£e,  b 
which  such  aigni^cant  witooss  Is  bpimi 
by  the  fact,  that  the  name  wberebr  \k 
country- people  of  antiquity  wer«  kimil 
has  Fince  become  a  synonym  for  tfaoii 
tinbehef  or  dogged  mtVbelief.  ood.  tbov^ 
we  ahouJd  be  sorry  to  insintiiite  tfaild 
tlie  couBtry-people  of  Ampricoi  ore  **^ 
gans,*'  w©  mast  remember  that  all  tk 
pagans  of  Rome  were  couDtTy-pocpk 

But,  at  the  same  time  ire  fiu]^ 
admit  that  city  life  is  full  of  peeolitf 
temptations  and  peculiar  moral  dangctt; 
that  there  are  diseases  of  the  heart  td 
of  the  intellect  as  well  as  of  tbe  bo^j, 
which  are  engendered  by  city  life,  «id 
are,  comparatively  speakiia^,  unbioni 
in  the  life  of  the  rural  world.  And  if 
to  abolish  the  institution  of  cities  wooM 
surely  redeem  naankiod  from  all  tiMM 
plagues  and  disgraces,  or,  if  the  abci£tiai 
of  cities  were  a  practicable  thing,  m 
might  b©  inclined  to  echo  the  patbtlift 
desires  of  the  most  confirmed  of  rani 
philosophers,  and  even  to  scat  ouiwhti 
by  the  side  of  Shakespeare*s  Henry  lb 
Sixth,  and  spend  ourselves  with  himia 
blandly  imbecile  envy  of  the  ♦*  sillf 
shepherds  and  their  silly  sheep/* 

But  the  abolition  of  cities  is  noi  pnfr 
ticable.     LTnehri^tlan  and  inbumMi  sam 
the  theory  of  modem  city  life,  BBOat^ 
ing  to  which  this  mighty  aggregnto  if 
aclivitiest  affections,  hopes,  povrers*  aod 
qualities  is  to  exist  aud  be  ooDMd«f«d 
simply  as  on  aggregation,  **  a  forUulono 
agglome ration  of  atoms,"  and  not  tt  aU 
as  a  combination  and  orderly  ooOp«c»» 
tive  organization  of  human  intelligeiioM 
and  human  lives,  yet  men  ttnll  cmvd 
into   our   cities,    they    will    rlp*i^ft    t^** 
pastures  of  Goshen  and  the  wl 
of  the  Genesee  for  the  vsitch-h.      ..  ,    I 
Wall  street  and  the  sudden  harvesli  of 
the  Stock  Exchange.    And  tbe  quesdoa, 
therefore,  which  the  pensive  moralift 
who  means  to  be  something  more  thas 
a  pensive  moralist,  must  ask  t: 
not  bow  he  shall  do  away  with 
prevent  ploughboys   and   rea] 
hurrymg  into  city  life,    but,   i 
what  way  he  can  best  bring    UI4  ii^irn 
convictions  and  bis   own    influence*  to 
bear  upon  the  *'  facta  "  which  he  ium 
but  can  neither  ignoro  nor  remora. 
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As  Ktatids  thft  city  before  the  rural 
philosophor,  so  stands  the  theatre  be- 
fore the  urban  preacher.  Tho  theatre 
is  a  fad  of  city  life  which  demands  to 
be  di^alt  with  as  a  fact,  as  well  by  those 
who  contlemn  as  by  those  who  uphold 
it.  To  use  the  words  w^ith  which  Mr. 
Webster  apostrophized  that  very  plain 
and  palpable  fact,  the  Bunker  Hill 
Monuint^iit :  **  There  it  stands!"  Sk 
^thea^rea,  at  leasts  are  constantly  open  in 
"lis  single  city  of  New  York,  aad,  it  i^ 
juite  safe  to  say,  that  between  five  and 
seven  thousand  people^  belonging  to  the 
most  pros|.ierou3  sections  of  the  middle 
and  upper  classes  of  the  metrofRilitan 
population,  are  to  bo  found  on  any  night, 
of  almost  any  week  of  the  year,  in  attend- 
ance upon  dramatic  entertainments  and 
spectacles  of  one  or  another  kind  and  de- 
gree of  dramatic  merit,  Aad  this,  bo  it 
observed,  is  not  the  whim  of  a  season. 
For  years,  the  habit  of  going  to  the  thea- 
jre,  when  the  theatre  offered  anything 
forth  going  for,  has  been  becoming 
■§nore  and  moro  common,  in  the  most 
enlightened  and  respectable  circles  of 
American  society,  as  well  as  among  the 
technieaily  **  lower  orders"  of  the  land, 

I  Have  we  not,  then,  some  reason  to  be 
iurprised  at  the  veheraeneo  of  the  inter- 
bet  which  has  V*een  recently  excited, 
bot  in  New  York  alone,  but  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  by  the  simple 
circumstance  that  a  clergyman,  conse- 
crated, by  tbe  very  virtue  of  his  oiBc0» 
to  a  close  and  earnest  examination  of 
the  *'  facts''  t>f  the  world  in  which  he 
lives  and  works,  should  have  come  for- 
ward to  deal  with  tlie  theatre  as  a  re- 
cognized institution  of  modem  life,  and 
to  speak  of  it  as  a  fit  theme  for  the 
attention,  and  a  proper  field  for  the  ac- 
)lve  influence  of  the  most  religious,  and 
■tnond,  and  earnest,  of  our  citis&ens  ? 
One   might  bo  led  to  suppose   that 

I  the  spectacle  of  a  clergyman  handling 
feealities  with  manly  directness  was  the 
Barest,  and  not  the  moat  gratifying 
pf  phenomena  in  the  eyes  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  public.  Of  course, 
Sre  waive  all  otinsiderntion,  or  criticism, 
of  the  particular  way  in  which  the  par- 
ticular clergyman  in  question  choiie  to 
approach  his  subject,  or  to  treat  it. 
That  w€Ls  his  own  affair,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  he  considi^rs  himself  quite 
qua!  U*  the  task  of  defending,  expliin- 
Dg,  and  justifying  the  course  which  he 
hought  it  best  to  adopt,  whenever  de- 
ense,     explanation,    and   justification 


may  be  legitimately  required  of  him. 
At  all  events,  neither  we  nor  our  read- 
ers have  any  concern  with  that  matter* 
W*e  are  simply  to  consider  whether 
the  theatre  is  a  noble,  or  an  ignoble, 
necessity  of  our  civilization ;  whether 
its  existence  is,  or  is  not,  au  absfdute 
calamity  ;  whether  its  condition  is,  or 
is  not,  susceptible  of  improvement. 

The  rationale  of  the  theatre,  of  course, 
determines  all  these  points,  "  Where- 
fore" is  tlio  master  of*'  what^* — and  the 
color  of  the  motive  decides  the  com- 
plexion of  the  deed. 

If  wo  look  into  history,  we  find  that 
the  first  grand  establishments  of  the 
theatre  in  Europe  had  their  origin  in 
religion.  The  magnificent  machinery 
of  the  Grecian  stage  served  the  priest- 
hood and  the  state  ;  and  the  theatres  of 
Athens  were  schools,  at  once,  of  theolo- 
gy and  of  patriotism.  The  theatres  of 
Rome  were  administered  more  loosely, 
indeed,  and  with  less  of  dignity ;  for  im- 
perial Rome  degraded  every  art  which 
she  adopted,  and  stamped  the  material- 
ism of  her  nature  on  every  idea  which 
ahe  appropriated,  as  she  set  the  seal 
of  her  dominion  on  the  character  of 
©very  people  whom  she  absorbed*  Yet, 
even  in  Rome,  the  ancient  theatre  dtd 
not  wholly  lose  the  impress  of  tlio  Gre- 
cian system  ;  and  the  fierce  hostility 
which  was  manifested  to  the  theatre 
by  the  early  fathers  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  which  has  transmitted  it- 
self so  vividly  through  so  many  gen- 
erations, may  be  clearly  traced,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  fact,  that  the  the- 
ologies of  pagan  Rome — the  follies  and 
falsehoods  of  the  pagan  religion-7-were 
oootinuaUy  incarnated  in  tbe  most  gor- 
geous shows  and  spectacles,  while  the 
same  buildings  were  consecrated  to  the 
punishment  of  tbe  impious  and  vexa- 
tious '*  martyrs"  who  persisted  in  de- 
nouncing Jupiter  and  Venus,  and  all  the 
array  of  Olympus. 

Moreover,  the  theatrical  entertain- 
ments of  imperial  Rome,  in  the  later 
days  of  her  history,  reflected  the  life  of 
imperial  Rome  ;  and  what  tliat  life  was 
we  all  know  too  well  not  to  understand 
how  much  the  Christian  community 
must  have  revolted  from  the  scenes  in 
which  its  spirit  triumphed  and  ran  riot. 
VThen  the  Roman  Chris^tion  gazed  upon 
the  stately  walls  of  tlie  Coliseum,  or 
passed  beneath  tbe  splendid  porticoes  of 
the  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  his  heart  and 
brain  grew  hot  with  fiery  memories  of 
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noblo  suiuU  and  holy  bishops,  **  butch- 
ered to  mako  a  Romao  holiday  ;"  aod 
bU  Botil  grew  sick  with  the  tliouE^ht  of 
sucb  nameless  pollutions,  fiucb  bhaDie- 
less  abomiDatloQs^  as  the  pages  of  Apu* 
leius  only  permit  us  to  g-uess  at.  Na- 
tural enough,  then,  wan  it»  that,  as 
the  cross  advanccdt  the  prostituted  and 
debased  drama  should  disappear  through- 
out the  empire.  In  the  aelugo  of  bar- 
barism which  followed  so  soon  after  the 
establishment  of  Christianity,  the  art 
theatrical,  of  course,  was  swallowed  up 
with  all  other  arts. 

When  it  was  again  revived,  it  was  in 
the  interest  of  religion  that  its  first 
essays  were  made.  The  drama  of  tho 
middle  ages,  with  ail  its  impi'rfectlons, 
was  the  work  of  mediaeval  Christianity. 
The  **  Fraternity  of  the  Passion"  set 
on  foot  throughout  Europe  such  dramat- 
ic representations  of  the  mysteries  and 
sanctities  of  the  faith  as  were  thought 
likely  to  appeal,  with  peculiar  power,  to 
the  rude  imaginations  and  uncultivated 
iustinct-a  of  the  moditeval  populations. 
Nor  did  the  Church  oflicially  disown  the 
earliest  attempts  that  were  made  to 
restore  the  more  purely  artistic  drama 
of  antiquity*  The  first  modi^ru  theatre 
ever  erected  in  Europe  was  built  within 
thfi  precincts  of  the  papal  palace  of  the 
Vatican,  and  by  the  marvelous  arcbitoct 
who  first  planned,  on  a  scale  approuch- 
ing  the  magnificence  of  the  finej  realisa- 
tion, that  chief  temple  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  has  tfikon  its  place,  with 
the  Pyramids  and  the  Purtbeu on,  among 
the  wonders  of  art  which  nature 

"  Adopt*  ijiillo  her  race. 
And  grautri  to  them  au  oqaal  dale 
With  AudtiS  and  with  Ararat'* 

In  Ittdy,  in  Spain,  and  in  France,  the 
modem  tlieatre,  in  its  first  develop- 
ments«  never  lost  ike  character  of  seri- 
ousness and  purpose  impressed  upon  it 
by  the  traditions  of  the  beat  antiquity, 
and  by  the  customs  of  the  modiajval 
world.  Why*  then,  it  may  bo  asked, 
did  the  profession  of  the  actor  undergo 
—as  in  all  tht^se  countries  it  unques* 
tionably  did — tbn  ban  which  Btill^rrests 
on  it  throughout  Catholic  Christendom  ? 
Mainly  bt^cause,  in  all  these  countries, 
the  traditionul  customs  of  imperial  Rome 
continued  lo  inllufmce  the  popular  mind, 
to  a  degree  of  which  the  more  purely 
Germmiie  vaces  of  the  north  have  no 
adequate  conception.  The  histrionic 
profession  had  bei?n  chiefly  practiced  in 
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imperial  Home  by  ftlarea  or  fn»i»diBeo, 
Every  schoolboy  rememberSt  with  » 
kind  of  personal  indlgnatioij,  th<»  insult 
put  upon  a  noble  and  venerable  tloniiB 
knight,  who  was  compelled  by  TibMiaf 
to  appear  upon  the  sta^e.  Iudi«po«ed 
as  the  Roman  was  to  concede  tlie  k'jurt 
respect  to  any  of  the  arts  which  ad^m 
and  soothe  eilstenee,  he  was  particaUr- 
ly  tui  willing  to  look  with  any  ft?eli«g 
but  the  deepest  disdain  upon  the  mim«t* 
ic  talent  which  divested  its  poasesMrt 
for  the  nonce,  of  all  personatlfy,  waA 
clothed  him  with  a  fictitious  being  ft»^ 
the  amusement  of  his  superiors.  \i4 
to  ibis  transmitted  sentiment  *  i 

fechng  generated  by  the  cuft  a- 

dalism,  and  it  will  not  be  difiicuU  J 
to  imderstand  how  Latin  Christ 
came  to  commit  the  anomaly  of  eao^oi^ 
aging  the  drama  into  prosperity,  with- 
out  elevatbg  its  professors  into  r«>spf<t- 
ability.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  ih« 
clergy,  very  soon  after  the  Ref^imu- 
tiou,  became  paiticularly  jealous  of  lh»» 
hold  which  the  drama  beg^an  •  ^  - — 'ro 
over  the  society  of  Catholic  1  i^ 

an  instrumentality  of  intellt  ^  ..^._^*  ,wd 
moral  influence.  It  wajj  not  poasihiA 
that  a  bienu-chical  class,  whirb  <L',Irr«d 
to  monopolizo  the  itpiritual    i  f 

the  community,  should  look  f. 

ference  upon  f«uch  a  power  oj*  the  ta^tag« 
became  when  its  machinery  woft  wielded 
by  the  genius  of  a  Calderon  and  a  Ltm*s, 
a  Racine  and  a  Mobdre.  The  funuui* 
conflict  which  was  excited  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  "Tartufie,**  May  give  un 
some  measure  of  the  emotion  excit^^d 
In  the  clerical  mind  by  the  consciousneM 
that  a  proaoribed  order,  armed  with  ua 
otl»er  weapons  than  tliose  of  fidelity  to 
facta  and  force  of  satire,  criuld  maki 
even  the  hyt^ocriles  of  the  Churoh 
ridiculous. 

Judged  historically,  then,  by  the  facts 
of  the  work  which  it  has  done  Iq  the 
world — by  tlie  power  which  it  has  de- 
veloped for  controlling  and  direetiii^ 
the  public  mind  of  different  nations 
and  of  different  ages — it  must  bo  con- 
ceded that  the  theatre  h  an  institution 
which  mankind  cannot  and  will  n<t  let 
die.     In  ancient  Greece,  tb<^  f 

iEftchylus  and  Euripides,  of  .  .^ 

and  Aristophanes,  fostered  tho  pubhc 
faith  in  the  national  religion  and  io  tha 
religion  of  nationality;  it  bred  a  deeper 
revertuice  for  the  supreme  laws  of  mo- 
rality  and  the  awful  conceptions*  of  ni«ity« 
it  fed  the  fiame  of  putrititism  ;  it  i^ofl 
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Used  tho  eicesses  nf  partisan  flpirit, 
and  curbed  the  domine«?riiig  audacity 
of  pergonal  ambition.  In  mediaeval 
Europ^i  tho  dratna  served  to  fioize  tho 
public  Qtteotion,  nnd  fasten  it  upon  tho 
great  topics  of  Christian  dtityt  Chris- 
tian fuitht  aii^  Christian  hope.  It  was 
a  coarse  instrument,  doubtless,  Biitl  did 
its  work  coarsely  enough ;  but,  after  all, 
it  did  do  its  work^  it  did  prove  itself 
efficietit,  and  vindicated  to  itself  a  ca- 
pacity of  usefulness  which  is  hardly, 
we  think,  to  be  overlooked  in  a  world 
where  so  much  is  to  be  done,  and 
neither  tools  nor  laborers  do  exuber- 
antly and  superEuously  abound.  In 
modern  Europe,  and  particularly  in 
Catholic  Europe,  the  drama  ba.'j  proved 
iUelf  tlie  secret  lover  of  guppreseed 
tefonn.  When  tho  tide  of  passionate 
thought,  which  passed  over  Europe  in 
tho  Fixteentb  century^  was  stemmed  in 
the  Latin  world  by  sncceasful  and  cen- 
tralized tyranny,  and  eeeraed  to  have 
been  quite  rolled  back  upon  the  north- 
ern nations,  many  a  wave  a  till  found  its 
way  beneath  the  barrier,  and  flashed 
and  surgetl  upon  the  stage,  forerunning 
the  second  and  mightier  and  more  ter- 
rible deluge  which  our  own  days  have 
seen  and  see. 

But  tlie  true  aud  permanent  justifica- 
tion of  the  theatre — tho  true  and  per- 
manent reason  which  should  command 
for  it  tho  intelligent  and  eamcBt  support 
of  all  right-minded  and  public -spirited 

ersons  in  a  community  like  our  own— 

I  not  to  be  sought  for  in  the  history  of 

;he  stage.     It  exists  in  the  idita  of  the 

ttage — in  the  dramatic  instinct  out  of 

which  the  stage  took  its  origin— the  in- 

'  Itinct  on  which  those,  who  have  wielded 

^fte  drama  in  the  interef^t  of  church  or 

ate,  have  relied  for  the  efficiency  of 
their  instrument.     And    tliis   was   the 

listitjguishing  merit  of  the  address  de- 
livered upon  this  subject  by  the  Rev. 
JDr.  Bellows — that  he  firmly  seized  and 
'^orlepsly  proclaimed   this'  truth.     He 
cepted  the  theatre  as  a  fact,  with  all 
its  adventitious  evils  to  be  deplored  and 
^iaombated,  and  with  all  its  inherent  good 
be  recognized  and  encouraged  ;  and 
rented  his  plea,  for  a  graver  consider- 

iilon  and  a  more  though  tful  support  of 

^the  theatre,  on  the  solid   basis  of  the 

liecessity  of  amusement  to  human  na- 

B*s  weal  and  peace. 

Precisely  this  impregnable  fortress 

f  his  position,  is  tlie  point  upon  which 

he    must   desperate    assaults   will    be 


made,  and  upon  this  fortress  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  declare  that  all  assaults, 
however  impetuous  and  ardent,  and  led 
on  by  whatever  honest  and  high-minded 
crusaders,  will  be  mode  in  vain. 

No  reverence  for  the  righteous  fathers 
of  the  Rppuhlic»  no  respect  for  the  sin- 
cere dbciplea  of  the  faith  which  they 
professed,  should  withhold  us  from  ex- 
amming  carefully  and  dispassionately 
tho  theory  of  social  life  and  of  human 
education  in  which  they  had  themselves 
been  trained,  and  which  they  bequeathed 
to  their  posterity* 

To  the  Puritan  mind,  life  was  one 
long  eiodus.  The  true  believer  was  a 
soldier  on  the  march  through  an  ene- 
my's country.  Before  and  behind  he 
was  beset  by  open  foes  and  secret 
snares.  To  lay  aside  bis  armor,  to 
relai  in  his  wary  discipline,  to  subside 
into  a  mood  of  confidence,  good -humor, 
and  indolent  gayety,  was  to  risk  every- 
thing, and  to  violate  hia  loyal  duty  to 
his  Leader.  The  early  legislation  of 
New  England  resembles  the  '*  Articles 
of  War,"  BO  peremptory  is  it,  and  so 
full  of  prohibitions.  One  would  say 
that  the  pervading  spirit  of  these  the- 
ocratic lawgivers,  who  organized  the 
strongest  English  colonies  in  America, 
and  their  ever-present  aim,  were  the 
spirit  of  Moses  in  the  desert,  and  tho 
aim  of  Joshua  in  Canaan.  The  disci- 
pline of  persecution  in  England,  of 
poverty  in  Holland*  and  of  privation 
on  the  shores  of  tho  New  World,  would 
seem  to  have  been  thrown  away  on  the 
rebellious  and  stifi^-necked  Puritans* 
Banded  together,  as  we  are  taught  to 
believe  they  were,  by  the  strongest  faith 
in  the  principles  of  their  religion,  and 
the  deepest  mutual  sympathy,  they  yet 
required  the  most  constant  supervision, 
and  the  most  strenuous  exercise  of  an 
almost  despotic  authority  on  the  part 
of  their  spiritual  leaders,  to  keep  them 
in  decent  order,  and  to  crush  tho  ever- 
aspiring  manifestations  of  the  **  old 
man"  in  their  natures  and  their  lives. 
The  **  Livre  Noir**  of  the  French  .secret 
police  does  not  moro  teem  with  evi- 
dences of  governmental  espionage  and 
uneasiness,  than  do  the  early  records 
of  the  New  England  colonies.  The 
ordinary  and  by  no  means  agreeable 
tendencies  of  village  life  were  erected 
into  social  duties  and  patriotib  virtues. 
Everybody  kept  an  eye  on  his  neigh- 
bor, and  the  whole  land  seems  to  havo 
groaned  beneath  a  regime  which  is  only 
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to  be  dosc!'ihod,  in  tlio  words  of  Jolm 
Milton,  as  a  **  tyrannical  duncery,  witb* 
in  which  no  free  and  gplendid  arts  could 
flourish." 

What  were  the  consequences  of  this 
system  ?  A  singular  degree  of  munici- 
pal vtg:or,  a  quite  military  ofliciency  of 
organijsation  and  all  the  good  that  grows 
out  of  hardihood  nnd  ol>edi(?nce.  But 
not  thesis  alonf^.  With  the  gond  no  lit- 
tle ill  was  developed.  The  pui^^ant 
revelations  of  the  **  Scarlot  Lettt^r/*  and 
tho  desperate  devices  of  the  ***  Total 
Abstinence**  movement*  aro  the  sharp 
and  stinging  criticism  of  Puritan  life  and 
Puritan  theories  in  the  eyes  of  all  thiak- 
ing  men  beyond  tho  palo  of  the  Puritan 
influences.  Reside  tho  unoompromis* 
ing  virtues  of  New  England,  grew  up  an 
array  of  furtive  and  secretive  vicesi 
whiob  aro  not  less  characteristic  of  the 
New  England  civilization  than  its  ex- 
cellences are.  From  the  earliest  period 
of  our  national  annah,  we  iind  the  Dutch 
colonists  of  New  York,  and  the  liberal 
colonists  of  the  south,  continually  as- 
suming an  attitude  of  quasi-repugtmnce 
to  the  "  Yankees"  of  New  Enghmd,  and 
speaking  of  them  very  much  as  t>hake- 
Bpoare  and  Ben  Jooson.  Raleigh  and 
Sidney*  spoke  of  their  Puritau  prede- 
cessors in  the  times  of  stout  *' Queen 
Bess."  The  Puritan  did  not  commend 
himself  to  his  fellow-subjects  by  the 
moro  umiablo  and  genial  qualities  of 
human  nature.  He  flgures,  in  our  early 
history,  rather  in  a  Jewish  than  in  a 
Olrristian  character^  and  appears  to 
have  modeled  himself  rather  upon  the 
type  of  Peter  than  of  Paul. 

If  the  result  of  tho  Puritan  theory 
and  practice,  upon  the  character  and  the 
happiness  of  New  England  itself,  bad 
been  to  convert  the  Eastern  States  of 
the  Union  into  an  earthly  Paradise  of 
ainlcBs  peace  and  plenty,  we  might  alill 
question  the  legitimacy  of  a  systGui 
which  had  done  so  much,  at  the  same 
time,  to  impair  the  external  iuflaeiico 
of  the  communities  in  which  it  pre- 
vailed. But,  o.^  we  have  said,  no  such 
mirncle  has  been  wrought  in  New  Eng- 
land* The  favorite  city  of  tho  Pifgrims, 
tho  capital  of  Massachusetts,  enjoys  no 
exemption  from  the  pestilence  of  moral 
corniption  which  desolates  all  tho  great 
hives  of  the  world,  while  it  stands  out 
conspicuously  among  American  cities 
for  the  peculiar  atrocity  which  marks 
its  periodical  explosions  of  social  ini- 
quity.   In  no  part  of  tho  Umon»  indeed, 


in  no  country  of  the  world,  exceptiog. 
perhaps,  Sweden  and  the  Lrowlands^ 
Scotland,  has  the  habit  of  dmokeiuketi 
prevailed  to  so  alarming  nn  extent  as  ia 
the  States  which  have  clung  moat  tena- 
ciously to  tho  doctrines  of  f«pre»iati. 
and  have  insisted  upon  extinguisLiog 
human  nature's  capacity  of  excess. 

But  the  eiBorescenco  of  positive  cii* 
minality  which  is  a  certain  coiiseqa<'iio« 
of  the  unnatural  compressioD  of  maa's 
lighter  and  freer  iustinctj^  is  hy  oa 
means  the  worst  cou sequence  of  (bit 
compression.  Tho  virtues  which  thSi 
system  blights  are  not  less  adutir 
than  the  vices  which  it  evakeis  iir«  ( 
testable.  Hilarity,  joyousness,  delt^__ 
in  tho  mere  pleasure  of  Uving  Aod 
laughing,  are  essential  to  the  growth  of 
frankness,  sincerity^  and  amiabla  can- 
dor. A  man,  who  is  forever  k»imted 
by  a  '•  sense  of  duty,*'  lot  him  be  neT«r 
so  genially  orf^anized  by  nature,  caaiKA 
fail  to  become,  in  the  end,  self.coii9cioa«, 
suspicious,  and,  therefore,  intrinsioally 
uiijust.  How  much  these  attributes  6^ 
tract  from  a  man's  power  of  useftilne», 
by  diminishing  his  personal  magoetism 
and  personal  tuduenco,  wo  need  not 
say;  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  tha^ 
among  the  public  m«*n  of  this  cotmtij; 
the  personal  value  of  party  leftd<»ni  md 
political  chieftains  has  alwajs  Ikvd 
found  to  be  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  tlbt 
degreo  m  which  they  had  undeiMN 
the  intluence  and  imbibed  tlie  teniMC 
of  New  England. 

How  much  our  national  oharaoter  hM 
Buffered  from  the  depressing  almo*- 
phere  of  Puritan  opinion,  it  would  bl 
mi  possible  for  us  within  tlie  limits  of 
this  paper  adequately  to  estimate — licrtr 
much  of  the  nervous  over*exoitsbiOilr 
and  consequent  deficiency  of  milsoilltf 
persistence — how  much  of  the  imprvh 
sionahility  as  diHtiuguished  from  impru- 
sihilihf,  which  belongs  to  us,  and  inak« 
it  more  easy  to  inaugurate  a  populsr 
moTCnient,  and  more  difficult  to  acbitit 
a  popular  uliject,  in  America  than  ia  anf 
other  country  tfderably  free,  may  bi 
traced  to  the  action  of  this  atmospban^ 
is  a  question  worthy  of  tho  most  calf* 
ful  and  elaborate  examination.  It  oift- 
not  be  answered  by  decltunntions  aboil 
Plymouth  Rock  and  Bunker  Hill,  ani 
it  will  force  itself  most  euruesUy  QMA 
tho  attention  of  those  who  most  Air 
compute  and  most  heartily  ncknoiflA&l 
the  ben  ell  ts  which  America  owes  IB 
the  fathers  of  New  England- 
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But,  one  thing  is  certain.  Thfi  weight 
which  so  long  held  down  the  vivid  and 
elastic  ii«turG  of  maa  in  this*  country  no 
loDgpr  presses  upon  it  vvidi  such  predom* 
inant  force.  The  restraints  of  Puritan- 
ism are  giving  way ;  imd  it  beotjmo»  not 
only  all  saji^aeioua  statesmen,  but  all 
mteliigfmt  divines,  to  take  notice  of  the 
fact,  and  to  consider  very  carefully  their 
duty  in  the  premises.  The  people  iciLl 
be  amused  and  must  be  amuntil,  Ti^e 
relation  between  the  laity  and  the  clergyt 
eveu  of  the  straitest  denomioatiorig,  is 
no  longer  what  it  was  filty,  or  even 
twenty,  years  ago.  The  ancient  theo* 
ries  of  cbureh  diaoiprme  are  no  longer 
tenable,  and  the  practical  issue  pre^ 
tented  by  the  spirit  of  the  times  is 
•imply  this  :  *'  Will  the  clergy  and  the 
religious  world  put  themsiilved  into 
closer  and  freer  coram miicatioa  with  the 
world  Dot  technically  religious — will 
they  admit  that  man's  need  of  recreation 
and  amusement  is  in  itself  a  lawful  and 
iacred  thing,  and  lend  their  iniluenco  to 
inch  needed  refonns  or  suggestions  as 
•hall  tend  to  make  the  recreations;  and 
amusemeDts  of  the  publio  as  whole- 
tome  as  the  need  itself  h  lawful — or 
will  theifnot  ?*'  This  is  the  issue  pre- 
aented  by  Dr,  Beilowa  in  bis  discourse 
cm  the  theatre,  and  we  repeat  that  it  is 
an  issue  which  cannot  be  evaded.  To 
asaume^  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
oentury,  and  in  the  UuiU^d  States  of 
America,  that  any  body  of  men,  bound 
together  by  any  ties  whatever,  have  a 
right  to  claim  for  themselves  a  sanctity 
of  character  and  a  probity  of  life  which 
make  tltem  superior  to  the  intelligent 
and  respectable  mass  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  not  technically  associated  with 
them*  is  a  ridiculous  absurdity  which 
was  practicaUy  condemned  by  public 
cqiinion  long  lH-»fore  it  was  assailed  by  the 
independent  clergyman  whose  course 
has  suggested  these  remarks  to  us.  The 
clergymen  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  members  of  tlieir  churches,  know 
perfectly  well  that  they  no  longer  oc- 
oupy  the  same  position,  relatively,  to 
the  rest  of  the  community  which  they 
formerly  held — and  that  they  can  never 
resume  that  position.  If  they  are  really 
'convinced  that  their  own  lives  are  regu- 
lated by  a  stricter  regard  to  duty,  and 
a  higher  standard  of  right  than  the  lives 
of  those  who  do  not  **  profess  "  such  a 
ipecifio  absorption  in  spiritual  aims, 
they  know  that  they  must  prove  their 
pobition   by  throwing   themselves  into 


the  movement  of  the  times,  and  by 
doing  tlieir  share  to  eleviito  the  tone  of 
the  amu!>ements,  as  well  as  to  regulate 
the  character  of  tlie  occupations,  of 
aociety. 

If  the  »* profession  of  religion'* 
means  anything  serious  and  manly, 
it  Burely  means  one  of  two  things — 
either,  that  the  persons  so  professing 
pro  no  so  to  withdraw  altogether  from  th* 
world  and  it*j  wuya,  as  the  ♦'  religiou*'^ 
of  the  middle  ages  did ;  or,  that  they 
propose  to  mingle  with  tlie  world,  bring* 
ing  into  its  life  tlieir  own  higher  life, 
and  intluenciug  its  aims  by  their  own 
nobler  aims.  Now,  it  is  very  dear  that 
the  Protestant  **  professor"  does  not 
conceive  himself  called  upon  to  with- 
draw from  the  world.  He  wastes  much 
of  the  time  which  his  Catholic  proto- 
type bestowed  upon  prayers»  and  fast- 
ings, and  meditations,  in  the  sordid 
cares  of  busiuesi^.  He  is  to  bo  seen  in 
the  public  thoroughfares,  with  knitted 
brows  and  anxious  face.  Ho  cons  the 
shipping  lists,  and  the  prices  current, 
with  no  abstracted  eye.  He  turns  the 
leaves  of  his  ledger  with  eufficieut  oon- 
cern.  In  the  market-house,  he  is  not 
indifferent,  either  to  the  quality  or  to  the 
price  of  the  provisions  which  are  to 
nourish  his  mortal  body ;  nor  does  his 
tailor  find  him  altogether  careless  of  the 
texture  of  clotJi  b,  and  the  cut  of  trowsers. 
On  what  ground,  then,  of  conifiistency 
and  common  sense,  we  ask,  does  be 
pretend  to  find  a  sanctity  in  the  sharp 
collisions  of  Wall  street,  which  vanishei 
Qt  the  doorway  of  Wallack'a  Uioatre, 
and  flees  from  the  proftuio  harmonie* 
of  the  Academy  orchestra  ?  Grant 
that  tho  outskirts  of  amusement  in  the 
world  are  haunted  by  disreputable  pep- 
Hons,  indulging  in  disreputable  prac- 
tices, are  the  outskirtsof  business,  then, 
free  from  reproach  1  K  the  character 
of  a  '*  professor"  of  religion  will  not 
Comport  with  his  presence  in  the  par- 
quet of  a  respectablo  theatre,  because 
of  the  possible  presence  in  tho  gallery 
of  professors  of  shame  and  sin,  how, 
we  ask,  does  that  character  comport 
with  his  presi^nce  on  the  stepJi  of  the 
Exchange  in  the  company  of  uotoriotid 
swindlers,  and  unquestionable  sharpers? 
If  he  countenance  vice  by  lending  hie 
countenance  to  lawful  amusementSt  dooa 
he  not  equally  counte nance  vice  by 
lending  his  countenance  to  lawful  bufli- 

QCSS  ? 

In  truth,  the  time  has  come  when  the 
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pretensions  of  the  Church  must  be 
abated,  in  order  that  its  uspfulDess  may 
be  extended.  The  vast  and  increasing 
number  of  honorable,  upright,  and  re- 
tpectnbl©  citizens  who  compose  the 
^  world,"  con  no  longer  bo  terrified  into 
B  senseless  disregard  of  the  firHt  laws 
of  human  life»  and  human  society,  by 
the  specties  of  antiquated  prejudice, 
and  of  venerable  blundering.  Tho  pro- 
feefiiona!  '*  Church^'  has  no  monopoly 
of  Christian  tmth*  Christian  feeling,  or 
Christian  character  ;  and  nil  who  belong 
to  it  mutt  come  forward  to  do  yeoman'* 
Bervice,  humbly  and  decently,  in  the 
great  work  of  Chistianizing  our  civil- 
ization, if  they  mean  to  retain  the 
oordial  respect  and  sympathy  of  their 
fcUow-citizens* 
Whether  the  theatre  be,  or  be  noP, 


the  best  form  of  social  amnaemeitbi 
metropoUs,  we  have  not  tmdoilakinti 
consider.  That  13  a  question  fm  mf^ 
rate  discusfiioD.  Our  abn  hat  hm> 
specifically  to  put  on  record  ottr  htmi 
approbation  of  a  moTemeol  which  pfoa 
ises  to  subject  the  whole  questiaa  d 
public  amusements  to  examioatiofi  b 
the  community,  in  a  form  at  ooee4»» 
tinct,  tangible,  and  comprelwiiRfi; 
and  to  utter  our  profound  ooaficlhi& 
that  any  man,  or  any  set  of  naOtVW 
shall  undertake  to  dismiss  this  anei^ 
with  faded  assumptions,  or  oe<sifi 
dogmatism,  will6od  that  facts  Krt  >td^ 
bom  things,  and  that  that  hacbie^ 
phrase»  ♦*  the  spirit  of  the  ag«,"  iftr 
all»  does  mean  something^,  and  100^ 
thing  too  real,  too  piis^*ODat#,  and  In 
powerful  to  be  trifled  with  or  set  aaiAt 
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IT  was  long  ago  settled,  that  a  woman 
wrote   **JftnQ  Eyre/*  and,  in  Mr8« 
Gaskeix'S    Life  of  CJiarlotte  Bronfe, 
we  have  the  master-key  of  that  novel 
and  its  companions,  **  Shirley/' and  '*  Vil* 
lette.'*     The  work  has  bee  u  long  delay- 
ed,  for  it  h  not  easy  to  write  of  those 
who  are  Btill  U^'ing,  and  there  seems  too 
mercanlile  and  gossiping  an  eagcmeas  in 
,  rectirdinj;  the  events*  of  a  fneud*s   life 
before  the  date  of  his  death  is  carved 
I  upon  a  tomb' stone.    But  that  name  has 
1  now   been   carved.     Around  the   com- 
munion-table of  the  oM  church  of  Ila- 
I  worth,  in   Yorkshire,  are   many  mural 
I  tablets  bearing  the  same  peculiar  family 
I  name  ;  and  tbe  moat  recent  of  all  com- 
fmemorates  that:  **  Adjoining  lie  the  re- 
t  mains   of  Charlotte,   wife  of  the  Uev. 
,  Arthur  Bell  NichoUs,  A.  B*,  and  daugh- 
ter of  tbe  Kev.  l\  Bmnt^,  A.  B..  iii- 
I  cumbeut.   She  died  March  *nst,  lB.>5t  in 
[  the  39th  year  of  her  age/' 

We  remember  when  the  news  of  that 
at  day  of  March  came,  two  years  aj^o, 
I  and  the  cloud  of  doubt  and  unccrUiinty 
wliich  had  always  ghrouded  the  life  of 
j  Currer  Bell  seemed  only  deepened. 

During  her  brief  literary  career,  very 
'  few  personal  details  had  ever  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  public*     A  cu- 


raters  daugbter^-a  goyemeaa — a  inuBi 
shy  woman,  living  lonely  ainoii|r  Unk 
moors  in  a  sad  parsonage,  nursinfjik 
ters  who  died  early,  and  were  f 
under  her  windows — tbeso  were  1 
factf  we  knew,  and  they  were  ooly  vfxA 
as  she  had  thought  6t  to  toll  us  ka  A 
preface  to  a  posthumous  edition  of  hn 
sister  Emily's  "  Wuthering  Heigfets.'* 
In  all  her  books,  there  was  nothiaf  i 
whining  or  sentimental,  althoug-h  zmuk 
that  yfi\s  morbid.  Like  shrouded  st^- 
uea  bending  with  "veiled  faces,  but  wish 
an  air  of  the  suppressed  movemeoioif 
acute  sufifertng,  so  those  book^  appeoM 
witlx  mute  pathos  to  the  reador.  Kow 
the  veil  is  lifted,  and  the  art  is  seta 
to  be  only  nature.  Now  the  readfr 
knows  that,  under  ihe  story  ho  raada 
another  story  is  written  ;  that  the  pagt 
before  him  is  a  pahmpsest  on  which  tk9 
lineB  he  sees  follow  faintly  and  retools 
ly  the  meaning  of  the  lines  eraae<). 

Fielding  did  not  put  himself  into  hh 
stories  more  entirely  than  Mrs*  Bnjnte ; 
and,  certainly,  the  reaulta  are  ai  YiSet* 
eiit  as  **  Tom  Jones*'  and  *  v  ^  •• 

Mrs.  Gaskell*s  *' Life*' com i  l\f§ 

which  the  books  sugf^sted*     There  ar«^ 
few  eminent  authors  of  whom  the  world  j 
will  ever  know  as  much  aa   it  will  of  i 
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lias  Bronttj ;  for  few  authors,  wIigd  they 
buvo  apokon  for  themselves,  ia  their 
works,  have  ever  such  a  friend  to  write 
their  hiographies.  One  hero  places  the 
laurel  upon  the  dead  brow  of  another. 
One  hofirtyt  religious,  resolute  woman 

[  ootnt'S  to  do  womanly  justice  to  another; 

^Womuiily  in  its  tenderues*?,  it**  syni- 
piithy,  and  its  power.  The  work  dis- 
plays an  exquisite  appreciation  of  itfl 
subject — a  dulicate  perception  of  the 
swaying  moods  of  a  morbid  tempera- 
ment. The  impression  is  not  of  a 
eidogist,  or  apologist,   but  dimply  that 

^of  a  friend  speaking  of  a  friend,  seeing? 
tloarlr*  and  judging  truly »  aud  over  all 

^'the  portrait  shines  the  light  of  love — the 
only  light  which  can  show  life  truly* 
Mrs.  Gaskell  has  written  many  a  mel* 
oncholy  page,  but  she  has  never  told  a 
story  moro  tragical  than  the  life  of 
Charlotte  Brontd. 

She  was  born  in  the  year  181(3,  in  the 
little,  dreary  town  of  Haworth,  which  is 
built  upon  a  steep  street,  among  the 
Rad  moorj*  and  barren  hills  of  Yorkshire. 
Her  fattier  was  curate  of  the  parish ; 

tier  mother  came  from  Cornwidl,  and 
Dever  returned  thither — a  mild,  pious, 
gentle  woman,  who  bore  her  husband 
pix  children  in  rapid  succesmon*  then 
died ;  and  lived  only  in  their  vague 
memories  and  nursery  trndittonf?.  So 
early  the  home  seems  to  be  cleared  of 
the  only  gracious  influence  which  might 
have  modified  the  hard  life  of  the  chil- 
dren, for  hard  life  it  was* 

The  Kev.  Patrick  Bronte  was  an 
Irishman,  and  a  very  remarkable  char- 
Bcter.  He  makes  a  kind  of  grandiose 
impression,  whenever  he  appears  in  the 
book — a  vast,  savage  nature — an  abur- 
tiT©  Titan*  l^Iewed  up  in  the  moors 
ftt  a  time  when  Yorkshire  was  the 
roughest  part  of  England  ;  relieving  his 
anger  by  tiring  off  pistols,  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, at  his  back  door;  or  stuffing 
the  hearth-rug  into  the  fire  until  it 
smouldered  away,  obstinately  staying 
in  all  the  stench ;  or  sawing  away  the 
books  of  chairs ;  riding  and  walking 
about,  upoa  his  parochial  visits,  with  a 
loaded  pistol,  which  was  his  in  so  parable 
companion ;  cutting  his  wife^s  silk  dress 
to  shreds ;  putting  hi;*  children's  gay 
shoes  Into  the  fire,  and  feeding  them 

tnpon  potatoes,  because  be  wished  them 
to  be  hearty  and  to  have  no  high-flown 
notions.  The  Rev.  Patrick  Bronte,  with 
tliis  fierce,  passionate  nature,  was  not 
likely  to  be  the  most  tender  of  parent* 


when  dyspepsia  set  ln»  and  he  resolved 
to  eat  alone  iu  his  room,  which  ho  did 
to  the  end. 

But  with  all  these  savage  traits,  he 
had  a  wild  love  of  nature ;  walked  far 
and  wide,  in  all  weathers,  over  the  hills 
and  heaths;  was  faithful  in  visiting  the 
sick,  diligent  in  his  care  of  the  schools, 
and  was,  evidently,  a  great  misplaced 
and  wasted  force  m  the  humble  curacy 
of  Ha  worth. 

While  the  dyspeptic  father  was  firing 
pistols  out  of  the  back  door,  and  catiug 
a!one  in  bis  study,  the  mother  was 
dying  slowly  of  a  cancer,  and  the  house, 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  grave-yard  and 
damp  with  its  death-dews,  was  hushed. 
Six  poor,  little  children  sat  grave  and 
silent  in  the  little  kitchen  at  the  par- 
sonage, or  climbed  the  stone  staircase 
and  looked  out  of  the  windows  upon  the 
church-yard.  They  had  few  children's 
books :  the  Rev.  Patrick  Bronte  would 
foster  no  nonsense;  but,  Emily,  the 
oldest,  read  the  newspapers  aloud  to 
them,  and  they  discussed  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  Hannibal  and  Bonaparte. 
They  gave  preternatural  answers  to 
their  father's  preposterous  questions; 
and  when,  instead  of  putting  on  nice 
little  red  shoes,  and  sending  her  out  to 
run  and  play,  he  asked  his  youngest 
girl,  Anne,  what  such  a  child  most 
wanted,  she,  instead  of  reveling  in 
childhood,  answered,  **  age  and  experi- 
ence.** 

The  gentle  mother  died—why  did  the 
wild  Iritih  curate  over  tempt  her  from 
Cornwall  ? — and  then  began  tho  reign  of 
an  aunt,  with  strong  prejudices  and  a 
distaste  for  Yorkshire,  who  went  click- 
ing up  and  df>wn  the  stone  stairs  in 
pattens,  lest  she  might  take  cold,  and 
at  length  took  her  meals,  also,  in  her 
bedroom.  The  children  recited  to  tlieir 
father  aud  browsed  upon  all  kinds  of 
books  ;  but  at  length  the  two  oldest  were 
sent  to  a  school  for  the  daughters  of 
clergymen,  a  Do- the -girls  Hall,  at 
Cowan*8  Bridge.  Here  they  were  starved 
and  stunted,  exposed  to  every  hardship 
and  disease,  with  al!  the  heartlesi*  care- 
lessness  of  charity  foundations.  Tho 
story  of  their  sufferings  is  piteous ;  it  Is 
as  sad  in  the  history  as  it  i.M  in  the 
burning  indignation  of  the  d*Kicriptioii 
t»f  the  school  in  **  Jane  Eyro."  Maria^ 
the  oldest,  died  in  consequence  of  this 
school,  and  Elizabeth  contracted  tho 
disease  which  soon  swept  her  after. 
The  father  removed  them  from  school, 
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and  an  old  servant,  Tabby,  came,  at  this 
time,  full  of  all  kinds  of  traditional  lore, 
for  which  she  found  delighted  and  enthu- 
siastic listeners  in  the  girls.  There  was  a 
brother  Branwell,  also,  a  weak,  fascinat- 
ing, brilliant  character,  self-indulgent* 
and  idolized  by  his  sisters,  and  so  winning 
in  his  ways  and  lively  in  conversation, 
that  ho  was  always  summoned  to  the 
village  inn  when  the  passing  traveler 
wanted  amusement  The  talent  of  the 
girls  began  to  display  itself  in  domestic 
fiterature.  They  wrote  every  kind  of 
work,  and  imagined  an  island,  like 
Hartley  Coleridge's  boyish  fancy  of  a 
country,  and  had  each  their  heroes 
toiong  the  living  and  eminent  English- 
men of  the  time.  Wellington  was 
Charlotte's  hero.  He  occupied  her  im- 
agination, and  all  her  contributions  to  the 
mimic  domestic  magazine  purported  to 
be  written  by  Lord  C  Wellesley,  Lord 
C.  A.  F.  Wellesley,  Lord  Charles  Al- 
bert Florian  Wellesley,  etc. 

It  was  now  1831.  Charlotte  was  the 
oldest  living  child  ;  very  small  in  figure, 
calling  herself  **  stunted,"  with  soft, 
thick  brown  hair,  and  eyes  of  a  reddish - 
brown.  The  rest  of  her  features  were 
large  and  plain,  and  she  was  altogether 
very  quiet  in  manners  and  quaint  in 
dress.  She  went  to  school  to  a  kind, 
motherly  woman.  Miss  Wooler,  and 
amazed  all  the  girls  by  knowing  a  great 
deal  less  and  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  did,  by  being  moody  and  silent, 
then  repeating  long  pa^es  of  poetry 
and  declining  to  play  bail.  She  stood 
on  the  play-ground  and  looked  at  the 
sky  ond  the  shadows  of  the  trees,  and 
talked  politics  furiously,  or  frightened 
the  poor  little  girb  out  of  their  poor 
little  wits,  by  telling  horrible  stories  as 
th<?y  lay  abed  at  night. 

But  the  girls  loved  her,  and  Miss 
Wooler  loved  her,  then  and  always  af- 
terward. After  a  year  she  went  home 
again,  and  saw  nobody  bat  female  teach- 
ers in  the  Ha  worth  Sunday-school,  and 
curates,  passing  her  time  in  drawing, 
reading,  and  walking  out  among  the 
'•  purple-black"  moors  with  her  sisters, 
and  devising  plans  with  them  for  the 
education  of  their  brother,  who  was 
finally  destined  for  a  painter. 

The  three  girls  grew  up  together — 
Charlotte  sad  and  shy  and  religious  ; 
Emily  with  a  suppressed  vehemence  of 
nature,  and  very  reserved ;  Anne,  the 
youngest,  and  mildest  of  all.  They  were 
what  their  parents  and  their  life  had 


made  them.  Inheritiag^  the  patentl 
strength  with  the  mother's  gentleneM, 
a  youth  bereaved  of  childhood  had  ptw* 
ed  in  solitude  and  gloom.  They  had 
undoubtedly  that  nerrous  sensitiTeneii 
which  we  call  morbid,  and  all  their  lifw 
were  tinged  by  this  temperament. 

In  1835,  Charlotte  went  as  teacher; 
and  Emily  as  pupil,  to  Miss  Wooler*!. 
But  the  intractable  Emilv  chafed  and 
pined  for  the  bleak  hillsides  of  home, 
to  which  she  soon  returned,  and  newr 
again  left  it  but  twice.  At  home  sfat 
baked  and  ironed,  and  studied  Grermai 
while  she  kneaded  the  dough. 

Charlotte's  duties  were  upon  her 
health.  She  dreamed  dreams  and  saw 
visions,  and  her  religious  sensibilitiet 
began  to  annoy  her  as  if,  poor  child, 
she  were  chiefest  of  sinners.  She  went 
home  again  and  wrote  to  Southey  for 
advice  about  a  literary  life,  and  he  an- 
swered like  the  true,  honest,  literary 
hero  that  he  was,  wisely  and  calmly, 
and  dissuadingly.  Emily  had  returned 
from  a  hopeless  effort  to  teach  in  the 
town  of  Halifax,  and  Anne  began  to 
sicken,  and  the  futile  fascinating  brother 
Branwell  began  seriously  to  perplex  hii 
family  with  his  shiftless  irregularitiea. 

In  1839,  some  person,  faintly  shadow- 
ed, perhaps,  in  the  St.  John  of  **  Jane 
Eyre,*'  made  Charlotte  an  ofiPer  of  mar^ 
riage  which  she  quietly  set  aside.  But 
something  must  oe  done ;  and  Emily 
remained  at  home,  while  Charlotte  and 
Anne  went  away  to  teach,  once  more, 
as  private  governesses.  Charlotte's 
fate  was  hard.  She  fell  upon  a  very 
Mrs.  Reed,  and  quickly  came  home 
again,  and  shared  the  household  drudg- 
ery with  Emily.  At  this  time  the  last 
happy  glimpse  of  the  brother  Branwell 
flashes  across  this  monotonously  mourn- 
ful story.  He  had  an  eager  literary 
ambition  and  wrote  letters  and  versas 
to  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge;  often, 
doubtless,  lighting  up  the  melancholy 
homo  with  a  sparkling  jest  and  a  merry 
laugh,  and  running  off  to  the  ale-house 
at  night,  while  Aunt  Branwell  read  pray- 
ers  to  the  Rev.  Patrick  Bront6  and 
Tabby,  and  they  three  went  to  bed, 
while  the  three  girls  paced  the  parlor 
and  wondered  about  the  future.  They 
wanted  to  keep  a  school,  but  they  saw 
no  way  to  do  it  And  so,  for  the  second 
and  last  time,  Charlotte  became  a  gOT- 
orness,  in  a  family  of  **good  sort  of 
people"  who  paid  her  twenty  pounds  a 
year,  deducting  four  pounds  ^>r  wash- 
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ing.  But  they  wero  mutually  touched 
at  pnrting:,  the  next  Christmas,  when 
tho  four  ohildren  met  again  at  the  damp 
HiiTirorth  parsonago. 

It  wtis  clear  that  if  Charlotte  and  Em- 
ily iBi>mitto  keep  school  th(*y  must  learu 
French ,  so  they  went  to  Brusaola*  to 
the  school  of  M.  and  ^ladatno  Heger. 
She  has  told  us  everything  fib  out  it  in 
**  VillcttG.*'— the  strange,  foreign  life; 
the  singular  girls  among  strangers* 
They  hurried  home  suddenly  to  se© 
their  dying  aunt,  but  they  arrived  \.oci 
lato ;  anil  presently  Charlotte  returned 
as  teacher  to  the  Hegers.  Hard  work 
followed,  and  in  the  midst  came  rumora 
of  Bran  well's  irregularities  and  her 
fatherVi  failing  aigbt.  With  M.  H<iger, 
Charlotte  formed  a  warm  friendship. 
Ho  could  not  bo  blind  or  iudifferent  to 
her  great  abilities,  and  it  was  very  hard 
lo  part  with  him*  But  she  came  weari- 
ly back  again  to  Haworth,  and  with 
JEmily  tried  to  discover  how  they  could 
undertake  a  school. 

Tho  sickening  shadows  cloaod  more 
nearly.  Bronwell  bad  been  to  London 
tti  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  man  whoso 
wife,  twenty  years  older  than  the  tutor, 
flattered  him,  and  won  and  ruined  him, 
Tho  brilliant  boy  was  infatuated  witli 
luH  mistress,  and,  coming  homo  for  the 
holidays,  only  longed  to  return,  with 
an  inex])licablo  feverish  eagomesa  that 
ftlarmed  bis  sisters.  He  went  to  London » 
but  soon  after  appeared  at  Haworth, 
and  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  received  a 
letter  from  tho  injured  husband  forbid- 
ding his  retuni.  He  was  coiisumed  with 
passion  and  dij'appointment,  and  tried 
to  quench  the  fires  of  his  soul  with  drink* 
Day  by  day  ho  imbrutod  himself  more 
and  more.  When,  a  few  munths  af- 
ter, the  injured  husband  died,  and  left 
his  fortune  to  his  wife  upon  tho  condi- 
tion that  she  would  never  see  her  para- 
mour again,  Bronwell  thought  only  of 
returning  to  her  arms,  and  happiness; 
but  a  servant  came  post  from  her,  tell- 
iJig  him  never  to  dare  to  visit  her  again. 
Stunned  and  lost,  the  unhappy  boy  reel- 
ed througii  every  besotting  debauchery 
to  death.  Ho  bad  fearful  attacks  of  de- 
lirium it f  mem  i  tho  palo  sisters  often 
listened  for  the  report  of  a  pistol  in  tho 
dead  of  night.  Th<»  tragedy  dragged 
on  for  three  years,  and  then  he  died, 
crying  out  to  bo  raised  to  his  feet,  that 
he  might  die  standing. 

In  1846,  the  three  sisters  published  a 
volume  of  poems,  under  the  names  of 


Ctirrer»  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell,  the  ini* 
tials  being  the  same  as  their  own*  Of 
tliose  poems  Emily *a  are  tho  most  pow- 
erful, and  were  always  preferred  by 
Charlotte  to  the  others.  Tlio  book  was 
not  aucoessful.  but  it  is  interesting  to 
read  it  now  with  the  new  and  full  knowl* 
edge  of  the  authors. 

While  the  book  failed  and  the  brother 
died,  the  father^s  sight  was  almost  gone, 
and  he  was  taken  to  Manchester  to  have 
au  operation  performed  upon  bis  eyes. 
But  the  undaunted  girls  were  busy  in 
the  midst  of  every  affliction,  and  had 
each  written  a  novel,  Charlotto's  wai 
called  "The  Professor ;''  Emily\s,  *'  Wu- 
thering  Heights;"  and  Anne's,  •*  Agnea 
Grey."  Aud  even  in  Manchester,  in 
18^40,  during  all  the  doubt  and  dismay 
of  tho  surgical  operation,  tlio  care  and 
weariness  of  nursing,  Charlotte  began 
**Jane  Eyre,"  She  could  not  find  a 
publisher  for  **  Tho  Professor,"  which 
will  now,  however,  be  soon  in  our  bands. 
At  homo  again  t  the  sisters  put  away  their 
work  at  nine  in  the  evening,  and  paced 
the  old  parson  ago  parlor,  talking  over 
the  stones  which  they  were  writing. 
'*  You  cannot  make  a  heroine  interest* 
ing  if  she  be  not  beautiful/'  said  tho 
fragile,  desponding  Anne.  *'  I  will  prove 
to  you  that  you  are  wrong,"  said  tho 
bi-ave  Charlotte;  *' I  will  show  you  a 
heroine  as  plain  and  as  small  as  myself, 
who  sha}!  be  as  interesting  as  any  of 
yours."  Sho  wrote  her  story  with  pen- 
cil, in  little  square  paper  books  held 
close  to  her  eyes,  and  with  such  jjuwsion- 
ate  eagerness  that  she  fell  ill.  On  the 
24th  of  August,  1847,  '*  Jano  Eyre"  waa 
sent  to  tho  publishers,  and  on  the  !tith 
of  Octol>er  it  was  issued.  Tho  little, 
shy,  sad  governess  in  Yorksiro  shook 
tho  world  by  the  heart  and  said,  **  Tbia 
is  no  goddess  I  bring  you,  but  a  govern* 
ess.  She  owes  none  of  your  sympathy, 
if  you  give  it,  to  the  red  of  her  cheeks  or 
the  yellow  of  her  gold,  but  every tlung 
to  tho  integrity  and  loyalty  of  her 
character." 

Tho  Reverend  Brother  Chadhand  ii 
still,  to  this  day,  a  little  uneertniu  about 
the  moral  chnracter  of  the  novel  of 
"Jano  Eyre;"  but  Jane  Eyre  is  still 
tho  most  striking  heroine  m  English 
fiction  since  8cott*s  Jeauie  Deans, 
who  is,  doubtless,  the  finest  female 
character  in  English  Hterature  since 
Shakegpenro*3  women. 

It  is  not  essential  that  a  woman  should 
be  plain  and  in  unhappy  circumstances  r 
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it  ^oes  not  make  a  story  moral,  that  the 
heroine  resists  temptatioo ;  nur  clemo- 
cratic,  that  jshe  is  a  govemess  or  a 
dependent,  Shakespcare^s  women  are 
oftt^n  princesses,  usually  nobles,  always 
ladies.  But  the  triumph  of  **Jano 
Ejre"  is  tli©  splendor  of  its  vindioa- 
tiim  of  woman  as  woman,  deprived  of 
all  the  accessories  which  generally  in- 
veigle interest  And  this  was  a  victory 
achieved  in  the  literature  of  a  people 
amonp  wh<nn  the  prejudice  of  caste  is 
mogt  impregnable,  A  plain  governess 
is  the  vtry  ideal  of  that  form  of  the  sex 
which  is  most  repugnant  to  the  British 
raliRh  But  the  uncompromising  story 
borrows  no  rainbow  from  romance.  It 
depicts  a  poor,  plain,  depondeot  woman, 
sore  beset  by  social  scorn  and  suspicion, 
fighting  her  little  battle  of  life,  which 
wa»  greater  in  the  history  of  her  eoul 
than  Marathtm  or  Waterloo  in  tlie  his- 
tory of  the  wodd ;  nrfd  the  story  ia  so 
told,  that  the  little  battle  becomes  as 
poetic  and  pathetic  as  those  greater 
combats ;  and  every  honest  heart  cries 
out;  *' God-speed!'^  The  Ijook  h  the 
book  of  a  woman's  life,  Iti  etroug,  in- 
dijEfnant  tone  is  the  wail  of  a  thousand 
heart.-*  in  a  thousand  homos,  where  they 
ai-e  tdiens  and  pariahs.  It  surpassea 
wliulo  ranges  of  novels  with  ono  stroke, 
and  that  a  stroke  of  nature.  There  is 
nothing  more  fearful,  in  all  the  Mrs 
RadchflTo  ghostly  machinery,  than  in 
the  terrihle  reality  of  the  scratching 
along  the  wall  of  the  wife  of  Roches- 
ter. And  nowhere  among  modero  writ- 
ers, except  in  Tennyson  and  Browning, 
is  tilt  re  (iuch  identification  of  the  indi- 
vidual with  the  landscape,  so  that  the 
book  becomes  entirely  dramatic,  and 
WG  gee  nature,  fm  we  see  the  men  and 
women  around  her,  with  the  eyes  of  the 
heroine.  This  is  eivpeeially  remarkable 
in  the  description  of  the  pictures  that 
interested  Jane  Eyre  at  Mrs.  Reed's, 
and  thoa©  she  afterward  painted  at  Mr. 
Rochester's.  This  is  a  touch  from  lite. 
It  is  the  Yorkshire  loneliness  of  deso- 
late hfdls  pressing  through  the  author's 
heart  and  mind,  and  finding  the  scenery 
of  that  miud  to  he  its  own  melancholy 
reflection. 

When  success  was  beyond  question, 
Charlotte  told  her  father  she  had  writ- 
ten A  novel,  and  showed  him  some  of 
the  reviews.  The  old  gentleman  said 
to  the  others:  "Girls,  do  you  know 
Cliariotte  hris  been  writing  a  book,  and 
»«^,  IB  much  belter  than  likely."    **  Wutli- 


ering  Huiglits*'  and  ••Agnes  Grej^ 
published  in  Decembcn  but  ihty 
small  comparative  succesn. 

The  reorders  of  Knglfiiid  and  Aam 
puzzled  themselves  to  know  whtflhiri 
man  or  woman  wixjto  **Jiuie  Efn.* 
But  when  the  second  edition  tpj 
dedicated  to  Thackerar,  i 
Baid :  **  This  id  evidently  a 
and  that  sagacious  Bottom,  ^'thevfrii' 
pricked  up  its  long;  cara  and  gra^ 
umler  its  bestial  breath  :  **Ali!  jn^l 
see  :  a  gYiveniess  :  hum  *  he  k  l&(>(l»> 
ter — she  ii  his  mistress," 

The  instinctive  peQ4«tration 
scope  and  tend<»ncy  of  Thi 
power  is  not  the  least  of  tba^ 
acute  perceptions  of  Mr«.  Brontf't  ^ 
nius.  Her  criticism  of  Mi$s  Aui» 
her  only  rival  amon^  En^lifb  (em^ 
uoveHstSi  is  sing-ularly  lucid  and  jut; 
and  her  common- sen£L>  seems  oefrr  t 
have  been  hoodwinkod  hj  enihxmtm 
in  her  literary  ostimateA.  W^m  # 
went  to  London  she  saw  Tbaakfn^- 
and  was  satisfied.  '*  It  is  M^ntil&fttl' 
she  writes,  ''  sentiment  jealoosty  hidia 
but  genuine,  which  extracts  t^e  vam 
from  that  formidable  Thackf»rsr,  ^ 
oonverU,  what  might  be  corrt>siftp» 
son,  into  purifying  elixir." 

Branmdl  died  iu  September.  loX» 
vembor  Emily  was  very  LU.  Tb6K^ 
ageness  of  the  father  was  more  imttiiii 
in  her  than  in  the  others*  She  haA  d 
the  symptoms  of  settled  ooi 
She  would  not  own  it.  She 
see  a  doctor:  when  be  came 
house  she  refused  to  meet  him, 
lotto  wrote  to  Ijondon  for  ad  vie*,  ^^ 
Emily  would  not  listen  to  it.  St^ni  o^ 
silent,  she  went  on  to  moet  death.  TW 
moors  had  been  her  home  and  her  p^ 
sion  ;  a  sprig  of  heather  was  lbs  fofrf- 
est  of  flowers  to  her ;  but  at  length  bv 
dim  and  fading  eyes  could  not  am 
see  the  heather  blooms  that  C?hw4^^ 
brought  her.  One  Tuesday  moniiflfiil 
Dceeinber,  »be  arose  aad  flrcitiodliif 
Helff  unaided  I  with  manjr  a  mttiev  ^ 
catching  and  rattlio^  breath,  while  Chtf" 
lotte,  and  Anne,  and  tlie  serrants,  loolGii 
on  speechlessly.  At  noon  she  caiin 
Cliarlotte  ;  "  If  you  will  send  for  ada^ 
tor  I  will  see  him  now,*'  At  two  q\ 
she  died.  Charlotte©  luved  her 
than  anybody  iu  the  world. 

She  was  scarcely  buried  wh« 
began  to  die.    Gentlest  of  all  tbo 
h«r  delicate,  drooping  nature  is 
ly  contrasted  with   £mily*e. 
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ilowly  fadc'tl,  Cbarlntto  tliJ  not  diiceive 
herself.  Sbe  took  her  to  Scarborough 
in  May,  nnd  she  died  thercs  tranquil ly, 
on  the  edge  of  Jane.  During  all  tbis 
tune  Ch arlot to  Wiis  writing  "Shirley.** 
She  had  nc^arly  finished  ihe  st'Oiid 
voluine  of  the  tale  when  Bran  well  died, 
then  Emily »  then  Annfr.  In  the  cbar- 
actPT  of  *vShirley,"  wbicb  was  publiijh- 
ed  ill  November,  1843,  sho  portrays 
ber  ow^a  conception  of  hor  sister  Emily. 
The  book  was  roceived  witli  no  less 
favor  than  *' Jane  Eyre"  hud  boon;  but 
the  inovitablo  Nt?mrsid  waited  in  tho 
shadow,  and  a  railway  stock,  in  which 
she  bad  shares,  depreciated. 

At  home,  sbe  and  her  fatbi?r  and  tho 
old  servant  Tabby  lived  alone.  Mr, 
Bronte  dined  alono  in  his  room  ;  Char- 
lotte read,  and  worked,  and  wrote,  and 
driftfid  about  in  a  whirlpool  of  terrible 
reeollectiotia.  She  was  famous*,  and 
people  began  to  come  to  see  It  a  worth 
and  tho  scenes  of  *'  Shirley,'*  and,  above 
all,  tho  author.  This  disposition  brought 
her  surne  pleasant  friends,  and  sbe  made 
rare  and  brief  visits  from  home.  She 
read  with  seriousness  and  profitt  as 
every  sensible  author  does,  whatever 
was  written  about  her  books*  and  wrote 

any  letters  of  all  kinds  to  persona 
seeking  advico  or  proffering  compli- 
ment.  Left  alone  with  her  father,  they 
evidently  eyed  each  other  keenly,  to 
detect  tho  arighteat  unpromising  symp- 
tom, but  saying  nothing  about  it,  and 
each  silent  and  busy.  She  traveled 
a  little  among  the  lakes,  and  read  all 
the  current  lite  rat  are  which  was  sent 
to  her  by  her  publisheris.  She  wrote  a 
letter  of  friendly  thanks  to  Sydney  Do- 
bell  for  speaking  kindly  of  "Wuthcring 
Heights,'*  and  passed  some  time  with 
Mi^s  Martlneau,  Going  up  to  London 
again,  she  heard  Thackcray^s  lectures 
on  tho  humorists,  aud  was  lionized  ;  she 
B«w  Rachel,  **who  is  not  a  wooian»  but 
a  snake  ;'^  beard  the  London  preachers, 
and  went  to  the  Crystal  Palace  with 
Sir  David  lirewster ;  then  went  home 
to  Hawortht  and  began  **  Villette." 
Sho  was  very  ill  at  this  time  (the  winter 
of  1852),  but  she  was  always  busy. 
Keadiiig  **  Henry  Esmond,"  she  severe- 
ly criticises  her  groat  Thackeray,  as 
all  women  criticise  him,  although  she 
was  just  to  him  as  few  men  or  women 
are,  •♦  Villette"  was  finished  in  No- 
vember. When  it  was  published,  there 
wat  great  doubt  whether  M.  Paul 
£liiatittal  died  at  sea.   But  the  doubt  was 


suflered  in  compliance  with  the  feeling 
of  Mr.  Bronte,  who  oould  not  bear  to 
have  a  tale  end  Badly-  Tho  death  at 
sea  wa^  aa  a  fact  to  her,  and  she  could 
only  **  veil  tho  fact  in  oracular  words," 

One  evening  in  December,  1852,  her 
fatber^s  curate,  Mr*  Nicholb— a  grave, 
conscientious  man,  who  had  watched  her 
for  years,  and  loved  her  long,  with  a 
trembling  earnestness  which  touehfHl 
and  thrilled  her — ^osked  her  to  marry 
him.  She  could  not  answer  bim  at  once, 
but  half  led,  half  put  bim  out  of  the 
room.  The  next  day  she  told  her  father 
and  he,  disliking  marriages,  vehemeatly 
opposed  the  suit.  Charlotte  yielded, 
and  Mr.  NichoUs  resigned  the  curacy 
of  Ha  worth,  and  went  awa}'. 

Mrs.  Gaskell  went  down  to  see  her  in 
September,  and  copies  a  charming  let- 
tor  of  her  own,  written  at  the  time,  de- 
scribing the  place,  and  the  life  in  it — 
the  little  snug  parlor  of  Mi^s  Bront<^  • 
the  clean  home ;  the  ticking  clock  in  the 
kitchen;  the  grand  and  stately  father; 
the  little  Mi^s  Bront&,  knitting  and 
talking;  and,  **ohi  those  high,  wilsl, 
desolate  moors,  up  above  the  whole 
world,  and  the  very  realms  of  silence !" 

The  grand  and  stately  father  gradu- 
ally yielded.  In  April  she  was  ougaged 
to  Mr.  Nicholls,  who  was  to  resume  the 
curacy  of  Haworth,  and  live  at  the  par- 
sonage as  one  of  tho  family.  Charlotte 
Bronte  was  now  thirty-eight  years  of 
age.  The  flush  of  youth  was  passed. 
Her  feeling  for  Mr.  Nicholls  was  evi- 
dently one  of  great  tenderness  and 
respect — not  at  all  rommitic,  but  ^are 
and  conscientious.  She  began  to  set 
the  little  parsonage  in  order  for  the 
wedding;  went  t<i  make  a  few  visita 
before  her  marriage,  and  to  buy  tho 
few  things  she  needed.  Sho  was  to  be 
married  on  the  29th  of  June,  On  the 
evening  before,  tho  whimsioality  of  the 
old  father  broke  out  again*  and  be  an« 
nounced  that  he  should  not  go  to  the 
church  to  the  wedding.  But  Miaa 
Brontd^s  old  friend  Miss  Wooler  was 
there  to  give  her  away ;  and,  the  next 
morning,  wearing  a  dress  of  white  em- 
broidered muslin,  with  a  lace  mantle* 
and  white  bonnet  trimmed  with  green 
loaves,  sho  was  married  to  the  miu  who 
had  loved  her  so  long  and  faithfully. 

In  happy  travel,  m  kind  society  of 
husband  and  friends — with  chastened 
memories  and  wise  hopes — in  earnest 
endeavor  and  thoughtful  sympathy— 
the  few  months  of  her  married  life  went 
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by.  But,  as  they  passed,  the  wife,  who 
was  to  be  a  mother,  slowly  sickened  and 
failed.  The  long-loving,  faithful  hus- 
bemd  was  "the  tenderest  nurse,  the 
kindest  support,  the  best  earthly  com- 
fort that  ever  woman  had."  Surely  no 
husband  could  hear  or  remember  sweeter 
words  than  those.  In  the  last  days  of 
March  she  whispered  faintly  in  his  ear 
— •*  We  have  been  so  happy !"  and,  on 
the  3l8t  of  March,  1855,  the  old  bell  of 
Haworth  church  tolled  for  the  death  of 
Charlotte  BrontS  Nicholls. 

There  is  sometimes  a  summer  day, 
beginning  with  clouds,  and  sultriness, 
and  suppressed  thunder,  which  deve- 
lops through  no  transparent,  increasing 
dawn,  no  jubilant  morning,  but  begins 
at  once,  as  if  it  were  only  sultry  yester- 
day, which  had  been  suspended  for  a  few 
dark  hours — and,  glooming  and  threat- 
ening, dropping  heavy  rain,  and  flashing 
lightning,  with  long  intervals  of  moum- 
fm  silence,  wears  through  the  weary 
hours.  Then,  toward  evening,  as  if  the 
fury  of  its  passion  were  over,  and  the 
unwilling  conflict  done,  the  wild  glare, 
and    moaning   tempest,    and    dreadful 


silence  cease ;  the  olonds  break  iafc» 
softer  forms — ^into  tender  depths  snd 
gleams  of  heavenly  peace — until,  in  tki 
very  moment  of  sunsett  the  reflaest 
clouds  toss  back  upon  the  sky  the  kin- 
dling glory  of  whi<^  it  has  been  all  daj 
bereaved;  while,  transfig^iirin^ the woiU 
and  indemnifying  j^ears  of  sorrow  bv 
a  momentary  opening  of  the  gates  of 
heaven,  the  sun  shines  out  calm,  in  qb- 
utterable  splendor^  and*  even  as  wt 
gaze,  sinks  slowly,  slowly,  and  is  sees 
no  more. 

In  many  a  lonely  valley  among  moim- 
tains,  by  many  a  shore  of  sounding 
waves,  by  man,  and  woman,  and  chiU, 
will  this  book  be  read  this  summer,  witk 
touched  hearts  and  tearfol  eyes. 

And  whoever  remembers  the  patisot 
faithfulness,  and  steady  care,  and  ban- 
ble  service,  that  saw,  without  a  s^ 
the  great  prices  of  ease,  and  oomflrat 
and  content,  forever  out  of  reach,  will 
owe,  to  this  woman's  record  of  a  wo- 
man's life,  a  summer  lesson  that  viD 
not  fade  with  ite  flowers,  but  bloom  for- 
ever in  a  gentler  sympathy  and  moie 
Christian  patience. 


LUCK. 


JOHN  SCHENCK,  with  twelve  oth- 
ers, set  out  one  night  to  commit 
what  proper  people  call  a  "depreda- 
tion" upon  a  neighboring  melon-patch  : 
They  went  to  fetch  water-melons.  In 
a  manner  well  known  to  New  Jersey- 
farmers  of  that  and  the  present  period, 
but  not  known  to  John  Schenck  or  bis 
companions,  the  patch  was  planted  with 
an  alternation  or  pumpkins,  which  in 
that,  as  in  all  similar  cases  (at  least  to 
boyish  eyes),  throve  the  better  of  the 
brethren.  The  night  was  dark,  and  the 
work  was  wordless;  and  as  each  boy 
secured  his  prize,  he  stole  off  at  a  run 
to  the  rendezvous.  When  all  were  as- 
sembled it  became  known  to  the  party 
that  twelve  boys  had  stolen  pumpkins, 
and  one  boy  had  a  watermelon.  Of 
course  that  boy  was  John  Schenck. 
That  is  the  history  of  John  Sohenck*s 
life ;  he  always  had  a  watermelon  to  eve- 
ry pumpkin — to  every  man's  pumpkin. 
According  to  Carlyle's  **  outer  garb  or 
sensuous  covering  of  things,"  this  do- 
tailed  circumstance,  with  a  little  patch- 


ing, stretching  or  shrinking,  will  dothe 
every  event  that  may  be  found  upon  tbs 
inclined  plane  of  John's  existence. 

Of  the  many  who  may  read  this  pars- 
graph,  at  least  ten  thousand  will  know 
John  Schenck  personally.  He  lives  in 
every  city,  and  every  little  village  in 
the  United  States ;  he  is  a  oosmopolitan 
and  more ;  for  he  not  only  lives  in  all 
lands,  but  has  been  known  in  every  age 
— a  Cagliostro.  He  dances  an  almost 
eternal  tight-rope,  stretched  from  the 
two  poles  of  nothing — it  is  as  imposi- 
ble  to  say  where  he  began,  as  it  would 
be  imaginary  to  point  to  where  he  will 
terminate.  Yet  may  we  mark  his  fct 
positive  appearance  to  our  eyes — ^pre- 
mising that,  in  the  mutations  of  time,  he 
has  suffered  a  change  of  name — and  we 
would  say  other  changes,  also,  but  there 
may  be  the  deceit  of  distance  of  the 
view  down  the  long  vista  of  ages.  Hii 
name  was  Endymion : 

"  I've  thought  upon  this  boy,  Endymion, 
Until  the  music  of  his  name  has  gone 
Into  my  being." 
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J  Lord  Verulam,  in  his  littlo  acre  of 
ijom  **  De  Bapienta  V*itenim»'*  has 
classed  this  boy  as  the  ** favorite;'*  bat 
aiuce 

♦•  AripiP  litnwelf,  bo  cautiotif  and  bo  wise, 
Waa  fooled  at  liut  for  i&LI  hb  htindrod  eyes/' 

we  may  venture  that  tiiy  lord  missed 
the  mark  a  little  in  this  instance^  and 
looked  at  thing!?  through  the  fashions 
of  his  time»  To  U3,  at  all  events,  En- 
dymion  is  the  representative  lucky  man. 
Yet  hear  what  my  lord  saith : 

"Tho  shepherd,  Endymion^  is  said  to  liavo 
been  beloved  by  Ltitiit,  and  the  man  tier  of 
their  meetlD^  waa  emg^ular  end  estraordi- 
iiary^  for  ho  wa*  wont  to  »lcep  iu  n  jjrrotto  oear 
hb'untivo  place,  under  tho  Latmian  roeka ; 
and  Luna  is  eaid  t*:*  havo  descend od  frequent- 
ly from  heaven,  sought  the  ombniee^  of  her 
sleopin^  eompanion,  and  so  retumt^d  a^aia  to 
h*'a\  tiu  Yet  hia  uidoleuco  and  eloop  weru  no 
I  dttritiient  to  hia  fortune's:  but  Luna,  in  tho 
I  jneauvfbile,  took  core  that  hia  herds  should 
fatten  and  increnao  tm  proapcrously  sa  pos- 
•ibie,  9o  that  no  shepherd  had  more  well- 
ODDdltioned  or  moro  Qumerous  QiMik:^/' 

Could  there  he  a  clearer  sketching 
of  tbe  naturPt  or  of  tho  chief  circum- 
atances  in  the  hfe  of  the  lucky  man  ? 
Yet  hear  tlie  rest: 

•*  This  fable  appears  to  relate  to  the  chnrac- 
ter  and  hnbituuc  of  princes.  Beiuf^  full  of 
oarv'B  and  incUiitxl  lo  euapiciont  they  will  not 
readily  ailmit  to  their  private  faaiiliarity  men 
who  are  inlelligent,  eurloua^  and  of  rigifaut 
duipobition ;  but  rather  mea  of  a  quiet  and 
yielding  nature,  who  submit  to  the  will  of 
their  maeters  and  inquire  no  further,  exposing' 
themselves  oa  men  liuconecmed,  uu«earcbiD(;, 
iosenaible,  and,  as  it  wore,  ankn^p ;  pay  in  j; 
rather  itimple  obedienoe  than  ctinuin^  {jb* 
ftenroiice  to  their  masters,  WUb  such  men 
AS  theao,  priuceii  are  aecustouied  to  doseeud 
from  their  majesty,  as  tho  moon  from  her 
orbitj  to  lay  ajside  their  mask  {th<?  perpetual 
wearinjj  of  which  becomes  aeGrtot^burden)» 
and  amuse  tbcm»eIvos  familiarly  with  them ; 
IxaDgming  that  they  may  do  this  in  safety," 
Oic,  etc. 

In  the  general  idea*  we  might  find  no 
fault— for  the  favorite  is  of  the  same 
faoiily,  one  developmentt  indeed,  of  tho 
lucky  man — but  it  is  forced  into  trivial- 
ities. It  is  stamped  with  tho  time  when 
it  was  writtcri  as  with  a  date — a  time 
when  royal  favorites  were  fashionable* 

VVe  will  thus  find  luck  developing 
itself  in  every  age,  in  st:>me  man  pecu- 
liar to  tliat  age ;  in  some  man  around 
whom,  or  around  whose  position,  the 
£mcy  of  the  times  clusters,  by  oommou 
oonsent^  all  that  it  deems  deairabl(«. 
Endymlon  is  on  instance :  whore  the  fa- 
ble was  conceived,  the  words,  ''*i  also 
am  an  Arcadian,"  conveyed  tho  whole 
aumof  blimaj  and  to  lie  prone  upoq  the 


grass,  brighter  (to  borrow  tho  brightest 
and  freshest  of  figures  from  Dante) 
than  newly-broken  emeralds,  while  soft 
airs, 

**  That,  blown  about  tho  foliage  nnderaeath, 
Aud  sated  with  the  innamerahlo  rodc, 
Beat  balm  against  your  eyelids  i' ' 

and  to  see  afar  off  your  white  flacks 
enameled  into  the  mead ;  or  in  the  hot 
day  to  dream  in  a  cool  grot  and  there 
be  visited  by  a  goddes* — this  was  the 
heaven  of  their  oM  idea.  This  was  an 
end  that  no  man  could  compass  by  his 
own  endeavor,  nor  any  deserve  by  his 
good  Conduct  or  pure  heart — and  so 
they  went  away  from  reality  into  their 
6ue  imaginations  and  dreamed  it,  catch- 
ing at  it  at  once  through  a  faith  that 
some  power  unknown,  for  a  cause  also 
unknown,  would  stoop  to  their  wishes : 
this  was  luckp  Every  one  had  a  divine 
faith,  that  he,  ako,  might  be  an  Endy- 
mion,  and,  to  an  extent,  the  faith  was 
rewarded ;  for  every  one  enjoyed  the 
dream.  Endymion  had  no  moro.  All 
that  they  had,  or  knew,  or  imagined  of 
voluptuous  pleasure,  far  separated  from 
care  and  grief,  grew  around  this  name; 
&nd  wherever  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  old 
poets,  it  is  in  a  gc^ldon  halo  of  delight, 
us  if  its  mere  mention,  like  the  mystio 
syllables  of  tho  east,  wrought  them  up 
to  a  seventh  heaven  of  bliss. 

Skipping  the  intermediate  periods — 
for  the  fancy  of  tho  reader  will  easily 
fill  them — we  come  at  once  to  the  time 
when  Bacon  wrote^  and  find  tlio  same 
principle  working  in  different  forms  upon 
the  same  material ;  it  is  the  same  human 
heart  and  the  same  mind,  unsatisfied 
with  everything  but  its  dreams,  bring- 
ing all  easy  indolence  and  voluptuous 
love  of  pleasure  to  gather  around  the 
place  of  the  king's  favorite.  At  that 
time,  when  the  world  ran  to  pageants 
and  royal  displays,  magnificence  of 
dress,  splendid  retinues,  and  ail  the 
paraphernalia  of  gorgeous  courts,  to  be 
the  proud  heart  of  all,  the  richest  of  the 
rich,  beloved  of  all  ladies  and  cynosure 
of  all  eyes,  was  to  be  the  Eudymion  of 
that  day,  and  the  luckiest  man  of  the 
time. 

Again  a  skip,  and  wo  return  to  our 
early  friend,  whom,  for  this  present  pur- 
pose, wo  may  restore  to  a  portion  of  big 
pristine  right,  and  denominate  Endy- 
mion Schenck.  This  is  a  timo  when  it 
is  impossible  to  find  eyes  so  dull  that 
there  shall  be  no  *'  speculation"  in  them. 
When  m€kii  lie  down  with  Lazarus,  and 
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arise  with  the  other  fellow;  but  in  a 
better  place.  When  a  small  merchant 
with  a  smaller  capital  follows  the  star 
of  a  new  time,  and,  with  a  sarsaparilla 
bottle  in  his  hand  as  a  present  to  the 
expected  monarch,  sits  down  like  the 
ancient  kings,  and  like  them  falls  asleep, 
and,  not  dozing  half  so  long,  arises  to 
find  that  his  bottle,  without  in  any  par- 
ticular altering  its  shape,  has  grown  to 
a  hundred  tholisand  dollar  mansion. 
This  is  the  time  —  and  Endymion 
Schenck  is  the  man  around  whom  all 
the  ideas  of  the  time  gather.  He  is 
always  successful — ^he  was  never  known 
to  fail — nor  to  have  a  care :  he  always 
knew  he  would  be  successful.  From 
first  to  last,  in  the  neatest  and  the  least, 
victory  sits  upon  his  eagles.  Call  him 
what  you  will — Endymion,  Piers  Gaves- 
ton,  or  John  Schenck — he  is  always 
the  same  lucky  man. 

But  let  us  stop  to  inquire  a  little  after 
the  word.  What  idea  does  the  word  luck, 
call  up  to  us  ?  According  to  the  com- 
mon definitions,  one  of  hap -chance,  for- 
tune, accident.  Common  definitions  are 
seldom  satisfactory.  It  is  like  picking 
up  a  sea-shell  on  the  shore,  and  having 
our  thought  of  it  choked  down  with  a 
]6ng  Latin  name,  when  we  want  to  go 
back  and  muse  upon  the  particular  fish 
that  held  his  high  court  of  life  in  the 
little  round.  **  Like  music."  however, 
this  present  definition,  is  **  bad  or  good, 
according  as  'tis  understood."  Hap- 
fortuno,  accident,  may  be  ordinarily  well 
enough ;  but  that  there  is  any  pure 
chance  expressed  in  the  word  luck,  if 
admitted  by  the  general  use,  is  at  least 
denied  by  the  etymology.  Perhaps  it 
may  bo  questioned,  indeed,  whether  it 
be  possible  for  human  intellect  to  con- 
template the  idea  of  pure  chance :  but 
this  is  going  too  deep  for  our  present 
purpose.  We  are  mere  pearl-divers  in 
this  depth  of  thought,  and  should  be 
more  frightened  than  pleased  to  meet 
any  metaphysical  monster  of  the  deep. 
**  Luck  (good  or  bad)  is  the  past  tense 
and  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
laccan,  leec-gan^  laC'Cean,  prehendere, 
apprehendere,  to  catch ;  and  means 
(something,  anything)  caught.  Instead 
of  saying  that  a  person  has  had  good 
luck,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  say  ho  has 
had  a  good  catch."  So  quoth  the 
"unique  Homo."  This  is  illustrated 
by  the  fisherman — ^his  haul  is  his  luck — 
not  as  it  is  an  uncertainty  ;  for  there  is 
but  little  of  that  necessarily  understood 


with  the  good  fisherman  who  tella  by 
his  experience  when  the  fish  come  in  or 
down,  and  by  his  knowledge  of  their 
natures  and  hi&bits,  and  by  observatioB 
of  the  winds  and  tides,  warmth  or  oold- 
neas  of  the  water,  threatening  stormi, 
etc.,  whether  there  will  be  any  prevea- 
tion,  and  only  expects  a  good  luck  when 
all  things  are  lavoring.  This  gives 
point  to  that  ancient  part  of  wisdom  in 
scraps :  Diligence  is  tne  mother  of  good 
Luck — and  that  brings  good  luck  to 
be  of  a  better  family  than  was  com- 
monly thought. 

Thus,  so  far  from  there  being  any 
chance  in  luck,  it  will  be  seen  that  one's 
luck  did  depend,  as  much  as  a  thing  pos- 
sibly could,  upon  his  own  endeavor. 
Luck  was  simply  success,  and  that 
could  only  be  understood  as  crowning 
labor.  But  the  word  has  gone  away 
from  this  use,  and  has  come  now  to 
.represent  that  part  of  things  that  we  con- 
templated an  instant  ago  in  nsing  the 
phrase  "as  much  as  a  thinff  possiblif 
could."  There  is,  then,  some  degree  u 
which  the  endeavor  cannot  regulate  the 
result — and  this  degree,  that  goes  be- 
tween, is  under  the  dominion  of  lucL 
That  the  same  thing  frequently  thrives 
with  one  man  and  miscarries  with  an- 
other has  always  been  observed — nor 
has  it  been  seen  that  the  successful  maa 
was  the  one  of  the  greater  ability  or  the 
closer  application — but  commonly^  tiie 
other  way.  *'  Certainly  there  be,"  savs 
Bacon,  again,  "  whose  fortunes  are  like 
Homer's  verses,  that  have  a  slide  and 
easiness  more  than  the  verses  of  other 
poets."  And  when  the  Italians  **  speak 
of  ono  that  cannot  do  amiss,  they  will 
throw  in  into  his  other  conditions,  that 
he  hath  ^poco  di  mattOy*  and  certainly 
there  be  not  two  more  fortunate  prop- 
erties than  to  have  a  little  of  the  fool, 
and  not  too  much  of  the  honest."  In 
this  view,  luck  would  seem  to  have  been 
used  as  an  equalizer,  and  to  have  been 
given  to  those  who  lacked  such  better 
Slings  as  brains.  *'  Nature,"  says  Hook- 
er, "  hath  gifted  some  men  with  wisdom 
and  understanding,  and  others  with  the 
art  of  playing  the  fiddle."  Such  men 
as  have  brains,  ability,  power  —  they 
who  are  either  the  flint  or  steel  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  can  strike  out  fire  by 
contact — who  can  help  themselves,  seem 
to  be  left  to  themselves  ;  but  they  who 
are  neither  of  these — who  are  mere 
sticks  in  life — are  tipped  on  the  end  with 
this  little  phosphorus  of  good  lack :  ail 
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tlioy  need  in  a  rub,  a  toufTu  and  they 
blaze.  This  runa  vpry  well  with  a 
aecond  Bcrnp  of  wisdom,  that*  if  it  be  a 
•*  wise  Bttw/  *i5  certainly  also  '*  amodcni 
iaatanoe  ;**  **  Focib  itre  kicked  into 
It}ok.^*  And  this  is  recognized  ia 
Shakespeare : 

•*  *  GcMjd  morrow,  fool,'  qnotb  I.    *  No,  sir,' 

qtiolh  lie ; 
'  Call  mo  not  fool  till  boaven  hath  eenl  mc 

fortuno.'  '* 

Midas (  from  turning  all  he  touched  to 
goldi  may  be  the  figuring  of  a  lucky 
num ;  and  then  wh  mufit  not  forget 
what  tho  wind  so  continually  whispered  : 
'*  King  Midas  lias  tho  ears  of  an  ass,** 
How  oft<»H  has  fino  genius  been  cut  to 
the  quick  by  seeing;  the  smooth  **  Sun- 
day citizens"  of  the  world  distance  it 
in  its  dearest  schemes !  With  what 
gusto  does  Schilkr  cry  out :  *' Heaven 
and  L^Qrth  both  fight  in  rain  against  a 
dunce  !**  When  w«^  got  here  it  almost 
lK9Come»  explainable.  Cbilde  Harold 
^llas  it  that, 

^  Briftk   eonfidetic«   etlU  bcttt   with    wotnoti 
tbrivci/* 

Fortune  is  «  woman — and  ♦•  some 
have  called  bur  fickle/*  It  is  the 
oonfideucG  that  is  found  so  fully  devel- 
oped ill  the  fool  that  **  l»i«ls  a  gay  defi- 
ance to  mi:^ chance/*  and  goes  triumph- 
pjmtly  through  with  everything.  FooIh 
em  to  be  lucky  everywhere ;  for 
reo  tho  parenthesis-eyed  Chinaman 
^KQQirt  of  it,  *'  One  has  never  so  much 
Mid  of  his  wit  as  when  ho  has  to  do 
with  a  fool/^  There  isi  iim  sueh  thing 
08  putliug  tho  real  fool  where  he  will 
not  thrive  :  '*  throw  him  into  the  Nile," 
nay  the  Arabs,  ♦*  and  ho  comes  up  with 
u  fish  in  his  mouth/*  Perhaj>M  this 
idea  of  luck,  that  is  half  buried  in  the 
Mying,  *'  Lucky  at  play,  unlucky  in 
love/*  and  aomo  similar  ones,  may  Imj 
L*xpltuned  upon  a  suftioiently  general 
principle  :  the  very  qualities  that  would 
fit  a  man  to  be  ** lucky**  (successiful) 
at  play  are  thoiH^  (hat  would  unfit  him 
to  be  ftit  at  the  other — and  th«*  conver?ii*. 
Lucky  mun  finally  do — and  well  may 
— Imve  conti  lence  in  their  di-stlny  ;  but 
they  ninst  beware  how  thoy  have  too 
much  in  themselves,  for  '*it  15  writt«^u 
tJiat  Timotbcus  tho  Athenian^  after  he 
had,  in  the  account  he  gavn  V\  tlie  Atato 
of  his  governraout,  often  intiTrlac«'d  lliin 
^eech,  *  and  in  this  /ortunc  had  no 
pari,*  never  prospered  in  any  thing  he 
undertook  afterwardji/* 


lliere  is  often  in  Uio  course  of  events 
a  happy  confluence  of  accidents  bring- 
ing about  results  apparently  quile  in- 
commensurate with  the  powers  at  work 
— and  this,  when  associated  in  history 
with  great  names,  make  a  a  wonderful 
appearance.  This  goes  so  deeply  into 
things  that  we  can  never  attain  a  C4>r- 
rect  idea  of  either  characters  or  circum- 
stances without  taking  it  into  eonsider- 
ation.  However  great  has  been  the  con- 
fidence of  man  in  his  individual  ability 
— his  force  of  intellect  to  mould  or  di- 
rect circumst4inci»s  to  his  will — but  few 
have  lived  who  have  bad  the  c4*iifidenoe 
to  refer  things  to  *'  me'*  alone — but  they 
better  qualify  it  with  **  w© — and  tlie 
lucky  moment" — so  fixing  the  luck  to 
time,  and  making  what  tho  poets  apos* 
tropbize  as  occasion — opportunity. 

'*  Oh,  opportunity  \  thy  crime  ia  threat  t 
'Ti«  thou  that  exocuteitt  the  b'mitor'M  treason, 
Thuu  puttiMt  the  wolf  where  ho  the  lamb 

may  get — 
Whoever  plots  the  sin  tboa  jiomtL^st  tho 

ucASon," 

And  the  more  bequoted  Bcrap : 

'*  There  ia  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
Whii'h.  taken  at  the  dood,  Icada  ou  to  for- 
tune.*' 

This  luck  of  time — C)f  a  particular  day, 
date,  hour  or  minute — ^has  had  supersti- 
tion to  help  it,  and  has  gone  to  sucb  an 
extent  that  men  have  regulated  tlieir 
lives  to  it ;  and  only  commenced  serious 
undertakings  at  a  specified  moment. 
This  comes,  no  doubt,  from  the  astrob* 
gers*  The  fate  of  families  seems  some- 
times associated  with  a  day— all  the 
members  being  born,  married,  and  dying 
only  upon  its  recurrence.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  spot  upon  the  earth  where 
the  idt-'ft  of  tho  ill  luck  of  Friday  has 
not  now,  or  has  not  had,  its  effect.  We 
may  say  of  this  superstition  to  Um 
whole  world,  as  was  siud  of  love ; 

Qni  quo  t«  iMiis,  voili  too  tnaitr^ — 
11  l'o*t,  lo  fut,  ou  lo  doit  elro. 
This  superstition  origioated.  doubl* 
les!*,  in  tho  day's  being  a  holy  one  in 
the  (rothio  my  iholopy^ — and  the  natur- 
ally sequential  belief,  that  to  undertake 
common  iUfairs  of  life  upon  that  day 
was  sacrilege* 

Luck  itself  seems  to  defy  analyitip ; 
t^>r  if  you  have  once  obtained  a  suffi- 
cient hold  upon  to  eiamine  it— presto! 
it  has  chauged  iM  nature.  Wheu  yi>u 
bare  once  fairly  rt^viognized  it  as  a 
working  prinoiple  in  things  (and  until 
tUvn  you  ouu  scarcely  examine  it),  it  it 
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no  longer  luck;  for  the  very  essence 
of  this  common  idea  is  eccentricity — 
total  irregularity — being  outside  of  all 
rules.  Thus,  in  daily  calling  Schenck 
a  lucky  man,  and  so  accounting  for 
his  success,  we  recognize  a  working 
principle,  and  virtually  declare  that  he 
18  a  notable  exemplification  of  this 
idea  of  indirection  that  we  express  in 
the  word  chance.  Yet,  in  containing 
this  the  thing  defeats  itself;  for  his  luck 
presently  amounts  to  regularity.  There 
IS  no  chance  in  his  chances — no  uncer- 
tainty. All  who  know  him  know  that 
when  he  is  into  any  description  of 
scheme,  where  simple  ability  may  not 
make  success,  nothing  can  be  more 
certainly  direct  than  indirection.  One 
of  the  philosophical  poets  has  called 
**all  chance  direction  that  thou  canst 
not  see ;"  and  it  must  always  be  a  mys- 
tery why  this  invisible  direction  has 
so  strong  a  tendency  toward  Schenck. 
Yet,  perhaps,  as  the  gods  laughed  at 
Vulcan,  **  ail  chance"  laughs  at  him — 
and  as  the  one  laughter  is  defined  to 
be  **tho  exuberant  energy  of  the  gods 
proceeding  joyously  through  the  uni- 
verse," the  other  may  be  a  very  merry 
though  immaterial  game  of  skittles,  and 
Schenck  the  ball — in  this  particular  in- 
stance, like  the  old  Toxopholite's  second 
bow,  *'  more  sure  for  to  last  than  pleas- 
ant for  to  use."  As  nothing  but  truth 
came  from  Jove — though  it  was  turned 
into  opinion  and  falsehood  by  the  phan- 
tasy of  Agamemnon — so  nothing  but  per- 
fect regularity  comes  from  this  •*  direc- 
tion that  thou  canst  not  see ;"  but  acci- 
dents incident  to  the  nature  of  things 
create  eccentricity.  Still  there  is  the 
same  objection,  that  the  **  eccentricity" 
tends  so  to  Schenck*  and  never  to  me. 
But  then  Schenck  is  of  the  earth,  and 
earthy  things  grow  around  him  :  the 
weeds  thrive  where  the  flowers  fail,  for 
•*  the  earth  is  the  mother  of  the  weeds, 
but  only  the  step-mother  of  the  flowers." 
**  Old  Montaigne'*  has  done  his  share 
toward  showing  that  luck  is  sometimes 
on  tl:«^  right  side  :  that  ''''fortune  se  ren- 
tonlre  souvent  au  train  de  la  raison,^* 
He  illustrates  very  well  how  *'  fortune 
brings  in  some  ships  that  are  not  steer- 
ed," though  some  of  the  stories  he  tells 
are  like  George  the  Third's  cavalry 
charge  down  the  Devil's  Dyke :  **  Very 
steep,  sir."  The  first  is  of  a  duke  who 
would  have  poisoned  a  cardinal,  and 
going  to  sup  with  him  sent  some  poi- 
soneJ  wino  before.     The  servant,  not 


in  the  secret,  mistook  the  directions  of 
particular  oarefuloeas  to  refer  to  the 
excellence  of  the  wine,  and  when  the 
duke,  arriving  tired  and  thirsty,  called 
for  wine,  thou^t  to  please  him  by  gir- 
ing  some  of  his  own  good  drink.  He 
died.  When  we  remember  that  Shake- 
speare read  Montaigne,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  suppose  that  he  may  have  arisen  from 
the  perusal  of  this  circumstance  with 
the  speech  in  his  mouth — 

"  Thna  even-handed  Justice 
Commends  our  poisoned  chalice  to  our  lips." 

Another  is  of  the    preTention  of  a 
crime,     teeter  employed   two  soldiers 
to  kill  Timoleon,  sojourning  in  Sicilj. 
They  chose  the  time  while  he  was  ofier- 
ing  a  sacrifice  and  mixed  with  the  mol- 
titude.     While   they  were    waiting,  a 
sword  was  suddenly  driven  through  the 
neck  of  one  and  he   fell   dead.     The 
other,  supposing  that    they  were  dis- 
covered, fled  to  the  altar,  and,  claiming 
its  protection,  promised  to  disclose  all 
— and  at  once  betrayed  the  conspiracy. 
He    had    scarcely   finished    speaking, 
when  the  one  who  had  sent  the  sword 
through  his  companion  was  brought  b 
and  confessed  to  having  committed  the 
murder  for  an  old  quarrel.      In  a  dif- 
ferent   vein    entirely   is     that    of   the 
**  Capitaino  Reuse  assiegoant  poor  nous 
la  ville  d'Eronne."      That  worthy  en- 
gineer was  in  a  manner   hoist   by  his 
own  petard.     He  placed   his  mine  very 
correctly,  and  blew  the   wall   up  with 
such  power,  suddenness,  and  precision, 
that  it  raised  in  one  pieco,  and  came 
down  the  same  way,  settling  so  exactly 
in  its   proper  place  that  the   besieged 
•*did  not  value  it  the  less."     Ahem  I 
With  this  we  may  give  the  sensible  ad- 
monition  of  Josephus  :     **  If  any  one 
think  these  things  incredible,  let  him 
keep  his  opinions  to  himself." 

A  writer  in  the  Dublin  Universitij 
Magazine — in  an  article  not  seen  tiU 
this  was  thus  far  gone — in  trying  to 
resolve  a  question  of  the  superstition 
of  fortune — What  is  fortune; — brings  . 
together  some  definitions  :  "  Lucan 
says,  fortune  is  only  another  name  for 
our  own  doings;  somebody  else  that 
*  pluck  is  luck' ;  a  third  that  luck  is  a 
word  to  be  talked  about,  but  that  it  is 
skill  that  leads  to  fortime  ;  a  fourth  that 
every  one  is  his  own  fortune- maker; 
and,  finally,  our  grave  friend,  Juvenal, 
assures  us,  that  fortune  is  but  hap- 
hazard ;  that  the  true  power  is  prudence. 


itlmug^h  roen  porsUt  in  elevntjog  the 
impostor  to  heaven,  anJ  there  worship- 
ing her  as  n  divinity  ;"  and  elsewhere 
quotps  a  remark  of  Chatham,  that 
*^'  Chanco  is  but  another  name  for  an 
muiccoiin table  nothing."  And»  turning 
this  (Ifftnidon  inside  out,  like  a  **cho- 
veril  glovo/'  wo  may  say  that  au  nn- 
countable  nothing  is  hut  nnothrr  name 
r  chance.  There  is  nothing  resolved ; 
and  th<:^  definitions  merely  s*hift  the 
matter  from  one  word  to  another.  Tho 
irologue  hhs  yet  to  come  that  shall  tell 


us  plainly  that  *^  ihi^  lion  i»  no  lion,  hut 
only  Snug  the  joioor  ;"  that  the  wond«r 
is  no  wonder,  hut  perhaps  the  inevitable 
ret*ult  of  a  principle  of  adaptability  that 
e.eeras  to  pervade  nature,  and  causes 
one  man^  who  appears  a  fool  in  only 
knowing  one  thing,  to  yet  thrive  with 
that  one  thing,  and  be  called  lucky,  bo- 
cause  another  c^f  great  abihty  and 
universal  knowledge  ghall  fiul  at  that 
same  simple  thing — ^he  failing-,  perhaps, 
for  the  very  reason  that  he  knew  too 
much. 


EDITORIAL     NOTES. 


AMERICAN     LITERATURE     AND     REPRINTS. 


— ^Tira  beautiful  blue  and  gold  series  of 
choice  workSj  inaugurated  last  suminer  by 
Tiekaor  aad  Fitlda,  of  Boston,  with  the 
poeraa  of  Tennyson,  is  contioued  hy  Long- 
'  "ellow^A  works  and  Swaia'^  poem^,  and  the 
UharacltristicM  of  Wamen^  and  other  works, 
'  Mrs.  Jameeou.  These  are  to  be  follow- 
by  Wbittier,  Leigh  Hunt.  Lowell,  and 
bthers — a  pure  helledettrcs  eerica.  The 
ooks  ore  not  only  pretty,  they  are  in  the 
nofit  conveaient  form  for  sauiraer  readiag 
nd  travtl  ;  and  the  collection  of  Leigh 
llt^»  poems  will  Ik*  the  first  complete 
lillon  of  one  of  the  daintiest  and  most 
nelodSouH  of  contemporory  English  wri* 
crf^ — (be  mo»i  cbaracterbtkally  Italian 
pltiihor  out  of  Italy. 

— EuTifpv  and  Amenta^  by  Adam  de  Gq- 
rowjiki  (Apple  ton)*  is  a  book  which  deserves 
J  more  ihfto  a  maga/Jne  notice  ;  for  it  is  the 
Tofoutidetit  and  most  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  America  siud  Americans  eiuce  de 
rocqueville-B  work*  It  is,  in  truth,  a  more 
erceptive  and  philoBopbical  treatise  than 
iTooqueville's  ;  for,  while  the  clear-eyed 
Preocbman  is  mainly  interested  ia  the  con- 
^Iderattoa  of  the  method  and  practicability 
Of  democratic  organization,  de  Gurows'ki 
pierces  and  exposes  the  very  genius  of  our 
character  and  civilization.  We  commeud 
he  work  to  the  thoughtfal  study  of  every 
one  of  our  readers  who  loves  his  countjy 
as  a  Diiin  and  not  aa  a  partisan ,  i^nd  who 
liclieves  in  its  good  destlay,  as  a  Christian, 
Ve  are  ourselves  too  much  ii  part  of  the 
■process  ;  we  live  too  closely  in  wound  with 


the  whole  operation  of  our  institution?*, 
fairly  and  philosophically  to  examine  and 
dott'rmine  their  character  and  tendency  ; 
and  while  there  ha?e  been  plenty  of  eager 
tourists  who  made  indignant  notes  that  we 
spit,  and  chew,  and  drawl^  and  boast,  and 
drink,  there  have  been  only  a  few  who 
would  not  measure  a  new  pbeuomeoon  by 
the  cannas  of  taste  and  tradition,  hut  look- 
ed through  the  imperfection  aad  the  cru- 
dity  to  the  principle.  This  h  what  de  Gu- 
rowt^kl  has  done.  He  says  sharp  things  of 
us  sharply;  but  he,  al!«o,  eaja  sweet  and 
true  things  well.  He  does  not  spare  our 
intolerable  pusiUanlmity  ;  but  be  sees  that 
the  faults  are  not  essential  defecte.  His 
feeling  is  aa  warm  as  bia  expression  is  ve- 
hement. He  does  not  hesitate  to  Itluntrale 
a  proposition  with  any  name  or  instance ; 
and  the  late  president  points  a  contemptu- 
ous paragraph.  But  this  impetuous  tem- 
perament of  the  observer  does  not  vitiate 
the  justice  of  the  observation  :  it  serves 
rather  to  enliven  and  vivify  the  descrip- 
tion. Few  foreigners  ba?e  paid  so  high 
homage  to  America :  and  that  it  h  a 
foreigner  who  does  it  is  hia  own  great 
praise.  The  mastery  of  the  English  ian- 
gnage  fn  the  work  is  remarkable.  It  is  not 
a  clear  style,  but  it  is  forcible,  and  copious, 
and  even  idiomatic.  The  scholarship,  which 
the  book  displays  and  implies,  is  of  a  scope 
beyond  our  usual  standard.  The  author  i^ 
evidently  a  man  familiar  with  histories  and 
literatures.  We  consider  his  work  of  great 
practical  value  as  a  rcflecliou— an  image 
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of  oarseWes,  projected  so  that  we  can  see 
and  study  it.  Let  ub  stady  seriously  all 
such  reflections;  for  our  conntry  is  bnt 
an  experiment— no  astrology  of  statesman- 
ship or  philosophy  can  properly  cast  its 
horoscope.  But  every  effort  toward  that 
end,  like  this,  challenges  our  heartiest  sym- 
pathy and  respect 

— 7%e  Englishman  in  JKmwt — ^by  T.  H. 
Gladstone  — edited,  with  a  preface,  by 
Fred.  Law  Olmsted  (Miller  and  Company). 
Here  is  another  foreigner's  view  of  a  do- 
mestic matter.  But  as  the  matter  is  one 
of  universal  interest,  and  as  the  principles 
involved  are  simply  human  and  not  parti- 
san, an  intelligent  Englishman  is  as  com- 
petent a  witness,  and  as  fair  a  judge,  as  any 
man  can  be.  So  Mr.  Gladstone  shows  him- 
self. He  traveled  through  the  United 
States  last  year  not  as  an  Exeter  Hall  phi- 
lanthropist, but  as  an  Englishman  and  a 
man,  and  be  saw  with  his  own  eyes  part  of 
that  dreadful  history  of  Kansas,  which  is 
the  blackest  blot  upon  the  American  name. 
His  account  of  it  is  very  simple,  and  graph- 
ic, and  interesting ;  and,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, when  the  question  is  far  from  de- 
cided, his  work  has  peculiar  weight,  from 
its  impartial  observation.  Mr.  Olmsted's 
preface  is  a  clear  and  forcible  statement 
of  what  may  be  called  the  philosophy  of 
the  Kansas  outrage,  as  distinguished  from 
its  political  intention.  It  shows  the  ten- 
dency of  the  whole  slave  system  to  imbrute 
the  man  who  meddles  with  it,  and  the  con- 
sequent careless  disregard  of  human  life 
and  fitness  for  crime  so  fearfully  conspicu- 
ous in  the  framers  and  executors  of  the 
wicked  laws  of  Kansas.  The  whole  matter 
is  treated  with  the  calmness  and  sense  of 
profound  conviction  which  have  already 
given  so  marked  and  peculiar  a  character 
to  all  Mr.  Olmsted's  writings  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

— T.  B.  Peterson,  Philadelphia,  has  is- 
sued Major  Jones's  Courtship  and  Travels, 
by  himself ;  Love  after  3larriage,  and 
other  tales,  by  Mrs.  Caroline  Lee  Uentz. 
Major  Jones  is  a  book  of  broad  farce, 
broadly  illustrated,  which  may  amuse  an 
hour  in  the  cars  or  steamer.  But  we  have 
tried  in  vain  to  discern  the  fun.  Of  Mrs. 
Caroline  Lee  Hentz's  performances,  which 
continue  to  appear,  we  can  only  say  what 
we  have  said  before,  that  they  are  as  near 
life  ns  poor  stock-acting ;  but  they  must 
pvidtntly  please  or  they  would  not  period- 


ically appear,  beiag  probablj  collected 
from  the  periodicals  in  which  they  were 
originally  published.  Mrs.  Souihworth  ii 
another  of  the  ladies  whose  names  are  coo- 
spicuouB  in  book-advertisements,  and  who 
writes  elaborate  novels.  Thej  are  as  good 
as  many  other  novels,  and  there  is  no  ap- 
parent reason  why  she  should  not  go  od 
writing  novels  forever.  Maj  she  hare 
readers  as  long!  Peterson  also  publishes 
two  thick  volumes  of  JFVanib  JPorester'i 
Sporting  Scenes  and  Characters.  These  are 
a  classic  in  the  sportsman's  library. 

— C.  S.  Francis  and  Go.  have  issued  a  v^ 
handsome  library-edition    of  Baeon^$  Ei- 
taySf     with    Annotations     hy    Arcbbidiop 
Whately.    In  his  preface,  the  archbishop 
reminds  the  reader  that  in  Bacon's  time 
an  *' essay"  did  not  mean   an  elaborate 
treatise,  however  brief,  bat  was  really  an 
essay  toward  a  subject,  serving  as  a  sug- 
gestion to  other  minds ;   and    upon  thi< 
ground  he  excuses  himself  for  ventoring  to 
amplify  Bacon.  His  annotations  are,  for  the 
most  part,  valuable  and  interesting.    But, 
despite  his  theory  of  the  essay.  Bacons 
works,  in  that  kind,  have  a  completenesi 
and  sympathy  which  make  any  additios 
impertinent.    Bacon  is  good,  smd  Whately 
may  be  good;  bnt  Bacon   smd   Whately 
mixed  are  not  necessarily  so  good  as  either 
separate.  Whately's  annotations  are,  after 
all,  what  we  modern  men  would  call  ♦•  esr 
says,"  and  upon  the  same  subjects.     With 
his  preface  more  decided    fault  may  be 
found.     Archbishop  Whately   is   English 
among  the  English.    There  is  an  intense 
Britishness,  as  it  were,  in  his  mind  and 
method  of  observation  and  thought,  which 
leads  him  into  great  blunders,  wherever  a 
Catholic  taste  and  acute  and  independent, 
rather  than  traditional,  perception  are  de- 
manded.   He  thinks  that  certain  modem 
writers  are  guilty  of  obscurity  of  style,  and 
that,  by  force  of  the  fog  in  which  they  bury 
their  ideas,  they  make  their  mole-hills  pass 
for  mountains.    In  illustration  of  this  not- 
very  original  remark,  he  quotes,  among 
other  extracts,  some  passages  from  &ner- 
son's  Divinity  School  Address.    The  arch- 
bishop implies  that  he  docs  not  understaml 
these  passages  ;  and  that,  even  if  the  idea 
could  be  discovered,  it  would  prove  to  be  a 
very  small  idea.    And  the  course  of  hU 
argument  assumes  that  everything  that  is 
worth  saying,  can  be  said  in  Lord  Bacon's 
style.    Whatever  is  worth  saying,  on  the 
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contrary,  caa  be  8ald  in  as  many  wayi 
ae  there  are  say ctb.    The  fiAonc  Hirp  is  elab- 
orated into  myriad   fruits.    The   old  fa- 
blo  refutea  the  archbishop  i  for  it  would 
be  aa  vendible  for  the  itiy  to  laugh  at  the 
possion-Hower,  as  for  one  11  terary  Bty  Ic  to  ar- 
rogate an  eifBcntial  superiority  to  all  others. 
Moreover,  la  ibis  c^e^  there  h  a  singular 
resemblance,  in  the  pith  and  manner  of  ex* 
preasLOD,  betwe<>ii  Bacon  and  Emersoii,  as 
well  as  Charles  Lamb.    No  three  easayists 
could  bd  more  diesimllar  Iq  many  ways  \ 
but   their  eiylca  have  all   the  same  rich 
^^Ukiomatic  ring.    There  is  no  more  exact 
^Bftud  i>xquisLte  moi^ter  of  English  than  Em- 
^Biraon.    Mo^^t  of  the  so-called  t^imple  and 
^^b.ddl8onIan  writers  are  si ipe$b<Kl  beside  htm. 
^^Bfaftt  famous  sentence  of  Bacon's,   npon 
I^Bvrbich  the  Archbishop  has  an  ann<itatIoit, 
has   tbc  precise   cadence  and   thougbtrul 
I        melody   of  Emerson  :   *'  Death   hath   this 
^^^l£o,  that  it  opcneth  the  gate  to  good  fame, 
^^^Kid  extmgniribt'tii  envyJ-  The  present  edi- 
tion is  a  rlral  of  the  English,  and  h  the 
haodsomeEit  of  recent  American  buotca. 

— ^G.r.  Putnam  ifc  Co.  issue  a  convenient 
and  prolty  scrieH  of  Uaiiwat/  Ciauirs,  be- 
ginning with  the  '*  Salmagundi,''  *' Sketch- 
book," and  '•  TttlcF  of  a  Traveler/  ^  Irviog, 
in  every  form,  is  welcome  and  delightful ; 
and  his  "Salmagundi'^  hud  finite  passed 
oat  of  general  clrcolation  btfore  the  present 
edition.  It  iw  illustrated  with  the  quaint 
old  wood-cuta  of  Linkum  Fidelmft  and 
Lftuncelot  LungKtaff,  Esq.,  and  will  carry 
many  a  reader  buck  to  Lhtt  happy  moment 
of  bifi  first  introduction  to  ihe  genial  and 
beauUfnl  genius  whose  works,  first  in  order 
in  our  proper  literature,  connect  that 
lituraturt'  by  sympathy  and^pirit^by  tender 
humor  and  humane  wisdom,  with  the  liter- 
ature frum which  it  illegitimately  dcBcend- 
ed.  The  Mailwcy  Clm»ic4  form  a  delightful 
ieries  for  sammer  readini^. 

— The  FreDch  arc  Bald  to  be  bad  travelers^ 

because,  with  all  their  sociahllity,  ihey  boo 

nothmg  outside  of  France  itst'lf  wliich  tbey 

deem  worthy  of  praise.    They  are,  in  this 

^_jr«spect«  more  insular  than  the  iueular  Eng- 

^■plsh,    and.    comparing    everything    with 

^^the    high  artificial  standard  of  Paris,  are 

apt   to  underrate  whatever  is  of  foreign 

orif,'in.     At  any  rate,  Mr.  Edmund  About'S 

work.    La     Grlre    Conttmporaine^     which 

I  has  been  translated  undtT  the  name  of 
Srffce  and  the  Gretks,  will  not  relieve 
^cm  of  this  reputation.    Fetr  men  have 


enjoyed  better  opportunities  for  leara- 
ing  the  true  character  of  the  Greeks  thiui 
he;  for  he  resided  at  Athens  a  long  time, 
became  acquainted  with  the  languages  of 
the  country  ;  and  his  reports  on  the  in- 
dustry, the  domcBtic  roaoDers,  the  govern- 
mcDt,  the  personal  characteristics  of  the 
nation  are  unusually  full ;  hut  they  do  not 
seem  to  uts  to  be  always  accurate.  A  dis- 
position to  say  smart  things  has  unques- 
tionably betrayed  hira  into  tiome  imper* 
tineDCes,  which  have  given  great  oflboae  m 
Greece,  and  provoked  more  than  one  sharp 
reply.  His  EngliRb  trauslator,  in  a  brief 
preface  not  remarkable  for  good  taste,  de- 
fend«  all  his  criticisms,  howeTcr,  as  veri- 
table gospel.  That  the  Greeks  are,  to  a 
large  extent,  a  fallen  race^  is  true,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  are  a  race  of  some  ad- 
mirable qualities.  Mr.  About  himself  says 
that  they  "  are  vivacious,  lively,  sober, 
iotelligeut,  witty,  and  proud  of  these  ad- 
vantages—that they  love  liberty,  equality, 
and  their  country  passionately ;"  hut.  then 
comes  in  the  fearful  qual location  that  they 
are  *' undisciplined,  selflflb,  unscrupulous, 
with  a  strong  dislike  to  manual  labor.** 
Pillage  and  pii'acy,  he  says,  are  not  only 
tolerated  but  approved  by  them,  and  they 
arc  great  cheat^j  Id  all  aOalrs  of  trade.  "  The 
most  honest  people  at  Athens,- '  he  remarks. 
''  would  be  people  of  doubtful  reputation 
la  France  or  England.'^  They  must  be  low, 
indeed,  if  they  are  more  dishonest  than  the 
Paris  shopkeepers.  Mr.  About  doubts  their 
courage  also,  intimating  with  a  sneer,  thai 
the  ancient  Greeks,  even  those  of  Salamis, 
were  but  poor  and  nnberoic  fighters.  But 
all  this  is  extravagance.  The  truth  is  that 
the  Greeks,  having  been  subjected  for  many 
generations  to  grinding  despotisms,  have 
some  of  the  vices  of  slaves  \  and  the  Euro- 
pean nations  of  the  west,  which  hare  done 
so  little  to^vords  assisting  them,  ashatned 
of  their  indilferencc,  like  to  exaggerate 
those  vices.  Our  countryman,  Mr.  IWivd, 
in  his  Modem  Greice^  is  more  just  to  the 
natives^  and  shows  that,  with  all  their 
faults,  they  are  in  the  woy  of  a  rapid  im- 
provement. But  while  wo  think  Mr.  About's 
book  a  tittle  exaggerated^  it  is  proper  to 
add»  that  it  is  highly  entertaining — the 
style  is  in  the  lively  vein  of  the  French, 
and  it  presents  us  many  new  and  animated 
pictures  of  life. 

—  Dramafk-   Semea,  teith  other  Paans, 
riou*  first    PritUtd,    by    Barry    Cornwall 
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(TickDor  and  Fields),  is  probably  the  last 
Tolame  of  Terse  we  shall  ever  have  from 
this  sweet  singer.  Mr.  Proctor  speaks  of 
poems  in  the  book  which  were  written 
forty  years  ago,  and  declares  that  **I 
ought  to  disburden  myself  from  my  ar- 
mor, and  leave  to  more  active  and  heroic 
spirits  the  glory  of  the  struggle  and  the 
crown  that  awaits  success.''  Barry  Corn- 
wall's genius  is  a  slight  thread  on  which 
he  strings  his  beads  of  song ;  but  there  is 
DO  lover  of  poetry,  no  reader  of  sensitive 
feeling,  who  does  not  like  to  tell  those 
beads,  and  acknowledge  the  tenderness  of 
the  sentiment,  and  the  daintiness  of  the 
manner.  It  is  a  heresy  to  say  that  his  songs 
have  hardly  the  true  song-music ;  but  only 
occasionally  is  there  a  lift  of  feeling  and 
music,  as  !n  the  "  Touch  us  gently.  Time" 
of  the  earlier  volume,  which  explains  and 
justifies  Barry  Cornwall's  reputation.  Con- 
temporary with  all  the  modern  masters  of 
English  poetry,  he  has  piped  away  upon 
his  oaten  reed,  and  the  grander  sympho- 
nies have  not  drowned  his  pleasant  music. 
Time  will  touch  his  fame  as  he  besought 
him  to  touch  his  home,  "  gently,  gently." 
—  The  late  Henry  Reed,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  was  lost  in  the  Arctic,  was  one  of  the 
most  amiable  of  men,  and  also  one  of  the 
few  purely  literary  scholars  in  the  coun- 
try. His  quiet,  contemplative  taste  seques- 
tered him  from  the  turmoil  of  active,  pub- 
lic life,  and  certainly  no  contemplative 
poet  ever  had  a  more  suitable  and  sym- 
pathetic editor,  in  spirit,  than  William 
Wordsworth  found  in  Henry  Reed.  Mr. 
Reed  was  professor  of  English  literature  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  since 
his  death,  his  brother  has  edited  selections 
from  his  lectures.  The  last,  and,  as  the 
editor  tells  us,  the  final  issue,  is  the  course 
upon  the  English  Poets,  just  published  by 
Parry  and  Macmillan.  These  lectures  are 
gentle  and  pleasant  chat  about  English 
poets  and  poetry.  They  do  little  toward  a 
history  of  English  literature,  and  were  evi- 
dently prepared  for  an  audience  of  no 
very  general  literary  cultivation  or  sym- 
pathy. They  are  written  in  a  singularly 
unambitious  style  for  these  days,  and  they 
treat  every  great  name,  even  in  censure, 
with  respect.  The  key  to  Mr.  Reed's 
criticisms  is  to  be  found  in  his  profound 
reverence  for  Wordsworth — the  one  fanati- 
cism of  his  life.  Pope  he  does  not  like  ; 
nor,  as  it  seems  to  us,  does  he  appreciate 


his  poetry,  or  do  justice  to  his  pontioB. 
Among  modern  men  be  can  find  rooBlor 
Rogers  and  Moore,  bat  not  for  Shelley  tod 
Keats,  who,  as  poets,  and  literary  inla- 
ences  in  England,  are  certainly  to  be 
named  before  them.  He  speaks  with  mui- 
ly  condemnation  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Liveitrf 
the  Poets  ;  and,  indeed,  in  all  that  he  sijs 
and  thinks,  is  a  gentleman,  a  man  of 
modest  self-respect,  respecting  others.  Tbe 
volumes  will  be  an  agreeable  iotrodoetioi 
to  English  poetry  for  those  who  are  not 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  snl^ect,  and 
their  amiable  aim  only  makes  ns  ngnu 
anew  that  there  is  as  yet  no  comprebemife 
and  philosophical  history  of  English  Uieri- 
ture. 

— Every  scholar  knows  what  an  import- 
ant part  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  mat 
intellectual  of  the  nations    the   Germsa 
University  is,  and  every  scholar  is,  therefen. 
eager  to  read  whatever  relates  to  the  Gf^ 
man  University  that  is  authentic.  Dr.  ScbiC 
of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Mercenburg. 
has  performed  an  acceptable  serriee  in  a  r^ 
cent  work  called  Oermany — Um  Uhivenitkt, 
Theology,  and  Religion.    (Lindsey  &  Blakii- 
ton).  Regularly  educated  in  a  German  uni- 
versity himself,  having  been  for  some  tine 
a  teacher  in  one,  and  an  American  resident 
sufficiently  long  to  enable  him  to  onder- 
stand  the  relations  of  Grerman  and  Anglo- 
American  habits  of  thought.    Dr.  Schaff 
is  peculiarly  fitted  to  act  as  interpreter 
between  his  former  and  his  present  coon- 
trymen.    His  plan  embraces  an   account 
of  the  history  and  actual   organization  of 
the  universities — the  condition  of  German 
theological    science    and     religion,    and 
sketches  of  the  personal  characters  of  the 
most  eminent  German  professors,  such  as 
Neander,  Tholuck,  Olshau-sen,  Nitsch,  Dor- 
ner,  etc.,  etc.  Ofcourse,  he  must  write  briefly 
where  he  has  undertaken  to  write  abool 
so  much;  yet,  though  concise,  he  is  not 
unintelligible  nor  uninteresting.    His  thor- 
ough familiarity  with  his  subject  enables 
him  to  say  much  in  little  ;  while  the  gener- 
al correctness  of  his  principles  fumifehes 
him  the  means  of  a  classification,  which,  in 
itself,  throws  great  light  upon  the  intricate 
schools   of   German  thought.     Dr.  Schaff 
writes  from  the  orthodox  point  of  view ; 
but  he  is  not  so  orthodox  as  to  deny  the 
piety  of  all  those  who  differ  from  him  in  their 
dogmatics.    For  instance,  he  says  of  Nean- 
der, that  he  did  not  admit  the  binding  an- 
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thoriLj  of  the  sjmbolical  books;  thai  lufi 
views  on  the  Trinity  in  tha  iaspiration  of 
tbe  Scripture,  or  the  sanctlficatioD  of  the 
Sabbaib,  were  looee ;  and  yet  be  admires 
Neander-a  **  uoreigned  aDddoep-rooli^d  pie- 
ty." A|5ain»  Bpeakmg  of  Schloicrmflcher, 
whoa©  immeose  eervicea  to  ChristiaDity 
be  ^ntefully  confesses,  he  says  :  *'  It  seema 
to  be  itkcrt'diblc  tbat  a  niAtip  who  removed 
fruin  tbc  New  TeHtament  the  pedestal  of 
the  Old,  who  numbered  the  mi rRCulous  con- 
ception, the  reaurrecLtoa  and  ascunaion  of 
(Jhriat,  and  bis  return  to  judgment,  among 
^Ihe  tbings  comparaLirely  ludllTereDt  to 
avinjf  faith,  who  denied  tbti  existence  of 
'  the  devil,  and  taught  tho  Qoal  «alvation  of 
all  creatureB,  ebonld  have  heen  a  blesaing 
to  the  Churcb,  aod  lead  the  rising  genera- 
tion to  the  fountains  of  liie.  And  yet  ftuch 
is  the  fact,  and  his  la^^ting  merit,-'  etc.  Dr» 
Schaff  appears  to  bare  adopted  Neander's 
favorite  maxim,  Pedm  est  guod  theohgum 
/aeit—ii  IB  the  heart  which  makes  the  theo- 
logian—for he  applies  it  in  oeariy  all  bis 
judgm^Qte  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the 
variotia  schools. 

—The  household  edition  of  the  "  Waver- 
ley  Novels*-  (Ticknor  &  Fields)  iacontlaucd 
by  the  pabltcation  of  Gut/  Afannering  and 
the  Antiquary,  To  this  last,  Darley  cou- 
tribitea  a  most  characteristic  drawing  of 
JoLiatban  Oldbuck,  staading  in  slippers, 
long  hose,  and  dressing-gown,  cap  OD  bead, 
and  spectacles  thrown  up  on  the  forehead, 
holdlug  a  black-letter  volume  open  in  bis 
hand,  and  another  tightly  ciosed  under  hU 
arm ;  old  armor  Mes  around  bim,  and  the 
cheerful,  sweety  shrewd  aspect  of  the  old 
humorist  Is  charmingly  presented.  Of  all 
Scott's  novels,  none  is  more  permanently 
ioterestlng  than  the  '*  Antiquary  y^  as  no 
character  of  his  creation  is  tnore  perfect 
than  the  hero.  For  the  young  reader,  the 
romauce  of  Lore!  and  Isabella  Wardour  is 
sulLiciently  absorbing ;  bu  L  Lhe  maturo  mind 
finds,  in  tbe  gtaial  and  exquisite  delineation 
of  tbe  Antii|uary»  Edie  Ochiltree,  and  the 
^■fli^hcr^s  family,  a  charm  and  satisfaction  that 
^Kre  not  Burpassed  by  tbe  excellences  oF 
^^poy  other  of  bis  series.  U  is  clear  to  see 
^Vthat  *Scott  will  pass  into  the  same  unques- 
tioned fame  in  which  Shakespeare  is  for- 


ever enthroned.  Like  all  great  aathors 
who  become  great  moral  forces  in  the 
world,  he  is  already  beyond  merely  literary 
criticism.  The  reader  may  prefer  Ivanboe 
to  Red  Gauntlet,  as  be  may  prefer  ller- 
mlone  to  Portia;  but  the  claims  of  both 
lo  the  eamc*  immortality  are  fully  reco«ir- 
nizcd.  With  all  tbe  pleasure  we  experience 
on  bearing  of  the  success  of  tbe  present 
taeautifol  edition,  there  is  no  more  agree- 
able reflection  than  tbat,  over  these  fair 
pages,  thousands  and  thousands  of  boys 
and  girls  are  laughing  tbe  laughs,  and 
sheddlog  tbe  tears,  that  all  their  parents 
remember  wbt?n  they,  too.  were  boys  and 
girls.  So  wide  is  the  magic  circlet  so  pro- 
foitod  and  uuiverBal  is  the  touch  of 
genius. 

— Harper  Jt  Brothers  publish  tho  sixth 
volume  of  the  Lives  of  the  QueenM  ofSeottand^ 
by  Agnes  Strickland.  It  contains  upwards 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  but  does 
not  conclude  tbc  life  of  Queea  Mary,  tn 
all  Miss  Strickland *8  wrtlinga  there  is  a 
simple  sincerity  which  wins  and  secures  the 
approval  of  the  discreet  and  wise.  Her 
long  habits  of  careful  historical  invc^tigii* 
tions  assure  tbe  reader  in  advance  that  be 
will  ilnd  neither  prejudice  nor  pasnioUt  but 
an  interest  ill  g  and  j^ympalbetic  account  of 
the  times  and  tbe  persons  diseutjsed  in  the 
work.  Tbe  present  edition  is  of  good  size 
aod  style. 

— Biographical  and  Histoncal  Sketeheit 
by  T.  Babington  Macaulay  (Appletons),  is 
a  work  which  is  valuable,  as  containing 
the  historian 'g  papers  npon  JohuBon,  and 
Banyan,  and  Goldsmith  ;  but  tbe  bulk  of 
tbe  book  is  made  up  of  scI^soriDgs  from  bis 
^*  History  of  England.''  His  touches  ore 
always  graphic  and  good,  but  this  volume, 
upon  tbe  whole,  has  rather  a  book-making 
air.  It  is,  however,  interesting,  as  ahow- 
iog  how  much  Macaulay  says  about  a  per- 
son, in  a  very  few  lines,  which  might  be 
overlooked  in  taking  the  sketch  as  a  part 
of  tbe  portrait.  In  this  work,  for  inslaucc. 
there  are  bnt  about  eighteen  lines  devoted 
to  Elixabelh  Villiers  ;  and  yet,  tbc  eighteen 
lines  give  a  fair  idea  of  her  character.  The 
book  is  an  agreeable  one  for  summer  read- 
ing. 
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PUTKAlt*6     KALEIDOSCOPE. 

"  A  particular  nirangemeat  of  rcflcctiog:  vurfacce/ 


Though  it  be  June— lovely  and  leafy — 
and  though  every  brook  everywhere — 
overjoyed  at  the  releaae  from  the  sterueat 
of  wintere — *'Btnget!i  a  quiet  tune,"  yet 
the  first  turn  in  our  Kaleidoscope  ehall  give 
QS  a  flo^h  of  autumnal  splendor.  Like 
those  released  brooks,  «o  are  the  artists^ 
roammg  away.  Cbitrch,  after  his  great 
triumph  in  the  Niagara,  fllc»  to  the  equator 
for  repose,  Kensett,  with  one  of  Chooteau's 
trading-parties,  pashes  up  the  further  waters 
of  the  Missouri,  toward  the  Rocky  Mouq- 
talun  aud  the  realms  of  Euu^et.  Other  men 
go  otherwhere  ;  but,  white  they  are  golag^ 
or  prepare  to  go  ;  while  the  great  hegira  of 
faahion  to  the  ^ca  and  hills  dUs  all  the 
broad  avenues  of  travel,  let  them  peep 
through  our  glass  of  many  hues  aud  see 
the  soft  splendors  of  the  forest  of  Fontaine- 
hleaut  in  which  forcatt  aa  of  old,  Robia 
Hood  and  his  merry  men  in  Sherwood,  all 
the  artistti  of  France— native  and  foreign 
—lounge  and  loiter  through  many  a  aum- 
m<T  day»  Louoge  and  loiter  ?  There  la 
DO  life  more  devotedly  industrious  than 
that  of  the  conscientioua  artist,  aa  you  shall 
f*Ge. 

BuiBibOX  IB  a  Utile  village  altaatcd  on 
the  verge  of  the  Forest  of  Fotitaiuebleau, 
It  con^iiBts  of  one  dingle  street,  almut  half 
a  mile  lung,  on  the  right  and  left  of  which 
nre  little  one  or  two  story  atore-houaes, 
inhabii^id  chi*-'lly  by  peasants.  Some  of 
them  arc  picturesque  —the  straw  roofs  being 
covered  with  rich  green  mosa.  They  art* 
of  the  rudcat  construction,  and  moRtly  old, 
and  the  court-yarda  in  front  of  them  are 
beautifully  ornamentud  with  dung-biil.H, 
straw,  wood-piles,  carts,  harrows,  aud  other 
farming  apparatus  ;  and,  where  the  gravel 
walk  ebon  Id  be,  conducting  Irom  the  outer 
gate  to  the  cottage.  Is  usually  a  domestic 
lake  or  puddle,  through  which  you  are  ex- 
pected to  walk — as  the  geei?e  do— to  tho 
door»  if  you  have  anything  to  aay  to  the 
occupant — unless  you  prefer  the  soft  car- 
peting of  straw  aud  manure  on  either  aide^ 
where  the  chickens,  turkeja,  and  all  man- 
ner of  poultry  pick  and  scratch  for  a  living. 
One  or  two  little  flower-garden  a  I  have 
seen,  and  some  ottempta  at  neatnesa  and 
ornaroent~for  there  are  t^vo  or  Ihreeartista 
of  ponie  reputation  who  live  in  Barbison — 


but  I  think  these  mooyaten  oa  dM^fr^ 
order,  and  ig^ooraace,  muFt  be  looMfp 
as  the  anstocrats  of  the  Tilla^, 

BarbiaoQ  has,  for  some  year*,  tea  U 
resort  of  artists,  who  come  dovn  tet  § 
study  and  pa  tut  in  the  auagnificeat  F«iif 
of  Fontainebleau.  There  are  two  taws 
la  the  place — Oanne's  aod  Vanaler'i^  TV 
former  seema  to  be  the  moat  iiopa1ir& 
present  with  the  brothers  of  Ute  Ini 
Formerly  Vannicr's  had  the  pnknm 
and  the  aaiU  a  manger  of  the  latter  Is  lol 
Bomely  adorned  with  paintingao&fhtsiifc 
by  varioua  artiatJi  who  bare  been  |i2^ 
there.  I  caimol  saj  anything  tkm 
Ganue'fi  tavero,  aa  1  hare  oever  i^ 
there. 

Of  my  lift!  hero  I  shall  ^ive  yoo  altflS* 
sketch.  I  take  the  Lyons  rmll-foid  s 
Paris,  buy  a  ticket  to  Weben— a  rids  4 
about  two  houra — thence  to  Barbis9i.l| 
omnibuK— about  sevea  laUea*  I  arfi?«aft9 
sundown— a  chilly  October  ercnio^  Im 
welcomed  by  Madame  Vannier,  a  g^ 
looking  jonng  peaaaat  woman,  dreeedi: 
the  costume  of  the  country  ;  the  chirfy" 
culiartty  of  which — though  it  is  ac^otcns 
common,  I  belie ve,  to  all  the  cooaliT* 
towQ9  about  Parts — Is  a  handtoekiif 
wrapped  all  around  the  head,  and  etttht)} 
concealing  the  hair.  Madame  Y.  wooU  ki 
better-lookiug  still — I  was  going  to  mj- 
would  she  allow  her  hair  to  be)  seea  BK 
it  seema  ivs  if  all  the  country-wonenf  sii 
even  the  little  girl?,  are  forbiddeo  ioihos 
their  hair— as  if  it  were  something  to  It 
ashamed  of.  I  dine  very  8im|i1y«  sttoke  i^f 
pipe  or  cigar,  and  read  a  litUc  ot^  sfe# 
reluctant  brands  In  the  deep  Gre-plaee  of 
the  $(ilU  a  viangtTf  aad  retire  at  iibt 
o'clock — the  faBhlonable  hour  for  going  u 
bed  in  Bar  bison- 

I  rise  early,  and  breakfast,  on  atfi  41 
laitt  toast  and  butter — get  my  paintisf* 
box  in  order  and  strap  it  over  toy  bsdl^ 
shoulder  my  timbroUa,  stool,  and  ssk). 
receive  from  Madame  V.  my /»ocAcfi--a  tack 
containing  my  luncheon,  or  s^coiid  break- 
foj^t— and,  thus  accoutred,  tramp  to  tW 
forest.  Arriving  at  the  spot  chosen  for  at 
day*s  or  moraing*s  work,  I  unpack  and  9^ 
to  work.  Time  passes  swiftly  with  a  palabK 
out  of  doors,  tti  fine  weather,  and  ^nrroaadffd 
by  those  beautifttl  and  magnificent  RlttcTi— 
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the  woodf  and  tb?  rocke.  At  Iwelvc  or  one 
I  luijcli.  My  Hfconil  break  fii*t  coiifiibta  of  a 
hunk  of  dry  bread,  a  piece  of  mtttt,  a  scrap 
of  cheese  or  sausage,  Bait,  a  pear,  and  a  half- 
bottle  of  Bour  wioe.  But  wbat  a  glorioaa 
appetUe  one  has,  workSag  out  of  doors. 
The  plainest  fare  has  a  rclUb  unknown  to 
the  dwellers  at  home.  After  Inncheon  the 
cigur  or  plpc»  and  then  work  again  ;  or  else 
roaming  about  in  search  of  snbjccts.  till 
near  fiuiadown  ;  when  the  failing  light  and 
the  dews  remind  me  that  It  is  time  to  return 
to  mj  inn, 

A  plea^nt  life  thi» — emboscimod  In  na- 
ture»  and  transferring  form  and  color  to 
canvas,  at  firfst  hand!  I  sbatl  Dot  dwell 
upon  its  dellghta — 1117  brother-painters 
Ictiow  them  too  welK 

But  now  commences  the  proBnic,  and,  by 
means,  enlivening,  part  of  the  day.  At 
ire&ent  I  happen  to  lie  alont*  in  the  fori'^t- 
For  fiiur  days  I  have  hardly  Fppken  to  a 
BOuI  or  bet.'n  spoken  to.  So  I  have  to  fall 
upon  my  own  resonrct's  to  lighten  the  slow* 
dull  hours  till  bi^d-time.  There  is  wme 
di  Me  re  nee  between  life  out  of  doors  and  life 
in  doors,  at  BarbiR>a.  I  come  back  to  a 
cold  room,  and  a  cold  taile  ^  murif^er,  with 
a  cold  brick  floor^  and  dinner  not  ready. 
About  six  it  comeH  on  table.  A  huge 
loaf  of  dry  bread,  a  bottle  of  vinegariph 
wine,  pewter  spoons  and  forks.  Then  first 
soup — poor  enough — often  a  Roup  maigrc 
or  a  Eoup  tk  foa  ciiic^  with  lots  of  bread 

taked  in  it,  then  boiled  meat ;  theo  A  roa$t 
[j^  a  cutlet,  and  i>0me  Bort  of  re^able. 

Q  are  pat  on  allowance — always  enough, 
to  be  sure,  but  never  anytbiug  left  over. 
For  de?S4^^t,  always  one  buuch  of  grape-?. 
Once,  when  there  w<!re  four  of  us,  wc  each 
had  four  bad  walnuts  apiece,  0!  I  Torgot 
the^alftd.  We  have  thai.  And  Chenou 
always  drewed  tht?  lettuce,  whether  we 
wanted  It  or  not ;  for,  he  said,  that  other- 
wise it  would  appear  again — the  same  let* 
ince — to-morrow.  After  dinnerj  comvfl  the 
luxury  of  a  lire,  to  warm  our  ghlTcrinji,' 
Ilmba.  Bat  what  a  lire  I  We  always  havt^ 
to  ask  for  It:  and,  when  it  comes^  It  is  in- 
Tarinbly  two  or  three  cat-sticks  or  twig?, 
and  one  chunk  of  a.Hbe?to8  j  aod  the  even- 
ing is  divided  between  that  material 
species  of  polace~the  p;pe~(rhe  very 
ftbepberd's  pipe,  in  this  way,  now-a-days) 
— and  the  occupation  of  punching  and 
^l^lowing  this  praoky,  unwilling,  sotking  lire 
tlae  hearth.     When  the  cat-sticks  burn 


out,  all  is  over*  Was  there  ever  such 
wood  \  It  must  have  been  aitiliciaUy  pre- 
pared, and  warranted  not  to  Ignite.  Over 
and  over  the  a^-bcBtos  chunk  is  turned — 
like  an  uneasy  gleeper — on  ils  bed  of  ashes 
and  dull  coals,  but  do  Hume  can  be  got  out 
of  it.  Then  the  tallow -c  and  I  e.>i  give  us 
some  occupation,  as  they  require  to  Ixj 
sQulled  every  five  minutes.  And  po,  with 
punching  the  asbestos  chunk,  and  drinking 
Ihe  remainder  of  our  sou  r  wine,  and  lighting 
fresh  pipe?,  the  long  evening  wears  away. 

Now,  as  1  am  alone,  it  is  longer  than 
ever.  Bfetwccn  nine  and  ten  I  retire.  Th«i 
l)<ed'Ghamber  is  as  cold  and  cheerless  as  be- 
low ptairs.  Not  a  rag  of  carpet  to  stand 
on  {  no  furniture  but  a  chair  and  table ; 
cold,  coarse  linen  fiheeta — sometimes  damp- 
i(fh ;  no  woolen  blankets  \  and  the  bed  so 
short,  that  I  have  to  lie  diagonally  and 
dream  transversely.  In  the  morning,  [ 
wash  in  a  basin  the  size  of  a  breakfast- 
plate,  and  wipe  my  hands  and  face  on  a 
cotton  mipkitt,  und  tie  my  cravat  at  a  glass 
SIX  inches  by  three  and  a-half— an  aggra- 
vating little  reHector,  which  distorts  my 
fuce  horribly»  and  makes  me  imagine  my- 
self at  least  ten  years  older. 

The  country-people  here  seetn  to  be  of 
the  roughest  sort — .<;ordid,  close,  ignorant, 
FupcTstitioua,  coarse,  loud-tongued,  un- 
musical, and  altogether  of  the  earth  earthy. 
When  they  converse,  they  fcream  at  each 
other  like  geese.  The  talk  of  the  men  is 
like  the  barking  of  dog?^.  that  of  the  women 
like  the  screaming  of  peaoock.?.  And  such 
lungs  ! 

Madame  V.  is  one  of  the  most  refined  of 
them,  I  dare  eay — but  Mjidame  is  a  /ruw 
apar^ — thinks  of  nothing  but  francs  and 
sous,  and  bow  to  scrimp  and  save.  Two 
tallow-candlea  for  one  pcTson  would  ho^ 
rify  her.  More  than  three  cat-sticka  and 
one  gutta  percha  chunk  on  the  lire  would 
fill  her  with  alarm.  Every  little  extra  fur- 
nished gratis,  such  as  wrapping-paper, 
string,  and  wafers,  in  a  surprise  to  me,  so 
accQstomod  have  I  grown  to  her  exceasivo 
economy. 

The  last  day  of  OctobfT.  I  urn  still  herf», 
working  hard  all  day  in  the  forest,  and 
spending  my  evenings  alone.  For  ten  days 
I  have  not  seen  a  soul  to  speak  to,  except  a 
youDg  English maii,wbo  appeared  one  morn- 
ing and  vanished.  I  have  almosft  forgotten 
the  sound  of  my  voice.  And  us  for  French  I 
can  hardly  get  through  a  sentence  strai^rht. 
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Moreover,  I  was  so  foolish  as  lo  bring 
scarcely  any  books,    I  canU  wriU» ;   the 
room  U  loo  cold,  and  my  wits  grow  torpid 
for  wftDt  of  Rtimuluft,     Row  charmlag  it 
eoQ-st  be  here  ia  the  wioUr,    Yet  there  are 
ptihitera  who  live  in   Barbison  the  year 
rouud. 
During  the  day,  the  weather  has  been 
.  »)ilotidid;    thai  ts^  for  a  wevk — which  is 
|iO  me  thing  not  u^al  in  this  climate.    Cold 
tiud  fro&ty  in  the  moruingB  ;  but,  under  the 
shelter  of  the  rocks,  I  can  work  comfort- 
ably.   The  color  of  the  trees  ia  at  it^  Qnest 
— not  equals  of  courfiet  to  that  of  our  Ame* 
,  ficaa  October,  but  fine  for  Europe.    One 
|uever  Bcea    such  gorgeous   colors  in   the 
foliage  hero,  as  in  Ami'tica.    My  American 
ftudieB  of  antumn  tinU)  almost  excite  a 
smile  from  n  European.    A  French  artist 
«aw  in  my  at^lkr  one  day  a  t^ktlch  of  a 
Kiarlet  muple.    **  Vest  affreux,^^  ?aid  be. 

My  favorite  spot  for  etudles  in  the  forest 
h  where  I  have  been  paintina:^on  the 
rocky  Fide  of  the  pav6  or  gran  do  route, 
near  the  open  space  where  IhL*  Inrge  oaks 
are.  lU-re  you  have  a  Fpeciujea  of  every- 
thing for  which  the  forest  is  characteristic 
— line  oaki?,  beeches,  and  hirches— rocks 
covered  with  mosa  and  lichens«,  interspersed 
with  trees,  and  piled  up  on  the  hillhiile  in 
wild  and  !?avage  grandeur.  And  n  pleas- 
ant, shelterud  ^pot  it  is  in  iheee  cool  day&. 
Then  it  is  near  the  great  road,  where  trav- 
elers and  artists  frequently  pass,  which 
prevents  it  from  being  too  lonely. 

The  trt es  are  full  of  red  squirrels,  and  It 
is  a  pleasiant  Hght  to  see  them  chasing  one 
annlber  up  and  down  the  huge  trunks  and 
fr<jni  the  boughs  of  one  tree  to  another. 
Over  the  woods  of  the  Bas  Breau,  on  the 
other  iiide  of  the  road,  the  crowp,  or  rather 
rooks,  tcrejim  tbenipelvts  hoarse ;  and  at 
olght  the  owls  hoot  dismally.  ' 

And  this  remtods  me  of  the  night  of  the 
eclipse,  a  few  weeks  ago^  when  I  heard 
these  owls,  as  I  walked  through  the  forcHt 
with  some  artist«.  It  was  a  epleodid  moon- 
light when  we  etart«:?d.  None  of  us  knew 
of  the  eclipse  j  for  newspapers  and  alma- 
uaCB  never  reach  Barbi»on.  Very  soon  I 
discovered  that  a  piece  of  her  ladyship's 
green-cheese  had  been  bitten  off  by  the 
grim  earth-shadow.  We  were  on  our  way 
through  the  Gorge  d^Apremont.  As  we 
deiccndtd  the  valley,  a  fog  lay  bf  low,  with 
precipe  W  I  ho  appearance  of  a  lake.  We 
wound  (ilong  among  the  ro<^k«down  to  the 


Dormoir,  aod  around  ibrooi^  ttM  ««edL 

How  solemn  It  was  in  the  forest— hi hk 
places  almost  pitch  dark— «Dd  the  Aual 
eclipse  light  falling  here  mad  tb«rt  ladit 
white  patches,  aoeartblj  nad  mjAaiansL 
Beetbovea^a  inocinllght  sooata  deacribM it 
better  than  anjlbiog  1  can  irrite. 

It  is  certaicUy  a  grtuid  fon^t  thit  of  Fes- 
tal nebleau  ;  and  it  is  do  wonder  lh«trtiilii 
love  it,  and  report  to  it.  Thctetfeiiai 
th in Bfs^  to  be  sure,  ralaed  by  the  pitaien^ 
which  it  is  witboat.  There  is  no  witir, 
for  instance,  nor  aay  distant  billAorootM^ 
ainsr^two  almost  indi.^peasable  fctlntoli 
a  land^ape.  But  then  Ibe  tr9t%  cfpeyij 
Ibe  beeches  and  oaks,  are  sufiotb  Soiit 
the  rocks;  and,  for  Eftragt,  Mfttl- 
haunted  hillsides^  what  can  f amiA  te^ 
motives  ihaa  the  Jean  de  Parii  lal  Ihe 
Gorge  d'Apreoionl.  Afl<?r  alt,  ii  itka 
very  little  to  make  a  pietntt ;  ui  ik 
French  understand  this  facL 
takes  the  flrst  bit  of  j;reen  be  i 
the  Huokuof  the  city  suburbs,  and eoelRm 
to  make  it  itom«how  attractive,  Jnjm 
tiiftkea  a  picture  of  a  cow  nud  a  fiiec^tffi 
tree,  which  crowds  rush  to  Bee.  Aii  i^ 
peads  on  treatmeot.  The  artiat,  Msadsi 
manages  to  infuse  bimael/  mto  thtvm- 
monest  clod,  or  stump,  or  slon«*  Bolil 
Foutainebleau  there  !»  endless  mtlerlil fir 
wood-8cencp,  Paiotiu^,  in  the  <!rrp  i»4f«i 
Ba«  Breau,  under  the    lull,  a 

pillars  of  tree- trunks,  and  <  ■  if 

of  branches  and  leaves,  I  could  wre  arvnil 
me,  ft-om  my  camp-stool  an  the  centre. tel^ 
a-d oxen  vistas,  which  would  amply  ivfif 
the  labor  of  u  tran^efereooe  to  coavaa 

When  1  left  the  rorest>  the  fried  •» 
playing  it^  closing  Toluntaxies  oa  UmUm' 
top»,  and  the  congregatioua  of  faM 
were  fast  hurrying  borne  to  tbeii 
retreats  in  the  rookj  tiooks.  Somwrb 
Kermona  were  over— the  tgnguea  ia  tt» 
trees  were  beginning  to  ^tiifett. 
preacher — the    reverend     aud     ti 

John  Frost— was  approach  is  g thai  |0r- 

erftil  Puritan  prelate  of  ualurv,  aad  1^ 
very  rocka  seemed  to  eay — ^-  Now,  wrftell 
have  our  long  winter  bomilics/und  m 
dreary  p.salms  of  snow  and  wi[id«  KoiBM' 
ter!  the  bird^s  and  Ihe  fluwerp,  aod  tk 
fouth  winds,  will  come  again  :  and  sor 
forest  cathedral  will  hear  a  «e<rvtee 
to  our  taste.*' 

Lo  you,  now.  good  reader!     If  to^Trl 
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not  a  "  trew  ballodo''  of  the  o\<\m  time  ; 
AB  full  of  qnamtnc^  t\»  aa  egg  ifi  full  of 
meat,  and  aa  pntriotic  in  seniiment  fui  the 
Declarntion  of  TnrluptiDdcDce.  In  our  next 
we  bopc  to  msitch  it  with  an  elder  brother 
of  1G93 — «  little  PttrtUiilcnt.  perhaps  ; 
bat  we  Bball  «e«  a&on. 

SACK  ANH  m  UAic. 

Id  1777, 
When  bhuwB  wcro  dealj  (or  life  nod  lotHl, 
Fair  woinrn  n»'ini,'(»'d  in  thf  frnv, 

Audi'  ■■.  ■'•-."  :,f. 

"     An  ■ 

Thill  oiu't'  h^Lkiiilmi  my  yuuUi All  card, 
And  luHuiI  my  Jrooping  eyee  to  sleep. 

Eat  Hitrtfurd— fflinod  for  httlo  elfto 
Tlmn  fund  nml  water- my  Ions  uuw — 

Wutv  ttiftrked,  in    '         ■      v*»  tlinw  of  old, 
f'By  n«ito  «*»  cut*  r 

W httt  lime  Ki  i :  s  I'd  c*mt  f^rca 

llrndp  o'er  (he  Iji  nlv  trtui, 

Tbc  MHO k  anil  i  ^jif,  which  hero 

BceotneH  the  i>Upl^    .  ..: ,  .^i^\ 

T«*ft,  f  Of?ar,  ram,  and  other  atoro*. 
In  ihonv  nnigh  days  wore  nc^re©  and  dear^ 
L     And  folkn  rc!»ortod  for  eupplies 
fT"  ttiwumre^  that  vfero  Homewhnl  queer  : 
Thini»  tmco  ill  Mnjflter  Pitkin  tt  a  tore, 
Jl  tiid  away  from  cotaitiou  view, 
Wi»re  unodry  vn^ka  of  auK;ar  8towcd» 
Intended  for  the  BoMier  crew. 

Til**  vv'oirit  h— M*'-s  ilifir  4>utriot  ponlii  f— 
^Thc  '  rit  heard. 

Air  lint  mi  oiiuoo 

Iflt)  Iliitit-i]  -od, 

Theluiii  .arta 

I^Uado  ever  V 

filin  tuokcm  rrMc  aud  felL 

Tlirongb  n\\  th<»  rejjiou  round  about, 
fTheMpirit  uf  rn!vetit«r«  i^wopt  ( 

OtrH  •""--:'     '■' -   -'---.-.  '  --.jfty, 

I  And;  .r/MlepL 

A  r^  ■  I , 

I  And  LyiHie  t..iSeni  b  Uie  ^l>oL, 

\Miero   tffMjpa   thmnt;   in    fn}tn   Salmon 
Brook, 
[From  PtHluuk,  and  from  Pewterpot 


'1  away, 
\vii»  hid. 
1  thefiHj, 
"     i'«iD]io'** 


iiuicj 


u  (tc»ry  fac, 

■•  V  lui^^ht, 

11  jl  tJirouich  ^Mifket 


A  r  '  f  Tor*'  the  pnt^imt  power— 

r  i-v  a  tirowd  lik«  tlila, 

]  J  hy  three 

Tn  "plnn, 

And  -u.hkc  valiMit  l'.»Nrf,riJu* 
Ton»  d  tiu)  at  once,  and  fuirly  run. 

r'  ■  '    ■  ■    -    ■:",--    -■  p...d. 

-fvtrehe'l. 
And  ttU-ippi-d  iLi;  miuar'.  Iluju  tlu'ir  *trini;*  ; 

Ripp»2cl  «weHiu|L;  htv^a  ui' re«ilJn*n»  IoLi*c, 
Upset  the  ki^ttlcf,  pol«,  and  paiiSt 

And  wh<":n  they  topced  !ho  eellnr  door, 
Kuch  female  kick  vtn»  Uke  a  nmn'M. 

At  ltu>t,  nil  eniigly  parked  away, 
lln'v  found  the  lii^eionn  prixe  they  ftuiight^ 

Then  promptly  eoiited  h  neighb'ring  oart, 
And  two  r<'i'iiinbint  o\^eu  enUf^hf, 


►•r«*5n<f-K'  rf'ITt'd  n board, 
huro 


L  And  ainiM  akimbo,  on  they  eatnr, 
A„  mkkJ^ 


Til'  t'X'  Li 

Ami  M 

Thcplui. 

NoWf  xvbere  that  i^aptored  Augar  went, 
>'o  mortal  ear  wjm  cv*  r  told ; 

it  lit  my  up.  '  i   h]1 

Beurftth'triit    '  ;*!«'*  wa?*  mlkxl; 

A  .  I  f>.  ,t  ,.  thopii.  dayii» 

A\  V  e  met, 

•oeu  twtraycd, 
TfiiiL  i[  V.  lu-  -i-iiir'u ijfM'r  n'lndyyi't! 

Worn*  M  hnd  nf;'r\*e  nntl  iiiettlf  then, 

Av*^-  -    '  •'    -  •  '■■■'•  '■■ '  : --,  tool 

I  Ilia 

A 

I  .rd  1  Mntf— aiiii  they  knew 

'II  H»d  iiimn  ehiiijce  IW  hcai'in. 

v.  ..'.   J .  „  ;c:d  about  Conncxjticut 
In  1771, 

TuE  Paiik^  op  Ctxci5tXATi.— The  report 
of  a  eelect  committee,  appointed  by  tlu: 
Coiniuon  Conncil  of  the  Queen  City,  to  in* 
quire  refpectiu]^  the  purchase  of  grouod 
fur  public  parks,  lie;*  l^efore  ub,  and  from 
it  we  propo.se  to  gather  a  few  Intereiititig 
particular^*.  Jt  appears  that  at  the  present 
lime  there  are  but  two  breatbing-placca  in 
Ctncinnnti,  **each  four  hundred  feel  by 
thirty  four  feet,  incloied  with  aaubatanUat 
wooden  paliogt  po  thftt  neither  man  nor 
beast,  nnrse  norebitd,  can  Irefipase  thereon  ; 
except  tbatf  now  and  then,  a  washerwoman 
Bcal«B  tho  fence,  and  bmnga  her  clothed 
there  to  dry/*  Wo  quote  frnm  the  report, 
and  ore  not  re^ponfible  for  the  above  rather 
remarkable  exception.  But,  apart  from 
tho  enterprtnln^  washerwoman,  the  fact, 
that  no  large  a  city  ai  Cincinnati  should 
1«5  po  llmlli^d  in  park-room,  U  «uruly  sur* 
prlfling.  Two  fquarcs,  each  in  cJttDut  about 
one^thinl  of  ati  acre,  for  aden^  population 
of  nearly  one  huodrcd  and  fifty  thousand, 
It  a  rery  limited  allowance  of  breatliln^ 
ffioca,  i'he  action  of  the  Common  Council 
bna  not  IxHsn  at  leikat  "  preraatur*-*,"  in  the 
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preinUes.  And  wc  are  happy  to  add,  that . 
wc  have  aUo  to  lay  before  our  readers  a 
proposition,  tendered  the  committee,  which, 
as  an  instance  of  wise  l^enerolcnce,  cannot 
bat  excite  the  admiration  of  all,  aaye  the 
envious.  Mr.  Nicholas  Longworth,  well 
knoihn  as  the  ''  fhtftr  of  grape  culture  in 
the  West,"  and  one  of  Cincinnati's  earliest 
pioneers,  proposes  that  the  city  shall  pur- 
chase of  him  a  portion  of  the  tract,  known 
as  the  Garden  of  Eden,  lying  within  the 
corporation  limits  of  the  city,  and  on  the 
very  verge  of  its  streets.  The  terms  of  the 
proposal  we  take  from  the  report  : 

**  He  will  not  require  payment  of  any  inter- 
est on  the  purchoHomoney  fur  fifteen  yeare, 
during  which  time  the  only  expenditure  he 
aakii  the  city  to  moke,  will  be  the  outlay,  in 
j)ennanently  improving  the  promises,  of  a  sum 
cvjual  to  the  preoont  income  ho  receives  from 
that  portion  now  occupied  by  tenants,  which 
sum  Uio  city  con  e.aniiy  realize,  by  allowing 
the  few  vinc^ardH  withm  tho  incloiture  to  ro 
main  in  the  name  comiition  as  now.  At  tho 
end  of  tho  fifteen  yearn,  if  the  city  decide  to 
keep  the  property,  bix  por  cent,  bonds  shall 
iHj.ao  for  the  whole  amount  of  principal  and 
interest^  and  be  delivered  to  such  trustees  as 
be  pliall  appoint  by  o  declaration  of  trust,  by 
tho  tcimH  of  which  trust,  one  half  the  amiual 
iucomc  of  the  purchase-money,  as  thus  accu- 
mulated, *hall  be  forever  expended  in  relief 
to  the  poor  of  Cincinnati^  and  the  other  half 
rjcpemU'd  for  such  other  benevolent  vurpote  a* 
he  nhall,  in  the  mean  time^  provide  for.  At  any 
tiiiio  (luring  the  fourteenth  year,  tho  city  moy 
rc-eonvey  the  property  to  him,  or  his  hoirs,  or 
deviseoH,  and  become  thereupon  released  from 
all  ubli;ratiou  to  pay  cither  the  priucipol  or  in- 
terest of  the  pureha»enu>ney. 

••  So  I  hat  tlic  only  obli^^ation  theeity  iH  aekod 
aUm>lutoly  to  undertake,  ih  to  expend  annu- 
ally a  (<um  (X(ual  to  what  it  will  be  annually 
cntille<l  to  receive  from  tho  vineyard  tenants, 
and  that  sum  18  to  be  ascertained  and  fixed  bo- 
foro  tho  conveyaneo  in  accepted.  All  other 
branches  of  tho  proposal  are  only  to  bind  the 
city,  in  case  that,  at  the  end  of  tiflcon  yoars, 
the  value  of  the  tract,  tho  growth  of  tho  city, 
and  the  public  wants  shall  render  it  expedient, 
in  the  eves  of  our  successor*,  \x)  make  the  pur- 
chase aWolute.  There  is  no  restriction  against 
seliiu{'  a  part  or  whole  of  tho  tract,  if  tound 
'  desirable,  in  order  to  lighten  or  remove  Uiw 
debt  to  bo  incurred  by  its  purchase." 

The  proposition  of  Mr.  Longworth  re- 
callH  a  very  pleasant  Btory  of  Franklin^ 
who  loaned  five  pounds  to  a  friend,  with  an 
injunction  not  to  return  it,  but,  instead,  to 
releoan  it  to  the  next  deserving  person  who 
might  need  it,  enjoining  him,  also,  to  re- 
loan  it,  with  the  clause  attached,  so  that 
the  five  pounds  would  be  a  constant  benefit 
in  circulation.  But  Franklin's  five  pounds 
was  probably  arrcftcd  on  its  errand  of 
mercy  by  the  first  rogue  who  had  it  in  trust, 


;  .Whereas,  Longworth's  benefaction  does  not 
stand  in  any  snch  danger.  Like  FrankUny 
it  is  an  active,  ever-recnrring  iasUtatioo 
of  peace  and  good-will  among  men — a  noble 
example,  worthy  of  imitation.  The  city  geti 
spacious  grounds,  and  with  them  air,  exer- 
cise, shade,  and  agreeable  prospects  for  iti 
citizens.  The  citizens,  in  paying  the  in- 
terest upon  its  bonds,  relieve  themselvef 
proportionately  of  the  harden  of  poor-tax- 
The  poor,  in  turn,  not  only  receive  a  peco- 
niary  aid,  but  also  instmction  and  assiiv- 
ance  from  snch  institutions  as  may  be  en- 
dowed by  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of 
the  donor.  In  no  possible  shape  could  gift 
or  bequest  combine  greater  and  more  ao- 
tivc  advantages  than  this.  And  if  wc  have 
anything  to  be  proud  of,  more  than  an- 
other, it  is,  that  such  acts  as  this  are  not 
uncommon  ;  that  the  old  feeling  of  patriol- 
ism — the  fascia  that  binds  us  together  as  a 
people — now  and  then  gleams  out  in  car 
midst,  in  peace  as  in  war,  with  correspond- 
ing lustre. 

From  another  part  of  the  report,  we 
quote  a  paragraph  or  two,  on  the  parks  of 
the  cities  of  Europe,  which  will,  no  doubt, 
interest  the  readers  of  Putnam  : 

"  London  has  more  than  one  hundred 
squarcH,  and  has,  boaides,  KenMin;;ton  Gar 
dons,  of  350  acres  ;  Buckingham  I*alace  Gar 
dens,  of  40  acres ;  Hyde  Park,  of  400  ai're*: 
St  James's  Park,  of  o3  acrea  ;  Green  Park,  of 
71  acres  ;  Kcc:ent's  Park,  of  4;'i0  acrej*  -.  Prim- 
rose Hill,  of  50  acres  :  Grccnwii-h  i\irk,  of 
200  acres;  Battersea  Park,  of  'Xtd  mrrs :  A! 
bert  Park,  of  109  acres  ;  Kensington  Park,  ot 
ilO  acres;  Horticultural  Society  C•arden^. 
Chiswick,  of  %^  acres;  Botanic  (lardeu.-,  at 
Kew,  of  130  acres;  beaidea  which,  then-  ore 
within  roach,  and  open  to  tlie  pe«)ple  of  Ix>n 
don,  Richmond  Park,  of  2,')00  acres :  and 
Hampton  Court,  five  miles  round.  Lute  in- 
vestigations into  tho  influence  of  ))ablie 
grounds  on  health  and  morals  have  induced 
tho  corporation  of  that  city  to  dedicato  two 
of  tho  lar;;er  parks  within  a  few  years,  in  tho 
poorer  parts  of  Uie  city,  and  to  coutemiilaW 
others  btill  in  those  neighborhoods. 

"  Liverpool  has  two  fino  parkn,  covcrinf: 
200  acre>4.  Dublin  bos  one  of  1,700  acre*. 
Paris  hos  twenty  three  pmollorsnuarcit.  ber^idc* 
the  Woods  of  liohmirno  and  the  WoiKis  «>f 
Vincenncy<,  each  of  500  acres.  Vienna  hw 
the  Glacif,  a  verj' largo  space  in  the  centra 
of  iho  city;  tlio  Augarten,  al«o  quite  lar^^; 
tho  Prater,  four  miles  long ;  and  seven ttVu 
Btnaller  places.  Berlin  has  two  or  three  im 
meuHO  j>ark8,  and  fourtt^en  Hmaller  ones,  in 
Warnaw,  about  one  third  of  the  city  in  ple«i»- 
urc-prounda.  Munich,  with  llO.iHPO  pc<.»pie, 
has  1,200  a<'res  of  pork.  Kome  ban  nine  larg« 
squares  and  many  smalh*r  ones.  Naples  bat 
thirty  nquare^  many  of  them  lorge,  be^idct 
tlu"  fviiij^H  PoTK,  which  touchoa  tho  city  :  and 
liribon  haa  tweuty-six." 


